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REMOTE  CAUSES  OF  THE  REFORM  PASSION. 

By  the  Author  of^  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  French  Eevohition,** 

No.  L 


Great  chaxi|;e8  in  human  affiEurs, 
or  great  alterations  in  human  charac- 
ter, never  take  place  from  trivial 
causes.  The  most  important  events, 
indeed,  are  often  apparently  owing 
to  inconsiderable  springes ;  but  the 
train  has  been  laid  in  all  such  cases- 
by  a  long  course  of  previous  events. 
A  fit  of  passion  in  Mrs  Masham  ar- 
rested the  course  of  Marlborough's 
victories,  and  preserved  the  totter- 
ing kingdom  of  France ;  a  chaise 
of  a  few  squadrons  of  horse  unoer 
Kellerman  at  Marengo  fixed  Napo- 
leon on  the  consular  throne,  and 
another,  under  Sir  Hussey  Vivian, 
against  the  flank  of  the  Old  Guard 
at  Waterloo,  chained  him  to  the  rock 
at  St  Helena.  Superficial  observers 
lament  the  subjection  of  human  af- 
fairs to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  or  the 
casualties  of  chance;  but  a  more  en- 
larged philosophy  teaches  us  to  re- 
cognise in  these  apparently  trivial 
events  the  operation  of  general  laws, 
and  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  causes, 
which  have  all  conspired  to  produce 
the  general  result    Mrs  Masham's 

Sassion  was  the  ultimate  cause  of 
[arlborough's  overthrow;  but  that 
Seat  event  had  been  prepared  by 
e  accumulating  jealousy  of  the  na« 
tion  during'the  whole  tide  of  his  vic- 
tories, and  her  indignation  was  but 
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the  drop  which  made  the  cup  over- 
flow: Kellerman's  charge,  mdeed, 
fixed  Napoleon  on  the  throne ;  but  it 
was  the  glories  of  the  Italian  cam- 
painis,the  triumphs  of  the  Pyramids, 
which  induced  the  nation  to  hail  his 
usurpation  with  joy :  the  charge  of 
the  10th  hussars  broke  the  last  co- 
lumns of  the  imperial  army ;  but  the 
foundation  of  the  triumph  of  Wel- 
lington had  been  laid  by  the  long 
course  of  the  Peninsular  victories, 
and  the  bloody  catastrophe  of  the 
Moscow  campaign. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Reform 
mania  which  now  ravages  the  na- 
tion, and  promises  to  inflict  upon  its  ^ 
inhabitants  such  a  long  series  of  dis- 
asters. The  change  of  Ministers,  the 
rashness  and  ambition  of  the  Grey 
administration,  was  the  exciting 
cause;  but  unless  they  had  found 
•  the  train  laid  by  a  long  course  of 
preceding  events,  even  their  reckless 
hands  could  not  have  ventured  to 
fire  it  Such  prodigious  innovations 
as  they  threatened — such  demoli- 
tion of  ancient  institutions  as  they 
proposed,  would  at  once  have  hurled 
any  preceding  government  from  the 
helm,  and  consigned  them  to  the 
dust  amidst  the  applauses  of  the  peo- 
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long,  and  irresistible;  and  the  ap-  sideration.    Such  is  the  weight  of 

plause  of  the  Jacobin  mob  drowned  the  argument  against  them,  that  it 

in  the  indignation  of  all  the  virtuous  will  admit  of  almost  any  concesBion, 

part  of  mankind.  and  derives  confirmation  from  the 

Even  if  it  were  true,  as  the  con-  most  vehement  writings  in  favour  of 
servative  party  maintain,  that  the  freedom  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Duke 
whole  distractions  and  anarchy  of  of  Wellington's  administration.  No 
the  country  are  owing  to  the  prodi-  more  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
digious  and  unnecessary  addition  Reform  Bill  is  to  be  found  than  in 
which  the  government  proposed  to  the  sayings  of  Mr  Fox  in  1797,  or 
make  to  the  political  power  of  the  the  speech  of  Earl  Grey  in  1817 :  no 
lower  class  of  householdersy  still  that  more  profound  exposition  of  the 
would  only  remove  the  difficulty  a  principles  of  the  conservative  party 
step  farther  back.  For  the  question  than  m  the  History  of  Sir  James 
remains,  how  has  it  happened  that  Mackintosh,  or  the  Whig  writings  of 
twelve  men  were  to  be  found  in  Mr  Hallam.  We  have  never  yet 
QreaX  Britain  of  sufficient  rank,  ta-  heard  the  Lord  Chancellor  refute 
lents,  and  character,  to  construct  a  the  masterly  sketches  of  Henry 
cabinet,  who  would  engage  in  a  Brougham  on  this  subject:  we  have 
scheme  of  innovation  so  impetuous,  looked  in  vain  to  the  Lord  Advocate 
and  in  the  destruction  of  institutions  for  an  answer  to  the  arguments  so 
sanctified  by  so  long  a  train  of  recol-  l^ig  and  powerfi^y  urged  by  Fran- 
lections  ?  That  some  of  the  Ministers  cis  Jeffrey :  we  have  listened  in  vain, 
are  most  able  men,  is  evident  from  in  the  speeches  of  the  nohle  mover 
their  speeches :  that  many  of  them  of  the  bill,  for  a  reply  to  the  obser- 
are  amiable  and  good  men,  we  can  vations  of  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
testify  from  personal  intercourse:  constitution.  So  rapid,  so  fatally 
that  most  of  tiiem  are  possessed  of  rapid,  has  been  the  progress  of  revo- 
great  fortune  is  universally  known :  lutionary  ideas,  since  this  firebrand 
wat  they  are  all  gentlemen  is  cer-  was  thrown  into  the  bosom  of  the 
tain :  that  some  ol  them  are  <^  old  nation,  that  the  conservative  party 
and  dignified  families,  is  evident  require  now  to  refer  to  no  other  au- 
from  the  classic  names  of  Russell  thority  but  the  arguments  and  prin- 
andl  Spencer  which  they  bear.  How,  dples  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  a  few 
then,  has  it  happened  that  a  cabinet  years  back,  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
composed  of  such  men  should  have  are  driven  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
launched  out  in  so  astonishing  a  Jacobin  and  revolutionary  party, 
manner  upon  the  sea  of  innovatSm:  whom  their  abilities,  till  they  came 
that  they  should  have  engaged  in  into  office,  were  successfully  exerted 
measures  which  history  will  class,  in  refuting. 

in  point  of  rashness,  with  the  visions  This  moral  phenomenon  will  ap« 

of  Mirabeau,  and,  in  point  of  peril,  pear  still  more  extraordinary  when 

with  the  conspuracy  of  Gatilii^ :  that  the  character  of  the  people  amoi^ 

they  should  have  be«i  blinded  alike  whom  this  tempest  nas  arisen  is 

to  the  lessons  of  history,  the  dictates  taken  ii^  consideration.— •<<  It  is  a 

of  wisdom,  and  the  results  of  expe*  remarkahle  fact,"  says  Turgot, ''  that 

rience :  that  they  should  have  ror-  while  En^and  is  the  coimtry  in  the 

gotten  eqiudly  all  that  the  sages  of  world  wh^e  the  freedom  of  the 

ancient  wisdom  had  beoueathed,  and  press  has  existed  for  the  longest 

all  ^at  the  tears  of  modem  suffering  time,  and  where  discussion  on  puolic 

had  taught:  that  they  should  have  affairs  has  gone  on  for  centuries  in 

implicitly  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  most  fearless  manner,  it  is  at  the 

the  French  innovators,  and  periled  same  time  the  country  in  which  the 

their  lives  and  their  estates,  in  a  people  have  the  greatest  reverence 

course  which  had  brought  their  mi-  for  antiquity,  ana  are  most  obsti- 

serable  forerunners  to  an  untimely  nately  attached  to  old  institutions.  I 

end  ?  could  alter  fashions,  laws,  or  ideas. 

This  will  appear  still  more  extra-  ten  times  in  a  despotic  monarchy, 

ordinanr,  if  the  principles  and  wri-  for  once  that  they  could  be  moved  in 

tings  of  these  men  themselves,  who  the  popular  realm  of  England."-* 

have  urged  on  these  disastrous  me<v  The  observation  is  perfectiv  just,  and 

sures,  in  early  life,  is  taken  into  con-  has  been  exemplified  by  the  history 
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of  England  since  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy.  The  rudiments  of  our 
present  constitution,  the  institutions 
wiiich  still  prevailylike  Gothic  cashes 
amidst  the  ephemerid  structures  of 
modem  times,  are  coeval  with  the 
union  of  the  Heptarchy.  The  insti- 
tutions of  Aldermen,  Hundreds,  and 
Tithii^ ;  of  County  Courts,  and  re- 
gular Circuits  for  the  admmistration 
of  Justice  ;  of  Parliaments,  Juries, 
and  the  Supreme  Tribunals  of  West- 
minster Hall,  date  from  the  reign  of 
Alfred.  During  all  the  severity  of 
Norman  rule,  it  was  to  the  custom- 
ary  laws  of  Saxon  freedom  that  the 
people  of  England  looked  badk  with 
fond  and  unavailing  r^et;  and  when 
the  cup  of  nationiQ  indignation  was 
full,  and  the  Barons  rose  in  open  re- 
volt at  Runnymede,  it  was  not  any 
imaginary  system  for  which  they  con- 
tended, but  the  old  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  that  they  re-establish- 
ed and  confirmed  by  additional  safe- 
guards; tempering  tiius,  even  amidst 
file  triumph  of  biurbarotts  power,  the 
excitement  of  feudal  ambition,  by 
the  hereditary  regard  to  old  institu^ 
tions.  During  the  lon^  and  anxieos 
struggle  which  prevailed  between 
Saxon  freedom  and  Norman  severity, 
under  the  Plantagenet  Kings,  it  was 
not  any  innovation  for  which  they 
contended,  but  the  €mcient  liberties 
of  the  people  which  they  sought  to 
re-establish,  and  instead  of  enacting 
new  statutes,  they  two-and-tkh-ty 
times  ratifiedand  re-enacted  the  Great 
Charter.  When  Papal  ambition  s^ove 
to  obtain  the  mastery  over  British 
independence,the  Barons  of  Ei^land 
at  Mertoun  refused  to  submit  to  the 
aggression ;  and  their  reply,  Nolmms 
legea  Anglia  mutari,  batf  been  the 
watchword  and  glory  of  thrir  de- 
scendants for  seven  hundred  jesfn^*^ 
When  the  great  earthquake  of  the 
sixteenUi  century  convulsed  the 
neighbouring  states,  the  English 
tempered  the  fury  even  of  reli^ous 
discord,  by  the  sacred  reverence  for 
antiquity;  the  Reformation,  which 
levelled  to  the  dust  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  so  many  other  nations, 
bent,  but  did  not  subvert  the  British 
hierarchy ;  the  Church  of  England 
differed  less  in  its  precepts  and  its 
establishment  from    the    Catholic 


faith,  than  any  other  of  the  reformed 
churches,  and  its  cathedrals  still  rise 
in  grey  magnificence  through  the 
realm,  to  overshadow  the  temples  of 
modem  sectarians,  and  testily  the 
undecaying  devotion  of  its  rural  in* 
habitants^— When  Stuart  oppression 
combined  with  fanatical  zeal  to  light 
the  flames  of  civil  warfare,  and  the 
sword  of  CromweU  stifled  the  fury 
of  the  great  rebellion,  the  kingly 
power  and  the  authority  of  the  Iotqb 
were  alone  subverted ;  the  courts  of 
law  still  continued  to  administer 
justice  on  the  old  precedents;  tiie 
protectorate  parliaments  recognised 
all  the  statutes  of  the  fallen  dynasty; 
and,  with  tiie  exception  of  a  change 
in  the  family  on  the  throne,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  perceived  but 
littie  change  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment.*—-vVh^K  the  tyranny  of  ^e 
Stuarts  could  no  longer  be  borae,and 
the  whole  people  revolted  against  tiie 
arbitrary  measures  of  James  H.,  it 
was  not  any  new  or  experimental 
constitution  which  they  formed,  but 
the  old  and  ancient  rights  of  the 
people  which  they  re-established; 
<<  the  people  have  inherited  this  free- 
dom, was  the  emphatic  language  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights;  and  a  dynasty 
was  expelled  fiom  the  throne,  with- 
out the  slightest  change  in  the  laws^ 
institutions^  or  security  of  the  insur- 
gent people*— 'During  the  centoiy 
and  a  nail  which  has  since  elapse^ 
tiie  attachment  of  the  people  to  tiie 
constitution  has  increased  with  all 
tiie  glories  of  whidi  it  was  the 
parent;  it  withstood  the  rude  shock 
if  American  independence,  and  the 
contagious  poison  of  French  demo- 
cracy I  and  brought  the  countnr  tii- 
umfiimtiy  through  a  struggle  in 
which  thdr  minds  were  assailed  by 
deadlier  weapons  than  the  sword  of 
Nnnileon,  or  the  navies  of  Europe* 
How,  then,  has  it  happened  thi^  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  people  should 
so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  have 
changed  their  principles— that  the 
Infections,  the  habits,  and  the  recol- 
lections of  a  thousand  years,  should 
at  once  have  been  abandoned ;  and 
tiiat  a  revolution,  which  neither  the 
tjrranny  of  tiie  Normans,  ncMr  the 
frenzy  of  the  Covenant^  nor  the  pro- 
scriptions of  the  Rosesi  could  pro- 
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duce,  should  have  been  all  but  ac- 
complished during  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace,  unexampled  prosperity, 
and  unprecedented  glory  ? 

The  immense  majority  of  the  Re- 
formers, indeed,  are  as  unfit  to  judge 
of  the  questions  on  which  they  have 
decided,  as  they  are  to  solve  a  ques- 
tion in  Physical  Astronomy,  or  follow 
the fluxionary  calculus  of  La  Grange. 
But  still  there  are  other  men  whose 
judgment  is  of  a  different  stamp, 
who  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
innovating  passion.  "While  every 
man  of  sense  and  experience  must 
perceive  in  ten  minutes*  conversa- 
tion, that  nine-tenths  of  the  Reform- 
ers are  destitute  of  all  the  informa- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  must  also  have  perceived 
that  there  are  others,  for  whose  aber- 
rations no  such  apology  can  be  found; 
who  are  possessed  of  ability,  genius, 
and  judgment,  in  their  separate  walks 
of  life,  and  exhibit  on  this  one  ques- 
tion a  rashness  and  precipitancy, 
which  stand  forth  in  painful  contrast 
Willi  the  maturity  and  soundness  of 
their  general  opinions.  It  is  the  de- 
lusion of  such  men  which  forms  the 
real  prodigy,  and  on  which  history 
will  pause  in  anxious  enquiry  into 
its  cause. 

A  similar  and  much  more  universal 
delusion  prevailed  in  France  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Revolution. 
All  there,  whether  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor,  patrician  or  plebeian, 
were  earnest  in  favour  of  some 
changes  in  the  political  system ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  States-Ge- 
neral were  assembled,  that  a  majority 
of  the  noblesse,  perceiving  the  ten- 
dency of  the  current  they  had  set  in 
motion,  strove  to  retard  it.  But  in 
France  a  host  of  real  grievances  ex- 
isted, which,  if  they  did  not  require  a 
revolution  for  their  remedy,  at  least 
demanded  far-spread  changes:  the 
political  system  was  so  rotten;  the 
energies  of  the  people  so  cramped 
by  feudal  restraints,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  set  them  free  without 
suck  fundamental  changes  as  neces- 
«arily  unhinged  the  frame  of  society, 
and  unlocked  the  perilous  torrent 
of  democratic  ambition.  But  in 
Crreat  Britain,  when  the  fever  of  in- 
novation began,  the  reverse  of  all 
this  was  the  case.  The  liberties  of 
the  people  had  not  only  never  been 


so  great,  but  they  were  in  a  state  of 
rapid  and  certain  progression;  the 
freedom  of  the  press  was  unbounded ; 
the  democratic  party  was  daily  ac- 
quiring additional  strength  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  the  close 
boroughs  were  at  every  election 
yielding  to  the  extended  influence  of 
liberal  principles;  and  commercial 
wealth,  doubled  since  the  peace,  had 
overspread  the  land  with  unheard  of 
prosperity.  The  restrictions  on  the 
freeaom  of  thought  by  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  had  been  abandon- 
ed; Catholic  Emancipation  had  been 
unwillingly  conceded  to  the  loud  de- 
mands of  the  popular  party;  a  new 
system  of  trade,  founded  on  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Whigs,  had 
been  adopted ;  the  severities  of  the 
criminal  code  were  rapidly  disap- 

E earing ;  the  burden  of  taxation  had 
een  (fiminished  by  L.20,000,000  a- 
year  since  the  general  peace ;  and 
the  legislature,  occupied  in  plans  of 
practical  beneficence,  more  truly  de- 
served the  confidence  of  the  people 
than  it  had  ever  done  in  any  former 
period  of  English  history.  Every 
man  of  reflection  saw,  that  so  far 
from  Reform  being  necessary  to  en- 
able the  people  to  withstand  the  in- 
creasing innuence  of  the  Crown 
and  the  aristocracy,  some  additional 
safeguard  for  them  was  loudly  called 
for,  to  counterbalance  the  immense 
increase  of  democratic  power. 

For  the  existence  of  the  Reform 
passion  among  any  men  of  sense  and 
information,  in  such  circumstances, 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  satis- 
factory account  on  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  human  thought.  It  won't 
do  to  say  it  is  a  mere  mania,  which 
is  rapidly  subsiding  as  the  eyes  of 
the  country  become  opened  to  what 
was  proposed  to  them.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  subsiding  among  the  igno- 
rant millions,  who  raised  the  cry  for 
the  bill  at  the  late  election;  and 
among  a  vast  majority  of  the  men  of 
property,  who  previously  had  no  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  subject,but  now 
perceive  the  terrible  consequences 
to  which  it  is  rapidly  leading.  But 
among  the  thorough-paced  Reform- 
ers, whether  with  or  without  pro- 
perty, there  neither  has  been,  nor 
ever  will  be,  any  reaction  whatever. 
Their  minds  seem  differently  con- 
structed from  those  of  the  conserva- 
tiFe  party;  arguments  which  appear 
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to  the  latter  utterly  unanswerable, 
ai'e  as  much  lost  on  the  former  as  on 
the  winds  of  heaven.  Reason,  ex- 
perience, history,  philosophy,  the 
events  of  the  day,  the  wisdom  of 
ages,  their  own  previous  opinions, 
their  own  recorded  arguments,  pro- 
duce no  more  impression  on  them 
than  a  feather  on  adamant.  Such 
men  are  utterly  irreclaimable  ; 
they  will  live  and  die  Reformers, 
though  the  Jacobin  dagger  were  at 
their  throat,  the  revolutionary  halter 
about  their  necks,  or  the  torch  of 
anarchy  in  their  dwellings.  It  is 
evident  that  the  rivers  of  human 
thought  have  been  turned  by  their 
source ;  the  poison  has  mingled  with 
the  fountains  of  knowledge,  and  in- 
stead of  its  waters  flowing  in  a  deep 
and  healthful  stream,  covering  the 
frontiers  of  civilisation  from  the  in- 
vasion of  error,  they  have  formed 
only  a  noxious  and  pestilential  cur- 
rent, carrying  death  and  desolation 
into  all  the  people  through  whom 
they  flow. 

It  cannot  be  an  useless  or  unin- 
teresting subject  of  discussion,  to 
endeavour  to  trace  the  causes  of  this 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  and  per- 
haps even  amidst  the  darkest  features 
which  it  exhibits,  we  may  discover 
traces  of  the  incipient  operation  of 
the  healing  powers  of  nature,  and 
signs  of  the  wisdom  which  governs, 
amidst  the  madness  of  the  passions 
which  desolate,  the  world. 

**  Other  religions,"  says  the  ablest 
and  most  philosophical  of  living  his- 
torians,^ '*  proposed  to  establish  tlie 
welfare  of  society  by  positive  regu- 
lations, and  laid  down  a  code  for 
the  government  of  mankind  in  all  the 
varied  walks  of  life;  but  society  soon 
outgrew  its  fetters,  and  the  code  of 
an  antiquated  theocracy  was  thrown 
aside,  or  burst  asunder  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  human  mind.     Chris- 


tianity alone  aimed  at  a  different 
object.  Prescribing  no  rule  for  the 
formation  of  society;  dictating  no- 
thing to  the  forms  of  government, 
it  has  concentrated  all  its  energies 
to  coerce  the  human  heart:  it  is 
against  its  depravity  that  all  its  pre- 
cepts are  directed;  to  restrain  its 
passions  that  all  its  fetters  are  mould- 
ed. The  consequence  has  been,  tiiat 
its  progress  has  been  as  steady  and 
progressive  as  that  of  other  religions 
has  been  transient  and  ephemeraU 
Mahometanism  is  already  falling 
into  decay,  and  its  gigantic  frame 
crumbling  with  the  corrupted  mass 
whose  energies  it  has  confined ;  but 
Christianity,  walking  free  and  un- 
fettered in  the  silver  robe  of  inno- 
cence, adapts  itself  equally  to  all 
^es,  and  sways  the  heart  of  man 
alike  in  every  period  of  civilisation. 
Other  religions  have  sought,  by  re- 
gulating the  frame  of  society,  to 
direct  the  human  mind :  but  Chris- 
tianity, aiming  only  at  reforming  the 
internal  spirit  of  the  individual  has 
wrought,  and  will  for  ever  work,tl]e 
greatest  and  most  salutary  changes 
on  society." 

It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  truth 
contained  in  these  eloquent  words 
that  we  are  now  destined  to  witness. 
As  the  fetters  which  Christianity 
imposed  upon  the  selfish  and  malig- 
nant passions  of  the  human  heart 
is  the  real  cause  of  the  freedom, 
intelligence,  and  superiority  of  mo* 
dern  Europe ;  so  it  is  in  the  aban- 
donment of  its  precepts,  the  disre- 
gard of  its  injunctions,  the  contempt 
for  its  restraints,  that  the  remote 
cause  of  the  present  distracted  state 
of  society  is  to  be  found.  The  tem- 
pest of  passion  has  been  let  loose 
upon  a  guilty  world,  because  the 
unseen  spirit  which  swayed  their 
violence,  and  steadied  the  fabric  of 
society,  by  purifying  the  hearts  of 


*  Guizot. — We  have  long  intended  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
found and  philosophical  writings  of  this  great  man,  which,  as  usual  with  all  works  of 
sterling  ability,  in  these  days  of  journal  disquisition  and  party  vehemence,  are  almost 
totaUy  unknown  to  the  British  public.  They  exhibit  the  first  instance  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  human  mind  in  republican  France,  against  the  torrent  of  infidelity,  and 
the  doctrines  of  fatalism ;  and  unfold  the  blessed  influence  of  Christianity  on  modem 
society,  with  an  eloquence  which  must  overwhelm  the  declamations  of  the  sceptic,  and 
a  research  which  will  satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  antiquary.  The  first  breathing-time 
from  the  pressure  firom  domestic  danger  which  is  allowed  us^  nv«  «ba^  ^«<9t^\A  V^  >^ 
writings:  promising  to  our  thougfatfol  readers  that  l\i«T«  «t«  Un«  \&nt«  ^sfiK^ASsioiVI 
or  instructive  auhjeeu  o/joeditation. 
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its  members,  has  yielded  for  a  time  object    Under  tlie  cloak  of  liberal- 

to  the  influence  of  wickedness.  ity,  and  the  specious  names  of  equa« 

"  To  me/'  says  Cicero,  much  re-  Kty  and  reformation,  it  aims  at  a 

rohing  the  causes  of  the  continued  general  emancipation  from  the  yoke 

progress  and  unexampled  prosperity  of  duty,  the  necessities  of  industry, 

of  the  Roman  people,  "  nothing  ap-*  the  restraints  of  religion.     In  ail 

pears  adequate  to  account  for  ft  but  ages,  accordingly,  the  most  vehe- 

the  reverence  and  respect  which  they  ment  democratic  passions  have  been 

have  ever  manifested  for  religion,  excited^  not  in  the  virtttousy  but  the 

In  numbers  the  Spaniards  excel  us,  oieious  periods ;  not  in  the  youth  of 

in  constancy  the  Germans,  in  mill-  patriotism,  but  the  maturity  of  guilt; 

tary  ardour  the  Gauls,  in  the  re*  not  in  the  age  of  Fabrieius,  but  in 

sources  of  war  the  Eastern  monar-  that  of  Marius ;  and  they  have  led, 

chies ;  but  in  devotion  to  the  al-  not  to  the  establishment  of  liberty; 

mighty  gods,  the  Roman  people  ex-  but  the  riveting  of  the  chains  of  dee* 

ceed  any  nation  that  ever  existed.**  potism.    The  transition  is  but  too 

As  this  subiugation  of  selfish  pas-  easy  from  the  vehemence  of  demo« 

tsion  to  die  public  good  was  ihe  cause  cratlc  ambition  to  the  infamy  of  eel- 

of  the  long-continued  progress  and  fish  indulgence;  because  the  object 

glorious  triumphs   of  the  Roman  ofboth  is  the  same,  thefiratification 

people,  so  tiie  abandonment  of  this  of  the  passions  of  the  individual,  not 

feeling,  the  excitation  of  popular  or  the  performance  of  his  duties  or  his 

selfish  passion,  the  substitution  of  virtues, 

Individutd   ambition   for   patriotic  The  real  love  of  freedom  id  aa 

feelhig,  was  Uie  remote  cause  of  Its  distinct  from  the  passion  for  deme* 

decay.    The  passions  first  appeared  cratlc  power,  as  the  virtuous  attach* 

in  the  strife  of  Gracchus :  they  con-  ment  of  marriage,  which  ^  peoples 

tinned  through  the  proscriptions  of  heaven,"  is  from  the  intemperate 

Sylla  and  IVforius:  tney  armed  the  excesses  of  lust,  which  finds  inmates 

democracy  of  Rome  under  Gsesar,  for  hell.    The  one  may  always  be 

ngainst  the  aristocracy  under  Pom-  distinguished  by  eternal  and  never* 

pey:  they  delivered  over  the  empire  fuling  symptoms  from  the  othen 

of  the  world  to  military  despotism  at  The  nrst  is  slow  of  growth,  and  cau* 

Pharsalia;  and  assuming  then  a  more  tious  of  running  into  excess;  it  pre* 

^oble  and  sensual  direction,  pro-  vails  among  the  brave,  the  steady, 

duced  the  corruption  of  Nero,  the  and  the  independent     It  aims  at 

severity  of  Tiberius,  the  infamy  of  nothing  but  practical  improvement ; 

Eliogabalus.    Then  came  the.  age  suggests  nothing  bnt  the  removal  of 

when — **  corrumpere  et  corrumpl  experienced  grievance;  and  shuns 

seculum  vocatur :"  *  when  the  youm  the  very  approach  of  violent  and  un- 

of  Rome  plunged  unbridled  into  the  called  for  changes.    It  was  by  such 

stream  of  pleasure,  and  the  matrons,  ibIow  growth,  and  continued  amend* 

disdaining  the   constancy  even  of  ments,  tha:t  the  British  constitution 

guilty  passion,  applaudea  only  the  gradually  arose;  and  its  durability 

roving  vaiiety  of  promiscuous  inter-  and  beneficence  '  has  been  just  in 

courscf    It  was  not  with  impunity  proportion  to  the  caution  by  which 

that  this  universal  liberation  from  innovation  was  introduced,  and  the 

the  laws  of  religion  and  virtue  took  tenacity  with  which  ancient  custom 

place ;  the  fall  of  the  empire  signa-  ^as  retained.     It  was  by  similar 

lized  its  punishment;  and  ages  of  means,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 

darkness  overspread  the  wor3,  un-  same  spirit,  that  Rome  emerged  from 

til,  under  the  influence  of  a  holier  the  surrounding  states,  and  carried 

religion,  men  were  trained  to  severer  the  eagles  of  the  republic  to  the 

employment8,and  called  to  the  exer*  remotest  comers  of  the  habitable 

eise  of  more  animating  duties.  globe. 

In  this  disastrous  progress  tiie  first  «  Hsbc  olim  veterw  vitam  coluere  Sabini, 

step  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  HancRtmusetfratert  Sic  fortis  EtrurU 

vehement  excitation  of  democratic  erevit ; 

ambition.    It  is  not  liberty,  but  the  Scilieet  et  renim  &eta  est  poldierrima 

removal  of  r€$trmni,  whidi  is  its  Roma.** 


•  Tadtiu.  t  Suetofiitis. 
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The  passion  for  democracy  is  dia- 
tioguished  by  totally  different  fea- 
tures; as  opposite  to  the  former  as 
those  of  heaven  from  helL  It  seeks 
to  remedy  no  practical  grievancCi 
suggests  no  projects  of  real  benefi- 
cence>  disdains  all  adherence  to  an* 
cient  institutions,  plunges  headlong 
into  the  most  violent  innovations, 
stirs  up  at  once  the  most  extrava- 
gant passions.  It  is  shunned  by  the 
cautious,  the  prudent,  and  die  virtu- 
ous, and  vehemently  adopted  by  the 
reckless,  the  ambidous,  and  the  pro* 
fligate.  Freedom,  order,  and  religion, 
are  the  watchword  of  the  former : 
licentiousness,  change,  and  infidel- 
ity, the  war-cry  of  tne  latter.  The 
one  prepares  itself  for  the  discharge 
of  public,  by  the  rigid  performance 
of  private  duty ;  the  other  anticipates 
the  overthrow  of  national  authority* 
by  the  abandonment  of  individual 
restraint.  The  first  strives  to  mode- 
rate the  feelings,  and  is  roused  to 
resistance  only  by  the  presence  of 
danger;  the  last  incessantly  stimu* 
lates  the  passions,  and  ultimately 
dissolves  tne  bonds  of  society.  The 
one  seizes  the  first  oroortunity,  when 
the  ol^ect  for  which  it  contended  is 
gainedf,  to  relapse  into  the  privacy 
of  domestic  life ;  the  other  is  stimu- 
lated by  every  acquisition  to  firesh 
demands,  and  derives  additional 
strength  from  every  concession. 
The  first  produce  the  soldiers  of 
Leonidas,  the  peasants  of  Morgar- 
ten,  the  banms  of  Runnymede;  l^e 
lasl^  the  satellites  of  Cleon,  the  de- 
mons of  Marius,  the  executioners  of 
Robespierre.  Centuries  of  contmit- 
ed  rule  and  blessed  existence  suc- 
ceed the  former :  years  of  anarchy, 
followed  by  ages  of  servitude,  are 
the  punishment  of  the  latter. 

Providence  has  provided  for  the 
extinction  of  this  guilty  principle  in 
a  community,  as  of  unruly  passions 
in  the  individual,  by  the  excesses  to 
which  it  inevitably  leads  its  votauies. 
In  contemplating  the  extraordinary 
fatuity  with  which,  in  all  periods  <^ 
revolutionary  excitement,  the  popu- 
lar party  are  roused  to  additional 
demands  by  every  acquisition  which 
ithey  make,  and  invariably  require 
greater  additions  to  the  power  of 
Ine  people  from  the  prevalence  of 
the  very  sufiering  whicn  has  resulted 
firom  their  first  sttceeefesi  we  migbt 


be  led  to  ccwclude  with  Locke,  that 
Uiere  are  occasions  where  a  nation 
may  become  insane,  or  with  Lowth, 
that,  in  certain  extremities  of  guilty 
God  blinds  the  world,  in  order  that 
it  may  incur  the  punishment  of  i(8 
sins,  if  we  did  not  perceive  that 
such  is  the  invariable  symptom  of 
the  career  of  passioUy  whether  in 
the  individual  or  society,  and  that  no 
special  interposition  of  Providence 
is  requisite,  because  the  punishment 
of  the  ^ilty  people  is  inevitably 
providea  for  in  the  consequences  of 
their  own  intemperance.  It  is  no 
doubt  an  extraordinary  thing  to  see 
a  people  whose  industry  is  failing* 
whose  wealth  is  declining,  whose 
poor  are  starving  from  the  shock 
which  democratic  violence  has  given 
to  their  institutions  and  springs  of 
industnr,  clamouring  for  an  exten* 
sion  of  their  powers,  and  blindly 
striving  to  augment  the  causes  of 
their  present  suffering ;  but  it  is  not 
more  extraordinary  than  to  see  the 
gamester,  whose  property  is  dlsap* 
pearing,  doubling  his  stakes  at  everv 
tlurow;  theldrumcard,  whose  consn* 
tutioa  is  wasting  from  former  in- 
temperance, augmenting  his  daily 
draught;  or  the  sensualist,  whose 
strength  is  exhausted  by  former  ex- 
cesses, striving  to  reanimate  his 
frame  by  unnatural  excitation.  All 
these  effects  in  the  individual,  and 
in  society,  are  produced  by  the  same 
cause.  It  is  the  law  of  nature,  that 
passion  stimulates  Hs  votaries  with 
every  gratification  to  additicmal  ex- 
cesses, and  that  its  punishment,"even 
in  this  world,  is  certainly  and  rapidly 
brought  about,  by  the  consequences 
of  what  it  has  most  ardently  desi- 
red. 

So  rapid  is  the  progress  of  demo- 
cratic ambition,  when  it  is  once  fair- 
ly awakened  in  a  nation,  that  it  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  length  of  its 
existence,  or  the  slow  growth  of  its 
political  frame.  Liberty  was  in  a 
few  years  extinguished  in  Rome  by 
the  passions  awakened  by  Gracchus ; 
the  subsequent  age  of  suffering, 
through  die  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and 
Marius,  of  Geesar  and  Ponapey,  of  Oo* 
tavius  and  Antony,  was  m  vaciUadon  of 
masters,  not  an  era  of  freedom ;  the 
frenzy  of  the  covenant  in  a  few  yean 
brought  the  Enslisk  '^^^^^^^  v^  ^d&K^ 
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elapse  from  the  meetinf;  of  the  States- 
Genercd  till  the  guillotine  of  Robes- 
pierre. As  the  spirit  of  democratic 
ambition  is  the  most  deadly  and  fa- 
tal poison  which  can  be  infused  into 
the  veins  of  a  nation,  so  it  is  the  one 
which  soonest  works  itself  out  of  the 
national  frame ;  society  cannot  exist 
under  its  baneful  influence;  to  its 
fury  may  be  applied  the  words  in- 
tended for  the  epitaph  of  Robes- 
pierre : 

"  Passant,  ne  pleure  pas  son  sort ; 

Car  si'il  vivait  tu  serais  mort." 

The  principle  of  democracy,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  regarded  so  much 
as  an  original  and  independent  evil, 
as  a  symptom  of  a  frame  disorganized, 
corrupted,  and  diseased,  from  other 
causes.  It  is  but  the  application  to 
political  affairs  of  the  unbridled  li- 
cense of  passion,  the  abandonment 
of  duty,  the  disregard  of  religion  in 
private  life.  The  arrival  of  such  an 
era  in  a  free  state,  is  signalized  by 
the  vehemence  of  populu:  strife,  the 
turbulence  of  demagogues,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  boncu  of  government. 
It  is  marked  in  a  despotic  commu- 
nity by  the  dissolution  of  public 
manners,  the  selfishness  of  individual 
character,  the  infamy  of  sensual 
pleasure.  These  two  extremes,  like 
all  other  extremes,  are  nearly  idlied 
to  each  other,  and  occasionally  meet. 
They  both  spring  from  the  disregard 
of  duty,  tiiie  abandonment  of  Uod, 
^e  indulgence  of  passion ;  both  are 
equally  guarded  against  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel;  its  sway  can 
never  be  rejected  without  falling  un- 
der the  dominion  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  farthest  removed  from  the  sobriety 
of  freedom,  the  dignity  of  duty,  the 
sublimity  of  devotion.  '*  Charles  XL," 
says  Chateaubriand,  **  plunged  re- 
publican England  into  the  arms  of 
women;"  and  a  similar  transition 
from  one  passion  to  another  may  be 
observed  in  all  ages  of  vehement  de- 
mocratic excitation. 

To  Uiose  who  cooUy  consider  the 
condition  of  this  country  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  it  cannot  fail  to  oc- 
cur that  these  principles  of  cormp' 
tion  and  disorder  have  been  making 
nmid  progress  amongst  us,  and  that 
whether  or  not  reform  and  anarchy, 
or  freedom  and  happiness,  are  to 
prevail  in  future,  just  depends  on 
ue  question,  Whether  ^e  princi- 
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pies  of  virtue  and  religion,  or  of  vi<:e 
and  infidelity,are  predominant  in  the 
nation?  If  the  former  still  retain 
their  wonted  sway  over  the  hearts 
of  a  majority  of  our  people ;  if  tiie 
ancient  firmness  of  the  British  cha- 
racter, the  piety  and  virtue  of  the 
British  peasantry,  still  survives  in 
the  better  part  of  the  nation,  the 
present  convulsion  will  sink  into  « 
calm,  and  the  banner  of  England  re- 
appear free  and  resplendent  amid 
the  sunshine  of  heaven.  But  if  tbe 
contrary  is  the  case— if  infidelity  has 
insinuated  its  poison  into  the  influ* 
ential  part  of  the  community— if  the 
indulgence  of  passion  has  superseded 
the  discharge  of  duty,  and  uie  desire 
of  power  supplanted  the  control  of 
reason,  let  us  not  hope,  or  pray,  or 
wish  for  salvation.  We  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting;  our  empire  is  delivered 
to  another  people ;  and  as  the  merit- 
ed punishment  for  such  flagrant  in^ 
gratitude  and  violation  of  duty,  we 
are  delivered  over  to  the  lacerati<ML 
of  our  own  passions. 

**  Quos  Deus  vult  perdere,"  said. 
the  Romans, "  prior  dementat"  The 
principle  of  this  maxim,  which  every 
age  has  found  to  be  true,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fatal  sway  of  passion 
and  intemperate  feeling  which  pre- 
vails among  those  who  are  approach* 
ing  destruction.  It  is  not  tnat  tiie 
Aunighty  blinds  those  whom  he  has 
doomed  to  destruction,  but  that  he 
has  doomed  to  destruction  those  who 
are  blinded  by  their  passions.  When 
once  a  people  have  thrown  aside  the 
restraint  ox  virtue  and  religion,  they 
find  themselves  precipitated  into  a 
career,  either  of  private  indulgence 
or  public  contention,  which  leads 
inevitably  to  individual  and  general 
ruin. 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that 
the  truth  is  to  be  explained,  which 
every  man's  experience  must  have 
shewn  to  be  of  universal  application, 
that  those  who  are  the  most  vehe- 
ment supporters  of  democratic  power 
in  youth  when  in  inferior,  generally 
become  the  greatest  tyrants  when  in 
maturer  years  they  are  exalted  to 
superior  stations.  The  reason  is, 
that  resistance  to  restraint  is  the  ru- 
ling principle  in  both  periods  i^  life. 
When  among  the  people,  that  prin- 
ciple operates  by  urffing  resistance 
to  their  superiors ;  ^en  among  the 
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rulers,  by  disregarding  the  control, 
and  forgetting  the  interests  of  their 
inferiors. 

It  is  anothet  consequence  of  the 
same  principle,  that  the  men  who 
are  most  loud  in  their  support  of 
democratical  principles,  who  are 
most  strenuous  in  contending  for  the 
overthrow  of  their  superiors,  are 
tiiose  who  are  least  able  to  subdue 
their  own  passions,  and  least  indul- 
gent and  beneficent  in  private  life. 
Every  body  has  heard  the  observa- 
tion,  that  the  democratic  leaders  are 
generally  the  severest  landlords,  the 
most  tyrannical  rulers,  the  least  cha« 
ritable  and  humane  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  surprise  is  often  expressed 
that  they  should  so  soon  foreet  the 
poor,  for  whom  they  have  made  such 
loud  professions.  There  is,  however, 
in  reality,  nothing  surprising  about 
it :  on  the  contrary,  both  effects  are 
the  result  of  the  same  cause,  and 
flow  from  the  indulgence  of  the  same 
selfish  passions.  The  principle  which 
actuates  them,  is  not  love  of  the 
poor,  or  the  desire  of  liberty,  but 
individual  ambition,  and  a  desire  to 
escape  from  control.  They  desire 
to  rule  others,  because  they  are  not 
able  to  rule  themselves ;  they  strive 
for  emancipation  from  the  rules  of 
virtue,  or  the  precepts  of  religion, 
because  they  feel  that  they  impose 
a  disagreeable  restraint  upon  their 
passions  and  their  vices. 

It  is  from  the  same  cause  that 
every  age  of  civil  dissension  is  des- 
tined to  witness  the  unholy  alliance 
between  the  passion  for  democracy 
and  the  principles  of  infidelity.  The 
horrors  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion were  ushered  in  by  the  scepti- 
cism of  Voltaire  and  the  dreams  of 
Rousseau,  which,  flowing  tiirough 
the  souls  of  the  people,  sapped  the 
foundations  alike  of  private  virtue 
and  public  institutions.  The  second 
Revolution  sprung  from  the  irreli* 
gion,which,  like  a  leprosy,  still  over- 
spreads the  fair  realms  of  France,  and 
has  rendered  unavailing  all  the  vir- 
tue which  has  been  excited,  and  all 
the  tears  which  have  been  shed. 

ABtoniflhment  is  often  expressed, 
that  the  French  have  not  been  able, 
after  all  they  have  suffered,  to  pro- 
cure a  stable  constitution,  or  the 
blessings  of  rational  freedom  for 
themselves;  but  the  surprise  must 
ceaie,  when  jt  is  cot'sraered  that 


two-thirds  of  the  educated  youth  of 
France  are  irreligious,  and  one-half 
of  all  the  children  in  Paris  bastards. 
From  such  polluted  fountains  the 
streams  of  genuine  freedom  can 
never  flow;  from  them  can  issue 
only  the  fierce  contests  of  democra* 
cy,  or  the  unbridled  license  of  cor- 
ruption. It  is  in  very  different  prin- 
ciples, in  the  dominion  of  far  nobler 
feelings,  that  the  foundation  of  liber- 
ty must  be  laid ;  in  the  subjugation 
of  passion  by  the  influence  of  reli- 
^on,  and  the  ascendant  of  reason  by 
the  performance  of  duty.  In  the 
outset  of  her  struggle  for  freedom, 
France  declared  war  against  reli- 
gion ;  and  she  will  never  obtain  it 
till  she  has  been  brought  by  suffer- 
ing, to  admit  the  spirit,  and  obey  the 
injunctions,  of  the  rejected  faith. 

Let  us  not  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  vehemence  of  faction  has  fixed 
with  such  envenomed  fury  upon  the 
British  prelates,  or,  that  the  perform-* 
ance  ofthe  noblest  act  which  adorns 
the  annals  of  the  Church  of  England, 
has  given  rise  to  the  most  atrocious 
calumny  which  has  disgraced  the 
history  of  the  nation.  Why  did  the 
democratic  party  fix  with  such  ran- 
cour upon  the  twentv-five  least  of- 
fensive of  the  two  hundred  peers 
who  rejected  the  Reform  Bill?  Why 
was  the  storm  of  popular  indignation 
turned  entirely  upon  the  spiritual, 
to  the  exclusion  ot  the  temporal  ba- 
rons ?  Because  the  bishops  were  the 
guardians  of  the  faith,  which  was  the 
real  enemy  of  the  unbridled  passions 
of  the  democratic  party,  and  they 
flew  wich  unerring  instinct  to  its  de- 
struction. The  demon  p^ceived  the 
angel  which  had  chained,  in  the 
ranks  which  opposed  him,  and  Satan 
knew  the  spear  of  Michael.  Nomi- 
nally vented  on  the  individuals  who 
opposed  their  ambition,  the  fury 
of  democracy  was  really  directed 
against  the  faith  which  condemned 
their  vices — against  that  unseen  spi- 
rit which  sways  the  human  heart, 
and  prepares  the  happiness  of  soci- 
ety by  subjugating  tne  passions  of 
its  members. 

While  the  passion  of  democracy 
has,  in  every  age,  been  found  leagued 
witii  infidelity,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
has  as  uniformly  been  found  in  close 
union  with  genuine  d<evQ»^Qii.  Ax^'u^ 
in  the  piofouu^  t^^^caia  i^^vsx^^  ^^ 
the  Roiiiftiiv«o^V^>\2&»x  QNR«t^  xx^ 
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ced  the  cause  of  the  majesdc  career 
of  Roman  victories — in  we  disregard 
of  the  gods  under  the  emperors,  that 
Tacitus  foresaw  the  certahi  presage 
of  their  decline.  The  Spartan  youdi 
who  died  with  Leonidas-^tiie  Theban 
who  bled  with  Epaminondas,  were 
animated  by  the  same  dignified  spi- 
rit The  crucifixes  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  mountain  chapels  of  Tyrol, 
stUl  attest  the  devotion  which  bums 
undecayed  among  the  descendants 
of  Tell  and  the  soldiers  of  Hofer« 
It  was  during  the  fervour  of  devo- 
tion, that  the  liberty  of  tiie  United 
Provinces  arose-^e  burghers  of 
Haerlem  cheerfully  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  their  salvation ;  and  from 
its  support,  that  an  inconsiderable 
province  of  firabant  rose  victorious 
oyer  the  power  of  Spain  and  the  In- 
dies. The  soldiers  of  Bruce  knelt 
before  they  engaged  in  the  fight 
of  Bannockbum ;  and  it  was  in  3ie 
stem  valour  of  the  Puritans  that  a 
counterpoise  was  found  for  the  des- 
potism of  Charles,  and  the  decay- 
ing saf^uards  of  feudal  liberty.  The 
fabric  cemented  by  such  hands,  is  of 
long  endurance ;  it  speedily  acquires 
consistency,  and  shelters  for  centu- 
ries an  united,  virtuous,  and  happy 
people.  That  which  is  reared  by  the 
spirit  of  infidelity  and  the  vehemence 
of  passion,  tears  society  in  pieces 
during  its  terror,  and  leaves  behind 
the  wreck  of  nature,  and  a  long  ca- 
talogue of  woes. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  con- 
stitutions struck  out  at  a  heat,  are 
never  durable,  and  that  those  only 
survive  the  decay  of  time,  which, 
like  the  oak,  have  slowly  e^rown  with 
the  process  of  ages.  The  spirit  of 
innovation,  the  passion  for  demo- 
cracy, has  created  the  former;  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  the  resistance  to 
experienced  suffering,  has  moulded 
the  latter.  The  former  have  follow- 
ed the  lurid  fiame  of  popular  ambi- 
tion, and  perished  in  the  strife  of  de- 
mocratic passion;  the  latter  have 
been  guided  by  the  steady  light  of 
experience  and  reason,  and  survived 
through  ages,  by  adapting  themselves 
to  their  wants.  The  rormer  have 
been  allied  to  violence,  intemper- 
ance, and  infidelity,  and  have  run 
the  destined  course  of  guilty  passion. 
The  latter  have  been  founded  on 
moderaticmy  wisdom,  and  religloB, 
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and  shared  in  the  nndecaying  youth 
of  the  human  race. 

The  same  principle  explains  the 
uniform  tendencv  of  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  to  democratical  and  turbulent 
principles.  In  these  great  hotbeds 
of  corruption,  where  human  beings 
are  congregated  together  in  vast 
numbers — where  vice  spreads  from 
the  contagion  of  multitudes,  and 
passion  feeds  upon  profiigacy  of  ha- 
oit— •where  virtue  is  abasned  by  the 
effrontery  of  guilt,  and  vice  is  eneoup 
raged  by  the  facility  of  concealment 
--*where  ardent  spirits  Jnflame  tiie 
mind,  while  they  weaken  the'  body; 
and  licentious  pleasure  brutalizes 
the  intellect,  while  it  unchdns  the 
passions— democratical  ambition  has 
ever  been  predominant.  These  great 
receptacles  of  guilt  have,  in  all  ages^ 
been  turbulent  and  unruly,  because 
they  were  formed  of  persons  whoae 
passions  were  ungovernable;  but 
they  have  never  lea  to  permanent 
freedom,  because  they  were  never 
based  on  virtue  and  religion.  The 
history  of  the  democracies  of  Athens 
and  Florence,  of  Ghent  and  Genoa, 
exhibits  splendid  passages  and  he- 
roic actions ;  but  no  uniform  progress 
or  permanent  freedom.  The  mob  in 
these  communities  often  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  their  superim^s,  but 
never  in  subdumg  themselves ;  their 
annals  exhibit  the  vehemence  of 
party  strife,  and  the  bloody  catastro- 
phes of  popular  insurrections,  but 
never  the  uniform  protec^on  of  all 
classes  of  the  citizens,  or  the  8tea4F 
progress  of  universal  freedom.  Thefar 
rise  was  hailed  by  no  grateful  nations, 
their  progi*ess  marked  by  no  expe- 
rienced blessings.  Unlike  the  bene- 
ficent sun  of  Roman  greatness,  which 
shone  only  to  improve,  their  blaze, 
like  the  dazzling  glare  of  the  meteor, 
^  Rolled,  blazed,  destroyed,  and  was  no 


more. 


It  is  the  confounding  of  these  op- 
posite principles  which  makes  the 
advances  of  democracy  so  perilous, 
and  accounts  for  the  large  number 
of  wise  and  good  men  who,  in  all 
ages,  have  jomed  themselves  to  its 
ranks,  and  sweUed  the  array  of  those 
who  were  destined  to  ruin  their 
country.  Democracy  borrows  tiie 
language  of  virtue— it  speidcs  of  Jus- 
tice, and  equality,  and  fteedcn^— ft 
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invokes  heai'fc^tirriiig  names^  and 
awakens  ennobling  recollections.  Inr 
numerable  able  and  good  men,  like 
the  virtuous  part  of  the  Reformers 
in  these  times,  are  misled  by  the  ho*- 
mage  which  vice  has  thus  paid  to  vir- 
tue— they  join  the  ranks  of  the  wick» 
ed^p-they  find  themselves  unable  to 
moderate  their  excesses,  and  at  last 
become  the  victims  of  the  fatal  al« 
Uance  they  have  formed. 

*f  I  see  well,  O  Athenians,"  said 
St  Paul,  "  that  you  spend  your  lives 
in  seeing  and  hearinff  something 
new."  The  desire  for  Innovation-* 
the  contempt  for  whatever  is  ancient, 
or  established,  or  venerable— the  in- 
.  cessant  craving  for  novelty  and  exci- 
tadoa,  are  tiie  earliest  symptoms  of 
that  corruption  of  public  thouffht 
which  leads  first  to  the  strife  of  civil 
^w^ssensioB^andtheato  the  dissolution 
of  private  manners.  For  fifteen  years 
p«st^  this  fatal  passion  has  been  in- 
cessantly spreading  among  us.  Thia 
must  have  forced  itself  on  the  obser- 
vation of  the  most  inconsiderate.  In 
every  department  of  life,  this  great 
change  may  be  observed;  but  in  none 
so  much  so  as  in  the  objects  of  study, 
and  the  subjects  of  public  interest. 
The  old  works,  which  contain  ti^e 
candensed  wisdom  and  luminous 
research  of  ages,  are  neglected,  and 
new  productions  incessantly  brought 
-forward  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  a 
vitiated  taste.  The  poetry  of  Milton 
and  Thomson,  of  Pope  and  Dryden, 
ia  almost  unknown  to  the  rising  ge- 
neration ;  and  in  its  stead,  tiie  splen- 
did extravagance  of  Byron,  or  tibe 
bewitching  ficense  of  Moore,  is  insi- 
nuated into  every  breast  The  gi*eat 
historians  of  former  times,  mime, 
Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  lie  neglect- 
ed on  the  shelves  of  the  booksellers, 
while  the  ephemeral  trash  of  modem 
novels,  ^or  the  curstHy  sketches  of 
galloping  travellers,  occupy  the  lei- 
sure <tf  a  voracious  public  No  one 
now  goes  back  to  the  cautious  wis- 
dom of  Adam  Smith,  or  the  learned 
sagacity  <tf  Hume ;  but  in  their  stead 
the  crude  tliHMMies  of  Ricardo,  and 
the  rash  paradoxes  of  M'Culloch, 
have  beeome  l^e  watchword  of  tiie 
whole  liberal  par^  in  the  state,  "nie 
B<»T0W8  of  Ctementina  are  forgotten 
•--and  the  genius  of  Richardson  has 
yielded  to  the  changing  phantasma- 
goria of  dissipated  life,  or  tiie  exclu- 
nye  circles  ot  aristocratic  pride*  No 


great  works  intended  to  be  durable, 
or  destined  to  be  immortal,  are  now 
imposed;  but  every  thing  is  adapt* 
ed  to  the  fleeting  taste  of  a  caprici- 
ous generation.  Even  Sir  Walter 
Scott  himself,  the  rival  of  Shak- 
speare,  whose  gigantic  mind  soars 
above  all  surrounding  talent,  has  con-  ' 
tributed,  by  his  prolific  ability,  to 
deprave  the  public  taste.  New  no* 
vels,  of  heart-stirring  interest,  are 
now  looked  for  as  regularly  as  rolls 
for  the  breakfast  table :  and  while 
his  numerous  imitators  have  failed 
in  rivalling  his  transcendent  genius, 
they  have  too  faithfully  kept  up  the 
appetite  for  novelty,  which  his  unri- 
vaUed  powers  created  in  the  public 
mind* 

The  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
magazines  and  reviews,  and  the  im- 
ipeasurable  increase  of  the  daily 
press,  in  this  age  of  fleeting  literary 
talent,  is  another  proof  of  the  rest- 
less and  unsettied  disposition  which 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
temper  of  the  times.  In  many  of 
these  periodical  works  there  is  g^eat 
talent  to  be  found ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
directed  to  the  gratification  of  the 
imagination,  or  the  excitation  of  the 
pas^ons,  and  seldom  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ^e  understanding,  or  the  im- 
provement of  the  heart.  The  moral 
essays  of  Addison— the  dignified  mo- 
ralitv  of  Johnson— the  elegant  dis- 

Suisitions  of  Mackenzie,  would  now 
nd  few  readers.  Stronger  passions 
must  be  developed,  more  vehement 
language  adopted,  greater  extrava- 

fance  pursued,  if  the  attention  of  a 
ckle  and  inconstant  public  is  to  be 
arrested. 

But  most  of  all  is  the  intempe- 
rance, vehemence,  and  sophistry  of 
the  daily  press,  a  proof  of  the  levity 
and  diseased  state  of  the  popular 
mind.  In  perusing  the  abominable 
mass  of  misrepresentation,  falsehood, 
exaggeration,  wickedness,  and  de- 
mon talent,  which  fills  the  pages  of 
too  many  of  the  reforming  and  po- 
pular journals,  it  is  impossible  to 
wonder  at  the  delusion  which  per- 
vades so  large  a  portion  of  the  na- 
tion, or  to  avoid  the  melancholy  con- 
viction, that  we  are  fast  approaching 
a  great  national  catastrophe,  from 
the  total  extirpation  of  all  religious, 
rationai,  or  moral  feeUn%vcL  ^  ^^^ 
part  of  \lie  peo$\e.    Oid.  ^^^  ^^v^^ 
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recent  words  of  a  well-known  writer, 
who  will  not  bo  suspected  of  lean- 
ing unduly  to  the  conservative  side, 
and  whom  we  quote  as  an  unwilling 
witness,  not  an  authority.  **  The  peo- 
ple in  power,"  says  Cobbett, "  at  one 
and  the  same  time  ascribe  the  violent 
acts  of  the  people  to  want  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  the  readine  of  cheap 
publications.  The  fable  oT  the  town 
m  danger  of  being  taken  by  an  ene- 
my, tells  us  that,  upon  a  consulta- 
tion amongst  the  tradesmen  upon  the 
best  means  of  defending  the  town, 
the  tanner  said, '  If  you  nave  a  mind 
to  have  the  town  well  secured,  take 
my  word  for  it  there  is  nothing  like 
leather ;'  and  we  now  hear  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  London  daily  papers, 
whenever  they  hear  of  a  riot  or  a 
fire,  whenever  they  hear  of  a  work- 
house-keeper or  an  overseer's  head 
being  broken,  or  a  tread-mill  being 
demolished,  burst  out  in  indignant 
rage  that  the  poor  creatures  that 
commit  the  violences  cannot  get  a 
London  broadsheet  to  read.  Jud- 
ging from  my  own  feelings,  I  should 
say  that  it  is  happy  for  the  grinders 
and  the  starvers  that  the  working 
people  do  not  get  these  sheets  to 
read ;  for  the  effect  which  the  read- 
ing of  them  has  upon  me  invariably 
is  to  fill  me.  with  revenge  and  with 
rage ;  and  to  such  a  degree,  that,  if 
I  could  be  induced  to  set  fire,  the 
reading  of  these  at  once  stupid  and 
atrocious  publications  would  urge 
me  on  to  the  act ;  and  operating  on 
me  as  the  music  of  Timotheus  did 
upon  Alexander,  I  really  am  ready, 
sometimes,  upon  fiinging  down  their 
mass  of  paragraphs,  to  seize  a  flam- 
beau, and  rush  out  to  burn  up  the 
whole  of  this  infernal  Wen,  this  col- 
lection of  filth,  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical, this  poisoner  of  the  mind,  and 
destroyer  of  the  bodies  of  the  whole 
kingdom ;  but,  above  all  things,  this 
collection  and  amalgamation  of  li- 
terary conceit,  corruption,  and  stu- 
pidity. 

"  Never  looking  at  the  true  causes 
of  the  evil;  brutal  enough  to  believe 
that  the  people  would  have  their 
minds  changed,  and  be  made  as  quiet 
as  they  were  formerly,  by  being  ge- 
nerally what  these  stupid  men  odl 
educated;  being  brutal  enough  to 
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believe  this,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  making  reports  which  shew 
that,  where  one  working  man  could 
read  and  write  formerly,  twenty  can 
now;  being  so  stupia  as  this,  but 
finding  that  the  education,  as  they 
call  it,  does  not  tend  to  produce  that 
submission  which  they  teach,  they 
have  recourse  to  the  last  remedy 
known  to  the  minds  of  such  men; 
namely,  to  punishment  in  all  its 
shapes,  forms,  and  degrees  of  seve- 
rity." * 

Such  is  the  opinion  which  this  de- 
clared republican,  and  author  of  so 
manjr  useful  tracts  for  the  poor,  en- 
tertains of  the  daily  press,  the  exten- 
sion of  which  is  hela  forth  by  the  re- 
formers as  the  only  remedy  for  the 
violence  and  brutality  of  the  people. 
That  this  press  has  done  an  infinite 
deal  of  mischief,  must  be  obvious  to 
the  meanest  capacity.  But  it  is  fully 
as  much  an  effect  as  a  cause ;  it  ori- 
ginates in  a  depraved  and  diseased 
state  of  the  public  mind,  as  much  as 
it  produces  or  increases  it.  HaJf.a 
century  ago,  the  false  assertions,  in- 
temperate abuse,  infidel  sneers,  and 
vehement  passions,  of  a  large  part  of 
the  London  press,  would  nave  dis- 
gusted the  whole  influential  part  of 
the  nation,  and  its  authors  would 
speedily  have  sunk  into  obscurity 
and  contempt.  Now  it  is  to  be  found 
in  drawing-rooms  as  well  as  pot- 
houses, and  is  greedily  perused  by 
fair  and  high-bred  eyes,  as  well  as 
the  victims  of  intemperance  or  the 
sirens  of  pleasure. 

The  consequence  of  this  unsettled 
state  and  change  of  temper  in  the 
public  mind,  have  strongly  appeared 
m  the  legislation  of  late  years.  The 
commerce,  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, have  felt  the  innovating  tempest ; 
deep  and  desolating  furrows  have 
been  left  in  the  wealth,  industry,  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  From  this 
has  flowed  the  sudden  changes  in 
our  commercial  policy,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  abstract 
wisdom  of  their  adoption,  are  now 
universally  admitted  to  have  been 
too  precipitately  embraced :  from 
this  has  flowed  Uie  fatal  suppression 
of  the  paper  circulation,  which  has 
done  more  to  augment  the  public 
distress  than  any  similar  measure 
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which  ever  was  adopted  by  a  legis- 
lature. From  this  has  proceeded  the 
violent  adoption  and  authoritative 
imposition  of  Catholic  emancipation 
—a  measure  which,  however  just 
when  abstractly  considered,  is  now 
admitted  to  have  done  violence  to  the 
feelings  of  a  majority  of  the  nation ; 
the  benefits  of  which,  though  loudly 
promised,  have  never  yet  oeen  ex- 
perienced; which  has  distracted  a 
peaceful,  without  tranquillizing  an 
agitated  community ;  which  has 
thrown  the  torch  of  civil  discord,  into 
England,  without  taking  it  out  of  Ire* 
land. 

Scotland  has  in  a  peculiar  manner 
suffered  from  the  whirlwind  of  inno- 
vation. It  narrowly,  and  by  unpre- 
cedented exertions,  escaped  the  de- 
struction of  its  system  of  banking ; 
from  which  had  flowed  the  broad 
stream  of  Scottish  prosperity,  and  the 
ruin  of  which  would  have  brought 
with  it  that  of  one-half  of  all  the  in- 
dustrious poor  in  the  country.  They 
have  been  visited  with  changes  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  greater 
than  ever  before,  in  so  short  a  time, 
were  inflicted  on  any  people;  and 
which  experience  has  now  demon- 
strated, like  all  other  violent  and 
sweeping  changes,  to  have  remedied 
few  experienced  evils,  and  intro- 
duced many  unknown  grievances. 
They  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
a  system  of  jury  trial  in  civil  causes, 
totally  unsuitable  to  the  character, 
habits,  and  institutions  of  the  nation, 
and  which,  besides  inflicting  severe 
injustice  on  individual  fortunes,  has 
totally  dammed  up  and  exterminated 
all  that  extensive  class  of  legal  ques- 
tions in  which  parole  evidence  is 
required. 

But  all  these  evils,  great  as  they 
are,  and  seriously  as  they  have  af- 
fected the  institutions  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  country,  are  trifling  in 
comparison  to  that  which  has  arisen 
from  the  delusion  and  error  on  po- 
litical subjects,  has  been  carried 
among  that  party  who  now,  to  our 
misfortune,  are  at  the  helm  of  affairs, 
and  whose  rashness  has  done  so 
much,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  aug- 
ment the  rapid  progress  of  national 
dissolution. 

<<  I  hope  to  see  the  time,"  says 


Lord  Brougham,  "  when  every  poor 
man  in  the  country  will  be  able  to 
read  Bacon." — "  It  would  be  much 
more  to  the  purpose,"  says  Cobbett, 
^^  if  he  could  give  every  poor  man  in 
the  country  the  means  of  eating  ba- 
con." Practical  sagacity  never  gave 
a  better  reproof  to  theoretical  and 
perilous  delusion.  To  suppose  that 
one-tenth  of  mankind,  in  any  rank, 
are  capable  of  either  understanding 
or  benefiting  by  Bacon,  is  absurd ; 
but  to  suppose  that  one-hundredth 
part  of  those  in  the  lower  ranks, 
chained  by  necessity  to  daily  labour, 
can  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
Novum  Organum,  is  the  height  of 
infatuation.  Let  us  hear  repimlican 
Cobbett  on  the  subject:  **  The  Lord 
Chancellor  has  an  intention,  it  is 
said,  of  proposing  the  establishment 
of  parish  libraries,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  working  people. 
Only  thi^  of  apartments  for  read- 
ing and  lecturing  in  every  parish. 
These  men  know  no  more  ot  Eng- 
land than  they  do  of  the  moon,  and 
the  lands  in  the  moon.  *  Labourers' 
Institutes,  with  apartments  for  read- 
ing and  lectures !'  It  is  madness,  and 
not  a  hair  short  of  it.  To  propose 
that  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  horses, 
should  be  taught  to  fly,  as  birds  do, 
would  not  be  a  bit  more  a  sign  of 
madness.  It  is  the  employers  that 
want  to  be  educated :  the  landlords, 
parsons,  and  large  farmers,  require 
to  be  taught,  that  it  is  their  true  in- 
terest^  in  tne  end,  to  cause  the  work- 
ing people  to  live  well,  and  to  pos- 
sess the  means  of  being  well  dress- 
ed." *  It  may  be  added,  that  though 
the  poor  will  derive  no  benefit  what- 
ever, but  probably  nothing  but  mis- 
chief, from  Labourers'  Institutes  and 
reading-rooms,  there  is  one  book 
from  whose  perusal  they  can  derive 
nothing  but  good,  and  which  is  as 
well,  as  Lord  Brougham's  visions  are 
ill,  adapted  to  every  capacity;  but 
that  is  the  last  book,  as  was  well 
observed  by  Professor  Wilson,  of 
which  we  hear  any  thing  from  the 
reformers. 

■  When  such  extraordinary  delu- 
sions as  these,  that  the  time  will 
come  when  every  poor  man  can  read 
Bacon,  are  seriously  entertained,  and 
gravely  stated  by  men  of  ackno'w- 
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lodged  ability,  and  in  exalted  situa- 
tions, it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
nation  should  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
insane  projects  of  innovation*  In 
fact,  if  the  prevailing  errors  in  the 
democratical  party  are  traced  to 
their  source,  they  will  be  found  to 
originate  chiefly  in  the  prevalence 
of  that  very  idea  '.as  to  the  intellec- 
tual powers  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
the  prodigious  change  which  is  to 
be  wrougnt  in  them  by  the  prevap 
lence  of  general  education.  If  it  be 
once  conceded,  that  all  the  labour* 
ers  are  capable,  or  can  be  rendered 
capable,  of  reading  and  compr^end* 
ing  Bacon,  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  it  is  not  only  perfectly 
safe,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to 
invest  them  with  a  full  share  of  po^ 
litical  powers.  But  if  the  reverse 
be  proved  to  be  the  fact,  equally  by 
history  and  experience — if  the  great 
mass  of  the  lower  orders  are  mc^ 
pable,  from  their  avocations,  of  en- 
joying the  leisure  requisite  for  se- 
rious study,  and,  from  their  habits, 
of  comprehending  or  taking  an  inte- 
rest in  subjects  of  science — ^if  know- 
ledge is  to  them  an  acquaintance 
with  the  *'  broad  sheets''  of  error, 
not  the  narrow  page  of  truth  and 
salvation— if,  while  nature  has  been 
prodigal  to  all  of  passion,  she  has 
been  sparing  to  most  of  intellect 
—if  the  only  subject  on  which  no 
pains  have  been  taken  by  the  liberal 
party  to  instruct  the  people,  is  the 
only  one  in  which  all  mankind  feel 
an  interest,  and  the  only  book  which 
they  have  taken  no  steps  to  disse- 
minate, is  that  which  alone  contains 
what  is  really  necessary  for  their 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness- 
then  it  follows,  that  a  more  ratal  and 
perilous  doctrine  than  this  never  was 
propagated,  or  one  more  calculated 
to  dissolve  society  into  anarchy,  and 
render  the  very  name  of  education 
odious  in  the  world.  It  follows,  that  to 
intrust  political  power  to  such  hands, 
is  to  commit  the  fabric  of  society  to 
the  elements  of  disorder--to  with- 
draw the  people  from  useful  indus- 
try, by  precipitating  them  into  hurt- 
ful ambition— and  to  flatter  their  pas- 
sions at  the  expense  of  their  virtue 
and  their  happiness. 

But  this  IS  not  the  only  subject 
on  which  the  erroneous  opinions  of 
the  liberal  party  are  such  as  to  ex- 
cite the  astonishment  of  all  tbe  ra- 
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tional  and  well-infoMned  part  of 
mankind.  A  celebrated  leader  of 
their  school,  in  an  evil  hour,  broadked 
the  incredible  paradox,  that  the  i^: 
sence  of  her  landed  proprietors  did 
no  mischief  to  Ireland  i  and  imine^ 
diately  a  thousand  Whig  voicea»  in 
every  part  of  the  empire,  re-edioed 
the  astounding  fallacy.  The  Whig 
papers  incessantly  urged  the  salutary 
effects  which  would  result  freai 
lowering  the  duty  on  spirits,  and  in 
an  evil  hour,  the  Duke  of  WeUhiff^ 
ton  yielded  to  their  suggetfioiii.  fii 
opposition  to  the  convincing  proofs 
of  the  fatal  consequences  of  this 
measure,  which  the  increasing  de- 
pravity, appalling  vices,  and  savage 
cruelty  of  the  lower  orders^in  every 
part  of  the  empire,  aSord ;  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  records  of  all  criminal 
courts,  which  begin  and  end  with 
spirits, — they  still  maintain  that  that 
measure  was  beneficial.  They  stout^ 
\y  argued  for  twenty  years,  in  the 
»ce  of  the  general  prosperity  of 
England,  with  Poor  I^iws,  and  the 
unequalled  misery  of  Ireland,  with* 
out  them,  that  no  legal  provision 
should  be  made  for  Uie  indigent; 
and  now  they  have  as  rapidly  chan- 
ged their  position,  because  their 
leader  in  political  science  has  dis- 
covered his  error.  Their  conduct 
reminds  us  of  what  is  narrated  in 
history  of  the  conversion  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon kingdoms.  *'  The  Prin- 
cess Edelgitha  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  by  her  influence  ef- 
fected the  conversion  of  her  Lord. 
and  all  the  people  were  baptized 
with  him.  Soon  after,  they  relapsed 
into  their  errors,  and  all  the  nation 
immediately  resumed  the  pHEictieea 
of  idolatry." 

In  considering  the  causes^  In  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  tif  Mn 
extraordinary  infatuation  on  political 
subjects  of  the  liberal  party  in  this 
country,  tiieir  long  exclusion  from 
o£Bce  is  probably  the  most  promi- 
nent  Having  been  for  more  than 
half  a  centuiy,  with  the  short  excep- 
tion of  Mr  Fox*s  administration  m 
1788,  and  Lord  Grey's  in  1807,  in 
the  ranks  of  opposition,  they  have 
been  hardened  into  a  compact  ob- 
durate mass,  who  support  each  other 
with  ex^aordinary  tenacity,  and,  like 
the  exiles  from  France,  draw  no 
light  from  the  opinions  of  others,  or 
paseing  events.    **  Us  n'ont  rien  ap- 
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pris,  ils  n'oiit  rien  oubli^,"  is  equal- 
ly true  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

It  is  t^e  nature  of  long  exclusion 
from  office,  or  misfortune  of  any 
sort,  to  make  men  adhere  with  invin- 
cible obstinacy  to  preconceived  opi- 
nions, shut  their  eyes  to  the  les* 
sons  of  wisdcMn  and  experience^  and 
derive  no  light  from  we  course  of 
passing  events.  It  is  the  effect  of 
the  same  causes  to  make  them  cling 
closely  together ;  support  each  other 
in  their  follies,  equally  as  their  vir- 
tues, and  adopt  with  blind  idolatry 
whatever  is  put  forth  by  the  spiri- 
tual leaders  of  the  party.  On  this 
]>rincipl^  the  impotence  of  persecu- 
tion to  extinguish  religious  heresy  is 
founded ;  aim  hence  it  is  thi(t  error 
is  nowhere  adhered  to  with  such 
tenacity,  as  by  those  who  have  suf- 
fered in  any  degree  for  their  opi« 
nions,  and  regard  themselves  as 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  truth.  This 
ptinciple  is  of  universal  application, 
and  has  been  in  operation  from  Ihe 
banning  of  the  world;  and  it  is 
ki  this  reaction  of  thought  against 
power,  that  the  foundation  is  Itud  for 
the  ultimate  developement  of  truth, 
and  the  coercion  of  physical  force 
by  the  sway  of  moral  resolutionr 

But  though  such  are  the  ultimate  ef- 
fects of  this  salutary  principle  in  hu- 
man affairs,  its  immediaie  consequen- 
ces are  often  in  the  highest  degree 
prejudicial,  and  productive  of  the 
most  dreadful  convulsions  to  society. 
The  emigrant  noblesse,  by  shutting 
their  eyes  to  tiielessons  of  experience 
and  the  course  of  events,  imposed  a 
government  upon  France  which  was 
unsuitable  to  the  temper  of  the  times, 
precipitated  the  reigning  family  from 
the  throne,  and  pr<rauced  the  career 
of  mob-government,  popidar  sway, 
and  universal  suffering.  The  Whigs 
of  England,  equally  bunded  by  ^dr 
sectarian  spint  and  long  exclusion 
from  government,  have  inlroduced 
measures  which  promise  to  be  iMHrd- 
ly  less  injurious  in  Uieir  conse- 
quences, and  certainly  are  as  much  at 
variance  with  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. 

Every  person  must  have  observed, 
in  every  part  <^  the  empire^  how 
justly  these  observations  are  appli- 
cable to  the  Whig  partv  for  the  fast 
forty  years.  As  a  body,  they  are 
respectable  fmr  their  abilities,  and 
nfmy  of  tbeiR  %lilf  ettimuMe  for 


their  talents  and  their  virtues^  But 
there  is  throughout  them,  generally, 
a  deplorable  want  of  ori^nality  of 
thought,  and  a  most  extraordinary 
principle  of  Subordination  to  the 
doctrines  of  their  leaders.  When 
you  are  acquainted  with  one  or  two 
of  the  influ^dtial  men  of  the  party, 
you  can  predicate  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty their  opinions  on  every  sub- 
ject of  philosophy,  history,  politics, 
or  taste.  None  seem  to  think  for 
themselves  but  a  few  leading  cha- 
racters; and  whatever  they  say  is 
jmmedktely  adopted  with  implicit 
obedience  and  reverential  awe  by 
all  their  inferiors.  They  have  con- 
trived to  turn  the  current  of  human 
thought  into  confined  and  artificial 
channels.  They  take  in  nothing  but 
Whig  newspapers;  read  nothing  but 
Whig  reviews;  study  nothing  but 
Whie  publications;  live  with  none 
but  Whig  society.  There  is  to  be 
found  in  them,  generally,  a  most  ex- 
traordinary uni&rmity  and  slavish- 
ness  of  opinion,  accompanied  by  a 
degree  of  prejudice  and  tenacity  to 
error,  which  would  appear  altoge- 
ther incredible  in  men  of  such  ac- 
quirements as  many  oi  them  are,  did 
we  not  know  by  experience,  that  it 
is  the  uniform  attendant  of  opposi- 
tion to  power  in  all  ages  smd  parts 
of  the  world. 

By  constantly  raising  the  war-cry 
of  freedom,  and  adopting  the  doc- 
trines which  were  a^eeable  to  ihe 
humbler  classes  of  the  peq[>le,  in 
whom  tiieir  principal  poutical  sup- 
port is  to  be  found,  this  party  have 
gradually  acquired  a  very  great  in- 
nuence  over  the  middling  and  lower 
orders.  During  the  war,  from  the 
excitation  of  national  enthusiasm, 
and  the  influence  of  g6venunent  in 
the  disposal  of  its  enormous  expen- 
diture, Uiis  influence  was  not  sen- 
sibly perceived ;  but  since  the  peace, 
it  has  been  constantly  and  steadily 
on  the  increase,  and  has  at  length 
produced  Uie  social  tempest  by  which 
we  are  now  assailed.  The  conser- 
vative party  were  not  aware  of  their 
danger— 4-eposing  in  fancied  security 
on. we  laurels  of  Nelson  and  Wel- 
lington ;  strong  in  ihe  consciousness 
of  the  real  justice  and  wisdom  of 
tiieir  principles;  regarding  with  ^sl- 
tisfaction  the  ^«^mni.%  xoAi^m^soL^^s 
Inereaslutis  owftMyc«»«a^%»^pa««i^»f, 
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lenient  and  moderate  sway—they  did 
not  perceive  bow  extensively  the 
delusion  of  error,  tiie  poison  of  in- 
fidelity, tlie  seeds  of  anardiy,  had 
spread  among  tlie  people.  They 
were  not  aware  that  a  great  part 
of  the  British  youth,  in  all  ranksy 
had  adopted  liberal  principles ;  that 
the  press,  directing  tiie  fountains  of 
human  thought,  baa  idmost  all  espou- 
sed the  liberal  side ;  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  glories  and  splendour 
arising  from  the  triumph  of  conser- 
vative principles,  the  opposite  party, 
just  because  these  glories  ana  tibat 
splendour  had  crowned  the  efforts 
of  their  opponents,  had  gradually 
disseminatea  the  delusions  which 
were  calculated  to  overthrow  them. 
By  incessant  exertions  at  public 
meetings,  in  periodical  journals, 
newspapers,  and  political  publica- 
tions, by  propagating  the  doctrines 
most  i^eeable  to  the  immense  class 
of  reaoers  whom  general  education 
was  wakening  into  political  activity, 
and  by  sedulously  striving  to  instil 
their  principles  into  the  minds  of 
youth,  ever  accessible  to  error 
when  disguised  under  the  splendid 
colouring  of  freedom  and  liberality, 
they  have  succeeded  in  poisoning 
the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  pro- 
ducing a  state  of  mind  in  the  puolic 
which  cannot,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be 
eradicated  without  an  experience  of 
the  suffering  which  such  errors  are 
calculated  to  produce,  and  of  which 
we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  com- 
mencement. They  have  mingled  not 
life,  but  death  in  the  honied  cup,  and 
the  nation  is  writhing  under  the 
poison  which  it  has  received. 

"  CotI  al  *egro  fanciul*  porgiamo  aspersi, 
Di  soaYelicor  gU  oni  del  vaao 
Saechi  amari,  ingannato  intanto  ei  beoe 
£t  dal'  inganno  suo  morte  receve." 

It  is  from  the  same  cause  that  the 
alarming  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mid- 
dling orders  of  that  important  class, 
who,  in  179d,were  almost  unanimous 
against  the  principles  of  revolution, 
are  now  become  vehement  support- 
ers of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  reason 
is,  that,  at  the  former  period,  they 
were  not  infected  with  the  torrent 
of  error,  delusion,  and  sophistry,with 
which,  for  the  forty  succeeding  years, 
the  Whigs  have  incessantly  fifled  the 
"public  mind,   The  plain  good  ^senso 


of  Englishmoi  was  nnt  thim  irndgrn 
mined  by  the  ^  fanaticism  ofAtBchh 
infidelity,"  as  GaraotfindjrcaUadit^f 
nor  was  tlie  firmness  of  English  pa»^ 
triotism  overborne  by  the -extavs* 
gance  of  an  ambitions  0^)poeiliea,i 
Theyhad  not  then  learned tOTeil4ne««: 
ligion  under  the  cloak  of  libeial^y-^ 
licentiousness  under  that  of  liberty— ^ 
or  paradox  under  that  of  philoBoplMr. 
It  is  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  Wh^; 
party,  since  they  were  exdadedfratt 
ofiice,  to  pervert  the  puUic  miad,' 
coupled  with  the  attractive  garb  of 
liberality  and  A«edom  whidi  they 
wore,  which  has  gone  so  £ur  to  ahake 
the  pillars  of  nimonal security, audi 
prepared  the  way  for  public  coiitiiIk  ■ 
sion,  by  the  unhinging  of  inivata 
opinion.    The  Tories  have  much  to 
answer  for,  in  not  having  sooner 
made  exertions  to  stem  tins  devaat* 
ating  torrent;  but  the  truth  is,  they 
were  not  aware  of  their  danger,  and 
reposed  in  fancied  security  on  the 
edge  of  an  abyss,  which  was  silentiy 
preparing  to  engulf  them.  They.dki 
not  recollect,  that  there  is  no  borier 
so  great— no  power  so  overwhelm«< 
ing — that  is  not,  in  the  end^  oveiw.. 
come  by  the  incessant  application  of 
an  inconsiderable  force— that  tower* 
which  withstood  the  shock  &i  war,- 
yield  to  the  mouldering  hand  of  ve* 
fetation — and  that  mounts  barriers^ 
impassible  to  human  strength,  aro 
worn  through  by  the  ceaselesft  floir 
of  water. 

We  do  not  accuse  the  leaders  of 
Whig  thought  of  intentional  error, 
or  a  wish  to  injure  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. We  are  convinced  they  act- 
ed on  principles  the  very  reverse  | 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  as  human  na- 
ture^ is  every  where  the  same»  that, 
in  similar  circumstances,  we  should 
be  as  much  warped  by  error,  and 
mystified  by  prejudice,  as  they  lutve 
been.    What  we  assert  is,  that  cir- 
cumstances have  produced  an  utter 
perversion  of  mind,  and  blindness  to 
truth,  in  almost  the  whole  of  their 
body :  that,  following  the  principle 
of  opposition,  even  in  speculative 
thoimit,  they  have  studied,  not  with 
the  design  of  discovering  trutii,  but 
of  discovering   arguments  against 
their  opponents,  and  adopted  error, 
not  because  it  was  supported  by  rea- 
son, or  justified  by  experience,  but 
because  their  antagonists  had  stum- 
bled upon  truth.    This  principle  af- 
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fords  a  key  to  their  grand  errors  on 
all  subjeets.  The  Tories  supported 
the  war,  therefore  the  Whigs  oppo- 
sed it;  the  Tories  based  their  autho- 
rity on  tiie  influence  of  religion, 
therefore  the  Whigs  covertly,  but 
incessantly,  turned  it  into  ridicule ; 
the  Tories  encouraged  the  colonies  of 
the  empire,  therefore  the  Whigs 
strove^  the  moment  they  got  into 
power,  to  depress  them ;  the  Tories 
supported  the  allies  of  England,  and 
endeavoured  to  weaken  their  ene- 
mies, therefore  the  Whigs  endea- 
voured to  injure  their  allies  and  be- 
nefit Uieir  enemies;  the  Tories  sup- 
ported the  British  against  the  foreign 
cultivator,  therefore  the  Whigs  are 
preparing  to  sacrifice  him  to  his 
rival ;  the  Tories  had  augmented  the 
duties  on  spirits,  to  check  the  con- 
sumption of  that  ruinous  article, 
therefore  the  Whi^s  earnestly  advo- 
cated their  reduction,  and  deluged 
the  country  with  crime  in  conse- 
quence ;  the  Tories  had  maintained 
inviolate  the  national  faith,  therefore 
tlie  first  measure  of  the  Whigs  was 
to  violate  it;  the  Tories  laboured 
assiduously  to  uphold  the  consti- 
tution, therefore  the  Whigs  signal- 
ized Uieir  first  accession  to  power 
by  an  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  Such 
conduct  would  appear  incredible,  on 
the  ordinary  principles  of  human 
conduct,  but  it  is  easily  accounted 
for,  when  we  recollect  that  the  Pro- 
testants stood  up  at  prayer,  because 
the  Catholics  had  knelt,  and  destroy- 
ed the  cathedrals,  because  they  had 
erected  them. 

The  sudden  and  perilous  exten- 
sion 0^  education  to  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  at  the  very  time  that 
these  perilous  and  innovating  prin- 
ciples were  incessantly  inculcated 
by  tiie  popular  party,  and  the  vast 
increase  ofour  manufacturing  towns, 
at  t^e  same  period,  have  both  con- 
tributed to  augment  the  same  fatal 
propensity.  The  one  augmented  the 
channels  by  which  the  poison  of  in- 
fidelity and  the  delusions  of  error 
reached  the  lower  orders,  while  the 
latter  increased  immensely  the  in- 
flammable and  corrupted  mass  into 
which  they  were  to  be  poured.  There 
are  twenty  of  the  poor  who  can  now 
read,  for  one  who  could  do  so  for- 


merly ;  and  all  of  the  manufieu^turing 
towns  of  Britain  have  added  fif^, 
many  one  hundred  per  cent^  to 
their  numbers,  during  the  last  ten 
years.  These  changes  co-existing  ik 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  with  tke 
warp  towards  error  which  the  Whig 
party  had  acquired  during  the  revo- 
lutionary contest,  have  combined  to 
produce  the  present  extraordhiary 
and  anomalous  state  of  public 
thought.  When  the  vast  and  de* 
mocratical  bodies  in  the  manufactu- 
ring towns  were  wakened  into  poli- 
ticai  life,  and  had  their  passions 
turned  by  the  power  of  reaoing  into 
the  arena  of  domestic  strife,  the 
newspapers  soon  discovered  Uiat 
their  principal  circulation  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  these  great  emporiums 
of  the  passions ;  and  that  nothing 
was  so  acceptable  to  them  as  inces« 
sant  abuse  ot  their  superiors.  ''  Eges- 
tas  cupida  novarum  rerum,"^  speed- 
ily asserted  its  fatal  ascendency 
in  the  commonwealth;  every  thing 
which  was  sacred  or  venerable,  sanc- 
tified by  usage,  or  recommended  by 
experience,  speedily  became  the  ob- 
ject of  attack  to  the  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule and  the  artillery  of  sophistry ; 
and  political  ambition,  anxious  to 
triumph  by  such  instruments,  soon 
discovered  that  no  method  could  be 
relied  on  for  success,  but  extrava- 
gance in  the  same  inflammatory  prin- 
ciples, and  increase  in  the  same  po- 
pular flattery.  Hence  the  fatal  ra- 
pidity with  which  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples have  spread  of  late  years ;  tiie 
utter  perversion  of  thought  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  on  all  political 
subjects;  the  abhorrence  to  every 
thing  established ;  the  passion  ton  iiw 
novation,  and  the  universal  growth 
of  irreligious  principle,  and  mond 
depravity,  in  the  population  of  all  tiie 
great  cities  of  the  empire. 

As  long  as  these  principles  were 
confined  only  to  speculative  men, 
the  teachers  of  youtn,  or  the  popu- 
lar leaders,  they  did  no  immediate 
mischief,  and  were  instrumental  only 
in  preparing  the  downfall  of  establish* 
ed  institutions,  by  sapping  the  foun- 
dations in  general  opinion  on  which 
tiiey  rested;  but  when  they  began 
to  be  carried  into  effiBct  by  legisla- 
tion, they  Imve  invariably  produced. 
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or  threatened,  the  most  disastrous 
efi(Bct9t  Each  3ucceB8ive  accession 
of  the  Whig  party  to  power,  accord- 
ingly, for  the  last  half  century,  lias 
been  marked  by  the  immediate  com- 
mencement of  some  perilous  mea« 
sure,  and  the  nation  has  on  every 
such  occasion  narrowly  escaped  ship- 
wreck from  their  enormous  inno- 
yations.    Mr  Fox,  in  1783,  instantly 

Erepared  his  India  Bill,  which,  if  it 
ad  not  been  defeated  by  the  firm- 
Bess  of  the  House  of  Peers,  would, 
by  vesting  the  whole  patronage  of 
India  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown, 
have  long  ago  subverted  the  ba- 
lance of  the  constitution,  and  de- 
stroyed the  liberties  of  the  people 
by  the  influence  of  Eastern  corrup- 
tion. No  sooner  were  they  installed 
in  power,  in  1 807,  than  the^  set  about 
forchig  Oitholic  emancipation  at 
once  on  the  sovereign  and  the  peo- 
ple-—a  measure  which  has  wellnigh 
overthrown  the  equipoise  of  the  con- 
stitution, even  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, and  which,  if  persisted  in  at 
that  time,  would  unquestionably  have 
led  to  a  civil  convulsion.  No  sooner 
had  they  got  possession  of  the  reins 
in  1880,  than  they  set  on  foot  mea- 
sures of  finance  which  threatened 
ruin  to  the  great  commercial  and  co- 
lonial interests  of  the  empire ;  and, 
when  defeated  in  that,united  all  their 
strength  to  subvert  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  empire. 

But  it  is  in  the  very  ma^itude  of 
these  dianges,  and  the  vitiu  interests 
which  they  every  where  affect,  that  the 
l^eai  security  against  their  ultimate 
success  is  to  be  found.  All  the  firreat 
interests  of  the  empire— our  agricul- 
ture, our  colonies,  our  shipping,  our 
commerce,  are  threatened  oy  diese 
perilous  innovations.  Nothing  but  the 
way  in  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, they  have  deluded  the  country 
with  sophistical  prmciples,  could 
have  enabled  the  authors  of  these 
changes  to  remain  a  week  at  the 
head  of  affairs :  they  are  borne  for- 
ward merely  on  the  stream  of  error 
and  passion  which  they  originally 
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formed,  and  have  now  urged  into  a 
torrenL  But  the  practical  dflEppt  of 
these  ruinous  innovations  must,  in 
the  end,  open  men's  [eyes  to  the  de- 
lusion on  which  they  are.iounded, 
and  convince  those  whose  under- 
standings have  become  so  warpe^  as 
to  be  inaccessible  to  every  other  spe- 
cies of  persuasion.  Already  every 
branch  of  industry— every  man  who 
lives  by  his  labour  in  the  country,  is 
suffering  from  their  Innovadons,  U 
fatal  measures  can  be  retarded  a 
little  longer,  the  0de  must  aet  in  the 
other  direction. 

Still  greater  hope  is  to  be  derived 
from  me  reaction  of  genius .  ^nd 
wisdom,  against  violence  md  tpio- 
rance,  which  is  now  so  powernjUy 
takinjg  place,  and  promises  soon  to 
purify  we  streams  of  thoii||)it  of  all 
the  dross  and  poison  with  which 
they  have  so  long  been  polluted*  It 
is  this  under  current  perpetually 
flowing,  which  corrects  tae  errors  of 

f»revaifiiig  institutions,  and  ultim^te- 
y  comes  to  influence  the  measnres 
of  government,  by  swaying  ^  opi- 
nions of  those  who  direct  it.  Al- 
ready the  talents  of  the  conservaUre 
party  have  been  splendidly  di;awn 
forth;  already  have  the  jjomthof 
England  flocked  to  the  side  «f  t^Uth 
at  both  universities,  and  the  cmise 
of  order  triumphed  in  every  field 
where  it  has  been  brought  to  epm- 
bat  the  principle  of  misrule.  In  the 
solitude  of  tnought,  the  drops'  of 

genius  are  beginning  to  fall  from 
keir  crystal  ceils,  and  the  fountains 
of  eloquence  to  pour  forth  t|M>se 
mighty  streams  wmdi>  uipbcjkea  in 
a  moment  of  peril  and  alann^^are 
destined  to  vivify  and  improve  ram- 
kind  through  every  succeedii^  ftfe. 
It  is  in  such  contemplation  ctf  Ae 
healing  powers  of  Nature,  that  men, 
in  arduous  times,  are  best  fitted  to 
discharge  their  social  duties;  and 
the  sufiSrin^  are  not  to  be  regretted 
which  awaken  men  to  noble  feel- 
ings, and  amidst  the  passions  which 
distract,  point  to  the  wisdom  which 
finally  governs  the  world. 
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IIfT*fcCl5!*TBD  LETTERS  FBOtf  A  ROMAN   CATHOLIC  CLliRQTMAlf  RBSfDM  IN 

IRELAND,  TO  A  FRIEND  IN  ROME.  '' 


How  We  came  into  possesdon  of 
the  following  important  documents 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
to  say,  further  than  that,  in  giving 
them  to  tiie  world,  we  are  guflty  of 
no  breach  of  private  confidence. 

They  contain  disclosures  respect- 
ing the  views  of  the  Roman  Catnolic 
party  in  Ireland,  which  will  not  come 
ny  surprise  upon  the  readers  of  this 
journal,  as  they  are  in  accordance 
with  all  our  previous  anticipations. 
We  required  them  not  for  the  con- 
firmation of  our  opinions.  But  there 
are  many  to  whom  they  must  be  of 
use.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,—- 
and  often  bring  home  conviction  to 
minds  that  would  have  been  Inacces- 
sible to  ai|;ument 

The  reader  will  smile  at  the  serious 
eaniestness  with  which  this  popish 
writer  argues  in  favour  of  the  nonon, 
that,  because  events  have  strangely 
combined  for  the  temporary  exalta- 
tion of  his  cause,  that  cause  is  there- 
fore under  the  guidance  of  a  special 
providence.  The  induction  is  rar  too 
limited  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
he  draws; — ^but  it  is  important  as 
evincing  Ihe  deep  sincerity  as  well 
as  the  enthusiasm  of  his  persuasions. 
The  time  will  come  when  we  shall 
be  able,  by  tracing  events  a  little 
farther,  to  reverse  tne  inference,  and 
to  show  how  all  things,  even  the  most 
mmrently  adverse,  work  together 
for  good,  and  how  true  religion  shall 
have  been  benefited  by  the  tempo- 
rary exaltation  of  its  enemies.  Mean- 
while, it  is  well  to  be  instructed  by 
these  enemies  in  their  own  designs, 
and  to  be  distinctly  forewarned^  by 
Ibem  upon  what  it  is  they  calculate 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  gi- 
gantic projects. 

When  the  writer  speaks  of  his  own 
party,  we  may  give  tne  most  implicit 
credit  to  his  statements.  Not  so, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Established 
Church.    Although  there  is  much 


truth  in  trhat  he  says  respetstihgher 
present  condition,  yet,  geiMntily 
speaking,  her  deficiencies  are  exag- 
gerated, and  the  errors  that  are  (H>m- 
mitted  in  the  disposal  of  her  patron- 
age, are  noticed  with  too  much  cen- 
soriousness  and  too  little  discrimina- 
tion. Nevertheless,  we  have  not 
thought  it  right  to  withhold  such  i^ii- 
madversions  from  the  public.  Anum's 
enemy  is  often  his  best  lookin^gMss, 
It  is  better  to  see  our  faults  mrough 
a  medium  by  which  they  are  extra* 
vagantly  ma^ified,  than  not  to  ftee 
them  at  all.  Wemaythenbeenidbled 
to  realize  the  poet's  wish, 

**  Ob,  wad  kind  Heaven  the  gifkie  gia  ufi 
To  see  ourtelvee  at  otbert  see  us. 
It  wed  free  mony  a  blunder  free  us. 

An  fooUsb  notions** 

and  the  very  malice  that  exults  in  our 
anticipated  destruction  may  prove 
like  tne  noise  of  the  rattlesnake,  the 
warning  that  apprizes  us  of  our  dan- 
ger. 

It  was,  of  course,  with  no  such 
view  the  following  letters  were  writ- 
ten;— ^but  it  is  vnth  no  other  they 
are  now  submitted  to  the  reader. 
They  furnish  food  for  much  refiec- 
tion.  They  prove  the  exceedingly 
unsound  foundation  of  our  present 
policy.  They  evince  the  watchful 
wiliness  of  our  adversaries,  and  our 
own  supinenesB  and  liintai^on. 
They  show  how  much  more  hfldrbi^en 
granted  ^'upon  commilsiofi,'*  lfe»n 
should  have  been  conferred  by  phi- 
dence  or  by  wisdom.  In  a  ^vord, 
our  folly  is  now  so  apparent,  and  our 
danger  so  imminent,  that  if  we  fail 
to  profit  by  this  last  and  most  stri- 
king exhortation  to  take  heed,  fiir- 
nished  as  it  were  by  the  sparkling  of 
the  assassin's  daj^ger  whicn  has  drop- 
ped unawares  &om  its  sheath,  nu- 
racles  would  fall  to  rouse  us, — ^  toe 
would  not  he  convinced  even  th&Ugh 
one  rose  from  the  dead!** 


Letter  I. 


My  Dear  Friend, 
You  are  natiurallv  desirous  to  know 
how  matters  go  on  in  Ireland:  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  only  matters  which 
■hould  or  ought  to  interest  you— 
tkoee  which  concern  our  hitfierto  af« 


fiicted  religion^the  trae  Church  of 
Grod  in  the  Wilderness.    Tml^^Tss^ 
friend,  deep  V^  I3d^  ^w  ^^^VtfSft^'V 
infoTva  you  KlbaX  t^VH&e^^  cast  ^  vt%r 
Bent 'be  mot©  pi  WW  w».  ^^V^^S 
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and  danger— 4d[id  every"  thing  seems 
to  threaten  unsettiement  and  change. . 
Here,  also,  changes  appear  at  hand, 
but  changes  which  will  be  for  the 
hotter ;  cnanges  which  I  cannot  but 
regard  as  the  speedy  forerunners  of 
thS  re-establisDinent  of  our  Holy 
CSnirch  in  this  country.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  some  consolation  to  know,  that, 
if  you  should  be  driven  from  home 
bv  the  approaching  continental  trou- 
btes,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
tliat  Ireland  will  be  speedily  in  a  con- 
ation to  merit  even  a  higher  distinc- 
tion than  that  of*  the  *'  Island  of 
Saints,"  by  affording  a  hospitable 
asylum  to  the  persecuted  orthodoxy 
of  Catholic  Europe. 

I  IcDOwyou  will  be  anxious  to  learn 
the  grounds  upon  which  I  thus  con- 
fidently predict  '*  a  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished."  They  are 
many  and  various-^some  of  tiiem 
strong — some  of  them  slender— some 
arising  from  design — some  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  accident — some 
proceeding  from  the  folly,  I  would 
say  the  infatuation,  of  our  enemies ; 
Eiome  from  the  unwary  ignorance  of 
our  friends;  but,  all  conspiring  to 
tibe  same  end,  with  an  unity  of  pur- 
pose 80  curiously  perfect,  that  I 
should  deem  it  impiety  not  to  ascribe 
^e  whole  to  the  guidance  of  a  gra- 
ciously superintending  Providence. 
Yes,  my  friend,  the  G&d  of  our  fa^ 
^ers  still  watches  over  the  affiiirs  of 
onr  Church,  and  will  visit  his  aiBict- 
ed  children  here  with  a  speedy  and 
effectual  deliverance.  We  have  suf- 
fered long  under  the  tyranny  of  tiie 
enemies  of  all  righteousness.  Our 
sacred  soil  has  long  been  polluted  by 
the  unhallowed  footsteps  of  the  Sax- 
on and  the  sti'anger.  The  time  is  not 
fiu^  distant  when  we  shall  cast  off  the 
yoke,  and  exhibit  to  convulsed  and 
agitated  Europe  the  glorious  specta- 
cie  of  a  country  combining  the  bless- 
ing of  true  belief  with  Uie  posses- 
sion of  national  and  legislative  inde- 
pendence. But  you  are,  I  know,  im- 
patient for  my  reasons  for  all  these 
confident  predictions.  You  shall  have 
them — listen—^**  in  ordinc  cuncta 
docebo." 

Tou  are  aware  of  the  circumstan- 
ces whidi  led,  in  1829,  to  the  passing 
<»f  die  Catholic  bill.  It  was  carried 
bj  those  who  had  iJways  been  our 
CQHsist^t  and  determined  enemies. 
I  cMfepqa  thati  at  that  period,  I  was 


alarmed  by  the  violence  of  Qucagir,. 
tators  in  this  country.   It  wa9,iHi.9¥r 
treroe,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me».fip^ 
injudicious^  tliat  1  feared  it  would : 
have  di^usted  our  friends,  land  fw* 
nished  Government  with  an.  «xcuBe 
for  coercive  measures  that  mighi 
have   interminably   protracted  the 
hour  of  civil  freedom.    But  I  was 
soon  to  be  agreeably  decelveidj^  and 
made  to  feel,  by  joyful  experieace, 
that,  when  Grod  is  for  u^  not  even 
our  own  folly  can  counteract  his  wise 
decrees.    The  Duke  of  WelUngtOD* 
who  acceded  to  office  with  a  isecret 
determination  to  carry  our  queatioi^ 
made  that  very  violence  an  excuae. 
for  appearing  to  be  frightened  inlQ  ■ 
concessions,  for  which  he  would  not 
suffer  us  to  be  indebted  to  his  sena^ 
of  justice.  You  know  the  very  UttlA . 
interest  which  I  took  in  what  w^ 
called  "  the  great  question  of  EmaB^ 
dpation."     You  also  know  my,s^^ 
sons  for  my  coldness  upon  that  aubr 
ject.    I  feared  it  might  lead  to  a  de^ 
fection  from  our  holy  faith ;  and  civil 
liberty  would  have  been  dearly  .pur- 
chased, if  the  necessary  consequence 
was  an  abandonment  of  larue  re- 
ligion.   If,  therefore*  a  Protestant 
Parliament  had  openly  and  geiie* 
rously  thrown  wide  its  gifttefi  to  t}ij9 
outcast  Irish  Catholics,  and».  in. -tt»e 
true  spirit  of  enlightened  liberaHty^ 
invited  them  to  enter,  I  fear^  .t})at 
the  proverbial  wai'm-heartednoas^  (^ 
my  countrymen  might  have  thrown 
them  off  their  guard,  and,  in  the  m;- 
dour  of  their  unsuspecting  gratlttidep 
ex{)osed  them  to  heretical  contami- 
nation.    But,  see  how  the  course  of 
events  was  actually  ordered,  aii4 
adore  the  wisdom  of  a  superinteadr 
ing  Providence  I  That  which  was  6f^ 
nied  to  justice  and  to  policy,  W9^ 
yielded  to  fear  !  That  which  was  nh 
fused,  when  concession  would  hai;e 
been  gracious  by  being  unconstrain- 
ed, was  granted  when  the  proposed 
measure  of  liberalii^  was  thankless 
because  extorted  I  Then,  those  civil 
inunuuitics,  which,  I  was  apprehen- 
sive, would  have  dissolved  our  party, 
were  conferred  upon  them  under  cir- 
cumstances by  which  our  party  was 
still  kept  together.  They  were  made 
to  feel  that  the  privileges  which  thnQy 
acquired  were  the  reward  of  political 
violence.    They  learned  iJbe  secret 
of  their  own  strength-*the  inqHMt- 
ance  of  their  own  unions  and  they 
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dro,  accdrdingly,  new  that  tbey  are 
invented  with  all  th^  priril^s  of  the 
state,  as  compact  ana  as^  resolu  te  for 
th^  accomplishment  of  those  ulterior 
objects  to  which  you  and  I  so  ar« 
dently  look  forward^  as  ever  they 
T^ere,  in  the  day  of  their  disabilities, 
for  the  attainment  of  Emancipation. 
But,  you  will  ask  me,  was  the  iron 
Ouke,  as  he  is  called,  reallif  frighten- 
ed by  the  Catholic  Association  ?  No 
more  than  I  was.  There  was  not  a 
man  in  England  who  knew  better  the 
stuff  of  which  they  were  made.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  Europe  who  would 
hare  been  less  likely  to  quail,  if  there 
was  any  real  danger.  But  the  Duke, 
some  how  or  other,  began  to  consi- 
der that  the  measure  of  Emancipation 
was  a  wise  one.  Of  religion,  I  be- 
lieve no  one  accuses  him  of  caring^ 
very  much.  And  the  arguments  of 
Burke,  and  Fox,  and  Grattan,  who 
advocated  the  measure  when  it  really 
might  have  produced  what  they 
\Vould  have  considered  salutary  ef- 
fects, began  to  impinge  upon  the  re- 
tina of  the  Duke's  mental  vision,  at 
a  time  vrhen  circumstances  had  alto- 
gether altered  the  state  of  the  ques- 
noti,  and  when  the  most  sanguine  of 
its  enlightened  advocates  would  have 
Acknowledged  that  the  benefits  to  be 
expected  from  it  were  doubtful.  The 
Duke's  character  as  a  warrior  was 
Complete.  His  exploits  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe. 
He  was  ambitious  of  tiie  character  of 
a  statesman;  and  supposed  that  he 
could  not  exhibit  either  his  power  or 
his  wisdom  in  this  new  character 
more  decidedly,  than  by  carrying  a 
measure  which  baffled  tiie  ability  of 
the  greatest  senators  that  ever  were 
aijthe  Ikead  of  an  English  administra- 
tion. He  wished  to  eclipse  Pitt  and 
Pox  and  Canning,  as  completely  as 
be  had  conquered  Boni^>arte.  To 
this  I  attribute  his  conduct.  He  was 
not  frightened  by  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation into  the  surrender  .of  their 
dvil  privUeges — ^but  he  would  not 
suffer  their  violence  to  divert  him 
from  Ae  settled  purpose  of  confer- 
ring t^lr  dvil  privileges  upon  them. 
It  waes  a  grand  thing  to  Hty  he  was 
afraid  of  civil  war.  It  had  its  effect 
iip^n  fools  and -dotards,  and  furnish- 
ed him  Ynik%pftt9kt  for  doing  that 
<t^«rrthing,'whtel»^  hnl  there  been  tiie 
-iMNft  ground  for  hiv  fmBrehension,  he 
vr^Md-  liave  cut  vff  fir  right  YmbA 


so<mer  tiiaii  have  rec4^mmeade4-r«*. 
But,  does  not  all  this  ^vfhai^.tihali 
events'  have  beeii  oy^ruled  .ditl  Pror 
vidence?  Results  have  been.pro4un 
ced  by  the  folly  of  our  agitator 8,.iui4 
the  infatuation  of  our  eneu^Si^whif^ 
no  wisdom  or  foresight  on  our  .part . 
could  h&ve  rendered  prol^able.  May 
the  same  Almighty  Power  stUl.  cofir . 
tinue  to  preside  over  our  affairs^  and 
may  we,  with  humble  gratitude  laaru 
to  estimate  the  value  of  his  divine 
protection ! 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  shewn  how  the 
measure  which  it  was  apprehended 
would  have  ruined  us  as  a  secl^  and 
weakened  us  as  a  party,  was  granted 
in  a  manner  and  under  circumstanf 
ces  which  increased  and  consoUda^ 
ted  our  political  and  religioua  Im* 
portance.  If  it  found  us  strongs  it 
has  made  us  stronger.  But  that  if! 
not  all,  or  even  halh  Whilst  it  pro- 
moted union  and  confidence  among, 
us,  it  has  caused  divisions,  and  car- 
ried dismay,  among  our  adversaries* 
This  I  shall  now  proceed  to  etxplain 
to  you. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Hi^ 
Peel  were,  you  know,  regarded  aa 
the  heads  of  the  Tory  party.  TheT 
were  distinguished,  during  the& 
whole  political  lives,  by  hostility  to 
our  clauns.  They  both  went  out  olf 
office  when  Mr  Canning  became 
premier,  because  they  would  not 
act  under  a  prime  minister  who  was 
a  powerful  and  determined  advocate 
of  Emancipation,  although  Mr  Cann 
nin^  had  pledged,  himself  not  =10 
make  that  measure,  a  cabinet  quea- 
tion,  and  would  have  lefb  his  col- 
leagues free  and  unshackled  tp  ;Q]>> 
pose  or  support  it  as  they  pt^$^8§#« 
Well,  they  contrived  to  crippde.ii^ 
embarrass  him  during  tib^B  sho^ 
lived  period  of  his  power,,  fpidn.p 
the  end,  broke  his  heart.  That  bnl^ 
liant  declaimer  may  be  said^literally^ 
to  have  fEdlen  a  victim  to  their  hoia- 
tilUy  and  his  own  ambition.  He  wiui 
succeeded  by  a  weakling  who  was 
^as  amiable  as  a  man  as  ne  proved 
imbecile  as  a  Minister:  a  fH«^ 
idso,  to  our  claims;,  but.  from  ,ttuit 
very  circumstance  altogetl^er.  Jli^- 
capable  of  acoompUi^iiig^fMay.thmff 
for  us.  Had  either  Canning  or.Xiord 
Ooderieb  remained  ia  power  ti^  this 
hour«  we  should -))||!ve,.lift«s^!iSi^^aBL 

bondage;  'Bu^  \\  :v^tWft^'fi»-:^J» 
ruletb  oa  \^  %oAnr  Hnft«  ^^aaaws 
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here  below,  that  what  we  never 
could  have  obtained  from  our  friends, 
ire  obttdned  from  our  enemies. 
Tlwre  is  an  old  proverb  which  Bays 
tbst  **  BO  ■enemy  can  match  a  friend.'* 
Tbin  our  adversariee  were  doomed 
to  prote;  while  for  us  was  reserved 
tlie  happier  experience  of  its  con- 
Verse,  namely,  that  no  friend  can 
Biateh  an  enemy.  Tlie  Duke  of 
Wi^llington  came  into  power  with 
tiie  loud  acclaim  of  the  Protestant 
jMirty,  who  redded  him  as  a  leader 
by  wh<Hn  theur  intolerance  should 
be  rendered  as  triumphant  in  the 
cabinet  as  the  arms  of  England  were 
in  the  field.  But  how  little  did  the v 
know  what  awaited  them!  And, 
truJy,  I  may  also  add,  how  little  did 
he  know  what  awaited  him !  In  a 
word,  he  deceived  their  hopes, — he 
abused  tlieir  confidence.  Their  own 
chosen  champion  defeated  the  in- 
tolerants; — and  the  same  act  which 
Ivredced  his  party,  and  ruined  1dm- 
self,  struck  tne  chains  off  the  hands 
of  the  liberated  millions  of  Catholic 
Ireland!  Yes,  our  emancipation 
woidd  haTe  been  but  half  accom- 

Sllriied  if  it  had  been  brought  about 
y  the  Whigs,  The  Tory,  or  con- 
servative party,  as  thev  are  called, 
would  still  have  existed  in  their  un- 
fefroken  strength,  and  have  been  able 
to  oppose  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  those  ulterior  views,  with  refer- 
ence to  which  alone  fiaithful  be- 
lievers  have  ever  looked  wiUi  any 
degree  of  earnestness  to  the  re- 
moval of  civil  disabilities.  But  when 
the  same  act  which  consummated 
our  political  hopes,  annihilated,  or 
almost  annihilated,  Uie  faction  which 
oould  alone  effectually  contend 
gainst  us  in  our  pious  endeavours 
for  the  re-establishment  of  our  an- 
cient ascendency;  when  our  exalta- 
tion was  not  more  sudden  or  com- 
plete, than  their  humiliation  was  un- 
expected and  disastrous,  how  is  it 
possible  to  refuse  our  assent  to  tiie 
conviction,  that  the  same  power 
which  led  the  Israelites  through  the 
Wilderness,  and  caused  lliem  to 
pass  dry-shod  through  the  Red  Sea, 
wMle  overwhelming  destruction 
awaited  their  oppressors,  was  visi* 
ble  in  the  great  deliverance  whldi 
was  now  vouchsafed  to  his  perse* 
eatad  Ghorch*  and  in  the  prodigimis 
4iaaomfituiB  which  waa  Tiaited  «pon 
ktrlMifticaltiittBiasl 


Tiie  Duke  betrayed  his  party ;  and 
noiiung  less  should  be  expected  by 
lihn  than  that  his  party  should  have 
deserted  him.  And  yeL  I  thbik,  if  he 
apprehended  that,  to  the  extent  that 
it  nas  actually  taken  place,  even  his 
iron  nerves  would  have  shrunk  from 
liie  consequences.  He  hoped,  per- 
haps, that,  tdfter  a  season,  the  resent- 
ment of  his  old  followers  would  have 
passed  away ;  that  they  would  have 
had  reason  to  acknowledge  the  ridi- 
culous nature  of  the  apprehensions 
which  they  entertained  of  popish 
influence ;  or,  if  any  such  apprehen- 
sion appeared  likely  to  be  realized, 
that  tney  would  have  been  rallied 
under  his  standard  by  a  sense  of  com- 
mon danger.  But  he  reckoned  with- 
out his  host  The  Tories,  to  do  them 
justice,  were  deeply  sincere  in  their 
abhorrence  of  popery,  (as  the  poor 
deluded  creatures  are  wont  to  call 
true  r^igion,)  and  were  stung  by 
^e  Didc^s  treachery  to  a  degree  of 
madness  which  rendered  them  reck- 
less of  every  consideration  but  that 
of  revenge.  To  hurl  him  from  ^ wer 
seemed  now  the  summit  of  theu:  am- 
bition, without  any  regard  to  ulterior 
consequences,  llie  vindictive  crea- 
tures resembled  the  insects  of  whom 
the  poet  has  said, "  ponunt  in  vul- 
uere  vitas."  They  succeeded  in  their 
object.  The  Duke  was  compelled  to 
resign :  and  the  consequence  was^llie 
promotion  of  an  exclusively  Whig 
administration.  Lord  Grey,  who 
assumed  the  reins  of  power,  felt 
himself  without  that  customary  sup- 
port without  which,  as  the  constitu- 
tion at  present  stands,  the  affairs  of 
government  cannot  be  carried  on; 
and,  although  a  most  haughty  aria- 
tocrat,  and  pledged  bv  a  declaration 
that  he  would ''  stand  by  his  order," 
has  been  compelled,  no  doubt  most 
unwillingly,  to  court  popular  sup- 
port by  proposiog  a  measure  of  legis- 
lative reform,  the  most  sweeping  and 
mdical  that  ever  was  entertainea  by  a 
British  Parliament.  Oh  I  my  friend, 
how  delightful  is  it  to  see  the  differ- 
ent parties  in  the  heretical  State  all 
purmiing  courses  so  direetiy  favour- 
able to  the  Ywy  cause  to  which  mj 
of  them  would  feast  desire  to  be  sulv- 
aarvientl  Their  hostility  to  our 
Holy  Church  has  not  been  neutral- 
ized merely  by  tiieir  insana^  divi- 
sisnafr^it  has  bean  HBidofad  teal  to 

tlMiMflTfa.   ShQBlA  tin  M4lMaA 
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afler  the  floodgatai  of  democrftc^v. 
have  been  opeaed  upon  the  ■«»»»•? 
tutioo*  Whoever  majr  auoeeed  Uiea  - 
will  be  tiie  creatures  of  the  mebi  «ad 
must  conform  in  all  things  to  the  wt^ 
prerae  will  and  pleasure  of  what  is 
in  mockery  termed  the  malestjr  oi- 
the  people.  In  a  word»  Old  Ea^lanAfc 
the  motiier  and  the  jHrotectrix  -of 
heresies,  will  have  come  to  an  sodt 
— and  new  England,  reformed  Engi* 
land,  will  commence  a  career  of  r#« 
volution  and  anarchy,  which,  if  any 
human  penalties  could  atone  for  i^ 
expiable  offences,  would  serve  as  a 
propitiation  for  ihe  guilt  of  her  danm* 
able  iq>ostasy,  and  ner  cruel  perse* 
cution  of  the  Church  of  Ood,  widi 
which  the  Inquisition  itself  might  be 
satisfied. 

These,  my  friend,  ar^  a  few  of 
*^  the  siffns  of  the  times"  in  this  cmm^i 
try.  Upon  the  continent  I  am  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  things  wear  a 
different  aspect.  But»  be  comfortedk 
You  may  rest  assured  that  if  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  divine  assistanoe^  Ul 
accomplish  the  objects  upon  wlilch 
our  hearts  are  set»  the  Catiboiie 
Church  will  receive  a  reinforcemaall 
by  the  aid  of  which  she  will  be  enft» 
bled  to  defy  all  her  adversaries*  She 
may  be  persecuted  i  but  she  is  not 
forsaken  ;^she  may  be  cast  dowBt 
but  she  is  not  destroyed.  She  ■lagr 
be  deserted  by  hollow  friends;  she 
maybe  belesguered  by  insulting  ene^ 
mies ;  the  Evil  One  may  storm  and 
rage,  and  hell  enlarge  itself  beyoai 
measure  agamst  her ;  but  faith  moat 
be  dead  within  us  if  we  abandon  ihm 
belief  that  she  is  still  under  His  pr»* 
Tldential  care  who  can  cmiverttiumi^ 
ling-hlochB  into  ateppinff-^tonei^  and 
cause  the  very  hostility  which  is  d&» 
rected  against  his  holy  religion  te 
conldbute  more  directly  and  mem 
effectually  to  its  establidiment,  than 
any  plans  <tf  merely  human  contri- 
vance. From  what  has  been  already 
said,  I  think  the  truth  is  toleraMfr 
evident  ;«~it  will  be  more  so  when 
you  are  more  particularly  instructed 
in  the  internal  condition  of  Irelaadt 
For  tiie  present^  farewell 

T»iL 


reform  talie  effect^  how  can  the  mo- 
natchy  sttuid  ?-«-and  with  the  mo* 
narehy  musS  00  th3  Chiuch  of  Eng- 
land*—And  who^  in  truths  are  the  re* 
formers  ?  None  other  tiim  the  in< 
tolerants,  whose  hatred  of  the  Duke 
for  what  they  called  his  base  desert 
tion  of  them  in  bringing  in  the  Ca^ 
tholic  bill,  caused  them  to  help  the 
Whigs  to  the  possession  of  power; 
which  sooner  wan  relinquish,  these 
children  of  sordid  emolument  and 
sedition  are  prepared  to  plunge  the 
country  into  civil  war. 

The  hiterest  which  this  great  ques- 
tion excites  at  the  present  moment 
is  not  to  be  described.  The  King 
has  been  induced  to  declare  himseff 
in  favour  of  reform;  and  this  has 
made  even  the  loyalty  of  England 
take  part  with  those  who,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  be  d&> 
nounced  as  public  enemies.  Hie 
name  of  royalty  has  on  this  occasion 
been  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  the  tiironei  as  the  name 
of  religion  has  been  used  on  other 
occasions  for  the  purpose  of  over^ 
turning  the  altar  I 

These  providential  arrangements, 
(for  such  they  assuredly  are)  will 
become  the  more  manifest  when  it 
ia  eottsidered,  that  not  only  if  Can* 
tting  had  remained  in  power,  eman- 
ddmon  would  not  have  been  grant- 
ea»  but,  had  he  not  died,  reform  could 
kiot  hate  taken  place.  His  removal 
from  office  was  not  mora  necessary 
for  the  one  purpose,  than  his  removid 
from  existence  was  for  the  other. 
'And  for  hoth^  Ood  bleu  Mem,  we 
nre  indited  to  the  predoui  Tories  I 
Had  Canning  lived,  tiie  very  Whigs 
who  are  now  endeavouring  to  retsin 
effiee  by  means  of  reform,  (surely 
they  have  been  visited  with  ^  a  strong 
delusion"  by  which  they  have  been 
made  ^  to  believe  a  lie,")  would  have 

tMMR  WITH  POWER  PLEDGED  AGAINST 

•IV  f  His  death,  therefore,  was  ab- 
aolutdy  essential  to  the  acceleration 
■ift  more  coming  events  which  are  to 
lierald  the  re-establishment  of  true 
religion.  The  Whigs  have  now  at- 
tained office,  but  it  is  morally  certain 
timt  they  caanet  retain  it  one  hour 


LntTBit  11. 
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ment,  subordinately  established)  to 
a  Church  which  was  believed  to 
maintaia  errors  that  were  danui^le 
and  idolatrous.  They  thus  deliber* 
ately  sacrificed  what  they  affected  to 


m^Bt  have  been  removed.  You  have 
seen  that.it  vrm  redeemed  from  a 
state-  of  .bondage ;  and  that  in  such  a 
manner,  that  what  has  be^  already 
done  ia^  it  only  opens  a  vista  to  what 


new  claims,  and  the  earnest  of  new 
concessions,  which  shall,  please  God, 
only  terminate  in  the  triumj^hant 
establishment  of  our  religion  in  all 
tiie  plenitude  of  its  ancient  glory. 
The  events  IliatI  have  already  sketch- 


opinion,  we  were  wrong  in  ours ;  and 
if  we  were  wrong,  however  we  may 
have  been  tolerated^  we  should  not 
have  been  encouraged  in  our  errors ; 
much  less,  furnished  with  the  only 
means  of  cUsseminaling  them  amongst 


ed  may  shew  you  that  my  expecta-  the  people !  But  thus  it  was  that  the 

tions  are  not  altogether  visionary ;  Lord  blinded  the  understandings  of 

still  less  will  they  oe  so  considered  his  enemies!  And  I  can  promise  you 

when  we  come  to  view  the  internal  that  there  was  in  this  case  no  depart- 

arrangementSy  which  will,  I  tiust,  be  ure  from  the  usual  result  of  such 

perceived  to  be  the  exact  counter-  unliallowed  policy, — for  in  them  it 

parts  of  what  have  been  described,  was  unhallowed.    I  never  yet  knew 

and  that  the  former  do  not  more  com-  an  instance  where  religion  was  sacri* 

pletely  afford  facilities  for  the  attain-  ficed  to  the  exigencies  of  state,  and 


ment  of  that  ecclesiastical  aggran- 
dizement which  is  in  prospect,  than 
the  latter  enable  our  Church  to  pro- 
fit by  them. 

In  the  first  place,  hold  it  in  mind^ 
that  the  ffovernment  of  this  Protes- 
tant empire  bears  almost  the  whole 
expense  of  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  our  candidates  for  holy  or- 
ders. Just  imagine  how  a  proposition 
of  that  kind,  on  the  part  of  heretics, 
would  be  received  at  Rome,  and  you 
wUl-have  some  idea  of  the  stuff  that 
our  **  liberaUtj/"  is  made  of!  But  do 
not,  I  pray  you,  abuse  a  term,  which, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  is  of  such 
immense  importance  to  the  interests 
of  true  rdigion.  The  college  of  May- 
nooth,  where  our  young  men  are 
educated,  is  a  purely  eleemosynary 
institution.  It  is  supported  by  an 
annual  parliamentary  grant ;  and  was 
established  at  a  time  when  Bonaparte 


where  the  exigencies  of  state  were 
really  answered  by  such  a  sacrifice. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  principles 
inculcated  at  Maynooth  are  not  more 
favourable  to  the  British  govern- 
ment than  those  which  are  taught  on 
the  continent  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  attachment  of  our  clergy  to 
their  o?vn  religion  is  not  less  strong, 
or  that  tlieir  hatred  of  an  heretical 
and  intrusive  establishment  is  not  less 
inveterate,  because  they  are  subsist* 
ed  upon  an  eleemosynary  fund,  ex- 
torted from  mistaken  liberality,  and 
furnished  in  the  foolish  hope  of  ma- 
king their  civil  conflict  with  their 
spiritual  allegiance.  No,  my  friend, 
your  brethren  in  Ireland  have  not  so 
learned  to  piU  off  Christ  Nor  have 
we,  for  one  moment,  by  any  act  or 
declaration  for  which  we  are  respon- 
sible, suffered  the  government  ot  the 
country  to  be  deceived  upon  this  sub- 


was  master  of  the  continent,  and  ject  We  have  uniformly  professed, 
when  it  was  apprehended  such  of  and  uniformly  acted  upon  the  pro- 
our  people  as  went  abroad  for  educa-    fession,  that  our  civil  is  subordinate 


tion  miffht  return  infected  by  French 

grinciples.  It  was  idso  hoped,  that 
y  bein^  educated  at  home,  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  loyalty  would  be 
produced,  which  would  more  tlian 
compensate  for  the  expense  which 
was  thus  saddled  upon  the  country. 
When  you  remember  the  creed  of 
England^  and  the  laws  which  were  at 
that  time  in  force,  you  may  judge  of 
the  consistency  of  the  government  in 


to  our  spiritual  allegiance.  Such  is 
their  stolidity,  that  they  have  saved 
us  the  trouble  of  any  mental  reser- 
vation. And  if  tliat  were  the  case  in 
the  day  of  our  humiliation,  what  may 
not  be  expected,  when,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  fanatic  regicide, 
"  The  Lord  has  delivered  them  into 
our  liands  ?" 

The  period,  too,  at  whidi  this  es- 
tablishment was  foonded  is  worthy 


thus  giving  a.  positive  establishment    of  being  held  in  mind.    The  penal 
(for  our  religion  was,  from  that  mo-    diaabiliues  had  been  reUonA  lo  • 
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decree  that  permitted  our  people  to 
eDjof  all  tlie  substantiftl  ble^singe  of 
the  eoDetitution.  The  fields  of  titide 
and  conimerce  were  thrown  open  to 
them,  as  were  also  the  liberal  pro^ 
fessions,  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  the  bar. 
At  this  particular  period,  a  spurious 
liberality  and  a  profane  hardihood 
of  enquiry  led  many,  who  had,  pre- 
viously, been  dutimlly  submissive 
to  the  commands  of  the  church,  to 
doubt  of  her  divine  authority,  and 
even  to  have  recourse  to  Holy  Scrip- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  far  her  pretensions  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  word  of  God.  Pro- 
fane and  absurd  temerity!  As  if 
that  which '  would*  not  have  been 
received  unless  she  bore  witness  to 
it,  was  to  be  erected  into  a  standard 
by  which  she  herself  was  to  be 
judged !  As  if,  while  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  upon  her  testimony 
alone  the  Scriptures  were  received, 
it  could  with  any  shew  of  reason  be 
pretended,  that,  upon  their  testi- 
mony alone,  she  should  be  rejected ! 
But  so  it  was.  Our  people  be^an 
to  exhibit  symptoms  of  heretical 
pravity,  such  as,  in  more  favoured 
counties;  would  have  caused  them 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  secular 
power*  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  Catholics  of  the  better  class 
fpequent  attendants  upon  Protest- 
ant places  of  worship.  Not  a  few 
of  Uiat  description  made  a  formal 
renunciation  of  what  they  blasphe- 
mously called  '*  the  errors  or  the 
Church  of  Rome;" — and,  had  the 
penal  laws  been  at  that  time  com- 
pletely repealed,  I  should  have  trem- 
bled for  the  consequences  !  But, 
thank  God,  they  remained  in  force 
just  sufficient  to  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  vHth  numbers  not  to  desert 
what  was  still  reputed  to  be  a  per- 
secuted sect,  who  in  no  one  respect 
paid  the  slightest  regard  to  any  of 
Its  sacred  ordinances.  Truly,  my 
friend,  if  the  disabilities  and  perse- 
cutions, when  at  tiieir  height,  were 
wellnig^  crushing  us,  the  slender 
remnants  of  them  which  then  sub- 
sisted were  our  only  preservatives 
affainst  annihilation.  They  were  the 
plank,  as  it  were,  which  saved  us 
m>m  beinr  overwhelmed  in  the 
ocean  of  llberalisfn  by  which  we 
were  eurrounded.  Welt— but  I  must 
notdigreis  from  the  point  in  hand. 


From  whut  hva  been  isaid  you  itHif 
well  imagine  the  better  cldises  ha^' 
nished  but  few  ciindldateb  foi*  holy- 
orders.  Indeed,  iiij  frfehd,"WilS" 
grief  I  speak  it,  a  Romau' Oaliiolie 
gentleman,  at  the  period  to  Whidi^I 
allude,  would  as  soon  have  ihbUght 
of  bringing  up  his  son  to  be  a  con- 
jurer as  to  be  a  priest?  FVyrmeriv 
the  ranks' of  our  ministry  were  w^If 
supplied  irom  the  gentle  blood  of 
Catholic  Ireland !  and  there  was  no 
family  in  the  coimtry,  not  even  the 
highest,  who  would  not  hate  felt 
proud  of  having  given  a  son  to  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  At  that 
time  no  one  could  be  educated  for 
our  ministry  who  was  not  in  cir- 
cumstances which  permitted  him  to 
visit  the  continent  as  a  gentleman, 
and  to  receive  a  liberal  education. 
But,  such  was  the  decay  either  of 
zeal,  or  of  orthodoxy,  or  of  inclina- 
tion to  be  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  God,  at  the  time  to  which  I  have 
particularly  directed  your  attention; 
thatj  if  Providence  had  not  inter- 
fered in  an  extraordinary  way  on 
our  behalf,  the  services  of  religion 
must  have  been  altogether  neglect^ 
ed ;  there  could  not,  humanly  speak- 
ing, have  been  found  a  body  of  cler- 
gy by  whom  its  holy  rites  might  be 
duly  and  efficiently  administered  in 
the  land.  Was  it  not,  then,  espe- 
cially important,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  supply  of  regularly  educated 
ecclesiastics  was  withheld  on  one 
side,  it  should  be  furnished  on  ano- 
ther ;-*that,  in  proportion  as  otd* 
own  gentry  deserted  us,  Protestant 
liberality  should  have  afforded  us  the 
means  and  the  opportunity  of  ma- 
king our  lower  orders  supply  their 
place; — of  preventing,  in  tact.  It 
dearth  of  Catholic  ministers,  with- 
out whose  aid  the  Catholic  religion 
would  have  become  extinct  in  Ire- 
land? Indeed,  my  friend,  it  was. 
Herein  I  recognise  a  peculiar  provi- 
dence. Had  things  been  suffered  to 
tal^e  their  natural  course,  our  gentry 
and  traders  would  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
and  the  pursuit  of  honour;  and 
the  bulk  of  the  people  would  have 
been  ill  disposea  to  tax  themselves 
for  the  cost  of  an  establishment  such 
as  limt  at  Maynooth.  It  was  thei( 
most  ImpoftanL  that  at  this  c\V\x<^ 
period  we  «Vio\M^«N^\^^ci^^\i:^^<» 
by  the  \>otmty  o^  «a^v'Wi^>Gv«Bi'^«ro»r 
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me/pti  to  do  wiiat  ire  either  could 
not  or  woold  net  baTo  done  for  our> 
seivesi^  Wbdn  our  Church  was  beinff 
deeerte4  by  her  own  unnatural  chilcU 
ren»  her  continuity  and  permanency 
were  efftfctually  providea  for  by  those 
whom  she  has  erer  considered  out- 
casts and  aliens !  The  same  liberal- 
ism which  caused  the  defection  of 
our  friends,  enabled  us  to  obtain  as* 
sistance  from  our  enemies  I  In  a 
wordy—we  were  visited  by  a  drought, 
under  the  influence  of  which  we 
most  have  perished,  had  not  our  con- 
siderate Protestant  Grovemment  pre- 
sented us  with  a  royfd  patent  filter- 
ing machine,  which  enabled  us  to 
obtain,  even  from  the  sewers  and  the 
puddles,  water  enough  to  supply  our 
necessities  I  But  is  uieir  heresy  less 
a  heresy,  because  it  has  thus,  unwit- 
tingly, contributed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Church  of  God  ?  Assured- 
ly not.  If  we  profit  by  the  errors, 
we  know  the  motives  of  our  enemies ; 
-—and  we  will,  when  tiie  opportunity 
presents  itself,  requite  them,  as  in 
duty  bound,  not  according  to  tiieir 
aots^  but  according  to  their  inten- 
tions. Should  the  Israelites  have 
been  very  grateful  to  Balaam  for  the 
benediction  which  he  pronounced 
upon  them  ? — Did  they  not  know  that 
be  came  forth  to  curse,  and  that  he 
was  under  an  overruling  influence, 
**when,  lol  he  blessed  them  alto- 
gether ?" 

-  Thus  were  we  saved  not  only /rout 
our  enemies,  but  &^  our  enemies ! 
Our  Church  was  preserved  to  con- 
tend against  Irish  heresy  ; — ^how  ? 
By  the  heresy  of  Ireland.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  should 
be  marvellous  in  our  eyes !  But  you 
may,  perhaps,  imagine,  that  the  sup- 

Sf  of  clergy,  which  was  thus  obtain- 
,  however  sufficient  in  point  of 
numbers,  was  inferior  in  point  of 
educationand  condition  to  those  who 
used  formerly  to  officiate  in  our  mi- 
nistry. You  are  right.  They  are  in- 
ferior in  these  respects ;— but,  I  am 
prepared  to  shew  you,  that  that  very 
circumstance  peculiarly  qualifies 
them  for  tlie  services  which  tiiey 
hare  at  present  to  perform.  In  fact, 
no  gentleman  could  act  or  feel,  as  thev 
are  required  to  feel  and  to  act  A 
sympathy  with  the  lower  orders, from 
whom  they  spring,  almost  approaefa- 
ftig  to  an  antipathy  to  the  upper 
cHums,  if  in  inaiqMmmble  fequistte 


in  the  character  of  a  Catholic  priest 
in  Iiieland.    A  most  important  part 
of  the  iMisiness  of  our  clergy  is,  to 
keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
a  keen  sense  of  insults  which  are  no 
longer  endured,  and  of  injuries  which 
are  no  longer  inflicted.  We  must  fill 
them  with  a  resentful  jealousy  and 
distrust,  as  the  only  means  of  guard- 
ing them  against  heretical  contami- 
nalion.  The  Irish  are  naturally  affec- 
tionate and  warm-hearted ;  and  their 
very  virtues  would  dispose  them  to 
entertain  favourable  impressions  of 
those  who  so  plausibly  profess  to  be 
solicitous  both  for  their  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare,  and  who  come,  as 
the  Apostle  prophetically  describes 
them,  seeking,  "  with  all  manner  of 
deceiveableness,"    "  to  pervert  the 
right  ways  of  the  Lord."  To  encoun- 
ter antagonists  such  as  these,  the  old 
gentlemanly  priests  were  no  more 
fitted,  than  spaniel  dogs  are  fitted  to 
contend  against  wolves   or  tigers* 
They  were  a  kindly,  easy,  good-natu- 
red, peace-lovingrace,  who  did  verj 
well  for  the  time  in  which  they  lived, 
when  the  n*eat  object  was  to  lull  sus^ 
picion,  and  to  live,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  peaceably  with  all  men.    The 
Church  was  then  in  the  attitude  of 
a  supplicant,  and  nothing  better  be- 
came It  **  than  modest  stillness  and 
humility;*'— 4mdwhenthese  qualities 
were  accompanied  l^  manners  whicJi 
were  touchingly  simple,  and  an  edu- 
cation and  condition  which  claimed, 
if  not  reverence,  at  least  respect, 
every  thing  practicable  in  the  then 
state  of  things  was  accomplished.  A 
political  or  even  a  polemical  priest 
would  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  or 
denounced  as  a  traitor.  But  a  differ^ 
ent  class  of  men  is  now  required. 
The  Church  is  no  longer  a  supplicemt. 
She  has  been  enabled  to  take  a  lofty 
attitude,  and  stands  erect  in  the  enn 
pire.     She  has,  besides,  a  political 
as  well  as  a  religious  part  to  support; 
and  her  future  prospects  depend  as 
much  upon  the  skill  and  the  ability 
with  which  she  acts  in  the  one  charao* 
ter,  as  upon  the  integrity  with  whieh 
she  perseveres  in  the  other.     We 
were,  therefore,  furnished  with  « 
mild  and  inoffensive  priesthood,  as 
long  as  it  suited  our  policy  to  wg^ 
pear  unobtrusive  and  meek;— we 
are  furnished  with  a  bold  and  intre- 

Sid  priesthood,  now  that  it  is  9*pB' 
lent  that  we  should  tvpmt  ' 
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dabifr- :  Our  pciesthood  consiated  of 
genti^m0Ily  •  vrhea  tke  Protettaiit 
clergjr  and  gentry  were  to  be  con- 
cU!iSedj-^ow  tiiat  intimidadoii  is 
the  order  of  the  day^  they  are  form- 
ed of  rougher  materials.  They 
were  thanlouly  retiring,  most  sub- 
missive  to  the  governing  authoridesi 
as  long  as  these  authoiities  seemed 
resolutely  bent  upon  the  support  of 
an  intrusive  Church,  and  acted  to- 
wards us  upon  a  principle  which  re- 
cognised the  broad  destruction  be- 
tween establiftbment  and  toleration; 
—they  are  craving,  forward,  turbu- 
lent, and  ambitious,  and  lose  no 
opportunity  of  ezhibitiiig  their  con- 
tempt for  the  powers  that  be,  now 
that  that  destruction  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  that  we  are  treated  as 
though  we  were  already  established, 
and  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
treated  as  though  she  were  already 
deposed.  Do  vou  not  see  in  these 
thin^  a  providential  adjustment  of 
a  priesthood  to  circumstances,  such 
as  surpasses  merely  human  wisdom? 
To  me  it  would  seem  as  iJ>surd  to 
say  that  the  liver  or  die  heart  were 
placed  by  accident  in  the  human 
body,  as  that  accident  governed  that 
combination  of  events  to  which  we 
owe  the  establishment  of  Maynooth 
in  Ireland! 

Howunfitted  the  old  priests  would 
be  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  country  at  present  may  appear 
from  the  examples  of  the  few  of 
them  who  still  survive,  and  are  em- 
ployed as  parish  ministers.  They 
are  almost  all,  invariahfy,  on  good 
terms  with  the  Protestant  clergymen, 
and  not  unfrequent  visitanti  in  the 
houses  qf  their  Protestant  neighbours! 
Verily,  their  talk  is,  peace,  peace, 
when  there  should  be  no  peace. 
Peace,  in  order  to  prevent,  I  suppose, 
the  unconditional  submission  of  our 
heretical  enemies !  What  a  state  we 
should  be  in  if  we  were  abandoned 
to  their  aid  or  their  counsels !  No. 
A  different  sort  of  men  are  now  re* 
quired,  and  a  difierent  sort  of  men 
we  have.  And  we  know  how  to 
manage  these  gentry  too ;  wherever 
we  discover  any  of  them  weakly 


cliariteble»  or  foolishly  conciiiatorya 
we  iiave  only  either  to  threaten  or 
to  send  a  curate  from  Carlow  or 
Maynooth,  to  act  as  viceroy  over 
him. 

You  are,  perhaps^-  startled  at  the 
wildneas  of  our  proceedmgs.  Re- 
collect that  we  have  already  a  ma- 
jority of  Irish  members,  who,  as  they 
value  their  seats,  must  be  our  obe* 
dient  servants  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. Believe  me  that  we  know 
what  we  are  about»  and  the  ground 
upon  which  we  stand.  Let  tne  Mi- 
mster  who  dares  to  speak  of  us  in 
any  other  language  than  that  of  re- 
spect^ beware  now  he  provokes  our 
indignation.  As  a  ^roof  (for  I  know 
your  caution  and  timidity,  and  that 
you  will  not  be  easy  without  one) 
that  we  have  not  gone  too  far,  I  need 
only  mention  that  the  Bishop  of  Kil- 
dare  and  Loughlin,  Dr  Doyle,  lately 
published  a  {)amphlet  in  which  the 
tithe  system  is  aenounced,  and  in 
which  he  expresses  a  hope  that  the 
hatied  of  the  people  towards  it "  will 
be  as  eternal  as  their  love  of  justice/' 
The  consequence  of  this  was  mani- 
fest in  resistance  even  to  blood,  to 
the  demands  of  the  heretical  clergy. 
But  was  this  blood  visited  upon  him  ? 
Did  he  incur  any  blame  for  the  mas- 
sacres which  occurred,  when  the  i>ea- 
santry,  in  pursuance  of  his  advice, 
opposed  themselves,  with  violence, 
to  the  execution  of  the  law?  No 
such  thing.  Hie  whole  odium  was 
cast  upon  those  who  sought  to  en- 
force the  execution  of  the  law :  no- 
thing seemed  farther  from  the  jb;o« 
vemment  than  the  intention  of  im^ 
puting  any  blame  to  Dr  Doyle;  and 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  took  occasion  to  pro* 
nounce  a  public  panegyric  upon  his 

fenius  and  his  virtues  I  This  wiU, 
hope,  satisfy  you  that  we  have  not 
as  yet  gone  too  far.  When  you  are 
farther  informed  respecting  our  ac*' 
tual  condition,  you  will  be  abim- 
duitiy  satisfied  that  discretion  pre- 
sides over  our  afiirirs,  and  that  we 
only  adopt  a  vigorous  policy  when 
the  wisest  measures  are  the  boldest 
and  most  decisive.    Adieu.    T.  K. 


Letter  III^ 

•   Ml  Deaa  Fbibxi>,  that  cirGumatinoes  Jiave  hitherto  mi^ 

Fmm  what  I  have  already  written^    raeuloualj  faif  oim4  ^ibft  Ytoi^^e^sil 
yowMst  have  arao  maoB  to  boliovo    o«r  ^vtaMi^^^^wnb  \xi  ^m  swvatic^  \ 
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and  that  we  ar^  b]inost  equally  in- 
debted'to  the  infifttnation  or  the  Go- 
v^mttient,  thefavQur  of  otir  friends, 
and  the  hatz'ed  of  Our  enemieid.  TO 
wtiktdo  we  <yHre  the  establishment 
of  Maytiooth  ?  To  the  hope  that,  by 
githig'ud  a  domei^tic  education,  dan- 
g^ous  prejudices  would  be  remo- 
ved; tind  that  we  might  not,  during 
the  prevalence  of  Jacobhi  principles, 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  conti- 
nental universities.  Such  Was  the 
profundity  of  British  statesmen! — 
They  gave  us  a  domestic  education 
just  then  when  we  could  not  afford 
to  get  a  foreign  one ;  and  thus  re- 
crmted  the  deserted  ranks  of  our 
ministets  by  a  supply  of  able  eccle- 
siastics, just  token  they  were  most 
wanted,  and  precisely  of  the  kind 
that  were  at  that  most  critical  period 
indispensable  for  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord!  As  to  the  wise  precaution 
against  Jacobin  principles,  it  is  a  no- 
torious matter  of  fact,  that  they  have 
never  been  so  prevalent  as  since  the 
establishment  ofMaynootk;  and  that 
the  only  portion  of  our  clergy  who 
are  perfectly  free  from  them,  are  the 
clergy  who  have  been  educated 
abroad,  and  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  their  fruits!  It  might, 
one  should  have  thought,  have  occur- 
red to  our  rulers  here,  that  Jacobin- 
ism iff  only  plausible  upon  paper-— 
that  it  is  in  its  principles  it  is  attrac- 
tive ;  in  its  wild  and  delusive  theory 
of  the  rights  of  man ;  but  that  the  in- 
stant it  becomes  operative  and  prac- 
tical, its  most  infatuated  votaries  can 
be  no  longer  blinded.  The  horrors 
to  which  it  leads  are  so  appalling,  that 
many  of  its  thoroujgh-goinff  disciples 
hftv6l»een  driven,  by  a  kind  of  recoil, 
from  the  precipice  to  which  it  con- 
ducted them,  and  become,  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  the  stanch- 
est  friends  of  social  order.  Now 
Uiis  was  the  case  with  many  of  our 
old  priests,  who,  I  assure  you,  were 
the  best  friends  the  Government  had 
during  the  late  rebellion.  There  are 
some  of  them  still  living,  who,  to  this 
day,  receive  pensions  for  the  services 
which,  on  that  occasion,  they  were 
cohddered  to  have  performed  for  the 
country !  But,  in  the  teeth  of  these 
facts,  what  do  the  Government  ? 
Vniy,fheyeBtabiish  a  seminary  where 
JaeoMni^  <  just  of  Hiat  character, 
and  to  that  degree  which  may  answer 
oar-  purpom)  may  be  letoned  In 


theory,  and  in  a  country  wh^re  there 
is  yet  ho  sufficient  opportunity  for 
seeihg  it  in  practice  I  And  thiff,  in 
order  that  it  should  not  be  learned 
where  the  livinff  tragedy  of  its  actual 
horrors  would  have  caused  men  to 
renounce  it  as  the  eldest  bom  of 
Hell !  Was  there  ever  such  infatua- 
tion !  But  such  is  the  fact !  Jacobin- 
ism has  been  adopted  and  ftiatricula- 
ted  amonffst  ourselves,  under  circuni* 
stances  which  do  not  suffer  it  to  re- 
volt the  feeling  of  our  youn^  men, 
and  which  renaer  it  impossible  for  a 
supine  and  impious  community  of 
heretics  to  discover,  under  its  spe- 
cious generalities,  and  its  glozmg 
plausibilities,  the  mine  that  is  pre- 
pared for  their  destruction  I  This  id 
a  bold  perspective  picture.  You  will 
say,  perhaps,  it  is  too  bold.  But  be 
not  alarmed.  Be  faithful  and  fear 
not.  The  principles  which  they  tkenir 
selves  have  soum  mil  ripen  to  the  ruin 
of  our  adversaries — the  horrors  to 
which  tkey  will  give  rise,  will  operate 
for  tke  preservation  of  faithful  be' 
lievers,  **  They  have  sown  the  wind,  * 
and  they  will  reap  the  whirlwind." 
Their  Church  and  State  have  loilg 
cherished  within  thenl  the  seeds  ot 
decay,  and  ihust  fall ;  a  reaction  Will 
then  take  place  in  our  favour ;  atid 
the  veiy  miseries  of  the  country  will ' 
lead  to  the  consolidation  and  secu- 
rity of  our  once  more  triumphal&t 
Church,  which,  as  was  said  by  the 
poet  of  the  city  from  which  she  takes 
her  name, 

"  Per  damua,  p«r  caedcs,  ut  ij^sa 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro." 

To  what  have  we  been  indebted 
for  Emancipation  ?  To  a  foolish  ex-> 
pectation  on  the  part  of  our  adversa- 
ries that  our  civil  would  lead  to  what 
was  called  our  relij^ous  liberty I-i--- 
that  by  becoming  free  clti^sens,  we 
should  cease  tobe  faithful  Christians  f. 
Has  this  expectation  been  answered  P 
Verily  no,  nor  ever  will  be.  Ohr 
Church  will,  for  the  future,* be  pre- 
served as  effectually  from  the  crafts^ 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  fi*om  the  ias^ 
saults  of  the  Devil .  Our  gnaflOiM^  • 
secures  us  not  less  against  mud  UtfiH 
against  violence.  And  our  desiftilkig' 
enemies  may  yet  find^  to  their  coat; 
''  that  in  the  snare  that  they  had  Ml'  • 
for  others,  were  they  thetiiBelf^lf  ta^' 
ken.*'  Our  sjrstem,  my  reveretadbiD-  * 
ther,  works  well.  VVitaeea  the  fMMiV 
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converaionof  that  most  erudite  young 
noblemiua»  Lord  MounlrStewart^-as- 
idao,  of  that  richly  beneficed  English 
clergy  man,  a  near  relation  of  one  of 
the  present  Cabinet  Ministers,  But 
we  are  not  desirous  to  blazon  the-se 
things  abroad.  It  is  enough  that  they 
occur  now  and  then,  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  public,  and  fill  the 
imagination  of  the  vulgar.  We  are 
not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  profit  by 
them  as  we  may  profit  by  them  here- 
after. The  lever  has  not  as  yet  been 
securely  fixed,  by  which  we  may  be 
enabled  to  move  the  world.  Depend 
upon  it,  however,  that  the  Crescent 
must  yield  to  the  Cross.  The  king- 
dom of  Satan  is  coming  to  an  end ; 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
^'  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea." 

And  not  the  least  important  of  the 
circumstances  that  at  present  favour 
us,  IS  this,  that  the  Protestants  them- 
selves are  so  divided  that  we  are  al- 
ways, and  under  any  circumstances, 
able  to  calculate  upon  a  powerful 
party  as  our  steadfast  friends  i  even 
over  and  above  the  number  who  con- 
sider themselves  specially  retained 
by  us  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
The  liberals,  who  ridiculed,  as  an 
antiquated  folly,  unworthy  of  serious 
refutation,  the  notion  that  we  should 
ever  again  lift  up  our  heads  as  a 
prosperous  sect,  or  evince  the  least 
dejgree  of  intolerance,  feel  them- 
selves bound,  in  common  consis- 
tency, to  defend  us  from  any  charges 
of  that  kind,  as  often  as  they  are 
made ;  and,  when  facts  of  a  startling 
nature  are  alleged  against  us,  au- 
thenticated by  evidence  that  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  they  are  sure  of  carrying 
the  audience  ^ong  with  them  by 
saying,  that  ''  for  one  such  instance 
in  which  our  influence  is  abused, 
there  are  ten  in  which  it  is  used  for 
Uie  good  of  the  country." 

But,  methinks  I  hear  you  say, 
^  Why  should  your  influence  be 
abused  in  any  instance  ?  Why  excite 
suspicions  wnich  may  not  be  easily 
allayed,  or  provoke  resentment  whic^ 
may  not  be  q^eedily  relinquished  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  go  on  cautiously 
and  quietly  until"-^—- — .  My  friend, 
I  understand  you ;  but  you  do  not 
yet  understand  ub»  We  have  a  very 
compHoated  game  to.  play  in  this 
oouatTf  •    We  muat  bril^  toe  people 


by  indulgence  in  a  litUe  vi<^eace,-r 
and  the  more  zealous  of.  the  jpriestp; 
hood  by  Gon^iYing  at  a  little  seditiwa 
vehemence,  as  well  as  impose  upon 
the  Government  by  that  plausible 
exterior  of  dutiful  acquiescence /in 
their  wishes,  which  l^s  hitherto  ser- 
ved our  purposes  so  well,  and  con- 
verted them  into  our  slaves,  while 
they  supposed  that  we  were  Hieir 
servants.  Besides,  how  should  we 
exhibit  our  power  if  there  was  not 
occasionally  an  outbreak  of  sedition 
which  ^ave  us  an  opportunity  of 
magnifym^  our  office,  dv  appearing 
as  tne  pacificators  of  Ireland  i  Rest 
assured,  therefore,  that  no  indiscre- 
tion, with  which  we  have  as  yet  been 
chargeable,  has  been  without  its  use. 
You  will  find,  upon  enquiry,  in  every 
instance,  that  it  has  either  increased 
our  power,  by  giving  confidence  to 
our  tbllowers,  or  diminished  our  dif- 
ficulties, by  scattering  amongst  our 
enemies  dismay  or  delusion. 

Maynooth,  as  I  told  you,  is  the 
seed-bed  of  our  ministry.  Without 
It  we  could  not  have  got  on.  It  was 
established  at  a  period  when  there 
was  not  zeal  enough,  either  religious 
or  political,  to  raise  the  contributions 
by  which  it  might  be  supported, 
lliere  was  then  no  Catholic  rent. 
Indeed  if  it  were  not  for  the  kind  of 
influence  exercised  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  clergy  which  it  has  sent  into 
the  country,  the  Catholic  rent  never 
could  have  been  collected.  It  was, 
tlierefore,  most  important  as  an  or* 
gan  for  furnishing  u'eland  with  ^t  jh>- 
litical  prie8thoo£-'2k  priesthood  se« 
parated  from  llie  gentry  by  a  wide 
line  of  demarcation,  and  identified 
with  the  bulk  of  the  people.  In  feel- 
ings, in  principles,  in  manners,  in 
habits,  in  sympathies,  in  antipatiiies, 
in  the  precise  character  and  extent 
of  their  erudition,  in  their  acquisi- 
tions, in  their  deficiencies,  they  ar^ 
to  a  nicety,  the  very  description  of 
persons,  without  whose  aid  nothing 
important  could,  at  present,  be  done 
for  the  regeneration  of  our  apostoli* 
cal  Church,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  our  holy  religion.  But  that  is  not 
all.  Maynooth  contributes  largely  to 
the  supply  of  the  North  American 
priesthood.  The  Yankees  are  not  a 
religious  people.  With  all.  Uieir  li- 
berality, ikey  never  would  have  4i(y&j^: 
for  the  faitwil  aBMm^\.^v^^\4sX<mt 
Proteatont  GhwermnentWi^mA^^ 
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the  ftdthfiil  aiaiOttffst  them.  Indeed, 
Cafholiofffii  Amenca  seem  at  present 
infected  wit!i  the  same  latitudina- 
riairism  which  prevailed  in  this  conn- 
trf  about  the  period  of  the  French 
revoltftion.  It  is  difficult  to  raise 
amongst  them  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  keep  our  chapels  in  repair, 
or  enable  our  clergy  to  subsist  in 
comfort.  The  thing  could  scarcely 
be  done  at  all  if  it  were  not  for  the 
annual  supply  of  our  emigrants.  As 
long  as  that  was  large,  it  more  than 
compensated  for  the  numbers  whom 
we  lost  by  perversion.  I  begin,  how- 
ever, now  to  have  some  fears  for  the 
state  of  transatlantic  Catholicity;  or, 
indeed,  I  should  rather  say,  for  the 
(ate  of  the  unhappv  country  which 
may,  throufi^h  its  folly  or  for  its  sins, 
be  deprivea  of  its  blessed  influence. 
The  character  of  the  Irish  emigra- 
tions has  of  late  years  consideraDly 
altered.  The  Protestants  are  now 
going  in  shoals  from  us,  while  the  Ca* 
tholics  are  clinging  to  their  native 
soiL  Now  this  is  good  for  us; — it 
confirms  all  that  I  have  been  hither- 
to telling  you  respecting  our  pros- 
pects at  nome ; — but  I  need  not  add, 
it  is  bad  for  America.  That  coun« 
try  will  not,  as  usual,  be  supplied 
with  true  believers,  whose  new  zeal 
served  to  counteract  the  encroach- 
ments of  heresy,  and  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  of  true  religion.  I 
would,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  re- 
commend it  most  especially  to  your 
care.  And  while  you  rejoice,  as  you 
must  rejoice,  at  what  is  doing  here, 
leave  nothing,  I  beseech  you,  un- 
done hv  whidb  the  evil  to  be  appre- 
hendea  there  may  be  averted. 

In  thus  calling  your  attention  to 
the  state  of  relifl^on  in  America,  I  am 
not,  be  assureo,  intermeddling  in  a 
matter  that  does  not  very  intimately 
concern  ourselves.  You  know  that 
if  we  have  given  that  country  many 
priests,  toe  have  got  from  it  some 
bishops  : — and  you  can  easily  under- 
stand how  important  it  is  that  we 
should  have  amongst  us  a  few  dis;- 
nitaries  who  have  received  a  repuo- 
lican  education.  We  are  then  ena- 
bled to  keep  up  a  connexion  with 
America,  which,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
deceived  in  my  progBOsis  of  coming 
events,  will  not  appear  the  least  cu- 
rious or  beautifat  of  the  divine  ar- 
rangements. We  have  contributed 
-'  to  keep  alive  in  America  a  hatred  of 


Engkmd.  America  has  «Otttribated 
to  enkindle  amongst  us  a  love'  of 
freedom.  We  have  supplied'  tfbem 
with  the  means  of  keeping  up  thie 
religion;  they  will  yet  supply  us 
with  the  means  of  accoiaplishing  na- 
tional independence.  I  fancy  tkat 
I  see  you  lift  up  your  eyes  with  as- 
tonishment. NMmporte.  All  will  yet 
be  plain.   ♦i;^^^tv  h  «ai  fti«'/«;  iyf». 

While  I  write,  the  Reform  Bill 
has  been  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  So  much  the  better.  We 
are  not  as  yet  in  a  condition  fully  to 
avail  ourselves  of  all  its  advantages. 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  we  have 
quite  as  much  power  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  is  necessary  for  I3ie 
purposes  in  hand.  We  make  the 
Government  feel  our  importance ;— ^ 
and  will  cause  them  to  solicit  our 
acceptance  of  a  stipend,  which  will 
almost  entirely  i*elieve  us  from  de- 
pendence upon  the  voluntary  obla- 
tions of  the  people.  Not  until  we 
have  got  from  them  every  tiling 
which  they  can  possibly  give,  wiU 
that  change  be  exj^edient  for  us 
which  the  late  project  of  reform 
meditated,  and  by  which,  if  it  should 
be  adopted,  the  constitution  must  -be 
essentially  changed.  England  is  at 
this  moment  agitated  by  a  turbulent 
democracy,  which  has  encroached 
upon  the  province  both  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  the  crown.  What  will  be 
the  case  when  Boreas  shall  Kave,  in 
good  earnest,  snatched  his  trident 
from  the  hand  of  Neptune  ?  Will  Bri- 
tannia any  longer  "  rule  the  waves  ?" 
She  will  scarcely  be  visible  amongst 
the  breakers! 

Meanwhile,  under  cover  of  the 
confusion  that  prevails,  we  pursue 
our  svstematic  designs  without  mo- 
lestanon.  The  Government  are  about 
to  intrust  to  us  what  amounts  to  the 
exclusive  patronage  and  control  of 
a  system  of  national  education.  They 
have  already  enabled  us  to  educate 
our  clergy;  and  it  will  go  hard  with 
us  if  we  do  not  now  raise  up  for . 
them  suitable  congregations.  But 
the  plan  is  not  as  yet  fuUy  matured; 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  its 
effects  until  we  have  it  in  actual  ope- 
ration. 

It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  suppose 
that  a  body  of  clergy  who  possess  the 
means  of  influencing  the  return  of  a 
minority  of  Irish  members,  thjo^d 
not  command  great  consideratHm  in 
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tbe  Imperial  Parliamwt.  We  look, 
therefore^  uldmately,  to  establish- 
ment  as  Uie  religion  of  the  state  in 
this  country  ;-*but  we  are  not  anxious 
to  precipitate  a  measure  which  might 
in  some  degree  deprive  us  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  Until  they 
have  obtained  every  thing  which  they 
can  reasonably  look  for,  we  will  not 
put  forward  our  claims.  They  will 
then  be  put  forward  for  us  in  a  man- 
ner which  cannot  be  resisted. 

Mhiisters,  I  have  reason  to  think, 
feel  the  obligations  which  they  owe 
us.  At  their  instance  we  forbore,  on 
the  late  elections,  to  make  our  people 
demand  from  the  candidate  a  pleoge 
to  support  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 
Such  a  pledge  the  Ministers  would 
have  found  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
convenient; and,  I  believe,  3iere  is 
no  reasonable  length  to  which  they 
are  not  ready  to  go,  in  order  to  evince 
their  sense  of  our  forbearance.  You 
will  yourself  see,  that  it  would  be 
imprudent,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  aifairs,  to  make  any  stipulations 
which  might  appear  to  be  or  a  selfish 
character.  This  we  scrupulously 
avoid.  But  we  have  no  objection  to 
suffer  them  to  shew  their  gratitude, 
by  measures  for  the  discountenance 
and  depression  of  our  adversaries. 


And  herein  we  found  in  them  a  rea- 
diness even  to  go.  beyond  wha^  we 
should  have  requiredL  I  willyin  a 
future  letter,  enter  more  at  large  into 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Protestant 
Clergy  : — ^but  the  Churob,  a«  a 
Churchy  may  be  considered  as  abso- 
lutely repudiated  by  the  state.  Her 
condition  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
We  are  quiet  lookers  on  ;  while  she 
is  condemned,  sentenced,  and  about 
to  be  executed  by  her  own  children ! 
But  can  the  thinking  people  of 
England,  you  will  say,  be  blind  to 
what  must  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  ouB  ASCENDENCY  in  Ire- 
land ?  The  people  of  England,  my 
dear  friend,  are  this  moment  occu- 
pied by  concernsof  morepressing  im- 
portance, niuminated  by  the  blasdng 
edifices  of  their  nobility^  they  are, 
with  all  philosophic  earnestness,  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  Reform 
Bill  !  A  new  light  has,  indeed, 
broken  in  upon  this  wise  and  reflect- 
ing people ; — and,  if  we  fail  to  profit 
by  it>  we  shall  deserve  to  wear,  for 
the  rest  of  our  livcs^  the  jangling  or- 
nament that  at  present  adorns  tiie 

brows  of  our  ,  kdA  which  he 

took  in  exchange  for  his  diadem  at 
the  late  coronation.     Adieu.    T*  K. 


Letteh  IV. 


My  Dear  Friend, 

You  are,  I  trust,  by  this  time,  suf- 
ficiency convinced  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Catholic  cause  in  Irelana ;  and 
feelsatisfied  that  the  intrusive  Church 
must  be  built  upon  a  foundation  of 
adamant  if  she  can  withstand  the 
.combined  attack  which  we  are  pre- 
.  paring  for  her.  But^  in  truth,  she  is 
as  feeble  as  we  are  formidable; — 
and  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
owe  our  strength  are  not  more  re- 
markable than  those  in  which  she 
must  recognise  her  weakness.  Both 
are  equally  indicative  of  that  over- 
ruling Providence  which  has  assign- 
ed its  date  to  en*or,  and  ordained 
that  truth,  and  truth  alone,  shall  be 
eternal.  Proceed  we  now  to  this 
branch  of  our  lofty  amiment. 

The  first  seed  of  decav  which  I 
notice  in  the  system  of  the  Church 
of  England  is,  uiat  no  sufficient  pro- 
vision has  be^  made  for  tibe  pro- 
fessional education  of  its  eccleuas- 
tica.    The  heretic  Cmunar  intended 


that  the  spoil  of  ihi^  monasteries 
should  be  appropriated,  in  part,  to 
the  endowment  of  diocesan  colleges, 
which  should  be  peculiarly  dedicated 
to  the  cultivation  of  church  learning, 
and  which  might  also. serve  to  en- 
courage Uiose  professiimal  habitudes 
of  thought  and  feeling  without  which 
there  can  be  no  real  Incorporation  of 
the  clergy,  such  as  should  cause  them 
to  feel  as  different  members  -of  the 
same  body.  The  necessity  for  this 
Cranmer  foresaw; — ^but  it  was  be- 
vond  his  power  to  accomplish  a  pro- 
ject which  mighty  had  it  taken  effect, 
liave  given  a  permanency  to  error 
that  might  have  rendered  heresy  in- 
veterate. Fraud  and  violence  were, 
accordingly,  suffered  to  prevail ;  and 
religion,  or  what  was  called  reliffion, 
was  starved,  that  the  rapacity  of  the 
King  and  his  nobles  might  be  pam« 
pered.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  there  is  no  statidarddi^^^^^gi 
amcmnt  ^  decttl  ol  \iaft  Offia^^ 
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are  to  be  occaaionallj  found  amongst 
them;  but  the  theology  of  the  cler^jr 
as  a  body  is  just  that  which  each  in- 
dividual picks  up  for  himself;  and 
is  determined  more  by  taste,  or  feel- 
ing, or  fancy,  or  accident^  than  by  the 
steady  prosecution  of  an  univer- 
sally recoffnised  and  well-digested 
system*  Hence,  various  opinions, 
under  the  same  denomination ;  almost 
opposite  heresies,  within  the  same 
church, — and  idl,  with  seemingly 
equal  plausibility,  claiming  the  au- 
thority of  her  canons  and  articles  on 
behalt  of  their  incompatible  preten- 
sions !  "  If  Satan,  therefore,  be  di- 
vided against  Satan,  how  shall  his 
kingdom  stand  /*' 

The  next  point  worthy  of  attention 
is,  that  no  provision  whatever  has 
been  made  tor  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  gentry  in  the  universities. 
I  do  not,  ot  course,  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  not  requu*ed  to  attend 
church.  But  I  do  say,  and  I  would 
be  iudged  by  any  twelve  candid 
£nj;lishmen  whose  opinions  derive 
weight  from  experience,  that  the  re- 
ligious formalities  of  the  Protestant 
colleges  in  the  country  are  far  from 
being  effective  for  training  the  rising 
generation  **  in  the  way  uiey  shoula 
go,"  or  impressing  upon  them  any 
peculiar  veneration  for  the  Church 
Dy  law  established.  Indeed  I  am 
prepared  to  shew,  if  necessary,  that 
some  of  the  strongest  prejudices  with 
whidi  the  Church  of  England  has  to 
contend,  have  been  imbibed  in  those 
very  seats  of  learning,  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  of  which 
should  be  to  furnish  her  with  able 
defenders.  The  youth  are  not  duly 
instructed  in  her  peculiar  doctrines. 
Her  peculiar  character  is  not  held 
before  them.  They  are  not  suffi- 
ciently informed  of  those  grounds  of 
preference  by  reason  of  which  she 
claims  a  superiority  over  other  sects. 
She  is  held  forth  to  their  veneration 
merely  because  she  is  the  handmaid 
of  tiie  state,  instead  of  its  being  im- 
pressed upon  Uiem  that  she  is  the 
handmaid  of  the  state  because  she 
is  pre-eminently  worthy  of  their  ve- 
neration. Studies  of  a  character  al< 
together  different  engross  the  chief 
part  of  their  attention ;  that  is,  when 
they  do  attend  to  any  serious  studies 
at  all : — and  when  dogs  and  horses, 
cards  and  dice,  are  not  their  sole  or 
principal  occupation.     Now,  what 


attachment  can  a  laity  thus  brought 
up  luive  to  their  national  Church? 
ISfone  whatever.  They  look  up<»  it 
merely  as  one  among  the  many  sects 
of  Protestantism  to  which  £i^]aad« 
the  fruitful  mother  of  berealea,  has 
given  birth ;  and  would  consider  it 
unworthy  the  liberality  of  their  age 
and  country  to  make  any  marked 
distinction  between  them. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  is 
not  the  case  with  us,  either  as  re- 
gards our  clergy  or  laity.  The  first 
are  scarcely  instructed  in  any  thing 
beyond  their  profession,  in  oraer  dftt 
all  their  time  and  thoughts  may  be 
devoted  to  '*  the  one  thing  needftil." 
And  we  make  it  a  point,  as  far  as  we 
have  the  power  of  so  doing,  that  our 
laity  shall  be  just  so  far  interested  in 
matters  pertaining  to  our  Churdi,  as 
may  cause  them  to  feel  that  **  nostra 
res  agitur,"  whenever  its  privileges 
become  matter  of  discussion,  or  its 
doctrines  topics  of  argument. 

Our  clergy,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  lower 
orders.  But  they  are  the  best  of  ike 
lower  orders.  Has  any  poor  man  a 
child,  who  is  distinguished  beyond 
his  otiier  children,  for  sobriety,  piety, 
love  of  learning,  &c— he  is  set  iqmrt 
for  the  ministry.  It  is  not  difRcolt 
for  him  in  this  country  to  obtdn  the 
requisite  instruction  in  classicalleani- 
in^  which  may  (qualify  him  for  ad- 
mission into  the  institutions  at  May- 
nooth  or  Cerlow,  and  which  may  be 
obtained  upon  due  application  to  the 
bishop  or  some  of  the  principal  clergy, 
who  uius  exercise  a  spedes  of  pa- 
tronage which  gives  them  no  smidl 
consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Into  these  seminaries  they- enter 
witii  the  single  view  of  becoming 
priests ;  and  they  pursue  the  studies 
requisite  for  that  purpose  vrith  a 
concentrated  earnestness  of  atten- 
tion, which  cannot  be  even  conceived 
by  those  who  contrive  to  make  their 

Sualification  for  the  ministry  inci- 
ental  merely  to  the  pursuit  of  some 
otiier  more  engrossing  object  How 
many  of  the  clergy  of  tiie  Cborefa  ai 
England,  at  present,  are  indlvidaals 
who  betook  uemselves  to  the  sacrsd 
profession,  after  they  had  failed  in, 
or  were  tired  of,  some  secular  call- 
ing, and  witii  no  greater  preparation 
for  holy  orders,  than  they  had  con- 
trived, by  a   thrifty  ecpnomfy  to 
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make  duiinff  llieir  progress  through 
Uie.Uiiiverw7«— ana  thus  find,  gene- 
raUf  speaking,  that  they  are  not  be- 
,  hmd  ueir  contempwaries  in  citJier 
the  flddll  or  the  knewledffe  that  is 
leqiured  for  exercising  weir  new 
cnn  witii  profit  or  witii  eclat     But 
with  us  thesethings  are  not  so.   Our 
«lenry  are  tiioae  who,  from  early 
childhood,  have  been  marked  out  for 
the  sacred  office;  and  who,  from 
their  youth  up,  have  received  a  train- 
ing such  as  peculiarly  qualifies  them 
for  entering  upon  it  with  advantage. 
They  are  men  whose  attention  has 
been  confined  to  0130  pursuit,  not 
dissipated  over  several;  and  whose 
acquisitions  all  have  a  direct  or  an 
indirect  bearing  upon  the  great  cause 
to  which  they  are  devoted.    What- 
ever be  the  capacity  of  any  one  of 
(mr.dei^,  we  contrive  to  make  him 
'predominantly   professional,    by  so 
confining  his  attention  to  professional 
topics,  l£at  the  sum  total  of  his  know- 
ledge upon  other  subjects  may  bear 
but  a  small  proportion  to  his  pole- 
mical aoquiraments.    The  very  re- 
verse of  this  takes  place  amongst  our 
ad?er0aries;^and  their  wisest  and 
moat  learned   men  are,  generally 
speaking,  wise  and  learned  much 
more  as  pertains  to  the  things  of  this 
world  tmm  oi  the  next,  and  pride 
themaelvea  much  more  upon  their 
dasaieal,  historical,  or  scientific  at- 
taimnenta,  than  upon  their  proficien- 
cy in  the  knowle^e  of  divine  things, 
ittcomparison  with  which  every  other 
•pedes -of  human  learning  is  mere 
^hxf  and  stubble." 
.    But  the  most  important  point  of 
diatinction  between  tiie  orthodox  and 
the  heretical  dergy  in  this  country, 
la^lihal  we  put  the  Church  where  tmy 
put  the  gospel.  We  make  the  gospel 
but  an  instrument  for  the  exaltation 
of  the  Church ;  they  make  the  Church 
but  an  Instrument  for  the  publication 
of  the  flospd.    You  may  easily  con- 
ceive ue  unmense  advantage  of  our 
position  in  this  respect    In  tiie  first 
placcyL  all  our  clergy  must,  necessar 
rily,  be  good  chur(£men ;  they  must 
reeo^miiae  the  aupreme  authority  of 
OM«livlng  and  divUiely  appohited 
commetatQg  upon  hdy  writ^  and 
yield  to  his  eomoanda  we  most  im- 
pUdt  obedience^— while  our  adver« 
attrios  are  divided  according  to  their 
•iirenl  whims  or  fendea;  and  their 
aaal  ragard  for  the  Church  to  wUdh 


they  belonffj  does  -not  extend  beyond 
thefr  posi^ve  assurance  that  its  ex- 
istence is  indispensable  for  the  inte- 
rests of  true  religion.  And  that  this 
assurance  is  rarely  afforded,  yon  may 
easily  collect  from  what  Ims  been 
already  said  respecting  the  defiden- 
des  of  their  professloBal  education. 
In  fact,  upon  this,  as  upon  every 
other  important  subject,  they  are 
divided.  Their  High  Churchmen  of 
the  present  day  merely  approve  of 
the  Church  as  a  political  institute ;— -> 
their  Low  Churdimen  disapprove  of 
it  as  a  religious  incumbrance. 

Who  is  ri|^ht  or  who  is  wrong,  in 
thus  subordmating  the  gospel  to  the 
Church,  cannot,  my  dear  fHend,  be  a 
question  between  you  and  me ;  but 
as  little,  I  deem  it,  can  it  be  a  ques- 
tion who  has  the  advantage  in'  the 
position  which  we  respectively  occu- 
py— our  people,  who  must  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  preparatory  to  their  being 
Christians ;  or  our  adversaries,  who 
conceive  that  they  may  be  Christians, 
while  yet  they  are  very  indilKerent 
about  the  Church  of  England.    No 
pains,  as  I  before  told  you,  are  here 
taken  to  shew— «ven  if  it  could  be 
shewn — ^that  the  Church,  as  by  law 
established,  is  essential  to  the  inte- 
rests of  true  religion,  or  even  vexr 
considerably  conducive  thereto ;  and, 
therefore,  it  never  will  be  defended 
with  the  zeal  witii  whidi  we  defend 
our  system.    We  feel  that  all  is  lost 
if  our  Church  is  overturned.    The 
decided  overthrow  of  Catholicity  In 
Christendom,  (if  I  may  presume  far 
a  moment  to  contemplate  such  an 
impossibility,)  would  not  lead  to  Pro- 
testantism, but  to  infidelity.    The 
Church-— the  Church  b^  Christ  esta- 
blished— ^is  that  which  is  dways  up- 
permost in  the  thoughts  of  true  be- 
lievers.   They  find  it  as  difficult  to 
separate  its  interests  from  those  of 
"  the  fdth  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  as  heretics  to  identify  tiiem 
together.     And,  if  the  dtemative 
were  proposed  to  them  to-morrow^ 
to  choose  the  one  and  rdect  the 
other,  I  am  as  wdl  persuaded  ii^u* 
cry  would  be  **  perish  the  gospel,  and 
live  the  Church,"  as  that  the  cry  of 
ihe  heretics,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  bOy  "^.perish  the 
Church,  and  live  the  gosneL" 

Well,  my  ftVea^we^irfiiL  tmq^  v«i^ 
with  the  gOBpcil-^iiVBi^^^  ^^itw«w% 
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the  Church.  Received  as  we  receive 
it,  vrith  due  submission  to  ecclesias- 
tical authority;  and  interpreted,  as 
we  interpret  it,  in  due  conformity  to 
the  dictates  of  the  apostolic  see,  it  is 
by  no  means  opposed  to,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  altogether  consistent  with 
tfie  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion ; 
while  our  adversaries,  having  de- 
parted from  the  Church,  maybe  said, 
wso,  to  have  departed  from  the  gos- 
pel, for  they  reject  the  only  ffuidance 
under  which  it  could  be  truly  under- 
atood.  In  sacrificinff  the  Church,  be- 
cause of  their  attachment  to  the  gos- 
pel, they  are  altogether  unconscious 
that  they  are  mcrifidng  the  goepei 
from  their  hatred  to  the  Church. 

And  long  may  they  continue  in 
that  delusive  state  of  self-confidence, 
which  causes  division  amongst  them- 
selves as  well  as  separation  from  the 
centre  of  Catholio  unity.  Thus  may 
tiieybestbe  eventually  brought  from 
the  errors  of  their  ways,  and  led  to 
recognise,  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  harmony  which  prevails  amongst 
true  believers,  the  only  source  of 
certainty  and  security  in  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  by  the  meek  and 
reverent  submission  to  which  men 
may  have  peace  upon  earth,  and  at- 
tain, after  their  mortal  pilgrimage^ 
the  blessedness  of  heaven. 

Our  position  here,  thereforCj  is 
abundantly  consolatory  at  present 
It  is  stirely  a  cause  of  grateful  thanks- 
giving, that  our  adversaries  shduld  ex- 
perience embarrassment  and  weak- 
ness from  what  might  be  supposed 
to  give  them  strength,  while  we  ex- 
perience strength  and  confidence 
from  what  might  be  supposed  to  em*> 
bafrass  and  Impede  us« 

Of  liberality  upon  tiie  continent 
you  have  some  reason  to  complain. 
And  I  fully  agree  with  you,  that  the 
present  state  of  our  Church  would 
DC  less  deplorable,  if  the  defection 
from  the  faith  that  has  taken  place 
carried  men  the  wfwle  way  into  infi- 
delity, without  suffering  them  to 
touch,  on  the  road,  at  any  of  those 
resting-places  where  they  become 
enamoured  of  the  follies  of  some 
fantastical  sect,  and  persuade  them- 
selves that,  by  becoming  attached  to 
it,  they  may  still  be  Christians.  Those 
who  have  been,  in  this  way^  inveigled 
from  us,  We  rarely  if  ever  reclaim, 


while  stark-staring  infidels  are  very 
frequently  re-converted-— to  be  sure, 
in  most  instances  upon  the  death- 
bed, but  then,  one  such  conversion 
is  better  tibati  a  dozen  sermon&i  Be- 
sides, infidels,  in  this  country  at  least, 
have  been  of  amazing  use  to  ua. 
Without  them,  I  do  not  think  tibe 
Parliament  would  have  ever  pasaed 
the  Catholic  Bill  \  and,  I  assure  you, 
tiieir  hatred  of  the  heretical  dkurdi 
exceeds  that  of  true  believers*  They 
are  known  here  by  the  name  of  ii- 
beral  Protestants  ;  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  we  do  not  refuse  to  bid 
them  **  God  speed,"  when  they  to- 
lunteer  to  act  as  pioneers  for  the4e- 
structiion  of  Protestant  institutiona* 
There  is,  therefore^  a  wide  diffsiw 
Mice  between  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *'  libi»rality"  amongst  us  and 
amonffst  you ;  or  rather,  the  differ* 
ent  c&cumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed  give  it  a  different  applicatimi. 
With  you,  it  \t  anti«popish  i  with  ua, 
it  is  favourable  to  popery.  With  yon, 
it  is  the  mask  under  which  infidels 
carry  on  their  derigns  against  true 
religion;  with  us,  it  is  the  mask  un- 
der which  the  faitibful,  who  are  far 
this  one  purpose  in  league  with  tn/S- 
deisy  carry  on  their  designs  against 
the  Established  Church.  With  yen, 
it  starves  religion ;  with  us,  it  feeds 
it.  With  you,  it  has  deprived  th« 
Church  of  its  own  property  i  vidth  ue, 
it  has  taxed  an  heretical  commianity 
for  tiie  purpose  of  educating  our 
clergy,  and  is  about  to  appropriate 

Eart  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the 
eretical  establishment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  upon  them  a  re- 
putable independence.  Therefore, 
eay  I,  long  live  "  libbralitit,"  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood 
in  Ireland. 

And  be  assured,  my  friend,  that 
the  same  ffutfdian  ana  providential 
care  which  has  been  extended  over 
us  will  be  extended  over  you.  Yo« 
will  find  yet,  notwithstanding  your 
present  dififtculties,  that  all  thinta 
will  work  together  for  good.  It 
should,  surely,  be  a  great  consdla* 
tion  to  you  to  be  made  acquaittted 
vrith  the  sure  and  certain  greunda 
upon  which  we  calculate  upon  •or 
flpeedy  re-establishment  in  this  eonn- 


try. 
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Mt  DflAB  FrIBND) 

I  said  in  mj  hwt^  that  there  wae 
somethiDg  in  the  discif^ine  of  the 
Church  of  England  adverse  to  its 
stability.  You  shall  judge*  The  pa« 
troo^ne  ef  the  hishoprics  and  of  the 
higher  dignities  is  vested  in  the  go* 
Temmait,  who  also  hare  the  disptMal 
of  a  vast  number  of  the  inferior  pre- 
ferments.  The  remainder  are  shared 
between  the  bishops  and  the  lay  im* 

Sropriators.  Now,  we  may  lay  it 
own  as  a  certain  truth,  that  the  eon* 
dition  of  the  Church  will  be  deter* 
mhied  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
patronage  is  employed^  If  it  be  cod* 
Boientiously  used,  the  Church  must 
prosper  ;-^if  it  be  saerilegiouriy 
abused,  the  Church  must  decay. 

What,  then^  are  the  motives  which 
ioAuence  the  government  in  tiie 
choice  of  bishc^  ?  For,  as  are  tht 
bithopty  so  will  be  the  Church*  Are 
tiiey  anointed  for  political  or  for  Bpi*^ 
ritual  Gonrideratloos  ?  A  man  would 
here  be  lavghed  at  who  seriouslv 
asked  such  a  Question  i-mk>  notori^ 
ous  is  it,  that  family  connexion  and 
parliamentary  influence  are  the  only 
passports  to  that  lofty  station  I  The 
eonsequence  of  this  is,  that  iti  the 
Church  of  Bngland  reid  merit  is  over« 
looked,  or  scantily  and  inadequately 
rewarded ;  whUe  individuals,  by  no 
means  eminent  either  for  learning,  or 
piety,  or  talent,  or  eloquence  are 
promoted,  not  only  beyond  their  de* 
serts,  but  despite  their  deficiencies^ 
and  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
those  peculiar  qualifications  which 
can  alone  ensure  a  wise  discretion 
In  the  mani^ment  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Now,  the  advantage  which 
we  derive  from  tiiis  is  twofold.  It 
excites  a  just  ckMdour  against  the  he* 
reticdl  Church  from  without,  and  it 
wei^ens  its  defences  witiiin.  The 
nme  arts  wliich  fill  its  hi((h  places 
with  incapaMes,  augment  die  hatred 
end  ssrengtiien  tiie  hands  of  its  ene- 
mies. 

The  biiliops,  you  may  be  sure,  fol- 
low the  example  that  has  been  set 
t^m,  «nd  do  unto  others  as  the  go- 
veraraeut  has  done  unto  them.  Their 
best  benefices  ore  seldom  conferred 
upon  any  one  beyond  the  circle  of 
^eir  kinsfolk  or  acqudntance.  Thus, 
om  the  top  to  the  bottom,  a  system 
^  puiialitjr  and  persecution  pre- 


vails, such  as,  m  the  days  of  Luther^ 
fttrnidMd  the  most  plaurible  of  the 
aecusationd  which  were  levelled 
against  our  holy  Church,  and  which* 
more  than  any  thing  els%  oontributed 
to  the  event  miscalled  tiie  Reformaci 
tion. 

At  present^  when  a  man  who  is 
mninent  either  for  learning,  piety* 
eeal,  or  eloqirance,  bMfins  to  be  pro* 
feesionally  distinguisned*  the  sons 
and  relatives  of  tiie  bishop,  in  whoso 
diocese  he  is,  immediately  begin  to 
take  the  alarm.  They  consider  him 
as  a  kind  of  interloper,  who  is  die* 
posed  to  interfere  with  their  legiti* 
mate  clatmsi  and  nothing  is  left  un* 
done,  which  petty  artifice  and  mt^ 
levolence  cin  accomplish,  to  injure 
him  in  the  opinion  oi  his  ^ocesan, 
who,  indeed*  too  frequently  is  dis* 
posed  to  view  him  in  ue  same  light  | 
so  that,  as  Shakspeare  says,  **  his  vir^ 
tues  are  his  enemies,"  and  he  soon 
begins  to  learn  from  experience,  tlnl 
**  that  which  is  comely"  may  **  enve» 
nom  him  that  bears  it."  He  sees  that 
the  sycophant  and  the  parasite  thrive^ 
while  he  is  compelled  to  subsist  upon 
a  scanty  pittance,  scareely  sufficient 
to  ward  off  actual  famine  from  his 
wife  and  diildren  I 

It  has,  I  know,  been*said,  and  it  is 
thought  by  many  sensible  persons, 
that  uie  lay  inwropriaiions  are  a  great 
means  of  giving  stability,  and  ensu* 
ring  permanency,  to  this  accursed 
system.  I  never  have  thought  sot 
and  least  of  all  can  I  think  so  now. 
Of  all  the  English  Church  prefer* 
ments,  the  lay  impropriations  are  tho 
most  notoriously  and  scandalously 
abused.  The  government  sometimes^ 
even  tiie  bishops  sometimes,  have  re* 
gard  to  merit  in  their  choice  of  rec^ 
tors.  They  become  ashamed  of  being 
influenced  in  every  instance  by  sor- 
did and  unworthy  motives,  and  they 
endeavour  to  gull  the  public,  and  at 
Uie  same  time  throw  a  sop  to  thefar 
conscience,  by  sometimes  promoting 
an  honest  man ;  but  lay  impropria- 
tors never,  I  say,  therefore,  that  the 
part  of  the  syst^n  that  is  most  objee- 
tionable  cui  never  permanently  up^- 
hold  the  rest.  No  CntJftcn  can  bveh  st! 

PEOTBCTBD  AGAINST  ITS  OWK  kV«««AN 

and  omon^ftt  the  rottciw%l  alwL%e%  of  iVa 
ChHTch  of  Bnglond,  IV>oliup<m^ 
impropriation,    Wiwe^  w  ^oxfio^^ 
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individuals  to  whom  they  belong  they  once  constituted  part  and  par- 
would  like  well  to  continue  possess-  eel,  and  which,  if  an  heretical  govern- 
ed of  them,  and  must  be  blind  in-    ment  had  a  right  to  alienate  it  for  the 


deed,  if  they  do  not  see  that  their  in- 
terest in  this  respect  is  linked  inse- 
parably with  that  of  the  Established 
Church.     But  if  that  Established 


support  of  heresy,  the  faithful  may 
surely  reclaim  for  the  maintenance  of 
true  religion. 
Now,  compare  all  this  with  the 


Church  be  felt  to  be  a  public  nui-    practice  which  obtains  among  ua  m 
sance,  not  merely  by  us,  but  by  Pro-    similar  cases,  and  recognise  our  au- 


testants  also,  from  the  manner  m 
which  its  patronise  is  administered, 
to  the  neglect  of  those  ends  for  which 
it  was  appointed,  and  to  the  scandal 
of  true  religion,  the  lay  impropria- 
tors will  find  themselves  in  a  miser- 
able minority,  if  their  temporal  inte- 
rests should  inspire  them  with  the 
hardihood  to  stickle  for  the  continu- 
ance of  such  a  system,  in  opposition 
to  the  judgment  and  the  feelings  of 
the  community  at  large.  Depend  up- 
on it,  it  cannot  last ;  and  the  lay  im- 
propriators, so  far  from  being  a  pro- 
tection to  it,  are  a  dead  weight,  which 
must  accelerate  its  downfiul,'and  en- 
sure its  destruction. 

Nor  is  this  all — as  soon  as  the 
Church  tumbles,  the  lay  impropria- 
tions must  cease.  We  are  acquainted 
with  every  acre  of  Church  property 
which  has  thus  undergone  sacrilegi- 
ous alienation ;  and,  think  you,  that 
we  shall  be  slow  to  put  in  our  claims 
when  the  day  of  retribution  comes  ? 
No,  truly.  If  what  was  appropriated 
to  religious  purposes  may  oe  resumed, 
—much  more,  what  was  misappro- 


periority.  In  our  Church  merit  ob- 
tains its  due  reward.  An  able  and 
efficient  minister  never  is  neglected. 
The  curate,  after  a  certain  routine  of 
service,  if  his  conduct  be  approved 
of,  is  certain  of  becoming  a  parish 
priest;— and  the  parochial  clergy, 
according  to  their  merits,  may  enter- 
tain an  equal  expectation  of  being 
elevated  to  the  mitre.  But  this  is  not 
all.  We  not  only  provide  for  our 
clergy  according  to  their  merits,  but 
dispose  of  them  according  to  their 
fitness.  W^e  endeavour,  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  not  only  to  give  good  things 
to  good  men,  but  to  put  proper  men 
in  proper  places.  This,  as  you  may 
well  suppose,  gives  us  a  prodigious 
advantage.  It  is  a  consideration  which 
never  enters  into  the  mind  of  a  Pro- 
testant patron,  who  only  thinks  of 
the  living  as  a  good  thing  for  the  ^fa- 
voured individual  who  is.i^pointed 
to  it.  Now  our  only  consideration 
is,  whether  the  individual  appointed 
is  good  enough  for  the  living.  When- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs,  and  before 
any  promotion  takes  place  in  conse- 


priated  to  secular  purposes.  If  church-    quence  of  it,  we  consider  all  the  cir- 


men,  who  perform  spiritual  duties 
in  consideration  of  the  possessions 
which  tiiey  enjoy,  may  yet  be  de- 
prived of  those  possessions ;— much 
more  those  who  perform  no  such 
spiritual  duties.  The  lay  impro- 
priators reason  right  in  saying,  ^  our 
property  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
property  of  the  Church ;  let  us,  there- 
fore, unite  to  defend  it."  But  we, 
also,  reason  rightly  when  we  say, 
**  you  cannot  defend  the  property 
of  the  Church;  and,  therefore,  a 
fortiori^  not  your  own  possessions." 
They  are  an  engrafted  shoot,  which 
all  me  care  tmtt  can  be  taken  of 
them  will  not  enable  to  survive  the 
extinction  of  the  parent  stock.  So 
may  we  pronounce,  witli  at  least 
equal  certainty,  of  those  vested  inte- 
rests which  have  been  acquired  out 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  and 
the  security  of  which  cannot  be  great- 
er than  that  of  the  property  of  which 


cumstances  of  the  case^ — the  extent 
of  tbe  parish,  its  population,  the  dif- 
ferent denominatKms  of  heresy  that 
are  to  be  found  in  it,  what  particular 
species  at  that  time  happens  to  be 
epidemic;  how  the  people  are  di- 
vided into  parties  ;  the  characters 
and  abilities  of  the  Protestant  cler- 
gymen ;  the  names  and  the  disposi- 
tions of  tiie  principal  Protestant 
gentry ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you 
Siat  we  enquire  very  particularl  v  into 
all  those  things,  because  you  know 
that  we  are  under  obligation  to  make 
a  regular  return  of  them  to  the  Holy 
See;  and  you  mav  easily  ima^e 
the  advantage  which  we  possess, 
from  the  knowledge  which  we  thus 
acquire,  in  choosing  the  individual 
upon  whose  conduct  in  his  sajcred 
charge  so  many  important  conse- 
quences may  depend,  and  who.  may 
so  considerably  either  promote!  by 
his  discretion^  or  injure  oy  hla  incr 
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pacity,  the  cause  to  which  we  are  all 
BO  earnestly  devoted. 

You  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that 
our  flocks  are  not  ^  scattered  like 
she^ejy  not  having  a  shepherd."  They 
are  well  attended  and  carefully  pre- 
served.  Is  there  a  doughty  contro- 
versialist, some  scatterer  of  pestilent 
heresies,  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  We 
are  not  slow  to  depute  the  cause  of 
the  Church  to  some  champion  who 
has  been  trained  in  polemical  war- 
fare, and  with  whom,  if  he  should 
presume  to  break  a  lance,  he  is  sure 
to  come  off  worsted  in  the  conflict. 
It  the  charge  of  the  Protestant  con- 
gregation committed  to  some  incom- 
petent person,  who  from  ignorance 
cannot,  or  from  heedlessness  will 
not,  be  a  guide  or  a  pattern  to  his 
flock  ?  We  take  good  care  that  our 
own  people  shall  experience  a  stri- 
king contrast  in  that  particular,  and 
learn  to  appreciate  the  watchfulness 
and  the  ability  of  learned  and  labo- 
rious pastors. 

Indeed  I  may  say,  that  if  our  ad- 
r^Tsanes  were  disposed  to  imitate 
119  in  these  particulars,  they  could 
not  do  so ;  such  are  the  deficiencies 
in  their  professional  education.  If 
th&  government  were  as  earnest  as 
't!iejr  are  indifferent  respecting  the 
cl(Ql<)e  of  gt>od  bishops;  and  the  bi- 
'fidjiops  as  earnest  as  lliey  are  indiffe- 
'  rent  respecting  the  selection  of  good 
'tectors,  they  could  not  find  fAew-— at 
least  not  without  remodelling  the 
whole  system  of  their  universities. 

What  a  militia  or  a  yeomanry  is, 

'  as  cbtiipared  with  the  regular  ser- 

'"Vice',  Uiey  are  as  compared  with  us. 

There  is  amongst  them  no  *'  esprit 

du  corps.**  Whatever  zeal  or  ability, 

dr   professional    devotedness    they 

evince,  arises  out  of  the  personal 

character  of  individuals,  and  not  out 

of  the  training  which  they  undergo. 

They  are  not  content  to  act  like  our 

clergy,  in  due  subordination  to  the 

interests  of  the  system  to  which  they 

lielong.     They  are  heady,  violent, 

'  intractable,  and  wayward;   and  so 

absurdly  violent  in  their  attacks  up- 

qeft  tis,  that  I  have  often  thought  we 

'Were    more  indebted  to  the  folly 

'tdilch  thus  exposes  them  to  con- 

ttsUafbt,  than  to  die  controversial  abi- 

"Hfyby  which  they  are  confounded. 

^      But  you  Tirill  say,  ''  these  are  all 

deficiencies  so  obvious   that   they 

XBOifX  vurely  attract  notice,  and  pro- 


duce a  remedy."  They  do,  my 
friend,  attract  notice,  and  they  have 
caused  the  suggestion  of  a  remedy- 
but— a  remedy  worse  than  the  die* 
ease! 

The  proposal  which  seems  most 
popular  at  present  is,  a  seizure  of 
Church  prc^erty,  and  the  creation  of 
a  fund  for  increasing  the  stipends  of 
the  curates  and  inferior  clergy;  while 
those  of  the  bishops,  and  of  Uie 
clergy  who  hold  the  larger  benefices, 
are  diminished.  Now  this  woidd 
only  complete  the  ruin  that  threat- 
ens them  from  the  evils  already  in 
existence.  -  T:he  only  part  of  tibieir 
system  which  works  unexception- 
ably  well,  is  that  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  Uie  present  race  of  curates 
and  inferior  clergy ;  who  appear,  in- 
deed, to  do  them  but  justice,  to  have 
entered  into  the  Church  with  single 
views,  and  who  certainly  do  not  owe 
their  present  appointments  to  secu- 
lar considerations.  As  long  as  they 
subsist  upon  their  present  footing, 
there  will  always  be  a  certain  de- 
gree of  activi^  and  earnestness 
which  keeps  the  system  just  alive, 
and  compensates,  in  some  measure, 
for  the  indolence  and  carelessness 
by  which  their  more  richly  endowed 
brethren  are  distinguished.  But 
let  their  stipends  be  increased  so  as 
to  average  even  two  hundred  a-year, 
and  from  that  moment  their  appoint- 
ments will  become  worthy  of  the  no- 
tice of  many  who  at  present  de«pte 
them ;  and,  whenever  vacancies  oc- 
cur, they  will  be  filled  up  from  tiie 
same  motives  which  influence  the 
appointment  of  their  bishops;  and 
by  just  the  same  description  of 
men,  which  causes  the  higher  pre- 
ferments to  be  felt  at  present  as  an 
incubus  upon  religion.  Was  I  not 
right,  therefore,  in  saying,  that  their 
remedy  will  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease ?  In  fact,  it  is  no  odier  than  the 
most  miserable  quackery.  Instead 
of  applying  themselves  to  the  remo- 
val or  a  complaint  that  is  constituent, 
they  are  content  with  attacking  one 
of  the  symptoms  ! — and  that  in  such 
a  manner,  that,  instead  of  relieving, 
they  must  only  i^gravate  the  gene- 
ral malady  I 

Remedies  no  doubt   have  been 
suggested  which  would  indeed  have 
a  tendency  to  prop  this  tAt^TV&s^ 
Church)  wiA.  esiiaXAft  Sx.  \»  «iiA>«fe^ 
liUV%  \oiijw.    But  tlv%Tft  \i  w>\  t^ 
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dighttit  chance  of  their  being  adopt' 
ed.  One  of  these  eoneUts  in  tine  ap» 
peintment  of  ecclefliagtical  commie- 
sioners,  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending persons  fit  for  the  episco- 
pal office  to  the  King.  If  the  com- 
missioners were  effident,  they  might 
in  this  way  prevent  notoriously  Mid 
appointments  ;^and  if  they  were  so 
for  successful  as  to  ensure  good 
onesy  there  is  no  saying  how  long  the 
reign  of  heresy  might  not  be  perpe- 
tuated. But  fear  not  J  such  a  mea- 
sure implies  fkr  too  great  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  patronage  of 
the  government  ever  to  take  place. 
The  Church  in  this  country  has  al- 
ways been  used  for  the  convenience 
of  the  state,  which,  indeed,  could  pot 
subsist  without  the  wages  of  her 
prostitution.  A  measure,  therefore, 
which  would  have  any  tendency  to 
make  her  an  honest  woman,  will 
never,  for  one  moment,  be  seriously 
entertained.  Promotions  will  go  oh 
for  the  future  as  they  have  gone  on 
hitherto ;  until  abuses  accumulate  to 
such  a  degree  that  tihe  heretics  them- 
selves will  feel  them  to  be  imendu- 
rable  abominations. 

You  may  suppose  that  the  remedy 
above  describea  may  have  a  chance 
of  being  adopted,  because  there  is  an 
Instance  of  its  having  been  resorted 
to  by  William  the  Third,  upon  his 
aceession  to  the  sovereignty  of  these 
Mtfte.  Ho  said  that,  as  a  foreigner, 
^MNis  unacquainted  with  the  merits 
tfrthe  several  individuals  who  were 
candidates  for  clerical  preferment, 
and  that  he  required  assistance  in 
inaking  hfs  selections  from  amongst 
them.  But  this  onlv  proves  his  sim- 
plicity. In  excuse  tor  him,  however, 
ft  must  be  said  that  he  was  at  that 
l^me  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  only  proper 
use  to  be  made  of  flnglish  bishop- 
rics. He  did  not  untS  afterwards 
learn  their  value  as  a  means  of  secu- 
ring parliamentary  influence;  and, 
to  GO  nim  justice,  as  soon  as  he  was 
so  far  instructed,  the  labours  of  the 
commissioners  were  dispensed  with. 
There  is  no  fear  that  William  the 
Fourth  will  fall  into  such  an  error. 
He  has  been  educated  in  a  different 
school.  He,  during  his  whole  life, 
has  had  before  his  eyes  the  ^ifying 
examples  of  English  statesmen. 
Whatever,  therefor^  may  be  done^ 
triU  soi^  be  aatisfled,  interfere  in  the 


slightest  degree  with  the  cherbhed 
abuses  of  the  good  old  system.  It  is 
not  rooted  in  affection.  It  is  not  ba- 
sed in  knowledge.  It  is  not  main- 
tained by  a  body  of  well  trained  and 
honestly  chosen  ecclesiastics.  It  is 
not  regarded  by  the  government  with 
either  reverence  or  love.  It  is  not 
even  at  unity  with  itself ;— while  it 
is  surrounded  by  active,  powerful, 
and  implacable  enemies.  Does  it, 
therefore,  require  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy to  say  that  it  must  fall ;  and 
that  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the 
miseries  wmch  it  has  occasioned  will 
survive  it  ? 

The  only  thing  that  gives  me  the 
least  reason  to  doubt  that  matters 
will  in  all  respects  proceed  accord- 
ing to  our  wishes  is,  the  conduct  of 
our  friend,  the  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vaux,  since  he  became  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England.  Confound 
the  knave,  he  seems  resolved  upon 
making  a  conseientioue  use  of  his 
own  preferments.  He  has  been  pro- 
moting some  of  the  ablest  and  the 
most  dangerous  of  his  own  and  our 
common  enemies !  What  infatuation  1 
It  would  not  be  half  so  bad  if  he 
were  not  the  keeper  of  the  King's 
conscience.  He  should  have  avoid"' 
ed  such  folly,  not  to  call  it  by  a 
harsher  name,  if  it  were  only  for  ^e 
sake  of  the  example.  But  he  will 
find  out  his  mistake  by  and  by. 

Well,  there  is  one  consolation  at 
all  events,  that,  act  how  he  may,  he 
cannot  do  much  mischief  while  he  is 
connected  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration.   They  are  resolved  upow 

MEASURES  WHICH  MUST  ENSURE  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  ChURCH  I — and 

SO  fully  convinced  are  we  of  the 
efficacy  of  their  present  plans  for  the 
effectual  accomplishment  of  all  our 
purposes,  that  we  are  minded  for  the 
present  to  suspend  our  active  hosti- 
lity to  the  established  clei^,  and 
suffer  them  to  repose  in  peace  for 
the  brief  term  allotted  to  their  ex- 
istence. They  are  under  sentence  of 
death.  And  if  my  advice  be  attended 
to,  we  will  not  disturb  the  last  mo- 
ments of  an  expiring  heretical  esta- 
blishment^  by  any  unseemly  triumph 
or  unnecessary  molestation.  But  we 
have  difficult  spirits  here  to  manaffCs 
and  I  know  not  how  far  I  may  oe 
successfiil.  Time  presses,  and  I  must 
say  adieu. 

T.K. 


Vi»M 
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It  was  late  on  the  evening  of  a 
gloomy  and  bitter  day  in  December, 
about  the  middLi  of  tfa«  seventeentii 
century*  that  Carl  Koeck^r,  a  stu- 
dent of  Ooettingen  UiuTeraity,  ha- 
ving sipped  his  last  cup  of  coffee, 
was  sitting  l3u>ughtfully  in  his  room, 
with  his  feet  crossed  and  resting  on 
the  fender  of  his  little  &re«pUu^. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fire,  which 
crackled  and  blazed  briddy,  throw- 
ing a  cheerful  lustre  over  his  snug 
study.  All  the  tools  of  scholar*eran 
lay  about  him.  On  a  table  by  his 
side  lay  open  various  volumes  of 
classic  and  metaphysic  lore,  which 
shewed  evident  marks  of  service, 
being  much  thumbed  and  fingered  \ 
laundry  note»books,  filled  with  me- 
moranda of  the  day^s  studies,  and  a 
case  of  mathematical  instruments. 
Two  sidef  of  the  chamber  were  lined 
with  well^filled  bodk-shelves:  on 
one  side  was  tiie  window,  and  the 
correapoiiding  one  viras  occu]Hed  by 
a  large  dusky  picture  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther. All  was  silent  as  the  most 
studious  German  could  desire ;  for 
the  stillness  was,  so  to  speak,  but 
enhanced  by  the  whispered  tickiwa 
ef  an  old-tashioned  family  watch, 
suspended  over  the  mantel-piece. 
As  for  Carl  himself,  he  was  of 
''  goodly  look  and  stature."  His 
shirt-neck  lay  open,  with  the  spot- 
less collar  turned  down  on  each  side : 
his  right  hand  lay  in  his  bosom,  and 
his  left,  leaning  on  the  table,  support- 
ed his  ''  leaming-laden"  head.  His 
brow  was  furrowed  with  thoughtful, 
anxiety,  which,  together  with  his  sal- 
low features  and  long  black  musta- 
ches, gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
much  older  man  than  he  really  was. 
As  for  his  thoughts,  it  were  difficult 
to  say  whether,  at  llie  moment  when 
he  is  presented  to  the  reader,  they 
were  occupied  by  the  mysterious 
pneumatological  speculations  of  Doc- 


tor Von  Dunder  Profondant,  which 
Carl  had  been  attempting  to  com- 
prehend in  the  morning's  lecture) 
whether  his  faii^y  was  revelling  in 
recollections  of  the  romantic  splen* 
dours  of  last  nights  opera,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  fixed,  wi^  painful 
interest,  on  the  facts  of  a  seizure 
made  that  day  in  Ooettingen  by  the 
terrible  myrmidons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, on  the  double  charge  of  heresy 
and  sorcery.  The  frightful  tribunu 
alluded  to  was  then  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  power,  and  its  mysterious  and 
ferocious  doings  were  exciting  near-. 
ly  as  much  inmgnation  as  they  had 
long  occasioned  consternation.  Carl 
was  of  a  very  speculative,  abstract 
turn,  and  having  been  early  initiated 
into  the  gloomy  depths  of  transcend* 
entalism,  had  be|;un  latterly  to  turn  hi|i 
thoughts  towar&  the  occult  sciences. 
About  the  period  when  this  nar-> 
rative  commences,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  a  professor  of  the 
Art  Diabolic  had  visited  the  princi- 
pal places  of  Germany,  ami  was 
supposed  to  have  made  several  con* 
verts  among  the  learned,  as  well  aa 
to  have  founded  secret  schools  fof 
teaching  the  principles  of  his  science^ 
The  lynx-eyed  inquisition  soon 
searched  him  out,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate professor  of  magic  suddenly 
disappeared,  without  ever  .  agai9 
being  heard  of.  The  present  olneet 
of  those  holy  censors  of  mankind^ 
tiie  principals  of  the  Inquisi|;iop,  was 
to  discover  the  schools  he  had  found- 
ed, md  the  disciples  attending 
them.  Several  of  the  leading  stu- 
dents at  Groettingen  had  fallen  under 
suspicion,  and  GmtI  Koecker,  it  was 
saia,  among  the  number.  He  was 
cunning  enough,  however,  to  avoid 
any  possible  pretext  for  offence,  by 
saying  little — and  even  that  little  in 
disparagement  of  the  objectionable 
doctrines. 


I"  »>• 


*  The  subtle  achemes  resorted  to  by  the  Inquisition  for  the  detection  and  seizure 
of  its  vlcthns,  an  too  well  known  for  an  intelligent  reader  to  charge  any  portiona  of 
die  ensuing  namtlvo  with  Smprobability  or  exaggeration.     In.  «k  -vvoit^ — «^  ^^  ^^ 
wit  and  power  of  derils  ean  devise  and  exeentei  ma^  w^iCiniijIa.  Xi^  \m^\s^v^  ^  ^ 
of  that  ezwniUo  institution. 
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Carl  had  just  set  down  his  coffee- 
pot on  the  hob,  after  an  abortive  ef- 
fort to  extract  another  cup  from  it, 
and  was  stirring  together  the  glow- 
ing embers  of  his  nre,  when  he  was 
startled  by  aloudknocking  at  his  door. 
It  is  not  asserted  that  the  sound  cau- 
sed him  to  change  colour,  but  that 
he  heard  it  with  a  little  trepidation, 
is  undeniable.  Who,  on  earth,  could 
be  wanting  him  ? 

Rap,  rap,  rap ! — Rap,  rap,  rap ! 

Carl  gently  laid  down  tne  poker, 
but  did  not  move  from  his  seat.  He 
listened — ^his  heart  beat  quick  and 
hard.  It  seemed  evident  that  the 
obstreperous  applicant  for  admission 
was  resolved  on  effecting  his  pur- 
pose one  way  or  another ;  for,  in  a 
lew  seconds,  the  door  was  shaken, 
andwith  some  violence.  Carl,  almost 
fancying  he  had  been  dreaming, 
started  from  his  seat,  and  cast  an 
alarmed  eye  towards  the  scene  of 
such  unseemly  interruptions.  Aye — 
^  the  door  was  really,  visibly  shaken, 
nand  that,  too,  very  impetuously. 
IVho  could  it  be — and  what  the  mat- 
ter ?  Was  it  one  of  his  creditors  ? 
Ho  did  not  owe  five  pounds  in  the 
world.  A  fellow-student?  The  hour 
was  too  late,  and  Carl,  besides,  of 
such  a  reserved,  unsocial  turn,  as  to 
have  scarce  one  acquaintance  at  Col- 
lege on  visiting  terms.  A  thief? — 
He  would  surely  effect  his  entrance 
more  quietly.  Were  some  of  his  re- 
latives come  to  Goettingen?  was 
any  member  of  his  family  ill  ?  was  it 
merely  drunk  Jans,  the  janitor  ? — 
Who — WHO  could  it  be  ?  thought  the 
startled  student. 

Rap,  rap,  rap,  rap  I— Rap,  rap, 
rap! 

Carl  almost  overthrew  the  chair 
he  was  standing  by,  snatched  up  his 
little  lamp,  andTstole  to  the  door. 

«  Who  the  d— 1  is  without,  there  ?*' 
he  enquired,  angrily,  but  not  very 
firmly,  with  one  hand  hesitatingly 
extended  towards  the  door-han£e, 
and  the  other  holding  his  lamp ;  the 
*  flame  of  which,  by  the  way,  he  fan- 
cied flickered  oddly. 

"  Who  is  without  there  ?"  he  asked 
again,  for  his  first  question  had  re- 
ceived no  answer. 

Rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  rap  I — Rap,  rap, 


you 


**  In  the  devil's  name,  who  are 


^  Who  am  I  ?*'  replied  a  husky,  and 


somewhat  hollow  voice,  from  with- 
cmt.  "  Who  am  I,  i'  faith  ? — ^Let  m© 
in  I  Let  me  in  I — Mercy— you  coul4 
not  be  more  uncivil,  or  perchance 
affrighted,  if  I  were  Jans  Cutpurse, 
or  the  Spirit  of  the  Hartz  mountajnfk 
Let  me  m,  Carl  Koecker,  I  say— Let 
me  in!" 

«  Let  you  in  ?  Der  teufel  I" 

"  Come,  come — open  the  door  I** 

"Who  are  you?  Who  the  d— -4 
are  you,  I  say  ?"  continued  Carl^ 
pressing  his  right  hand  and  knee 
against  the  door. 

"Let  me  in  at  once,  Carl  Ko^ker 
— let  me  in,  I  say — or  it  may  £Etre 
fearfully  with  you  I" 

"  Mein  Gott !"  exclaimed  the  con- 
founded student,  looking  askance  at 
his  lamp,  as  though  he  expected  to 
find  a  confidentialadviser  in  it.  The 
knocker,    however,    recommenced 
operations,  with  such  astounding  m- 
pidity  and  violence,  that  Car],  m  a. 
momentary  fit  of  fear  and  confusion^ 
unguardedly  opened  the  door.    S. , 
tide  of  objurgatory  expressions  gush- 
ed up  to  his  tongue,  when  some  qwi, 
sudoenly  slipped  through  .the  4oQ^  . 
past  Carl,  maae  his  way  to  the  fii]^  .., 
place,  and  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair 
which  had  been  recently  occii|ried: 
by  the  student.    This  was  done  wjith , 
the  easy  matter-of-fact  air  of  themosl^ , 
intimate  acquaintance.  Carl  Koecker 
still  held  the  handle  of  the  door,' 
staring  open-eyed  and  open-mouth- 
ed at  the  stranger,  with  unutterable 
amazement. 

"  Good  CM,  prithee,  now,  shut 
the  door — for  'tis  bitter  cold,"  ex- 
claimed the  unbidden  gues^  in  a 
familiar  tone,  dragging  his  seat  close 
to  the  fire,  and  rubbing  together  his 
shrivelled  fingers,  to  quicken  the 
circulation. 

"  Come,  Carl  I  shut  the  door,  and 
sit  down  here,"  continued  the 
stranger,  entreatingly.  Carl,  com- 
pletely bewildered,  obeyed,  and  sat 
down  in  a  chair  opposite  the 
stranger.  The  latter  seemed  QQt 
unlike  a  Jew- pedlar.  He  was  SVU^I. 
in  Stature,  but  of  sinewy  uiake.  Re 
wore  a  short  coarse  drah- colour^ 
coat,  or  tunic,  with  double  rows  of 
huge  horn  buttons.  His  vest  was  of 
the  same  materials  and  cut ;  and,  a9 
was  usual  in  those  days  with  itine^ 
rant  venders  of  valuable  articles^  he 
had  a  broad  leathern  girdle  abpuijo^a 
waist,  with  a  pouch  on  thi  m«ide«      ^ 
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His  short,  shrunk,  curved  legs  were 
enveloped  in  worsted  over-alls, 
soiled  and  spattered  with  muddy 
walking.  Removingabroad-brimmed 
hat,  he  disclosed  a  fine  bald  head, 
fringed  round  ^e  base  with  a  few 
straggling  grey  hairs.  His  face  was 
wrinkled^  and  of  a  parchment  hue; 
and  his  sparkling  black  eyes  peered 
on  the  student  with  an  expression 
of  keen  and  searching  inquisitive- 
ness/  Oftrl,  in  his  excitement,  al- 
most fanded  the  stranger's  eyes  to. 
glare  on  him  with  something  like 
a  swinish  voracity.  He  shudoered ; 
and  was  but  little  more  reconciled 
to  the  strange  figure  before  him, 
when  a  furtive  glance  had  assured 
him  that  at  least  the  feet  were  not 
cloven  I 

When  he  allowed  himself  to  dwell 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  strange 
circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed — alone — ^near  midnight^  with 
nobodyknew  whom — a  thief,  a  mur- 
deri^r,  a  wizard, — a  disguised  sa- 
tellite of  the  infernal  Inquisition — 
a  d^rll,  for  aught  he  knew; — when, 
in  b'WOrd,  he  gazed  at  the  strange 
intruder,  tdttin^  quietly  and  sOenUy 
by  19v«  fire,  wi&  the  air  rather  of 
hodt  tbtan  guest,  and  reflected  how 
far  'hcf'Wflfft>nt  of  hearing  or  assis- 
tanise.  If  aught  of  violence  human  or 
suptovhatdtal  should  be  offered— it 
was; no  trifling  effort  that  enabled 
him  to  preserve  a  tolerable  shew  of 
calmnem. 

*'  Heigh-ho  I"  grunted  the  old  man, 
in  a  musing  tone,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  fire,  and  his  skinny  fingers 
clasped  over  each  knee. 

**  H^— e ^m  I"  muttered  Carl, 

his  eyes,  as  it  were,  glued  to  those 
of  hiB|;uest. 

"  Well,  Carl,"  said  the  stranger, 
suddenly,  as  if  starting  from  a 
reverie  j  "  it  grows  very  late,  and  I 
must  begone  ere  long,  having  far  to 
travel,  and  on  pressine  errands.  So 
shall  we  discourse  a  Tittle  touching 
philosophy,  or  proceed  at  once  to 
business  ?*' 

"  Proceed  to  business  ?"— 

"  Yes,  I  say,  proceed  to  business. 
Is  there  any  thing  so  very  odd  in 
that  ?"  enquired  the  old  man,  slowly, 
vAAi  a  surprised  air. 

**  Business  I — Business  /"—  ex- 
claimed Carl,  muttering  to  himself; 
and  he  «dded,  In  a  louaer  tone,  ad- 


dressing  himself  to   his    visitor — 
^  Why,  what  the  dev " 

"  Pho,  pho,  Carl !— We  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  devil 
—at  least  I  have  not,"  replied  the 
old  man,  with  an  odd  leer. — "  But, 
with  your  good  leave,  Carl,  we  will 
settle  our  business  first,  and  then 
proceed  to  discourse  on  a  point  of 
Doctor  Von  Dunder's  lecture  of 
this  morning." — So  this  extraordi- 
nary personage  had  been  present  at 
Doctor  Von  Dunder's  that  mominff 
— and,  further,  knew  that  Carl  had ! 

"  Cai*l,"  continued  the  stranger, 
abruptly — *'  are  you  still  anxious  for 
the  bracelets  ?" 

The  question  suddenly  blanched 
Carl's  face,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
starting  from  their  sockets,  as  he 
muttered,  or  rather  gasped,  in 
faltering  accents — **  Devil !  devil  I 
devil  I  What  want  you  with  me  ? 
Why  are  you  come  hither?"  He 
shook  in  his  seat ;  for  a  certain  cir- 
cumstance occasioned  a  suspicion 
of  the  stranger's  being  an  emissary 
of  the  Inquisition  to  flash  across 
the  mind  of  the  affrighted  student. 

"  Who  sent  you  hither  ?"  he  en- 
quired in  faltering  accents. 

"  Why,  in  heaven's  name,  are  you 
so  disturbed,  Carl  ?  I  am  really  nei- 
ther the  devil  nor  one  of  his  minions 
—having  neither  wit  nor  power 
enough  tor  either,"  said  the  stranger, 
mildly. 

"  Then  are  you  worse — ^you  ai'e 
from  the  Inquisition — and  are  sent 
to  ensnare  my  soul  to  hell,  and  my 
body  to  tortures  hon-ible !"  rejoined 
Carl,  a  cold  sweat  suddenly  bedew- 
ing his  whole  frame. 

'«  Why,  if  it  were  so,  I  must  surely 
be  bolder  than  wise,  to  venture  on 
such  odds  as  are  here.  I  am  old  and 
somewhat  shaken  of  strength ;  you 
young  and  lion-like.  Which  would 
have  the  better,  think  you,  in  a  strug- 
gle?" continued  the  stranger,  meekly. 

"  Why,"  replied  Carl,  still  shiver- 
ing with  the  fearful  suspicion — "  you 
speak  fairly  and  reasonably ;  and  let 
me  then  as  fairly  tell  you,  that  who- 
ever you  be,  if  you  be  but  mortal, 
and  wron^  me,  or  attempt  me  mis- 
chief, I  will  put  you  to  dea^  as  calm- 
ly and  surely  as  I  shew  you  ^Ai*" — 
and  he  drew  a  small  poniard  from 
his  vest,  clasped  \t  fk«tw\^  'yblXsSs^ 

hand)  aad  eTL\^iii3A^^<4V^XL^\s^- 
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looking  blado  to  the  fttrangeri  who 
merely  crossed  his  hands  on  bis 
breast^  and  looked  upwards  with  an 
innocent  air. 

'*  Did  X  not  say  I  wits  in  your 
power,  Carl?  And  is  it  probable  I 
shall  seek  m  offence  with  you?-^ 
Would  I»  an  old  feeble  man*'**— « 

''  What  brought  you  hither  ?  What 
made  you  cause  the  uproar  at  my 
door  just  now?"  enquired  Cforl*  witfi 
some  shew  of  self-possession. 

*'  Oh,faittL«<*that  iseaidly  answered. 
Business-*-bu8lnes8l  I  have  much  to 
da  with  you,  and  but  small  time  to 
do  it  in.  Truly  your  fears  are  all 
false  I  I  am,  I  repeat  it,  but  a  man, 
even  as  you  are^*with  tiie  difference 
of  an  odd  year  or  two — ugh  I  ugh ! 
ugh  I"  continued  the  stranger  with  a 
feeble  asthmatic  laugh.  ''But,  to  be 
short.  If  your  heart  is  still  set  upon 
the  bracelets*— I  may,  perhaps,  put 
you  in  the  way  of  obtaining  them." 

Carl  strove  to  look  calm-o»but  the 
thing  was  impossible.  His  colour 
faded,  his  heart  seemed  ffutterinff 
about  his  throat  as  though  it  would 
choke  him,  and  his  eyes  emitted  co- 
ruscations of  fire> 

'<  Old  mani  whoever,  whatever 
you  are-"I  supplicate  you  to  tell  me 
how  you  know  any  thing  about  the 
matter  you  speak  of  I  How  came  you 
to  know  that  I  had  any  care  about 
the — the*— the  bracelets  ?"— *He  could 
scarce  get  out  the  word — ''  for  I  have 
not  breathed  a  syllable  about  them  to 
any  one  human !" 

*<  How  did  I  know  it?  Pho!  it 
might  be  a  long,  perchance  a  dull 
tale,  were  I  to  explain  how  I  came 
by  my  knowledge  in  this  matter. 
Enough  that  I  know  your  soul  gapes 
to  get  the  bracelets.  In  a  wora,  I 
came  not  here  to  tell  you  how  I  know 
what  I  do,  but  simply  to  put  you  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  your  wishes." 

A  cold  stream  of  suspicion  flowed 
over  Carl's  mind  while  tine  stranger 

rke— and  when  Carl  reverted  to 
many  subtle  devices  known  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Inquisition  for  en** 
trapping  their  prey.  Still  C«rl's  an- 
xious curiosity  prevailed  over  his 
fears.  The  old  man,  after  fumbling 
a  while  about  the  inner  part  of  his 
girdle,  took  out  what  seemed  to  Cail 
a  large  snuff  or  tobacco4>ox.  Open- 
ing it»he  slowly  removed  two  ortnree 
lasers  of  fine  wool  $  and  thea  there 
ghstened  before  the  enchanted  eyes 


of  the  student  one  of  the  mmi  re* 
splendent  bracelets  that  had  ever  la* 
sued  from  the  hands  of  cunning  ja(w<« 
eller.  He  was  lost,  for  a  aeoond  ot 
two,  in  speechless  ecstasy. 

^*  Oh,  rare  I  oh,  exqutsitew-^exsquki 
site  braoelet  I"-«^e  gasped  at  lepra, 
so  absorbed  with  the  splendid  bamkle 
that  he  did  not  notice  the  almost 
wolfish  glare  with  which  the  old 
man's  eye  was  fixed  on  hiB.-«-^  And 
may  this  be  mimb  ?  Did  you  not  eay 
you  couldput  it  into  my  power  f* 

^  Aye^  darl,  it  map  be  yours  V*  pe« 
plied  the  stranger,  in  a  low,  eaniesi 
tone,  still  fixedly  eyeing  his  eompft- 
nion's  countenance. 

^  Aye,  aye  I  it  may  ?  Name,  tiien, 
the  price  I  Name  your  price,  old 
man!"  exclaimed  Carl,  ei^^erlyi 
Checking  himself,  however,  he  add- 
ed suddenly,  in  a  desponding  tone, 
^  But  why  do  I  ask  ito  price?  Peoi 
that  I  am,  my  whole  fortune-^i^rei 
the  fortunes  of  all  our  family,  would 
not  purchase  one  only  of  these  jew« 
els!^ 

The  more  Carl  looked  at  the  gor- 
geous toy,  the  more  waa  he  fksmna- 
ted.  It  was  studded  with  gems  of 
such  amazing  brilliance,  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  circle  of  ^be- 
licate  violet  and  orange-faued  flame, 
as  ike  stranger  placed  it  in  different 
points  of  view.  Carl  could  not  re^ 
move  his  eyes  from  the  bracelet 

^  Take  it  into  your  own  hands— ft 
will  bear  a  close  scrutiny,"  said  the 
old  man,  proffering  the  box,  with  its 
costly  contents,  to  the  student,  who 
received  it  with  an  eager  but  trem- 
bling hand.  As  he  examined  the 
gems,  he  discovered  one  of  superior 
splendour  and  magnitude ;  and  whilst 
his  eyes  were  riveted  upon  it — was 
it  merely  his  nervous  notation — or, 
gracious  Grod !  did  it  really  assume 
we  appearance  of  a  human  eye,  of 
awful  expression  ? 

Carl's  eyes  grew  dim,  the  Mood 
retreated  to  his  heart,  and  his  hands 
shook  violently  as  he  pushed  back 
the  box  and  its  mysterious  contents 
to  the  stranffer.  Neither  spoke  for 
some  seconds.  The  old  man  gazed 
at  Carl  with  astonishment 

"*  What— what  shall  I  call  you  r* 
murmured  Carl,  as  soon  as  he  hkid 
recovered  the  power  of  speech. 
^  What  meanathat— thai^thatdamiH 
ed  eye  that  lo<^s  at  me  from  the 
bracelet?  Do  your  superiors,  theoi 
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use  «v0n  BorceFjr  to  inveigle  tkeir  vie> 
tims  f"'  HiB  teeth  ehottsred.  "^  Away 
widi  jrour  danmed  magic  I  Out  on 
you  I  Away^x-^or  I  ahall  oall  for  halp 
from  without  I"  And  Carl  droir  half 
out  hi§  poniard. 

^  Tul^  maa/'  rejoined  the  stran- 
ger, calmly,  after  listening  with  pa» 
tienee  to  Carrs  objurgations.  "  Now, 
to  hear  you  rare  in  this  wise  I  You 
•-««  man«-a  sch^ar  I  The  days  of 
•orcery,  methiiik  s,  are  gone  fw  ever ; 
and  as  for  the  Inquisition  that  you 
dm  into  my  ears,  I  myself  fear,  but 
more  hatCy  that  cruel  and  accursed 
institution."  This  waa  said  slowly 
and  deeply — the  speaker's  eyes 
searchingly  fixed  on  those  of  him  he 
addressed.  The  etud^it,  however, 
answered  oot,  and  the  old  man  re- 
sumed. 

<'  'Tis  but  your  own  heated  fancy 
that  has  likened  one  of  these  jewels 
to  an  EYE-<^he,  he,  he  1"  said  he,witli 
a  poor  attempt  at  laughter.  ^  What 
is  it  that  has  frightened  you  but  a 
large  diamond  P  A  human  eye,  i'faitibi 
—he,  he,  he  I— But,  to  away  with 
these  womanish  fancies,  I  woukl 
know,  at  once,  Carl,  whetiier  you 
wish  to  call  yours^f  the  owner  of 
this  braoelet  ?" 

Gslrl  paused. 

**  Will  3F0U  ffive  me  no  answer, 
CarlV" 

**  Ay««-rHeaTen  knows  I  would 
fain  be  Hs  master— for  'tis  an  en- 
ehantinr,  a  da2SEling— yet  a   fear- 

''  Pshaw!"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
impatiently. 

**  Well,  then,"  continued  Carl, 
doubtingly,  ^  since  temper  faHs  you^ 
I  will  to  the  point  Suppose,  then,  i 
were,  in  a  manner,  disposed — I  mean 
— ^hem  I— What  I  would  say,  is— in 
short,  if  it  were  to  come  to  pass  that 
I  were  earnestly  desirous  (which  I 
am  not)  of  having  this  bracelet — ^not 
for  myself,  mark  me,  but  for  an- 
other—" 

*<To  the  point,  man!  To  the 
p<^ntl"  interrupted  the  stranger, 
with  a)udous  asjperity. 

**  Well,  I  say,  if  I  were  disposed  to 
purchase  the  bracelet,  what  would 
be  your  terms  ?  What  must  I  do  ? 
What  give  ?" 

**  Oh,  mT  terms  are  most  easy  and 
rimple.  You  may  porchance  mu^ 
at  hearing  them.  Find  but  the  fellow 


to  tills  braeelet-Kxand  both  shall  be 
yours.^* 

Carl  suddenly  became  cold  and 
pale.  The  stranffer's  peculiar  words 
and  manner  had  roused  painful  sus- 
picions in  the  breast  of  the  student — 
transiently  however— that  certain  do- 
ings of  his  must  be  intimately  known 
In  certain  awful  quartern ;  and  the 
stranger's  plan  was  but  a  nibtle  trap 
for  nwking  him  deyelope  them.  This 
feeling,  however,  graaually  yielded 
to  one  of  sheer  astonishment,  as  the 
stranger  repeated  his  terms,  ki  % 
signtncant  t<me,  and  with  great  e|ur^ 
nestaess  of  manner. 

**  I—/,  Carl  Ko§cker— find  you  the 
fellow  to  1^  bracelet  I"  exclaimed 
the  student.  ^  Surely  you  must  be 
mad,  or  mocklns^  me." 

*^  Whether  I  be  mad  or  not,  con* 
cems  you  little,  eo  as  I  can  make 
good  my  promise.  You  have  my 
terms." 

•*  Will  you  give  me  till  to-morrow 
night  to  consider  whether  I  will  ac* 
cept  them  ?"  , 

'^No,"  replied  the  stranger,  im- 
peratively. 

*<  Hem !"  exclaimed  Carl,  sudden- 
ly—but with  a  puzzled  afr — ^wishing 
to  put  the  slx^mger  off  his  guard— 
*  so  you  have  but  ime  bracelet.  How 
came  you  by  it? — ^You  know,  old 
man,  that  if  I  buy  it,  I  must  be  satis- 
fied that  I  can  keep  it." 

**  Keep  your  questions  to  yourself. 
Bnoi^h  for  you  that  I  have  it,"  re- 
plied the  stranger,  sternly. 

*<  Another  queslion,  nevertheless, 
I  must  put.  Where  is  the  other 
bracelet  ?" 

"  It  must  be  sought  for,"  replied 
the  old  man,  gloomily,  placing  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  head,  as  if 
to  overshadow  his  eyes — ^*  and  it  is 
worthy  the  search,  though  a  prince 
were  tiie  seeker.  He  who  shall  have 
this,  has  a  clue  infallible  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  other." 

**  Then  why  not  search  for  it  your- 
self?" enquired  Carl,  quickly.  A 
flush  overspread  the  stranger's  face, 
and  he  seemed,  for  a  moment,  some- 
what confused. 

"  You  are  sent  hither  by  the  In- 
quisition," said  Carl,  with  a  cold 
snudder— -at  the  same  time  plunging 
his  right  hmd  into  his  bosom^  vw 
search  of  his  ^QnV!Uc^<— ^ASi  x^<«^^«^^ 
to  take  BummaxY  N«n!^<»Qatf:>^  tsrcL  ^^ 
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darinff  and  cruel  spy.  He  controlled 
himBelf,  however,  and  repeated  his 
question  in  a  calmer  tone. 

"  Why  do  not  you  seek  for  the 
fellow-hracelet»  old  man  ?" 

''  I  may  not,  Carl.  That  must  be 
sufficient  for  you.  You  need  not 
enter  on  the  search — you  need  not 
take  this  bracelet;  but  if  you  will 
venture,  and  should  succeed,  'twill 
be  the  greatest  day's  work  you  ever 
did.  It  will  bring  you  riches  and 
honour ;  and,  above  all,  you  shall  see 
both  these  beautiful  trinkets  glisten- 
ing on  the  white  arm  of  her  — — " 

«  Hold !  I  madden  I  S]jeak  not !" 
gasped  Carl,  springing  with  sudden 
emotion  from  his  chair — pressing  his 
hands  against  his  forehead,  and  ga- 
zing fixedly  on  the  bracelet,  which 
the  stranger  still  held  in  his  hands. 

"  'Tis  an  overwhelming  thought 
truly  I  It  is ! — but — ^but — I  find  the 
fellow  to  this  bracelet  ?"  he  continu- 
ed, with  a  bewildered  air,  "  where, 
in  Heaven's  name,  am  I  to  search  for 
it?" 

"  Where  you  can,  and  where  you 
dare,"  replied  the  stranger,  empha- 
tically. Carl  was  struck  with  the 
tone  and  manner. 

"  And  how  long  shall  I  have  to  try 
my  fortune  ? — Tut!— 'tis  an  idle—a 
mad  question  truly,  a  foolish  scheme ; 
but,  supposing — in  a  word,  how  long 
will  you  give  me  ?" 

''  Two  days  from  this  time ;  and 
on  the  third,  I  will  come  and  see  you 
again." 

"  Alone  ?"  enquired  Carl,  with  a 
searching  glance. 

**  Yes — luone,"  replied  the  stranger, 
pointedly. 

*'  And  can  you  give  me  no  clue, 
whatever  ?— None  ?" 
.  '^  No,  assuredly.  Else  the  merit 
of  your  search  would  fail.  You  will 
not  be  long  in  finding  one,  if  you  do 
but  set  about  the  search  heartily. — 
Ah,  Carl,  Carl,"  he  added,  suddenly, 
wi^  as  much  gaiety  as  ms  extraor- 
dinary features  could  assume,  *'  you 
have  a  white  hand,  and  a  small  wrist!" 
Carl  glanced  at  tiiem  complacently. 
"  I  wonder,  now,  whether  i£  were 
small  enough  for  this  bracelet? — Try 
it  on,  man — ^try  it  on  I — Your  wrist,  I 
think,  is  but  a  trifle  larger  than  hers 
— "  The  last  wordbroughttheblood 
into  Carrs  face,  even  to  his  temples 


—and  a  tempest  to  his  soul.  Scarce 
knowing  what  he  did,  he  took  the 
glittering  bracelet,  and  with  a  little 
difficulty,  clasped  it  about  his  wrist. 

"  Ah,  ha !— How  wondrous  well  it 
suits  you !  In  truth,  it  might  have 
been  made  for  you !  Your  wrist  might 
have  been  a  lady's  I"  «aidthe  old  man, 
laughing ;  and,  rising  from  his  seat, 
he  scrutmized  the  bracelet  narrowly, 
and  adjusted  it  more  nicely.  *^  And 
now,  CarlKoecker — see  you  part  not 
with  it,  in  your  search !  Farewell, 
Carl !"  The  stranger  stepped  towards 
the  door. 

"  Stay — stay,  old  man !"  exclaimed 
the  student  widi  surprise.  "  Whither 
are  you  ^oing  ?  Ha — ha,Der  Teufel  T' 
he  continued,  almost  leaping  from 
the  floor  with  sudden  fright — Why, 
thou  fiend!  I  cannot  remove  ine 
bracelet !  It  clings  to  my  wrist  like 
adamant ! — It  wiu  cut  my  hand  oSl 
Ah— ah — it  is  cutting  to  the  bon^^' 
he  groaned.  He  strove  violently  to 
wrench  it  off.  "Take  it  off!  Take. it 
off— I  cannot  move  it!  Help,  help  I 
— dear,  good  old  man,  for  niercj^s 
sake '  But  his  visitor  was  open- 
ing the  chamber-door,  anxious  to^  be 
gone.  Carl  followed  him,  using  fran- 
tic efforts  to  dislodge  the  bracelet 
from  his  wrist,  which  8ufferea.',,a 
frightful  sense  of  compression.      ;  ^ 

"  Good  sir!  Kind  old  man-^wlijo- 
ever  you  are,  wherever  you  conp^e 
from — ^whatever  your  errand,  for 
God's  love,  help  me  to  remove  ti^ 
bracelet! — Oh — "  he  groaned,  "  will 
you  not  take  it  off?" 

"Off?— never!"  shouted  the  old 
man,  with  an  unearthly  laugh,  and  an 
eye  of  horrible  derision.  The  student 
dropped  his  hands,  fell  back  aghast 
a  pace  or  two,  and  stared  at  the 
stranger,  with  eyes  that  seemed  burst- 
ing from  their  sockets.  The  perspi- 
ration started  from  ever^  pore. 

"  Never — oh,  never — did  you  say?" 
gasped  Carl,  renewing  his  desperate 
efforts  to  remove  the  bracelet.  Jte 

?'ew  desperate.    "  Villain !   fiend  I 
ou  have  played  a  hell-trick  against 
me !  Will  you  yet  say  never  ?'^ 

"  Aye— never,  till  you  find,  its  fel- 
low," replied  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  shrivelled  finger  at  the  student., 
"  Accursed  wretch!  Deceiv,iQg 
devil  I  Then  will  we  struffgle  for  it 
Ho,  have  at  you,"  aloucTshrieked 
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Carl,  fiprin^ng  forward  to  grapple 
with  bis  tormentor;  who,  however, 
at  that  moment  slipped  through  the 
open  door,  shutting  it  in  Carl's  face ; 
and  as  the  old  man  went  rapidly 
down  stairs,  Carl  heard  him  exclaim- 
ing in  tones  of  wild  and  echoing 
laughter — fainter  and  fainter  as  the 
distance  increased — ^  Never,  Carl ; 
never,  never  I" 

Carl  staggered  stupified  to  a  seat, 
and  sat  for  some  moments  the  image 
of  despair.  He  would  have  rushed 
out  after  the  old  man,  but  that  a 
deadly  faintness  seized  him.  He 
could  not  bring  his  scattered  senses 
to  bear  for  an  instant  on  any  one 
point  of  the  preceding  interview. 
He  felt  like  a  man  sudaenly  roused 
at  midnight  from  a  frightful  dream. 
Had  he  been  asleep  and  dreaming  ? 
Alas,  no !  There  was  fearful  evi- 
dence, palpable  and  visible,  of  waking 
reality.  His  eye  happened  to  alight 
on  the  bracelet  ^listening  with  iaow 
abhorred  splendour  on  his  wrist. 
With  frantic  effort  he  once  more 
strove  to  disengage  it,  but  in  vain. 
He  could  not  move  it ;  it  seemed  to 
haVe  grown  into  him !  He  rose  from 
fills  chair,  and  paced  his  room  in  an 
^cstasy  of  alternate  fear  and  fury. 
'What  had  come  to  him  ?  Was  he  un- 
der the  spell  of  witchcraft  ?  Was  he 
the  sj^brt  of  diabolical  agency  ?  Or, 
Worse  than  either — the  sealed  vic- 
tim of  the  Inc^uisition  ?  Had  they 
sent  their  emissary  to  probe  him, 
and  leave  this  cunningly-framed 
bracelet  as  an  irremovable  evi- 
dence of  their  man — even  as  sheep 
are  marked  for  the  slaughter?  As 
this  latter  suspicion  flashed  across 
his  mind  with  mcreasing  probability, 
he  sunk  in  his  chair,  overwhelmed 
with  anguish  and  horror ;  and  from 
his  chair  to  the  floor.  What  was  to 
become  of  him  ?  What  could  he  do  ? 
Whither  was  he  to  fly  ?  How  ascer- 
tain the  criminatory  extent  of  the 
information  on  which  they  acted? 
He  knew  not  I  He  closed  his  eyes, 
for  every  thing  about  him  seemed 
turning  round,  and  assuming  ^o- 
tesque  images  and  positions.  Alter 
lying  for  some  minutes  on  the  floor, 
he  suddenly  sprung  to  his  feet,  con- 
vinced that  the  extraordinary  occur- 
r^ces  of  the  evening  could  have  no 
other  foundation  than  fancy — ^that 
hlB'llmBt  have  been  sufferiiup  from 
^nightmare.   He  stepped mto IU« 


sleeping-room,  and  plunj^ed  his  head 
and  face  into  a  bowl  of^cold  spring 
water.  The  shock  for  a  few  mo- 
ments revived  and  recollected  his 
wandering  faculties ;  but  in  wiping 
his  face,  the  accursed  bracelet  scratch- 
ed his  cheek — the  delusions  of  hope 
vanished  in  an  instant,  and  flinging 
aside  his  towel,  he  rushed  from  the 
room  in  despair.  The  silence  and 
solitude  of  his  apartment  were  horr 
rible.  Whither  should  he  go,  that 
the  Inquisition  hounds  could  not  foU 
low,  find,  and  seize  him  ?  He  began 
to  imagine  that  they  had  pressed  the 
arts  of  sorcery  into  their  assistance. 
He  felt,  in  a  word,  that  his  fears 
were  maddening  him.  He  could 
bear  his  rooms  no  longer :  so  put- 
ting his  cap  on  his  head,  and  throw- 
ing a  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  he 
went  out,^  hoping  to  see,  or  at  least 
hear  tidings  of,  his  dreadful  visitor. 
The  night,  far  advanced,  was  cold 
and  gloomy — ^the  winds  blew  chilly, 
and  the  snows  were  fluttering  fast. 
He  spoke  to  one  or  two  of  the 
drowsy  shivering  watch,  and  asked 
whether  they  had  seen  any  one  an- 
swering to  the  description  of  his 
visitor.  One  of  them  told  him  with 
a  yawn,  that  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before,  he  had  seen  an  old  man 
pass  by,  that  stooped,  and  wore,  he 
thou^h^  a  broad  hat  and  drab  coat ; 
that  he  walked  at  a  great  rate  down 
the  main  Btreet,  followed  by  two  men 
in  dark  dresses!  Carl  fell  into  the 
arms  of  the  watchman,  deprived  of 
sense  and  motion.  The  last  clause 
of  the  man's  intelligence  had  con- 
firmed his  worst  fears^-THE  Inqui* 

SITION  WERE  AFTER  HIM ! 

After  a  while,  the  attentions  of  the 
humane  night-guardian,  backed  by  a 
little  hot  ale  which  he  carried  in  a 
leathern  bottle,  sufficed  to  revive 
Carl,  who  was  able,  soon  after,  to 
proceed,  after  giving  the  watchman 
some  small  coin.  What  was  Carl 
now  to  do  ?  To  return  to  his  rooms 
was  impossible.  He  hurried  on 
through  the  street,  why,  or  whither, 
he  knew  not.  He  felt  a  sort  of  drow- 
siness or  stupor  creeping  over  him. 
Suddenly  he  nearly  overthrew  what 
proved  to  be  a  female  figure  muffled 
m  a  long  dark  dress.  lus  hair  stood 
on  end — ^for,  at  the  first  moment,  he 
mistook  her  figure  for  that  of  qiv<&  ^^ 
the  **  meniudaxVLds^^B^^^  ^^^^^tsl^^ 
by  tliew8Ax^lm«G^«»Ql^<^lQ9^^ 
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the  InqidsitioiL  While  recoilinff 
shudderingly  from  her,  he  fancied 
he  heard  himself  addressed — **  Fol- 
low 1"  said  the  low  hurried  roiee  of 
a  woman — **  Follow  me,  and  be  si- 
lent. You  have  been  expected  this 
half  hour.  'Tis  foo]isli---k'tis  cruel 
thus  to  delay  1" 

«( I-.1  expected  f^-^taned  the  stag^ 
fferinff  student—*'  Why,  do  you  know 
me?" 

"  Know  you  ? — ^why,  Carl  Koecker, 
of  course,"  replied  the  female;  add- 
ing in  a  low  imploring  ton^^'*  Oh, 
foUow— for  Heaven's  sake,  follow 
instantly,  or  all  wlil  be  lost  1" 

**  Lost! — ^why,  am  not  J,  rather, 
lost  ? — In  Goa's  name^  whither 
would  you  leadme  f  Are  ^ou  in  league 
with  that  old "  Carl  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  companion  whisper'* 
ing  hurriedly — '*  Hush  !  the  good 
folks  of  Gk>ettingen  will  hear  you  i" 

She  had  scarce  uttered  the  last 
words,  before  Curl  thought  he  heard 
the  faint  echo  of  many  roices  al 
some  distance,  from  behind— and 
which  seemed,  as  Ihey  grew  nearer, 
to  be  loud  and  tumultuous.  He 
suddenly  turned  towards  the  quar^ 
ter  from  which  the  sounds  of  distant 
uproar  came,  when  he  beheld  seve- 
ral torches  gleaming  dimly  far  off, 
and  held  by  persons  nurrying  to  and 
fro  in  all  directions.  The  sounds 
approached,  and  became  more  dis- 
tinct.   They  were  those  of  alarm. 

*<  What  in  God's  name  is  stirring 
now  ?"  enquired  Carl  of  the  fe- 
male he  was  accompanying.  ''  Can 
you  tell  me  wherefore  is  all  that 
uproar  ?"  The  spectral  stare  almost 
froze  Carl's  blood,  as  she  answered 
in  a  low  quick  tone — '*  Ah — do  not 
Tou  know,  Carl  Ko§cket  ?-^A  deed 
of  blood  and  horror—-"  She  was 
interrupted  by  the  startling  clangour 
of  the  alarm-bell,  pealing  vriih  pro- 
digious rapidity  and  violence.  Carl 
shuddered— -and  well  he  mig^t  What 
is  capable  of  inspiring  more  thrilling 
terror  than  the  gloomy  toll  of  a 
church-bell,  heard  with  sudden  loud- 
ness at  midnight  ? 

The  whole  town  of  Goettingen 
was  roused.  Carl  listened— his  hair 
stood  on  end — ^his  knees  tottered — 
his  brain  reeled — for  the  cries  were 
those  of  murder  and  revenge :  and 
amid  all  the  tumult  of  the  voices, 
and  the  sullen  tolling  of  the  bell. 
Carl  distinctly  heard-^nis  own  naiftiA  f 


Half  stunned  with  the  thougfat,  h# 
listened— he  strdned  his  ear  to  take 
in  every  sound  that  sent  it  *  Carl 
Ko&cker"  was  the  name  uttered  1^ 
a  hundred  tongues  |  and  Carl  KAeck* 
er  was  sought  after  as  a  miirderer« 
He  would  have  shouted  in  answer-^* 
he  would  have  discovered  himself^ 
conscious  of  his  innocence^ — but  he 
felt  a  suffocating  pressure  about  hii 
throat,  and  his  heart  seemed  fit  to 
burst  through  his  side.  Stnuoge 
lights  flashed  before  his  eyes,  and 
his  tottering  knees  seemed  about  to 
refuse  him  any  longer  Iheir  support^ 
when  his  unknown  companion  tad- 
denly  grasped  his  hand  between  her 
cold  fingers,  whispering — '<  Csrl, 
Carl,  you  must  hasten!  Flyl  fly! 
You  will  fall  into  their  hands !  They 
are  yelling  for  you!  They  are  as 
tigers  drunk  with  blood!" 

"  I  care  not !  I  am  innocent !  I 
have  done  no  crime!  Why,  then, 
should  I  fly  ?  No,  I  will  stav,  with 
God's  help,  till  Ihey  come  up,^'  miu> 
mured  the  fainting  student  Meait- 
while  the  clamour  c^  voices  grew 
nearer  and  louder.  Innumerable 
torches  flitted  to  and  fro,  casting  a 
discoloured  glare  over  the  dusky 
atmosphere. 

*'  Haste,  Carl ! — Haste,  murderer, 
haste !  haste !"  muttered  the  woman 
by  his  side-^'*  Justice  flieth  quickly 
after  her  victims !" 

"  Wretch !  what  are  you  saying  ?" 
stammered  Carl,  be^nning  to  sue* 
pect  himself  the  victim  of  diabolical 
villainy.  He  tried  to  grasp  his  com^ 
panion  by  the  arm — but  his  hand 
was  powerless.  A  sudden  recoUec-^ 
tlon  of  the  stranger  who  had  given 
him  the  bracelet  and  of  the  mys- 
terious circumstances  attending  the 
transaction,  flashed  with  fearful  v!« 
tddness  before  his  mind. 

"  Woman,  woman !"  he  faltered, 
«  Who  is  murdered  ?  Is  it— is  it '* 

«  Fly,  fool !  Fly,  fly,  fly  !— The 
familiars  are  near  at  hand!  The 
blighting  brand  of  the  Inquisition 
win  discover " 

"  The  what^wh&t !"  groaned  Carl, 
his  eyes  darkening  for  an  instant,  ana 
his  voice  choked. 

*«  OnJy  thou  fly,  fly !"— continued 
the  woman,  hurrying  him  forward. 
The  crowd  of  torch-bearers  seemed 
now  at  but  a  very  little  distance; 
and  Carl,  overwhelmed  and  be- 
wildered,-^i8  consciousness  of  it* 
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noeenea  drowned  in  the  eppreben- 
sioa  of  pressing  danger — ^needed  but 
little  xirging  to  step  into  a  vehicle 
steading  at  the  comer  of  a  street 
thej  hm.  just  entered.  He  scarce 
knew  what  he  was  doing*  Imme« 
diatelj  on  his  sitting  down,  the  door 
was  closed^  and  away  shot  the 
vehicle,  rolling  as  rapidly  as  four 
fleet  horses  could  carry  it 

Carl  found  himself  alone  in  the 
coach-^if  such  it  was^for  his  con- 
ductor had  suddenly  and  most  un- 
expectedly disappeared.  The  utter 
extremity  of  fright,  amazement,  and 
perplexity^  is  too  feeble  a  term  to 
convey  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  state  of  Carl  Koecker's 
feelings^  when  thus,  after  such  an 
astounding  series  of  events^  hurried 
away  no  one  knew  how,  why,  or 
whither. 

ViaionB  of  inquisitorial  !  horrors 
flitted!  before  his  perturbed  mind's 
eye.  To  what  scenes  of  ghastly^— 
of  hopeless  misery  was  he  now,  pei^ 
chance,  conveying?  He  sunk  Inick 
on  the  seat,  ana  swooned.  How 
long  he  continued  insensiblOj  he 
knew  not  When  he  recovered,  he 
found  himself  rattling  onward  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  and  amid  pnrofottnd 
darkness:  he  stretched  his  hand 
out  of  the  window  of  the  v^de,  and 
the  snow  fell  fast  and  thick  upon  it 
He  listened,  but  heard  no  sound,  ex- 
cept the  rapid  and  regular  tramp  of 
horses'  hom^  and  the  rustling  of  the 
branches,  against  which  the  roof  <tf 
the  vehide  brushed  in  passing.  He 
oovld  not  hear  the  voices  or  either 
driver  or  attendants.  In  a  sudden  fit 
of  frenj^,  he  threw  *down  one  of 
the  windows,  pushed  out  his  head, 
and  roared  for  resetie---but  his  cries 
were  unattended  to»  He  then  strove 
to  force  open  the  door,  that  he  miffht 
leap  out,  though  at  the  httard  of  nis 
life ;  but  his  utmost  efforts  were  use- 
less! He  tried  if  the  windowHipaees 
were  lai^  enough  to  admit  of  escape 
•^but  they  were  too  small  to  admit 
of  a  child's  exit  I  What  was  to  be^ 
come  of  him  ?  After  again  and  again 
trying  to  force  open  the  doors,  he 
wearied  him8elf,and  fell  at  full  length 
on  the  seat,  sullenhr  resigned  to  his 
fate,  under  the  conviction  that  he  was 
either  in  the  toils  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  the  hands  of  tideves  and  murder- 
ees.  Bol  what  could  the  latter  want 
wlfliipoaritudeiit?  FuriiiaforMer 


suspicion,  his  quaking  heart  could 
readilv  assign  grounds ! 

He  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor,  till  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  vehicle  almost 
jerked  him  frwn  his  seat,  and  suffi- 
cientlyrottsed  him  to  perceive  that  the 
carriage  was  standing  before  the  gates 
of  a  magnificent  building.  Where 
he  was,  or  how  long  his  journey  had 
lasted,  he  knew  not;  and  unutter- 
able, tiierefore,  was  his  astonishment 
to  behold  the  altered  aspect  of  na- 
ture. The  time  appeared  about  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  tiie  mominf.  The 
gloom  and  inclemency  of  the  former 
part  of  the  night  had  entirely  disap- 
pearedi  The  scenery,  at  which  ne 
fflanced  hastily,  seemMl  of  a  totally 
diftoent  dass  from  that  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  behold.  The 
glorious  gilding  of  the  full  moon  lay 
on  every  object-alike  on  the  snowy 
shroud  glistening  over  endless  plains 
and  hills — as  on  the  quarried  clouds 
lying  piled  irregulany,  one  above 
the  other,  in  snowy  strata  along  the 
sky.  Their  edges  seemed  all  melt> 
ing^into  golden  lii^t. 

The  buildmg  before  which  the 
carriage  had  ^wn  up,  seemed  a 
vast  grey  mass  of  irregular  structure, 
the  prevailing  character  of  which  was 
Gtotnie.  Whether,  however,  it  were 
a  castle,  a  palace,  a  prison,  a  nunnery, 
or  a  monastery,  Carl's  hurried  glance 
could  not  distmguish.  He  had  scarce 
time  to  scan  its  outline,  before  the 
caniage-door  was  opened,  by  remo- 
ving a  large  bar  from  across  the  out- 
side, Carl  noticed-*and  a  string  of 
attendants,  habited  somewhat  in  mi- 
litary costume,  stood  ready  to  con- 
duct the  solitary  visitor  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause  of  stupified  irresolu- 
tion-«-uncertain  whetiier  or  not  to 
make  a  desperate  attempt  at  escape 
-^he  alighted,  and  foUowed  the  chief 
df  the  attendants  towards  the  interior 
of  the  building.  Every  step  he  took 
within  the  spfendidi  though  antique 
structure,  convinced  him  Uiat  he  had 
entered  a  regal  residence.  He  paced 
along  seemingly  endless  galleries  and 
corridors,  with  the  passive,  or  rather 
submissive  air  of  a  man  led  along 
guarded  prison^'passages  to  execu- 
tion. He  was  at  length  ushered  into 
a  large  tapestried  apartment,  in  the 
centre  of  Which  Was  spread  a  vol^s^^si- 
table,  einking\)«ntea^«^c»e(C^^  inc^Vt.^ 
of  gold  and  «\Vi«c«    %cwt^\a«!^«M|, 
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whether  or  not — in  the  vulgar  phrase 
— ^his  head  or  heels  were  uppermost, 
Carl  sat  himself  down  mechanically 
at  the  tahle ;  and  the  obsequious  at- 
tendants instantly  removed  the  co- 
vers of  several  dishes.    When  Carl 
saw  the  expensive  dainties  spread 
before    him,    and   the    magnincent 
plate  which  contained  them,   and 
marked  the  solemn  and  anxious  de- 
ference paid  him  by  the  servants,  he 
felt  convinced  that  through  some  in- 
explicable blunder,  he  had  been  mis- 
taken for  an  expected  visitor  of  dis- 
tmction.    The  tumultuous  and  terri- 
fyinje;  scenes  which  had  ushered  in 
his  journey,  were  for  a  while  obscu- 
red  from   his   recollection.      Carl 
found   it   impossible  to  partake  of 
the  exquisite  fare  before  him.    He 
contrived,  however,  to  quaff  an  am- 
ple cup  of  rich  wine,  which  soon 
revived   his   torpid  faculties.     He 
turned  towards  the  silent  servants, 
8tati<med  at  due  distances  from  him, 
and  enquired,  in  a  stem  tone,  what 
they  were  going  to  do  with  him; 
"  whether  they  knew  who  he  was  ?" 
A  respectful  obeisance  was  the  only 
answer.    "  Carl  Koecker — a  student 
of  Goettingen  University."    A  se- 
cond and  lower  bow.    A  third  time 
he  repeated  his  question,  but  the 
only  answer  he  could  obtain,  was  a 
brief  intimation,  couched  in  the  most 
deferential  terms,  that  "  Her  High- 
ness" was  waiting  his  appearance  in 
the  audience-room.  Carl  clasped  his 
hands  over  his  forehead,  lost  m  won- 
der and  despair. 

"  Who — who,  in  God's  name,  is 
'  Her  Highness  ?' "  he  enquired. 

"  She  has  been  long  expectinfi" 
your  arrival  with  anxiety,"  replied 
one  of  the  servants,  apparently  in  no- 
wise surprised  at  the  disorder  of 
their  youthful  guest 

*'  Waiting — and  for  my  arrival  ?— 
Impossible  I — You  are  all  wrong, 
fellows !  I  am  not  he  whom  you 
suppose  me !  I  am  mistaken  for  some 
one  else — and  he  must  be  nothing 
particular,  seeing  I,  through  beinff 
mistaken  for  him,  was  kidnapped 
away  I  Harkee,  sirrahs — do  you  un- 
derstand ?"  The  servants  looked  at 
one  another  in  silence,  and  without 
a  smile.  **  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 
continued  Carl  in  a  louder  key — ^but 
in  vain ;  he  received  no  answer.  The 
servants  seemed  to  have  been  tu- 
tored, 


*'  Alas  I"  resumed  Carl,  in  a  low 
tone,  '<  I  ask  you  who  I  am,  whoi  I 
verily  know  not,  myself! — Aha! 
Who  am  I  ?  Where  ?— Why  here  ?— 
Answer!  Tell  me!  Speak  there T' 
continued  Carl,  resolutely,  relying 
on  the  wine  he  had  taken,  and 
which  he  felt  supplying  him  with 
confidence. 

**  Once  more,  I  say— Who  sm  I  ?" 
repeated  Carl. 

*'  That,  we  suppose,  your  H%fa- 
ness  best  knows— but  our  duty  is  to 
wait  and  conduct  you  into  her  Higli- 
ness*s  presence,"  was  the  only  ni- 
swer  he  received,  delivered  in  the 
same  stedfast  respectfulneaa  of  tone 
and  manner. 

*'  Where  will  all  this  mummery 
end?"   thought  Carl,  pouring  oat^ 
mechanically,  another  cup  of  wine. 
The  thought  suddenly  strudc  him, 
and  the  more  he  entertained  it,  the 
more  probable  it  appeared — thal^ 
after  all,  the  whole  of  his  evenkig^s 
adventures  might  be  the  contriyance 
of  one  of  those  celebrated  and  systeBi- 
atic  hoaxers,  of  whom,  in  Italy,  tlie 
illustrious  Lorenzo  was  chief.  Eivery 
occurrence  of  the  evening  semaed 
easily  explicable  on  this  hjrpotiieili 
— ^but  one ;  the  general  uproar  in  tlie 
streets  of  Groettu^n  at  the  period 
of  his  leaving.     That  savoured  loo 
strongly  of  serious  reality  to  be  part 
of  a  noax  I — ^While  he  was  tumlM; 
about  these  thoughts  in  his  naw^ 
one  of  the  servants  opened  a  daar, 
and  stood  by  it,  as  if  hinting  tiaH 
Carl  should  rise  from  table  and  fol- 
low.   Resolved  patiently  to  awidt 
the  issue,  he  rose,  and  walked  to- 
wards the  door.    He  was  conducted 
up  an  ample  staircase,  leadiitf  to  a 
lofty  hall,  supported  by  marUe  pil- 
lars.   After  traversing  it  in  silence, 
his  conductors  opened  a  pair  of  large 
folding-doors,    and    ushered    Carl 
through   them— gently   closed   the 
high  doors  upon  him,  and  retired. 
Carl  now  found  himself  in  an  apart- 
ment equally  magnificent  witii  tiM 
one  he  had  left.     Still,  however, 
there  was  not — as  in  tiie  otiier— arti- 
ficial lij?ht;  but  the  room  waa,  ao  to 
speak,  flooded  with  a  radtapt  tide  ef 
moonliffht.    Every  thing  iNHpat  Idai, 
to  Carl's  disturbed  ayptriiaaei^p^ 
wore  the  air  of  myateiy  m^  va« 
mance.  The  sOence  of  the  aapuMtoe 
was  there,  and  it  oppreaaed  ran.  He 
dared  hardly  drawhia  breatbi  fewrful 
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of  its  being  audible.  He  was  reluc- 
tant to  move  from  the  spot  where  he 
had  first  stood,  lest  he  should  dissi- 
pate the  nameless  charm  of  the 
chamber,  or  encounter  some  unwel- 
come and  startling  spectacle.  Which- 
ever way  he  looked,  there  was  a  dim 
and  dreary  splendour  which  trans- 
cended the  creatures  of  poetry.  Al- 
most the  whole  extent  of  the  further 
extremity  of  the  chamber  consisted 
of  a  large  Gothic- fashioned  window, 
with  a  door  in  the  centre  of  it,  open- 
ing upon  a  narrow  slip  of  shrubbery 
or  terrace.  The  prospect  through 
this  window  was  glorious.  The  moon 
was  still 

''  Riduig  at  her  highest  noon," 

like  a  bright  bark  over  a  sea  of 
sapphire,  scattering  her  splendour 
over  streams  glittering  like  veins  of 
silver  amid  a  noble  extent  of  cham- 
paign country;  and  rendering  visi- 
ble, in  the  distance,  hoary  structures 
of  prodigious  extent,  relieved  against 
a  back- ground  of  profound  forest 
shade.  A  little  to  the  right  lay  a  lake 
of  liquid  silver  I  But  the  most  marvel- 
lous circumstance  of  the  whole,  was 
the  disappearance  of  the  snow  he  had 
solAtely  seen*  Was  it  possible — 
thought  Carl,  pressing  his  hands  to  his 
forehieadr-<-that  he  had  slept  through 
aft  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  since 
he  saw  the  snow?  Had  he  taken 
drugged  draughts  at  supper,  and  but 
BOW  awtdcOy  unconscious  of  the  inter- 
val that  had  elapsed  ?  This  extraor- 
^nary  absence  of  snow  was,  as  al- 
ready said,  the  first  thing  observed  by 
CSarl,  hurried  as  was  his  glance;  but 
welong  a  very  different  object,  within 
the  chamber,  arrested  his  attention, 
absorbing  every  faculty  in  mute  as- 
tonishment and  admiration.  At  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  chamber  the 
resplendent  moonbeam  fell  on  the 

Sfure  of  a  lady,  white  as  snow,  reeli- 
ng on  a  couch,  with  her  head  sup- 
ported by  her  arm.  Never  before 
nad  Carl  beheld,  even  in  dreams,  a 
vision  of  such  dazzling  beauty.  So 
perfectly  synunetrical  her  features, 
so  delicatdy  moulded  her  figure,  so 
gracefuHy  negligent  her  attitude,  and 
so  metionlees  withal,  that  Carl,  as 
ke  glided  slowly  towards  her,  his 
eyes  and  hands  elevated  with  raptu- 
laoa  aatonidimenti  began  to  suspect 
hip  was  mocked  by  some  surpassing 
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specimen  of  the  statuary's  art.  As 
he  drew  nearer,  he  perceived  that 
the  lady  was  asleep — at  least  her 
head  drooped  a  little,  and  her  eyes 
were  closed.  He  stood  within  a  few 
paces  of  her.  He  had  never  before 
seen  features  so  perfectly  beautiful. 
Her  brow  wore  the  pure  hue  of  ala- 
baster ;  her  eyebrows  were  most 
delicately  pencilled  and  shaded  off; 
her  nose,  of  soft  Grecian  outline, 
was  exquisitely  chiselled;  and  her 
small  closed  lips  seemed  like  a  burst- 
ing rose-bud.  The  lilied  fingers  of 
the  little  hand  supporting  her  head, 
peeped  out  in  rich  contrast  from 
among  her  black  tresses ;  while  her 
right  hand  lay  concealed  beneath 
the  folds  of  a  long  rich  veil.  What 
with  gazing  on  me  lovely  recum- 
bent, and  Sie  generous  potency  of 
the  wine  he  had  been  drinking,  Carl 
felt  himself,  as  it  were,  under  a  new 
influence.  Fear  and  doubt  had  pass- 
ed away.  He  fell  softly  on  his  knees 
before  the  beautiful  Incognita.  Her 
features  moved  not 

Now,  thought  Carl,  was  she  ina- 
nimate—a cunning  piece  of  wax- 
work^ and  were  the  contrivers  of  the 
hoax,  if  such  it  were,  watching  him 
from  secret  parts  of  the  room,  to 
enjoy  his  doings  ? 

He  thought,  however,  after  stead- 
fastly eyeing  her,  that  he  perceived 
a  slow  heaving  of  the  bosom,  as 
though  she  strove  to  conceal  the 
breaUi  she  drew.  Intoxicated  with 
his  feelmgs,  Carl  could  continue 
silent  no  longer. 

"  Oh,  lady,  if  mortal  you  be — oh, 
lady,  I  die  at  your  feet  I*'  stammered 
Carl,  with  a  fluttering  heart 

"  Carl,  where  have  you  been  ? 
You  cannot — no,  you  cannot  love 
me,  or  you  would  not  have  delayed  so 
long !"  replied  the  lady,  in  a  gentle 
tone,  and  with  a  glance  ''  fuller  of 
speech  unto  the  heart  than  aught 
utterable  by  man."  What  dazzling 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  sinking 
student ! 

"  I  would  to  Heaven,"  he  stam- 
mered, "  I  might  believe  you — Gloved 
me;  but — ^but — lady" 

«  But  what  ?— Ah,  Carl !  Do  you 
doubt  me  ?"  enquired  the  lady,  gazing 
at  him  with  an  eye  of  anxious  ten- 
derness. Carl's  tongue  refused  him 
utterance  for  some  mo\si«i!L\.^«  ^sA 
he  trembled  froial;i^^<^\.Q  ^o^x* 
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"  How,  fair  one,  can  you  say  you 
lore  one  you  know  not  ?  Me  you 
Imow  not ^*' 

•*  Not  know  you  /—Oh,  Carl,  Carl  I" 
and  she  looked  at  him  with  a  re- 
proachful smile.  The  student  stared 
at  her  in  silence. 

**  Lady,  I  am  bewildered  I  I  know 
not  where  I  am,  nor  how  I  came  hi- 
ther I  Yet,  blessed  be  Hearen,  that 
I  have  thus  seen  you.  I  could  die 
with  your  image  in  my  eye  I  It  would 
pass  me  to  heaven !  Oh,  fordve 
me,  lady,  knowing  that  I  rave !  Your 
beauty  maddens  me  I  I  sink — I  die 
beneath  it!  I  know  not,  nor  can 
eontrol,  wbat  my  tongue  utters! 
The  only  thing  I  know  is,  that  I  am 
unworthy  of  you-——"  gasped  Carl, 
dropping  his  head  upon  his  bosom. 

*•  Then,  Carl,  is  my  love  for  you 
the  greater,  seeing  it  can  overlook 
all  unworthiness  t  But,  dear  Carl, 
wby  speak  I  thus  ?  You  are  not  un- 
worthy—no, no !  You  are  of  great 
wit — graceful,   noble — ^in    a  word, 

^  Speak,  lady  I  speak,  speak!  De- 
lay not !  I  faint— I  die !"  murmur- 
ed the  impassioned  student 

**  Well,  I  love  you,  Carl !  I  have 
long  loved  you,  since  first  my  eye 

fell  on  you.  Pardon  the  scheme ** 

Here  the  lady  became  inarticulate 
with  agitation.  A  long  pause  of  mu- 
tual trepidation  and  embarrassment 
ensued.  Each  cast  but  furtive  glances 
at  the  other;  the  conscious  colour 
Went  and  came  alternately,  in  the 
cheeks  of  either. 

Carl,  still  bending  on  his  knee, 
gently  strove  to  disentangle  the  hand 
whicn  lay  concealed  beneath  the 
folds  of  her  veil.  He  succeeded,  fee- 
ble as  was  the  force  he  used ;  but 
the  hand  was  still  enveloped  in  the 
folds  of  a  long  white  glove. 

''  May  I  not  kiss  these  fair  fingers 
but  through  a  glove?*'  enquired 
Carl,  fondly,  and  with  returning  self- 
possession. 

"  Why,  you  are  truly  of  a  sudden 
grown  chivalrous  as  an  old  knight," 
replied  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  subdued 
gaiety ;  '*  but  since  such  is  your  am- 
bitious fancy,  why  should  I  refuse 
you  so  small  a  favour,  who  can  re- 
fuse you  nothing  ?  So,  here  is  my 
Tight  hand.  Sir  Knight  What  wouldst 
thou  ?" 

She  disengaged  the  hand  on  which 
her  head  had  been  leaning,  and  gave 


it  to  Carl)  who  smothered  the  taper 
fingers  with  kisses.  Infatuated  with 
sudden  unaccountable  passion,  Carl, 
in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  started  from  his 
knee,  threw  his  arm  around  -the 
sylph-like  figure  of  the  lady,  and  im- 
printed a  long,  clinging,  half-return- 
ed kiss  upon  ner  soft  Dps ! 

He  had  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  reflect  on  what  he  was  doing— 
on  the  unaccountable  freedom  ofnis 
behaviour  to  a  lady  evidently  of  the 
highest  consideration,  with  whom  he 
had  had— and  tiiat  in  the  most  unsa- 
Usfactory  and  mysterious  manner- 
only  a  few  minutes'  acquaintance. 
In  vain  did  he  strive  to  calm  and 
settle  his  unsteady  faculties,  or  sober 
himself  into  a  consciousness  of  his 
real  situation— of  how  he  came  thi- 
ther—end how  had  come  to  pass  tibe 
astounding  events  of  the  evening. 
He  forgot  all  his  harrowing  suspi- 
cions of  inqiusitorial  diablerie;  ne 
thought  no  more  of  the  possibility 
that  nis  frantic  feats  were  the  sub- 
jects of  suppressed  laughter  to  invi- 
sible powers !  Every  thing  merged 
into  his  intense  consciousness  of  pre- 
sent pleasure.  He  yielded  to  the 
irresistible  impulsid  of  his  feelings, 
blind  and  indifierentto^consequences. 

**  'Us  all  owing  to  the  wine  I  drunk 
in  the  supper-room  I"  thought  Carl ; 
but,  alas,  how  little  did  he  know  of 
the  important  events  with  which  he 
had  got  extraordinarily  implicated ; 
of  the  principle  and  subtle  mfluence 
'  which  was  at  work  preparing  for 
him  scenes  of  future  change  and  suf- 
fering! 

A  few  minutes'  time  beheld  Carl 
pacing  slowly  up  and  down  llie  spa- 
cious chamber,  supporting  his  beau- 
tiful and  mysterious  companion, 
Watching  with  ecstasy  her  gracefal 
motions,  and  pouring  into  ner  ear 
the  impassioned  accents  of  love; 
not,  however,  without  an  occasional 
flightiness  of  manner,  which  he  could 
neither  check  nor  disguise.  When 
he  listened  to  the  dulcet  melody  of 
her  voice,  which  fell  on  his  ear  like 
the  breathings  of  an  ^olian  harp ; 
when  he  observed  her  dove-like  eyes 
fixed  fondly  upon  him ;  and  felt  the 
faint  tbrobbings  of  her  heart  against 
the  hand  that  supported  herTne  al« 
most  lost  all  consciousness  or  tread- 
ing among  the  lower  realities  of  life. 

Whilst  Carl  was  thus  delightful^ 
ly  occupied,  his  compani<Hi  sudden 
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\y  turned  aside  her  head,  and  to 
Carre  amazement  and  alarm,  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Barfing  her 
face  in  the  folds  of  her  veil,  she  be- 
gan to  weep  bitterly.  "  For  mercy's 
sake,  dear  lady,  tell  me  what  ails 
you !"  enquired  the  startled  student. 
He  repeated  his  question;  but  in 
vain.  His  reiterated  questions  called 
forth  no  other  answer  tiian  sobs  and 
tears. 

"  Lady !  dear,  beloved  lady— why 
are  you  bent  on  breaking  my  heart  ? 
Have  I  then  so  soon  grown  unwor« 
thy  in  your  eyes  T*  again  enquired 
Car],  a  little  relaxing  the  arm  that 
supported  her,  as  wough  grieved 
and  mortified  at  her  reserve. 

*^  Oh  Carl,  Carl  I  Indeed  you  are 
most  worthy  of  my  love,  of  all  my 
confidence ;  but  you  cannot  help  me ! 
No,  no — I  am  undone!  Lost,  lost, 
lost  for  ever  I"  replied  the  lady,  in 
heart-breakine  accents. 

Carl  beggea,  entreated,  implored, 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  cause 
of  her  agitation,  but  in  vain.  His 
thoughts  (alas,  what  is  man  ?)  began 
to  travel  rapidly  from  "  beauty  in 
tears,"  to  **  beauty  in  sullens;"  and 
commiseration  was  freezing  fast  into 
something  like  anger,  or  rather  con- 
tempt. 

"  Lady,  if  you  think  me  thus  un- 
worthy to  share  your  ffrief— to  be 
apprized  of  its  source — ^that  so  I  may 
acquit  mme^y  I — I — I  cannot  stay  to 
see  you  in  sufferings  I  may  not  alle- 
viate 1 1  must — ^yes,  I  must  leave  you, 
lady— if  it  even  break  my  heart!" 
saia  Carl,  with  as  much  firmness  as 
he  could  muster.  She  turned  to- 
wards him  an  eye  that  instantly 
melted  away  all  his  displeasure— a 
soft  blue  eye  glistening  through  the 
dews  of  sorrow — and  swooned  in  his 
arms. 

Was  ever  mortal  so  situated  as 
Carl,  at  that  agitating  moment  ?  In- 
expressibly shocked,  he  bore  his 
lovely,  but  insensible  burden  to  the 
window;  and  thinking  fresh  air  might 
revive  her,  he  carried  her  through 
the  door,which  opened  on  the  narrow 
terrace  as  before  mentioned.  While 
supporting  her  in  his  arms,  and 
against  his  shaking  knees,  and  part- 
ing her  luxuriant  hair  from  her  damp 
forehead,  he  unconsciously  dropped 
a  tear  upon  her  pallid  features.  She 
revived.  She  smiled  with  sad  sweet- 
ne9»  on  her  agitated  supporter,  with 


slowly  returning  consciousness,  anci 
passed  her  soh  fingers  gently  ov^ 
his  forehead.  As  soon  as  her  strength 
returned,  Carl  led  her  gently  a  ^w 
paces  to  and  fro  on  the  terrace,  think- 
ing the  exercise  might  fully  restwe 
her.  The  terrace  overloc^ed,  at  a 
height  of  about  sixty  feet,  an  exten- 
sive and  beautifully  disposed  gai^ 
den;  and  both  Carl  and  his  mysteri- 
ous companion  paused  a  few  mo- 
ments to  view  a  fountain  underneath, 
which  threw  out  its  clear  waters  ht 
the  moonli^t,like  sparkling  showers 
of  crystal.  How  tranquil  and  beau^ 
ful  was  all  before  them!  Whil^ 
CarFs  eye  was  passing  rapidly  ovot 
the  various  objects  before  him,  he 
perceived  his  companion  suddenly 
start  Concern  and  ajo^tation  were 
again  visible  in  her  features.  She 
seemed  on  the  point  of  bursting  a 
second  ^me  into  tears,  when  Carl, 
once  more,  with  affectionate  earnest- 
ness, besought  her  to  keep  him  no 
longer  in  torturing  suspense,  but  ae- 
quiunt  him  with  the  source  of  her* 
sorrows. 

"  Lady,  once  more  I  implore  you 
to  tell  me  whence  all  this  agony  ^ 
She  eyed  him  steadfastly  and  moumr 
i^lly,  and  replied,  "  A  loss,  dear 
Carl— »a  fearful— an  irreparableloss.** 

**  In  the  name  of  mercy,  lady, 
what  loss  can  merit  such  dreadful 
names?"  enquked  the  student, 
shocked  at  the  solemnity  of  her 
manner,  and  the  ashy  hue  her  coun- 
tenance had  assumed.  She  trembled, 
and  continued  silent.  Carl's  eyes 
were  more  eloquent  than  his  lips. 
Seeing  them  fixed  on  her  with  in- 
tense curiosity  and  excitement,  she 
proceeded : 

"  It  is  a  loss,  Cari,  the  effects  of 
which  scarce  befits  mortal  lips  tb 
tell.  It  were  little  to  say,  that  un* 
less  it  be  re^vered,  a  crowned  head 
must  be  brought  low!"  She  shud- 
dered from  head  to  foot.  Carl's 
blood  began  to  trickle  coldly  through 
his  veins,  and  he  stood  gazing  at  ms 
companion  with  terrified  annety. 

"  Qirl !"  continued  the  lady,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  murmur.  ^1  have 
been  told  to-day— how  shall  I  breathe 
it ! — by  one  from  the  grave,  that  toU 
were  destined  to  restore  to  me  what 
I  have  lost^that  you  were  Heav«iif% 
chosen  inatrumvnt.— tKat  ^wk  hAqim^ 
of  other  men,  hod  rigKU;!  idudUd  tKe 
tawi  of  spirituca  beia9--w^^  wo^ 
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mand  the  services  of  evil  spirits," 
she  continued,  fixing  a  startling 
glance  on  Carl,  who  quailed  under  it. 

"  Lady,  pardon  me  for  saying  it  is 
false,  if  it  has  been  so  slanderously 
reported  to  you  of  me ;  aye,  false  as 
the  lips  of  Satan!  I  know  nought 
of  spirits — nought  of  hereafter,  but 
through  the  blessed  Bible,"  replied 
Carl,  m  hurried  accents,  a  cold  per- 
spiration suddenly  bedewing  him 
j^om  head  to  foot.  His  feelings  began 
to  revolt — ^to  recoil  from  his  compa- 
nion— whom  he  could  not  help  sud* 
denly  likening  to  the  beautiful  ser- 
pent that  beguiled  Eve ;  but  she  twi- 
ned her  arms  closely  around  him, 
and  almost  groaned  in  heart-moving 
accents,  «  Oh  Carl,  Carl!  that  1 
might  but  tell  you  what  I  have  heard 
of  you,  or  rather  what  I  know  of 
you  I" 

There  had  been  something  very 
terrible  in  her  demeanour,  latterly. 
She  seemed  speaking  as  if  of  set 
purpose,  and  her  eye  was  ever  alive, 
probing  Carl's  soul  to  see  the  effect 
of  what  she  uttered.  At  least  so 
Carl  thought.  All  his  apprehensions 
about  the  hideous  Inquisition  revi- 
ved, and  with  tenfold  force.  Was 
this  subtle  and  beautiful  being  one 
of  THEIR  creatures  ?  A  fiend,  cun- 
ningly tutored  to  extract  his  soul's 
secret,  and  then  betray  him  into  the 
fiery  grasp  of  torture  and  death? 

It  was  long  before  he  could  speak 
to  her.  At  length  he  exclaimed,  *^  For 
mercy's  sake,  lady,  tell  me  what 
frightful  meaning  lurks  beneath  what 
you  say  ?  What  is  your  loss  ?  What 
00  you  know,  or  have  heard,  of  me  ? 
Tell  me,  though  I  should  expire  with 
terror  I" 

**  Can  you,  then,  bear  a  secret  to 
the  grave,  unspoken  ?"  she  enquired, 
gazing  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
melancholy  and  mysterious  awe. 

"  Did  Thurialma  appear  again  P" 

The  student  turned  ghastly  pale, 
and  almost  dropped  her  from  his 
arms. 

**  I  know  not  what  your  words 
mean,"  stamtnered  Carl,  almost 
swooning.  His  companion's  eye  was 
fixed  on  him  with  wellnigh  petrify- 
ing effect 

"  Carl,"  said  she,  in  a  low  tone, 

*'  I  am  about  to  tell  you  the  source 

of  my  sorrows — that   is,   my  loss. 

Hiere  is  none  near,  to  overhear  us  ?" 

jghe  enquired,  family,  without  remo- 

ving  ber  ejres  from  Carl's, 


"  None !  none  !"  murmured  the 
student,  a  mist  clouding  his  eyes; 
for,  at  the  moment  of  his  compa- 
nion's uttering  the  words  last  men- 
tioned, he  had  distinctly  seen  a  hu- 
man face  peering  over  the  edge  of 
the  terrace. 

He  shook  like  an  aspen-leaf,  shi- 
vering under  the  midnight  wind. 

"  What  have  you  lost  ?"  he  enqui- 
red. 

"  The  fellow  to  this,"  replied  the 
lady,  drawing  off  the  glove  from  her 
left  hand,  and  disclosing  a  bracelet 
the  very  counterpart  of  that  in  Carl's 
possession.  His  brain  reeled; — he 
felt  choked. 

"  What — what  of  him — that — hath 
its  fellow  ?"  He  faltered,  sinking  on 
one  knee,  unable  to  sustain  the  bur* 
den  of  his  companion. 

"  He  is  either  a  sorcerer,  a  prince, 
or  a  murderer !"  replied  the  lady,  in 
a  hollow  broken  tone. 

Carl  slowly  bared  his  shaking  arm, 
and  disclosed  the  bracelet  gleaming 
on  his  wrist.  He  felt  that  in  another 
moment  he  must  sink  senseless  to 
the  earth ;  but  the  lady,  after  glaring 
at  the  bracelet, with  a  half-suppressed 
shriek,  and  an  expanding    eye   of 

flassy  horror,  suddenly  sprung  from 
im,  and  fell  headlong  over  the  ter* 
race,  at  the  very  edge  of  which  they 
had  been  standing. 

"  Ha — accursed,  damned  traitor !" 
yelled  a  voice  close  behind  him,  fol- 
lowed by  a  peal  of  hideous  laughter. 
He  turned  staggeringly  towards  the 
quarter  from  which  the  sounds  came, 
and  beheld  the  old  man  who  had 
given  him  the  bracelet,  and  now 
stood  close  at  his  elbow,  glaring  at 
him  with  the  eye  of  a  demon,  his 
hands  stretched  out,  his  fingers  cur- 
ved like  the  cruel  claws  of  a  tiger, 
and  his  feet  planted  in  the  earth  as 
if  with  convulsive  effort. 

"  Thrice  accursed  wretch  !"  re- 
peated the  old  man,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder ;  '*  what  have  you  done  ? 
Did  not  her  highness  tell  you  who 
you  were  ?" 

"Tell  me!— what?" 

The  old  man  suddenly  clasped 
Carl  by  the  wrist  covered  with  the 
bracelet;  his  features  dilated  with 
fiendish  fury ;  his  eyes,  full  of  hor- 
rible lustre,  glanced  from  Carl  to  the 
precipice,  and  from  the  precipice  to 
Carl. 

"  Tell  me !— what?"  a^n  gasped 
the  student,  \ia\£  d^«A  V\x\i  lt\^x» 
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BtriviDg  in  vaiii  to  recede  from  the 
ed^e  of  the  terrace.  The  hand  with 
which  the  old  man  clasped  Carl's 
'wrist,  quivered  with  fierce  emotion. 

"  Tell  me" once  more  mur- 
mured Carl—**  What  did  she  say  ?" 

**  Baa  !"  roared  his  tormentor,  at 
the  same  time  letting  go  Carl's  wrist, 
and,  slipping  over  the  edge  of  the 
terrace,  he  was  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant — ^leaving  Carl  Ko^ker  broad 
AWAKE,  and  in  darkness,  for  he  had 
l)roken  his  lamp,  and  overthrown 
both  chair  and  table.    His  fire  had 


gone  out  to  the  last  cinder,  and  a 
ray  or  two  of  misty  twilight,  strug- 
gling through  the  crevices  of  the 
window  shutters,  served  to  shew 
him  how  long  he  had  been  dream- 
ing. 

He  groped  his  way  to  bed,  shi- 
Tering  with  cold,  and  execrating  the 
opera  he  had  recently  witnessed, 
whose  ill-assorted  recoUections,  with 
other  Dassing  fancies,  had  been 
mouldea  into  so  singular  and  dis- 
tressing a  dream. 


THE  TRAVELLER  IN  SPITB  OP  HIMSELF. 


In  a  neat  and  comfortable  cottage 
In  the  picturesque  village  of  Bastock, 
lived  amiddle-affed  eenUeman  of  Uie 
name  of  Samuel  Holt.  The  clean 
white  paling  in  front  of  the  beautiful 
little  flower-garden  before  his  door 
ehewed  he  was  a  man  of  taste,  while 
the  [coach-house  and  stables  at  the 
'Side  shewed  that  he  might  also  be 
considered  a  man  of  fortune.  He  was 
In  truth  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances. He  had  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  land — let  to  a  respectable  ten- 
ant, for  he  himself  knew  nothing 
about  farming — and  the  rest  of  his 
property  consisted  in  about  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  lent  on 
mortgage  to  a  very  wealthy  baronet. 
Mr  HoU  might  have  altogetiier  some- 
ivhere  about  a  thousana  a-year.  He 
spent  it  in  the  true  style  of  old  Eng- 
lish hospitality.  His  house  was  never 
empty ;  friends,  when  they  came, 
were  so  kindly  treated,  that  they 
found  it  extremely  inconvenient  to 
^o  away ;— and  what  with  coursings 
m  the  morning,  comfortable  dinners, 
pleasant  companions,  and  extraordi- 
nary port-wine,  Mr  Samuel  Holt  was 
the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world.  His 
outward  man  was  in  exact  correspon- 
dence to  his  internal  tranquillity.  He 
was  stout,  but  not  unwieldy ;  there 
was  not  a  wrinkle  on  his  brow ;  a 
fine  open  expression  animated  his 
countenance,  and  there  was  such  a 

glorious  ruddy  hue  of  health  upon 
is  cheek,  that  his  friends  talked  of 
him  by  no  other  name  than  Rosy  Sam. 
«  Well,  my  boys,"  said  Rosy  Sam, 
one  fine  September  evening  after  din- 
ner, "  we'll  drink  our  noble  selves^ 
I  don't  think  I  ever  shot  better  in  my 
life.'» 


**  Your  second  bird  was  beautifully 
managed,"  said  Jack  Thomson ;  **  I 
never  saw  any  gun  carry  so  far  ex- 
cept once  in  Turkey,  when  the  Reia 
Effendi  shot  a  sea-mew  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards." 

<*  With  a  long  bow  I  suppose,"  said 
Rosy  Sam,  who  disbelieved  every 
story,  the  scene  of  which  was  not 
laid  in  England. 

*'  No,  with  a  long  brass  gun  which 
went  upon  wheels." 

«  Well,  well,"  replied  Sam,  •«  it  may 
be  all  very  true ;  but,  thank  God,  I 
never  saw,  and  never  expect  to  see, 
any  of  them  foreign  parts." 

**  You  may  live  to  see  half  the 
world  yet ;  and  if  I  were  inclined 
to  be  a  prophet,  I  should  say  you 
will  be  a  very  great  traveller  before 
you  die." 

**  I'd  sooner  be  tried  for  mur- 
der." 

"  You  may  be  both." 

This  last  was  said  so  solemnly  that 
Rosy  Sam  almost  changed  colour. 
He  passed  it  oflf  with  a  laugh,  and  the 
conversation  went  on  upon  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  Thomson's  tra« 
vels.  AH  the  evening,  however,  the 
prophetic  announcement  seemed  to 
stick  in  poor  Sam's  throat,  and  when 
the  party  was  about  to  separate  for 
the  night,  holding  the  bed-candle  in 
his  hand,  and  assuming  a  degree  of 

fravity  which  can  only  be  produced 
y  an  extra  bottle,  he  said,  "  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is.  Jack,  here  in  this  cot- 
tage have  I  lived,  man  and  boy,  for 
two-and-forty  years.  I  never  was  out 
of  the  county  in  my  life,  and  t^'* 
farUiest  from  home  I  ever  was, 
tiiree-and-thirty  miles.  If  you 
to  say  that  I  am  to  be  a  travel 


mj  old  age,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
me,  for  a  helpless  dog  should  I  be 
among  the  f oreignarians — fellows  that 
can't  speak  a  word  of  English  to  save 
their  souls,  poor  devUs^but  poh! 
pohl  man,  you  can't  be  serious. 

^  Itaa  serious  as  a  bishop,  I  assure 
you.  You  will  travel  for  several 
years.** 

^  Poh  J  nonsense  I  Fll  be  d — d  if 
I  do— «o,  ffood-nieht."  The  party 
langhed  at  Sam'a  fuarm ;  and  retired 
to  bed. 

All  that  night  Sam's  dreams  were 
of  ships  and  coaches.  He  thought  he 
was  wrecked  and  half  drowned,  then 
that  he  was  upset  and  had  his  legs 
broken  by  the  hind  wheel.  He  woke 
in  a  tremendous  fright,  for  he  fancied 
he  was  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  pyra- 
mids, and  could  not  get  down  again. 
He  thought  he  had  been  on  the  pin- 
nacle for  several  days,  that  he  was 
nearly  dying  of  thirst  and  hunger,—- 
and,  on  starting  up,  he  found  it  was 
time  to  rise;  so  ne  hurried  down 
■turs  with  the  utmost  expedition,  as 
he  was  nearly  £amished  for  his  break- 
fast He  was  met  at  the  breakfast 
mrlour  door  by  his  old  servant, 
Trusty  Tommy,  who  gave  him  a  let- 
ter, and  said,  ^*  This  here  letter  is  just 
come  from  Mr  Clutchit  the  attorney. 
Ifis  man  says  as  how  there  must  be 
an  answer  immediately,  so  I  was  just 
a  comin'  up  to  call  ye." 

*'  You  would  have  n>nnd  me  knock- 
ing about  the  pyramids,"  sidd  Rosy 
Stun,  as  he  proceeded  to  open  the 
letter. 

*'Fie  for  shame  !"  muttered  old 
Trusty,  *'  to  make  use  of  such  an  ex- 
pression. Ahi  as  good  Mr  Drawline 
says"— 

*'  Devil  take  you  and  Mr  Drawline 
— Saddle  the  Curate  this  instant,  and 
tell  the  gentlemen,  when  they  come 
down,  that  I  am  forced  to  set  off  on 
business,  but  that  I  shall  certainly  be 
back  to  dinner." 

In  the  utmost  haste,  and  with  no 
very  pleasant  expression,  he  mana- 
ged to  swallow  three  or  four  em, 
nearly  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  half  a  do- 
zen cups  of  tea.  His  horse  was  soon 
at  the  door;  he  set  off  at  a  hand 
gallop,  and  left  old  Trusty  Tommy 
with  his  mouth  open,  wondering 
what  in  the  world  it  could  be  6iat 
induced  his  master  to  such  unusual 
expedition.  The  motive  was  indeed 
a  serious  one.  Mr  Clutchit  had  dia- 
cprered  tiisf  there  waaapriK  mort* 
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^e  over  the  estate  upon  whjch  poor 
's  fifteen  thousand  waa  advaor 
ced,  and  their  great  object  now  was 
to  get  the  mortgage  transferrediip 
some  unincumbered  security.  The 
seven  miles  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  lawyer  and  his  client  were 
soon  passed  over.  Hot  and  breath- 
less our  poor  friend,  who  was  now 
more  rosy  than  ever,  rushed  into  the 
business-room  of  Mr  Clutchit  That 
gentleman,  however,  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  On  his  table  Sam  saw 
a  note  directed  to  himself-4ie  open- 
ed it,  and  found  the  following  words : 
«  Dear  sir, — ^By  the  strangest  good 
luck  I  have  this  moment  heard  that 
Sir  Harry  is  at  present  in  London. 
I  lose  not  a  moment,  as  the  coach  is 
just  starting,  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  him  there,  and  should  strongly 
recommend  your  following  by  ue 
eleven  o'clock  coach.    Indeed  your 

fresence  is  indispensably  necessary, 
shall  only  have  the  start  of  you  by 
two  hours.-*- Your  obedient  servant^ 
J.  C" 

Sam  threw  himself  into  a  chair  in 
an  agony  of  grief  and  wonder. 

*'  That  infernal  fellow  Jack  Thom- 
son," he  moaned  out,  **  is  certainly 
more  than  human.  They  say  they 
learn  wonderful  things  abroad.  He 
has  learned  the  second  sight  Little 
did  I  think  two  days  ago,  that  I  should 
ever  have  to  hurry  so  far  away  from 
home.  London  must  be  seven^ 
mOes  off  at  least— oh  lord  I  oh  lord ! 
quite  out  of  my  own  dear  county— 
what  is  to  become  of  me  I" 

While  indulging  in  this  moralizing 
fit  the  coach  drove  up  to  the  door — 
Sam  mounted,  almost  unconscious 
of  what  he  did,  and  was  whirled  off 
before  he  had  time  to  recover  from 
his  reverie.  On  arriving  in  London, 
night  was  rapidly  closmg  in.  The 
house  where  the  coach  stopt  was  a 
very  neat  comfortable  sort  of  hostel- 
ry in  the  city,  and  our  honest  friend, 
before  proceeding  to  any  other  buid- 
ness,  solaced  himself  with  the  beat 
dinner  the  bill  of  fare  would  allow. 
After  refre^ing  himself  with  a  soli- 
tary pint  of  port^  he  set  out  in  search 
of  Mr  Clutchit  .  But  where  to  find 
that  gentleman  was  the  difficulty;  he 
had  left  no  address  in  his  note  to  his 
client,and  the  people  of  the  inn  could 
not  tell  where  the  nhie  o'clock  coach 
went  to  in  London.  They  recom- 
mended him»  however,  to  i^ply  al 
various  iima^tivQ  Dneois^  ^^  ^fm». 
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the  Bul)^aiid-Moi^,aiid  a  v^iiety  of 
other  great  coach  caraTanseriesy  the 
very  nanea  of  which  were  utterjly 
Mpknown  to  the  unaophitticated  Saoa. 
Away»  howeyer,  he  weat^  in  total  ig- 
norance of  his  way,  and  much  too 
Independent  and  magnanimous  to  ask 
it  First  one  street  was  ti'aversed, 
then  another^  and  at  last  poor  Sam 
was  entirely  lost.  His  great  object 
now  was  to  retrace  his  steps;  hut 
<Hie  turning  was  so  like  another^  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  those  by 
whidb  he  had  come»  wd  in  the  midst 
of  his  perplexity,  he  recollected  that 
he  haa  forgotten  to  take  notice  of 
the  name  of  the  inn  at  which  he  had 
dined,  and  of  course  could  not  ask 
any  one  he  met  to  tell  him  his  way  to 
it  Tired  out  by  his  day's  exertions, 
and  very  much  dispirited,  he  resol- 
ved to  go  into  tlie  £rot  house  of  enter- 
tainment he  came  to,  and  resume  his 
search  early  in  the  morning.  He 
accordingly  went  into  the  next  inn 
that  presented  itself.  He  took  par- 
ticular pains  this  time  to  impress  its 
name  upon  his  memory.  The  cab- 
bage leaf  was  the  sign  of  this  tavern* 
and  it  was  situated  at  the  top  of  one 
of  those  narrow  little  streets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tower.  Ho- 
nest Sam,  it  will  be  seen,  had  tra- 
velled in  the  wrong  direction ;  but 
now  he  was  too  much  hai*assed  and 
wearied  to  recover  his  mistake.  On 
going  into  the  bar,  he  was  told  by 
the  bustling  little  landlady  that  his 
might  have  a  bed;  but  they  were 
really  so  full,  that  he  must  submit 
to  share  his  room  with  another  gea- 
tleman.  Sam  comforted  himself  with 
the  reflection,  that  necessity  has  no 
law,  and  consented  to  the  arrange- 
ment After  a  Welsh  rabbit,  and  a 
glass  or  two  of  brandy  and  water, 
he  was  shewn  to  his  s^partment  Hk 
fellow-lodger  came  mto  the  room 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  Sam 
was  somewhat  pleased  to  see  he 
was  of  a  very  decent  exterior.  They 
entered  into  conversation,  and  his 
new  acquaintance  promised,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  town,  to  be  of 
considerable  use  in  furthering  Sam's 
enquiries  after  Mr  Clutchit  He, 
however,  told  him,  that  he  had  some 
business  to  transact  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  the  precaution  on 
these  occasions,  espe^ally  in  the 
winter^  of  shaving  at  night  He  ac- 
cordingly procaeo^d  tp  shave  him- 


self; but  poor  Sam  was  so  fatigued, 
that  he  ml  asleep  before  he  had 
finished  the  operation.  On  awaking 
next  morning,  he  looked  to  his  com^i 
panion's  bed,  but  it  was  empty.  H« 
had  told  him,  however,  that  he  should 
rise  very  early,  so  he  was  not  suiv 
prised  at  his.  absence.  On  getting 
up,  and  searching  for  his  inexpress- 
ibles, they  were  nowhere  to  be 
found.  In  their  place,  he  discover* 
ed  those  of  his  late  companion;  and 
after  many  straiu^e  surmises,  and 
coming  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  robbed,  he  quietly  slipt  them 
on,  and  proceeded  down  stau-s.  His 
watch  he  had  luckily  put  under  his 
piUow,  and  there  had  not  been  above 
two  pounds  in  his  pockets ;  he  found 
a  few  sldllings  in  an  old  purse,  a 
penknife,  two  keys,  and  a  set  of  rery 
fine  teeth,  carefully  fitted  up,  and 
apparently  never  used,  in  the  pocket 
of  the  habiliments  which  were  left 
These  circumstances  staggered  him 
as  to  the  predatory  habits  of  hia 
companion;  and  he  resolved  to  say 
noUiing  on  the  subject,  as  he  had 
still  some  hopes  of  the  stranger's 
making  his  appearwce  as  he  had 
promised,  and  clearing  up  the  mys- 
tery. He  waited  some  time  aner 
brcMikfast  with  this  expectation;  and 
at  last  telling  the  landlady  he  should 
be  back  at  a  certaui  hour,  he  went 
out  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  hia 
companion  on  the  street.  He  walk- 
ed down  towai'ds  the  river,  and 
gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  in- 
numerable shipping.  Wondering 
more  and  more  at  3ie  strangeness 
and  immensity  of  the  scene,  he 
thought  of  returning  to  where  he 
had  slept  Just  as  fie  was  leaving 
the  ri?er,  he  saw  several  men  go  in^ 
to  one  of  the  barges,  and  begin  drag» 
ging  the  shallow  part  of  the  water. 
*'  What  are  those  men  after  P'  said 
Sam  to  a  person  who  stood  watch* 
ing  them.  '*  They  be  draggin'  for 
.^le  body  of  a  gentleman  as  was  mur- 
dered last  night,  and  the  folks  thinka 
that  he  was  majrhap  thrown  into  the 
river." — ^**DreadfulI"  saidSam,tump 
ing  pale  at  the  horrid  supposition. 
^  hope  they  won't  find  it ;  it  would 
be  the  death  of  me."  And  shudder- 
ing lest  they  should  pull  up  a  man- 
gled body  in  his  agbi,  he  rushed 
from  the  spot  On  reaching  thA  inia^ 
he  entered  it,  «iuiii(«a%<c^i^^\s^A^^K' 
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on  him,  the  landlady  crying  '*  That's 
tiie  man,"  and  threw  him  down  with 
fQl  their  force.  One  held  him  hy 
the  throat,  while  the  other  handcuff- 
ed him  in  a  moment  They  then 
hustled  him  out  of  the  house,  forced 
him  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  drove 
off  at  an  amazing  pace. 

Sam  was  so  much  astonished  at 
the  rapidity  of  the  whole  ti*ansaction, 
that   he    could    scarcely    summon 
breath  to  ask  his  conductors  what 
they  meant.    At  last  he  said,  "  What 
the  devil  can  be  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?  Is  this  the  way  to  treat  a  coun- 
try ffentleman  ?"      "  How  bloody 
well  he  sports  the  Johnnie,"  said  one 
of  the  men  to  the  other,  without  at- 
tending to  Sam's  questions.    "  He'll 
queer  the  beaks  if  the  tide  stands 
his  friend,  and  rolls  off  the  stiffun." 
"  No,  there  ben't  no  chance  of  that," 
responded  the  other,  **  for  they've 
set  to  so  soon  with  the  drags.  I'll  bet 
a  gallon  of  ein  to  a  pint  o'  purl,  he 
dies  in  his  shoes,  with  his  ears  stuff 'd 
with  cotton."    "  Do  you  mean  me, 
you  scoundrel?"    cried  Sam,  who 
did  not  Quite  understand  them,  but 
p^ceived  that  they  spoke  of  him 
rather    disrespectfully.      "  Come, 
come,  master,  none  of  your  hard 
words ;  we  aint  such  scoundrels  as 
to  Burke  our  bedfellow  howsom- 
ever."    At  this  moment,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  street,  Sam  saw  Mr  Clutchit 
hurrying  as  if  on  very  urgent  busi- 
ness.   He  pushed  his  head  out  of 
the  window  and  hollo'd — "  Clutchit, 
Clutchit!  Here's  a  pretty  go !"  and 
held  out  his  manacled  hands.    But 
his  companions  pulled  him  forcibly 
back,  and  he  did  not  know  whether 
his  attorney  had  perceived  him  or 
not.    Soon  after  this  the  coach  stopt 
at  a  dingy-looking  house  with  iron 
gratings  oefore  the  windows.    "  We 
gets  out  here,  my  covey,"  said  one 
of  the  men,  '<  but  I  daresay  we  shall 
join  company  again  on  our  way  to 
rfewgate.  — ^**You  insulting  scoun- 
■^el,    said  Sam,  "  1  hope  never  to 
see  your  ugly  face  again.'*    "No,  nor 
Jack  Ketch's  neither — ^but  mizzle, 
mizzle,  I   say — his  worBhip's  been 
waiting  this  hour."    They  then  pro- 
ceeded into  a  dark  room  which  was 
crowded   with    people.     They  all 
mad0  4vay  for  Sam  and  his  two  con- 
ductors, till  they  stood  directly  in 
front  of  three  gentlemen  in  comfort- 
able arm-chairs.      "  Call  the  first 
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witness,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  immediately  appeared  the  bust- 
ling little  landlady  of  the  Cabbage 
Leaf.  "  Is  that  the  man  who  slept 
in  your  house  last  night  ?" — **  It  is, 
your  worship ;  and  little  did  I  think 

such  a  bloody-minded  villain" • 

"Hush!  answer>nly; to  the  ques- 
tions that  are  put  to  you— about  what 
o'clock  was  it  when  he  came  to  your 
house  ?"—"  About  ten  o'clock,  the 
rascal" Here  Sam,  whose  as- 


tonishment now  gave  place  to  rage 
and  indignation,  started  up,  and  said 
to  the  magistrates,  "  Harkee,  gentle- 
men, I'll  be  d d  if  I  don't  make 

you  pay  for  this.    How  dare  you'* 
—     "  Officers,  look  close  to  the 
prisoner,"  said  one  of  their  worships. 
"  I  recommend  you,  prisoner,  to  say 
nothing  till  the  examination  is  con- 
cluded."   And  Sam  sat  down  again, 
wondering   where   all   this    would 
end.  "  You  say  the  prisoner  came  to 
your  house  about  ten  o'clock---had 
you  any  conversation  with  him  ?" 
"  No,  your  worship;  he  only  had 
his  supper,  and  two  glasses  of  brandy 
and  water." — "  He  then  went  to 
bed?"—"  Yes;  I  shewed  him  up 
to  number  nine."—"  Was  it  a  single- 
bedded  room  ?" — "  No,  there  were 
two  beds  in  it."—"  Describe  its  situa- 
tion."-" It  is  just  at  the  top  of  the 
first  stair,  which  fronts  the  side  door 
into  the  lane."—"  Could  that  door 
be  opened  without   wakening  the 
house  ?" — ^**  Yes ;  we  never  keep  it 
closed  with  more  than  a  latch,  'cause 
of   the    watermen    getting  quietly 
down    to    the    river."— "Was    the 
otiier  bed  in  the  same  room  occu- 
pied ?" — "  Yes ;  a  gentleman  slept  in 
it." — ^"  You  saw  no  more  of  the 
prisoner  that  night.    Well,  in  the 
morning,  when  did  you  see  him  ?" 
"  He  came  down  to  breakfast,  but 
seemed  very  low  and  uneasy."— 
"  Did  he  say  any  thing  to  you  about 
his  companion?"— "Yes;  he  sighed, 
and    said   he  was  sure  he  would 
never  come  back." — "  When  did  he 
leave  the  house  ?" — "  He  went  down 
towards  the  river  in  about  half  an 
hour." — "  Very  well — you  may  stand 
down.    Call  the  next  witness." 

The  chambermaid  made  her  ap- 
pearance. "  On  going  into  the 
prisoner's  room  this  morning,  what 
did  you  see  ?" — "  Nothing  particu- 
lar at  first.  But  in  a  little  I  thought 
the  beds  and  carpet  more  tumbM 
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than  usual.  I  looked  into  the  other 
gentleman's  bed,  and  there  I  saw  the 
sheets  and  pillow  marked  with 
blood."— (Here  the  witness  turned 
very  faint.) — "Well,  did  you  give 
the  alarm  ?" — **  Yes ;  I  ran  down  and 
told  Missus — but  the  prisoner  had 
gone  out."—"  What  did  you  do  ?*'— 
"  We  told  all  the  lodgers,  and  asked 
if  they  had  heard  any  noise.  One 
of  them,  John  Chambers,  heard 
heavy  steps  on  the  stair." — "Well, 
we  shall  examine  John  Chambers 
himself." 

John  Chambers,  on  being  exami- 
ned, said  that  about  three  or  four 
in  the  morning,  he  heard  heavy  steps 
coming  down  the  stair,  as  if  of  a 
man  carrying  a  great  weight;  the 
side-door  into  the  lane  was  opened, 
and  the  person  went  out.  He 
watched  for  some  time,  and  heard  a 
stealthy  pace  going  up  stairs  again; 
after  which  he  fell  asleep,  as  his 
suspicions  were  quieted  by  the  per- 
son s  return. 

A  witness  next  appeared,  who  depo- 
sed, that,  having  an  appointment  wiUi 
Abraham  Reeve,  the  person  suppo- 
sed to  be  murdered,  he  proceeoed 
to  the  Cabbage  Leaf,  and  found  it 
all  in  an  uproar  at  the  suspected 
murder.  Abraham  Reeve  was  by 
profession  a  dentist;  and  had  that 
morning  fixed  to  furnish  the  witness 
with  a  handsome  set  of  ivories. 

"  Please  your  worship,"  said  one 
of  the  officers  who  had  conducted 
the  unfortunate  Samuel  to  the  office, 
**  on  searching  the  prisoner,  we 
found  this  here  in  his  breeches  poc- 
ket;" and  saying  this,  he  held  up  a 
complete  set  of  false  teeth. 

The  magistrates  upon  this  shook 
their  heads,  and  a  thrill  went  through 
the  Court,  as  if  the  murder  were 
transacted  before  their  eyes.  The 
purse  also  was  recognised  by  the 
landlady ;  and  even  the  evidence  of 
the  person  whom  Sam  had  address- 
ed by  the  side  of  the  river,  when 
they  were  dragging  for  the  corpse, 
told  very  much  against  him.  That 
witness  stated,  that  the  prisoner 
turned  very  pale  when  he  saw  what 
they  were  about;  and  after  seeming 
excessively  agitated  for  alone;  while, 
had  said,  as  if  unconsciously,  "  It 
will  be  death  to  me  if  they  find  him." 
The  evidence,  by  various  concur- 
ring circumstances,  was  very  strong 
ag&iBt ouriuzforliiiiate Mend.  The 
maghtrate  cautioned  iiini  against 


saying'  any  thing  to  criminate  him- 
self; and  asked  nim  if  he  wished  to 
make  any  observation  before  being 
remanded  on  suspicion.  Thus  adju- 
red. Rosy  Sam,  who^was,  alas  I  now 
no  longer  rosy,  essayed  to  speak. 

"  Upon  my  honour,  this  is  a  most 
curious  business.  All  that  I  know 
about  the  matter  is,  that  the  man 
who  slept  in  my  room  must  have  got 
up  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
stolen  my  breeches.  I  am  a  man  of 
fortune — my  name  is  Samuel  Holt, 
Esq.  of  Bastock  Lodge — and  as  to 
stealing"— 

But  nis  harangue  was^here  inter- 
rupted by  a  new  witness,  who  ex- 
claimed, "Please  your  worships,  this 
swindler  of  a  fellow  cheated  me  last 
night  out  of  an  excellent  dinner  and 
a  pint  of  old  port."  And  poor  Sam, 
on  looking  round  at  his  new  assail- 
ant, recognised  the  landlord  of  the 
inn  where  the  coach  had  stopt.  Cast- 
ing his  eyes  up  to  Heaven,  in  sheer 
despair,  he  sat  down  in  his  seat,  and 
muttered,  "  It  is  my  firm  belief  I 
shall  be  hanged,  because  a  cursed 
fellow  of  a  dentist  took  a  fancy  to 
my  breeches.  But  it  all  comes  of 
travelling.  May  the  devil  take  Jack 
Thomson !"  But  at  this  moment  a 
Tospect  of  safety  dawned  upon  him, 
or  Mr  Clutchit  entered  the  office, 
lsay,Clutchit!"  cried  the  prisoner 
in  an  ecstasy,"  Just  tell  these  people, 
will  you,  that  I  never  murdered  a 
dentist — confound  his  breeches — but 
that  I  am  Sam  Holt  of  Bastock— 
Rosy  Sam." 

Mr  Clutchit,  thus  addressed,  bore 
witness  to  the  respectability  of  his 
client,  and  begged  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  On  hearing  the  name  of 
the  missing  individual,  he  exclaimed, 
"  O,  he's  safe  enough— this  very 
morning  he  was  arrested  at  West- 
minster for  debt,  and  is  snugly  lod- 
ged in  the  Fleet  A  stout  good-com- 
plexioned  man,  a  dentist,  about  two- 
and-forty  years  of  age,  and  much 
such  a  figure  as  Mr  Holt."—"  Just 
such  a  figure,"  cried  Sam ;  "  our 
clothes  fit  each  other,  as  if  the  tailor 
had  measured  us  both." 

Mr    Clutchit's  evidence    altered 
the  appearance  of  the  question,  and 
a  messenger  was  dispatched  \a  ^^ 
Fleet  to  a6ceT\£Aii  -wViC^^^  ^^  ^^'^'^ 
tist  was  lea^Xy  liHictfe.  Vi^  ^otK.>3«fi» 
he  returned  \o  V>\^  Cwx\\.  v^vCo.  \» 
following  \et\«t  •*— 


?. 
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^  Si& — i  am  uorry  for  tbe  «cr^>e 
my  disappearance  has  got  you  into. 
On  shaving  myself  last  night,  I  cut 
my  chin  very  severely^  and  iiad  no- 
thing at  hand  to  stop  the  bleeding. 
On  getting  up  very  early  to  proce^ 
to  Westminster,  I  took  my  trunk 
down  stairs  and  put  it  into  a  boat, 
but  recollecting  I  bad  left  my  dress- 
ing case,  I  returned  for  it  as  gently 
as  I  could,  for  fear  of  distui'bing  the 
house.  It  was  so  dark  at  the  time, 
that  I  find,  in  mistake,  I  had  put  on 
some  clothes  which  ^d  not  belong 
to  me.  On  landing  at  Westminster, 
I  was  unfortunate^  arrested  at  the 
suit  of  a  scoundrel  of  the  name  of 
Ciutchit,  and  sent  off  to  this  place. 
1  herewith  return  you  the  things  con- 
tained in  your  pockets ;  and  would 
return  the  habiliments  themselves, 
but  just  at  present  have  no  change 
of  wardrobe.  Yours  respectfully. 
Abraham  Reeve.'* 

Sam  was  now  complimented  and 
apologized  to,on  all  hands;  and  though 
Mr  Cmtchit  spoke  in  no  very  kin<Sy 
terms  of  the  unhappy  Abraham,  ow- 
ing, perhaps,  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  spoken  of  in  the  note,  Sam,  who 
was  now  in  the  highest  spirits,  said,a8 
they  went  out  ofthe  office  togethi^, 
— '<  He's  not  a  bad  fellow  that  same 
dentist — he  has  saved  my  neck  from 
the  gallows,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
don't  pay  his  debt  But  I  say.  Glut- 
chit,  only  think  what  would  have  be- 
come of  me  if  he  had  been  drowned 
on  his  way  to  Westminster  I"  **  AM, 
my  dear  sir,  you  know  nothing  about 
the  law.  But  come,  we  must  talk 
on  business.  I  have  not  vet  seen 
Sir  Harry,  but  have  a  note  from  him 
—that  he  expects  us  both  to  dine 
with  him  on  board  his  yacht  to-day, 
which  is  lying  at  Blackwall.  You 
had  better  go  and  arrange  matters 
with  him  in  a  friendly  way,  while  I 
draw  out  the  deeds,  and  make  all 
right." — **  Just  as  you  please,"  sud 
Sam,  **  but  in  the  meantime,  my  tog- 
gerv  is  not  just  what  I  could  wish^ 

ana  my  purse" ^^  Say  no  more, 

say  no  more.  One  can  get  every 
thing  in  London."  And  in  uxe  course 
of  an  hour,  Sam  found  himself  well 
dressed,  with  two  or  three  shirts  and 
other  articles  in  a  carpet-bag,  and 
fifty  sovereigns  in  his  pocket  for 
wMch  he  ^ve  the  lawyer  his  note, 
Reioicing  m  his  recovered  liberty, 
and  anticipating  a  comfortable  diu- 
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ner  and  quiet  bottle  once  motet  he 
presented  himself  on  board  the  Tar- 
tar at  4  o'clock.  Sir  Harry  was  de- 
lighted to  see  him,  introduced  him 
to  some  friends  who  were  on  board, 
and  in  the  happiest  mood  possible 
the  whole  party  sat  down  to  dinoer. 
But  Sam's  hilarity  was  doomed  to  be 
of  short  duration.  Before  he  had 
time  to  swallow  the  first  mouthful, 
he  perceived  that  the  vessel  was  in 
motion.  Sir  Harry  assured  him  they 
were  only  going  a  trip  to  the  Dowas 
to  see  the  neet,  and  would  be  back 
the  next  day;  and  Mr  Holt,  who 
never  took  long  to  accept  a  friendly 
invitation,  professed  his  happinoM 
at  the  prospect  of  the  voyage.  But 
a  dinner  on  board  a  little  yacht  of 
fifty  tons,  and  in  his  nice  parlour  at 
Bastock  Lod^e,  were  verV  different 
tiiiiuipi.  A  slight  swell  of  the  river 
UUU&  her  motion  very  uneasy,  and  a 
lurch  which  emptied  a  plateful  of 
scalding  pea*soup  into  Sam's  lap,  and 
diverted  the  point  of  his  fork  from  its 
original  destination-— a  kidney  pota- 
toe— -to  the  more  sensitive  kidneys 
of  his  leeward  neighbour,  made  him 
half  repent  his  nautical  expedition. 
When  they  had  left  the  comparative 
smoothness  of  the  river,  and  entered 
imon  the  open  sea,  which  was  hea- 
vmg  under  a  pretty  tolerable  breeze, 
Sam's  feelings  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  from  those  of  pleasure. 
After  various  ineffectual  attempts  to 
enjoy  himself  below,  he  felt  that  the 
fresh  air  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
his  comfort,  and  rushed  upon  deck. 
Here  he  was  quite  bewildered.  The 
night  was  not  entirely  dark,  but  a 
dim  lurid  gloom  spread  itself  all 
round  the  heavens,  and  even  so  un- 
practised an  eye  as  poor  Sam's  saw 
that  there  was  a  storm  in  the  sky.  In 
the  meantime,  the  wind  blew  fresher 
every  minute,  and  the  Tartar  dam- 
med on  the  top  of  the  waves  one 
moment,  and  the  other,  sunk  so  in- 
stantaneously into  the  hollow  of  the 
sea,  that  Sam  laid  himself  down  upon 
the  deck,  partly  to  repress  his  sick- 
ness, and  partly,  peiiiaps,  to  conceal 
his  fears.  Meanwhile,  mirth  and 
revelry  were  going  on  below,  and 
even  Uie  sailors  appeared  to  Sam  to 
be  much  less  attentive  to  the  vessel 
than  the  exigency  of  a£birs  demand- 
ed. From  time  to  time  our  friead 
lifted  up  his  head,  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  the  sea  wae  beeeniogiiMMre 
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rough,  aud  laid  hifOBelf  down  agalii 
with  an  increase  of  his  alarm.  At 
last  he  caught  an  indisthict  view  of 
some  large  dai'k  object,  heaving  and 
tumbling  in  the  waters ;  he  kept  his 
eye  as  steadily  fixed  on  it  as  his  sick- 
ness would  allow,  until  he  saw  that 
it  was  a  ship  of  larffe  sice :  ''  I  say, 
coachman  r^  he  said  to  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  '*  mind  your  reins ;  there's 
a  London  waggon  coming  downhill, 
fifteen  mile  an  hour  I"  The  man, 
whose  ideas  were  as  thoroughly  nau- 
tical as  Sam's  were  terrene,  paid  no 
attention  to  his  warning ;  but  still 
Sam's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ap- 
proaching object,  and  he  cried  out, 
m  the  exti'emity  of  alarm, — *'  Drive 
on,  drive  <mi,  or  pull  to  the  side  of 
the  road ;  or,  by  -— »,  we  shall  all  be 
spilt !"  His  exclamations  produced 
no  effect,  and  the  ship  drew  rapidly 
near.  He  saw  her  as  her  huge  beam 
rose  upon  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and 
sank  yawning  down  again,  till  her 
null  was  entirely  hid ;  but  each  time 
she  rose,  he  perceived  diat  she  had 
^eatly  shortened  the  space  between 
uiem.  Sam  cried  out  to  the  steers- 
man, **  You  infernal  vDlain,  why 
don't  you  get  out  of  the  way  ?  Do 
you  not  understand  what's  said  to 
you,  you  tarry,  quid-chewing  abomi- 
nation !  See,  see,  she's  on  us  I — she's 
on  us  I"  He  heard  the  dash  of  her 
bows  through  the  foam,  and  while 
the  bellying  of  her  sails  above 
sounded  like  thunder,  a  hoarse  voice 
was  heard  through  ^e  storm,  cry- 
ing, <<  Luff-— luff;"  and  the  helms- 
man, now  thoroughly  awakened  to 
his  danger,  turned  the  wheel,  but  it 
was  too  late.  A  scream,  wild  and 
appalling,  burst  from  the  crew,  who 
were  on  deck,  and  the  next  instant  a 
crash  took  place;  the  little  vessel 
shook  as  if  every  plank  were  burst- 
inff,  and  Sam  found  himself  battling 
with  the  waves.  He  soon  lost  afi 
consciousness  of  his  situation,  and 
how  long  had  elapsed,  he  did  not 
know ;  but  when  he  came  to  his  re- 
collection, he  found  himself  in  a 
warm  bed,  while  a  gentleman  in  na- 
val uniform  was  holding  his  pulse, 
and  several  other  persons  anxiouslv 
looking  on.  <<  It's  of  no  use,  I  tell 
you,"  said  Sam,  with  a  rueful  expres- 
jBion  of  countenance.  ''  It's  of  no 
use— I'm  a  changed  man.  Yester- 
.idfl^  I  was  nearly  hanged,  now  I'm 
.^iilraly  drowned^  Aod  wtiu'e  to  hap- 


pen next»  Lord  only  knows.  The 
last  time  I  slept  in  Bastock,  I  had 
never  been  forty  miles  from  home, 
but  now  I  suppose  I'm  at  the  other 
end  of  the  worm." — "  Keep  yourself 
quiet,  sir,  you  are  in  good  quarters," 
said  the  gentleman  who  held  his 
pulse.  "  You  are  on  board  his  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Bloodsucker,  84,  bound 
for  the  Mediterranean.  Take  this 
composing  draught,  and  keep  yourself 
Quiet  for  a  few  days,  and  I  have  no 
aoubt  of  your  soon  recovering  your 
Btrenfth."  And  accordingly,  in  a  very 
few  £iys,  Sam  was  able  to  go  upon 
deck.  By  the  ease  and  jollity  of  his 
social  disposition,  he  soon  made  him- 
self a  fiavourite  with  the  mess.  On 
his  first  em^^giag  from  his  cabin,  he 
gaaed  witii  breathless  astonishment 
at  the  ^XMspect  which  presented  it- 
self— magnificent  hills  at  an  ama- 
zing distance,  and  a  vast  extent  of 
level  country,  rejoicing  in  the  sun- 
shine. "  Pray,  sir,"  said  Sam,  to  a 
tall  romantic4ooking  gentleman  in 
black,  who  was  admirmg  the  same 
scene,  *  what  county  may  we  be  op- 
posite now  ?  Is  it  any  part  of  Hamp- 
shire, sir?" — **  Hampshire  I"  repeat- 
ed the  gentleman,  thus  addressed,— 
''  These  are  the  mountains  of  Spain. 
These  hills  were  ta^d  by  Hannibal,  and 
the  Scipios,  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  Don  Quixote.  This  is  the 
land  of  the  Inquisition  and  liquorice. 
Yonder  is  Cape  Tn^algar;  there,  in 
the  arms  of  victory  and  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  fell  heroic  one-eyed  Nelscm ! 
That  is  Cape  Spartel.  Hail  Afric's 
Bcwckmg  snore,  hot-bed  of  niggers  I 
See!  we  open  the  Pillars  of  Hercu- 
les I  These  mighty  portals  past, 
every  step  we'll  be  on  classic  ground 
or  water. 

Long  before  this  rhapsody  was 
concluded,  our  friend  had  betaken 
himself  to  another  pai*t  of  the  ship, 
and  did  not  appreciate  the  eloqu^ice 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  classical  chap- 
lain of  the  Bloodsucker.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Sam  was  a  willing 
encounterer,  all  this  time,  of  the  pe- 
rils of  ihe  deep.  Frequent  and  an- 
xious were  his  enquiries  as  to  the 
possibility  of  his  return.  ( He  was  as- 
siu'ed  that  at  Gibraltar  there  was  no 
doubt  of  his  getting  a  homeward  ves- 
sel, but  till  then,  hahad  better  accom- 
ipodate  himself  to  drcimv^\»\ie.^<&«  Kkt 
oordin^y,  witii  i\|^x  ^c^k^^V^^^ia 


as  his  position  would  afford.  The 
purser,  being  luckily  a  stout  indivi- 
duaVfumished  him  with  a  wardrobe; 
and  the  wine  being  good,  the  mess 
pleasant,  and  the  sea  calm,  Sam's 
only  drawback  from  his  felicity  was 
his  absence  from  Bastock  Lodge.  On 
casting  anchor  off  St  Rosier,  they  as- 
certained from  the  pratique  boat  that 
the  yellow  fever  was  so  virulent  on 
shore,  that  the  deaths  averaged  nine 
a  day ;  so,  without  the  delay  of  a  mo- 
ment, all  sail  was  hoisted  again,  and 
with  a  favourable  breeze  the  Blood- 
sucker pursued  her  way  to  Malta. 

Here,atlast,Sam  was  lucky  enough 
to  get  information  of  the  sailing  of  a 
Sicilian'sparonara  bound  for  Catania, 
from  which  he  was  assured  he  could 
not  fail  to  catch  the  regular  passage- 
boat  home.  With  many  adieus  and 
cordisJ  invitations  to  the  officers  to 
beat  up  his  quarters  at  Bastock 
Lodge,  Sam  betook  himself  to  the 
St  Agata,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
favourable  voyage.  The  passengers 
consisted  principally  of  invalided 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  Sam  had 
the  deck  to  himself.  As  night  was 
coming  on,  a  vessel  about  the  same 
size  as  the  St  Agata  hove  in  sight, 
and,  in  passing,  made  a  signal  of 
distress,  and  begged  some  water, 
as  their  casks,  they  said,  had  all 
leaked  out.  "  Oli,  give  the  poor  de- 
vils some  water,"  said  Sam,  as  soon 
as  he  understood  what  they  wanted, 
"  Thirst  is  a  horrible  thing— especi- 
ally of  a  morning  after  dining  out" 
The  strange  vessel  sent  its  barge ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  crew  got  on 
board,  than  at  the  whistle  of  the  vil- 
lain who  had  mounted  first,  eight 
armed  men  started  from  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and,  after  a  slight  strug- 
gle, in  which  they  shot  two  sailors, 
and  threw  the  captain  overboard, 
they  gained  possession  of  the  St 
Agata,  and  secured  all  the  passen- 
gers below.  After  being  kept  in 
confinement  a  long  time,  and  spa- 
ringly fed  on  bread  and  water,  they 
were  landed  one  moonlight  night, 
and  marched  into  a  dark  cave  among 
the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore.  Sam's 
meditations  were  by  no  means  of  a 
pleasing  cast.  "  Don't  you  think  it 
a  very  hai'd  case,  sir,"  he  said  to  the 
officer  who  was  chained  to  his  wrist, 
and  whose  strength,  after  a  severe 
fever  in  Malta,  was  scarcely  able  to 
support  him  under  the  treatment  of 
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his  captors — "  Don't  you  think  it  a 
hard  case  on  a  middle-aged  man  like 
me,  that  I  should  be  moved  about  all 
over  the  world  against  my  will,  lea- 
ving the  nicest  cottage  in  England, 
and  a  lot  of  good  fellows — to  be  first 
suspected  of  murdering  somebody 
else,  and  then  most  likely  to  be  mur- 
dered myself?"—"  The  last,"  replied 
the  invalid, "  we  shall  all  undoubted- 
ly be,  as  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks." — "  Of  the  Philistines,  you 
mean,"  said  Sam — "  but  it's  all  the 
same."  While  carrying  on  this  me- 
lancholy conversation,  they  were 
suddenly  startled  by  a  great  deal  of 
firing,  mixed  with  screams,  and  the 
other  outcries  which  attend  an  on- 
slaught. "  Mercy  on  us  all  I"  said 
Sam,  *'  what  the  devil  is  to  come 
next  ?" — "  They  are  most  probably 
murdering  some  other  prisoners," 
replied  his  companion ;  ^'  it  will  be 
our  turn  soon." — ^**  Then,  I'll  take 
my  oath,  they  shan't  kill  me  like  a 
sheep.  I'll  have  a  tussle  for  it,  and 
if  I  get  a  right-hander  on  some  of 
the  scoundrel's  breadbaskets,  I'll 
make  them  know  what  it  is  to  bully 
a  free-born  Englishman."  In  a  short 
time,  advancing  steps  were  heard, 
and  our  bold  Briton,  supporting  his 
companion  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
stood  in  as  Crib-like  an  attitude  as 
his  unencumbered  hand  could  as- 
sume ;  and  resolved  to  knock  down 
the  first  man  that  entered.  They  had 
not  been  long  in  this  situation,  when 
they  perceived  that  their  place  of 
confinement  was  left  unguarded,  and 
they  were  still  more  surprised,  on 
proceeding  a  little  way  in  front,  to 
perceive  the  dead  bodies  of  several 
of  their  captors,  already  partly  stript, 
while  further  down  upon  the  beach 
they  saw  a  large  body  of  Turks  for- 
cing many  of  the  unarmed  natives  on 
board  of  some  vessels  close  on  shore. 
While  congratulating  themselves  on 
this  prospect  of  escape,  and  while 
they  continued  gazing  on  the  scene 
before  them,  they  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  a  fresh  body  of  Turks, 
and,  without  a  word  spoken  on  either 
side,  they  were  conducted  down  the 

E asses  of  the  rocks,  and  conveyed  on 
oard.  "  Worse  and  worse,"  sighed 
Sam,  whom  this  last  disaster  reduced 
to  complete  despair — "  It  is  my  firm 
belief  1  am  not  Sam  Holt  of  Bastock^ 
but  have  changed  places  with  the  wan- 
dering Jew.-'Jack  Thomson's  pro« 
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phecjr  IS  fulfilled,  every  bit  of  it  l"— 
But  poor  Sam's  lamentations  were 
of  no  avail.    On  the  third  day,  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  vessel,  and 
conveyed  to  shore.  Tlie  unfortunate 
invalid  with  whom  Sam  had  been 
chained  so  long,  appeared  so  ill  after 
landing,  that  he  was  released  from 
the  fetters ;  and  what  became  of  him 
Sam  never  discovered.     Our  friend, 
whose  dress  was  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous nature,  consisting  of  what- 
ever articles  he  could  pick  up — for, . 
in  all  his  misfortunes,  his  wardrobe 
was  the  first  to  suffer— was  ranged 
along  a  wall,  in  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, along  with  about  forty  others  of 
all  a^es  and  countries.    Many  peo- 
ple, m  strange  dresses,  with  towels, 
as  Sam  expressed  it,  round  their 
heads,  passed  and  repassed  them, 
looking  narrowly  at  each.    At  last, 
an  old  white-whiskered  man,  point- 
ing with  his  finger  to  the  still  portly 
figure  of  our  friend,  entered  into  a 
conversation  with  the  person  who 
had  conducted  them  to  the  place, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Sam  was  taken 
out  from  the  rest,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man beckoning  him  to  follow,  walked 
majestically  out  of  the  building.  Poor 
Sam,  who  now  felt  himself  to  be  a 
very  different  being  from  what  he 
used  to  be,  presiding  over  his  well 
filled  table  at  Bastock  Lodge,  fol- 
lowed in  the  most  submissive  man- 
ner imaginable.  His  conductor  pau- 
sed at  the  door  of  a  very  stately* 
edifice,  and  said  a  few  words,  which 
Sam  did  not  understand,  to  a  group 
of  lounging  domestics.  Immediately 
three  or  four  of  them  rushed  forward, 
and  seized  violently  hold  of  Sam,  and 
carried  him  into  the  hall.     There 
they  let  him  stand  for  a  few  minutes, 
till  the  old  gentleman  who  had  pre- 
ceded them,  and  who  had  gone  into 
an  inner  apai'tment,  returned  and 
spoke  to  them  in  the  same  language 
as  before.    Again  they  hurried  Sam 
forward,  and  at  last  when  they  came 
to  a  pause,  the  astonished  Squire  of 
Bastock  had  time  to  look  round  him. 
Seated  on  a  low,  richly  covered  ot- 
toman, was  an  old  white-headed  man, 
with  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth;  near 
him  were  several  others,  but  evi- 
dently his  inferiors— while,  a  little 
way  from  the  raised  floor  on  which 
they  were  sitting,  was  a  multitude  of 
soldiers,  in  such  a  uniform^  and  with 
such  arms,  as  bad  never  entered  into 
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Sam's  imagination  to  conceive.  While 
he  was  Uucing  this  survey,  the  old 
gentleman  his  conductor,  bending  to 
the  very  ground  before  the  magnifico 
with  the  pipe,  apparently  directed 
his  attention  to  Rosy  Sam.  Without 
casting  his  sublime  eyes  on  so  insig- 
nificant an  object,  the  great  man  or- 
dered the  dragoman  to  discover  who 
the  stranger  was.  A  young  man  now 
stept  forward  and  addressed  our 
friend  in  French. 

"  No,  no — no  parley  vous,"  said 
Sam,  who  knew  just  enough  of  the 
sound  to  guess  what  language  it  was. 
He  next  spoke  to  him  in  English, 
and  said  he  was  ready  to  report 
Sam's  answers  to  the  dignitary  on 
the  sofa. 

"  I  say,"  said  Sam,  who  had  now 
recovered  a  little  of  his  confidence 
from  hearing  his  mother  tongue  once 
more,  **  who's  the  old  covey  in  the 
dressing-gown?  He  seems  a  prime 
judge  of  tobacco." 

The  person  alluded  to  scowled  and 
said  something  to  the  interpreter, 
who  turned  to  Sam  and  said, — "  His 
Highness,  the  Reis  Effendi,  says  you 
are  a  dog,  and  if  you  speak  till  you're 
spoken  to,  he  will  tear  your  tongue 
out,  and  cut  off  both  your  eai*s." 

"He's  cursedly  polite — but  did  you 
say  he  was  the  Rice  Offendy  ? — ask 
him  if  he  hasn't  a  brass  gun  upon 
wheels  that  kills  sea-mews  at  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards." 

The  interpreter,  probably  not  un- 
derstanding Sam's  language,  or  will- 
ing to  screen  him  from  his  Excellen- 
cy's anger,  said  a  few  words,  and 
promised  obedience  on  the  part  of 
Sam. 

The  conversation  went  on.  "  The 
Reis  Effendi  wishes  to  know  if  you 
have  any  particular  wish  to  be  strang- 
led ?" 

"  Tell  the  Rice,  that  with  his  per- 
mission I  would  much  rather  not,  but 
am  just  as  much  obliged  to  him  for 
his  kind  offer." 

"  His  Highness  wishes  to  know  if 
you  have  any  objections  to  be  beau- 
tifully dressed,  well  treated,  made 
rich,  and  have  eight  wives  supported 
for  you  at  the  Sultan's  expense." 

«  Tell  him,"  said  Sam,  quite  de- 
lighted, "  that  he  is  a  jolly  old  cock  ; 
that  I  accept  his  offei  'wVCtv  ^  tcw^ 
heart ;  but,  as  to  ^^  Vvje'^*  \  caxJX. 
think  of  moTe  X\\mx  oue^  ot  \.^o  ^^ 
the  very  mo»tr 
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^  Will  you  turn  M assalman  to  ob- 
tain all  these  advantages  ?" 

'*  Musselman  ?  Aye,  to  be  sore, 
I'm  a  devil  of  a  fellow  at  all  sorts  of 
fish." 

^  Will  you  wear  the  turban,  and 
swear  by  the  prophet?^ 

«*  Turban  ?  Yes — ^Lord  bless  you, 
what  does  it  signify  what  a  man 
wears  ?  and  as  to  swearing,  'gad  I'll 
outswear  you  all  for  a  hundred." 

On  the  dragoman  relatii^  the  re- 
sult of  the  conversation,  his  high* 
ness  deigned  to  cast  eyes  on  the  new 
believer,  and  at  a  nod  several  men 
stept  forward  and  threw  little  jars 
of  rose  water  over  his  face  and  per- 
son ;  and  immediately  he  was  hur- 
ried into  another  apartment,  stiipt 
by  five  or  six  sealous  attendants, 
forced  into  a  warm  bath  which  was 
richly  perfumed,  and  after  beinff 
rubbed  and  anointed,  he  was  clothed 
in  the  splendid  flowing  robes,  and 
ornam  anted  with  the  glittering  j  ewel  s 
of  a  Turkish  Basha.  When  he  came 
into  the  anteroom,  through  which 
he  had  already  passed,  he  recognised 
the  old  gentleman  who  had  brought 
him  to  the  palace,  and  beckoned 
him  to  come  near. 

**  I  say,  old  boy,  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  Are  ye  all  mad, 
or  only  drunk  ?"  The  old  man,  bow- 
ed, and  almost  prostrated  himself, 
but  answered  notiiing.  <*  O,  I  see 
how  it  is,"  continued  Sam.  **  Where- 
abouts is  the  dragsman?  He's  no 
great  hand  at  English,  poor  devil, 
but  he  is  better  than  none." 

The  dragoman  appeared,  and  bend- 
ing obsequiously,  said,  **  What  is  it 
your  lordship's  pleasure  to  do  with 
your  slave  ?" 

*^  Pooh,  lordship  I  nonsense,  man.  I 
say,  Draggy,  he's  a  comical  old  shaver, 
that  Rice  Offendy;  and  fought  ra- 
ther shy  of  answering  us  about  the 
gun ;  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it's  a 
lie  of  Jack  Thomson's." 

'*  Your  lordship  is  too  complaisant 
to  your  slave." 

<'  Perhaps  I  should  be  if  I  had  him ; 
but  we  have  no  slaves.  I  have  a  ser- 
vant, a  d — d  old  canting  scoundrel, 
called  Trusty  Tommy ;  but  pshaw ! 
you  know  nothing  about  these  things. 
Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  they 
want  me  to  do,  for  surely  all  this 
scrubbing  and  dressing  can't  be  for 
nothing?^' 

"  Your  highness's  escort  is  bow. 
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to  proceed  as  ambassador  from  the 
Sultan  of  tiie  World4o  the  Pacha  dt 
Albania.  Your  highness  is  decorated 
with  three  tails." 

«  The  devil  a  tail  have  they  left 
me  at  all — not  so  much  as  a  Jacket— 
I  feel  for  all  the  world  as  if  I  were 
in  petticoats.  Well,  you  say  I  go  as 
ambassador  to  some  geutleman  in 
Albania.   Is  it  a  long  journey  ?" 

^  Yes,  it  will  be  some  time  before 
your  highness's  return." 

**  For  I  was  thinking,"  continued 
Sam,  ^  it  would  be  as  well,  before  I 

go  to— to ^how  many  wives  did 

you  siiy  I  was  to  have  kept  for  me 
by  the  sultan  ?'* 

**  Hiere  were  eight  destined  to 
rejoice  in  your  hiffhness's  smiles.*' 

•*  The  devil  &ere  were  I  But 
where  do  they  hang  out  ?  They  are, 
perhaps,  ugly  old  mghts." 

*^  Beautiful  as  angels  in  Paradise. 
But  the  sultan's  orders  are  impera« 
tive*  Your  highness  must  not  delay 
a  single  moment,  but  leave  every 
tiling  till  you  return." 

"  Well,  well,  what  must  be,  must.** 
And  Sam  mounted  a  magnificent 
Arab,  which  was  standing  at  the 
door,  and  set  off  with  a  large  retinue 
of  splendidly  dressed  warriors,  while 
another  interpreter  rode  close  by  his 
side.  As  he  left  the  gate  of  the  city, 
an  officer  stopt  the  cavalcade,  and, 
with  all  due  formalities,  delivered  a 
packet  into  the  ambassador's  hand. 
The  interpreter  told  him  to  lay  the 
packet  on  his  head,  for  it  was  the 
firman  of  the  sultan.  In  a  short  time 
tiie  cortige  passed  on,  and  Sam  had 
ample  time  to  moralize  on  the  muta- 
bility of  fortune.  Long  before  the 
journey  was  over,  he  was  intimate 
with  every  man  of  the  escort;  and 
when,  at  length,  on  entering  the  Al- 
banian territory,  all,  except  four,  left 
him,  they  took  leave  of  him  with  so 
much  appearance  of  regret,  as  evi-  ^ 
dentiy  Miewed  how  much  they  liked 
their  commander. 

One  day  in  riding  down  the  side 
of  a  gentle  valley,  they  came,  at  a 
winding  of  the  rude  track  they  were 
pursuing,  upon  a  large  body  of  horse- 
men— and  as  they  were  immediately 
surrounded,  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  mention  who  they  were,  and 
submit.  On  the  interpreter  inform- 
ii^  them  that  his  master  bore  a  com- 
munication to  tiie  PiBcba  from  the 
Sultan,  they  drew  bade  with  the 
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of  marcb,  as  part  of  his  military 
guard.  They  informed  the  party 
that  the  Pacha  was  encamped  a  few 
miles  farther  down  the  valley,  with 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  and 
that  he  had  expected  the  Sultan's 
ambassador  for  some  time.  Encou- 
raged by  this  assurance,  Sam  put  his 
Arabian  on  his  mettle,  and  soon  was 
in  the  heart  of  the  encampment  The 
Pacha's  tent  was  easily  known  from 
its  superior  splendour,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Sam  Was  conducted  in  great 
splendour  to  his  highness's  quarters, 
laerce-looking  soldiers  scowled  upon 
him  as  he  passed,  and  Sam  was  not 
altogether  at  ease,  when  he  observed 
the  ominous  sneers  thoy  exchanged 
with  each  other. 

At  last  he  stopt  short,  and  said  to 
one  of  the  soldiers,  whose  expres- 
sion he  did  not  like,  ^  You  popin- 
jay in  fine  clothes,  do  you  make 
these  faces  at  me  ?" 

Another  soldier  who  was  standing 
by,  started  forward  and  said,  **  Good 
God!  an  Englishman,  and  in  that 
dress  ! — it  is  not  even  yet  too  late 
to  save  you ;  if  you  go  on,  you  will 
be  murdered  to  a  certainty— the 
Pacha  has  put  twelve  ambassadors 
to  death  already." 

**  The  devil  he  has !  and  I'm  sent 
here  to  make  up  the  baker's  dozen ! 
Well,  countryman,  what's  to  l>e 
done?  If  you  get  me  out  of  this 
scrape,  and  ever  come  to  Bas- 
tock^' 

"  Stay, — ^the  only  plan,  when  the 
Pacha  asks  you  for  the  firman,  is  to 
say  vou've  lost  it ; — ^here,  give  it  to 
me.  And  Sam  had  scarcely  time 
to  follow  the  soldier's  advice,  when 
he  found  himself  in  presence  of  the 
rebel  chief. 

He  was  standing  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  tenty  in  the  middle  of  a  noup 
of  officers.  On  seeing  his  hignness 
the  ambassador,  he  advanced  half 
way  to  meet  him,  and  bowed  with 
all  the  reverence  of  an  Eastern  pro- 
stration* 

"I  worship  the  shadow  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  universe.  Your 
highness  does,  too  much  honour  to 
your  slave." 

**  Your  servant,  old  gentieman, 
your  servant,"  said  Sam,  who  guessed 
nrom  the  Pacha's  manner,  that  he 
was  paying  him  a  compliment,  '*  a 
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he's  well— 4uik  him  how  his  wife  is, 
and  the  children." 

The  interpreter,  at  Sam's  request, 
made  a  courteous  speech. 

<<  The  messenger  of  the  Sultan  is 
master  here.  We  are  sorry  we  can 
offer  him  no  better  accommodation." 

^  The  accommodation's  good 
enough— but  riding  in  these  hot 
mormngs  with  a  tablecloth  on  one's 
head  is  thirsty  work.  Master  Drags- 
man.  Ask  him  if  he  could  give  one 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water — cold 
without." 

But  the  Pacha  anticipated  his  de- 
sire. He  seated  him  on  the  highest 
ottoman  in  the  tent,  and  treated  him 
with  a  deference  and  respect  which 
were  quite  astonishing  to  Sam,  but 
wliich  seemed  to  yield  the  greatest 
amusement  to  the  officers  of  me  staff. 

"  The  bearer  of  the  Firman  is  power- 
ful as  Azrael.  Say,  where  is  the  im- 
periid  order  for  your  slave's  unfoiv 
tunate  head  ?  The  officers  of  the  bow- 
string are  near." 

«'  An  order  for  his  head !  Tell  him, 
I  know  nothing  about  his  head,  nor 
his  bow-strings  either.  I  brought 
a  letter  from  an  old  smoking  fellow 
at  Constantinople,  but  I've  unfortu- 
nately lost  it  by  the  way." 

«  What  I  lost  it  ?"  said  the  Pacha, 
who  did  not  seem  by  any  means  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  retaining 
his  head.  "  Your  highness  is  pleased 
to  jest  with  your  servant.  You  un^- 
doubtedly  came  from  the  monarch 
of  the  earth  to  put  the  cord  round 
your  slave's  neck  ?" 

^  I  be  eursed  if  I  came  for  any  such 
purpose." 

«  Ah,  then,"  said  tiie  Pacha,  "  it 
grieves  me  we  can  only  give  you  the 
second-rate  robe  of  honour. — We  are 
deprived  of  our  sport,  (he  said  to  his 
attendants,)  for  this  time  at  least  your 
chief's  head  is  in  safety — Put  the 
caftan  of  favour  round  the  drago- 
man's shoulders." 

Two  splendidly  dressed  men,  with 
arms  bared  up  to  the  elbow,  and 
bearing  a  silk  oord,  now  advanced 
towards  the  interpreter.  He  clung 
for  safety  to  his  Excellency  the  Am- 
bassador, screaming,  **  Save  me,  save 
me ;  they  are  going  to  strangle  your 
slave." 

«•  Strangle  I  •— Non.%eEA«)  xBasv— 
Didn't  the  o\&  f^«atiL«m«si  \x«^\  m&  Vi^ 
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But  in  spite  of  Sam's  consolatory 
observations,  the  interpreter  conti- 
nued, his  entreaties. 

The  men  had  now  got  up  to  him, 
and  laid  the  green  silk  cord  upon  his 
shoulder.  They  then  brought  the 
two  ends  round  to  his  breast;  and 
another  person,  who  seemed  of  higher 
rank,  stept  forward,  bearing  a  short 
staff  in  his  hand.  Round  this  staff 
he  twisted  the  ends  of  the  cord  till 
it  was  closely  drawn  to  the  drago- 
man's throat,  and  then  he  waited 
with  the  most  imperturbable  cool- 
ness for  some  signal  from  the  chief. 
That  personage,  however,  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  scene  too  much  to  bring 
it  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  con- 
tinued to  pour^jt  his  ironical  com- 
plimen|s  both ^Vthe  dragoman  and 
Sam.  .'■**  The  caftan  of  honour  is  gi- 
ven to  the  servant  of  the  messenger 
of  the  Sultan ;  he  does  not  seem  to 
prize  the  distinction  sufficiently." — 
"  Oh,  save  your  slave !"  exclaimed 
the  dragoman.  *'  He  is  a  dog,  and 
would  lick  the  dust ;  but  save  him, 
your  highness !" 

"  Come,  Mister  Pacha,"  said  Sam, 
as  coaxingly  as  he  could,  "  you  have 
had  your  fun  with  the  poor  devil, 
though  I  can't  see  the  joke  of  it  my- 
self. You  see  he's  half-dead  with 
fright.  Let  him  go,  there's  a  good  fel- 
low." 

"  There  are  twelve  of  your  bre- 
thren, the  scoundrelly  Greeks  of  the 
Faynal,  gone  before  you,  all  wear- 
ing the  same  marks  of  my  favour. 
See  that  the  caftan  fits  him  close- 
he  will  catch  cold,  else."  As  he  said 
these  words,  the  Pacha  nodded  to  the 
person  who  held  the  staff;  and  in  an 
instant,  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  the 
wrist,  the  cord  was  drawn  tight,  and 
the  bowlings,  and  terrified  exclama- 
tions of  the  dragoman,  were  cut 
short  by  death.  The  staff  was  un- 
twisted e'er  Sam  recovered  from  his 
amazement,  and  the  corpse  of  his 
companion,  still  writhing,  fell  down 
upon  his  feet.  He  started  up  in  hor- 
ror at  the  murder,  and  forgetting  the 
danger  which  surrounded  him,  he  ex- 
claimed,—" You  blood-thirsty  Turk, 
by  G— d  I  if  there's  law  qr  justice  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money,  you  shall 
svnng  for  this.  You're  a  pretty  son 
of  a ,  to  pretend  to  be  so  po- 
lite, and  then  to  kill  a  poor  devil  of  a 
fellow  who  never  did  you  a  morsel 
of  harm.    Keep  your  cursed  sofa  to 


yourself,  for  I  would  not  stay  with 
such  a  Burking  old  scoundrel,  no,  not 
to  be  Mayor  of  London."  And  Sam, 
foaming  with  indignation,  stalked 
away ;  but  he  had  not  gon^  far  when 
the  same  two  men  who  had  brought 
the  cord  stopt  him,  and  Jed  him 
back  to  the  ottoman  he  had .  left. 
This  time,  instead  of  a  bow;string, 
they  carried  a  long  tkone.of  thick 
leather,  and  the  Pacha,  stul  continu- 
ing his  respectful  behaviour,  said,—- 
*'  Your  excellency  is  too  condescend- 
ing to  your  slave.  Ho !  chamberlain 
— put  the  Shoes  of  Glory  on  his 
hij^hness's  feet."  With  the  r^idity 
or  lightning,  Sam  was  thrown  back 
upon  the  sofa;  his  shoes  forcil>ly 
taken  from  his  feet,  and  while  the 
whole  tent  was  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter, one  of  the  men  swinging  the 
bastinado  round  his  head,  mmcted 
such  a  blow  on  his  unprotected  solj^s, 
that  Sam  screamed  aloud  with  ming- 
led rage  and  pain. 

"  Let  me  go  this  moment,  ye  bloody- 
minded  rascals— d—e  if  I  don't 
hawl  you  up  for  this. — I'll  bring  an 
action"—— 

But  here  the  second  blow  enraged 
him  beyond  all  endurance,  and  while 
struggling  with  enprmous  sti'engtii, 
and,  roarmg  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
he  felt  a  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder, 
and,  on  looking  up,  saw  Jack  Thom- 
son in  his  dressing-gown,  and  all.Uie 
rest  of  us  standmg  round  his.  bed. 

"  Why,  Rosy  Sam,  what  the  deuce 
is  the  matter  with  you  this  morning, 
disturbing  the  whole  house  ?" 

"  Matter,"  said  Sam,  sitting  bolt 
upright,  **  Where's  that  infernal  Turk  ? 
I'll  teach  him  to  strike  an  Elnglish- 
man  on  the  feet  What,  Jack  "Diom- 
son  I  Jem  I  Bill  I — All  here — at  Bas- 
tock — ^Lord  bless  ye,  I've  had  such 
a  dream — all  coming  of  your  con- 
founded stories,  JacK — I  thought  I 
was  tried,  drowned,  taken,  sold,  oeat, 
bastinadoed,  married  to  eight  wives 
— and  the  devil  knows  all  what.  But 
here  we  are,  my  boys,  let's  have  our 
breakfast;  Uien  we'll  have  a  day's 
coursing  in  the  upland  fields,  and 
after  dinner,  I'll  tell  you  aU  my  ad- 
ventures— how  I  was  sent  as  an  am- 
bassador by  the  Sultan."  .  "  And  they 
could  not  have  found  a  fellow/'  said 
Jack,  "  who  was  a  considerable  pun- 
ster, who  could  have  made  himself 
more  at  home  with  the  iSMlimc  JPart 
than  yourself." 
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STATE  OF  PUBLIC  FEELING  IN  SCOTLAND. 


I>esTiNBD  as  our  pages  are  to  carry 
the  conservative  principles,  and  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution,  to  the 
remotest  quarters  where  the  English 
laaffuage  is  socmen  in  the  world,  it  is 
wi£  great  reluctance  that  we  mingle 
with  such  momentous  disquisitions, 
any  thing  of  a  local  or  provincial  na- 
ture ;  atSi  our  readers  must  lon^  have 
perceived,  that  our  pages  are,  m  ge- 
neral, as  free  from  the  details  of 
Scotch  transactions  as  if  they  were 
written  at  Nova  Zembla.  But  while 
this  is  the  general  rule,  there  must 
be  some  exceptions :  occasions  on 
which  die  conservative  principles 
themselves  call  upon  us  to  give  pub- 
licity, and  confer  merited  celebrity, 
on  patriotic  services;  uid  when  to 
pass  over  in  silence  courageous  ef- 
forts and  splendid  talent,  would  be 
alike  unworthy  of  the  cause  we  ad- 
vocate, and  the  country  which  has 
given  us  birth. 

We  have  uniformly  maintained, 
liiat  the  effect  of  the  Reform  mea- 
sures in  the  contemplation  of  Go- 
vemment^  would  be  to  augment  in 
sone  i4aces  the  aristocratic,  m  others 
the  oemocratic  influence  in  the 
country,  to  the  entire  extinction,  be- 
tween them,  of  the  middling  and  re- 
spectable bodies  who  at  present  lie 
between  these  extremes,  and  mode- 
rate the  fierceness  with  which,  upon 
their  destruction,  they  will  assail 
each  other.  We  have  aJso  maintain- 
ed, that  Mb  tendency  is  now  clearly 
perceived  by  all  those  different  class- 
es, and  that  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  Reform  Bill  in  Scotland  are  the 
Whig  aristocrats,  with  their  profes- 
sional dependants,  in  the  country, 
and  the  democratical  party, with  their 
numerous  filiations,  in  the  towns: 
the  former  being  influenced  by  the 
hope,  through  their  numerous  tenant- 
ry, ^  governing  the  county — the 
latter,  through  the  ten-pound  tenants, 
of  carrying  the  borough  elections. 

The  demonstrations  of  public  opi- 
nion which  have  recently  been  made, 
or  are  now  in  progress,  in  Scotland, 
completely  demonstrate  the  justice 
of  tnese  observations.  While  the 
napectable,  influential,  and  intelH- 

Ct  middling  ranks,  of  every  pro- 
toi  and  class,  are  combining  to 
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express  their  alarm  and  detestation 
of  the  Bill,  some  of  the  great  feudal 
Whig  proprietors  are  couescing  with 
the  manufacturing  rabble  to  testify 
their  support  of  its  principles.  In 
Lanarkshire,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
has  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Glas- 
gow radicals  to  support  reform ;  and 
the  Premier  Peer  of  Scotland  was 
not  ashamed  to  propose  resolutions, 
which  were  seconded  by  operative 
weavers.  At  Perth,  a  meeting  has 
been  held,  convened  by  the  Breadal- 
bane  and  Athol  families,  along  with 
the  weavers  and  sail-makers  otPerth 
and  Dundee,  to  petition  in  £Eivour  of 
a  measure  whicn  promises  to  give 
the  command  of  the  Highland  coun- 
ties to  these  overgrown  proprietors 
with  their  armies  of  catherans,  and 
the  control  of  the  lowlimd  cities  to 
the  burgh  radicals,  with  their  squalid 
and  democratic  followers.  At  this 
meeting  the  ancient  title  of  Glenor- 
chy  was  no  longer  heard,  and  the 
Earl  of  Ormelie  si^alized  his  eleva- 
tion by  the  reformmg  administration, 
by  uniting  with  their  radical  follow- 
ers in  the  Lanes  of  Perth.  In  Rox- 
burghshire, the  Earl  of  Minto  has 
coalesced  with  the  Hawick  weavers, 
and  got  up  a  petition,  signed  by  such 
names  that  many  of  them  were  not 
thought  fit  to  be  published  even  in 
the  radical  newspapers. 

It  IS  remarkable,  that  in  all  these 
cases,  the  Whig  aristocracy  have  not 
united  with  their  natural  friends 
and  supporters,  the  tenantry  of  their 
estates,  but  with  the  weavers  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  the  weavers  of  Hamilton  and 
Airdrie,  Perth  and  Dundee,  Hawick 
and  Galashiels,  who  have  coalesced 
with  the  noble  families  of  Hamilton, 
Breadalbane,  and  Minto.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  at  all  these  meetings 
the  gentry  of  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  intimate  friends 
or  dependants  of  these  great  families, 
were  absent,  and  the  aristocratic 
brought  into  close  and  immediate 
conjunction  with  the  democratic 
classes.  The  country  understands 
this  ominous  conjunction ;  it  portends 
the  extinction  of  the  viilletVoT  xi^VW;^ 
the  gentry,  liSie  mexO^VELX^^,  xc^aoKk- 
facturera^lawy  ec«)\^^<ex  \x«ARswBaKo 


and  farmefs,—- the  destruction  of  the 
middling  and  useful  orders  of  socie- 
ty, to  leave  the  field  clear  to  aristo- 
cratic pride  and  republican  ambition. 

Very  different  have  been  the  ma^ 
nifestations  of  publio  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  gentry,  landholders,  and 
respectable  classes  in  Scotland.  At 
Gllasgow,  an  anti-reform  address  has 
receintly  been  signed  by  above  1000 
of  tlie  most  respectable  merchants^ 
banlcers,  traders,  and  shopkeepers  of 
that  great  emporium  of^  commerce 
and  industry,  the  second  city  in  the 
empire  in  pointof  population,  wealth, 
and  importance.  So  strongly  is  the 
intelligence  and  wealth  of  that  part 
of  Scotland  impressed  with  the  peril 
of  the  present  measures  of  innova- 
tion, that,  not  content  with  this  ^eat 
demonstration  of  opinion,  we  nope 
very  soon  there  will  oe  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  Conservative  party  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  both 
Houses  of  Parliament — In  Berwick- 
shire, one  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
counties  of  Scotland,  a  requisition 
for  a  public  county  meeting  has  been 
published,  signea  by  125  persons, 
embracing  almost  all  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  above  eighty  of  the 
principal  farmers  of  that  opulent 
and  intelligent  district, — ^men  supe- 
rior to  their  brethren  in  any  other 
part  of  the  island  in  agricultural  skill, 
and  inferior  to  none  in  intelligence 
and  patriotism, — ^who  pay  an  amount 
of  rent  which  would  outweigh  the 
income  of  an  army  of  radicals,  and 
have  received  an  education  equal  to 
that  of  any  body  of  gentlemen  in 
Great  Britain. — At  a  recent  visit  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  his  extensive  Aber- 
deenshire estates,  he  was  voluntarily 
waited  upon  by  an  immense  body  of 
his  tenantry,  to  express  their  attach- 
ment to  his  person  and  family,  and 
their  admiration  of  his  political  con- 
duct ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
an  equal  body  of  farmers  in  any  part 
of  the  island,  of  the  same  natural 
sagacity  and  deliberate  judgment. 

The  Conservative  party  m  Perth- 
shire have  come  forward  in  a  very 
different  way  from  the  Highland 
chieftains  and  lowland  city  demo- 
crats of  the  county.  A  petition  is  in 
progress,  embracing  four-fifths  of 
the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  clergy, 
and  farmers  of  the  county,  in  favour 
of  the  constitution.  These  landed 
inroprietors  have  not  come  forward 
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to  unite  with  the  rabble  of  towns ; 
they  have  stood  forth  with  their 
farmers,  neighbours,  clergy,  and 
friends — with  all  who  are  united 
with  them  in  interest,  or  attached  in 
affection,  to  support  the  system  un- 
der which  they  have  lived,  and  pros- 
pered, and  hope  to  die  together. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  tenant- 
ry of  Scotland,  wherever  they  are 
sufiBiciently  educated  to  understand 
the  nature  and  practical  tendency 
of  the  changes  wnich  are  proposed, 
should  be  filled  with  alarm  at  their 
consequences,  and  deprecate  the  fa- 
tal gift  of  political  dissension  with 
which  they  are  threatened  by  the  Re- 
form Bill.  They  have  sense  enough 
to  perceive  the  consequences  of 
breeding  political  warfare  between 
a  landlord  and  his  farmers;  they 
compare  their  own  condition  with 
that  of  the  English  and  Irish  te- 
nantry— they  dread  to  convert  the 
independent  and  prosperous  Scotch 
cultivator  into  the  fierce  serf  of  the 
latter,  or  the  obsequious  tenant  of 
the  former  country.  They  know 
that  they  must  either  vote  with  their 
landlords,  or  against  them — that,  if 
they  do  the  former,  they  are  convert- 
ed into  a  menial  herd,  deprived  of 
the  power  of  political  deliberation ; 
if  the  latter,  they  are  introducing 
dissension  and  strife  into  a  peaceful 
community,  and  may  ultimately  co- 
ver the  Scottish  valleys  with  the  fires 
and  the  murders  of  Ireland. 

Of  a  similar  description  is  the  re- 
cent stand  made  by  the  Conserva- 
tive party  at  Edinburgh.  While  the 
Reforming  Journals, with  their  usual 
exaggeration  and  falsehood,  are  re- 
echoing the  story  of  unanimity  in  the 
whole  country  in  favour  of  the  Bill— i 
and  even  the  Lord  Chancellor  ha- 
zarded, on  the  woolsack,  the  assertion, 
if  the  report  of  his  speech  be  correct, 
that  every  man  in  Edinburgh  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  had  signed  the 
Reform  petition — it  was  obvious  to 
all  practically  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  the  country, 
not  only  that  there  vras  a  very  great 
division  on  the  subject,  but  that  the 
decided  majority  of  property,  intelli- 
gence, and  virtue,  had  ranged  it^lf 
on  the  other  side.  The  knowT^ge 
that  this  was  the  case,  ad  much  at 
Edinburgh  as  elsewhere,  and  a  sense 
6f  the  duty  incumbent  on  the  Scot* 
tfsh  metropolis  to  ^e  tibe  Ited  lir 
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such  a  manifestation  of  public  opi- 
nion, in  opposition  to  the  clamour 
and  delusion  of  the  day,  induced  a 
number  of  individuals  of  the  highest 
respectability,  to  project  the  plan  of 
a  public  meeting,  to  give  v§nt  to 
these  sentiments ;  and  the  result  has 
been  a  display  of  the  combined  force 
of  energy  of  talent,  respectability, 
and  property,  such  as  never  was  be- 
fore witnessed  in  this  northern  part 
of  the  island. 

In  making  this  observation,  we  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that,  in  point  of 
numbers,  the  persons  who  attended 
this  meeting  were  any  thing  at  all 
approaching  to  that  of  the  signatures 
at  the  Reform  Petition.  In  a  ques- 
tion where  the  multitude  has  been 
systematically  arrayed  against  the 
property  of  the  country,  where  brute 
force  is  brought  to  bear  against  in- 
tellectual power,  and  liberty  of 
thought  in  the  peaceful,  is  threaten- 
ed with  extinction  by  the  advocates 
of  licentiousness  in  the  unruly,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  ever 
can  be  the  case.  As  much  is  it  to  be 
looked  for,  that  the  officers  of  an 
army  are  to  equal  in  numbers  the 
privates  whom  they  command,  or  the 
gifted  spirits,  who  finally  rule  the 
tempests  of  thought,  the  thoughtless 
Crowd  who  follow  their  suggestions. 
But  there  is  no  man  acquainted  with 
Scotland,  who  must  not  admit,  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  talent,  of  the 
property,  and  of  the  respectability  of 
the  city  and  its  vicinity  was  assem- 
bled on  this  occasion ;  and  that  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  and  unanimity 
was  exhibited,  such  as  never  before 
was  witnessed  in  this  ancient  metro- 
polis. 

It  embraced  many  of  the  principal 
landed  proprietors  of  the  neighbour- 
hood,  almost  all  the  great  bankers, 
merchants,  and  traders  of  the  city^ 
a  decided  majority  of  the  bar  and 
legal  profession  in  all  its  branches, 
and  almost  every  individual  known 
as  occupying  a  respectable  station  in 
society  in  Edinburgh,  whose  fortunes 
are  not  wound  up  with  or  dependant 
on  the  present  administration.  A 
priori^  it  would  have  been  deemed 
Impossible  to  assemble  such  a  meet- 
ing on  account  of  any  cause,  or  by 
l\uy  exertions  whatsoever.  The  suo- 
c^^joi  such  an  attempt  demonstrates 
U|e<  intensity  of  the  feelbg  agauMt 
fhe  nunous  measures  of  amninistra- 


tlon,  which  has  ffoWil  tip  In  this 
country,  and  the  vehemence  with 
which  public  thought  rushed  into  the 
ri^ht  channel,  when  the  barri^rd 
which  have  so  long  restrained  it  by- 
violence  and  intimidation  from  thb 
lower  orders,  were  removed. 

The  means  by  which  this  noble 
and  heart- stirring  display  of  public 
feeling  was  effected,  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  with  a  view  t<i 
their  general  adoption.  Edinburgh 
contains  its  full  proportion  of  disso« 
lute  and  abandoned  characters,  who 
enlist  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  Reform,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
malignant  or  licentious  passions ;  it 
contains  also  its  full  proportion  di 
popular  violence ;  and  of  great  but 
distorted,  or  misled  ability  among 
the  higher  and  upright  class  of  Re- 
formers. The  excesses  and  violence 
of  the  mob  in  this  city  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, at  one  time  seemed  to  threaten 
such  a  conflagration  as  has  illuminated 
the  progress  of  Btistol  Reform.  But 
all  these  indigent  and  reckless  thou- 
sands were  restrained,  popular  dis-^ 
content  was  overawed,  ana  the  pub^ 
lie  tranquillity  was  effectually  pre- 
served, by  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  the  requisitionlsts  to  the 
address.  That  list  contained  such  an 
assemblage  of  wealth,  respectability, 
and  talent,  that  faction  was  over- 
awed,violence  was  intimidated,  envy 
and  vituperation  were  silenced.  The 
ignorant  thousands  who  petitioned 
for  Reform,  beheld  in  that  list  their 
landlords,  their  employers,  their 
teachers,  their  benefactors;  those 
whose  wealth  gave  them  bread, 
whose  benevolence  had  saved  them 
from  starvation,  whose  genius  had, 
till  recent  delusion,  guided  their 
thoughts.  The  result  oT  this  display 
of  moral  was  the  subjugation  of  phy- 
sical strength;  and  hence  the  tri- 
umphant and  tranquil  termination  of 
the  appeal. 

It  is  by  similar  means  that  conser-^ 
vative  meetings,  and,  what  is  still 
more,  conservative  public  meetings, 
may  be  carried  through  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  If  a  tew  individuals 
only  come  forward,  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  exposed  to  obloquy — pro- 
bably, in  these  da^s  of  popular  li- 
cence and  unrestramed  violence,  to 
danger.  But  If  a  great  body  of  weal- 
thy and  influential  persons  %\»Dk\ 
forth  at  once,  WveVc  T^e!ciX\)ii>  «^\«s%i^ 


ter,  and  connexions,  overawe  and 
subdue  the  turbulent.  The  reform- 
ers feel  that,  in  stril^ing  them,  they 
are  striking  their  benefactors  and 
their  friends, — closing  the  channels 
which  furnish  them  with  subsistence, 
and  paralyzing  the  hands  which  as- 
suage their  sufferings.  The  elan  of 
victory,  the  consciousness  of  strength, 
passes  over  to  the  other  side;  and 
education,  talent,  and  virtue,  reas- 
sume  their  wonted  ascendency  over 
violent  and  ignorant  numbers. 

It  is  of  incalculable  importance 
at  this  crisis,  that  similar  meetings 
should  take  place  generally  through 
the  country.  We  cannot  expect  to 
see  elsewhere,  indeed,  the  splendid 
and  dazzlinff  eloquence  with  which 
Professor  Wilson  captivated  the  im- 
mense audience  whom  he  addressed. 
But  we  may  expect  to  see  every- 
where the  same  ardent  and  patriotic 
spirit  which  assembled  them  toge- 
ther ;  and  diere  is  to  be  found  enough 
of  patnotic  and  right  feeling;  in  every 
British  city,  to  undertake  the  labour 
which  was  30  admirably  discharged 
by  the  committee  who  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting.  In  every  town 
and  county  in  the  empire,  there  is  the 
same  preponderance  of  property,  ta- 
lent, respectability,  and  virtue,  over 
mere  numbers  and  brute  violence, 
which  has  been  so  triumphantly 
evinced  at  Edinburgh.  All  tiiiat  is 
wanted,  is,  the  vigour  to  undertake, 
and  the^  coursjge  to  execute,  a  simi- 
lar manifestation  of  existing  thought. 

The  Conservative  Party  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  incessant- 
hr  twitted  with  their  being  a  mere 
fraction  m  the  nation, — a  minority, 
whose  opinion  is  not  worth  attending 
to  in  weighing  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  pw[)lic  opinion  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  by  such  manifestation  of 
conservative  principles  that  tiiis  as- 
sertion is  to  be  disproved  ; — the 
eternal  and  pusillanimous  argument 
wrested  from  the  reformei-s,  that 
changes  must  be  made,  not  because 
^ey  are  advisable,  but  because  the 
people  demand  them; — the  minority 
m  the  Commons  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue their  admirable  and  courageous 
defence  of  thci  constitution,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Lords  to  stand  forth, 
as  heretofore,  foremost  In  the  ranks 
of  order  and  freedom. 

How  h  it  to  be  expected  that  these 
patriotic  and  nobl^  statesmen  are  ^ 
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continue  their  glorious  resistance  to 
Uie  torrent  of  popular  tyranny,  if 
they  are  left  alone  to  i^ustain.  the  ctm^ 
flictP  Are  they  to  expose  themaelv^a 
to  unmeasured  obloquy,  and  their 
persons  and  property  to  danger^ 
merely  to  support  a  people  who  wiR 
do  nothing  for  themselves,  who  leave 
to  them  to  fidit,  unaided,  a  battle  in 
which  the  middling  orders  are  main- 
ly interested  ?  Are  they  to  fight  for 
a  nation  who  not  only  will  not  fight 
for  itself,  but  is  apparently  disposed 
to  embrace  the  odious  chains  of  po- 
pular servitude  ?  And  how  are  the 
legislature  to  know,  or  how  can  they 
refer  to,  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
property,  intelligence,  and  character 
which  is  arrayed  against  the  revolu- 
tionary measures,  unless  the  indivi- 
duals who  compose  that  moral  majo- 
rity come  forward  to  record  their 
sentiments  ? 

But  we  will  not  longer  withho]d 
from  our  readers  the  brilliant  and 
poetical  imagery,  joined  to  the  pro- 
found wisdom  and  statesman-like 
views  which  distinguished  Professor 
Wilson's  speech. 

"  Loyalty,  I  may  say,  has  been,  from  the 
olden  time,  in  Scotland,  a  national  virtue* 
It  was  so  when  we  had  an  independent  king- 
dom, and  our  own  kings — ^it  is  so  still ;  and 
ii^  in  the  midst  of  those  immense  imprdne- 
ments  wrought  in  the  whole  structure  of  bur 
social  and  political  life,  since  the  Union,  by 
the  constant  operation  of  countless  causes  at 
work  in  the  progress  and  advancement  of 
civilisation,  our  loyalty  be  not  now  so  ima~ 
^native  as  of  old,  not  so  ardent,  perhaps,  nor 
80  impassioned,  yet,  under  the  guidance  and 
control  of  reason,  it  has  become  a  lofHer 
principle  in  the  breasts  of  free  men — (tre- 
mendous cheers.)     The  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings  has  been  long  dead,  ne- 
ver to  be  revived ;  but  it  may  be  replaced, 
perhaps,  by  a  creed  with  respect  to  their 
human  right,  which  may  deaden  the  quick- 
ening and  animating  spirit  that  belongs  to 
every  high  principle  of  human  feeling  and 
thought ;  and  thus  may  loyalty  lose  the  name 
of  a  virtue,  and  become  merely  the  cold  con- 
viction in  the  understanding,   that  as   the 
monarchical  form  of  government  is  good, 
therefore  we  ought  to  respect  the  monarch* 
Much  of  this  spurious  sort  of  loyalty  is  abroad 
nowadays,  inculcated  by  the  chUhng  doc- 
trines of  the  utilitarian  philosophy,  which 
shows  no  favour  to  what  it  calls  prejudices 
and  bigotries,  but  which  are,  nevertheless, 
often  Ibuhd  in  alliance  with,  aiid' in  ^support 
6^,   the   noblest  emotioas  Of  Hitaxaj^^ 
^cfheers. )    We  beg  to  exprws  a:  loyiilfy  cf  d 
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Tery  dHlereiit  kind— of  the  deep,  atrong 
stamp— eonsecraled  l^  all  the  remeialinmoes 
of  the  greataesa,  Bod  the  glory,  aad  the  hap- 
pinesB  enjoyed  by  this  land  tiader  die  House 
of  HaboYbTy  (load  oheeni,)  and  hy  none  more 
than  by  the  remembranee  of  the  character 
of  him  who  was  indeed  the  &thfr  of  his  peo» 
pte)  under  whose  lung  reign  loyalty  waxed 
great,  end  grew  into  a  kindly  and  reverential 
a£feotion~>-H9f  him  who  was  emphatically  call- 
ed the  <  Good  old  King,'  King  George  the 
Third.'-^Loiul  and  reiterated  cheering.)—^ 
The  loyal  loved  him  for  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  his  domestic  life,  for  that  native  in- 
tr^dity  that  was  with  him  when  his  sacred 
person  was  threatened  by  the  assassin's  um, 
and  when,  in  the  midst  of  timid  and  vacilla- 
ting counsels^  he  saved  the  metropolis  of  his 
empire,  when  blazing  with  a  thousand  fires. 
They  loved  him  for  the  confidence  he  reposed, 
in  dark  and  perilous  times,  in  the  national 
character  of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled 
with  a  mild  and  paternal  sway — (great  cheer- 
ing. ) — The  great  Conservative  Party  shewed 
their  loyalty  and  their  patriotism  then,  in 
raDying  round  his  throne,  when  "  fear  of 
change  was  perplexing  monarchs," — when, 
in  a  prodigious  revolntionp— call  it  rather 
moral  earthquake,  whose  tremors   are  yet 
sensibly  felt  over  the  world,  and  its  waves, 
though  no  more  dashing  so  furiously,  are 
yet   seen  in  a  sullen  swell,  portentous  of 
evil^  along  many  a  shore — the  throne  of 
France  was  overturned,  which  now,  after  so 
many  usurpations;,  abdications,  depositions, 
and  restorations,  is  filled  by  one  who  the 
'  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  has  on,'  and  is 
supported  by  the  feeble  prop  of  a  non-heredi- 
tary   peerage.       (Great    cheering.)       Our 
loyalty  was  with  him  in  the  dark  and  fiital 
eclipse — it  went  with  his  white  and  ho- 
noured head  to  the  tomb;  and  that  tomb  is 
guarded  by  the  hallowed  recollection  of  his 
kingly  virtues.     (Immense  cheering.)     Nor 
was  our  loyalty  withheld  from  the  son  that 
succeeded  such  a  sire.     We  did  justice  to 
his  many  noble  qualities  and  his  many  fine 
accomplishments ;  we  recognised  in  him  the 
same  high  English  heart  that  exulted  in  the 
glory  and  greatness  of  Britain ;  we  supported 
his  government  during  the  long  and  fearful 
contests  in  which,  during  his  regency,  this 
country  was  engaged,  and  which,  after  many 
immortal  actions,  which  shed  an  equal  lustre 
over  our  arms  on  land  with  that  which  on 
sea  had  been  consummated,  but  not  termina- 
tedf  at  Trafalgar,  gave  peace  to  Europe  by  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.     (Tre- 
jpcndous  applause.)     And  is  that  feeling 
colder  in  our  bosoms  towards  our  gracious 
moMrch  now  on  the  throne  ?  No.     (Thun- 
da  of  applause.)     We  hailed  his  ascension 
ynax  a  new  and  peculiar  pride ;  for  he  had 
U.the  marble  floors  of  his  aire's  palaoe  at 
wizidsor  for  the  deck  of  a  Britbh  man-of- 
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war ;  the  gallant  Prince  of  the  Blood  be« 
came  a  companion  of  the  gallant  young  nudi* 
shipmen, 

*  Whose  mardi  it  on  the  mountain  wave* 
Whose  home  is  on  the  deep.*   (Great  cheering.) 

He  wa»  harought  up  among  the  stormy 
musiC)  dearest  to  liberty,  the  roar  of  ocean, 
that  dashea  against  the  cH£b  of  Albion  and 
Albyn^  on  which  are  waf^  for  and  wide 
the  wealth  and  the  might  of  this  rich  and 
victorious  land.  (Shouts  loud  and  long.) 
With  enthusiastic  loyalty  we  islanders  hailed 
our  sailor  kii^ ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  now 
give  vent  to  the  fervour  of  our  attachment ; 
and  from  aU  foes,  foreign  or  domestic,  we 
swear  to  guard  with  our  love  or  with  our 
lives,  his  anointed  head.  (Fervent  cheer- 
ing. )  These  sentiments,  I  perceive,  find  an 
echo  in  every  breast.  But  the  virtues  of  no 
mortal  man  could  of  themselves  excite  such 
loyalty  as  we  feel  for  William  the  Fourth^ 
were  it  not  that  he  is  the  guardian  of  that 
Constitution  to  which  the  country  owes  aU 
its  greatness,  (cheers,)  and  because  we  trust 
that,  notwithstanding  the  measures  which 
we  condemn,  and  which  are  his  Ministers', 
that  Constitution  will  remain  unimpaired 
and  (jonspicnons  among  all  the  nations." 

In  the  following  able  and  con- 
densed observations,  is  contained  a 
summary  of  the  invincible  arguments 
against  the  necessity  of  changes  in 
the  constitution. 

"  Men  did  not  fear,  once,  to  speak,  with- 
out a  running  accompaniment  of  '  abuser 
defects,  and  anomalies,'  of  our  glorious  Con- 
stitution. They  did  not  scruple  to  exult  in 
it,  to  thank  Heaven  they  had  been  bom  un- 
der it,  to  teach  their  children  to  understand 
it,  that  they  might  become  the  worthy  citi- 
zens of  such  a  state.  (Cheering.)  Nor 
did  our  orators  and  philosophers  withhold 
themselves  firom  celebrating  its  praises, 
which  were  resounded  in  all  tongues  and 
from  aU  lands.  The  wisest  men  of  the 
most  civilized  countries  came  to  study  it 
among  the  people  who  lived  under  its  bene- 
ficent sway,  and  to  observe  how  had  been 
growing  up,  age  after  age,  a  national  cha- 
racter, which  was  foared  and  honoured,  as 
the  character  ought  to  be  of  every  great 
nation,  all  over  the  earth.  (Applause.) 
While  despots  trembled  lest  the  influence  of 
our  free  institutions,  that  had  grown  up  un- 
der its  shelter)  might  shake  their  own  power, 
built  on  the  sandy  or  lu^w  ground  of  usur- 
pation and  injustice,  and  strove  in  "^ain  to 
pass  a  non-intercourse  act  to  exclude  the 
spirit  of  our  liberty ;  other  rulers  borrowed 
from  it  all  they  dared  to  adopt,  and  the 
wisest  of  their  counsdlprs  drew  from  it  their 
maxims  of  pditical  wisdom,  to  guide  their 
state  policy,  in  aa  wr  as  that  waa  -^^oMStS^ 
under  their  fonxi  ot  ^^fsvccttSEasoX^    ^>;kXm^ 
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i(  iif-tlutt  none  dared  to  vilify  it  but  tyrtoti    ttadfls  and  oUtnipt]oii%  m  u  imagi—hk  ou| 


or  »la?ei.  (Loud  dMert.)  Na/y  our  lit 
berty,  ill-uuderftood,  and  raaldy  axid  sud^ 
denly  iotrodu^  iuto  the  emttiu  of  oiher 
itatMf  not  ready  to  nceivo  tM  generoui  m^ 
lusioui  eyeo  oouttibuted  to  inflame  nationt 
to  madneaai  aud  to  produce  thoao  fearful 
fzoeaaei  in  a  ndgbbouring  kingdom  wluck 
irere  laved  to  Freedom  in  her  own  choaen 
leat.  Yet  heroi  too,  Freedom  had  its  dan- 
gers ;  but  they  who  had  been  too  heedless 
in  their  hopes  £ar  man  in  France,  remorse* 
fully  lamented  ihe  injuatice  they  had  then 
done  to  their  own  firee  goyemmenty  and 
lived  to  Ipye  it  the  better  because  di  that 
iiyustice,  and  that  it  had  stood  firm  against 
the  ahock  of  so  many  storms.  Then  there 
waa  a  return  to  the  reverence  of  ancient  in^ 
ytitutionsy  and  of  all  those  deep  and  high 
thoughta  with  which  they  were  regarded  by 
a  people  who  had  continued  to  flourish  un«> 
fUr  them,  while  other  nationa  had  been 
^turbed,  and  other  thrones  overturned. 
(  Universal  lyiplaas^  )  But  now,  within  the 
ipape  of  oqe  Uttle  year,  we  are  told  that  the 
Britieh  Otmi^tution  ia  rotten  at  the  oori^ 
preyed  on  by  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
palsied  in  ita  body  and  all  ita  limbs.  We 
must  abjure  our  £uth  in  the  causes  of  our 
country^  greatness.  The  Constitution  most 
be  remo^ded-»-refarmed— -reeonstruoted; 
but  we  do  not  fear  to  call  it  subversion  and 
demolitiou.  (Loud  shouts.)  I^  indeed, 
its  nature  be  so  sorely  changed,  by  what 
magic  hi^ipenr  it  that,  under  a  rotten  oon^ 
■titution,  the  pcopls  are  so  sound-hearted  ? 
ihat,  under  oppression,  they  lift  up  their 
heads?  that,  beneath  the  domination  of  a 
greedy  and  giinding  oligarchy,  we  see  every 
day,  and  all  around  us,  ihe  pow  man  bl- 
ooming rich,  and  on  lands  acquired  by  his 
own  patirait  industry  and  enterprise,  build- 
ing up  for  himself  a  mansion  like  a  palace, 
while,  not  forgetful  of  his  humble  origin, 
but  exulting  in  it,  and  true  to  the  fond  re- 
membranoss  of  his  youth,  he  includes  with- 
in its  foundation  the  sacred  site  of  his  fi^ 
ther*8  humUe  domicile  ?  (Tremendous 
shouts.)  Strange,  that  under  a  constitu- 
tion so  outworn  and  corrupted,  these  should 
be  the  tights  of  ihe  common  day  I  It  is  a 
noble  thing  when  our  praisee  of  the  grandeur 
of  any  object  of  our  love  ean  best  be  pro- 
nounced in  oommonplaoes— when  it  re- 
quiree  no  fiv-fotched  eukgium — when  we 
have  bnt  lo  give  ntteranoe  to  setf-evident 
truths.  In  what  other  country  is  the  per- 
aonal  liberty  <tf  ihe  snljeet  held  so  fanriolate  ? 
>— 4ihe  laws  administared  with  such  equal 
regard  to  aB  ranks  ?— the  baknee  of  justiee 
held  with  so  firm  and  nntrembling— with 
•neh  pure  hands?  To  genius^  to  talent^  to 
Industry,  and  to  worth,  is  not  the  peih  to 
"fmh  wmofiti  im^  u  free  4wi  aB  ^ 


of  Utopia?  Pan  that  be  other,  in  tbfi  wail) 
easentiiilB  .in  the  living  spirifci.  th>n  a  glo* 
xious  constitution,  whatever  exaggerated 
pictures  may  be  painted  of  its  de&cte  by  in.* 
^iated  zealots,  under  which  all  the  nohleel 
powers  of  human  nature  are  brought  thna 
into  perfoct  play,  and  with  sparcely  any 
ether  impediments  in  iheir  way  than  what 
they  love  to  conquer  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
ibeir  highest  energies?  (Thunders  of  ap^ 
j^ause.)  I^  indeed,  there  be  in  it  something 
to  r^air,  must  there  not  be  almost  all  that 
Ve  ought  religiously  to  preserve  ?  And  with 
what  a  gentle  and  reverential  hand  must  we 
touch  ihe  i^  but  undilapidated  edifice  1 
(Cheers.)  Our  attachment  to  the  Consti- 
iution,  then,  is  founded  on  the  same  baaia 
with  our  loyalty  to  our  King*  It  is  not  an 
attachment  to  what  is  (dd»  merely  because  it 
is;  old— though  antiquity  with  ix  thought- 
ful minds  has  a  olaim  to  reverence  j  nor  to 
what  is  eatahliahed,  merely  because  it  is  eo 
«t— though  1  do  not  fear  to  declare  my  truaa 
in  the  virtue  that  has  had  long  endurance  ; 
but  ours  is  that  rational  love  which  men  foel 
for  institutions  under  which  ihey  and  their 
fothers  have  prospered--if  not  so  aa  to  sati»« 
fy  discontented  imd  ungrateful  visionaries 
yet  in  a  greater  degree,  and  with  more  uni^ 
form  progression,  than  can  be  shewn  to  be 
ihe  oaae  with  any  other  nation  on  ihe  faoe 
of  the  earihi  Shall  w«  put  all  these  im- 
mense, substantial,  and  proved  blessinga  to 
risk  on  the  hasard  of  a  prodigious  and  poiu 
tentous  political  experiment,  which  perplexee 
ihe  wisest,  and  astounds  the  boldest,  and  fills 
ihe  heait  of  ibe  whole  nation  with  agitation 
or  alann?** 

The  utter  absurdity  of  the  argu- 
ment, 80  eommonly'  urged  hj  ignorant 
men,  and  by  many  wno  mieht  have 
known  better,  that  the  Reform  Bill 
does  not  remodel  the  constitution, 
but  only  restores  it  to  its  pristine 
purity^  is  thus  happily  exposed : — 

*^  Suppose  that  it  is  demanded  of  us  to 
ahew  the  principle  of  the  constitution  as  it 
has  been  exhibited  in  our  history.  Shall  we 
go,  then,  to  ihe  reign  of  Henry  YI  ?  It 
would  seem  that  none  but  the  freeholders 
had  then  votes  in  the  counties,  the  potwaU 
lopers  in  some  burghs,  and  corporations  in 
otiiers.  Who  is  the  forty  shilling  freeholder  as 
constituted  then  ?  The  owner  of  land  at  least 
of  fifty,  say  rather  sixty  or  seventy  pounds 
a-year  :  in  other  words,  the  substantial 
yeomanry.  The  potwallopera  are  the  work- 
ing plssBWi  I  and  the  eorpontione  the  more 
opulent  class  of  burghers,  who  are  either  et- 
taehed  to  the  eoaservative  side^  or  infloeneed 
by  neighlwuring  great  propiielera  These 
thiee  peat  daasee  aetB^  froai  tht  cttlisst 
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timet,  to  hBLyt  repretented  In  ihe  Hoiwe  of 
Oommons  the  small  propnetmn,  tho  worldag 
daaseBi  snd  the  sristocrMyy  either  of  land  or 
money.     Thus  the  fusion  of  all  the  orders  in 
the  State  in  the  House  was  coeval  with  the 
tnonarchy,  (eheeriog,)  and  the  influenoe  of 
the  aristocracy  and  of  the  orown  was  more 
felt  during  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets  and 
Tudors,  than  in  our  days.     This  is  proved  by 
a  hundred  proofs;  but^  above  all,  by  tike 
steady  increase  of  the  liberties  of  the  ooua- 
try,  during  all  the  last  century ;  and,  as  for 
this,  never  were  the  liberties  of  the  pec^le  so 
oonsiderable  as  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
resigned.     (Loud  cheers.)     All  arbitrary  or 
restrictive  statutes  had  fallen  into  desuetude ; 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  a-year 
had  been  taken  off  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war ;  the  number  of  the  burghs  that  were 
daily  opening  was  prodigious,  and  never  had 
been  so  great  as  at  the  elections  of  1830 ; 
then  how  mighty  the  power  of  the  presi^ 
which  has  been  called,  and  not  unjustly,  great 
though  its  abuses  may  be,  the  palladium  of 
the  people*!B  liberties  !    God  forUd  that  ever 
that  press  should  be  mslaved  I  yet  who  win 
ileny  that,  alike  in  its  liberty  and  its  licen- 
tiousness^ its  working  has  hmg  been  in  fmv 
therance  and  eztenrion  of  the  rights,  real 
01*  imaginary,  of  those  mrders  whom,  at  the 
«ame  time,  it  has  of  late  been  so  viokntiy 
«Bd  ftbely  averred,  that  it  is  the  tendency 
of  the  British  Omstitution  to  degrade  and 
oppress?     (Cheers.)     ^m,  indeed,  must 
have  been  the  mysterious  balance  of  that 
Constitution,  assailed  on  the  side  of  demo- 
cracy by  BO  many  eausei^  and  yet  to  stand 
fkst.     (Loud  and  lasting  cheering.)     This 
being,  in  few  words,  the  state  of  affidrs  over 
the  whole  counby  a  year  ago,  what  does 
the  Reform  Bill  propose  to  do  ?  To  annihi- 
late the  representation  of  the  potwallopers, 
and  so  to  rob  of  their  elective  franchise  aH 
the  working  classes ;    to    annihilate    the 
direct   representation    of   commercial  and 
landed  wealth,  by  destroying  the  nomina- 
tion burghs  ;  to  vest  the  return  of  all  the 
Irargh  members,  that  is  300  out  of  450 
members  for  England,   m  the  tenants  of 
L.10,  or  ds.   lOd.  houses  in  large  towns 
and  cities,  shopkeepers,  and  lodging-house 
keepers,  alehouse  keepers^  and  keepers  of 
houMs  of  a  worse  description.     The  land  is 
no  longer  represented  but  in  the  counties, 
that  is,  in  one  third  of  the  House, — and 
many  strange  absurdities  there  are  even  in 
that  representation;   the  wealth  of  com* 
merce  is  no  longer  represented,  unless  it 
CtaSn   entranee  ihrough  the  gateway  of 
cwiuptton;  the  working  classes  are  aho- 
getlier  cut  out  of  ike  share  of  rcpresentai^oB 
wlrieh  they  now  possess  t  and  can  ihk  be  a 
tedsettUnent?    ImpoBBibk:  witiikiided 
mmHAi  thrown  nto  f  auMtttyyiho  laflvtiMi 


•f  eommarcill  ttrealth  deiiitiyed,  and  the 

nany  milliims  of  the  workiiig  oladaea  without 
a  voioe  that  oan  be  legitimately  raised,  but 
which,  especially  in  times  like  these,  is  not 
likely  to  be  aiknt  Is  it  not  evident  iha^ 
in  the  conteats  that  must  ensue  between  such 
coniicting  intereets,  the  New  Gonstitution 
will  be  overthrown '  For  is  it  supposable 
that  a  Constitution  of  a  few  years'  or  months' 
duration  shall  withstand  a  tempest  before 
which  the  fofario  of  many  oenturiei  ahiU 
hare  been  levelled  with  the  duat  ?** 

Of  the  Conservative  Party  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  who  have 
made  so  noble  a  stand  against  the 
principles  of  revolution,  be  speaks 
In  the  following  eloquent  strain :— • 

'^  Let  us,  forst  of  aH,  speak  of  the  Heun 
cf  Commons.     Here  there  is  a  mi^erityu*. 
and  a  large  on»— for  the  BilL     Granted, 
and  I  say  freely,  that  I  attribute  honourable 
and    |»atriotic    motives  to   that   minority. 
(Hear,  hear»)    But  is  the  whole  House  of 
-Commou  for  the  measure  ?    Are  th^  un^ 
animous  ?     No  |  there  is  a  strong,  an  ei»- 
Jightened,  an  eloquent  minority :  for  when 
we  oonnder  at  what  troubled,  turbulent^  and 
tempestuous  times  the  ekotiMis  to<^  place, 
and  of  all  the  power  of  Government,  backed 
by  a  powerful  press,  aviUing  itsdf  of  a  sud^ 
den  and  feverish  excitement)  Who  will  hesi» 
tate  to  eall  it  a  glorioua  minority  ?— {tre- 
mendous   applause,)-— a    mineritjr  which, 
night  after  night,  brought  die  greatest  talents 
of  every  kind  m  defenoe  of  the  Constitution^ 
which  drove  the  Refinmers  from  all  their 
positions,  often  in  sullen  silence  that  vainly 
imitated  scorn,  and  which  their  oiemies,  so 
for  from  despising,  fear  from  the  bottinn  of 
their  hearts  ?     (Loud  shouts  of  applause.) 
I  speak  next  of  an  illustrious  body  of  men, 
who,  '  if  our  annals  have  been  writ  aright,' 
have  exhibited  among  them  every  species  cf 
heroic  virtue.     I  speak  of  a  body  compre- 
hending within  themselves  the  bravest,  the 
most  intrepid,  of  the  sons  of  men— -men  who 
have  scattered,  like  dust  before  the  wind, 
the  enemies  of  our  country  by  land — dis- 
persed, like  the  mist  b^ire  the  rising  sun, 
our  enemies  by  sea,  and  carried  Britannials 
thunder,  to  save  or  avenge  to  the  uttermost 
oads  of  the  earth.    (Tremendous  ehecrs.)   I 
speak  of  a  body  of  mei,  among  whom  avo 
many  whose  great  talents  and  acquirements 
have  raised  them  up  from  comparative^  a 
humble  sphere,  to  the  highest  and  proodest 
wtrntntf  to  which  noblest  ambitien  could 
aspire.    To  that  emiaence  they  were  enabled 
to  ascend  but  by  toils  aoversr  for  than  that 
which  bathes  in  sweat  tha  brows  of  the  till- 
ers of  the  soil— ^  seana  of  that  mictoight 
toil  of  mind,  hsneaih  which  many  an  mtdU 
iKt  of  highist  fBdomnMito  .>«&  Vtae^  «b4 
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its  j^osaes&or  died  wiihoutrhisfiune.  lutlitt  c1iett«>^4Mtt  is  there  a  man  pueaeiit  Jiem 
ordeiy  ve  lee. generals,  adimralsy  lawyers,  who  mriMild  venttm  to  treat witk  scora  the 
oraton;^  stai^Qiea  of  the  highest  rank  of     inteOeet  of  the  fisgtish:  mdvexsities  ?  Thsf^ 


intellect,  .  .pnaiy  of  them  .sprung  fr«m  the 
peopli^  and  placed. thfire  by  the  gratitude  tf 
their  country,  a/jting  through  a  Constitu- 
tioqi&f..  King*  to  defend  its  lil^ies.  Such 
are  many  of  the  Peei;^^  living  now  cofr- 
spicuous  objects  in  sight  of  a  nation,  that, 
in  their. elevation,  feels  its  own,  and  under- 
stands that  virtue  ia  indeed  the  true  nobility. 
But  we  £uget  not  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
noblesse  of  England-— of  that  ndblesse  whose 
praises  have   been   somewhat   suspiciously 


are  not  the  mere  rec^aolea  of  Whigs  xtA 
Tones,  nor  is  party  spirit  the  ruling  apirab 
there»  but  one  nobler  in,  derived  firom  maaf 
higK  sources,  and  from  none  higher  tiian 
the  study  of  that  classical  lore  imbued 
throughout  widi  the  lilfe  of  liberty.  There 
are  found  men  of  all  political  creeds  3 
thither  flock  the  illustrious  and  ingemioua 
youth  of  England,  and  there  are  they  iib« 
spired  by  meditations  on  the  works  of  Milton* 
and  Newton,  and  Locke»  and  those  great 


sounded  of  late  by  the  self-dubbed  friends  of     spirits  who  understood  so  well,  some   of 


the  people.  As  pure  and  spotless  blood  as 
ever  flowed  through  the  veins  of  the  Howards, 
the  RusseUs,  and  the  Stanleys,  warms  the 
hearts  of  those  too,  who,  because  they  love 
their  country  with  equal  ardour  and  devo- 
tion, oppose  those  measures  in  which  they 
see  danger  and  destruction  to  so  many  of  our 
best  and  dearest  institutions.  (Loud,  l^i^» 
and  reiterated  cheers.)  I  speak,  then,  of 
the  entire  order-— I  make  no  invidious  distinc- 
tions—I  speak  of  an  order  who,  had  they 
passed  the  Bill,  contrary  to  their  consciences^ 
would  have  thcivby  miserably  bdied  the 
charactcff  attribatal  toi  them  all  over  the 
world  ;  ,ibr,  ib  what  region  is  not  held  ho- 
nourable and  glorious,  ihe  origin,  coastitutioii^ 
and  charaotev  of  our  Peerage?  Had  they 
who  V  f^e  qmiing  of  earth's  first  blood,  have 
titles  manifold,*'  sacrificed  that  in  which 
alone  can  .lie  their  str^igth  in  a  free  statei— 
their  duty,  their  honour,  and  their  con- 
science,— soon  had  they  in  their  turn  beeu 
themselves  sacrificed>-<^«on8umed  in  the  fire 
of  a  nation's  righteous  indignation." 

Of  the  opinion  of  those  highly 
educated  classes,  who  are  best  qua* 
lified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  me- 
rits of  the  intricate  question  in  le- 
gislaUon  which  our  rulers  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  sufirages  of  the  lowest 
class  in  society,  the  eloquent  Pro- 
fessor gives  the  following  just  ac- 
count :«— 

'<  There  is  another  portion  of  society  of 
whom  I  beg  to  say  a  few  words,  in  relation 
to  this  alleged  majority  in  fiivour  of  the  last 
measure  of  Reform— the  universities,  the 
EngHsh  and  the  Scotch  church.  (Hear.) 
TVhat  I  s^y  of  these  institutbns  shall  be 
said  guardedlyi  and»  if  in  any  thing  erro- 
neous, it  will  be  sulgected  to  scrutiny  and 
correction.  Hpw  stand  they  afiscted  to- 
wards the.  BiU?  Theve  is  no  other  oonntry^ 
perhaps,  in  ihe  world,  wherfr  eduoation  ia 
so  widely  spread  as  in  Scodand:  we  have 


them  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  heavens, 
and  others  the  whole   mechanism  of  the 
mind,  in  what  lies  the  true  strength   of 
empires,  and  from  what  flow  their  corrupt 
tion  and  decay.    Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
is  there  such  an  «ilightened  constituency^;  - 
and  we  know  that  an  immense  mi^rity  of 
it  is  against  those  measures,  with  its  learning  ' 
and  its  wisdom.    (Loud  dbeers.)     It  is  the 
same  in  the  University  of  Dublin*  ^  It  may 
be  coming,  perhaps,  rather  too  near  home»  • 
for  me  to  speak  oi  our  own  umversitiesi  u. 
hut  humbler  though  they  be  in  their  endow** 
ments,  within  them  the  spirit  of  loyalty    • 
and  patriotism  bums  as  bright  as  any  wherc' 
in  the  world ;  and  within  them  opposition  . 
to  the  ra^  experim^it  is  strong,  f<«min^  1 
do  not  fear  to  say,  a  great  majority.   -  Tha- 
men  of  colleges  are  spoken  ai,  I  knaw^  9B    ■ 
retired  and  secluded  monks,  littjfe  acquainted, 
with  this  living  world.     But   I  for   one.  . 
never  wore  a  cowl';  I  mingle  with;the  bes^ 
of  my  follow-citizens,  and  I  claim  to  mys^ 
and  my  brethren  an  understanding  of  all  the 
various  duties  and  concerns  of  active  life^ 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  oar  'opponents  who  . 
may  have  travelled  earth  and  seas  in  pursuit.  . 
of  knowledge  of  mankind.     And  is  it  to  be., 
at  once  disposed  0^  and  thrust  aside  out  <kf 
sight  as  unworthy  of  consideration  by  those 
who  may  have  fiiiished  their  own  education 
without  putting  themselves  to  the  trouble  of 
studying  at  any  university  at  all,  that  the 
great  seats  of  science,  so  far  frtim  being  un- 
animous in  favour  of  the  alioresaid  refinrm^; . 
present  overwhelming  majorities  against  it  ?? 

The  speech  concludes  with  a  mag-  ' 
nificent  burst  of  eloquence  on  the 
character  of  that  great  and  noble 
party  in  the  state,  who  are  proud  to 
number  Its  author  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

<<  Let  the  conduct  of  the  Conservath* 
Party  be  strictiy  exanuned,  puUBc  and  pri- 
vate,  and   they  are  seMi  to  be  t^  best 


in  that  ev;^  rfiaBon  tp  be- proud  of  oub«  friends  of  the  people.  Havte  they  not' been 
8elves-.w^h  indeed  we  ive  jut  all  jtimea  -ever  jinxioiis -for  the  ad^tima  fastXknran^ 
aaffid^iTy  disposed  to  *  be^laughter  ancT    ment,  of  all  plans  that  promised  to  be  of  be* 
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ne&t>to  the  poor  ?  Ia  times  of  sevow  pre»- 
6ure»  hare  -^flf  not  elueifiiHy  nude^  iac  tkt 
distNBfeed,  tiie  Bofaiest  saonfieeB  ?  Who  dank' 
to  B«f,  that  they  give  to  the  needy  with  a 
niggard  hand>  or  that  their  hcarti  are  ciM, 
their  hands  shut  tn  the  charitiea  of  life? 
Not  among  them  are  to  be  found  the  cru^ 
hard>*fi8ted  landlords^  Iki  not  they  give 
as  much  as  any  of  the  Refonners  ever  dream 
of  giving,  in  the  w^r  of  redaction  of  rents? 
And  are  they  not  the  friends  of  their  ten- 
ante»  who  ]qm>w  how  to  afipieciate  their 
justice  and  their  generosity  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  noble  in  the  character  of  a  British 
gentleman,  to  whidi  they  may  not  fairly 
lay  claim  ?  Are  they  not  in  their  ancestral 
halls,  while  engaged  in  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  oceupati<ms,  ever  ready  to  lay 
down  comforts  and  ease,  and  fly  to  sore 
their-  country,  dyeing  the  sands  or  the  seas 
with  their  Mijod  ?  (Prodigious  cheers. )  I, 
therefore,  boldly  daun  for  the  Ckmserratire 
Party  a  sinoere,  aealous,  and  active  affection 
for  the  people.  But  let  no  man  seekimpera- 
tive)y  to  impose  (m  us  his  conviction  as  to 
the  best  means  of  promoting  their  happi. 
ness.  Their  felicity,  immediate  and  xe- 
mote,  is  an  lexemption  from  such  interests, 
as  are  by  too  many  ignorantiy  represented 
to  be  their  chief  concern.  It  is  a  real  mo- 
ral aberration,  in  people  of  the  ordinary 
callings  in  trades  or  professions,  to  take  a 
passionate  part  in  political  aAurs,  and  de- 
serving of  Rbarpest  rebake  the  shallow  doc- 
trine, that  would  make  that  the  prime,  al- 
most the  sole  boisinees,  of  the  middling 
classes.  Most  I  allow  my  understanding 
to  be  stcnrmed  by  such  arguments,  as,  t^at 
the  >3hief  business  ctf  the  poor  man  is  to  at- 
tend to  pdities,  or  his  bc»t  happiness  to  be 
found  in  deotions?  I  know  fiu:  better,  that 
he  has  ftf  other,  higher,  and  holier  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  nature ;  and  if  his  heart 
is  right,  and  his  head  is  dear,  while  he  is 
not  indifferent  to  such  subjects,  there  are  a 
hundred  ethers  hi  more  important :  he 
may  be  reading  one  book,  which  tells  him 
in  what  happiness  consists,  but  to  which  I 
have  seen  bat  few  allusions  made  by  the 
Reformers  oi  modem  times.  (  Hear,  hear, 
and  cheering.)  In  reading  those  weather- 
stained  .  pagesi  on  which,  perhi^  the  sun 
of  heaven  l^td  looked  bright,  while  they  had 
been  unfolded,  of.  old  on  the  lull  side,  by  his 
forefeihers  of  tlie  Covenant,  when  environed 
with  peril  and  death, — (great  cheers) — ^he 
is  tail|^ht  at  once  religioii  towards  his  Maker, 
and  not  to  ferget  the  love  and  duty  he  owes 
to  mprirjwdj  i  (tm  prefer  deepee  iateresbb  be»- 
cause-- fireidiisting^.  tp  iboee  transient  tuilm- 
lenciea  .-wbjeh  now  agitate  tlM>  sur&oe  of  so-. 
eietyiiiNit>whif^>:I  hope,  will  saon  subside 
xoto  ft.Mfai^tAiid  lesvfi  tiift  whole  cowitry  « 
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peaMful  as  before.  (CSieers.)  I  feel  ascertain 
as  of  my  own  ezistenoe,  of  the  enlightened 
loyalty  of  the  Goaservative  Party,  of  their  en- 
lightened attachment  to  the  constitution ;  and 
that  they  respect  and  glory  iu  idl  tanks ;  that 
they  wotdd  not  inju(re  a  hdir  of  any  poor 
man's  head.  (Cheers.)  We  are  not  people 
to  speak  in  hoks  and  corners.'  Such  conduct 
is  abhorrent  to  our  very  nature,  and  to  our 
lives,  which  are  led  in  the  open  sunshine  ; 
we  come  bcddly  forth,  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  nation ;  and  if  these  our  sentiments  are 
mean  and  ccmtemptible,  let  them  be  toroT 
into  shreds,  and  trampled  under  foot.  But 
our  sentiments  are,  to  fear  God  and  honour 
the  King,  and  bear  good  will  and  a£fection  to 
an  our  brethren  of  mankind.** 

These  are  not  merely  the  strains 
of  inspired  genius:  they  are  not 
merely  *'  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn ;"  they  are  the  sober 
conclusions  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence, clothed  in  language  fitted  to 
make  them  an  object  of  admiration 
to  all  mankind.  We  have  room  on- 
ly for  one  more  extract:  that  of  a 
passage  where  the  Moral  Philoso* 
pher  speaks  in  generous  and  deser- 
ved terms  of  the  dignified  Prelates, 
who  have  incurred  odiam,  as  in  all 
bad  times,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  service  they  Lave 
rendered  to  dieir  country. 

"  We  love  and  admire  the  simply  and 
beautiful  establishment  of  our  own  church. 
We  do  not  wish  it  changed  or  touched.  We 
hope  never  to  see  the  day,  when  that  edifice 
will  be  shaken,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  cemented' by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs, 
(  Great  chemi. )  But  I  know  wdl,  that  yoiur 
most  sacred  sympathies  are  ready  to  be  awa- 
kened with  the  worthies  of  another  esCablish- 
ment,  founded  on  different  principles,  though 
noble  and  true  to  nature.  I  h<^  you  ^)H11 
not  look  with  an  evil  ^e,  but  with  eyes  of 
admiration  and  reverence,  on  the  church 
establishment  of  England,  which  is  a  richer 
country,  and  therefore,  possessing  richer  en- 
dowments. That  establishment  has  produ- 
ced as  many  good  and  great  men, — as  many 
men  of  genius,  learning,  wisdom,  and  piety, 
as  any  religious  establishment  ever  did ;  and 
their  names  are  among  the  most  splendid  that 
adorn  the  records  of  human  intellect—- 
(cheers.)— 'And,  I  maintain,  there  never 
was  a  time,  whea  there  were  so  ;nany  men 
in  it,  who  have  rused  theitisj^fves  by  their 
scholarship  from  the  humblest  ranks,  to  the 
high^t  honours  of  thexi'  ho^pro&ion.  I 
have  the  honour  of  krtwii^  many  of  them 
mysdf  pexiMnaUy,  and  hAve'iseen  then}  pur- 
Boin^  iMir  aoWe  'eu«fair  fit  a<i>demicitl  ia« 
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•traotioiii  AQd  hire  to  beeome  fiuuUiw  wUb 
t^eir  mindi)  tiuit  I  chftUeagt  ths  pnduotioii 
diewhtra  of  aa  equil  nniabir  of  wim  aad 
good  men  from  the  laond  praSmiui,  either 
ia  learning  or  knowledge,  to  ihoae  paetuib 
whom  it  ii  now  the  baee  ftahioQ  of  the  Ro« 
^Mrmen  to  obaie,-*-thoie  biehops,  who  hsrv 
done  their  datf,  and  will  have  their  re* 
ward." 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
do  more  than  make  from  the  other 
able  speeches,  one  extract  from  Mr 
M'Neu's  powerful  philippic  against 
those  dangerous  clubs  wnich  threat- 
en to  introduce  into  this  country 
the  mob  government,  and  relentless 
democratic  sway,  which  desolated 
France  during  the  reign  of  the  Jaco- 
bins. 

**  And  here  one  is  naturally  led  to  aik,  if 

these  societies  are  unconstitntional  and  ille- 
gal, why  have  they  been  tolerated  so  long  ? 
That  question  ought  to  be  answered  by 
those  who '  hold  the  reins  of  goTernmen^ 
Did  his  Majesty's  Ooyemment,  liberal  and 
magnanimous,  despise  such  invaders  of  the 
Constitution,   and  disdain    to  trample  on 
them?     These  societies  may  have  b^  in- 
aigniftoant  in  their  origin,  but  they  were 
not  on  that  account  to  be  despised,  still  less 
£)stered  till  they  have  grown  to  a  formid- 
able strength.     It  requires  but  little  expe- 
rience to  teach,  that  slight  beginnings  lead 
to  mighty  consequences;  and  no  system, 
physical  or  political,  can  long  withstand  the 
persevering,  if  unresisted,  eflfbrts  of  an  in- 
defatigable, though  originally  feeble,  enemy. 
(Cheers.)     The  mejestie  oak,  whose  state- 
ly  trunk  and  £ir-spread  boughs  have  with- 
stood the  storms  of  centaries,^the  monarch 
of  the  wood,« — fiills  a  sacrifice  to  the  perse- 
vering efforts  of  a  puny  shrub. — (Cheering. ) 
The  greatest   work  of  art — ^the   proudest 
monument  of  human  ingenuity — ^that  which 
unites  hemispheres   that    oceans    separate, 
and  converts  the  obstacles  of  nature  into 
the  most  effective  means  of  communication 
— *-that  which  carries  the  commercial  enter- 
prise and  feme  of  Britain,  and  the  thunder 
of  her  power,  to  every  comer  of  the  habit- 
able globe — the  Wooden  Walls  of  England- 
fell  a  prey  to  the  gnawing  perseverance  of 
an  msect,  whose  form  and  lineaments  can 
scarce  be  traced  without  microscopic  aid.-^ 
(Loud  bursts  of  iqpplause,  which  continued 
for  some  time.)-^I  cannot  believe  that  his 
Majesty's   Government  were  actuated    by 
such  supine  fbOy  as  to  despise  and  overtook 
Imown  invaders  of  the  Constitution.     ITiey 
did  not  treat  them  as  foes  whom  they  des- 
pised, tbut  as  friends  whom  they  fatally 
cherished.     ITiat  has  been  the  error,     t  do 
not  suppose  that  they  intended  to  enoonrage 
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liwt  whieh  they  knew  or  thongkt  k^be  iw 
iHmstittttional  and  illegal ;  but  they  m^ 
autted  the  error  of  reoogaising  and  tneoiii. 
raging  these  instittttion»-Hmd  a  fetal  mm 
It  has  been.     We  have  seen  more  than,  oae 
Minister  of  the  Crown  in  friendly  corn. 
pondenoe  with  these  uneonstitutioaial  a«0o 
luates.     We  have  seen  an  illegal  rMolutiott 
U  to  non-payment  of  taxes  coupled  with  a 
complimentary  address  to  the  Paymaatar  of 
the  Forces,  who  acknowledged  '  with  heart, 
felt  gratitude*  the    '  honour'  done  him  I 
We  have  seen  the  avowed  organ  of  the  conn* 
oil  of  one  of  those  unconstitutionaL— 4  mtf 
now  call  them  iUegal  ..  sodetica,  taking  tin 
head  of  the  Qovemment  to  task ;  and  wa 
have  seen  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crowii«^ 
yes,  the  truth  must  be  spoken — w  hten 
seen  the  Premier  of  Enghmd,  eondeacond  la 
enter  into  a  vindication  of  his  oonduet  aft 
the  bar  of  a  tribunal  whioh  he  now  do- 
Bounces    aa  unconstitutional   and    ille^ ! 
(Cheering.)     What>  it  that  makea  iheea 
societies  unconstitutional  and  illegal  now^ 
that  did  not  make  them  equally  so  den? 
Not  the  proclamation,  for  it  cannot  maha 
law-^t  can  only  prookim  what  the  law 
already  is.     In  denouncing  these  sooieticft 
aa  unconstitutional  and  illegal  the  procla- 
mation must  have  refeiance  to  the  exiating 
statutes  against  political  societies,  whiles  al 
the  same  time,  it  imports  an  admission  thai 
of  late  these  statutes  have  not  been  dnly 
acted  upon  by  those  whose  duty  it  ia  to  eo^ 
feroe  the  law,  or  to  see  that  it  is  enfiireed. 
These  statutes  are  of  much  older  ■*««viiiiy 
than  the  friendly  correspondence  to  ^^uwk  I 
have  alluded,  and  they  contain  some  im^ 
portent  provisions,  which  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  those  who  oi^ht  to  have  been 
better  read  in  political  and  constitutional 
law.     These  statutes,  while  they  impose 
severe  pains  on  the  members  and  oflloo-^ 
bearers  of  certain  political  societies,  alio  d»i 
dare  that  those  who,  directly  or  indirMdy, 
hold  correspondence  or  intercoorsa  wlA  tn^ 
societies  or  their    offica4)earef«,   thall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  an  nnhiwfiil  oombinaliafi 
and  confederacy, — a  proviaon  wldok  seena 
to  have  been  overk>olted  in  the  intandMOig* 
(^medals  and  of  compliments,  of  addresss 
and  of  thanks,  of  remonstrances  and  oipla 
nations,  between  the  office-bearers  of  tils' 
Birmingham  Political  Union,  and  the  mem* 
bars  of  his  Majesty's  Cabinet.*' 

Sir  Geor^  Clerk  coBclnded  an 
able  and  atatesmanlike  speech,  by 
the  followinff  extract  horn  a  paper 
of  Mr  Broug^bam's  in  the  Edinbuivh 
Redew,  which,  like  all  the  other 
early  and  philosophic  writings  of 
that  celebrated  man,  were  calciuated 
to  convey  the  severest  censure  up- 
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on  (1^  Qm«urei  of  bit  malurer 

"  That  tlw  wlMk  lubetantiTe  power  «f 
ihe  Cknrenuneat  wit  now  nunifesily  vested 
IB  the  House  of  Commons,  we  proeeeded  to 
sheW}  that  the  bolanee  of  tiie  Constitution 
was  preserredy  and  eould  only  be  preseryed, 
by  being  traasfBrred  into  that  House,  when 
a  certain  proportion  of  ihe  influence  of  the 
Crown»  and  of  the  great  families  of  theland^ 
was  advantageously,  though  somewhat  irre- 
gularly, mingled  with  the  proper  representa- 
tion of  the  people.  The  eji^pediency,  and, 
indeed,  the  necessity,  of  this  arrangement, 
we  should  humbly  coneeive,  must  be  mani* 
fest  to  all  who  will  but  consider  the  distrac- 
tions and  dreadful  convulsions  that  would 
ensue  if  the  three  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture were  really  to  be  kept  apart  in  their 
practical  qperations,  and  to  check  and  con- 
trol each  other,  not  by  an  infusion  of  their 
elementary  principles  into  all  the  measures 
of  each,  but,  by  working  separatdy,  to 
thwart  or  undo  what  had  been  undertaken 
by  the  other,  without  any  means  of  concert 
and  co-operation.  (Cheers.)  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  its  absolute  power 
over  the  supplies,  and  its  eonnezicm  with 
ihe  physioal  force  of  the  nation,  were  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  the  representatives  of 
tiie  yeomanry  of  the  oounties  and  the  trades- 
men of  the  burghs,  and  were  to  be  actuated 
aokly  by  the  feehngi  and  interests  which 
•re  peoidiar  to  that  dass  of  men,  it  would 
in&Uibly  convert  the  Government  into  a 
Biere  democraey,  and  speedily  sweep  away 
the  encumbrance  of  Lwds  and  Commons, 
who  could  not  exist  at  all  if  they  had  not 
an  influence  in  this  assemUy.*' 

The  reports  of  the  speeches  at 
this  memorable  meeting  are  now 
published  in  a  cheap  and  compen- 
dious form,  to  whicn  we  earnestly 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire :  and  large- 

Sas  we  have  already  trespassed  on 
eir  indulgence,  we  cannot  conclude 
without  making  one  quotation  from 
the  condensed  and  admirable  Pre- 
face to  the  publication,  by  a  gentle- 
man, we  beiieve,  of  the  Scottish  bar, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  legal 
talents  and  his  literary  acquirements. 

"  To  the  many  who,  holding  the  same 
(pinions  with  themselves,  have  also  the  flrm- 
neai  to  avow  them,  the  Conservative  Party 
in  Ediabui^h  need  say  nothing  more.— « 
To  the  more  timid,  who,  though  they 
perceive  the  dangers  of  the  proposed  change, 
shrink  from  the  public  expression  of  their 
Dpinionsy  they  would  suggesty  that  to  sup- 


pre«  their  eonvio^flof  M  the  present  nwoienlv 
$«  unoonsoiondy  to  range  thmselvis  on  iht 
aide  of  revolntiM,  by  fiUiely  eaeooraging  the 
idea  of  that  uaammity  in  fiiTonr  of  the  Re* 
tan  Bill,  whiohf  eves  wan  than  the  sup- 
posed advantages  of  the  change  itself  is  aude 
the  growd  on  whith  the  neceasity  of  the 
change  is  rested.  Of  the  honest  ye&rmer, 
who  accepts  the  Ministerial  Bill  in  good 
fiuth,  as  a  final  measure  which  is  to  pacify 
the  country,  they  would  ask,  Whether  the 
events  of  the  last  six  months  have  made  no 
alteration  on  lus  belief  as  to  the  probability 
of  that  result  from  the  passing  of  the  late 
Bill?  Whether  the  wild  and  insane  schemes 
advocated  during  that  period,— baUot— -uni- 
versal suffirage*— xefbsal  to  pay  taxes-^the 
creation  of  new  Peers,  to  fiurce  a  democratic 
measure  through  the  House  of  Lords.— the 
abolition  of  the  right  of  Bishops  to  sit  in  that 
House— 4he  extinction  of  the  House  of  Lords 
itsel£.>«n  equitable  adjustment  of  the  public 
debt,  or,  in  other  words,  an  unprincipled 
robbery,  and  violation  of  the  national  creditor 
»— the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary  fi)rce, 
under  the  title  of  a  national  guard,-.-^whe- 
fiher  these,  and  the  other  monstrous  schemes 
never  agitated  till  the  commencement  of  this 
ominous  discussion,  have  done  nothing  to 
satisfy  him,  that,  while  the  new  Bill  would 
increase  a  hundredfikld  the  power  of  the  ia» 
novators,  it  would  in  no  way  remove  their 
hostility  to  the  Ccmstitution,  or  enlist  them 
on  the  side  of  law  and  order  ?  If  reform 
were  ever  so  valuable,  may  it  not  be  bought 
too  dear,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  which  gives 
security  for  property,  for  liberty,  fiir  life  ? 
Reform  may  be  the  goal  to  which  his  wishes 
sincerely  tend,  but  is  it  not  time  for  the  ho- 
nest and  conscientious  reformer  to  pause,  and 
ask  himself  if  he  can  be  in  the  right  road  to 
that  object,  when  he  sees  that  plunderers  and 
assassins  are  his  travelling  companions,  and 
that  the  path  along  which  he  is  moving,  or 
rather  driven,  is  slippery  with  blood,  and 
lighted  by  conflagration  ?  Even  to  the  un- 
fortunate and  misguided  beings,  to  whom 
reform  or  revolution  appears  desirable,  as 
holding  out  the  hope  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition, they  would  put  the  question,— Have 
they  ever  yet  heard  of  a  Revolution  by  which 
the  poor  were  not  the  greatest  and  the  most 
immediate  sufferers?  Have  they  never  re- 
flected, that  a  man  may  gain  little  by  the- 
removal  of  a  tax  on  some  necessary  of  life, 
i^  by  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  ruin 
of  commercial  enterprise,  the  very  wages  out 
of  which  the  tax  is  to  be  paid  are  taken  from 
him  ?  Among  them,  too,  we  trust  there  are 
many  that  have  something  to  lose  in  charac- 
ter, if  not  in  fortune :  self-respect,  the  esteem 
and  the  assistance  of  their  superion^  the 
consciousness  of  having  discharged  their  duty 
as  meUf  as  citisens,  as  Christians)— tWu^  vc« 
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not  fisdinga  to  be  ligbtly  thrown  away  for  the 
precarious  chance  of  some  addition  to  their 
worldly  possessions.  To  one  and  al^,  the 
Conservative  Party  of  Edinburgh  would  say, 
We^h  wtS '  tilt  present  eondition  of  the 
country;  coni^fMre  (t  ^tb  the  «nrroundiag 
natidns  of  Burepe ;  look  to  the  long  roll  of 
its  ptfst  ^riet )  its  preset  attitude  of  dig* 
nity  and  pewer  ;  its  arts,  its  arms,  its  scienee 
and  litetiturt ;  its  numerous  xnstitutionfl  of 
charity^;  the  ponty  of  its  religious  estaUiah- 
ments ;  the  thonsMid  channels  by  which  the 
richfs  of  the  highor  ranks  are  unfiulingly 
distributed  among  the  industrious  classes  of 
the  lower ;  its  administration  of  justice  ;  its 
cowunercial  enterprise ;  its  security  for  pro- 
perty and  personal  liborty ;  its  lofty  instances 
of  Wniam  and  patriotism ;  its  bright  and 
numberless  examples  of  private  and  domestic 
virtue, — and  then  say>  whether  the  humblest, 
as  well  as  the  highest,  has  no  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  a  Constitution  under  which 
such  results  have  sprung  up  ?  no  cause  to 
deprecate  the  sudden  introduction  of  a  plan 
of  innovation,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  so 
many  of  the  wise,  and  virtuous,  and  opulent 
of  the  country,  threatens  those  institutions, 
and  that  national  character  and  glory,  with 
irremediable  nun?" 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
this  part  of  Uie  island,  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  class  who  compose,  or 
the  weight  which  belongs  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  signed  the  Edin- 
burgh petition.  The  Reform  ers  ask 
\Yhat  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
signature,  of  sixteen  hundred  per- 
sons in  and  around  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland?  They  might  as  well 
ask  what  is  the  weight  due  to  the 
opinio^  of  658  gentlemen  in  the  cha- 
pel of  St  Stephen's  ?  They  form  the 
nucleus  and  Kernel  of  Scottish  pros- 
perity :  they  are  composed  of  men 
who  nave  come  up  from  all  quarters, 
and  risen  to  eminence  and  wealth  by 
exertion  and  talent  in  every  part  of 
the  country ;  they  are,  literally  speak- 
ing, the  representatives  of  ScolJand, 
since  she  lost  by  the  Union  her  local 
and  separate  legislature.  They  are 
neither  composed  of  the  feudal  Aris- 
tocracy, nor  the  urban  Democracy  of 
the  country :  they  are  the  middling 


orders  who  have  risen  to  affluence 
and  prosperity  by  their  exertions  in 
eftery  walk  of  life,  and  whose  weight 
keeps  the  extremes,  who  have  now 
combined  to  overwbelih  thefnr,  fi'om 
that  fierce  and  ruinous  faoslality;  iirio 
which,  upon  their  destruction^'  they 
will  inevitably  break  out  agafinst  emi 
other ;  and  in  which  evety  one  tmiM 
see,  the  Aristocratic  party  is  destined 
to  be  destroyed. 

We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  iiUii- 
gine  that  the  Conservative  Meeting 
at  Edinburgh,  standing  alone,  tisi 
have  geat  weight.  We  know  tbilt 
this  city  is  but  a  speck  in  the  Britisih 
dominions,  and  that,  however  gt^ 
its  influence  may  ultimately  be,'iii 
one  of  the  great  fountains  of  thought 
and  genius,  it  is  too  inconsiderabltf, 
during  the  strife  of  party,  to  be  of 
any  great  moment  We  know,  too, 
that  the  words  of  Sb*  Walteir  Scott 
and  Professor  Wilson  will  have  Ite 
little  influence  with  the  great  body 
of  modem  reformers,  as  the  red6rd- 
ed  opinions  of  David  Hume  or  Adaih 
Smith,  of  Cicero  or  Bacon,  have  bad 
upon  their  conduct.  But  still  it  \f^ 
something  to  the  Conservative  Parl^ 
throughout  the  empire,  that  g^fiu^ 
destined  for  immortality",  shobNL 
have  done  so  much  in  theit'  catMs^, 
and  that  they  can  numb^  anddil^ 
their  warmest  supporters,  tiairi^ 
which  will  be  resplendent  in  the^tblh 
of  fame,  when  the  great  mass  Of  t^ 
formers  shall  be  buried  in  the  viltrite 
of  forgotten  time.  "■ 

But  still  thev  have  at  least  set  ah 
example,  which,  if  generally  follow- 
ed, would  ensure  the  triumph  of  thft 
Constitution.  The  other  cities -In 
the  empire  have  only  to  do  what 
Edinburgh  has  done,  and  the  Revo- 
lutionary Bill  is  overthrown  for  ever. 
Come  what  may,  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  here  have  the  conset 
ous  satisfaction  of  having  done  ti^eir 
duty ;  of  having  maintained  that  post 
assigned  to  them  with  unconqtier- 
able  firroifess. 
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eartpf  Scotland, 
of  agitation  em- 
end  re?Dlutioa- 
thecoce.aud  so 
Lccordance  with 
of  UiojeterB,  ia 
true  to  tlie  spirit  of  our  time-iiallon'- 
ed.  and  time-cemented  Constitution, 
which  is  felt  and  known  bf  the  en- 
lightened patriotism  of  the  country 
to  have  been  Iqss  the  work  of  man's 
hands  than  the  grontb  of  nature,  and, 
as  such,  worthy  not  of  our  admiration 
alone,  but  of  our  eratitude  and  rere- 
reoce.    In  tito  nudst  of  so  many  re- 
henient  but  unstable  passions,  set 
ti^a  by  shallow,  insiocere,  deceived, 
or  oeapeiata  politiciani,  it  is  consolar- 
tbry  tfl  know  that  the  intelligence  of 
undisturbed, 
a  the  truth ;" 
ucated  of  all 
a,  a  vast  ma- 
verse  to  the 
n  dug  out  of 
of  the  popu> 
enewed,  and 
leir  cause  by 
lly  to  secure 
party,  have 
lupport "  the 
chance  of  all 
^  against  it 
years.    But 
vhil^rt^er  have  wheeled  suddenly 
r9un4  upon  their  heels,  or  described 
« .more  gallant  urcle,  their  former 
argiiniieats'  stand  fast,  frowning  those 
n:ho  have  any  shame  left,  and  many 
have,  into  confusion  of  face  as  of 
toques  i   and  extorting  from  their 
<(yfa  mputiis,  the  He  direct  to  their 

(ire^cnt  outcries  for  what  they  now 
l^^ely  c»)ll  reform,  and  then  truly 
gfgleaTeyolution.  Elderly  noblemen 
auq  gentteman  may  be  as  pleasant 
and  profound  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be  in  their  fancy  and  their 
reflection,  on  "  the  puerile  vanity  of 
consistency ;"  but  the  mind  of  the 
nation  is  made  of"  sterner  stuff"  than 
to  tolerate,  much  less  to  be  taken  in 
by,  such  worthless  aphorisms — and 
knows  how  to  distinguish  between 
wits  and  wittols.  It  has,  too  often, 
its  idols,  which  it  sets  up  and  wor> 
^Ips,  worthless  enough,  and  soon  by 


itself  to  be  dashed  in  pieces ;  but. 
good-sort-ofra  man  as  my  LordAX- 
thorp  is,  the  mind  of  tb«  nation,  has 
not  prostrated  itself  before  his  ima- 
gined wisdom,  nor  as  yet  beholds  in 
nim,  any  more  than  in  my  Lord  John 
Rtiasel],  or  my  Lord  Durham,  either 
an  idol  or  an  oracle.  On  the  contrary, 
it  knows  that  the  intellect  of  all  the 
threewouldnot,if  multiplied  by  nine, 
give  a  result  equol  to  one  wise  man  i 
and  smiles  with  pitiful  contempt  on 
such  legislators  hgislating  far  tV — on 
men  distinguished  for  no  one  talent 
above  the  common  level,  in  nothing 
egregious  from  the  common  herd,pro- 
vidiag  institulionstjortooth,  congenial 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  !  Whatthat 
spirit  is,  must  be  understood  by  far 
other  intellects  tiian  theirs,  and  told 
by  far  other  tongues,  and  be  mini- 
stered to  in  such  "  deep  consult," 
as  can  be  held  only  among  slatea- 
men.  In  no  one  department  of  hu* 
man  knowledge  would  their  opinion 
go  for  half-a-crown ;  at  that  mode- 
rate price  it  may  be  had,  but  has 
been*'  with  sputtering uolse  reject- 
ed." Yet  they  who  cannot  pen'  a 
pamphlet,  or  prate  a  speech  of  maud- 
lin mediocrity,  with  prlgrish  pre- 
sumption have  put  themselves  for< 
wards  to  decide  the  destinies  of 
earth's  mightiest  empire  I  True  that 
Lord  Grey  was  once  a  man  of  talents, 
and  may  be  so  still;  but  he  is  get- 
ting garrulous  and  old,  and  nitw 
Seevishly  docs  he  endeavour  to  1*6- 
eem  the  pledge  of  his  youth,  for- 
gotten duringhis  prime,  and  forfeited 
butsome  twelve  months  ago, through 
love  of  "  his  order,"  in  nis  vacilla- 
ting age  I  Among  the  pigmies,  there 
is  indeed  one  man,  who,  amon^  au(;h 
small  infantry,  may  wefl  be  called  a 

tiant  But  though  Lord  Brougham 
ad  not  his  own  Bill  in  his  pocket- 
it  never  having  been  reduced  to  wil- 
ting— not  even,  he  says,  so  much  as 
the  heads,  yet  be  had  it  in  his  brain, 
and  its  provisions  were  heard  to  flow 
from  his  eloquent  lips — and  alas  1 
for  the  moral  and  intellectual  great- 
ness of  his  character,  how  different 
from  them  all,  the  blunders  of  that 
abortion,  in  behalf  of  which  he  lately 
bawled  for  "  four  glasses,"  and  at 
the  finale  ofbiBbollow-hewnAA'^^^o- 
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ration,  like  a  strong  man  inflamed, 
if  not  refreshed  with  wine,  beseech- 
ed  the  Peers  to  pass  it,  "  even  on  my 
bended  knees  I'^ 

In  Scotland,  we  can  afford  to  laugh 
at  much  of  the  drivelling  of  our  Mi- 
nisters, however  disgustmg  and  de- 
plorable ;  for  the  people  are  in  peace, 
and  will  remain  so,  in  spite  of  them, 
and  all  the  demagogues  that  have 
enlisted  themselves  in  their  service, 
some  unasked  yet  not  unwelcome, 
many  undesired,  because  dangerous, 
traitors  all.  But  in  Ireland,  how  dif- 
ferent the  condition  of  the  Conser- 
vative, that  is,  the  Protestant  Party, 
of  the  State  I  Surrounded  by  bigot- 
ed and  ferocious  enemies,  and  not 
deserted  merely,  but  insulted  and 
trampled  on  by  a  Ministry  who  seem 
to  be  resolved  to  subject  the  intelli- 
gence, the  integrity,  the  property, 
and  the  patriotism  of  Protestant  Ire- 
land to  the  tender  mercies  of  Popish 
domination  I 

At  such  a  crisis,  we  have  read, 
with  deepest  interest,  in  the  Dub- 
Im  Evemng  Mail,  an  account  of  a 
meeting  which  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 7th  in  Dublin,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  us  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant assemblages  of  ranlg  wealth,  in- 
tellect, and  independence, which  ever 
took  place  in  Ireland.    It  was  at- 
tended by  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  respectability,  whom 
a  sense  of  common  danger  compel- 
led to  assemble  from  sdl  parts  of  the 
island,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
their  grievances  before  the   King, 
and  bearing  an    united   testimony 
against  the  cruel  mispolicy  of  his 
Majesty's  advisers.    We  cannot  suf- 
ficiently express  die  high  sense  of 
admiration  which  we  reel  for  the 
calm  and  resolute,  the  solemn  and 
elevated  declaration  of  principle,  and 
expression  of  feeling,  which  were 
elicited  from  the  various  speakers 
who  moved  and  seconded  the  reso- 
lutions.   We  were  not  before  fully 
prepared  to  believe  how  odious  and 
detestable  to  the  Irish  Protestants 
are  the  measures  of  the  present  vice- 
roy.   They  were,  at  the  verv  outset 
of  his  administration,   deliberately 
insulted  by  the  dismissal  of  Mr  Gre- 
gory.  Their  feelings  were  then  out- 
raged by  the  promotion  of  Lord 
Plunkett  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chan* 
cellor,  which  places  him  over  the 
magistracy  of  the  country— an  out< 
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rage  this  the  most   gratuitous,  as 
there  never  was  perhaps  a  public 
man,  of  the  same  degree  of  ability 
and  notoriety,  who  was  so  litUe  ac- 
ceptable to  any  party-^who  was  so 
detested  by  the  Protestants,  and  dis- 
trusted by  the  Papists.  He  was  not, 
as  a  chancellor,  acceptable  to  the 
bar — as  a  politician,  popular  in  the 
country — or  as  a  statesman,  service- 
able   to    the    administration.     Hfs 
own  immediate   ft'iends    and  con- 
nexions have  reason  to  set  a  high 
value  upon  him ;  as  Lord  Grey  him- 
self does  not  seem  to  have  more 
scrupulously  acted  upon  the  maxim, 
that  charity  begins  at  home.     But 
positively,  when  Lord  Anglesea  sad- 
dled the  country  with  the  expense 
of  providing  for  a  retiring  Chancel- 
lor, in  the  person  of  the  late  Sir  A. 
Hart,  he  was  not  merely  chargeable 
with  a  prodigal  waste  of  the  public 
money,  but  with  the  removal  of  an 
equity  lawyer  of  inoffensive  man- 
ners, and  acknowledged  reputation, 
to  make  way  for  one  in  whose  legal 
knowledge  the  suitors  in  Chancery 
had  far  less  confidence,  and  whose 
temper  was  considered  as  unruly  as 
his  principles  were  dangerous  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.    We  do  not 
know  that  any  administration,  whe« 
ther  Whig  or  Tory,  could  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  do  a  more  popular  act 
than  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Plunkett 
from   his    offensively    conspicuous 
place    in  the  Irish  administration. 
Then  came  the  appointment  of  ike 
education  commissioners.    This  was 
the  severest  cut  of  all.    Education 
commissioners !    They  are  commis- 
sioners for  the  suppression  of  edu- 
cation, which  we  will  prove  in  our 
next  number.    Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  the  whole  affair  meets  the  indig- 
nant reprobation  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  assembled  on  this 
important  occasion ;  and  if  their  re- 
presentations fail  to  make  a  suitable 
impression  upon  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, it  will  be  demonstrable 
that  the  Irish  Protestants  are  to  be 
sacrificed.    In  well-grounded  fear  of 
such  a  catastrophe,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent their  uniting  with  O'Connelf  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Union?    They  may 
fairly  hope  to  be  able,  from  their 
moral  weight,  to  make  better  terms 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  in 
the  event  of  separation  from  £ng<. 
land,  than  will  now  be  conceded  ta' 
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them  by  adheriDg  to  their  British 
fiiends^  who  seem  willing  to  sacri- 
fice them  to  their  Popish  enemies. 
Only  let  a  perseverance  in  the  pre- 
sent' policy  be  continued  a  littie  lonff- 
er^  and  the  Union  must  be  repealed, 
not  merely  from  a  compliance  with 
the  clamour  of  O'Connelrs  party, but 
from  a  deliberate  persuasion,  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestants,  that  by  such 
a  measure  their  condition  would  be 
improved.  What  have  Uiey  to  ap- 
prehend from  it  ?  Their  discounte- 
nance as  a  party  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment ?  They  are  already  dis- 
countenanced. The  abandonment  of 
the  Protestant  interest  ?  It  is  already 
abandoned.  The  overthrow  of  their 
Church?  It  is,  already,  all  but  over- 
thrown. The  security  of  their  pro- 
perty ?  Already  it  is  marked  out  for 
spoliation.  All  these  evils  either  have 
come  upon  them,  or  are  in  progress, 
and  must  speedily  be  realized,  unless 
a  decided  change  of  measures  shall 
take  place ;  and  what  difference  can 
it  make  to  them  whether  their  ruin 
be  accomplished  bv  the  wickedness 
of  an  unprincipled  cabinet,  or  the 
grasping  rapacity  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment ?  Nay,  may  they  not  hope  to 
obtain  an  interest  in  the  latter,  which 
would  give  them  a  better  chance  of 
safety  than  they  can  hope  for,  at  pre- 
sent, from  those  who  so  grossly  ne- 
glect their  interests,  and  undervalue 
their  numbers  and  importance  ?-^ 
These  are  considerations  which  we 
shall  not  just  now  pursue  any  far- 
ther. We  are  not  without  a  hope 
that  this  Great  Meeting  will  produce 
a  good  effect  upon  our  rulers.    If 

IT  SHOULD,  THE  EMPIRE  WILL  BE  SA- 
TED. If  it  should  not,  the  ranks  of 
the  agitators  may  be  reinforced  by 
an  accession  of  strength  which  must 
render  them  irresistible;  and  Eng- 
laiid  will  find,  when  it  is  too  late, 
that  in  sacrificing  Protestantism,  she 
has  sacrificed  Ireland. 

The  able  editor  of  the  Dublin  Even- 
ing Mail  most  justly  says,  that,  as  a 
deliberative  assembly,  that  to  which 
T^e  have  referred  surpassed  in  rank 
and  respectability,  in  knowledge  and 
in  talents,  any  other  ever  called  to- 
gether in  Ireland.  There  was  a  solem- 
nity atti^dant  on  the  proceedings, 
and  a  depth  of  thought  manifested  in 
tttti  discussion,  commensurate  with 
IftiB  iiimortance  of  the  subject  It  ap- 
fW^  evident^  on  tbe  wbole^  that 
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the  machinations  of  Irish  traitors, 
abetted  as  they  are  by  the  revolu- 
tionary schemes  of  the  Ministry,  are 
driving  at,  first,  a  repeal  of  the 
Union,  secondlv,  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries,  thirdly,  the  erec- 
tion of  an  independent  nation  in  Ire- 
land; and  that  these  three  tilings  in- 
volve the  ruin  of  the  British  empire, 
and  as  it  regards  Ireland,  the  pro- 
perty, the  religion,  and  the  lives  of 
the  Irish  Protestants.  To  avert  such 
evils  has  been  the  object  of  the  care- 
ful, deep,  and  patriotic  deliberation 
of  the  preservatives ;  nor  could  bet- 
ter means  be  devised  than  the  adop- 
tion of  those  principles  which  have 
always  guided  the  Orangemen  of 
Ireland,  and  converted  that  loyal 
and  constitutional  body  into  a  sacred 
guard,  which  bulwarked  the  throne, 
and  fenced  property  with  impass- 
able trenches,  and  afforded  a  secure 
asylum  to  the  civil  rights,  the  religi- 
ous liberties,  and  the  natural  affec- 
tions of  this  great,  good,  and  much 
calumniated  body.  Calumniated  by 
whom  ?  By  the  enemies  of  order, 
and  liberty,  and  truth — by  the  friends 
of  confusion,  slavery,  and  fanaticism 
—by  the  imbecilleSfWho  believe  they 
can  soothe  ferocious  passions  by  sub« 
mission,  and  caiole  sedition  and  trea- 
son out  of  their  long-pursued  prey 
by  fear-bom  flattery,  and  by  studi- 
ous insults  and  exquisite  injuries  of- 
fered, in  face  of  day,  to  all  that  is 
most  high  and  honourable  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  best 
citizens  I 

After  two  preliminary  meetings, 
it  was  finally  agreed  on,  that  a  junc- 
tion between  all  classes  and  denomi-< 
nations  of  Irish  Protestants  should 
take  place ;  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  meeting ;  and  that 
such  committee  should  come  pre- 
pared with  them  on  the  following 
day.  On  the  third  day.  Lord  Roden 
in  the  chair,  a  series  of  resolutions 
were  passed,  and,  grounded  on'them, 
an  address,  to  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty  by  the  Earls  of  Roden  and 
Longford,  Lord  Viscount  Lorton, 
and  Lord  Famham. 

Lord  Roden  moved  the  first  reso- 
lution, **  that  now,  as  upon  all  occa-- 
sions,  our  inclination  and  duty  equal- 
ly lead  us  to  express  our  devoted 
loyalty  to  Ms  Majesty  th^TJanf^,  «si^ 
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also  to  assure  his  M^esty  of  our  unal- 
terable attachment  to  the  imnciples 
which  placed  his  JfiEyeety^a  iliuatri- 
ous  funilj  woa  the  throne — ^princi- 
ples whioi  Mrm  die  ground werk  of 
our  civil  and  religioua  libertlee.'' 
His  lordship,  in  moving  this  reeolu- 
tiottf  declared,  thirt  tfaore  never  was 
a  p^iod  in  which  the  Protestant  in- 
stitations  of  Ireland  were  placed  in 
such  imminent  peril,  since  the  days 
immediately  preceding  those  of  Wil- 
liam the  Tldra.  ^  This  cause  is  our 
cause— it  is  the  cause  of  freedom—- 
the  cause  of  truth — and  the  cause  of 
Grod.  Acting  under  such  guidimce, 
and  maintaimng  the  pure  principles 
of  Protestantism,  which  have  been 
such  a  blessin]^  to  the  world,  we  may 
go  forwards  fearlessly,  and  despite 
of  our  enemies  and  the  danger  by 
whldi  we  are  surrounded.  We  are 
not  met  here  for  party-purposes-— 
we  have  higher  objects  in  view.  We 
are  met  here  as  men  who  love  their 
country — who  value  its  constitution 
—and  who  are  determined,  if  neces- 
sary, to  sacrifice  all  in  its  defence. 
The  occasion  on  which  we  have  as- 
sembled, is  one  of  tiie  most  import- 
ant in  the  annals  of  our  history ;  no 
<me  can  tell  the  ramifications  to 
which  this  meeting  may  ^ive  rise 
through  the  country,  and  the  spirit 
it  may  revive  in  the  breasts  of  loyal 
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all  agreed,  Bamely*  the  neeeaiitf  «4iHit 
entls  of  a  natfensl 
testaats  talring  plAC%  in 
may  eonntsiMt  tht 

^nias— (hear»hflai^)  TbsiBisfloattlift 
antriadtoautisad  those 
enough  to  be  aiisied  fhsw  is  no  i 
bood  or  oaluamy  too  gnm  fsr  tiM 
tacora  to  assert  wlio  czhibitat  their 
aMociatunu  Tbeir  assoeiacion  appears 
to  be  established  for  the  porpoee  of  ca- 
lumniating the  ariatocney  of  the  eom- 
try,  of  outraging  the  law,  of  tradaeiqg 
the  dergy,  and  trampliag  upon  the  At- 
testant establishments  which  we  laoic 
upon  as  a  blessing— (hear,  hear.)  Under 
this  impression  we  felt  it  to  be  o«r  daiy 
to  call  this  meeting  together.  The  state 
of  the  Protestants  is  such,  that  at  tile 
present  moment  we  cannot  permit  apatiqr 
to  pervade  our  body  apathy  in-  itself 
does  not  actually  amount  to«oridM^  hat 
a  number  of  negative  eases  pot  tegaSNr 
will  amount  to  positive  cihulaaktyt^ 
(hear,  hear.)  Oor country  fln>m  the  ttae 
of  William  the  Third  has 
gnlarly  in  prosperity,  and  only 
its  institutions  were  founded 
teetant  principles.  Lstterty  tiMsa  piia- 
ciples  hav&  gradually  been  relanag,  and 
the  result  is  manifest  to  the  mast  <h|- 
atteattve  obserrsr^obeera)  -HMdg 
said  ao  much  of  the  prfaiclpla  geneially, 
I  shall  now  merely  remark,  that  I  Mr 
his  Majesty  has  been  misled.  -  One*^ 
the  maxims  of  our  constitution  is$  tlAt 
the  King  can  do  no  wrong,    flhi  Mi- 

On  Lord  Roden  resuming  his  seat,    if'^^  "^^  ^  ^  T"^  iniiaeacedy  y 

^^  '     however  we  may  detest  the   aicaiaiM 


men. 


amidst  loud  cheers.  Lord  Longford 
rose  to  propose  the  second  resolu- 
tion— *'  That  we  should  be  wanting 
in  our  duty  to  his  Mi^esty,  and  in- 
sensible of  the  obligations  which  we 
owe  to  our  Protestant  fellow-subjects 
in  Ireland,  if  we  failed  to  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  a  statement  of  the 
universal  feeling  of  alarm  and  dis- 
content which  prevails,  and  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  present 
perilous  crisis  of  Protestant  affiairs  in 
Ireland."  Lord  Longford,  after  some 
introductory  observations,  spolce 
thus:— 

**  It  is  my  clear  conviction  that  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  times  jua- 
tii&ed  us  in  calling  you  together,  and 
though  the  aspect  of  affiura  is  most 
gloomy  at  present»  tliey  will  become 
more  gloomy  unless  we  hold  together— 
(hear  and  cheers.)  Different  as  some 
of  our  opinions  are  as  to  the  propriety 
of  establishing  aa  association,  there  was 
one  point  upon  whieh  we  wees  and  are 


which  have  been  adopted,  the  Mane  tnefet 
attach  to  the  Ministers  who  advised  dMMta 
—(bear,  hear,  hear.)  It  is  our  duty  Vo 
lay  before  his  Majesty  a  detail  of  Ifte 
grievances  of  which  we  complain,  an^  I 
trust  and  believe  that  he  will  afford  IM 
redress." 

The  third  resolution  was  moved 
by  that  best  of  patriots.  Lord  Fars- 
ham — ''  That  the  general  sentiment 
of  anxiety  and  alarm  which  previdk 
among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland^Ja, 
in  our  opinion,  fully  justified  by  the 
spirit  which  appears  to  influence  the 
councils,  and  dictate  the  menaafea, 
of  his  Mi^esty's  advisers."  Thepidiy 
speech  ot  this  lx)ld  lover  of  hia  tamar^ 
try  we  give  entire. 

"  My  lord  and  gentlemenv  l^efiwe  I 
submit  to  yon  the  resolution  which  ll^s 
been  confided  to  me  to  propose  for  yiolar 
adoption,  I  must  offer  my  eordial  thanks 
to  the  noblemen  and  gantlemaa' wlio 
Signed  the  re^oisitiott  oowreai^g/thla 
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natcting    (liear,  hetr.)    Thm  thanks  of     should  not  in  justice  continue  to  be  the 
•f  IretaB^  we  jnstly  doe,     established  religion  of  the  country,  but 

that  when  the  two  eeptrate  kingdoms 
wen  united,  and  their  population  amal- 
gamated, the  great  prepondeianee  of 
numben  would  he  in  fiivMir  of  the  Flro- 
testants,  which  consequcntlf  ought  to 
beb  and  would  ever -eoncioua  to  be,  the 
established  religion  of  the  (Jnitad  King- 
dom  $  that  this  waa  the  case,  I  ean  re- 


the 

and  4 -ant  <eofldcnt  will  be  swarded,  to 
thenuohieieB  and  guntkHsen  who  eall- 
•d  as  tqgefhT  at  this  most  momentous 
erisis*.(hear,  hear.)  We  are  met  here 
te  discuss  the  ealimiitoos  situation  to 
which  tiie  Protestants  of  Irelftnd  are  re- 
dueed  by  the  infirtuated  policy  of  his  Ma- 
leaty*!  preaeot  Ministers — (hear,  hear.) 


1  am  confident  that  the  Protestants  of     for  with  confidence  to  mj  noble  friend 


Jiehuid  will  respond  to  the  call  this  day 
■ude  on  them,  and  that  they  will  now, 
•s  they  have  ever  done,  shew  their  at- 
teuhment  to  those  principles  which  pla- 
eed  his  Majesty's  &mily  on  the  throne 
-el  these  realms,  and  to  the  civil  and  re- 
ligieas  institutions  of  the  country— (hear, 
bear,  hear)— which  are  at  this  moment 
endangered  by  the  conduct  of  tlie  Go^ 
eminent— (hear,  bear,  hear.)   From  the 
period.  o£  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the 
tbeeof  the  legislative  Union,  it  had  been 
eonsidered  that  the  interests  of  £ngland 
•Bd  those  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
were  identified  and  indissoluUy  united— 
that  thia  unity  of  interest  was  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  countries— and  that  npon 
•U  oecasiCNBs  they  would  naturally  sup- 
port each  other.     Upon  this  ground  the 
Irish  Protestants  placed  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  on  the  British  Govem- 
menC     I  lament  to  say  that  the  latter 
period  of  our  history  displays  a  sad  re- 
werse^— thia  friendly  policy  seems  now  to 
tor  abandoned,  and  the  Irish  Protestant 
^JM)  looked  upon  with  jealousy  and  distrust. 
■Ifotbiof*  however,  can  be  mathemati- 
eelly  moce  capable  of  demonstration  than 
this,  that  if  Protestantism  be  put  down 
in  Ireland,  the  separation  of  the  two 
eeuntries  must  follow-i-(hear,  hear,  hear) 
-««nd  it  requires  no  great  political  saga- 
city to  foresee^  that  the  downfall  of  the 
British  empire  must  be  the  direct  con- 
sequence— (hear,  hear,  hear.)     I  there- 
fbre  think  that  the  result  of  this  meet- 
ihg  will  not  merely  tend  to  the  bene- 
f  t  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  but 
to  the  welfiire  of  the  empire  at  large 
^-(hear,  hear.)    Now  let  us  for  a  mo- 
Bent  conskler  what  were  the  induce- 
McBta  held  out  to  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
kmd  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  which 
•seoeeded  in  gaining  for  that  measure 
iha  support  of  many  most  powerful  in- 
terests which  were  attached  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause.     It  was  held  forth  to  them 
bf 'the  Government  of  the  day,  that,  as 
iinuterfe  aiood  before  the  Union,  the  Pro- 
teitsnts'  were  but  a  small  minority  in 
ftdindf  and  that  therefore  a  strong  ar- 
jj^Asent  eould'  be  supported,  that  their 
TiHglftH;  ai  being  that  of  the  minority, 
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epposite,  who  recollects  the  events  at 
that  period — (hear,  hear,  from  Lord  Long- 
ford.) Accordingly  the  fiiith  of  the  Go- 
vernment vras  pledged  upon  this  point, 
and  by  the  5th  article  of  the  Union  it  re- 
ceived legislative  sanction*  It  was  en- 
acted, that  the  separate  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  should  merge  in  the 
united  church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land—'' That  the  continuance  and  pre- 
servation of  the  united  church  should  be 
deemed  and  taken  as  an  essential  and  fun- 
damental part  of  the  Union.*'  We  now  see 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  introduce  measures  in  di- 
rect violation  of  this  national  compact,  so 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  British  em- 
pire,and  to  deal  with  the  church  in  Ireland 
ui  a  different  manner  from  that  whieh 
they  intend  to  pursue  towards  the  church 
in  England.  Is  this  good  faith?  Is  it 
honourable,  after  we  have'  confidingly 
given  up  our  own  legislature?  Every 
measure  adopted  by  the  present  Mini- 
stry, every  appointment  made  by  the 
Irish  Government,  indicates  their  deter- 
mination  to  trample  on  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland.  If,  however,  we  are  united 
amongst  ourselves,  we  need  not  fear. 
With  the  blessing  of  God,  we  shall  de- 
feat the  machinations  of  our  enemies. 
From  this  day*s  meeting,  at  which  I  see 
influential  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from 
every  part  of  Ireland,  and  from  the  cor- 
dial unanimity  and  patriotic  spirit  which 
prevails,  I  foresee  the  most  happy  re- 
sults. With  the  majority  which  the  Mi- 
nisters can  now  command  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  entertain  but  little  doubt 
that  they  will  carry  any  measure  they 
propose,  through  that  House ;  but,  thank 
God,  there  is  a  conservative  power  else- 
where, which  has  already  shewn  itself 
able  and  willing  to  control  the  democra- 
tic spirit  of  the  Commons — ^cheers)— 
and  which,  I  trust,  will  extend  its  protec- 
tion to  oar  cause,  if  a  Ministry  shall  be 
found  daring  enough  to  introduce  mea- 
sures subversive  of  those  principles  whicii 
the  King  at  his  coronation  has  sworn  to 
maintain.'*    (Loud  cheers.) 

This  reflolution  WBS  Beconded  by  Sir 
Henry  Brooke,  BaTt.>  "srtio  ^<wi\as^^ 
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it  to  bd  his  opinion,  from  looking  at    berties,  and  the  King  hh  throne,, 


the  recent  appointments  to  the  Edu- 
cation Board,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  continuation  of  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth  College,  that  the  consequence 
of  the  measures  of  the  Ministry  would 
be  to  establish  Popery  in  Ireland— 
and  subject  all  things  to  a  Jesuitical 
party  under  the  control  of  the  Popish 
hierarchy.  The  Ministry  are  led,  he 
said,  by  a  party  of  men  who  never 
will  give  up  their  views  till  they  are 
firmly  and  strongly  resisted  by  the 
Protestant  population  of  Ireland. 
Henceforward,  then,  let  all  disunion 
be  banished  from  among  Protestants, 
so  that  they  may  present  to  their 
enemies  an  unconquerable  phalanx, 
united  as  one  man  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  most  dear.  Sir  Henry 
Brooke  knows  too  well  the  true  na- 
ture of  that  institution  to  speak  cold- 
ly of  Orangemen.  But  for  their  ex- 
ertions, at  a  former  period,  he  says, 
*'  we  should  not  now  be  sitting  in 
this  room,  consulting  how  the  evils 
with  which  we  are  at  present  threat- 
ened may  be  averted.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  of  them,  inasmuch 
as,  in  the  year  1 798, 1  was  one  of  the 
very  first  men  who  was  sworn  in  an 
Orangeman.  It  was  the  Orangemen 
who  put  down  the  rebellion  of  that 
period,  and  to  that  loyal  body  you 
must  look,  at  this  almost  equally 
eventful  crisis,  again  for  support." 

The  fourth  resolution,  which  was 
moved  by  Colonel  Perceval,  and  se- 
conded by  the  Rev.  Holt  Waring,  is 
a  comprehensive  one — "  That  while  it 
is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a 
Resolution  to  enumerate  all  the 
grounds  of  this  general  belief,  yet, 
among  many  which  might  be  added, 
we  specify  the  following,  as  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  establish  the  jus- 
tice of  the  connexion.  First,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  permit- 
ting the  formation  and  continuance 
of  unconstitutional  and  mischievous 
associations,  whose  efforts  are  evi- 
dently directed  to  crush  the  powers 
of  the  Government ;  the  gross  par- 
tiality exhibited  in  the  administra^ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  many  cases,  but  particular- 
ly as  instanced  in  the  policy  which 
induced  the  dismissal  from  the  yeo- 
manry corps  of  individuals,  who,  in 
their  capacity  as  private  citizens, 
engaged  in  the  long-established  ce- 
lebration of  events  to  which  the  peo- 
ple of  these  countries  owe  Uieir  li« 


while  processions  of  a  re&lly  objec- 
tionable and  dangerous  description 
are  permitted  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  head  and  insti- 
gator of  these  processions  honoured 
and  promoted ;  the  treatment  by  the 
Government  of  the  Protestant  clergjr. 
during  the  late  and  present  invasion 
'  of  their  property,  and  the  encourage* 
ment  afforded  to  that  systematic  op* 
position,  as  evinced  in  the  remissiott 
of  the  sentence  of  those  legally  con* 
victed  of  that  conspiracy;  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Government  in  withdraw* 
ingfrom  societies  established  for  the 
promotion  of  scriptural  education 
the  customary  Parliamentary  grantff, 
while  pecuniary  support  continues 
to  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth,  not  only  by 
abandoning  the  system  of  education 
which  hitherto  so  admirably  accom- 
plished the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  designed,  but  by  transferring 
its  superintendence  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  do  not  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  Ireland."  In 
commenting — which  he  does  most 
ably — on  the  different  clauses  of  this 
resolution.  Colonel  Perceval  speaks 
of  that  association  which  meets  two 
or  three  times  a-week  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  within  a  short  distance  of 
the   nominal    government,     whose 
powers  it  assumes,  and  from  which 
it  derives  its  strength.  For  have  they 
not  heaped  honours  upon  the  man 
who  originated  it,  the  man,  whosif 
declared  object  now  is  a  repeal  of 
the  Union,  and  who,  after  having 
disavowed  in  his  place   in  Parlio^ 
ment  an  ulterior  object,  now  as  pub- 
licly declares,  that  he  has  ulterior 
objects  ?  "  This  man  is  upheld  by 
the  weak  and  vacillating  Government 
with  which  we  are  cursed."    (Loud 
shouts,)  Colonel  Perceval  says  he  is 
almost  afraid  to  trust  himself  with  a 
comment  on  the  appointments  which 
have  recently  taken  place — the  coun- 
ty (Sligo)  which  he  represents  ha- 
ving been  treated  with  peculiar  in- 
sult.    But  let  this  excellent  man 
speak  for  himself. 

"  But  I  cannot  help  bearing  my  testi- 
mony of  the  thraldom  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment is  held  by  certain  members  df 
Parliament,  who  appear  to  act  under  the 
control  of  the  great  agitator,  who  com- 
pelled the  Government  (o  admit  that  the 
party  were  too  strong  for  them<i— (hear, 
hear;  hear  "^    These  gentlemen  were  not 
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left  Ireland,  he  was  deCid^J  \h  h\s  {nUt^ 
tioh  of  suppdrfihg  that  grant.    Ite,  how- 
ever, as  you  all  know,  soon  after  bis  arri- 
val in  England,   changed    his  mind.     I 
asked  Mr  OTonnell  how  it  was  that  such 
an  alteration  bad  taken  place  in  the  viewft 
of  tbe  Right  Honourable  Secretary  ?  and 
he  informed  me  that  he,  and  a  few  of  his 
party,  intimidated   him — (loud   cries  of 
hear,  hear.)    That  Was  Mr  0*Conneirt 
answer  to  myself — (hear,  hear,  hear.)  I 
will  now  refer  to  a  few  facts  which  came 
under  my  special  observation,  and  which 
will  further  shew  the  vacillation  of  th6 
Government.    (Hear,  hear.)    Ireferpar^ 
ticularly  to  the  Arms*   Bill.     (Cheers.) 
1  had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  a  body  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
waited  upon  the  Chief  Secretary,  to  as- 
sure him  of  our  support  in  that  measure^ 
and  we  were  Jed  to  suppose  that  Mr  Stan- 
ley would  persevere  iu  it.     Mr  Stanley  is 
a  Cabinet   Minister,  and  he,  of  course^ 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  rest  of  thd 
Cabinet,  and  had   in  fact   introduced  a 
measure  matured  in  the  Cabinet     Tbe 
very  next  day,  however,  after  having  had  * 
an  interview  with  Mr  O'Connell,  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  dictation  of  tbe  demagogue^ 
— (cheers)— and  withdrew  the  measure. 
What  he  said  was,  that  he  gave  up  the 
measure  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  an 
influential  party  in  that  House,  to  whose 
opinions  he  acknowledged  he  was  dispo- 
sed to  pay  every  respect ;  nay,   fartber, 
that  they  enjoyed  his  confidence.    (Cries 
of.  Oh  !  oh  !)    My  lord,  after  this  state- 
ment, I  am  sure  no  person  can  object  to 
tbe  sentence  of  those  legally  convicted  of    tbe  resolutions  being  too  strong.    (Hear, 

hear.)  There  can,  I  think,  exist  but  lit- 
tle doubt  in  any  man's  mind,  that  the 
party  who  are  at  present  called  to  the 
councils  of  the  King,  are  determined  to 
overturn  all  the  Protestant  institutions  of 
the  country — and,  above  all,  to  sacrifice 
the  Protestant  Church."     (Hear,  hear» 


satisfied  with  tfie  finding  of  a  grand  jury, 
or  the  verdict  of  a  petite  jury ;  no,  my 
lord,  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  the 
degradation  of  loyal  and  independent  gen- 
tlemen, if  it  was  in  the  power  of  such 
persons  to  degrade — (cheers.)  We  see 
in  the  Newtonbarry  case  how  Govern- 
ment ferreted  oiit  a  case,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  attach  a  stigma  upon  loyal 
men— (hear,  hear,  hear.)  But,  let  me 
ask,  are  the  Government  always  anxious 
to  detect  and  punish  murders?  Have 
they  never  permitted  an  undoubted  cri- 
minal to  escape,  if  that  criminal  were  of 
the  favoured  religion  ?  Why,  my  lord,  we 
all  recollect  the  apathy  which  Govern- 
ment exhibited  when  a  man  was  murder- 
ed by  a  priest— in  Roscomdaon,  I  think, 
it  was— (hear,  hear.)  There  was  no  ex- 
pression of  disappointment  at  his  escape, 
though  the  murder  was  said  to  have  been 
perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  sixteen 
persons.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were  no 
proclamations  issued  offering  a  reward 
for  his  apprehension— (hear,  hear) — And 
why  was  this?  Because  the  murderer  was 
a  Popish  priest— (hear,  hear,  hear.)— 
With  respect  to  the  processions  which 
were  permitted  to  take  place,  they  oc- 
curred so  recently,  and  under  our  own  ob- 
servation, that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  direct  attention  to  them.  The  reso- 
lution  proceeds  thas:— *The  treatment 
by  the  Government  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  during  the  late  and  present  inva- 
sion of  their  property,  and  the  encou- 
ragement a£Forded  to  that  systematic  op- 
position, as  evinced  in  the  remission  of 


that  conspiracy.'  And  have  not,  m 
lord,  the  clergy  a  right  to  complain  ?  Go- 
vernment have  extended  what  they  call 
mercy^  but  what  I  call  injustice — (hear, 
hear,  hear)— to  two  persons,  convicted 
of  the  crime  of  conspiring  to  prevent  the 
legal  collection  of  tithes.  The  Govern- 
ment, my  lord,  have  evinced  favouritism     hear.) 


for  every  thing  anti-Protestant.  The  re- 
solution goes  on  to  say,^'  The  conduct 
ot  the  Government  in  withdrawing  from 
societies  established  for  the  promotion  of 
scriptural  education  the  customary  Par- 
liamentary grants,  while  pecuniary  sup- 
port continues  to  be  given  to  the  Roman 
Cutholic  College  of  Maynootb,  not  only 
by*  abandoning  the  system  of  education 
which  hitherto  so  admirably  accomplished 
the. purposes  for  which  it  was  designed, 
but  by  transferring  its  superintendence 
into. the  h«nds  of  those  who  do  not  pos- 
seaif  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants  of 


A  better  speech  than  that  of  the 
Rev.  Holt  Waring  never  was  deli« 
vered,  because  evertf  syllable  in  it  ii 
true,  and  on  a  subject  on  which  everjf 
syllable  uttered  by  the  Papists  is  falsi* 
With  respect  to  the  grievances  which 
the  Irish  Protestants  suflfer,  they  are 
of  so  atrocious  a  nature,  so  mani- 
fest, and  had  been  so  eloquently  de^ 
tailed,  that  there  is  no  need— he 
says — for  their  enumeration.  He 
therefore  turns  to  another  topic,  on 
which  so  many  gross,  and  base,  and 


Ire^qd.*  Now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  pernicious  lies  have  for  so  long  a 

wjH^  cespect  to  the  Kildare.  place  Society,  period  been  in  course  of  telling,  by 

it  appears,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr  O'  Con.  the  unblushing,becau«ebT%ze^Yi^^e.^^« 

MUy  that  a  fortnight  before  Xdr  Stanley  friends  of  a  Bystem  oi  tqV\^\q\x<^  ^sA 
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political  tyranny,  under  which  no-  the  Protestants  to  promote  good  feeling 

thing  can  flourish  but  slavery  and  ^nothing  was  left  untried  to  conciliate 

superstition.  the  professors  of  the  Romish  religion, 

but  all  our  attempts  proved  fruitless-^ 
"  It  would  be  well,  my  lord,  however,  (hear,  hear.)     When  any  step  at  con- 
to  enquire  who  and  what  the  Protestants  ciliation  was  made  on  our  part,  they  in- 
of  Ireland  are,  and  having  ascertained  variably  receded,  and  the  result  of  each 
that,  to  determine  whetlier  or  not  they  attempt  was,  that  they  demanded  of  us 
are  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  their  fel-  to  go  one  step  farther — (cheers.)     Such 
low  countrymen  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  is  the  description  of  the  Irish  Protestants, 
the   protection   of  Government— (hear,  and  such  is  the  situation  which  so  loudly 
hear.)     The  Protestants  of  Ireland,  my  calls  on  them  for  complaint  and  remon- 
lord,  were  originally  an  advanced  guard,  strance— (cheers.)     The^  are  entitled  to 
or  rather  a  forlorn  hope,  of  the  army  of  support,  and  it  cannot  in  justice  be  with- 
civilisation  thrown  out  by  England   to  held— (cheers. )     Protection   was  pled- 
humauize   this    kingdom— (hear,   hear.)  ged  to  them  by  the  act  of  Union,  and 
They  came  over,  my  lord,  to  this  coun-  Ministers  are  bound   to  carry  that  act 
try,  and  found  that  ignorance  and  bar-  into  force — (hear,  hear.)     At  the  time 
barism  prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  tliat  that  act  was  passed,  the  Protestants  of 
they  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  Ireland  were  too  important  a  body  to  be 
a  footing.     In  fact  the  inhabitants  uf  the  set  at  defiance.     They  had  not  at  that 
worst  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  were  in  a  time  descended  the  hill  to  parley  in  the 
state  of  civilisation  compared  with  the  plain — (cheers) — at  that  period  they  were 
native    Irisli.     The    Protestants    came  not  trampled  upon  as  they  have  been  since 
here  under  the  promises  of  English  sup-  — (hear,  hear,   hear.)      At   the    Union 
port,  and  for  some  time  the  Government  they  were  not  described  as  a  paltry  fac- 
of  England  did  give  all  the   assistance  tion — (hear,  hear.)      Their  voice,    and 
they  required.— under  the  fostering  aus-  that  of  their  aristocracy,  at  that  period 
pices  of  England,  they  established  order  was  not  described  as  the  whisper  of  a  fac- 
and  true  religion  where  they  found  out-  tion — (loud  cries  of  hear.)    No,  my  Lord, 
tage  and  superstition  in  full  possession,  their  voice  was  considered  then  as  the 
They  brought  with  them  the  religion  of  shout  of  men  plumed  with  victory  over  a 
the  Gospel— through  their  energies,  and  deep-laid  and  murderous  rebellion,  who 
by  their  care,  manufactures,  liberal  arts,  had  upheld  the  throne  and  altar  of  Great 
and  agriculture  flourished— ^in  fact,  every  Britain,  and  whose  opinions  ought  to  be 
thing  beneficial  followed  in  their  train :  Consulted^they  were  described  at  that 
but  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  to  period,  as  they  may  at  the  pres^ent,  'as 
impart  intelligence  and    humanize   the  possessing  I9-20ths  of  the  intelligence, 
country,  they  have  been  opposed  through-  wealth,  and  respectability  of  the  kingdoVn, 
out,  from  the  very  hour  of  their  land-  and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  its  ho- 
ing  up  to  the  present  period,  by  theob-  nestyand  liberality — (hear,  hear.)    I  feel 
stinate  and  misguided  race  they  sought  we  may  be  justified  in  supposing  it  to  be 
to  benefit.     Scill,  though  impeded,  they  the  policy  of  the  present  Government  to 
continued  to   advance   so  long  as  they  depress  every  thing  Protestant  in  Ireland, 
were  encouraged  by  the  Government  of  aye,  and  perhaps  in  England  too;  hut  it 
England,  but  since  liberality  has  become  manifestly  is,  with  respect  to  this  country, 
fashionable,  tli^y  have  been  neglected —  at  least  ultimately  to  extinguish  the  Pro- 
shamefully  neglected,  and  cast  off  by  that  testants  of  Ireland — (cheers.)     Tlie  hon. 
Government,  which  was  bound  to  afford  member  who  preceded  roe,  did  not  wish 
them  protection  and  support— (hear,hear,  to   give   utterance  to  bis  feelings   with 
hear,)— and   a    lamentable   relapse   has  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a  Lord- 
begun.     The  religion  of  the  natives  was  Lieutenant  to  the  county  which  he  so 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  them  by  de-  faithfully  and   zealously  represents.      I 
grees,  the  safeguards  were  one  by  one  honour  his  feelings,  and  participate  in  his 
relaxed,  till  at  length  every  law  which  honest  indignation.     Is  it  not  notorious 
was  originally  enacted  for  the  preserva-  that  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  nomi- 
tion  of  the   Protestants   was  repealed,  nation  to  that  appointment,  through  the 
So  far  from  this  line  of  conduct  being  met  intimidation,  or  I  may  say  dictation,  of 
with  a  corresponding  feeling  on  the  part  Hr  O'Connell?     But,  my  lord,  I  cannot 
of  these  natives,  so  far  from  exciting  their  stop  here — I  cannot  look  towards  your 
gratitude*  npt  a  single  boon  was  ever  lordship,  or  to  the  much-respected  noble- 
granted  to  them  that  wa^  not  met  with  man  who  sits  near  you,  without  remdtn- 
increased  hostility  on  their  parts— (hear,  bering  with  unmixed  regret  the  line  of 
bear,  hear.)    Every  thing  was  done  by  conduct  which  has  been  pursned  towatds 


1832.] 

you.  I  mean,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Louth,  if  I 
can  do  so  without  trespassing  on  your 
lordship's  feelings.  After  the  declara- 
tion that  rank  and  county  influence  were 
in  all  possible  cases  to  guide  the  choice, 
they  have  passed  by  your  lordship,  whose 
rank  and  general  estinaation  established 
the  claims,  and  whose  character  for  in- 
tegrity,  talent,  and  moral  worth,  would 
have  added  efficiency  and  responsibility  to 
the  appointment— (cheers. )  Your  lord« 
ship  they  have  passed  over,  and,  as  if  they 
would  make  the  injury  more  galling,  they 
have  also   disregarded   Lord  Oriel,  the 
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wondered  at  if  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
should  feel  dejected  and  discontented  with 
the  present  administration  of  affdirs  ?— 
(hear,  hear,  hear.)  But  now,  my  lord,  to 
descend  to  what  may  appear  of  less  im- 
portance,  though  when  combined  with  the 
others  becomes  no  slight  matter — I  allude 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
persecute  all  persons,  even  to  the  lowest 
situations,  who  exhibit  any  symptom  of 
Protestant  feeling — (hear,  hear.)  Now, 
my  lord,  with  respect  to  the  processiong^ 
of  the  Orangemen,  about  which  such  an 
outcry  has  been  raised,  I  will  not  now 
argue  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong. 


worthy  successor  and  representative  of     wise  or  imprudent—- but  this  I  will  say. 


the  wise,  steady,  and  patriotic  John  Fos- 
ter—{hear,  hear)^to  thrust  a  Governor, 
who,  however  he  may  be  privately  re- 
spectable, has  no  other  qualification  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  for  bein^  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Louth,  than  professing  that 
religion  which  our  rulers  seem  determined 
to  wade  every  injustice,  no  matter  how 
foul  or  deep,  to  advance^(cheers. )  Nor 
do  the  Protestants  look  with  less  dis- 
approbation or  contempt  at  the  indignity 
in  a  similar  way  offered  to  the  noble  lord 
near  the  chair,  (Lord  Farnham,)  to  whom 
the  Protestants  and  every  well-wisher  to 
his  country  look  up  as  the  steady,  the 


that  they  were  taught  us  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country — (hear,  hear,  hear.) 
I  myself  well  remember,  and  many  I  see 
around  mecannot  have  forgotten,  the  time 
when  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  accompanied 
by  all  the  influential  persons  in  the  state, 
proceeded  on  every  5th  November,  in 
grand,  procession  to  College-green,  and 
paraded  round  the  statue  of  King  William; 
the  horses  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Speaker,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
accompanied  them,  were  tricked  out  in 
Orange  ribbons,  the  statue  decorated,  and 
the  whole  forming  such  a  noble  display  of 
high  Protestant  feeling,  as  would  satisfy 


patriotic,  the  wise  and  efficient  friend  of     the  most  zealous  Orangeman  in  the  king- 


all  our  best  interests.  He,  too,  must  be 
deprived  of  the  power,  which  he  is  so 
competent  and  so  worthy  to  be  intrusted 
with,  and  why  ?— the  reason  is  amusing- 
it  seems,  forsooth,  his  lordship  is  warm 
and  zealous  in  the  support  of  Protestant 
institutions,  an  ardent  lover  of  justice, 
and  an  opposer  of  corruption;  and  so 
they  say  he  is  a  party  man,  and  therefore 
unworthy  of  trust.  This  is  donbtless  a 
sufficient  reason,  if  true  ;  but  before  we 
allow  it,  let  os  see  what  is  a  party 
man  ?  Of  course  Lord  Cloncurry  is  not 
a  party  man— (cries  of  hear,  hear,  hear.) 
He  has  himself,  however,  in  that  ebulli. 
tion  of  stupidity  and  egotism  which  he 
lately  inflicted  on  the  public,  pleaded 
guilty  of  being  an  United  Irishman — 
(cheers) — and  boasts  of  his  sufferings  in 
behalf  of  a  body  who  filled  the  land  with 
rebellion  and  murder,  and. triumphantly 


dom — (cheers. )  These  scenes,  my  lord, 
were  the  delight  of  my  childhood,  and  I 
have  not  forgotten  them  in  my  old  age— 
(cheers. )  What,  let  me  ask,  is  the  case 
now  ?  Why,  my  lord,  a  respectable  young 
man,  who  resides  at  Lurgan,  and  v^iio 
held  the  office  of  distributor  of  stamps 
there,  at  a  salary  of  perhaps  some  twenty 
pounds  a-year,  was  not  I  say  considered 
worthy  of  being  trusted  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  twopenny  stamps  because  he  was 
an  Orangeman,  and  wore  an  orange  rib- 
bon on  the  12cli  of  July,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly dismissed.  The  Orangemen  of 
Ireland,  my  lord,  have  already  suppressed 
one  rebellion,  and  they  may,  ere  long,  be 
called  upon  to  trample  down  another— 
(cheers.)  They  have  always  been  found 
ready  to  support  the  law,  and  is  it  thus 
they  should  be  rewarded  ?  is  this  the  gra- 
titude they  are  to  expect  if  they  should 


exults  in  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  again  be  required  to  stand  forward  in  their 

the  objects   of  that  patriotic  body,  by  country's   cause?—- (hear,  hear.)     It  is, 

means  less  dangerous  than  those  which  however,  for  that  cause  they  originally 

were  so  near  decorating  his  lordship  with  united,  and  for  upholding  which  they  still 

a  halter— (cheers.)     Of  course  this  lord,  continue  combined — (cheers.)     The  ob- 

I  will  not  say  nobleman,  is  no  party  man,  jects  of  the  Governmeut  must  be  appa- 

or  he  never  would  have  been  advanced  in  rent  to  every  person,   their  conduct  is 

dignity,  and  his  vast  talents  and  respecta-  liable  to  but  one  construction— they  first 

bili^y  would  have  been  lost  as  an  adviser  court  the  Orangemen  and  take  part  in 

qf  h^s,  Majesty,  and  an  influential  meddler  their  processions— ^ley  arm  them-^-they 

in  Ifi^k  a^kirs— (bear.)     Can  it  then  be  find  theip  brave,  devoted,  atMv<:\\^  nX^^Xw-. 


H 

rioui  I  pit  first  they  aeknowledge  this  with 
^anki — ^they  soon  proceed  to  neglectt 
then  to  discountenance,  and  at  lengtli 
they  persecute,  and  they  will,  if  they  can, 
Anally  destroy  them-^Chear,  hear,  hear.) 
I  think  then,  my  lord,  that  the  Resolu- 
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(hear,  bear)—- and  thoagh  their  lives  were 
constantly  endangered,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  inade  a  sacrifice,  they  did  not  re* 
taliate  according  to  the  power  they  pos- 
sessed— (hear,  hear.)  They  did  deffind 
themselves,  it  is  true,  when  they  wer« 


tion  is  home  put,  that  the  Protestants  attacked_(tiear,  hear)— and  God  forhid 

have  cause,abundant  cause,  for  complaint,  they  should  not-— (cheers)— but  all  at>- 

Jndeed,  the  Resolution,  I  think,  only  goes  tempts  to  fix  the  first  aggression  on  them 

part  of  the  way;  it  detoils  but  a  small  has  failed — (cheers.)    It  has  been  th0 

portion  indeed  of  the  grievances  of  which  habit  heretofore  to  disclaim  all  allianoo 

we  complain.     Now,  it  is  important  that  with  the  Orangeroen,and  to  sneer  at  wliat 

these  grievances  shoul4  be  laid  at  the  foot  was  called  their  ultra  loyalty,  and  to  take 

of  the  throne.     It  is  not  possible,  my  for  truth  the  charge  of  persecution,  howr 

lord,  that  a  son  of  George  the  Third  can  ever  gross,  against  them.     These  accusa« 

be  insensible  to  our  wrongs ;  it  is  impos-  tions,  however,  are  all  unfounded.    They 

aible  that  the  feelings  of  the  Protestants  are  absolutely  a  defensive — a  conservative 

pf  Ireland,  who  all  but  adored  the  father,  a8sociation--(cheers.)    They  seek  not  to 

can  be  outraged  by  the  son— (hear,  hear.)  disturb  any  man  in  the  exercise  of  bis 

Did  his  Majesty  but  know  the  causes  of  religion.     The  constitution  was  assailed 

our  discontent,  he,  I  am  satisfied,  would  ^the  properties  and  lives  of  Protestanta 

right  us.    In  his  paternal  care,  in  his  ge-  were  endangered,  and  to  support  the  one 

serous  solicitude  for  us,  our  last  best  and  protect  the  other,  the  institution  wag 

hope  is  reposed.     One  part  of  the  legis-  originally  formed,  and  still  continues  to 

lature  has  been  corrupted,  and  the  other  hold  the  same  principles.  The  laws  were 


18  assailed — (hear,  hear)— and  the  prero 
gative  of  the  Crown  is,  I  fear,  about  to 
be  exercised  to  corrupt  that  portion  which 
hitherto  supported  us.    Let  us  therefore 
appeal  to  the  King.     His  illustrious  fa- 
mily were  placed  on  the  throne  expressly 
to  support  Protestant  principles,  and  I 
^nnot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  an 
appeal  to  the  Monarch,  admired  as  he  is 
for  generous  feelings  and  love  of  justice, 
will  be  made  in  vain.     The  Orangemen 
of  Ireland  participate  in  this  feeling.     I 
am  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  their 
institution,  and  one  of  its  most  steadfast, 
though  perhaps  ineffective  supporters ; 
and  I  fearlessly  assert  that  that  body  has 
shewn  a  degree  of  forbearance  under  ac- 
cumulated injuries,  unparalleled  in  the 
anniils  of  history— (hear,  hear.)     They 
were  in  a  great  degree  deserted  by  those 
to  whom  they  looked  up  for  countenance 
or  advice.     They  had,  it  is  true,  a  few, 
and  but  a  few,  high  and  illustrious  sup- 
porters, and  their  salutary  infiuence  shew- 
ed what  good  might  have  been  achieved 
by  a  different  treatment— (hear.)     One 
of  these  illustrious  Princes,  alas !  alas  I 
now  no  more,  had  he  lived  to  the  present 
moment,  would  have  sympathized  with 
our  feelings,  and  powerfully  aided  his  be- 
loved and  illustrious  relative  in  our  sup- 
port    The  Orangemen  were  goaded  on 
one  hand,  and  either  despised  or  neglect- 
ed on  the  other — (hear,  hear.)    They 
have  been  waylaid  and  murdered  by  their 
implacableenemies— i(hear,  hear.)  They 
oould  not  attend  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions in  either  fisin  or  oMurkets  withoat 
being  intuited,  maHreatod,  and  abmed— 


trampled  upon— the  constitution  which 
our  fathers  gained  for  us  at  the  glorious 
Revolution  of  1688  was  rebelliously  as- 
sailed and  endangered,  and  to  maintain 
it  they  arose  as  one  man,  heart  and  hand; 
and  in  the  same  great  cause  they  now 
stand  firm  and  resolved.  I  find,  my  lord, 
I  am  led  beyond  the  bounds  to  which  I 
ought  to  confine  myself;  I  therefore  en* 
treat  the  indulgence  of  this  meeting  for 
my  intrusion  on  their  patience,  and  beg 
to  have  the  honour  to  second  the  resolix- 
tion  proposed  by  the  honourable  gentlei^ 
man  who  preceded  me," — (Grei^t  cheer>- 
ing.) 

The  other  resolutions,  moved  and 
eeconded  by  Lord  Dunlo,  Colonel 
Blacker,  Lord  Valentia,  Edward  J. 
Cooper,  Esq.,  M.P,  for  Sligo,  Georg© 
A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Lord  Viscount 
Mandeville,  andD.  Crommelin,  Esq. 
are  equally  strong,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  able  and  eloquent  com- 
ments— "  That  while  our  local  grie- 
vances, and  the  deep  and  permanent 
injuries  with  which  we  are  threat- 
ened, have  led  us  to  dwell  upon  our 
own  wrongs,  we  fully  sympathize 
with  those  steady  and  resolute  men 
in  Great  Britain,  who  are  struggling 
to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, 60  often  and  so  justly  called 
the  admiration  of  surrounding  na- 
tions ;  that  we  are  satisfied  tlwt  such 
a  measure  of  Reform  as  tiiat  pr^ 
posed  durinff  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament^  matead  of  introduohtf 
into  the  House  of  CommoM  wen  m 
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more  intelll^encd,  more  ability,  more  Lord  Plunkett  down  to  Mr  Corcoranj 
virtue,  and  more  independence,  in  that  has  not  been  hostile  to  the  Pro- 
place  of  those  who  at  present  com«  testant  feeling  of  Ireland.  (Hear.) 
pose  that  assembly,  would  substitute  There  is  no  act  of  theirs,  from  that 
Ignorant  and  unprincipled  dema-  of  permitting  Mr O'Connell  to  escape 
gogues  and  adventurers,  men  who  from  the  hands  of  justice,  down  to 
would  impose  on  the  bad  passions  the  persecutions  oi  the  magistrates 
of  incompetent  electors,  and  would  and  the  yeomanry  of  Newtonbarry, 
direct  their  efforts  to  the  overthrow  that  is  not  characterised  by  the  same 
of  the  most  valuable  institutions  of  anti-Protestant  spirit.  (Hear — hear 
this  country.  That  the  Irish  Pro-  —hear.)  In  every  instance  which  we 
testants  are  no  paltry  faction,  as  they  have  witnessed  qf  the  exercise  of 
have  been  represented,  but  a  gallant  power  and  authority,  but  one  spirit 
people,  possessing  a  moral  and  phy-  appears  to  have  pervaded  their  ac- 
sical  energy,  which  no  power  can  tions— but  one  motive  appears  to 
crush — comprising  the  vast  propor-  have  influenced  them,  namely,  the 
tion  of  the  property,  education,  and  discovery  of  the  most  insulting 
industry  of  Ireland — the  descendants  means  by  which  the  feelings  of  the 
of  the  brave  men  who  won  privileges  Protestants  might  be  wounded,  their 
and  rights  which  their  posterity  must  dearest  rights  invaded,  and,  finally, 
not  forfeit  by  indolence  and  neglect."  their  religion  exterminated.  (Cheers.) 
*'  We  trust  that  that  loyal  and  reso-  In  the  recent  appointments  to  the 
lute  body  of  men  who  belong  to  the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties,  have 
Orange  institution  of  Ireland,  who  they  not  put  aside  men  of  station,  of 
so  often  and  so  successfully  have  rank  and  character ;  and  in  the  ap- 
come  forward  in  defence  of  the  laws  pointments  they  have  made,  have 
and  Constitution  of  their  country  they  not  actually  added  insult  to  in- 
in  times  of  peril,  will  not  now  be  lury?"  As  to  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
unmindful  of  the  noble  principles  believes  that,  if  it  be  carried,  the 
on  which  they  have  associated,  and  repeal  of  the  Union  must  ensue,  and, 
that  they,  and  all  the  otber  classes  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that 
of  our  Protestant  brethren,  will  co-  measure,  the  downfall  of  the  Pro- 
operate  with  us  in  making  the  most  testant  aristocracy;  and  that  if  the 
urgent  and  decisive  statement  of  our  Irish  Reform  Bill  pass,  (what  is  it 
wrongs  to  our  most  gracious  sove-  now  to  be  ?)  it  will  give  to  the 
rei^."  ^  That  while  we  call  upon  Roman  Catholics  such  an  increase 
all  Irish  Protestants  for  their  instant  of  power  in  Parliament,  as  not  only 
and  entire  co-operation,  we  would,  to  injure  the  Protestant  interest,  but 
in  the  strongest  language,  impress  to  obstruct  any  administration  from 
upon  them  the  most  implicit  obe-  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
dience  to  the  law,  and  of  avoiding  In  that  event  affairs  would  be  of  a 
every  occasion  leading  even  remotely  more  desperate  character  than  in 
to  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace;  England ;  for  in  Ireland  they  would 
to  the  Protestant  Clergy  of  all  deno-  have  not  merely  to  contend  against 
minations  we  need  say  nothing,  but  the  democratic  encroachment  of  the 
assure  them  of  our  anxiety  to  pre-  mob,  but  against  a  mob  who  are 
serve  them  in  that  condition  in  which  blinded  by  priests,  and  led  astray 
they  have  been  so  effective  in  the  by  mischievous  and  designing  dema- 
inculcation  of  scriptural  truth,  and  gogues,  far  worse  than  any  yet  heard 
of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  all  roaring  or  growling  in  England, 
Christian  virtues."  though  there  the  many-headed  mon- 
These  are  all  resolutions  of  the  ster  has  been  bellowing  with  all  his 
right  stamp,  and  worthy  of  the  Pro-  mouths. 

testant  Patriots  of  Ireland.     Lord  Mr  Cooper  and  Mr  Hamilton,  in 

Valentia  joins  the  previous  speakers  the  few  words  they  use,  let  us  under- 

in  ^eir  indignant  reprobation  of  the  stand  that  the  same  game  is  played 

insultiDg  and  injurious  conduct  of  in  Ireland  as  in  Britain — getting  up 

the  Ministry  towards  the  Preserva-  paltry  Reform  meetings,  at  which 

tives.    **  They  have  now,"  he  says,  half-a-dozen  gentlemen,  at  the  most, 

'^  been  upwards  of  twelve  months  in  shewed  their  faces^  red  with  disap- 

:jMoe,  and  not  a  single  appointment  pointed  shame-*«nd  then  trumpeting 

'kar'^aken  place,  from  uiat  of  my  in  newspapers  4he  odioua  QTai!k&%%r 
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tberum  as  no  less  than  a  county-  competition  wUb,  but  must  be  sacrificed 
meeting,  expressive  by  its  voice  (oh  I  to,  the  feel^iga  of  the  great  mass  of  the  pre. 
what  a  stink  was  there,  my  country-  ponderating  Roman  Catholic  population* 
men  !)  of  the  moral  sentiments  of  Can  it  be  possible  for  a  moment  to  con- 
Ireland  I  Thus,  in  Sligo  such  a  ce»^'e  ^^^^  ^heir  feelings  and  interests  win 
wretched  assemblage  was  lately  got  "^^  ^^  considered,  when  it  is  known  that 
up,  the  gentlemen  present  being  their  numbers  exceed  the  entire  population 
n^rly  numerable  on  the  fingers;  of  Scot  and  ?-.(hear,  hear.)  Moreover,  m 
and  at  Kilmainham,  a  meetingfpur.  calcu  atmg  the  physical  force  of  Ireland, 

porting  to  be  a  county  meeting,  was  f  "^'^/"^  ^."?*^"  "^''^  JTl^^"  T^J 

™--.i^i.«  ♦!»«  ^,^«jL>  r^  »K»!.«  on  to  be  taken  mto  account — (hear,  hear.) 

^^^^JJ    IL    ^     u^A  We  must  bear  in  mind  thTioral  enerw 

out  of  1200  reffistered  freeholders—  ui      c       i  !          j  j-     .•       *i-^ 

and  yet  the  acSre«.  will  be  present-  "P""*  '^  'PP'J""*  "'"'  """^""f  '»»* 

ed  to  the  King  as  emanating  from 

^e  Freeholders  of  the  County  of 


Dublin  I 

Lord  Mandeville's  speech  is  little 


force— (cheers.)  I  simply  declare  the 
feelings  of  others  when  I  say  there  is  no€ 
a  Protestant  in  Ireland  who  does  not 
consider  that  he  is  the  descendant  of 
a    conqueror— (cheers)— that  there  is 


inferior  in  straightrforward  truthful-  not  a  Protestant  in  Ireland  who  is  not 
nessto  that  of  Mr  Waring.  The  fol-  imbued  with  that  recollection  of  the 
lowing  passage  is  excellent,  and  well-    past,  which  assures  liim  of  a  confident 

anticipation  of  the  future.  That  he  more« 
over  is  determined  to  maintain  that  cha- 
racter which  is  his  inheritance,  whenever 
the  King,  the  Constitution,  and  the  lawa 
shall  call  upon  him  to  do  80-«-(cheer8.}  It 
is  also  necessary  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land should  know  that  the  necessity  of 
the  combination  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  legal  authorities,  but  is 
considered  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  massacre  of  our  people.  For  I  feel 
conscious,  that  if  the  Protestants  were 
left  unprotected  by  these  means  of  self-, 
preservation— if  the  Protestants  were  left, 
unarmed  and  uocombined,  I  fear,  I  say,, 
that  the  scenes  of  an  Irish  St  Bartholo* 
mew  would  be  again  enacted—^loud  criea 
of  hear.)  With  respect  to  the  property, 
of  the  Protestants,  I  have  no  hesitation . 
in  saying,  that  not  only  are  nineteen* 
twentieths  of  the  wealth  and  respectabU 
lity  on  our  side,  but  we  have  actually 
that  which,  among  a  free  people,  will 
create  wealth,  viz.  a  greater  proportion  of 


timed : — 

"  Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  terms  of 
the  Resolution  ;  but  why  does  it  appeal 
to  the  physical  force  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland?  Not  for  the  purpose  of 
threatening  or  intimidating  the  Govern- 
ment; but  in  declaring  that  ingredient 
in  their  political  importance,  it  does  a 
service  to  a  weak  Government,  by  shew-> 
ing  them  that  if  they  act  with  less  injus- 
tice and  more  impartiality  towards  them, 
that,  in  their  hour  of  peril,  they  may  cal- 
culate not  only  upon  a  tried  and  loyal 
body,  but  also  upon  the  support  of  those 
who  will  enable  them,  by  physical  means, 
if  they  should  become  necessary,  to  act 
independently  of  a  faction  which  now 
forces  them  not  only  to  abandon  mea- 
sures which  they  had  intended  to  pursue, 
but  to  originate  others  which  I  would 
j&iin  imagine  are  not  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  their  own  inclinations. 
The   resolution  states,   that   the    Irish 


Protestonts  are  no  paltry  faction-(hear,  — -  -^~"'»  t...  «K,c«tci  h'^j'^iuuu  oi 
hear.)  The  proportion  of  the  nu^ers  of  ""^^f 'y*  /"*^  «°^"«  y»  and  activity.  I 
Roman  Catholic,  as  sUted  by  Mr  Les-     ""'^^  ^^  ^^^  "l^'f'  l^!"^  ^  ^^Y^  »^'  ^'S. 


covered  a  want  of  sobriety  or  honesty  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry  any  where,  ex- 
cept where  they  had  not  Protestant  prin- 
ciples to  actuate  them.*' 

His  Lordship  then  speaks,  in  terms 
equally  just  and  animated,  of  the 
Orange  institution,  as  being  compo* 
sed  of  a  loyal  body  of  men,  not  con- 
tenting themselves  with  clamarausiy 
to  do  away  the  error  that  exists  in  Eng-  proclaiming  the  general  popularity 
land  with  respect  to  our  numbers.  The  Of  the  individual  who  sits  upon  the 
general  impression  there  is,  I  believe,  (at  Throne,  but  who  have  always,  by  their 
least  it  was  mine  until  I  came  to  this  deeds,  declared  their  devotion  to  king^ 
country,)  that  the  number  of  Protestants  ly  rule,  to  his  Majesty s  Jtmiiiy,  and 
was  so  small,  tliat  their  opinions,  and  pri-  the  constitution  of  the  cowUry.  He 
vileges,  and  rights,  could  not  be  put  in    acknowledges  that  he  brought  with 


lie  Foster,  is  about  two  and  a  half  to  one, 
and  this  agrees  with  other  calculations  I 
have  heard,  in  making  the  Protestant  po- 
pulation about  two  millions  and  a  half— 
(cheers.)  It  is  right  that  this  fact  should 
be  stated,  in  order  that  our  brethren  in 
England  and  Scotland  may  know  that  cur 
number  is  so  large,  and  thereby  ensure 
us,  when  our  voice  is  heard,  their  sym- 
pathy and  support.     It  is  most  advisable 
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him  tb  Ireland  prejadice*  againfift  —(hear,  hear.)  It  should  be  impressed 
the  Orange  itistthitibn— tWt  m  had  on  Parilament,  thaj  if  they  pass  the  mea- 
heard  theto  described  ad  "  a-aespica-  ^wre  of  Reform,  they  willl  be  guUty  of 
blerace!*'  Biit " I foiind fhem  loyal,  ^"^^  '  "^  *^ 
peaceable^  well-disposed — arrayed  in 
a  society  (comprehending  1800  lod- 

fes  and  150,000  men)  acknowledged 
y  the  law,  and  countenanced  by  the 
royal  family— ramified  through  Ire- 

land-andare  thesethementobede;  ^^.^  we  endure^they  ought  to  be  assu- 
BDised,  and  msulted,  and  degraded  i  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^„^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
Ko.    He  hopes  that      the  efiect  ot     the  last,  provided  they  wUl  not  alloW  these 

changes  to  take  place,  which,  if  accom- 
plished, must  destroy  the  Protestants  of 
this  kingdom.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 


the  grossest  breach  of  faith  towards  the 
Protestants  of  Irekind.  Oar  brethren 
ought  to  be  assured  tliat  they  may  rely 
with  confidence  that  there  is  a  force  in 
this  country  ready  to  support  them  in 
their  hour  of  peril,  and  all  that  we  seek  for 
in  return  is  their  sympathy  for  the  wrongs 


hopes 
this  meeting  will  be  to  combine  with 
them,  in  one  powerful  phalanx,  the 
whole  moral  and  physical  energies 
of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland." 

In  seconding  the  resolution  moved 
by  Lord  Mandeville,  D.  Crommelin, 
Esq.,  confirms  the  important  state- 
ments made  by  Mr  Holt  Waring  and 
others  respecting  the  relative  amount 
of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  popu- 
lation. On  that  subject  the  ignorance 
too  common  among  us  in  Britain 
emboldens  all  agitators,  great  and 
small,  to  utter  tne  most  atrocious 


if  Reform  be  carried,  from  sixry  to  seventy 
Roman  Catholic  members  will  be  return- 
ed for  this  country ;  and  if  this  number 
do  but  stick  together — as  they  most  as- 
suredly will,  what  Ministry,  may  I  ask, 
could  withstand  such  a  combination  ?*' 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  mo- 
ved to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  called  the  meeting.  Lord  Roden 
left  the  chair,  and  in  reply  to  Lord 
Longford,  who  intimated  to  him  the 


doctrines,  based  on  the  most  flagrant    resolution,  passed  by  acclamation, 

concluded  the  business  of  a  day— 
which  will  be  felt  widely  over  all 
Ireland — in  a  speech  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  One  extract  from  it  we 
must  give : — 

<<  Gentlemen,  I  lament  that  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  prevents  me  from  going 
at  any  length  into  the  subjects  wbtcti 
have  been  referred  to ;  but  there  is  one 
topic  contained  in  the  Resolution  moved 
by  my  friend  Lord  Mandeville,  upon 
which  I  must  say  a  word — I  mean  the 
strong  necessity,  the  imperative  duty,^ 
which  devolves  upon  the  Protestant  ma- 
gistracy, not  to  yield  to  the  feelings  of 


fatsehoods, 

*'  Reference  has  been  made,  in  the 
conrs^  of  our  proceedings,  to  the  nume- 
rical strength  of  the  Protestants.  Our 
strength,  I  Apprehend,  has  been  rather 
nriderratied  than  the  contrary.  We  come 
more  near.  It  will  be  found,  to  three  mil- 
lions thstn  to  two  and  a  half  millions,  as 
h»«  been  stated.  Now,  with  all  Mr 
O^Conneirs  boasting,  he  is  not  able  to 
shew  that  there  are  more  than  five  mil- 
lions of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  coun- 
try<^^and  surely  the  disparity  of  numbers 
is  not  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  Govern- 
ment in  heaping  all  its  favours  upon  the 


Roman  Catholics,  and  in  depressing,  by     disgust  which  are  so  naturally  excited  by 


every  means  within  their  power,  the  loyal 
Protestants  of  the  country — (hear,  hear.) 
And,  my  lord,  let  me  ask,  is  property  to 
have  no  weight  in  a  civilized  state  ?  If 
we  look  to  the  property  of  this  country, 
we  will  find  that  nine-tenths  of  it  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants — (hear.) 
My  lord,  it  is  not  merely  because  the 
proper^  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Protest- 
ants that  we  now  set  up  a  claim  for  pro- 
tection. At  the  timo  of  the  Union  a 
pledge  wa»  given  that  property  should  be 
rqiresented  in  Parliament  in  proportion 
to  its  amount,  and  without  reference  to 
thenvRMrical  strength  of  the  party  pos- 
sesaiog  iu    The  pledge  given  at  that  pe- 


the  indignities  and  insults  which  have 
been  offered  to  them.  I  trust  these  ma- 
gistrates, who  have  ever  been  foremost  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  will  not  act 
precipitately,  but  will  remember,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  there  are  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  Protestants  at  least  in  this 
kingdom,  who  must  look  to  them  for  jus- 
tice— (hear,  hear,  and  cheering. )  I  think 
it  a  most  important  matter  that  our  nu- 
merical force,  which  has  been  so  faith- 
fully and  so  boldly  put  forward  here  to- 
day, should  he  clearly  stated,  as  I  think 
the  times  ar«  at  hand,  when  to  the  sinews 
and  strength  of  these  Profvstants,  wider 
God,  we  mutt  look  for  tlM" preservation 


r^4v.w^  that  thA-  Protestant  borought  of  our  prop0rCies,>fliulfh«iiiaift(enaDce  of 
\9^^  to  r^fft^ain  >  aq ; tli ty  w»rt^  and-  •  were  our  faitfa.  i  ium0  tto  4otAit'  of  the  issue, 
n^fg^  im  opened  to  th^.Roaian  Catholics    if  we  are  but  united  $  but  ft  la  hcc«v)A«  ^« 
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times  may  be  near  when  great  privation 9 
may  arise,  and  nothing  but  that  8tren|fth 
wbiqh  is  given  from   God  can  enable, 
when  you  and  I  may  be  called  upon  to 
imitate  the  noble  conduct  of  our  aoces.* 
try,  and  ascend  the  scaffold  rather  than 
renounce  our  faith.   Gentlemen,  it  is  on 
that  account  that  I  vievv  with  peculiar 
regret  the  appointments  which  have  been 
made  of  commissioners,  to  regulate  the 
education  of  the  people  of  this  country— 
^  commission  which  does  not  hesitate  to 
^vow  that  the  Bible  is  not  to   be  the 
foundation  of  their  system — that  Bible, 
which  alone  can  enable  us  to  meet  the 
trials  which  surround  us,  and  to  die  in 
the  land  in  which  our  forefathers  have 
bled — (loud    pheers)— ^whlch    has    ever 
been  the  birthright  of  Protestants,  and 
the  charter  of  a  Christian's  privilege.   Is 
it  possible  that  tbe  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land will  consent  to  consign  their  child<« 
ren  to  a  system  of  education,  in  which 
the  Book  of  God  is  denied  them  ?  and 
garbled  extracts  of  Scripture  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  whole,  to  meet,  forsooth, 
the  prejudices  of  the  Romish  priests,  or 
the  doubts  of  the  infidels  of  the  day?   I 
trust  not  I  for  how  can  God  bless  such  a 
system  ?     How    can    such    unchristian 
trickery  ever  be  submitted  to  by  them  ?*' 
w<.(loud  cheers.) 

That  the  affairs  of  Ireland  have 
long  been  in  a  most  distracted  and 
dangerous  condition,  is  known  to  all 
men;  but  it  is  not  known  to  all 
men  that  by  far  the  most  of  the  mi- 
sery has  been  produced  by  the  dis- 
countenance and  discouragement  by 
Government — not  the  present  only 
•^of  the  great  Protestant  Conserva- 
tive Body,  by  whom  alone  that  coun- 
try can  be  saved  from  ruin.  Know- 
ledge there,  as  every  where  else  in 
the  world  now,  must  be  the  stability 
of  the  state.  But  what  true  know- 
ledge ever  flourished  under  the  shade 
of  superstition  ?  We  mean  no  insult 
to   our  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 
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We  know,  and  admire^  and  love,  the 
virtues  of  the  many  thousand  en- 
lightenea  persons  belonging,  in  Ire- 
land, to  that  faith.   But  not  for  their 
sakes  can  we  be  withheld  from  de- 
claring what  all  the  reformed  world 
knows,  that  in  Protestantism  alone 
reside*  the  power  to  spread  light  over 
that  thick  darkness  of  ignorance  in 
which  so  much  of  Ireland  has  so 
long  been  benighted.    It  is  illiberal, 
forsooth,  to  prefer  ope  religion  te 
another — It  is  baseness  and  bigot* 
ry  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  made 
free  by  breaking  up  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual bondage  which  the  wisest 
men  have  shewn  the  soul   suffers 
in  Papistry,  and  against  which  the 
noblest  faculties   of   a  noble  race 
struggle  in  vain.    Were  the  Church 
of  England  in  Ireland  to  be  shaken 
—we  shall  not  say  overthrown — into 
what  profounder  barbarism  would 
the  nation  fall  I  It  is  cheering,  cer- 
tainly, to  hear  Mr  Stanley  declaring 
the  determination  of  Government  to 
defend  and  secure  the  rights  of  that 
noble  establishment.  May  the  means 
about  to  be  adopted  for  that  end  be 
wise,  and  their  adoption  uninfluen- 
ced by  clamour  and  intimidation. — 
Let  that  wicked  faction  be  silenced 
who  calumniate  that  establishment 
•—and  while  they  brutally  abuse  tts 
learned,  enlightened,  conscientious, 
and  active  ministers,  keep  eternally 
trumpeting  the  praises  of  other  pas- 
tors, among  whom  there  are  many 
good  men,  but  who,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  far  down  indeed  in  the  in- 
tellectual scale,  and  all  unfit  for  spi- 
ritual instructors.  But  on  this  mighty 
subject  we  shall  speak  in  a  series  <h 
articles  from  the  pen  of  one  who  un- 
derstands it  well  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  who  will  utter  not  a  word  which 
his  conscience  does  not  tell  him  is 
the  truth ! 


» .. 
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Charles  MoNTFORT'shistor^y  from 
fifteen  to  five-and-twenty,  might 
be  comprised  in  three  wovde,  Eton, 
St  James's,  the  Guards.  The  first 
had  sent  him  forth  a  tolerable  scho- 
lar and  an  intolerable  coxcomb; 
tjbe  second  had  made  him  a  King's 
pa^e,  and  taught  him  the  glor^  of  a 
pair  of  epaulets,  and  the  wisdom 
of  seeing  much,  and  saying  as  little 
about  it  as  possible ;  and  the  third 
had  initiated  him  into  the  worst 
mess  and  the  best  company  in  London, 
into  the  art  of  walking  St  James's 
Street  six  hours  a-day,  and  balan- 
cing the  loss  by  the  productive  em- 
ployment of  as  many  of  the  night  at 
the  Clubs,  concluding  with  a  mission 
to  the  Peninsula,  which  returned 
him  with  a  new  step  in  the  Gazette,  a 
French  ball  tlu*ough  his  arm,  and  a 
determination  to  die  a  generalis- 
simo. 

But  what  are  the  determinations 
of  men,  even  of  guardsmen?  His 
first  intelligence,  on  rejoining  his 
fellow  promenaders  on  the  Campagna 
felice  of  St  James's  Street,  was,  that 
fate  had  decided  against  his  laurels. 
The  venerable  Earl,  his  uncle,  was 
on  that  bed,  from  which  the  stanch- 
est  devotion  to  the  bottle,  and  the 
minister  for  tiiie  time  being,  could 
not  save  him.  A  fit  of  apoplexy  had 
wound  up  ike  arrears  of  the  physi- 
cians. Expeditious  as  art  might  be, 
nature  outran  her ;  and  before  the 
most  rapid  and  royal  practitioner  in 
town  could  prescribe  a  second  spe- 
cific for  the  Earl,  the  world  had  lost 
one  of  its  "  best  of  men,"  and  stea- 
diest ban^  vivants — the  Treasury  one 
of  its  most  vigorous  voters,  the  opera 
one  of  its  most  persevering  patrons, 
and  Charles Montfort  his  only  chance 
of  rivalling  Napoleon  or  Wellington. 
Charles  s  father  was  still  alive, 
and  a  brother  stood  between  himself 
and  the  title.  But  an  earldom  in  pro- 
apect,  or  possibility,  made  him  a 
more  important  object  than  he  had 
been  twenty-four  hours  before.  It 
was  decided,  in  a  grand  council  of 
the  family,  that  the  son  of  so  ancient 
a  house  was  fit  for  better  things  than 
Ui8  thnift  of  a  French  \»ayonet  A 
iiAt  from  the  Tr<HiBuryi  whioh  ww 


solicitous  of  keeping  up  an  interest 
in  the  family,  pointed  out  diplomacy 
as  the  most  natural  career  for  the 
cadet  of  the  noble  house ;  and 
Charles,  with  such  sighs  as  a  King's 
page  nurtured  into  the  guardsman 
can  heave  for  any  thing  under  the 
moon,  wore  his  epaulets  for  the 
last  time,  when  at  Court  he  kissed 
the  King's  hand,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Tuscan 
mission. 

Nelson  said,  in  his  sailor-like  way, 
**  That  he  never  met  an  Italian  who 
was  not  a  fiddler  or  a  scoundrel." 
—  But  to  the  honourable  Charles 
Montfort,  Tuscany  was  a  bed  of 
roses.  Whatever  the  Court  may 
have  become  during  the  last  ten 
years,  it  was  then  the  consummate 
scene  of  la  belle  folie.  The  men 
were  all  preux  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion,  high-bred,  happy,  and  heroi<^— 
the  women,  the  perfection  of  grace, 
constancy,  and  quadrilling.  All  was 
accomplishment.  Dukes  led  their 
own  orchestras.  Marchionesses  pre- 
sided at  the  piano.  Sovereign  Princiss 
made  chansons,  and  premier  Ba^* 
Tons  played  the  trombone.  The 
whole  atmosphere  was  music  Th(^ 
Influence  spread  from  the  ear  tor^i 
heart,  and  the  lingua  Toscandt^r^ 
quired  no  bocca  Romana  to  transfuse 
into  the  very  '*  honey  dew"  of  the 
tender  passion. 

It  is  true,  that  there  was  not  much 
severity  of  labour  going  on  in  this 
land  of  Cythera.  The  envoys  were 
not  often  compelled  to  forego  the 
toilet  for  the  desk,  nor  the  beaux 
secretaires  to  give  up  their  lessons 
on  the  guitar  for  the  drudgery  of 
copying  dispatches.  A  "  protocol" 
would  have  scared  the  gentle  state 
from  its  propriety;  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Morning  Post,  once  a  week 
from  London,  with  the  account  of 
routs  in  which  they  had  not  shared, 
and  the  anticipation  of  dinners  and 
dejeunes  which  they  were  never  to 
enjoy,  was  the  only  pain  which  Di- 
plomacy suffered  to  raise  a  ripple 
on  the  tranquil  surface  of  its  soul. 

The  Tuscan  ladies  are  proverbial- 
ly the  most  frightful  among  the  fe- 
males of  Italy,  a  country  tA  ^\v\^ 
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nothing  but  patriotic  blindness,  or 
poetic  rapture,  ever  attributed  Itte 
perfection  of  womanhood.  But  all 
the  world  goes  to  Tuscany — of  all 
the  Italian  principalities,  the  one 
which  offers  least  to  the  lover  of  the 
arts,  past  or  present,  but  which  has 
the  s:oftest  name.  Romance  is  the 
charm  of  the  sex ;  and  all  the  fairest 
of  the  fair,  of  every  land,  tend  to 
Florence,  like  shooting  stars  darting 
from  every  quarter  of  the  heavens 
to  the  zenith.  And  fairest  of  the 
fair  was  the  Lady  Matilda  Mowbray. 
The  description  of  female  beauty  is 
like  the  description  of  pictures  and 
churches,  out  of  taste;  and, like  the 
architect  of  old,  who  desired  to  rest 
his  claims,  not  on  his  words,  but  on 
his  performances.  Lady  Matilda's 
charms  are  best  told  by  what  they 
effected.  In  the  first  hour  after  her 
display  at  court,  the  honourable 
Charles  Montfort  quarrelled,  pro 
tempore^  with  the  Countess  Carissi- 
ma  Caricoletta.  In  a  week,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  a  single  opera  box, 
and  that  the  Lady  Matilda's — and  in  a 
month,  he  had  constituted  himself 
her  declared  attendant,  abandoned 
the  Casino  and  five  guinea  points, 
drawn  upon  himself  the  open  envy 
of  the  cavalieri,  and  earned  the  irre- 
concilable hostility  of  as  many  duch- 
esses and  countesses  as  would  have 
made  a  female  ledon  of  honour. 

The  Lady  Matilda  had  not  much 
in  her  favour— she  was  only  young, 
animated,  and  beautiful.  Her  rivals 
were  pre-eminent  in  rouge  and  ro- 
mance. The  cavalieri  wondered 
round  all  the  pircles,  ice  in  hand, 
how  a  man  of  the  secretary's  tact 
could  contrast  the  brown  skins,  fire 
darting  eyes,  and  solid  shapes  of  the 
enchantresses  of  Florence,  with  the 
niaiseries  of  the  English  physiogno- 
my, with  dove-like  eyes,  cheeks  of 
rose,  and  the  proportions  of  a  sylph. 
But  the  secretary  had  been  but  six 
months  in  Tuscany,  and  that  must 
account  for  it.  His  education  was 
incomplete;  he  was  still  but  a  di- 
plomatic barbare;  and  he  would 
still  require  six  months  to  mature 
his  taste,  make  him  see  the  beauties 
of  a  half  negro  skin,  and  worship  a 
female  cento  of  rappee,  macaroni, 
and  airs  from  the  last  opera. 

But  the  Lady  Matilda  had  her  ad- 
mirers even  among  the  cavalieri. 
She  posseseed  one  charm,  to  which 


[Jan. 


the  foreign  heart  has  been  sensftiy^ 
in  every  age  from  Clovis,  and  in  evei^ 
corner  Of  the  continent,  from  tlie 
White  Sea  to  the  Black.  She  was  th0 
mistress  of  five  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling a-year ;  a  sum  which,  when  con- 
verted into  any  shape  cognizable  by- 
the  foreign  eye,  rixdollar,  franc,  or 
milrea,  seemed  infinite.  She  had  at 
once  a  Polish  prince  at  her  feet,  a 
German  sovereign,  with  a  territory 
of  a  dozen  square  miles,  and  au  array 
of  half  a  regiment,  honouring  her* 
each  night  with  his  supplication  for 
her  hand,  in  the  first  valse — and  an 
Ex-French  count,  who  had  been  dis- 
tinguished in  the  runaway  froni 
Moscow,  the  runaway  from  Leipslc^ 
and  the  runaway  from  Waterloo, 
until  he  had  become  so  expert  in  fu- 
gitation,  that  he  had  run  away  from 
his  creditors  and  his  king  alike,  in 
Paris,  and  was  free  to  exhibit  his 
showy  figure,  and  a  dozen  stars,  at 
every  ridotto,  ball,  and  bill  lard- table 
in  Christendom.  The  Lady  Matilda 
was  not  born  a  coquette ;  but 

'*  Who  can  hold  a  fire  within  bis  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus?**  . 

In  this  blaze  of  cordons,  and  per- 
petual glow  of  homage,  what  female 
heart,  not  absolutely  stone,  could  rcr 
sist  a  little  nitrification?  Besides, 
the  dolce  far  niente,  which  an  £lng- 
lishman  devotes  to  the  infernal  goqs 
every  hour  he  remains  under  his 
own  foggy  sky,  molested  by  thb 
sight  of  the  myriads  round  him,  all 
busily  making  their  way  througjif 
life,  is  the  very  principle  of  exists 
ence  under  the  bluest  of  heavens, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  which  burns 
out  the  activity  of  man  at  the  sum- 
mer heat  of  150  of  Reaumur.  Those 
who  must  shut  their  casements  at 
ten  in  the  morning,  or  be  roasted 
alive,  find  the  necessity  of  con- 
suming the  next  six  hours  in  sleeps 
and  the  next  in  paying  or  receiving 
the  attentions  due  to  the  sex  in  everjr 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Chevalier 
melts  down  the  twelve  desperat^ 
hours  of  his  day  in  regulating  hfs 
mustaches,  counting  his  fortunes 
at  Faro,  or  preparing  those  exqui^ 
site  civilities  of  the  moment,  thosb 
.  impromptus  faits  a  loisir,  which  eif 
tablish  a  lord  among  wits,  and  a  wtt 
among  lords ;  the  brilliant  ^ii/aro^ 
of  a  brilliant  circle;  ajiia .among  Wo^ 
men,  the  happy  tide  of  w'**  mmt 
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dangerous  of  men."  With  the  fairer 
portion  of  the  earth,  the  natural  re- 
source is  a  French  novel,  or  a  poodle, 
inveterate  scandal,  or  a  cabinet  coun- 
cil w^ith  Madame  Vaurien,  the  most 
celebrated  marchande  that  ever  add- 
ed loveliness  to  the  lovely  on  the 
siinny  side  of  the  Apennines. 

In  this  world  of  rapture  and  yawn- 
ing, this  central  paradise  of  passion 
indescribtible,  and  tediousness  be- 
yond a  name,  the  Lady  Matilda  was 
Gradually  assimilating  to  the  clime, 
he  had  already  discovered  that 
English  reserve  was  a  remnant  of 
the  original  Pict,  which  could  not 
be  abolished  too  soon  by  an  aspirant 
after  the  graces.  The  Polish  prince 
was  found  to  be  essential  to  her 
toilet ;  the  German  potentate  was 
the  best  carrier  of  an  opera-glass 
within  the  limits  of  civilisation,  and 
the  ex-aide-de-camp  of  the  ex-em- 
peror was  the  soul  of  quadrilles, 
polonoises,  and  pas  a  la  Turque.  The 
tair  Matilda  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming a  figurante  of  the  most  ardent 
quality  —  when  Montfort  stept  in 
between  her  and  this  height  of  fo- 
reign fame.  He  was  handsome,  man- 
ly, and  sincere.  The  heart  of  the 
lady  recovered  its  right  tone,  like 
an  instrument  struck  by  the  mas- 
ter's hand.  The  foreign  plating  was 
found  light  beside  the  solid  material 
of  his  honourable  heart  and  matu- 
red understanding.  The  mustached 
adorers  grew  tiresome.  Foreign 
love-making  is  an  art,  and  when  the 
secret  is  found  out,  the  whole  affair 
is  too  easily  copied  to  be  worth  ca- 
ring for.  But  Montfort  had  not  been 
long  enough  in  the  school  to  have 
acquired  the  style.  He  was  in  love, 
seriously,  gravely,  with  his  whole 
sober  soul.  Let  the  world,  whether 
of  St  James's  or  St  Petersburgh,  say 
what  it  will,  this  is  the  true  victor 
after  all.  "  L'homme  qui  rit,"  says 
Voltaire,  "n* est  pas  dangereux."  The 
adn^e  is  true  in  more  than  politics. 
And  when  Montfort  "  pulled  his  hat 
upon  his  brows,"  forgot,  like  Hamlet, 
has  custom  of  exercise,  and  saw  this 
gentle  heaven  and  earth  but  a  pesti- 
lent congregation  of  vapours,  when 
he  was  seen  at  Court  only  to  be  pro- 
nounced dull,  and  sat  in  the  opera- 
box  ofthe  brilliant  Condessadi  Cuor'- 
lU'deote^  like  one  of  the  carved  Cu- 
pids oil  the  back  of  her  gilded  chair, 
}He'  fiiighsh  heart  of  the  fair  Ma- 
iSSLik  pronoubced  him  iastmctXvelj 


the  most  animated  of  all  compa- 
DJ^a,  the  most  intellectual  of  all 
envoys,  and  the  most  promising  of 
all  lords  and  masters  to  be.  Obso- 
lete as  the  phrase  is;  and  suspicious 
as  it  makes  the  history,  they  were 
both  prodigiously  in  love. 

But  the  denouement  lingered ;  for 
of  all  passions  the  true  one  has  the 
least  power  of  the  tongue.  That 
member  which  acquires  such  sud- 
den faculties  in  general  after  a  month 
of  matrimony,  is  as  generally  para- 
lysed a  mouth  before.  Montfort, 
by  nature  eloquent,  and  by  habit  con- 
versant in  the  happiest  turns  of 
levee  language,  found  his  art  of 
speech  unable  to  express  what  his 
footman  could  have  told  in  three 
words.  The  Lady  Matilda,  the  mis- 
tress of  three  languages,  could  not 
find  one  to  say  for  her  what  lay 
before  her  glance  in  the  first  page 
of  every  novel  on  her  dressing-table. 
But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
and  the  time  for  the  recovery  of 
their  organs  was  at  hand. 

Monttortand  his  fair  one  had  met 
at  a  hat  masque — danced  together, 
supped  together,  put  on,  and  t^en 
ofi:'  their  masks  together.  Still  the 
mysterious  word  which  each  pined 
to  utter,  was  unpronounced,  when 
the  lady  chaperon  came  to  declare 
that  it  was  the  hour  of  retiring.  The 
command  was  like  the  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  Montfort 
saw  with  a  sigh  the  withdrawing 
vision  of  that  beauty  which  carried 
away  all  his  aspirations.  As  he  was 
leaning,  in  the  true  lover-like  wist- 
fulness,  on  the  rose-wreathed  ba- 
lustrades of  the  concert-room,  his 
ear  was  caught  by  a  whisper  from 
one  of  the  attendants.  The  fellow 
was  hurrying  one  of  the  fiddlers  to 
get  rid  of  his  task,  to  change  his 
silk  draperies  for  a  surtout,  his  in- 
strument for  a  case  of  pistols,  and 
be  on  the  watch  at  the  corner  of  the 
Casa  Doralice.  The  name  startled 
Montfort.  The  Lady  Matilda  ten- 
anted the  two -and -twenty  marble 
salons  of  the  Casa.  He  sprang  from 
his  position  to  seize  his  informant ; 
but  as  the  crowd  were  gathering  at 
that  moment  round  a  Sjgnora  with 
an  irresistible  voice,  and  a  panache 
presented  to  her  by  th^  Autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias  ^e  ;;u,ig^t  as  well 
have  charged  a  4>^^\03x,  ^l  ^u\\^&- 
siers.  Th&.val^^icA?^ 
fort's  sole  Te«butc«  ^ 
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wfnp^s  of  the  wind  10  the  Casa  D(k> 
ralice.  '- 

But  when  did  "  the  course  of 
true  love  mn  fimooth  ?*'  The  night 
without  was  the  most  formidable 
contrast  to  the  night  Within.  Tem- 
pest in  all  its  shapes  was  doing  its 
wild  will,  from  the  Zenith  to  the 
Nadir.  Thunder,  lightnitig,  and  rain 
had  met,  as  if  by  general  consent,  to 
celebrate  their  orgies  over  the  capi- 
tal of  Tuscany.  Cavalry,  cabriolets, 
and  chasseurs,  all  had  disappeared, 
and  the  lover,  raging  with  impa- 
tience, fear,  and  passion,  felt  how 
empty  a  thing  it  is  to  be  but  an  am- 
bassador, or  even  that  more  po- 
tential thing,  the  secretary  to  an  am- 
bassador. 

However,  the  lady's  danger  pro- 
hibited delay,  and  throwing  his  cloak 
round  him,  he  rushed  into  the  de- 
serted streets,  through  ways  that 
might  have  repulsed  Hannibal  or 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  their  braves, 
ana  under  a  deluge  from  skies  and 
roofs,  which  left  little  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  imagination  on  this  side 
of  Niagara. 

The  streets  of  Florence  at  the 
best  of  times  share  but  little  of  the 
illumination  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  little  Virgins  in  the  niches 
had  all  put  out  their  lamps — the  last 
ray  of  sanctity  or  safety  had  expired 
on  the  first  blast,  through  a  circuit 
of  five  miles  of  streets,  that  even  in 
daylight  make  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult tours  of  Europe.  An  Eng- 
lishman in  a  foreign  city,  is  proverb- 
ially of  all  animals  the  most  easily 
perplexed.  He  loses  his  way  by 
nature.  Montfort  was  no  more  gift- 
ed with  the  **  organ  of  direction" 
than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and 
at  the  first  turning  from  the  palace, 
and  while  the  flash  of  its  hundred 
windows  was  still  gleaming  in  his 
eyes,  he  was  as  much  astray  as  if 
he  had  bivouacked  in  an  American 
prairie. 

But  Cupid  never  deserts  his  true 
votaries.  The  storm  which  had 
drenched  him,  and  the  darkness 
which  had  forced  him  to  feel  his 
way  from  portico  to  portico,  brought 
him  full  upon  an  overturned  coach. 
A  group  of  muffled  figures  were 
round  it,  and  the  twinkle  of  a  lan- 
tern in  one  of  their  hands,  showed 
him  the  fair  Matilda  fainting  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  tall  rufi&an,  with  a 
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mask  oil  his  face,  atid  a  huj^e  lii- 
spruck  cu^and-thrust  flourishing  ifi 
his  hand. 

This  was  an  adventure  in  the  esta- 
blished style.  A  more  considerate 
lover  would  have  paused  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  design  was  upon, 
the  lady's  person  or  her  purse; 
whether  she  was  not  carried  off  with 
her  own  consent,  and  whether  an 
intruder  might  not  get  the  Inspruck 
cUt-and-thrust  through  his  prsecor- 
dia.  But  Montfort  was  in  love  a 
VAnglaisey  which  accounts  for  all 
kinds  of  frenzies.  He  rushed  upon 
the  group, — they  gathered  round  the 
leading  cavalier, — some  of  the  strag- 
gling police  came  up, — a  regular 
melee  ensued.  Pistol-shots  were 
fired,  sabre-cuts  were  exchanged; 
and  after  a  skirmish  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  which  the  Italians  thought 
that  they  were  assailed  by  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  fiends  in  person,  Uid 
pai'oxysm  finished  by  Montfort's 
finding  the  bandits  fied,  the  street 
empty,  the  chaperon  clinging  to 
his  knees,  the  fair  Matilda  breathless 
in  his  arms,  and  the  whole  drenched 
from  top  to  toe  in  sheets  of  immi'* 
tigable  rain. 

The  morning  rose  in  poetic  glory. 
Homer's  Aurora  never  scattered  her 
roses  more  profusely  than  on  the 
skirts  of  the  retiring  storm.  The 
story  of  Montfort's  heroism,  and  the 
lady's  escape,  had  run  through  every 
boudoir  before  its  fair  tenants  had 
drawn  out  the  first  papillot.  A 
rescue  is,  by  all  the  laws  of  romance, 
an  irresistible  claim.  In  the  course 
of  that  memorable  day,  Montfort 
found  his  lost.faculty  of  speech,  the. 
Lady  Matilda  had  acknowledged  hit 
right  to  the  hand  which  he  nad  so 
gallantly  preserved,  and  at  her  soirSe, 
the  whole  circle  of  the  Tuscan  commt 
it  faut  presented  themselves  with 
renewed  homage;  the  German  Prince 
and  M.  le  Comte  alone  sending  their 
excuses,  as  ''  suffering  under  sudden 
and  severe  colds."  Their  indisposi* 
tion  was  severe,  for  the  Court  Qiro« 
nicle  rapidly  let  out  the  secret.  The 
Count's  cold  had  taken  the  form  of 
a  pistol-shot  in  his  knee,  whicii  dia* 
qualified  him  for  Mazurkas  for  Ufe^ 
and  the  German  Landgrave  had,  b/ 
the  same  unaccountable  accident^ 
received  a  sword-cut  across  his  cheek| 
which  laid  it  open,  and  swept  awaj 
onehalf  of  hlsmunachai  finrtliera^ 
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of  his  days.  The  nature  of  the  night's 
adventure  was  now  disclosed,  but 
the  agents  were  gone.  The  German 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  carry  off 
the  heiress.  The  Count  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  time,  but  a  great  deid 
to  do  with  his  last  half  rouleau  of 
I^apoleons.  The  German  offered  to 
make  it  a  whole  one.  The  Count*s 
heroism  was  at  his  service  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  affair  was  com- 
monplace, and  before  a  week  it  was 
numbered  with  the  things  that  were. 

The  close  of  that  week  brought  a 
dispatch  from  England.  A  long,  dry 
letter  from  a  female  cousin  informed 
him,  "  by  the  Earl's  desire,"  that  he 
was  now  Lord  Castlej;on,  the  last 
hope  of  the  family;  his  elder  brother 
having  d\ed  of  the  combined  effects 
of  a  steeple  chase  and  a  county  elec- 
tion; fatigue  and  the  due  quantity 
of  popular  oratory  finished  the  work 
of  Oxford  port,  and  the  champagne 
of  the  Clarendon.  The  stamma  of 
the  young  lord  were  not  sufficient- 
ly iron  for  this  discipline,  and  the 
British  empire  suddenly  lost  a  legis- 
lator. The  new  lord  was  now  sum- 
moned peremptorily  to  England. 

Montfort  was  distracted  at  the 
news.  Of  his  brother  he  had  seen 
but  little,  and  known  less.  But  the 
decencies  of  sorrow  once  done,  how 
was  htt  to  leave  his  bel  tesoro  behind  ? 
Tlie  lady  herself  settled  the  question 
at  once.  She  would  marry  him,— 
when  and  where  he  pleased.  "  In 
Florence  then,"  exclaimed  the  lover, 
"  happiness  cannot  come  too  soon."— 
"  In  England,"  sighed  the  lady,  "  for 
I  am  determined  in  all  things,  in 
mind  and  in  marriage,  to  be  English." 
The  sentiment  raised  her  higher  than 
ever  in  the  Englishman's  heart;  "  In 
England  be  it  then."  The  carriages 
were  ordered,  the  passports  sealed, 
the  farewells  made,  the  couriers  on 
horseback,  and  in  twelve  hours,  the 
chaperon,  the  lady,  the  lover,  and 
a  whole  caravan  of  whiskered  valets 
and  chaperoned  femmes  de  chambre^ 
were  whirling  on  the  noble  road  to 
Genoa,  the  (Siraice,  Nice, — and  that 
cit^  where  all  the  roads  of  the  world 
meet,  the  city  of  cities, — London. 

The  niarriage  was  happy,  under  all 
its  circumstances.  The  weather  was 
summer,  the  season  was  the  elite  of 
a  London  winter,  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  an  aichbishop,  the 
c^uipiages  were  built  by  the  royal 
cblicnf&Ker^  tfae  Jtoriung  Post  ex* 


ceeded  its  usual  eloquence  in  the 
panegyric  on  the  bride,  the  dresses, 
the  breakfast,  and  the  liveries;  a 
royal  duke  handed  the  lady  to  her 
carriaffe,  and  the  happy  pair  drove 
off  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  of  * 
the  most  numerous  crowd  that  had 
attended,  within  memory,  at  the 
Jermyn  Street  side  of  St  James's. 

A  month  of  rapture  passed;  a 
second  month,  singular  as  the  tale 
may  be,  and  the  young  lord  was  on 
the  point  of  commencing  his  third 
lune  de  miel,  inconceivable  as  the 
idea  is,  when  he  received  a  double 
dispatch  from  the  Earl  and  the  Mini- 
stry, to  come  up  to  town.  Rinaldo 
in  the  bower  of  Armida  was  never 
more  startled  by  the  recollection  that 
he  had  still  something  to  do  in  the 
world.  The  Earl's  letter  announced 
to  him  that  he  had  been  elected  for 
one  of  the  family  boroughs ;  and  the 
Minister's  expressed,  in  the  blandest 
terms  of  office,  how  signally  his  pre- 
sence on  the  ^rst  night  of  the  Ses- 
sion would  be  considered  as  a  favour. 
Castleton  flun^  the  letters  from  him, 
and  vowed  retirement  for  life.  But' 
his  Matilda  forbade  the  resolution 
like  a  heroine,  and  offered  to  accom- 
pany him  instantly  into  the  very 
focus  of  ambitious  politics.  Downing 
Street,  if  such  should  be  the  neces- 
sities of  a  lord  and  a  legislator. 
Resistance  to  reason  and  smiles  to* 
gether  was  useless,  and  the  bowers 
and  fields  were  left  behind  with 
many  a  regret,  but  with  Roman  firm- 
ness; a  long  adieu  was  bade  to  streams 
and  groves,  and  before  the  time  so 
anxiously  appointed  by  the  Minister, 
the  travelling-carrlage-and-four  of 
the  married  lovers  was  delving  its 
way  through  the  solid  atmosphere 
of  London. 

Castleton's  qualities  were  known 
to  the  leaders  of  office,  and  seldom 
as  the  emergencies  of  Tuscan  diplo- 
macy called  on  energies  of  a  higher 
kind  than  the  transmission  of  the 
Diario,  or  the  folding  of  a  letter, 
yet  a  man  of  talent  will  even  fold 
his  letter  in  a  way  different  from  a 
dunce.  His  communications  on  his 
arrival,  relative  to  Italian  affairs,  had 
given  a  striking  impression  of  his 
mtelllgence,  and  the  result  was  a 
note  n:om  the  Premier,  requesting 
him  to  propose  the  Address. 

This  reouest  It  iv vl«  noaLX.  Xo  VDO^onr- 
sible  to  declme.    I^e  «\ko^^^  ^« 
note  to  thepartaei  oi  «SW\^  ^a:^\»> 
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and  she  confirmed  him  in  his  ac: 
quiescence.  He  spoke  the  Address, 
was  complimented  by  both  sides  of 
the  House  on  its  manliness  and  elo- 
quence. The  leader  of  Opposition 
^regretted  that  such  abilities  should 
have  enibarked  in  a  cause  so  fatal 
to  all  theprinciples  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." The  Premier  silently  shook 
him  by  the  hand.  The  subordinates 
of  the  Ministry  crowded  round  him 
with  their  congratulations,  and  as  he 
passed  through  the  lobby,  his  ear 
fed  on  a  buzz  which  passed  into  his 
heart  of  hearts.  From  that  day  forth, 
Castleton  was  a  politician. 

Time  flies,  and  neither  men  nor 
Ministries  can  escape  its  rules,  as 
it  passes  by.  The  Session  turbu- 
lent, the  debates  anxious,  the  Oppo- 
sition stronger  than  ever.  Castle- 
ton spoke  often,  and  well.  But 
while  ne  was  buckling  on  his  armour 
for  the  national  cause,  retorting  lo^ic 
by  logic,  and  earning  hear  hims  in- 
numerable from  the  Treasury  bench, 
where  was  theLady  Matilda? — sitting 
alone,  blinding  her  bright  eyes  with 
the  last  dreary  novel,  and  longing  to 
see  the  first  grey  light  through  the 
windows,  which  announced  the  hour 
of  the  division. 

Castleton  came  duly  home,  but  it 
was  after  a  night  of  feverish  excite- 
ment, with  a  pallid  cheek  and  falter- 
ing tongue,  to  hurry,  after  a  few 
words  of  kindness,  to  his  chamber, 
and  there  linger  out  the  day  unsee- 
ing and  unseen  but  by  his  wife,  or 
pertiaps  his  physician. 

The  lady  remonstrated  in  vain. — 
His  constant  reply  was,  that  he  owed 
a  duty  to  his  country  which  it  would 
be  unmanly  not  to  fulfil.  The  Ses- 
sion would  be  over  in  a  week,  and 
then  for  the  country,  Matilda,  and 
happiness  again. 

The  week  passed,  but  the  Session 
had  only  grown  more  perplexed.  The 
debates  were  now  perpetual,  and 
Castleton's  assistance  was  felt  to  be 
of  so  much  value,  that  even  his  day 
was  broken  in  upon  by  frequent 
summonses  to  Downing  Street.  On 
his  return  one.  morning  after  a  de- 
bate of  peculiar  agitation,  he  found 
Matilda  with  her  head  restine  on  the 
table,  beside  which  she  had  passed 
the  night.  She  was  asleep,  and  as 
he  stepped  softly  towards  her— the 
morning  light  fell  on  her  features 
with  a  gleam  so  pallid,  that  he  thous;ht 
she  was  actually  dead  or  dying.   He 
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raised  her  in  terror,  and  ^fir.th^n 
for  the  first  time  the  full  c^ci  tluU 
this  watching  and  anxiety  had  pn^ 
duced  on  her  .young  beauty. 

«  We  must  go  to  the  country  at 
once,  Matilda,"  said  he,  preadng  her 
pale  cheek  to  his  bosom ;  ''  this  life 
does  not  suit  either  of  us.  Before 
to-morrow  morning,  wo  must  be 
many  a  mile  from  this  spot  of  perpe- 
tual fever.*'  Matilda  was  all  aelight 
at  the  thought. 

At  dinner,  a  note  marked  ''  moat 
private  and  confidential,"  was  hand- 
ed to  him.  It  was  from  the  Minister, 
requesting  his  'immediate  preseacB" 
He  found  the  great  man  in  a  Btate  of 
serious  agitation.  *'  Lord  Castleton," 
said  he,  "  I  have  no  reserves  with 
you ;  a  man  of  your  honour  is  made 
to  be  trusted.  That  pitiful  fellow,", 
and  he  named  one  of  the  most  bust- 
ling members  of  his  cabinet,  '^  is  en- 
deavouring to  outwit  us.  I  have  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  he  is  at  this  mo- 
ment making  terms  with  the  enemy, 
and  that  if  we  suffer  him  to  remain 
among  us  another  night,  wherever 
the  disgrace  may  lie,  the  fall  will  be 
ours."  Castleton  "  fully  agreed  with 
the  view  which  his  lordship  had  U^ 
ken — he  had  long  seen  that  a  game  ' 
was  going  on,- and  he  had  only  want- 
ed the  Minister's  permission  to  exF- 
pose  it"  . 

The  Premier  half  embraced  him* 
"  You  have  now  my  full  permission," 
was  the  answer ;  "  and  that  you  may 
execute  this  act  no  less  of  justice 
than  of  public  good  with  the  more 
weight,  my  colleagues  have  coma 
to  a  determination  to  request  your 
acceptance  of  his  ofi&ce."  • 

Castleton  recoiled.  The  recollec- 
tion of  his  promise  flashed  acroet 
him ;  he  declined  the  appointment, 
"  hi^h  as  it  was,  and  gratifying  to  all 
his  feelings." 

But  the  Minister  had  too  strong  an 
interest  in  the  question,  to  be  repul* 
Bed  by  what  he  considered  as  mere 

f>olitical  coquetry.  The  discussion 
asted  for  a  considerable  time,  duriny 
which  Castleton  was  beaten  froH 
point  to  point,  until,  nothing  loirtli,- 
lie  yielded,  and  walked  home  that 
night  to  communicate  to  Matilda  thai 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  appointment  justified  4ke  111-^ 
nister's  sagacity.  Caiitieteii,  aM48ted^ 
by  the  impression  of  faia  new  oftrial 
rank;  produced  a  powerful  effect  fa 
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tlie  Hone.  The  intriguer  was  the 
first  to  feel  the  dumge;  and  the  in- 
dignaat  laeUag  which  he  received  on 
the  first  iittempt  to  defend  and  re- 
criminate, put  nim  out  of  the  pale  at 
once.  Real  talent  is  inevitably  de- 
veloped by  the  occasion,  and  the 
Secretary,  in  a  short  time,  equally 
surprised  his  friends  and  enemies  by 
his  skill,  activity,  and  force  in  de- 
bate. Tlie  tide  now  rapidly  turned, 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  steering 
the  lucky  vessel  of  the  Ministry  into 
harbour.  Opposition  relaxed,  and 
the  Session  closed  with  a  triumphant 
majority  for  Ministers. 

fiut  what  had  become  of  the  Se- 
cretary's lady  meanwhile  ?  A  change 
had  been  wrought  upon  her  still 
more  signal  than  upon  her  ambitious 
lord.  Her  public  rank  had  now  pla- 
ced her  in  the  front  of  fashion.  As 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  she  too  had 
her  **  public  duties  to  perform,"  her 
levees,  patronages,her  receptions.The 
court,  the  opera,  and  the  petit  souper, 
the  most  select  of  the  select,  an  ad- 
mission to  which  constituted  of  itself 
a  title  to  the  first  society,  and  was 
the  object  of  as  much  canvassing, 
and  the  source  of  as  much  jealousy, 
as  the  most  distinguished  honours  of 
the  state ;  and  a  perpetual  round  of 
amusements  half  official,  and  politics 
half  pleasure,  occupied  every  hour 
of  the  fair  Matilda;  still  the  watcher 
of  the  dawn,  but  no  longer  the  pale, 
the  pensive,  or  the  solitary ;  but  the 
high-rouged,  the  high-toned,  and  the 
highly-surrounded  leader  of  those  by 
whom  every  thing  else  is  led,  the 
beaux  and  beauties  of  the  land. 

The  current  of  public  affairs  ran 
on  prosperously,  and  Castleton  was 
now  openly  named  as  the  inevitable 
successor  to  the  premiership  on  the 
first  vacancy.  He  sat  at  the  full  ban- 
quet of  power.  He  was  ambitious, 
and  every  object  that  could  awake  or 
reward  the  ambition  of  man  was 
within  his  grasp.  But  there  were 
times  when  he  felt  that  tlie  spirit 
longs  for  simpler,  yet  not  less  sub- 
stantial luxuries;  and  in  the  very 
proudest  hours  of  office,  with  am- 
Ottuadora  crowding  round  him,  and 
the  fate  of  kingdoms  all  but  depend- 
inat  on  his  vriil,  he  has  found  him- 
■eSf  ^Kinking  of  tiio  fields  and  streams, 
tiia  quiet  nseale,  and  the  pleasant 
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evenii^  which  he  had  forfeited  for 
this  fiery  whirl  of  heart  and  brain. 

The  image  of  his  wife»  too,  as  he 
had  seen  Tier  in  their  retirement^ 
young,  lovely,  and  fond,  rose  up  to 
add  at  once  beauty  and  melancholy 
to  the  picture.  But  where  was  she 
at  that  moment? — in  the  centre  of  thjB 
most  heartless,  nay,  the  mosthaa»rd- 
ous,  life.  The  latter  idea  was  reject- 
ed at  once.  Yet,  if  the  thought  was 
accidental,  it  reverted  wiw  new 
power.  Some  rumours  at  the  Clubs, 
too,  recurred  painfully  to  his  mind. 
He  was  inflexibly  secure  that  the 
heart  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  so 
thoroughly  known,  and  so  sincerely 
loved,  could  not  suffer  even  a  thought 
injurious  to  his  feelings.  Yet  the 
thought  would  recur,  xo  drive  all 
suspicion  from  bis  mind,  he  plunged 
into  business  with  more  avidity  tJian 
ever. 

One  night  as  he  was  returning 
from  a  debate,  protracted  to  an  unu- 
sually late  hour,  a  shower  drove  him 
into  one  of  the  Clubs  in  Pall-Mall, 
where  he  had  been  an  absentee  until 
his  face  was  forgotten.  Throwing 
himself  into  a  corner  beside  the  fire, 
he  took  up  a  newspaper,  and  was  ro- 
ving over  the  Ukraine,  and  following 
the  fates  of  a  Tartar  incursion,  when 
he  heard  his  lady's  name  pronounced, 
and  in  something  of  a  peculiar  tone. 
The  voice  proceeded  from  a  party 
lingering  over  their  concluding  bot- 
tle at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

The  observation,  be  it  what  it 
might,found  an  answerer  in  one  of  the 
guests,  who  exclaimed  theatrically, 

"  Be  tbou  as  pure  as  snow,  at  ckaste  ■■ 

ice, 
Thou  canst  not  escape  calumny  !** 

"  Calumny,  none  whatever !"  was 
the  reply.  "  But  let  the  thing  be 
true  as  it  may,  what  else  can  you  ex- 
pect from  the  nature  of  the  case? 
Here  is  a  pretty  woman,  a  very  pret- 
ty woman,  with  as  much  money  as 
she  can  spend,  with  rank,  and  every 
thing  tiiat  rank  can  give,  to  make  a 
pretty  woman  play  the  deuce." 

«*  While  my  lord  plays  *  the  Care- 
less Husband,' "  interrupted  another. 

The  point  was  considered  worth  a 
laugh,  and  the  laugh  was  fully  given. 

«  Yet  not  so  much  '  the  Csfelesa 
Husband,'  "  said  another,  aa  '"  tiie 
Fool  of  Quality.'  HeTeV&iknwiiVafcNi^ 
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eaHed,a  mim  of  talents^  and  I  fairly 
allow  him  the  possession*  He  is,  in 
faci,  a  fellow  oi  great  public  powers; 
and  yet,  while  he  is  haranguing  away 
by  the  hour,  convindi^,  exp&ining, 
and  certainly  giving  Opposition  as 
much  to  do  as  they  can  manage,  he 
leaves  his  house  open  to  every  lord- 
hBgj  guardsman,  or  foreign  puppy, 
that  takes  the  trouble  to  pay  his  de« 
▼oirs." 

**  But  can  he  help  it  ?"  observed 
aome  one. 

^*  Not  without  making  himself  ri- 
diculous. Jealousy  of  any  kind  is 
out  of  fashion,  but  jealousy  in  a  Se- 
cretary of  State  would  set  the  world 
a-laughing.  No,the  man  must  submit 
to  his  fate.  If  he  must  be  pinned 
to  the  desk  all  day,  and  to  Parlia- 
ment all  night — if  he  must  have 
separate  meals,  separate  equipages, 
separate  friends,  and  separate  beds 
—the  consequence  is  as  plain  as  the 
Bun  at  mid-noon,  which  either  of  the 
parties  so  seldom  has  an  opportunity 
of  seeing." 

"  Come,  you  are  too  hard  upon  the 
world,"  said  a  would-be  moralist. 
^  The  lady  has  exhibited  no  decided 
penchant,  and,  in  that  case,  the  more 
adorers 'llie  safer." 

**  Yes,  as  in  a  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors there  is  safety,"  said  another, 
laughiM— *  A  proverb  which  has  as 
little  otthe  practical  in  it,  as  any  in 
the  whole  round  of  human  wisdom. 
Why,  I  could  name  half-a-dozen, 
horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  who  carry 
on  a  regular  fire  of  sentimentality 
with  her  ladyship,  are  as  essential  to 
her  as  her  waiting-maid,  who  swear 
that  they  could  carry  her  off  to  Scot- 
land or  Kamschatka,  in  a  twist  of 
their  mustaches." 

Castleton  sprung  on  his  feet; 
and  was  about  to  rush  upon  the 
throat  of  the  speaker.  But  a  mo- 
ment's recollection  cliecked  him.  He 
stood  in  an  agony,  that  need  not  have 
been  envied  by  the  criminal  on  the 
gibbet  His  head  grew  dizzy,  his 
eyes  grew  dim.  He  hastily  swallow- 
ed a  glass  of  water  that  stood  beside 
him,  or  he  must  have  fainted.  When 
he  had  recovered,  the  party,  disturb- 
ed by  his  movement,  had  separated, 
and  gone  down  stairs. 

He  reached  home.  It  was  a  night 
of  gala.  Lady  Castleton  had  given 
a  masquerade,  to  which  the  whole 
beau  monde  had  pressed  in  a  I^ie 
en/Tiasse,  AH  JLonCon  had  been  ra- 


ving of  it  for  the  last  months .  The 
choice  of  costumes,  the.hopes  6t  get- 
ting tickets,  the  terror  of  not  gettmg 
Ihem,  ^e  showy  anticipations  of  a 
ifancy  ball,  given  by  the  most  showy 
leader  of  the  exclusive  worlds  had 
kept  the  pillows  of  the  fair  and  noble 
restless ;  or,  as  Johnson  says,  on  a 
scarcely  more  anxious  occasion,  the 
amnesty  at  the  Restoration, ''  awoke 
l^e  flutter  of  innumerable  bosoms." 
The  night  came ;  the  ball  was  given ; 
and  the  master  of  the  mansion  en- 
tered his  house  with  no  more  know- 
ledge of  the  proceedings  under  its 
roof  than  if  he  had  dropped  from  the 
moon. 

No  man  at  least  could  have  been 
less  in  the  temper  to  enjoy  the  festi- 
vity. The  glare  and  glitter,  the  mul- 
titude, every  thing  round  him  over- 
powered his  eye  and  feelings  alike, 
and,  after  an  attempt  to  exchange 
civilities  with  a  few  of  the  persons 
who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
establish  a  position  on  the  landing- 
place,  he  retired^to  his  chamber  and 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa — which  he 
had  not  pressed  for  a  fortnight  of 
oratory  and  diplomacy — to  get  rid  of 
the  world  and  ite  revellers,  and  fall 
asleep,  for  once,  without  caring  for 
"  the  Division." 

But  to  sleep  was  impossible.  The 
conversation  at  the  club-room  came 
with  fresh  keenness  upon  his  mind. 
A  domino,  one  of  the  dozen  changes, 
which  the  spirit  of  his  fair  wife  was 
to  undergo  during  the  night,  liad,by 
some  accident  made  its  way  into  his 
apartment;  he  flung  it  over  him,  and 
hurried  down,  and  figured  among  the 
bacchanals  and  bashaws,  shepherd- 
esses of  the  Alps,  and  suitors  wrapped 
up  to  the  chin  in  tlieir  silks  and  mrs 
ot  Doria  and  Dandolo.  For  the  mo- 
ment Castleton  determined  to  enjoy 
the  scene.  But  he  found  himself 
unconsciously  looking  for  the  lady 
of  the  fete,  and  at  length  asked  a  su- 
perb Spanish  cavalier,  lounging  in 
stately  idleness  over  his  sherbet^ 
whether  Lady  Castleton  had  yet 
made  her  appearance  among  the  mas- 
quers. **  I  presume,  not  till  supper," 
was  the  Don's  easy  answer,  ''her 
ladyship  is  too  '  supreme  ben  ion'  to 
appear  in  the  m^^,  that  she  sets 
dancinff  and  yawning  here.  Qesides, 
after  all,  it  oepends  on  the  reigniDflr 
chevalier  whether  she  appears  at  alL^ 

Castleton  gaveaainyonmtary  rtart. 
The  Don,  pleased  wiA  liaving  aone* 
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thing  to  My,  tthd  some  one  to  listen 
to  it,  disburthened  his  soul.  *'  Her 
ladyship  is  a  beautj  and  a  belle ;  but 
where  are  the  adyantaffes  of  either, 
unless  they  are  enjoyed  ?  She  loves 
admiration,  as  erery  fine  woman  does. 
It  is  paid  to  her  as  every  fine  woman 
receives  it,  by  right  divine;  and  if, 
within  a  month  or  a  minute,  she  shall 
take  a  trip  to  the  continent,  under 
the  protection  of  her  Polish  Count, 
or  retire  to  the  soft  solitudes  of  the 
lakes,  under  the  guidance  of  her 
Colonel  of  the  Blues,  the  whole 
matter  will  be,  as  you  know,  selon 
les  regies,^' 

Castleton's  inmost  feelings  were 
wrun^  by  this  unconscious  torment- 
or. That  the  man  to  whom  so  many 
knees  bowed,  that  the  Noble,  that 
the  leader  of  the  leading  interests  of 
the  State,  should  thus  degenerate 
into  the  subject  of  a  sneer  among  the 
triflers  of  society,  was  a  sting  to  his 
proud  heart.  But  that  the  sneer 
should  be  fastened  on  him  in  that 
relation,  where  every  man  feels'most 
sensitively,  and  where  he  had  once 
fixed  all  his  hopes  of  personal  hap- 
piness, was  an  agony.  Still  he  paused. 
To  find  out  his  wife  instantly,  to  de- 
clare his  indignation  at  the  career 
which  she  was  running,  to  expel  with 
the  most  marked  ignominy,  on  the 
spot,  the  whole  train  of  parasites  or 
lovers,  or  under  whatever  title  they 
brought  his  wife's  fair  fame  into  the 

Sublic  mouth,  was  his  first  impulse, 
iut  then  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  told  him  how  little  insight  he 
should  gain,  into  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  by  this  public  explosion ;  how 
irretrievable  he  would  make  the 
offence;  nay,  how  possible  it  was 
that  the  whole  was  the  mere  thought- 
less complaisance  of  a  gay  and  love- 
ly woman,  with  the  supposed  neces- 
isities  of  her  position  at  the  head  of 
fashionable  life.  His  purpose  soft- 
ened, her  beauty  rose  before  him, 
the  homefelt  enjovment  of  those 
hours,  when  party  had  not  checked 
the  current  or  domestic  life,  to  pour 
the  whole  force,  of  his  head  and 
heart  amon^the  rocks  and  precipices 
of  public  life,  recurred  with  a  self- 
accusing  sensation  to  his  memory. 

The  air  of  the  splendid  saloon, 
yast  as  it  was,  suddenly  felt  hot,  in- 
tolerably hot,  to  this  sufferer  under 
the  fever  of  the  mind.  The  glare  of 
the  innumerable  lights  y^xed  and 


smote  his  eye  \  he  threw  himself  into 
one  of  those  recesses,  that,  covered 
with  shrubs  and  flowers,  make  the  lit- 
tle temporary  retreats  of  the  guests 
for  coolness  and  air. 

A  picture  of  Lady  Castleton,  hUnff 
in  the  alcove,  caught  his  fflance.  It 
had  been  painted  in  her  Tuscan  ex- 
cursion ;  and  the  costume,  the  loveli- 
ness, and  the  look  of  innocent  ani- 
mation, instantly  brought  back  the 
whole  scene.  *•  Why,  *  he  almost 
audibly  exclaimed,  ^'  are  we  not  now 
as  we  were  then  ?  Or  why  am  I 
now  the  husband  of  a  gaudy,  glitter- 
ing thing,  with  a  heart  for  none,  or 
for  all;  turning  my  house  into  a 
caravansary,  and  giving  my  name  to 
be  scoffed  at  by  every  coxcomb  who 
will  condescend  to  waste  an  hour  up- 
on her  extravagant  entertainments  ? 
And  yet,  is  it  not  th  e  nature  of  woman 
to  be  fond  and  faithful,  until  she  is 
cast  off  from  her  natural  protection  ? 
Have  I  done  the  duty  which  I  owed 
to  her  weakness  ?  Have  I  not  givea 
up  to  office  the  time  and  the  thoughts, 
that  in  common  gratitude,  if  not  in 
common  justice,  I  ought  to  have 
given  to  a  being  who  trusted  herself, 
her  fortune,  and  her  hopes  of  happy 
and  honourable  life  to  me,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  mankind  ?"  The  medi- 
tation was  broken  off  by  the  sound  of 
voices  on  the  other  side  of  the  little 
screen  of  shrubs;  the  voices  rose 
gradually  from  a  whisper,and  Castle- 
ton heard  their  words  before  he 
could  distinguish  the  tones  of  the 
speakers.  Tne  topic  was  the  very 
one  which  had  just  occupied  him- 
self. One  of  the  party  was  evidently 
urging  the  other  to  some  hazardous 
step,  oy  arguments  drawn  from  the 
remissness  of  a  husband.  The  reply 
was  half  serious,  half  gay,  but  the 
badinage  of  the  lady  seemed  only  to 
encourage  the  gentleman  to  presume 
further,  until  he  ended  with  a  direct 

S reposition  to  fly  from  the  roof  of  a 
usband  who  palpably  neglected  her, 
or  probably  was  anxious  only  to  urge 
her,"  by  this  open  insult,  to  break 
their  mutual  chain.  The  proposal 
was  received  in  silence,  which  seem- 
ed the  silence  of  consent;  but  it  was 
soon  evident  that  it  was  the  silence 
of  indignation.  The  lady  reproached 
the  tempter  with  the  folly  which  had 
made  him  construe  the  tA>iivQ\o\^ 
acquiescences  %A  fMfti\cnssXi\^  \^^^ 
into  crime;  wid4ec\w\»^^^X  ^^ 


100                                XA«f>r«»iW-.«M^TV<^  i^ 

would. fisBtandy  denounce  tlie  of-  thQQpunthad.calcuIatedtoorapii^f 

fBad«rto>erili*ubMi^  attempted  to  uid  the  I^je,  who  ha4  indulged  ma 

wi^itWf  ■■  [.      .            .-.  with  lier  fimi]ee,.ww  pprfeolly  sur- 

"  yq»irfcuii|Miiil"iWBH  the^awer,  pt-jsedattlieacconipliahed stranger's 
^  and  tKbenB, will  ]r(»i  look  foi  him?  expecting  more  than  amlles.  Shahtd 
If  .truth  .muet.  W  Wld,  ia  it  not  no-  flung  bim  from  her,  with  a  siiiceriw, 
toriou^  iLat  you  are  aa  much  separ-  that  ^erfectl;  Hurprised  the  French- 
ated<  Tram  BUih.  other,  as  if  jou  were  man  in  turn.  He  wai  a  tu£bd,  and 
already  divorced;  that  bo  puraues  would  probably  have  dragged  her 
oOB -otiBtreaB,  Ambition,  or  perlmps  reluctant  ladyship  to  the  ch^e  and 
twenty  ether  miatresies  more  name-  pair,  which  he  bad  waiting  for  the 
laea,  and  leavea  you  to  aolitude  and  result  of  his  aigument,  hut  Castle- 
neglect?  How  often  in  the  last  month  ton's  sudden  presence  put  an  end  to 
have  you  seen  the  face  of  the  bus-  this  portion  of  the  plan;  and  the 
iMsd  to  whom  you  profess  yourself  Count  had  acarcely  begun  to  make  a 
so  much  attached?  Bound  you  may  speech,  "BccountiuKforappearauces 
be,  but  attached,  pardon  me,  is  to-  in  the  most  satjsiactory  manner," 
tally  impossible."  when  the  indignant  husband's  grasp 

No  reply  followed ;  the  indigna-  was  on  bis  throat.    The  atruggle  waa 

tjon  had  given  way  to  tears.  "Come,"  brief,  but  it  was  effective.  ^Castle  ton 

said  the  tempter,  *'  let  those  tears  was  strong,  but  if  be  had  possessed  but 

be    the   last  that  you    shall   ever  the  nerves  of  an  infant,  bis  towering 

shed  under  tbia  roof.    All  is  ready  indignation  would  have  given  him 

to  convey  you  from  the  house  of  a  vigour.  To  drae  the  offend^  through 

cold-bhiod^d  and    careless    tyrant,  the  saloon  woiud  have  been  tedious, 

who,  before  all  the  world,  treaia  you  and  have  attracted  attention.    The 

with  a  contempt  not  to  he  endured  alternaUve  waa  the  window,    and 

by  youth,  birth,  and  beauty,  and  con-  through  the  window  was  flung  the 

Tey  you  where  you  will  be  received  Count.    It  was,  fortunately  for  his 

with  honour,  and  treated  with  the  limbs,  not  high,  and  it  opened  into 

hoioage  due  to  lovelineas  and  Lady  the  ^den.     He  alighted  in  great 

Cattleton."  astonishment^  and,  in  a  whirlwind  of 

"  Villain  I  let  loose  iny  hands!"  sacra,  made  solitary  use  of  that 
were  the  only  words  that  Castleton  poet-cbaiBewhichwastohavecarried 
could  hear,  before  he  had  burst  along  with  him  the  mate hleae  "  mis- 
through  the  screen,  and  atood  before  tress  of  his  soul,"  and  restorer  of 
the  astonished  pair.  The  gentleman  his  fallen  finances,  and  took  the 
was  the  identical  French  Ex-Count,  Dover  road,  inventiog  epigrams  on 
who  two  years  before,  in  the  streets  the  country,  fierce  enough  to  mal(e 
of  Florence,hadreceived  Castleton's  England  wish  herself  at  the  bottom 
piatol  shot,  and  who,  with  the  double  of  uie  aea. 

abject  of  gratifying  his  revenge,  and  Castletou  turned  to  bia  lady.    He, 

of  carrying  off  the  handsome  settle-  too,  had  his  share  of  aatonbhment  t 

ment  of  the  handsome  heiress,  bad  he  had  expected  a  contrite  speech, 

avmled  himself  of  the  first  moment  clasped  bands,  and  a  flood  ot  tears. 

of  his  recovery,  to  ask  paasporta  for  He  saw  none  of  the  three.    But  the 

England,  and  present  himaelf  at  her  lady  laughed;  aa  far  aa  bienseaace 

ladyship's  levee.    The  Count  was  a  will  suffer  so  rude  a  thing  as  laush- 

doncer  no  more,  for  the  pistol  ball  ter  to  derange  the  etiquette  of  a  lugh- 

had  spoiled  bis  talent  in  that  direc-  bom  physiognomy.     She  extended 

tioD,  uut  be   made  charades,  sung  to  him  one  of  the  fmrest  possible 

canzonettes,  played  the  guitar,  and  bands.    "  You  seem  to  be  horribly 

was   a   Frmchmaa!    mwlificalions  angry  with    the    Count,    my  dear 

which  are  found  irresistible  with  the  lord,"  said  she,  "but  belsexcusable 

■ex,and  which  naturally  authorized  from  the  mann                                  I 

him  to  thwk  himself  Indiapeusable  hope  you  faav                               my 

to  the  brilliant  lady  of  the  ]([inister,  poor  admirer'e                              ive 

and  as  they  have  done  t«p.  .boat  of  b^  his  talents,                               lire 

brilliant  ladies,  who  banijg  spent  him.bewiilbe                            Ing 

idx  muntba  beyond  the  Chiumel,  are  lessons  on  the                                tan 

tbeacfforOi.  entitled  to  feel  the  ex-  of  fa^ion." 

^iaita.iwiWJoritjf.  of  the  foreign  Her   huaband.  lletesed  {n  uD^Tf* 
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lengtli  lexefsEiiti^d,  *am  i  to  Relieve 
toy  senses'?  Can  this  tone  be  seri- 
ous ?  It  would  better  become  you 
to  fall  on  your  knees,  and  thank 
Heaven  for  having  saved  you  from 
the  miseries  of  a  life,  the  niost  con- 
temptible, the  most  wretched,  and 
the  most  hateful  that  can  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  human  being."  He  turned  to 
leave  her — ^he  gave  a  last  glance.  She 
still  smiled.  ^  I  beg  but  one  thing, 
my  dear  lord,**  said  she,  once  more 
holding  out  the  lovely  hand;  ^  if  those 
can  be  your  real  sentiments,  that  you 
will  keep  them  as  private  as  pos- 
sible. Tney  are  totally  tramontane 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  however 
they  may  exist  in  Westminster.  At- 
tentions from  all  men  are  considered 
a  natural  tribute  on  their  part,  to  wo- 
men of  a  certain  rank ;  and  to  refuse 
them,  would  be  an  absolute  breach 
of  decorum  on  ours.  At  least,  these 
are  the  lessons  which  I  understand 
to  be  essential  to  the  leaders  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  as  your  lordship  has  been 
too  much  occupied  by  hie^her  pur- 
suits, to  care  what  I  learnea,  or  who 
were  my  teachers,  I  have  only  avail- 
ed myself  of  such  Instructions  as 
make  the  law  of  fashion." 

"  And  this  is  your  ladyship's  de- 
termination," said  Castleton,  sternly. 

**  Certainly,  until  your  lordship 
shall  condescend  to  teach  me  bet- 
ter," said  the  lady,  sportively.  Her 
husband,  without  look  or  word  more, 
quitted  the  apartment.  The  lady  re- 
joined her  guests,  was  more  ani- 
mated, more  brilliant,  and  more  ad- 
mired than  ever — was  the  soul  of 
every  thing  gay  and  graceful,  till  the 
morning  sun,  breaking  in  through 
curtains  and  casements,  began  to 
make  those  discoveries  in  exhausted 
complexions  and  dilapidated  ringlets, 
which  drive  beauty  to  her  couch, 
saw  the  last  fairy  foot  glide  over  the 
last  semblance  of  the  chalked  lilies 
and  roses  on  her  floors,  heard  the 
last  clang  of  the  last  steeds  over  the 
pavfe  of  her  court-yard,  and  then  re- 
tired to  her  chamber,  to  take  a  mi- 
niature of  her  husband  from  its  case, 
and  weep  over  it,  and  sleep  with  it 
hid  in  her  bosom. 

The  season  flourished  still,  and 
Lady  Castleton  was  now  more  in- 
^Cont^stably  than  ever,  the  soverelo^n 
of  ihe  season.  Her  f^t^s  were  de- 
corated by  more  counts,  ambassa- 
'^-'-~;|«]id  Ibrda  ofpilncipit/itieis,  from 
la  io  tBe  Seine,  tbaii  auy  within 


mi 

memory.  In  the  nidst  of  ibis 'gkny, 
she  herself  was  Hierguidhig  starv  the 
most  glittering  where  all  wa»br^ht ; 
but  the  rouge  covered  adheek^hich 
was  growing  paler  and  paler,' and 
the  jewels  covered  a  bosom  ^lled 
with  pangs,  that  the  envied  possess- 
or of  all  this  opulence  felt  preying  on 
her  existence. 

Castleton  had  turned  to  hk  old 
career  with  still  more  activity  and 
success.  His  mind,  once  at  rest  upon 
the  subject  of  Lady  Castleton's  famei 
and  feeling  that  he  might  confide  in 
her  honour,  if  he  had  lost  her  heart, 
he  determined  to  forget  domestic 
cares  in  the  whirl  of  public  life.  Dis- 
tinctions now  flowed  in  upon  him  ir- 
repressibly,  as  they  do  upon  the  fa- 
vourites of  Fortune.  A  new  step  in 
the  peerage  only  ushered  in  his  Msr 
jesty's  most  gracious  commandSj 
'*  that  he  shomd  lay  the  basis  of  a 
new  administration."  In  another 
week  he  was  Premier.  He  bad  now 
attained  the  height  for  which  he  had 
panted ;  but  he  nad  now  attained  all 
that  once  brightened  the  future,  and 
he  feelingly  discovered  the  truth, 
that  hope  is  essential  even  to  the  vi- 
gour ofambition.  In  the  loftiness  of 
his  public  rank,  he  experienced  the 
common  sensation  of  all  men  who 
have  nothing  more  to  gain,  and  whose 
anxieties  now  turn  on  what  th^ 
have  to  lose.  In  the  full  blaa^e  m 
prosperity,  he  felt  chillness  of  heart 
growing  upon  him.  To  his  own 
wonder,  the  generous,  the  daring; 
the  ardent  aspirant,  was  gradually 
withering  into  the  suspidous,  the 
anxious,  and  the  stem  possessor  of 
power.  The  discovery  pained  him 
still  more  than  it  surprised  him.  He 
had  now  been  for  some  months  ha- 
bitually estranged  from  home;  and 
the  newspapers,  in  their  notices  of 
routs  and  concerts,  alone  gave  him 
the  intimation  that  his  establishment 
was  splendid  as  ever,  his  mansion 
still  the  temple  of  the  great  and  the 
fair,  and  his  lady  the  presiding  priest- 
ess of  the  temple.  An  involuntary 
sigh  broke  from  him,  as  the  memonr 
ofgentler  days  came  across  his  mind. 
He  would  have  thrown  off  the  chains 
of  office,  of  which  he  now  felt  no- 
thing but  the  weight ;  the  gildtng  had 
long  lost  all  its  temptation  to  his  eye. 
But  **  national  emergencies,  \\ie  ^ttK^ 
of  a  sovereini, tVicl  iDLec«:ft«\Vf  CiW^^j- 
ing  Admin\attal\<m  \1cs^g5?iictJ^  ws^ 
cloud  of  Ti«6sotm  tibiBLi  ^\\i^T  oxex  ^^ 
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understanding  when  we  are  yet  ir« 
resolute  jn  the  riffht,  bewildered 
even  the  strong  mind  of  the  Minister. 
He  was  roused  from  one  of  those 
meditations,  by  his  valet's  announ* 
cing  that  he  would  be  too  late  for 
the  '^  drawing-room."  It  was  tifie  last 
of  the  season,  and  he  must  attend, 
"With  a  heavy  and  an  irritated  heart, 
he  obeyed  the  tyranny  of  etiquette, 
and  drove  to  St  James's.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gracious  than  his  re- 
ception ;  but  while  he  was  in  the  very 
sunshine  of  royal  conversation,  a 
fiace  passed  him  that  obliterated  even 
tiie  presence  of  royalty.  It  was  pale 
and  thin,  through  all  the  artifices  of 
dress.  No  maffnificence  could  dis« 
guise  the  fact,  that  some  secret  grief 
was  feeding  on  the  roses  there.  The 
face  was  sUU  beautiful  and  beaming, 
but  the  lustre  of  the  eye  was  dim.  It 
was  Lady  Castleton.  Both  bowed, 
and  a  hurried  word  was  exchanged, 
they  passed  out  of  the  circle  toge- 
ther, and  returned  to  their  home  to- 
gether. The  phenomenon  excited 
more  astonishment  than  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  Knights  of  Malta  and  the 
Algerines.  It  was  the  universal  to- 
pic of  the  evening.  The  next  day. 
the  fact  transpired  that  Lord  and 
Lady  Castleton  had  sent  their  apolo- 

ges  to  the  noble  mansions  at  which 
ey  were  respectively  to  have  dined, 
and  were  surmised  to  have  even  dined 
tSte-a-tSte,  Expectation  was  now 
fully  afloat,  and  the  news  followed 
that  a  succession  of  equipages  had 
*  started  from  his  lordship's  mansion 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  day  after  the 
drawing-room.  But  one  wonder  more 
was  to  be  completed,'and  the  wonder 
came  —  the  announcement  to  the 
Peers  and  Commons  lihat  a  new  Mi- 
nistry was  about  to  be  formed,  **  the 
Lord  Castleton  having,  from  ill 
health,  resigned."  The  reason  was, 
like  the  mar's  beard  in  Rabelais, 
partly  the  work  of  nature,  and  partly 
of  convenience.  The  Premier's  frame 
had  been  sinking  under  the  anxieties 
of  his  mind,  and  if  he  had  delayed 
his  retirement  from  office  a  year 
lon^r,  it  must  have  closed  with  a 
retrnment  into  his  grave. 

Castleton  and  his  lovely  lady  were 
fV>rgotten  in  an  eternity  of  three 
months ;  and  as  his  lordship  was  no 
Meltonian,  nor  her  ladyship  the  pre- 
sident of  a  mission  for  teaching  die 
peasantry  to  preach  in  the  tmlaiowii 
I     tongue,  tbejrthuB  threw  awaj  the  natu* 


They  remained  in  their  exile  for 
the  intermediate  period  of  five  years, 
under  the  unimagmable  penalties 
of  a  noble  mansion,  a  lovely  land- 
scape round  them,  a  grateful  tenant- 
try,  and  a  life  full  of  the  diversified 
occupations  of  intelligent  minds,  de- 
termined to  do  what  good  they  can 
in  their  day.  At  the  end  of  the  five 
years  they  returned  to  London,  on 
their  way  to  a  summer  tour  among 
the  glories  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  Time 
had  made  formidable  inroads  among 
their  circle.  The  beauties  had  be- 
come blues,  and  the  blues  had  be- 
come card-players,  critics,  and  gor* 
gons.  Nine-tenths  of  the  lady's  ac« 
quaintances  had  become  terrible  b&i 
youd  all  power  of  the  toilet 

His  lordship's  friends  had  felt  the 
common  fate,  in  the  shape  of  loss  of 
office,  or  loss  of  money ;  claret  had 
extinguished  some^gout  had  made 
an  example  of  others — and  a  new 
Parliament  had  so  unfortunately  ex- 
empted others  from  the  duty  of  tend- 
ing the  public  interests,  that  they 
had  summarily  crossed  the  British 
Channel,  to  study  ways  and  means 
of  their  ovm. 

Castleton  was  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  health,  and  was  rustic  enough 
to  think  the  dulness  of  the  country 
more  wholesome,  and  even  more  inte- 
resting, than  any  number  of  nights 
spent  between  the  House  and  the 
Clubs.  His  lady  was  now  the  mo- 
ther of  four  children,  wild  and  lovely 
as  the  wild  flowers  of  their  native 
meadows.  She  had  recovered  her 
beauty ;  no  fictitious  colour  was  now 
required  to  give  the  rose  or  lily  to 
one  of  the  finest  countenances  of  wo- 
man. She  had  the  health  of  the  mind. 
Her  spirit  was  not  now  wasted  in 
flashing  at  midnight  over  a  crowd  of 
sumptuous  and  weary  revellers;— 
hers  was  the  lamp  that  threw  its  sa- 
cred light  over  the  sacredness  of 
home.  She  honoured  her  husband 
for  his  talents,  his  acquirements,  and 
his  fame,  but  she  loved  him  for  his 
heart  He  had  made  a  high  sacrifice 
for  her ;  and  she  was  proud  of  him 
and  the  sacrifice.  Neither  count  nor 
prince  was  now  found  essential  to 
her  existence.  Her  husband's  praise 
was  worth  the  incense  of  a  kneeling 
circle  of  sovereigns.  Castleton  was 
an  English  husband  to  her ;  she  was 
an  English  vrife  to  him,  and  the  name 
includes  all  the  namen  of  lore,  h(H 
nour,  andhappinesfl* 
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No.  xni. 

Jlevoluti&nary  Concession^  The  New  BitL 


It  was  this  day  twelve  months 
that  this  course  of  papers  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  and  the  French  Re- 
volution began.  At  that  period  all 
the  journals,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  were 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  French 
convulsion ;  and  a  large  majority,  in 
point  of  numbers  at  least,  were  in- 
clined to  expect  public  tranquillity, 
general  satisfaction,  increased  pros<i 
perity,  and  renovated  vigour,  from 
the  infusion  of  popular  power  into 
the  ancient  veins  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. 

Foreseeing  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  must  inevitably  en- 
sue from  the  prevalence  of  such  ab- 
surd and  uniounded  illusions,  we 
applied  ourselves  vigorously  to  stem 
the  torrent;  never  expecting,  in- 
deed, that  any  single  efforts  could  at 
once  effect  any  considerable  change 
in  public  opinion ;  but  confident  that 
Truth  would  gradually  assert  its  as- 
cendant over  Falsehood,  and  that  in 
the  end  the  truth  of  the  principles 
we  advocated  would  become  obvious 
to  the  most  prejudiced  of  mankind. 
With  this  view,  we  endeavoured,  in 
a  series  of  papers,  to  illustrate  the 
fundamental  principles  which  go- 
vern such  questions,  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions :— 

I.  That  the  late  French  Revolu- 
tion, like  every  other  sudden  change 
in  government  brought  about  by  po- 
pular force,  was  a  csdamity  of  the 
deepest  kind,  which  threatened  a 
grievous  series  of  misfortunes  to 
Uiat  unhappy  country,  and  promised 
to  retard  for  a  very  long  period,  in 
every  European  state,  tne  progress 
of  real  freedom.  That  it  was  not, 
like  our  Revolution  in  1688,  a  na- 
tional movement,  headed  by  the 
higher  classes,  and  in  effecting  which 
the  different  bodies  of  the  state  re- 
tained their  respective  places,  and 
were  kept  in  subordination  to  the 


requisite  authority;  but  a  violent 
convulsion,  in  which  the  lowest 
classes  at  once  subverted  the  high- 
est, and  the  mob  of  Paris  re-assu- 
med its  fatal  revolutionary  ascend- 
ant over  the  rest  of  France.  That 
from  such  a  catastrophe,  nothing  but 
weakness  in  government,  vacillation, 
in  council,  and  anarchy  in  the  nsi- 
tion,  could  be  anticipated ;  and  that 
the  first  and  greatest  sufferers  from 
such  a  state  of  things  would  be  the 
very  lower  orders,  by  whose  infatua* 
ted  ambition  it  had  been  occasioned.* 

2.  That  in  solving  the  difficult 
question,  of  how  to  deal  with  a  na- 
tion in  a  state  of  reforming  or  revo« 
lutionary  excitement,  the  only  me- 
thod is  to  afford  the  utmost  redress 
to  every  real  and  experienced  grie« 
vance,  but  to  resist  steadily  all  the 
advances  of  democratic  ambition; 
that  inattention  to  complaints  found- 
ed upon  real  suffering  is  as  fatal  aa 
error,  as  concession  to  revolutionary 
fervour ;  and  both  tended  equally  to 
plunge  the  nation  into  the  horrors  of 
anarchy ;  the  first,  by  causing  them 
to  brood  over  imredressed  wron^ 
—the  last,  by  awakening  in  then: 
minds  the  insatiable  passion  for  de- 
mocratic power,  f 

3.  That  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform,  it  was 
above  all  things  necessarv  to  await 
a  period  of  coolness  ana  modera- 
tion; that  such  a  temper  of  mind 
could  not  be  expected,  while  the 
transports  consequent  on  the  French 
Revolution  continued;  and  therefore 
the  subject  should  not  be  broached 
till  those  transports  had  subsided, 
and  the  real  consequences  of  the 
change  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
had  developed  themselves ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  any  Ministry  ivould 
have  the  fate  of  the  country  to  an- 
swer for,  who,  at  such  an  excited 
moment,  should  throw  into  it  the  ad- 
ditional firebrand  of  democratic  am- 
bition-l 
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.  ^'  [rjjiaA  A^  iM»8siQn  f^r  democratic 
ppw/^^iikeeifftryoitberpaspion  which 
vj^i^^ifii^r^,  human  hreae^  is  insa- 
tiable,.,iiQ4'l>^Coaiw  ^lor^  violent^ 
th/?.  wqrei,^  i^.^indalgfid,  and  thqre- 
for^  t^a4),it  i9>; chimerical  tp  expect 
^tany  cpnees»^pns  made,  to  that  de- 
sire caa  have  any  other  eifect,  than 
rendering  the  discontent  and  fury 
among  w  classes  excluded  from 
tbe  legislation  more  violent;  that, 
therefore,  if  change  on  a  consider- 
ahle  scale  is  once  begun,  it  is  impos- 
sible it, can  be  stopped  short  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  by  any  other  method 
than  the  sanguinary  and  unanswer- 
able force  of  military  despotism. 
That  the  power  of  the  people,  so  far 
from  dimmishing  of  late  years  in  the 
legislature,  has  been  steadily  and  pro- 
gressively increasing,  and  is  already, 
without  any  reform,  more  than  a 
match  for  Ihe  influence  of  the  Crown 
imd  the  Aristocracy  put  together; 
fmd  therefore  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
pos^ble  that  any  great  change  in  the 
constitution  can  have  a  beneficial 
^ect^  because,  if  it  makes  any  con- 
(iiderable  addition  to  the  power  of 
l^e  people,  it  must  at  once  subvert 
jkhe  constitution;  if  it  does  not,  it  will 
increase  the  existing  discontent,  by 
AWi^ening  desires  and  expectations 
]vhich  were  not  destined  to  be  real- 
ized.* 

.  5^  That  at  all  events,  whatever 
change  \»  introduced,  should  be  gra- 
dual and  progressive  in  its  operation, 
.^perience  having  proved  in  every 
age  that  constitutions  suddenly  form- 
ed are  ephemeral  in  their  duration, 
and  those  alone  are  destined  to  en- 
dure for  ages,  which,  like  those  of 
Rome  and  Britain, have  slowly  arisen 
with  the  wants  of  successive  gene- 
rations-f 

6.  That  of  all  the  methods  of  pre- 
serving the  public  peace  during  re- 
vcdutionary  fervour,  the  most  chi- 
merical and  fatal  is  the  institution 
of  dubs  and  national  guards.  That 
ftom  the  former,  all  the  horrors  and 
atrocities  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion directly  emanated ;  and  from  the 
latter»  the  fiercest  and  most  sanguin- 
ary, ^of  their  civil  conflicts:  that  the 
Natiopi^  Guard  invariably  failed  at 
the  critical  moment,  and  witnessed, 
wltboiiXastruggle,  devastation,  blood- 


shed, and  horrors,  unparalleled  «iinoe 
the  beginning  of  the  worldj  andfihiit 
this  was  always  to  be  expected  from 
a  domestic  force  so  constituted  du- 
ring the  unhappy  periods  of  civil 
dissension ;  because  it  ahared  in  the 
passions  of  the  different  dasaea  of 
citizens  of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  was  itself  as  much  divided  as 
the.  inhabitants  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed to  protect.}: 

All  these  principles  were  laid  down, 
and  illustrated  by  historical  refer- 
ences, before  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  Parliament;  before  the  first  de- 
bate on  the  Reform  Bill;  while  as 
yet  England  was  free  from  revoli*- 
tionary  convulsion,  and  her  cities  had 
pot  been  lighted  by  popular  conflar 
gration.  Were  we  actuated  by  the 
malice  of  demons,  we  should  feel  a 
jnalignant  satisfaction  at  the  extra- 
ordinary proof  which  subsequent 
events  have  given  to  the  very  letter 
of  the  truth  of  all  these  principles. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, but  only  to  the  results  of  pa- 
tient historic^  research.  It  is  in  the 
book  of  history  that  we  looked  for 
f'  the  shadows  which  coming  events 
cast  before,^'  and  in  the  lessons  of 
historic  experience,  that  we  have 
sought  to  portray  the  mirror  of  fix- 
ture fate.  The  reformers  have  adopt- 
ed the  opposite  coarse;  they  haye 
rejected  the  '*  old  Almanack"  with 
all  its  contents,  and  put  to  sea  with- 
out either  rudder  or  compass,  in  the 
midst  of  a  tempestuous  gale ;  and  the 
nation  is  astonished  that  they  are 
drifting  upon  the  breakers  I 

It  is  hard  to  say  whethei*  the  pro- 
gress of  events  in  France  or  Eng- 
land has  most  strongly  demcmstrated 
the  enormous  peril  of  the  course 
upon  which  the  Reformers  have  pe- 
rilled the  national  existence,  luie 
pressure  of  domestic  danger,  the  ra- 
pid succession  of  subjects  of  interest 
m  our  own  island,  have  withdrawn 
our  attention  from  the  tragedy  whidi 
is  approaching  its  catastrophe  oa  the 
Continent;  but  the  recurrence  of  a 
new  year  naturally  suggests  some 
reflection  upon  the  mar^  of  events 
in  that  which  is  passed.  They  haye 
become  the  province  of  history ;  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  frem  them 
now  belong  to  a  loftier  cla§a:thaii 
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the  cdBtentioiia  of  pftrty;  they  cofi* 
Btitute  the  basis  of  thought  and  hi'- 
structioti  to*  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  have  all  along  stated  that  we 
give  no  opinion  upon  the  question 
whether  tiie  ordinances  of  July  were 
justifiable  or  toot    A  new  dynasty, 
dating  from  their  overthrow,  is  on 
the  throne;   revolutionary  passion, 
springing  from  their  repeal,  has  over- 
spread the  land,  and  the  period  has 
not  yet  arrived,  when  historic  truth 
can  return  its  eternal  verdict.     It 
must  be  evident  to  the  most  impas- 
sioned observer,  that  the  crown  at 
that  period,  and  for  months  before, 
had  been  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  with  the  democratic  party, 
and  that  the  famous  ordinances  were 
but  one  step  in  a  contest  which  was 
already  become  so  violent  as  to  pre- 
clude any  hope  of  an  accommoda- 
tion but  by  force  of  arms.   Whether 
the  measures  of  the  King  were,  as  the 
royalists  affirm,   an    indispensable, 
though  unsuccessful,  effort  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  democracy,  or,  as  the 
democrats  maintain,  a  flagrant  and 
tmjuBtifiable  invasion  of  the  consti- 
tution, is  a  question  upon  which  there 
is  no  man  in  Britain  who  possesses 
the  information  which  qualifies  him 
to  give  an  opinion.    But  one  thing 
is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  imbecility 
of  the  royalist  administration,  in  either 
view,  in  engaging  in  such  a  contest 
with  such  feeble  means  provided  for 
resisting  the  public  effervescence  as 
they  had  assembled  when  it  broke 
out,  was  such  as  to  preclude  all  hope 
that  they  could  for  any  length  of  time 
have  steered  the  vessel  of  the  state 
through  the  storm  with  which  it  was 
surrounded. 

But  let  it  be  conceded,  that  the 
ordinances  were  the  most  violent 
stretch  of  tyranny  that  ever  was 
witnessed,  and  the  Revolution  the 
most  legitimate  exercise  of  the  **  sa- 
cred right  of  insurrection"  that  ever 
took  place,  the  conclusion  only  be- 
comes the  stronger  in  favour  of  our 
argument  For  the  consequences  of 
the  Frencli  Revolution  upon  the 
people  of  that  country,  are  now  rsr 
pidly  developing  themselves;  and  if 
such  have  b^n  the  effects,  even  of  a 
Justijiable  Ifutrse  ef  democracy  on  the 
southern,  what  may  be  anticipated 
from  an  unjustijiable  indulgence  of 
it  on  the  northern  side  of  me  chan- 
nel?  . 


The  Revolution  bt^e  out  at  Pmis 
on  27th  July,  IflffiO,' fetid  it?  majr  be 
doubted  whethei";  itf  sb  sbott  a  time, 
so  great  a  change  ^€t  wair  eff^isted 
as  it  has  worked  -  upon  the  ptt)spe- 
rity  of  any  peoplii  from  that  time  to 
the  present  moment.    Thiere  is  no 
country  which  has  made,  in  modern 
times,  such  extraordinary  progress 
in  wealth,  industry,  and  public  pros- 
perity, as  France  did  during  the  fif- 
teen years  that  the  expelled  dynasty 
was  on  the  throne.    They  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  order,  tranquillity, 
and  general  protection;  the  press, 
during  the  whole  period,  in  all  works 
of  information  or  value,  was  unfet- 
tered, and  latterly  had  reached  a  de- 
gree of  licentiousness  unparalleled 
till  of  late  years   in  this  country; 
books  had  enormously  increased— 
general  information  was  diffused  to 
an  extent  altogether  unknown   in 
former  times — their  agriculture,  so- 
lidly established  upon  the  basis  of 
an  extensive  division  of  landed  pro- 
perty, kept  pace  with  the  wants  of 
an  increasing  population,  and  thefa: 
manufactures  thriving  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  pacific  government,  had 
sprung  up  in  a  few  years  to  a  state 
of  unheard-of  and  perilous  greatness. 
The  traveller,  as  he  traversed  the 
provinces  of  that  great  country,  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  re- 
sources, both  natural  and  artificial, 
which  it  enjoyed.    He  admired  the 
animated  activity  of  its  cities,  and  the 
boundless  fertility  of  its  plains  ^  the 
increasing  splendour  of  its  edifices, 
and  the  Eastern  luxuryof  its  theatres; 
the  vine-clad  slopes  of  its  bills,  and 
the  waving  riches  of  its  harvests; 
and  he  was  tempted  to  ask  whether 
this  was  really  the  country  which 
had  been  watered  by  the  tears,  and 
stained  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  to  bless  the  healing^ powers 
of  nature  which  had  so  soon  oblite- 
rated the  traces  of  human  wicked- 
ness.   He  little  thought  that  all  this 
glow  of  prosperity  was  but  the  vege- 
tation which  springs  up  upon  the 
.  smouldering  lava  of  a  volcano,  and 
that  a  new  torrent  of  fire  was  so  soon 
to  overwhelm  it  with  destruction, . 

What  is  the  present  state  of  FVanbe, 
after  they  have  had  a  yeaf  and  a  half 
to  inhale  the  bl^sshigs'of  demoetatic 
sway,  and  luxuriate  under  the  foster- 
ing influence  of  re\oV\\\\QTv«r^  ^^vox*^ 
Are  thelT  cltin^i^T^vooiteS^ 
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pitting  more  cultivated*  their  higher 
ranks  more  opulent,  their  poorer 
more  prosperous,  than  during  the 
hated  gorernment  of  the  Bourbons  ? 
The  reverse  of  all  this  is  avowedly 
the  case  :  from  the  very  height  of 
prosperity,  France  has  fallen  into  the 
depths  of  misery ;  her  nobles  are  ba* 
nished,  her  shopkeepers  bankrupt, 
her  manufacturers  starving ;  squalid 
want  and  hopeless  suffering  have 
succeeded  to  contented  labour  and 
requited  employment;  her  cultiva- 
tors are  dejected,  her  commerce  de- 
clining, her  artisans  in  rebellion ;  the 
enormous  military  force  she  has 
raised  is  fully  employed  in  repress- 
ing the  insurrections  which  the  agony 
of  famine  has  produced.  One-half 
of  the  shops  in  raris  are  closed ;  the 
authors  of  the  glorious  revolt  are 
bankrupt,  fled,  or  lingering  in  hospi- 
tals ;  the  peasantry  of  La  Vena6e 
and  Brittany  are  in  a  state  of  smo- 
thered but  incessant  insurrection; 
the  vine-growers  and  mariners  of  the 
Garonne  are  starving;  the  commerce 
of  Havre  and  Marseilles  is  ruined ; 
the  workmen  of  Lyons,  after  a  des- 

Eerate  revolt,  have  been  crushed  only 
y  Marshal  Soult,  the  rival  of  Wel- 
lin^n,  with  30,000  men ;  and  those 
of  Rouen  are  merely  maintained  in 
the  lowest  state  of  existence  by  the 
charity  and  beneficence  of  their  em- 
ployers. The  five  stories  of  the  lofty 
houses  in  the  streets  of  Lyons,  which 
used  at  nights  to  be  resplendent  with 
the  lighted  windows  of  busy  work- 
men, are  dark  and  deserted;  unheard 
is  the  anvil  of  the  smith  or  the  shut- 
tle of  the  weaver;  and  the  only  lights 
which  illuminate  its  sad  and  gloomy 
piles,  ai*e  the  flames  of  the  bivouacs, 
and  the  burning  torches  of  the  can- 
noniers  who  sleep  under  their  guns. 
Such  are  the  fatal  effects  of  popular 
government ;  such  the  misery  which 
it  brings  upon  the  poorer  classes, 
whom  the  ambition  of  demagogues 
has  instigated  to  revolt.  When  Pro- 
vidence sees  fit  to  punish  the  sins 
of  a  guilty  world,  it  needs  not  send 
down  the  fire  of  heaven,  nor  raise  the 
fierce  tempest  of  Scythian  war;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  rouse  the  passions 
of  democracy,  and  the  generations  of 
men  drop  like  the  leaves  of  autumn 
before  the  blasts  of  winter. 

The  instability  and  vacillation  of 
government  in  France,  since  the  glo^ 
rious  revolt  of  July,  is  singularly 


characteristic  of  the  inevitable  con* 
sequences  and  fatal  effects  of  demo* 
cratic  ascendency.  Guisot  and  the 
doctrinaires '^th.e  philosophers  and 
declaimers  in  favour  of  medom-^ 
were  first  brought  in  on  .the  should 
ders  of  the  populace,  as  Mr  Groker 
finely  expressed  it,  by  an  ascent  yet 
slippery  with  blood.  Unable  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  revolution,  they  soon 
gave  way  to  make  room  for  men  of 
sterner  mould  and  more  unflinchiag 
democracy.  Lafitte,  by  whose  pro- 
digal expenditure  the  workmen  of 
the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  had  been 
arrayed  in  arms,  and  the  old  govern- 
ment overthrown,  was  next  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs ;  but  he  was  as 
little  equal  to  the  task,  and  was  soon 
dismissed  from  the  helm,  bankrupt 
in  fortune  and  ruined  in  reputation. 
Five  successive  administrations  have 
been  formed  and  displaced  in  less 
than  fifteen  months;  and  the  reiffn 
of  Cassimir  Perrier  is  only  upheld 
by  the  usual  termination  of  democra- 
tic strife— cannon  and  the  bayonet. 
The  rule  of  the  sword  has  begun  in 
France ;  Marshal  Soult  has  stood 
forth  the  viceroy  over  the  King  in 
fierce  and  fearful  prominence;  the 
cries  of  suffering  thousands  have 
been  answered  by  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry, and  the  agony  of  approachinr 
famine  drownedin  the  terrors  of  m& 
litary  execution. 

The  whole  institutions  of  France 
which  savour  at  all  of  monarchical 
tendency,  are  fast  melting  down  in 
the  revolutionary  crucible.  The  he- 
reditary peerage  has  been  abolished, 
by  an  immense  majority,  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  the  Established  Reli» 
gion  destroyed ;  the  law  against  tihe 
assumption  of  titles  of  honour  by  any 
one  among  the  people,  and  against 
the  breach  of  observance  of  Sunday, 
repealed.  Any  cobbler  may  now, 
with  impunity,  assume  the  title  of 
Duke  or  Peer,  and  expose  his  aristo- 
cratic wares  for  sale,  with  impuni^, 
at  any  time  on  Sunday.  This  rega- 
lation,  coupled  with  the  abolition  of 
the  hereditary  peerage,  promises  soon 
to  extinguish  the  last  remains  of  re- 
ligion or  aristocracy  in  France.  Ae 
usual  with  all  sovereigns  who  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  revoln* 
tionary  movement,  Leilift- ftiillp  has 
been  obliged  to  adopt  BMMsareatilti- 
mately  destined  to  rabvert  the  Mo- 
naixhy.  By  a  royal  ordinance,  thirty 
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new  P«ari  bavo  Ymen  created  for  the 
purpose  of  oveFwholmiDg  the  last 
defenders  of  the  throne.  Strange 
that  the  Mioistera  of  the  Crown  in 
both  countries  ^ould,  at  the  same 
time,  urge  the  adoption  of  measures 
so  fatal  to  the  authority  it  is  their  first 
duty  to  uphold :  and  a  mepaorable 
proof  of  Uie  impossibility  of  resisting 
the  revolutionary  torrent,  when  once 
Uke  supreme  authority  of  the  state 
places  itself  at  its  head. 

How  have  the  finances  of  France 
stood  this  successful  tempest  of  de» 
mocratio  power  ?  Have  they  thriven 
in  consequence  of  the  more  extend- 
ed influence  of  the  people  at  elec« 
tions,  or  the  victory  of  the  mob  of 
Paris  over  the  regular  government  ? 
The  reverse  is  the  fact;  taxes  upon 
most  articles  have  been  doubled  un- 
der the  popular  regime ;  the  expen- 
diture, which  was  forty  millions  ster- 
ling under  Charles  X.,  has  been 
screwed  up  to  sixtjf  millions  under 
his  ciUaen  successor.  And  as  the 
revenue,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  of  taxes,  has  fallen  off  from 
the  general  distress,  new  and  extra- 
ordinary expedients  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic exigencies  have  been  adopted. 
A  loan  of  L.13,000,(K)0  sterling  has 
been  contracted  in  a  period  of  ge- 
nerid  peace,  and  crown- lands  to  the 
extent  of  L.8,000,000  sold.  "  With 
truth  it  may  be  asserted,"  says  Char 
teaubriand,  "  that  the  revolutionary 
baptism  has  cost  France  more  than 
any  royal  inauguration  since  the  days 
of  Clovis." 

These  simultaneous  effects  of  a  de- 
creasing revenue,  an  increasing  ex- 
penditure, and  a  general  spread  of 
suffering  among  the  poor,  are  the  in- 
variable attendant  of  democratic  as- 
cendency, and  are  in  fact  a  step  in 
the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  by 
which  nature  expels  the  deadly  poi- 
son of  democratic  ambition  from  the 
polidcal  body.  .  It  was  exactly  the 
samein  (hatfot  Frencli  Revolution, 
whfve  Aft  decrease  of  the  revenue. 
Mid  thalpiMry  of  the  people,  was  such 
fqf.Jigiyef  after  the  convulsions 
begai^  that  government  were  farced, 
-m/  the  only  means  of  assuaging  the 
pubHe  distress,  to  issue  a  forced 
paper  circulation,  and  enforce  arbi- 
trary requisitions  over  the  whole 
kb^om ;  measures  which  speedily 
pogduced  a  national  baokruptcyi 


stripped  every  proprietor  of  his  poa* 
sessions,and  induced  a  greater  change 
in  the  state  of  property  than  ever  ooi 
curred  in  any  state  in  so  short  a  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  steps  of  the  progress  succeed 
each  other  in  natural  and  inevitable 
progression.      The  convulsion  into 
which  society  is  thrown  by  the  ele^ 
vation  of  demagogues,  and  the  vio* 
lence    of   the  populace,    paralyzes 
every  branch  of  industry,  and  cono 
tracts  every  expenditure  of  capital. 
The  rich,  fearful  of  the  future,  dimi- 
nish their  expenditure,  and  seek  to 
conceal,  or  withdraw  their  wealth. 
The  capitalists  decline    to  embark 
their  capital.     The  affluent  cease  to 
pursue  theu*  pleasures.  Distrust  sue* 
ceeds  to  hope,  inactivity  to  Indus*- 
try.    The  poor,  dependent  for  sus- 
tenance upon  their  daily  bread,  are 
the  first  to  suffer  from  this  stagnsr* 
tion,  and  the  augmented    suffering 
which  they  endure,  is  felt  with  in- 
creased poignancy,  from  the  bitter 
contrast  which  it  affords  to  the  brilr 
liant  prospects  in  which  they  had  in- 
dulged, and  the  splendid  chimeras 
by  which  they  had  been  seduced. 
These  deplorable  effects  following 
rapidly  on  an  excited  and  highly- 
wrought  state  of  public  feeling,  ne# 
cessarily  lead  to  agitation ;  they  give 
rise  to  revolt  and  insurrection,  and 
they,  in  their  turn,  furnish  both  a 
reason  and  an  excuse  for  a  great  in* 
crease  of  military  force.    Thus  the 
expenses  of  government  are  increfr* 
sed,  at  the  very  time  that  the  revenue 
is  declining,  from  the  contracted  ex- 
penditure qf  the  rich,  and  the  dimi- 
nished consumption  of  the    poor; 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  necessarily  leads 
to  measures  of  robbery  or  spoliation, 
the    confiscation    of   property,  the 
breach  of  faith  with  the  public  ere* 
ditor,  or  the  establishment  of  a  for- 
ced paper  circulation.    These  mea- 
sures, by  paralyzing  every  branch 
of  industry,  complete  the  revolution- 
ary progress,  and  bring  men  back 
through  the  protracted  agony  of  na^ 
tional  suffering,  to  the  tranquillity  of 
despotism,  and  the  unresisted  em- 
pire of  the  sword. 

So  uniformly  has  this  progress 
been  observed  in  all  ages  to  attend 
the  excitation  of  democratic  ambi- 
tion, and  so  clearly  do  we  perceive 
its  symptoms  am^ms.  ^xnw^N^^  ^(^da^ 
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tbe  fonoWldi^  diagriosis  will  fiirnish  il 
picture  of  the  disease,  in  all  proba- 
Mlitfjto  th6  end  of  the  world  :^ 
'  "First  symptonia— extravaffant  ex- 
pectations of  the  benefit  to  oe  deri« 
ved  from  reform  ;  an  universal  pas- 
sion for  change  in  every  department 
of  life ;  a  loosening  of  the  oonds  of 
religion,  and  general  hatred  at  its  mi- 
nisters; general  enthusiasm  among 
the  middling  and  lower  orders ;  dis- 
trust and  apprehension  among  the 
higher ;  vehement  applause  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people ;  unmeasured 
abuse  of  their  political  opponents. 

Secondary  symptoms — general  di- 
minution of  expenditure,  and  alarm 
among  the  rich ;  increased  suffering 
and  bitter  discontent  among  the  poor; 
universal  stagnation  of  industry,  and 
want  of  employment ;  partial  insur- 
rections of  the  populace ;  evident 
weakness  of  Government ;  an  in- 
creased popularity  of  more  extrava- 
gant demagogues,  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  early  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment; an  augmentation  of  the  stand- 
ing army,  and  a  diminution  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  state. 

'Third  symptoms — excessive  dis- 
tress for  money  on  the  part  of  Go- 
vernment ;  increased  expenses,  and 
gtiievous  diminution  of  income ;  uni- 
t^rsal  suffering  and  anguish  among 
,the  poor ;  a  general  clamour  for  more 
vehement  revolutionary  measures, 
find  leadets  of  more  bold  and  deter- 
mined character;  extreme  unpopu- 
larity of  the  early  leaders  of  the  de- 
mocracy ;  their  exile,  or  death. 

Last  symptoms — The  rise  of  vio- 
lent and  arbitrary  men,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  extreme  revolutionary  mea- 
sures; proscriptions  and  massacres 
of  the  rich ;  confiscation  of  proper- 
ty, and  general  bankruptcy ;  hopeless 
agony,  and  depression  among  the 
poor ;  an  universal  wish  to  submit  to 
any  government  which  promises  to 
put  a  period  to  the  public  calamities ; 
and  the  easy  seizure  of  the  throne  by 
a  fortunate  and  audacious  military 
leader. 

The  reforming  journals  of  this 
country  tell  us,  that  the  insurrection 
at  L^ons  is  unconnected  with  any 
political  feeling,  and  they  seem  to 
think  .that  that  completely  prevents 
its  beinjg  used  as  an  argument  against 
thetnby  the  conservative  party.  This 
oh/jr Bbew^  how  little  they  know  of 
theprogreaa  and  ultimate  tendency 


of  those  very'  tevolntidiiaty  >My^ 
ments  which  tt^ey  have  bad  8e=  la^ 
a  share  in  exciting.  They  t;ould  not 
have  mentioned  any  cireumeltiniGSft 
which  more  compl  etel  )r  demonstrate 
the  enormous  peril  6f  the  course  in- 
to which  they  have  precipitated  this 
country.  It  is  the  early  movements 
of  the  people  which  are  alone  produ- 
ced by  political  feeling ;  the  subse- 
quent, and  far  more  serious  insur- 
rections, arise  from  public  suffering  ; 
from  the  stagnation  of  employment 
and  cessation  of  industry,  which  has 
arisen  from  the  shock  given  to  the 
frame  of  society.  Bread  I  is  then 
the  cry.  The  tears  of  weeping  fa- 
milies urge  the  citizens  to  arms ; — 
they  are  rendered  reckless  of  life 
from  the  continued  suffering  with 
which  it  has  been  attended.  In  one 
particular  only  does  the  revolution- 
ary passion  remain  for  ever  the  same, 
and  by  one  mark  may  it  invariably 
be  characterised; — the  people,  da- 
ring every  stage  of  its  progress,  uni- 
formly expect  deliverance  from  still 
more  vehement  measures  thau  have 
been  hitherto  adopted;  and  wbil^ 
ground  to  the  dust  by  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  democratic  convuisroU 
which  they  have  already  occasioned^, 
raise  their  last  breath  to  insist  for  a 
greater  extension  of  popular  powet*. 
"^  Bread,  and  the  constitution  of 
1793,'*  was  the  cry  of  the  populacei  of 
Paris,  when  reduced  to  starvation  by 
the  tyranny  of  Robespierre ;  and  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  at  Lyons  de- 
clare, that  they  can  see  no  prospect 
of  relief  to  the  people,  till  every 
workman  has  got  a  vote. 

Ireland  exhibits  an  equally  strt 
king  proof  of  the  ruinous  effects  of 
concession  to  democratic  ambition ; 
and  if  our  reformers  were  not  literally 
infatuated,  they  would  learn  wisdoia 
from  the  consequences  of  the  great 
precedent  which  the  recent  history^ 
of  that  country  affords.  During  the 
dependence  of  the  Catholic  questiom, 
we  were  told  that  this  great  act  of 

i*ustice  would  for  ever  gain  the 
learts  of  the  Irish  people — that  the 
garrison  of  80,000  men  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island,  would  no  longer 
be  necessary — that  tranquillity  and 
gratitude  would  universally  prevaO 
— and  that  if  this  grea^  concessibil 
was  not  in  itself  a  boqn  to  ttie  poofl 
it  was  at  \eaAt.  «a  'wi^vs^cscisa^A^  ^rer 
liminary  to  a\\  meaauxea  ^ot  i^^  «A\i- 
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tlenient/Of  tiipcQun^r^M*  their  per-  meiicLic«it9  who  are  ppured.pu^up- 
nataQeat  rdilefL  0'Co<^Qelldeclare4»  cm  ita  shores, 
that: he  contended  for  a  inea$ure  These.facteare  uMierly.kieiq^liiCM^ 
which  should  put  a  &aa\  end  to  agi*  ble,  on  the  Whig .  principles  of  c^n- 
tation,  and  reduce  him  from  an  arch  dliation  and  cpouce8Bion;,..ma4  90 
demagogue  to  the  humble  rank  of  a  cordingly  Earl  Grey  jrecenUy  dpchi- 
iNTt^iPrsW  lawyer.  Earl  Grey  descrl-  red  in  Parliament,  that  he  was  total- 
bed  the  effects  of  such  concession  ly  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  failure  of 
in  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  to  effect  any 
poet —  thing  towards  the  tranquillizing  of 

i«  -r*  A  -A      •     ^^s.     1  Ireland.    We  have  no  doubt  ot  its 

"  Deflmt  9«.8  agitatus  humor,  ^     .      j,          ^  g                 j^      ^ 

Er,^L  n^oS  J J"S?r„rto '  ^^^-^  ^  ^^^r  «"«»>>«  *»  «oive  the 

J^t  mmax  quoa  6rc  voluere  ponto  j./*.     ,.       ^    -l*         •     •  i           mi. 

Unda  recumbit."  difficulty  on  his  principles.     The 

Reformers  will  be  equally  unable  to 

Nearly  two  years  have  now  elap-  explain  the  increased  agitation  and 

sed  since  this  great  healing  measure  distraction  of   Britain,  which  will 

was  passed  by  an  uncommon  effort  immediately  follow  the  passing  of 

of  political  vigour,  and  against  the  the  Reform  Bill,  if  that  calamitous 

declared  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  event  ever  be  realized.    But  on  the 

people  of  England.    And  what  is  the  principles  we  have  explained,  that 

consequence '?    Is  O'Connell  redu-  democratic  ambition  is  an  unsatiable 

ced  from  the  rank  of  an  agitator,  to  passion,  which,  like  every  other  pas- 

the  humble  condition  of  a  !m'«2Pn2/«  sion,  feeds  upon  indulgence,  gains 

lawyer  ?    Have  the  waves  of  rebel-  strength  by  victory,  and  is  to  be  met 

lion  receded,  or  the  storms  of  fac-  only  by  firm  and  resolute  resistance, 

iiou  fled  from  the  tranquil  shores  of  it  is  not  only  perfectly  susceptible  of 

the  Emerald  Isle?    Is  the  garrison  >  explanation,but  no  other  result  could 

of  Ireland  reduced,  its  police  force  possibly  have  been  expected, 

di8banded>  or  its  peasantry  content-  In  truth,  the  question  of  Catholic 

ed;»  since  the  pacifying  measure  so  emancipation  involved  the  two  prin- 

loudly  demanded,  was  conceded  to  ciples  of  concession  to  democratic; 

the  urgent  representations  of  the  li-  ambition,  and  the  redress  of  a  reaj^ 

beral  party  ?    The  reverse  of  all  this  grievance,  but  in  such  different  prp^ 

Is  notoriously  and  avowedly  the  case,  portions,  that  the  ruinous  effiect  o£ 

Ifaction  never  was  so  powerful,  agita-  yielding  to  the  one,  has  entirely  oyer^ 

tion   never    so    vehement,   misery  whelmed  the  beneficial  consequence^ 

never  so  general,  OXonnell  never  so  of  granting  the  other.    In  so  far  aa^ 

triumphant.  the  Catholics  demanded,  that  no  dif- 

A  new  subject  of  clamour  and  ference  should  be  made  on  account 
abuse  has  been  started — the  repeal  of  religious  creeds,  they  asked  wl^at 
of  the  Union — among  a  bigoted  and  every  man's  conscience  must  .&ave. 
passionate  population;  and  the  na-  told  him  was  an  equitable  system!  of 
tion,  immediately  after  this  great  government,  and  aemanded  the  re- 
conciliatory  measure,  is  in  a  more  moval  of  a  restraint  which  would 
distracted  and  threatening  state  than  have  affected  from  fifty  to  one  hunr 
ever  it  has  been  since  the  battle  of  dred  of  the  community.  But  in  so 
the  Boyne.  The  authority  of  the  far  as  they  demanded  tnis  not  as  the 
law  is  openly  contemned — a  com-  removal  of  a  real  grievance,  but  as  a 
bination  against  tythes  has  destroy-  victory  over  the  Protestant  party, 
ed  the  property  of  a  large  portion  and  a  gratification  to  their  furious 
of  the  most  beneficent  of  the  higher  and  unreasonable  passions,  they  de- 
riemks :  legal  process  is  at  an  end  in  manded  a  thing,  the  acquisition  of 
many  counties;  the  few  resident  which  was  only  calculated  to  inflame 
proprietors  are  driven  by  confiagra-  these  passions  with  tenfold  fury,  and 
tJpn  and  murder  to  abandon  their  augment  the  very  evjls  under  which 


nimei'  '&f\d  Britain  is  overwhelmed    degrees  m  wlwdcv  \Sft  Spi^.  ^^  .^!^ 
\if.].^,^.ceBe^iQ8$  Jegiom  of  Ir&h   baa  prlpcipV^a  9i -%o\,«3rws^^^ 


lid  Oh  Partiamentar^  n^jbrm  tmd4h9  Fr^m^  MevbtuUon.        '^ita^ 

in{tigl<^d  in  this  important  m«B«cire.  lind  limited  on  the  oihcff,  to'e  teinti 
The  removal  of  the  disabilitieB  has  ing;  with  misery  from  its  eff^ctn  ?  who 
conciliated  a  few  hundred  reason-  apply  it  to  a  subject  where  the  motion 
able  men,  who  might  possibly  have  between  the  redress  of  wrongs,  sod 
been  some  time  or  other  in  life  af-  concession  to  popular  fury,  no  longer 
fected  by  the  existing  restraints ;  and  exist ;  to  the  destruction  of  a*  con^ 
It  has  inflamed  with  tenfold  fury,  se-  stitution  which  has  conferred,  and  is 
veral  millions,  who  had  nothing  to  conferring,  greater  practical  blessings 
lose  or  gain  by  the  question,  but  saw  than  any  which  ever  existed ;  not  to 
only  that  by  clamour,  violence,  and  the  redress  of  any  experienced  evil. 
Intimidation,  they  could  prevail  over  but  the  reformation  of  the  constitu- 
the  Government.  tion  upon  new  and  hitherto  unheard 
It  is  the  mixture  of  these  opposite  of  principles ;  not  to  the  doing  of 
principles,  in  every  measure  of  con-  justice,  but  the  inflaming  of  pas- 
cession  to  popular  outcry,  which  can  sion  ? 
alone  explain  the  apparently  incon-  Look  at  Belgium ;  does  it  exhibit 

fruous  results  which  history  exhi-  appearances  different  from  either 
its  on  this  subject,  and  furnishes  France  or  Ireland  ?  Does  the  victory 
the  key  both  to  the  great  number  of  of  the  democratic  party,  the  success- 
wise  and  good  men  who  were  sedu-  ful  termination  of  an  urmecessary 
ced  into  concession  of  the  Catholic  Mevolution,  afford  any  encouri^e- 
claims,  and  the  total  failure  of  that  ment  for  the  adoption  of  a  simuar 
measure  to  remove  any  of  the  dis-  course  in  this  country  ?  Misery  tin- 
content  or  divisions  in  Ireland.  The  precedented  since  the  persecution 
author  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  has  overspread 
that  he  was  among  those  who  sup-  the  fair  face  of  Flanders  since  the 
ported  Catholic  emancipation,  in  tne  glorious  expulsion  of  the  Orange  dy^ 
belief  that  it  was  in  itself  just,  and  nasty;  the  kingdom  is  dismembered, 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  its  power  destroyed ;  and  the  revo- 
tlie  distractions  of  that  unhappy  lutionary  monarch,  in  his  first  yearns 
country.  Subsequent  events  have  finances,  is  obliged  to  admit,  that 
explained  the  true  nature  of  the  illu-  while  the  annual  expenditure  is 
sioB  under  which  so  many  persons  41,000,000  of  gilders,  the  revenue 
laboured  on  this  subject.  The  libe-  is,  from  the  general  suffering,  re- 
ral  party  in  England  were  deceived  duced  to  29,000,000.  Truly,  if  our 
by  the  names  of  justice,  equality.  Reformers  are  not  influenced  by 
and  Christian  toleration,  which  the  these  examples  surrounding  them 
agitators  put  forth ;  they  were  not  on  every  side,  oh  the  south,  east,  and 
aware  of  the  malignant  and  insati-  west,  they  would  not  be  converted 
able  passions  which  lurked  beneath  though  one  rose  from  the  dead, 
the  surface.  They  gave  admission.  The  existence  of  suffering  in  all 
as  they  thought,  to  the  fair  spirit  of  classes  now  in  this  country,  is  so  evi- 
religious  freedom,  and  no  sooner  dent  and  universal,  that  it  cannot  be 
had  they  thrown  open  the  gates,  than  concealed  by  the  Reformers.  It  la 
the  mask  fell  from  the  visage  of  the  admitted  prominently  in  the  King's 
entrant,  and  the  foul  and  fiendish  speech,  and  is  felt  by  every  man 
features  of  democratic  ambition  ap-  who  lives  by  his  industry  in  the  three 
peared.  kingdoms.  Bread !  Bread  f  is  the 
Thoughtful  and  sensible  men  might  cry  of  the  Manchester  weavers ;  the 
have  been  divided  on  this  subject,  radicals  of  Paisley  are  only  mahi« 
because  reason  and  equity  had  much  tained  by  the  munificent  subscrip- 
to  say  on  the  other  side ;  because  a  tions  of  the  anti-reform  proprietors 
real  grievance,  how  inconsiderable  in  their  vicinity.  But,  say  the  Re- 
soever  in  itself,  was  complained  of;  formers,  this  is  not  owine  to  Re- 
because  the  experiment  had  not  yet  form,  but  its  refusal ;  trade  wan  in 
been  tried  in  these  islands,  of  the  a  prosperous  state  during  l3ie  flrst 
tremendous  consequences  of  yield-  six  months  of  the  discussion  of  the 
ing  to  democratic  passion.  But  what  q^uestion,  and  it  has  only  declined 
shall  we  say  to  those  who  pursue  the  smce  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the 
same  system,  after  experience  has  Peers ;  and  if  the  Bill  had  then  been 
-ft?  completely  demoBstrated  its  fail-  passed,  generaX  UaticuiiVLVx^  wid.  Y«l^ 
are/  when  France  on  the  one  ride,  piness  vrwiYd  uo^  \«ii^^  ^xw^^^ 
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How»  then,  do  they  expkin  the  grind- 
iog  miserrj  of  France,  the  agitation 
and  famine  of  Ireland,  or  the  deplo- 
rable condition  of  the  once  flourigh- 
ing  LfOvr  Countries?  No  one  can 
dispute  that  democracy  has  been  tri- 
umphant in  all  these  states ;  that  a 
citizen  king,  surrounded  by  republi- 
can institutions,  is  on  the  throne  of 
^e  first;  that  an  overpowering  de- 
magogue shares  with  the  English 
Ticeroy  the  government  of  the  se- 
cond ;  and  that  a  revolutionary  mo- 
narch, supported  by  a  democratic 
faction,  has  been  elected  to  the  last. 
How  do  the  Reformers,  who  so  una- 
nimously refer  the  existing  distress 
in  Qreat  Britain  to  the  resistance  to 
Reform,  explain  the  far  greater  mi- 
sery and  suffering  which,  in  the  three 
adjoining  states,  has  followed  its  con- 
cession r  How  can  the  steadiness  of 
the  aristocracy  in  England  be  charged 
with  consequences  which,  at  the  same 
moment,  in  France,  Ireland,  and  Bel- 
gium, have  attended  their  submission 
or  overthrow  ? 

The  Reformers  still  put  forth  the 
miserable  delusion  that  Reform  is  to 
calm  the  passions,  and  satisfy  the  de- 
mocratic ambition  of  the  country, 
and  they  adhere  to  this  expectation 
in  the  face  of  the  tenfold  agitation 
which,  in  spite  of  all  their  predic- 
tions, concession  to  the  Catholics 
has  produced  in  Ireland.  As  well 
might  they  expect  that  victory  is  to 
extinguish  the  passion  for  conquest, 
spirits  assuage  the  thirst  of  the  drunk- 
ard, or  the  career  of  military  triumph 
be  cut  short  by  the  flight  of  the  van- 
quished. 

The  more  violent  of  this  class  have 
fairly  avowed  their  motives,  and  if 
the  English  fall  into  the  snare,  they 
at  least  cannot  complain  that  they 
have  been  misled  or  not  duly  warned 
both  by  their  friends  and  Uieir  ene- 
mies. O'Connell,  who,  not  three 
months  ago,  disclaimed  in  tlie  House 
of  Commons  all  ulterior  objects^  has 
now  laid  aside  the  mask:  he  Jus 
openly  avowed  his  determinatiiBi  id 
af  itaie  till  he  obtains  a  repeal  of  Ifae 
Lnion,  and  declared  "  ttot  he  ar  « 
reformer  with  ulterior  rinni,  if 
he  will  never  be  sadified  tiPfcr 
a  parliament  in  Colle^ 
majority  of  the  Irkh    ' 


House  of  Commons,  seventy  strong, 
are  actuated  by  the  same  desire :  they 
will  use  Reform  as  a  stepping-stone, 
as  they  have  done   with   Catholic 
Emancipation,  till  they  effect  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire.    The 
English  radicals  openly  declare,  with 
Cobbett  at  their  head,  ^  that  they 
have  ulterior  views;  that  no  one  but 
a  fool  can  suppose  that  they  want  re- 
form for  any  other  reason  than  the 
liberation  from  burdens  which  it  will 
produce ;  and  that  unless  it  is  to  lead 
to  the  confiscation  of  church  proper- 
ty, and  the  abolition  of  the  funds, 
they  had  much  rather  remain  under 
the  old  boroughmongers."   Even  the 
Courier,  a  leading  ministerial  jour- 
nal, in  the  very  same  leading  article 
in  which  they  declare,  **  from  an  au- 
thority on  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  rely,"  that  the  King  is 
to  create  Peers  in  order  to  carry  the 
question,  expressly   maintain    that 
"  this  reform  may  do  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  that  they  have  said  a  hun- 
dred times,  and  they  say  again,  that 
nothing  can  satisfy  the  country  but  the 
concession  of  the  franchise  to  every 
man  in  the  country  who  pays  direct 
taxes,  be  they  ever  so  small/'*    In 
other  words,  the  movement  must 
continue  tUl  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom who  pays  a^penny  of  tases  is  ib 
have  a  vote  I 

Now  what  must  be  the  effect  ii|Hm 
public  credit,  private  ej^ienditDre,  or 
manufacturing  and  commerciBJ 
culation,  we  do  not  say  of 
lative  adoption,  but  the 
continued  agitatiim  for 
ment  of  objocts  mch 
not  the  distniBt 


increase,  idien  after 
of  Reform 
of  the  popsiE' 
fatal  atrakes 
andwealsbfl 
the 
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geauona  of  the  church,  or  capital  to 
renew  iti  outUy,  when  the  funde4 
property  is  inceaeantlj  menaced  ? 
The  ver/  first  effect  of  such  propo- 
mIs,  supported  as  they  then  will  be 
by  the  whole  revolutionarv  press, 
and  by  at  least  eighty  or  a  hundred 
radical  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons*  must  be  to  shake  to  its 
foundation  the  whole  funded  proper- 
ty of  the  kingdom;  the  banks  must 
all  contract  their  discounts;  credit 
will  immediately  cease;  every  man's 
creditors  will  be  on  his  back  at  once ; 
delay  of  payment  will  be  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe of  December  1825  renewed 
with  far  more  desperate  circum- 
Btances^  and  from  causes  then  beyond 
the  reach  of  control. 

Such  is  the  strength  of  the  argu- 
ments against  Reform  that  it  will  ad- 
mit of  almost  any  concession — ^and 
is  equally  conclusive  whatever  view 
of  its  consequences  be  adopted. — If 
the  hopes  of  the  Radicals  be  realized, 
and  the  prophecies  of  Cobbett  and 
the  Examiner  prove  true,  that  they 
are  to  get  an  accession  of  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  members  in  the  new 
House,  of  course,  the  subsequent 
revolutionary  measures  may  very 
shortly  be  expected ;  for  what  chance 
will  the  Conservative  Party,  sdready 
BO  hard  put  to  maintain  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  have  of  conti- 
nuing the  combat  when  their  own 
ranks  are  weakened  by  a  hundred 
members,  and  their  adversaries  in- 
creased by  as  ^reat  a  number  ?  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  new  arguments  of 
the  Times  and  the  other  Ministerial 
Journals  be  well  founded,  and  the 
measure  proves,  in  its  first  effects, 
•*  highly  aristoci'atic ;"  if,  through  the 
smiul  boroughs  and  the  divisions  of 
the  counties,  the  great  Whig  nobility 
acquire  a  preponderance  over  the 
Radical  Party,  the  consequences  will 
be  hardly  less  disastrous.  Increased 
discontent,  unceasing  agitation,  the 
perpetuity  of  the  miseries  the  coun- 
try has  endured  since  the  Reform 
question  be^an,  may  then  be  confi- 
dently anticipated,  until  the  new  bul- 
warks of  the  Constitution  are  over- 
thrown, and  the  flood  of  democracy 
finally  overwhelm  the  land.  Can  it 
"be  supposed,  that  after  the  people 


have  been  excited  to  mdi  %idtgtmm 
as  the^  have  been  by  the  efforta  «f 
administration,  and  the  fatid  union  of 
liie  Crown  and  the  populace^  Umjf 
will  sit  down  quietly  under  a  new 
set  of  aristocratic  proprieton  ?  Thai 
nomination  counties  will  be  allowed 
quietly  to  succeed  nomination  bo- 
roughs ;  and  wealth  in  the  amaJl 
towns  to  assume  the  place  of  wealth 
in  those  which  have  been  extinguish- 
ed ?  The  thing  is  evidently  out  of  the 
question ;'  the  new  Constitution*  de- 
prived as  it  will  be  of  the  veneration 
and  sanctity  flowing  from  the  weight 
of  time,  and  all  the  endearing  recol* 
lections  arising  from  centuries  of 
happiness,  will  be  speedily  swept 
away  by  the  revolutionary  tempest, 
and  Britain  put  to  sea  widiout  a  rud- 
der on  that  dark  ocean  of  experiment 
from  which  no  one  has  yet  been 
known  to  return. 

''  It  appears,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "to  be  a  general  rule^  thai 
what  is  to  last  long,  should  be  slow- 
ly matured  and  gradually  improved^ 
while  every  sudden  effort^  however 
gigantic,  to  brinff  about  the  sudden 
execution  of  a  plan  calculated  to  en- 
dure fpr  ages,  is  doomed  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  premature  decay  from 
its  very  commencement.  Thus,  in  a 
beautiful  Oriental  Tale,  a  Dervise  ex* 
plains  to  the  Sultan  how  he  had  reai^ 
ed  the  magnificent  trees  amoiig; 
which  they  walked,  by  nursing  theiff 
shoots  from  the  seed;  and  the  Prince's 
pride  is  damped,  when  he  reflecfta 
that  those  plantations  so  simply  rear- 
ed, were  gathering  new  vigour  from 
each  returning  sun,  while  his  own 
exhausted  cedars,  which  had  been 
transplanted  by  one  effort,  were 
drooping  their  majestic  heads  in  the 
valley  of  Orez."  * — Such  also  will  be 
the  fato  of  the  new  British  Consti- 
tution. It  will  never  be  able  to  era- 
dicate the  original  vice  of  havinc 
been  struck  out  at  a  heat:  forffM 
during  a  period  of  violent  excite- 
ment, and  concluded  at  once,  with^ 
out  receiving  either  the  altematiTO 
of  experience  or  the  mellowing  of 
time.  Unlike  its  hardy  predecessor 
which  was  sown  amidst  the  strug» 
gles  of  Saxon  independence,  kardsA^ 
ed  by  the  severity  of  Norman  rula^ 
watered  by  the  blood  of  the  Pro* 


*  Robert  of  Psrii^  vol  i.  p.  5. 
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tMttHitf  uu  Xfi  A,  MBcl  flfreAgtheiwd  by 
tile  rbriflttaitee  to  Stutrt  oppretfsion; 
il>  vrlli  ticlfcni  and  hrngfilhlr  from  the 
first  moMeal  of  its  exftttence,  and 
before  its  authors  are  gathered  to 
thdr  fathers,  be  Bumbered  amoDg 
the  thhigs  that  have  been. 

The  new  Bill  differs  in  few  essen- 
thU  particulars  from  its  monstroiis 
predecessor;  in  a  few  details  it  is 
better ;  in  its  leadine  principles  and 
practical  tendency^fpossible,  worse. 

The  number  of  boroughs  retained 
in  schedule  A,  in  other  words,  which 
are  to  be  wholly  disfranchised,  is 
still  fifty-six.  So  that  112  members 
are  lost  by  this  clause  alone  to  the 
Conservative  Party. 

The  boroughs  in  scheduleB,which 
are  to  lose  one  member  each,  are 
reduced  from  forty-one  to  thirty-one 
— ^in  other  words,  ten  members  are 
there  saved  to  the  Constitution ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  equal  number 
of  additionar  members  are  given  to 
ten  manufacturing  towns,  that  is,  to 
the  radical  interest. 

The  ten  pound  franchise  is  placed 
on  a  different  footing  :  the  payment 
of  rent  is  no  longer  required ;  and 
in  its  stead  the  houses  are  to  be  va- 
lued once  a  year,  under  the  control 
of  Barristers  in  each  county,  appoint- 
ed by  the  Lord  Chancellor ^  and  evi- 
dt*nce  of  the  value  by  the  rating  in 
King's  books  for  taxes,  and  in  the 
parish-books  for  rates,  is  to  be  taken 
-—and  residence  for  twelve  months 
in  a  ten  pound  house,  or  houses,  is 
required. 

The  old  freeholders  in  boroughs, 
instead  of  being  preserved  as  under 
the  old  Bill  for  their  lives  only,  are 
to  be  permanently  engrafted  on  the 
Constitution. 

Very  little  examination  is  requi- 
site to  shew,  that  these  provisions 
render  the  new  Bill  even  more  de- 
mocratical  in  its  tendency  than  the 
former. 

Formerly,  evidence  of  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  or  taxes  was  required ; 
now  the  latter  is  sufiicient,  and  no 
payment  of  rent  whatever  is  neces- 
sary. What  is  the  necessary  ten- 
dency of  this  change  ?  clearly  to  let 
in  ultimately  a  still  lower  and  more 
dangerous  set  of  constituents  than 
the  former  bill  admitted,  by  remo* 
Ting  that  slender  check  on  pauper- 
ism which  the  necessity  of  paying 
^ent  occasioned. 
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The  houses  claiming  to  be  enroll- 
ed are  all  to  be  valued  at  fitist,  and 
the  vainatiou  in  the  tax  and  parish 
books  is  to  be  given  in  eviaence, 
fortified  by  the  oath  of  the  claimant 
if  required.  Now  every  body  knows 
that  when  once  a  house  is  valued  at 
a  certain  sum  in  any  set  of  books 
regulating  the  paying  of  taxes,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  allow  the  valua- 
tion to  remain;  but  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  it  lowered.  If  the 
owner  or  tenant  makes  no  ohjec- 
tions,  the  taxgatherer  and  overseer 
for  the  poor  will  allow  the  valuation 
to  remain  undiminished  to  the  end 
of  time.  The  result  is,  therefore, 
that  how  much  soever  the  value  of 
a  house  may  be  deteriorated,  though 
it  falls  to  be  worth  only  L.2  or  L.d 
a- year  only,  still  if  the  tenant  is 
willing  to  have  it  rated  at  the  old 
valuation  in  the  public  and  parish 
books,  and  to  pay  burdens  accord- 
ingly, it  must  confer  a  freehold. 
Thus  the  only  test  of  the  property, 
or  respectability  of  these  little  house- 
holders, will  be  their  ability  to  pay 
rates  and  taxes  on  a  house  valued  at 
L.10  a-year,  which,  on  an  average, 
will  not  come  to  SOs.  annually.  And 
this  is  the  constituency  in  whose 
hands  it  is  proposed  to  place  the 
nomination  of  340  out  of  the  500 
English  members  I 

Houses,  like  every  thing  else,grow 
old;  they  decay  rapidly,  especially 
when  built,  as  in  England,  of  brick, 
and  soon  fall  down  to  a  lower  class 
of  inhabitants  than  at  first  possessed 
them.  Under  the  new  Bill,  tliis  pro- 
gressive deterioration  of  the  proper- 
ty, will  be  the  means  of  admitting 
daily  a  more  degraded  and  democra- 
tical  constituency;  and  if  nothing 
else  brings  the  new  constitution  to 
an  untimely  end,  the  decay  of  the 
houses,  on  which  it  is  based,  will  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  its  destruction.  The 
owners  or  tenants  of  these  frail  and 
ruinous  tenements  will  never  think 
of  proposing  that  their  valuation 
should  be  lowered,  when  it  brings 
so  valuable  a  thing  as  the  elective 
franchise ;  and  the  burden  of  paying 
ten  or  fifteen  shillings  additional  a- 
year  of  taxes  and  rates,  will  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  periodical  , 
return  of  the  good  things  with  which 
a  general  election  will  be  attended. 
The  mere  circumstance  that  xVi^ 
houses  are  lib  be  vo^u^ii  qtl<:.^  ^r^^^'c^ 
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ki  no  security  whaterer  against  this 
progressive  deterioration  of  the  class 
of  borough  constituents,  for  on  what 
data  can  the  surveyors  proceed,  but 
the  rating  in  the  King's  or  parish 
books,  and  the  declaration  ana  oath 
of  the  householder  ivhat  he  considers 
the  subject  worth?  and  these  will 
never  be  awanting  when  the  question 
is,  whether  a  valuable  elective  fran- 
chise is  to  be  preserved. 

Farther,  while  such  is  the  perilous 
tendency  of  the  new  franchise  in  the 
great,  and  especially  the  manufactu- 
ring towns,  what  a  broad  gateway 
does  it  open  to  corruption  in  the 
smaller  boroughs  more  immediately 
under  aristocratic  influence!  The 
franchise  is,  literally  speaking,  vest- 
ed now  in  the  walls  of  houses;  the 
Parliament  is  neither  a  representa- 
tive of  the  wealth  of  the  community, 
nor  of  its  intelligence,  nor  its  rank, 
nor  its  population,  but  of  its  build- 
ings. Whoever  can  command  the 
greatest  number  of  houses,  will  carry 
the  day  at  every  election.  A  great 
proprietor  wishes  to  get  the  com- 
mand of  a  borough  in  his  vicinity,  he 
has  nothing  to  do,  but  to  purchase 
up  all  the  L.  10  houses  as  they  come 
into  the  market,  or  build  a  great 
number  within  its  limits,  which  can 
be  done  for  L.150  a-piece,  and  put 
into  them  paupers,  menials,  or  de- 
pendants of  his  own,  who  pay  no  rent, 
or  a  merely  elusory  one,  and  he  must 
command  the  return.  No  matter 
how  destitute,  how  indigent  the 
householder  may  be ;  though  he  can- 
not muster  up  a  farthing  oi  rent,  if 
he  lives  in  a  house  rated  at  L.IO, 
and  paying  25s.  or  30s.  a-year  of 
taxes,  he  must  have  a  vote.  The 
command  of  a  borough  containing 
800  ^HDtes,  may  then  be  obtained  to 

Serpetuity,  by  expending  L.30,000  on 
ouses  within  it,  besides  the  return 
which  the  rents  of  these  houses  will 
afford.  And  yet  a  system  which 
tlirows  open  the  gates  in  so  shame- 
less a  way  to  the  influence  of  cor- 
ruption, is  gmvcly  put  forth  as  a 
final  settlement  of  the  question,  and 
an  entire  extinguisher  upon  the  whole 
system  of  boroughmongcring  I 

The  multiplication  ofL.lO  houses, 
like  the  multiplication  of  the  L.IO 
freeholds  in  Ireland  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes^  will  be  a  most  serious 
erjj  under  the  new  Bill  Sir  Edward 
^a^en  truljr  said,  that  it  should  be 


entitled,  ^  A  Bill  for  the  multipluuH. 
tion  of  L.IO  houses."  It  is  evident^ 
that  the  proprietors  in  the  neifi;hbour- 
hood  of  small  boroughs  will  either, 
themselves  build,  or  promote  the 
building,  of  such  a  number  of  houses^ 
as  may  incline  the  balance  in  their 
own  favour.  Every  body  knows 
what  a  multitude  of  miserable  ten- 
ants such  a  system  of  multiplying 
the  poor  has  produced  in  Irelanou 
Those  evils  are  not  confined  to  the 
soil  of  that  island ;  they  will  extend 
to  England,  if  similar  causes  call 
them  into  operation.  All  these  evils 
spring  from  that  fatal  innovation 
upon  the  constitution  which  the  Re* 
formers  so  obstinately  insist  upon  in- 
troducing,— that  of  admitting,  not  the 
freeholder,  who,  in  general,  must  be 
in  some  degree  independent,becaii6e 
he  is  a  proprietor,  but  the  tenant, 
who  cannot,  in  the  general  case,  be 
BO,  because  he  is  destitute  of  pro- 
perty. 

The  result,  therefore,  must  be^ 
what  we  have  all  along  predicted, 
that  the  existing  abuses  will  be jgreat- 
ly  increased  under  the  new  Bill,  and 
the  country  doomed  to  oscillate  be- 
tween the  infamy  of  corruption  and 
the  perils  of  democracy)  inclining, 
in  periods  of  tranquillity,  to  the  for- 
mer— driven,  in  times  of  agitation^ 
by  the  latter.  This  will  be  the  result 
in  the  most  favourable  case,  suppor 
sing  the  new  institutions  to  prove 
stable,  and  not  to  yield  speedily  to 
the  shock  of  revolution, — a  supposi- 
tion which  all  the  experience  of  for- 
mer times  forbids  us  to  entertain. 

The  litigation,  electioneering  in- 
trigues, and  political  agitation,  which 
must  follow  the  annusd  making  up  of 
the  lists  of  the  freeholders,  is  another 
evil  of  the  first  magnitude  under  the 
new  system.  It  is  quite  evident  tliat 
it  will  keep  the  people  in  a  continual 
state  of  hot  water ;  the  arts  used  to 
get  their  habitations  raised  up  to  the 
desired  standard — the  devices  to  pre- 
vent their  being  lowered  below  It— 
the  pel  jury,  chicanery,  and  falsehood 
annually  adopted  to  accomplish  these 
objects,  must  at  once  demoralize  the 
people  by  habituating  them  to  crime^ 
and  withdraw  their  attention  from 
honest  industry  by  keeping  them  con- 
tinually immersed  in  a  sea  of  poltticsb 
All  the  world  knows  how  stronglj 
these  ev\\s  ace  ie\\.  oulSi^  eve  of  a  ^ 
nercd  electvou ;  \X  vrea  x^fBeriel5L\«^  % 
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Reforming  AdminiBtration,  profes- 
siBg  to  abolish  all  existing  oyIIb,  to  ren- 
der them  tfimua/ instead  of  occasional, 
and  a  permanent  tumour  instead  of  a 
transient  blemish  in  the  constitution. 

The  powers  vested  in  the  survey- 
en's  of  houses,  and  the  barristers,  op- 
pointed  by  the  Jjord  Chancellor^  who 
are  to  review  their  judgments,  is  a 
new  and  unheard-of  peril  in  the  con- 
stitution. The  returns  of  Parliament 
-^the  formation  of  a  majority  in  the 
Lower  House — will  depend  upon 
these  officers.  They  are  not  to  be 
appointed  by  a  fixed  Judge,  such  as 
the  Chief  Justice, — but  a  political 
officer,  who  stands  or  falls  with  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  easy  to  foresee 
what  abuses  may^  in  bad  times,  be 
committed  under  such  a  system ;  it 
is  not  difficult  to  prognosticate  the 
discontent  which,  m  periods  of  ex- 
citement, even  the  honest  discharge 
of  duty  by  these  officers  certainly 
will  excite.  And  this  is  the  system 
which  is  to  correct  all  existing  abu- 
ses, and  effect  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  constitution  I 

The  freemen  under  the  existing 
system,  are  to  be  preserved  to  per- 
petuity in  the  new  Bill.  Those  free- 
men constitute  the  existing  demo- 
cracy   under  the  old  constitution; 
and  in  many  towns,  as  Liverpool, 
I^orwich,  &c.,the  franchise  descends 
80  low  as  almost  to  amount  to  uni- 
versal suffrage.    We  have  uniform- 
ly maintained,  that  the  existence  of 
those  representatives  of  the  working 
classes  under  the  old  constitution, 
was  a  very  great  advantage,  because 
it  gave  them  a  voice  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  counterbalanced  the  nomi- 
nation boroughs  which  constituted 
the   representation  of  landed   and 
commercial  wealth.     But  what  is 
now  proposed  ?   To  keep  up  these 
operative  electors  over  the  whole 
country,  at  the  very  time  that  a  new 
and  wide  inlet  for  the  democracy  is 
provided  in  die  L.IO  tenants,  and 
when  the   representation  of   com- 
mercial, colonial,. and  landed   opu- 
lence in  the  close  boroughs  is  cut 
off.    That  is  to  say,  we  are  to  have 
on  our  back  at  once  the  old  democracy 
and  the  new  democracy,  both  that 
which  is  now  pressing  with  such 
force  on  the  constitution,  and  that 
which  promises  to  oyertum  it  in  fu- 
ture times;  and  that  too  at  the  very 
fiae  when  the  fortressea  of  the  Con- 


servative Partv  in  the  nomination  bo- 
roughs are  to  be  entirely  destroyed  I 
And  this  is  gravely  held  forth  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  conflicting  pow- 
ers on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  which 
promises  to  restore  that  balance 
which,  from  the  force  of  democra- 
tic ambition  at  this  time,  is  in  such 
danger  of  being  subverted  I 

The  superior  weight  given  to  ma- 
nufacturing or  democratic  over  agri- 
cultural or  conservative  industry, 
apparent  in  every  part  of  the  BiU,  is 
in  an  especial  manner  conspicuous 
in  the  rise  which  is  introduced  in  the 
qualification  for  county  votes,  com- 
pared ,with  the  fall  in  that  for  bo- 
roughs. After  the  termination  of  the 
existing  lives,  the  qualification  for  a 
county  vote  is  to  be  raised  to  a  free- 
hold of  L.10  yearly  value;  so  that  in 
the  space  of  twenty  years  the  county 
members  will  be  returned  exclusive- 
ly by  that  class  of  proprietors.  The 
borough  members  are  to  be  returned 
not  merely  by  the  owners,  but  the 
tenants  of  L.10  houses,  a  class  of 
men,  not  at  an  average  possessing  a 
tenth  part  of  the  property  of  their 
brother  freeholders  in  the  county. 
Why  is  this  extraordinary  distinction 
maae  between  the  classes  who  are  to 
return  the  members  for  counties  and 
boroughs?  Is  it  because  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  country  are  so  much 
more  democratical  than  the  house- 
holders of  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  or  Greenwich, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  a 
much  higher  class  before  the  powers 
of  representation  could  be  securely 
vested  ?  Is  it  because  morality  is  so 
much  more  pure,  life  so  much  more 
innocent,  passion  so  much  more  sub- 
dued, reason  so  much  more  power- 
ful, among  ![the  ale-house  keepers 
of  St  Giles,  in  the  owners  of  brothels 
in  Dublin  or  Glasgow,  than  among 
the  statesmen  of  Cumberland,  the 
freeholders  of  Yorkshire,  or  the  pea- 
santiy  of  Scotland?  Had  the  rule 
been  just  the  reverse ;  had  a  ten- 
pound  proprietor  been  required  in 
town,  and  a  ten-pound  tenant  ad- 
mitted in  the  country,  the  principle 
of  the  distinction  would  have  been 
intelligible,  because  it  would  have 
been  lounded  on  the  eternal  ^\»XAtiK.- 
tion  between  t^ielionftftX.^  ol  <iaii^\w:X* 
and  sobriety  o^  X\io\x^\*  vcl  tvm^* 
compared  witYi  \Vie  ipTwKv^ac^  ^^  ^^ 
bit  and  \e\xQm^iic^  Q^  ^^^vs^  ^ 
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urban  life.  But  to  admit  the  poorer 
class  amid  the  corruption,  vice,  and 
intoxication  of  cities,  and  confinetha 
franchise  to  a  far  higher  class  amidst 
the  simplicity*  ana  moderlitieii  of 
country  n^,  is  sd  otter  a  departure 
from  the  pHncipIes  not  merely  of 
legislation,  but  of  common  sense  and 
universal -experience,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether inexplicable  upon  any  of  the 
known  principles  of  human  conduct. 
And  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  while 
only  157  members  are  given  to  the 
coolness  and  sobriety  of  rural  in- 
dustry, no  less  than  340  are  awarded 
to  the  passions  and  the  corruption 
of  city  population. 

For  these  reasons,  the  principle 
and  practical  tendency  of  the  new 
Bill  is  even  more  dangerous  than 
that  from  which  we  have  just  been 
delivered.  The  Whigs  should  have 
abandoned  office,  rattier  than  have 
consented,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
the  Radicals,  to  bring  in  so  ruinous 
a  project;  the  Conservative  Party 
bad  better  remain  for  ever  in  oppo- 
sition, than  sully  their  hands  by  any 
connexion  with  it.  We  rejoice  there- 
fore at  the  noble  stand  which  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  have  again 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  the  eloquence  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  Mr  Croker  has  exceeded  even 
all  their  previous  efforts,  and  recall- 
ed the  brightest  days  of  British  glory. 

Nor  have  the  Scotch  less  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  able  and  patriotic 
stand  made  by  their  leading  nobility 
on  this  trying  occasion.    The  Duke 


of  Buccleuch,  who,  throughout  the 
whole  contest,  has  acted  the  part  of 
o  tvue  Patriot^  has  gone  to  London- 
on  purpose  to  lay  the  Address  of  the 
great  Edinburgh  Meeting  befor^his- 
Majesty,  and  it  was  received  in  a  way 
worthy  of  th»  quarter  frow  which:  it 
proceeded,  and  the  hands  by  which 
It  was  delivered.  If  the  other  Con- 
servative Nobility  of  the  country  have 
not  been  so  conspicuous  in  their  aeiv 
vices,  their  firmness  is  as  great,  .and 
their  devotion  to  the  public  cause  as 
unbounded.  It  is  by  such  means  that 
the  Peers  of  Great  Britain  caa  best 
discharge  the  duty  which  at  this  crins 
they  owe  to  their  country,  which  they 
have  recently  delivered  from  so  great 
a  peril. 

Let  them  do  their  utmost  to  soft- 
en the  dangerous  features  of  •  the 
new  measure,  and  diminish  the  nu»- 
chief  which  it  must  occasion  to  the 
country ;  but  let  the  whole  respon* 
sibility  of  the  future  constitution  rest 
upon  its  own  authors.  They  have 
delivered  into  their  hands  a  prosper- 
ous, tranquil,  and  powerful'  natlioD, 
with  its  empire  surrounding  •  4he 
^lobe,  its  fleets  whitening  th6>oGeaa, 
Its  glory  resplendent  over  the 'eBcUr; 
let  them  beware  of  extinguis)iing^i80 
fair  a  fame,  by  Bsingliiig  with^the 
ambition,  the  recklessnessi  ojiulim 
desperation  which  it<  destined^  >t€k4dl 
human  appearance,  to  destroy  sotnn* 
ble  a  fabric,  and  sink  fuor  «ver  iUitkie 
waves  the  might  and  the  h<Hioiir,r(»f 
the  British  empire^ 
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mow  spicit-flthrrfng  tfa»  cotailie&cey 
ment  of  a>eaiDpaign !  i  Oiw.  imagiaK- 
doa  trevels  along  a  shadowy*  buc- 
tes^ioQ  of-^et  unfougbten  combats  of 
taribus  !  fortune— now  in  Tictorfi 
now  in  defeat,  and  now  in  drawn 
Imttle^-ibut  ever  fearless  of  the  final 
issue,  and  confident  that,  after  some 
l^tal  overthrow,  the  war  will  ter- 
minate in  the  triumph  of  Truth, 
'Freedom,  and  Justice.  Such  wil  1  be 
1:he  end  of  the  great  struggle  now 
renewed  between  the  firm  force  of 
the  ConserTatiTe8,and  the  feeble  fury 
of  the  Revolutionists.  On  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  the  eyes  of  the 
patriots  will  be  gladdened  to  behold 
the  blessing  for  which  they  con- 
quered— unscathed  by  storm,  flood, 
or  lire,  from  turret  to  foundation 
etone,  in  all  its  andent  strength  and 
state,  )^a1l  august  and  glorious  edifice 
<*-^e  British  Constitution. 

We  haye  called  the  reformers  by 
atiame  which  used  to  excite  their  ire 
"^revolutionists.  Some  few  mondis 
ago<tliey  grew^red  in  the  face  at  that 
appropriate 'p<dy^llable$  bis  Majes- 
ty's Ministerarose  indignantly,  as  one 
Jtkknff*  to-repttdiate  the  charge^"  *<  to 
repf  obarte  the  idea ;''  but  a  pallor  now 
teion  their  crestfallen  countenances, 
-aild:  you  heat  extorted  confession  in 
4tiany  a  wratliful  mutter.  Why  so 
loath  still  are  some  of  the  would-be 
leading  men  among  them  to  avow 
the  truth  ?  They  cannot  be  such 
siinpletons  as  to  dream  now  of  de- 
luding us  into  a  belief  that  they  de- 
sire to  restore  and  preserve  our 
liberties;  and  can  they  indeed  be 
such  fools  as  to  fancy  that  they  may 
play  with  safety  upon  the  knaves 
who  have  enlisted  themselves  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
under  their  tri-color — the  rascally 
rag  jvhich  never  yet  was  hoisted-^ 
and  never  shall  be  over— 

'*  The  flag  that  braved,  a  thousand  years, 
The  battle  and  the  breeze.*' 

The  thousands  and  tens'  of  thou- 
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•anda  of  knaF.es.  ;bavQ  t^ugbt  them, 
and'  will  ^eouttnne  to  teach  them,  an- 
bthet  <  lesson  ^  and  /slow. .  ^md  stupid 
as  they  have,  shewn  theiDselv^^  to  be 
'*atthe  uptake,*'  that-other Jesson will 
in  tiiue  be  instilled  into,  their  slug- 
gish souls  tbf  oughince^ant  ink-drop- 
ping, by  men  far  honester  and  abler 
than  themselves,  the  euucated  ra- 
dicals OF  ENGLAND,  who,  instead  of 
denying  that  they  are  for  revolution, 
glor^  in  the  charge,  and  in  procla- 
mations and  manifestoes  somewhat 
more  vigorous  than  that  ludicrous 
and  late  lament  issued  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's name  against  Political  Unions, 
have  long  kept  dinning  into  the 
deafest  and  largest  ears,  that  they 
will  never  rest  till^  they  have  gained 
their  ulterior  objects — the  over- 
throw of  all  ancient  and  all  heredi- 
tary institutions. 

That  my  Lord  John  R4i48eU  aad 
^  the  rest"  are  sick  of  theit  estates 
and  titles,  we  cannot  beliere,  not 
even  on  the  authority  of <  their  own 
conduct.  They  are  not  sick,  then, 
but  they  are  silly ;  and  seek  to  shelter 
their  large  estates  and  noble  titles 
and  insignificant  selves,  behind  a 
Bill  which  the  most  formidable  foes 
of  their  order  are  all  grimly  laughing 
to  behold  them  bringing  up  like  a 
hattering-ram  to  demolish  their  own 
powers  and  privileges  in  the  state. 
Aye— the  Bill — though  far  froai  be- 
ing perfect  in  all  its  parts,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  educated  radicals,  will, 
nevertheless,  work  well — it  will  butt 
forcefully  against  the  ramparts  of 
aristocracy — and  out  from  among 
the  dusty  rubbish  the  radicals  see, 
in  imagination,  running  like  so  many 
rats,  the  Lord  Johnnys  and  the  Lord 
Dickies,  and  in  imagination  they 
hear — and  can  '*  scarce  retain  their 
urine  for  affection," — the  creatures 
squeak. 

That  the  rats  chiefly  composing 
his  Majesty's  Ministry  should  be 
mole-blind,  did  certainly  at  first 
somewhat  astonish  the  public    As 
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long  as  they  kept  workJng  under 
ground,  it  was  supposed  that  all 
might  be  right  enough ;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  issued  into  the  open  air 
and  light  of  heaven,  it  was  painful 
to  see  the  small  bleariness  of  their 
opaque  optics.  "  They  cannot  be  so 
blind  as  they  look,"  was  the  humane 
hint  of  many  Christian  people ;  but 
that  inconsiderate  suggestion  gave 
place  to  a  wiser  judgment,  **  why, 
the  creatures  are  stone-blind,"  as 
they  were  seen  treading  on  each 
other's  tails,  in  hurry  to  run  their 
snouts  into  the  traps  set  for  them 
by  those  rough  rat-catchers — the 
radicals, — traps  easily  seen  through 
by  the  merest  glimmer  of  eyesight — 
and  absolute^  unbaited  wiu  so 
much  as  a  bit  of  cheese  I 

This  may  be  thought  by  fastidious 
persons  an  undignined  style  of  treats 
mg  such  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
as  are  no  longer  his  Majesty's  Op- 
position, but  his  Majesty's  Mmisters. 
"  Is  not  Lord  Grey  the  English 
T^"eckar  ?**  "  And  was  not  Neckar  the 
French  Lord  Grey  ?'*  We  have  writ- 
ten of  that  parallel  ere  now;  but  while 
Christopher  North  is  silent,  hear 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  is  speaking 
to  Neckar's  grandson,  the  young  De 
StaeL    We  quote  from  the  Reply. 

"  '  Your  ^ranc^aiher  was  a  fool,  an  idea- 
logisi,  an  old  maniac.  At  sixty  years  of 
age,  to  think  of  forming  plans  to  over- 
throw my  constitution !  States  would  be 
well  governed,  truly,  under  mch  theorists^ 
who  judge  of  men  from  books,  and  the 
world  from  the  map . . .  Your  grandfather's 
work  is  that  of  an  obstinate  old  man, 
who  died  abusing  all  governments . . .  He 
calls  me  the  indispensable  man,  but  judg- 
ing from  his  arguments,  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  would  be  to  cut  my 
throat!  Yes:  I  was  indeed  indispensable 
to  repair  the  follies  of  your  grandfather, 
and  the  mischief  which  he  did  to  France. 
It  was  he  who  overturned  the  monarchy, 
and  led  Louis  XVL  to  the  scaffold.*  The 
young  man  here  interposes,  and  says— 
'  Sire,  you  seem  to  forget  that  my  grand- 
fiather's  property  was  confiscated,  because 
be  defended  the  King.*—'  Defended  the 
King !  A  fine  defence  truly  1  You  might 
as  well  say,  that  if  I  give  a  man  poison, 
and  present  him  with  an  antidote  when 
he  is  in  the  agonies  of  death,  that  I  wish 
to  save  him.  That  is  the  way  your  grand- 
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father  defended  Louis  XVL  As  to  the 
confiscation  you  speak  of,  what  does  that 
prove  ?  Nothing.  Why,  the  property  of 
Robespierre  was  confiscated ;  and  let  me 
tell  you  thgt  Robespierre  himself,  BAaret, 
and  Danton,  have  done  leia  misctiief  to 
France  than  M.  Neckar.  It  was  be  who 
brought  about  the  revolution.  Yoa, 
Monsieur  de  Staeli  did  not  see  this  i  but  I 
did.  I  witnessed  all  that  passed  in  tboet 
days  of  terror  and  public  calasity.  But 
as  long  as  I  live,  these  days  shall  never 
return.  Y^our  speculators  trace  their  fine 
schemes  upon  paper :  fools  read  and  be- 
lieve them :  all  are  babbling  about  gene- 
ral happiness,  andpresenify  the  people  have 
noCbread  to  eats  then  comes  a  revolution. 
Such  is^usually  the  fruit  of  all  these  fine 
theories.  Your  grandfiither  was  the  cause 
of  the  saturnalia  which  desolated  France.'* 

«  These  are  the  words  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte;  and  lest  it  should  seem  to 
any  one  that  they  were  not  applied  to 
the  general  principles  of  revolutionary 
agents,  but  dictated  by  some  personal 
feeling  towards  their  more  moderate  par- 
tisans, read  one  more  passage.  The  Ja- 
cobins of  Paris  had  been  treating  with 
liim.  On  hearing  the  price  whi(£  they 
set  upon  their  services,  he  said,  *  This  is 
too  much ;  I  shall  have  a  chance  of  de- 
liverance in  battle,  but  I  shall  have  none 
with  these  furious  blockheads.  There 
can  be  nothing  in  common  between  the 
demagogic  principles  of  1793  and  the 
monarchy;  between  clubs  of  madmen 
and  a  regular  ministry;  between  a  oon- 
mittee  of  public  safety  and  an  Emperor ; 
between  revolationary  tribnaals  and  esta- 
blished laws.  If  liaU  I  most,  I  wiU  not 
bequeath  France  to  the  revolationiiti^ 
from  whom  I  have  delivered  her.*f 

<*  Now,  the  leader  of  the  <  demegofic 
principles  in  1793,*  was  Mr  f^Am^jg 
Grey  ;  and  the  monarchy  which,  accord- 
ing to  Napoleon,  M.  Neckar  destroyed, 
was  that  of  France.  The  Neckar  of  1 S31 
has  failed,  and  the  monarchy  of  England 
is  yet  preserved ;  and  with  it  Lord  Grey, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire ;  but  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  the  argument,  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  democratic  revolution,  because  these 
noblemen  do  not  desire  it." 

A  certain  respect,  it  has  liltherto 
been  very  generally  allowed,  Is  due 
to  the  very  prejudices  and  bigotries 
of  an  ignorant  people,  from  its  rulers; 
and  the  more  especially  if  that  un- 
happy Ignorance  bas  been  owing 
partly  to  its  rulers^  though  Budnly 
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\A  tile  constltation  under  which  it 
has  been  the  people's  wretched  lot 
to  flourish.  Was  any  such  respect, 
however  slight,  shewn  to  the  people 
of  Oreat  Britain,  by  the  Paymaster 
to  his  Mtgesty's  forces,  when  he  first 
stood  up  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  his  Bill  in  his  small  lily-white 
hand  ?  The  people,  it  is  said,  wished 
for  some  Reform — how  much  is  not 
specified;  butjudging  from  the  symp- 
toms, which  were  complete  compo- 
sure, and  an  almost  Pythagorean  si- 
lence, not  a  muscle  of  their  mouth 
moving,  the  appetite  or  passion  of  the 
people  for  political  food  in  the  shape 
of  a  Dili,  was  such  as  might  have  been 
appeased  with  a  small  portion  of  vic- 
tual, of  wet  and  dry.  Had  they  been 
ravenous  for  Schedule  A,  they  would 
have  roared  like  any  nightingale,  but 
they  were  mute  as  tit-mice  ere  spring 
shews  her  violets.  Neither  had  the 
Paymaster  been  previously  profuse 
or  prodigal  either  in  promise  or  per- 
formance on  the  Feast  of  Reform. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  best  behaved  young 
gentlemen  of  all  the  bit-by-bit  Re- 
formers, and  thereby  the  noble  nig- 
gard escaped  the  sarcasms  of  Can- 
ning, who  had  otherwise  "  torn  off 
his  flesh."  Nay,  high-up  in  yonder 
nook. 

Each  in  its  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
^he  First  editions  of  bis  Quartos  sleep ; 

Nor  ever  shall  profane  hand  of  ours 
again  give  to  day  the  diatribes  against 
Reform,  and  the  panegyrics  on  Old 
Sarum  which  their  stiff  boards  and 
pompous  pages  preserve  in  the  repose 
of  oolivion.  But  having  eaten  in 
bis  words  (and  how  sweet  is  a  mor- 
ael  devoured  in  a  comer  well  did 
Solomon  and  Jack  Horner  know), 
swallowed,  inwardly  digested,  and 
outwardly  expelled  them,  '*  one  and 
all,  great  and  small,"  with  much  la^ 
bour  and  pains,  he  not  unnaturally, 
but  irrationally,  presumed  that  the 
people  were  as  nungry  as  himself, 
who  bad  just  emptied  his  stomach 
in  the  style  aforesaid  i  and  bidding 
them  open  their  mouths  like  barn- 
doors, into  the  yawning  aperture  he 
flUog  his  Bill.  So  grotesque  in  itself 
was  this  procedure  of  his  under- 
standing, and  so  unexpected,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  became  a  con- 
vulsive series  of  guffaws. 

"^  Unextinguished  laughter  shook  tlie  skies." 


But  it  is  grievous  to  know  that  a 
guffaw  is  in  nature  transitory  as  a 
groan,  into  which  indeed  it  is  apt  to 
grow;  and  that  a  groan  of  disgusU— 
such  is  the  strange  constitution  of 
our  souls — is  often  converted  into  a 
shout  of  admiration,  while  in  ba4 
time  and  early,  it  settles  down  into 
an  aimless  infatuation  of 

**  The  people  imagining  a  vain  thing,*' 

till  a  whole  kingdom  hecomes  a  Bed- 
lam. 

Offer  a  dog  a  pound  of  butter, 
a  quartern  loaf,  or  a  shoulder  of 
mutton,  and  though  tolerably  sharp* 
set,  he  will  turn  away  with  a  ffrowl, 
thinking  that  you  mean  to  msult 
him ;  but  cajole  him,  by  rubbing  hia 
back  with  the  hair,  and  calling  the 
buffer  by  his  name,  and  by  other 
charms  potent  over  the  canine,  and 
the  animal  begins  to  believe  that  he 
is  dying  of  hunger.  Disregarding  the 
bread  and  butter,  he  plays  the  part 
of  a  wolf  on  the  sheep ;  and  offer  but 
to  touch  the  shank  nowy  and  he  will 
tear  you  to  pieces.  It  is  in  viun  to 
tell  him  that  he  has  devoured  hia 
due,  and  that  he  will  get  the  rest  at 
another  time ;  the  bare  suspicion  on 
his  part,  of  such  a  base  suggestion  on 
yours,  will  stiffen  the  upngnt  bristles 
all  over  the  surly  savage,  till  he  seems 
a  live-dog  of  horrent  iron,  and  you 
walk  off  full  of  '*  thick-coming  fan- 
cies'* about  canine  madness.  Next 
morning,  the  master  shepherd  (fcnr 
we  suppose  you  to  be  one  of  the 
Pastorals)  informs  you  that  an  out- 
landish animal,  by  some  supposed  a 
dog,  has  swum  ashore  from  some 
Norwegian  wreck  during  the  night, 
and  slaughtered  some  scores  of  the 
silly  people^  all  the  braes  being  stain- 
ed with  woolly  blood-clouts,  and 
lamb,  gimmer,  wether,  and  **  ewie 
wi*  the  eruickit  horn"  lying  amone 
the  broom,  and  below  the  birch 
trees,  with  holes  in  their  throats  and 
their  kidneys,  while  the  Red  Rover 
is  seen  lyine  out  of  musket-shot, 
on  a  knoll,  licking  his  paws,  and 
then  crouching  away  into  the  woods, 
till  hunger  shall  re-drive  him  to  ra- 
pine. 

The  above  is  figurative  or  alle^- 
rical — ^but  we  can  speak  pretty  plam- 
]y  when  we  choose ;  and,  thereCo\%^ 
begging  );>aTdoii  of  ^^  ^o^\3\%c^  \«^ 
likening  tbemfoT  aiawnRtiKVi  wx^ 
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an  animal,  we  ask,  what  was  the 
conduct,  with  regard  to  them,  of  his 
Mnjesty's  Ministers,  and  of  all  their 
adherents?  Base  and  unprincipled  be- 
yond all  precedent, "  and,  if  old  judg- 
ments hold  their  sacred  course,"  to  be 
punished,  ere  long,  by  irretrievable 
disgrace,  and  exclusion  from  govern- 
ment of  that  nation,  whose  character 
they  have  done  all  in  the  power  of 
their  wicked  weakness  to  deterior- 
ate or  destroy.  By  their  Bill,  it  ap- 
peared, at  first,  as  if  there  were  no 
end  either  of  disfranchisement  or 
enfranchisement — nobody  could  tell 
whether  voters  were  to  be  hundreds 
of  thousands,  or  millions;  but  the 
mightier  the  multitude,  the  more 
magnanimous  the  members  who'*  be- 
stowed the  boon ;"  the  fiercer  the 
fever  of  Reform,  when  once  fairly 
introduced  into  the  crowded  closes 
and  alleys  of  town  and  city  corrup- 
tion !  There  was  a  stir  among  all  the 
styes,  as  if  of  universal  suffrage.  In 
that  state  of  excitement  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  populace,  and  of  the 
rabble.  Parliament  was  dissolved — 
that  representatives  might  be  chosen 
of  the  integrity,  intelligence,  and 
wisdom  of  the  land !  Then  we  were 
impiously  and  dishonestly  told,  vox 
populi,  vox  Dei.  Then  was  the  time 
for  that  mijrhtiest  of  all  steam  en- 
gines—the Press — to  go  to  work  ; 
and  to  work  it  went  with  a  thousand 
devil  power.  All  angry  and  evil  pas- 
sions were  roused,  let  loose,  and 
kept  alive,  all  over  the  land— and 
they  had  all  but  one  object — down 
with  the  boroughmojigers.  Gentle- 
men dislike  being  hissed,  hooted, 
reviled,  cursed,  threatened,  mudded, 
maimed,  murdered ;  and  the  billmen 
had  their  cue  given  them  to  read 
such  practical  lessons  as  these,  in 
state  affairs,  to  all  ami-reformers,  at 
and  around  every  hustings, "  in  the 
season  of  the  year."  They  had  time- 
ly advice  "  to  strike  at  their  faces ;" 
to  prefer  stones  to  dead  cats,  as  mis- 
siles, in  electioneering  warfare ;  and 
the  Tory  gentlemen  of  England  were 
warned  in  all  the  Ministerial  news- 
papers, that,  if  they  valued  their  lives, 
they  had  better  offer  no  factious  op- 
position to  a  measure  beloved  by 
the  King,  and  annotated  on  by  him 
to  the  extent  of  seventeen  pages 
crown  octavo.  Rather  than  encoun- 
ter sucA  brutal  baseness,  some  of  the 
coitaervatheB  declined  the  honour 


of  a  contest,  and  others  retired  from 
it-^not  in  fear  for  themselves,  but  in 
shame  for  their  countrymen ;-  while 
many  weak,  and  a  few  worthless 
persons  got  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  were  fitter  for  a  house  of 
correction.  But  putting  all  such  low 
elections  as  these  out  of  sight,  it  will 
not  be  denied  now,  by  any  man  in  his 
senses,  that  the  populace  were  pretty 
generally  out  ot  theirs,  and  that  too 
many  of  the  people  were  in  the  same 
predicament,  frequently  preserving, 
in  their  folly  or  madness,  the  most 
silly,  absurd,  and  scorned  individual 
that  would  but  cry  out  "  the  bill,  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill," 
for  their  delegate  in  Parliament,  to 
men  who  had  been  their  benefactors, 
and  whose  families  had,  many  a 
time  and  oft,  when  famine  had 
visited  this  perhaps  over-peopled 
land,  saved  theirs  from  starvation. 
And  thus  was  a  new  Parliament  as- 
sembled, in  which,  had  the  press 
been  as  powerful  as  it  was  wicked, 
the  freedom  of  debate  would  have 
equalled  that  liberty  of  election,  and 
the  minority  been  dumb.  But  the 
minority  neither  despised  nor  feared 
the  press— and  did  their  duty  nobly, 
assailed  in  vain  by  a  perpetual  tem- 
pest of  scorn  and  insult  instiq^tiflg 
the  weak,  the  unwary,  and  the 
wicked,  to  outrages  against  the  pro- 
perties and  persons  of  all  who  op- 
posed the  Bill.  The  majority  smiled, 
and  vapoured,  and  spouted,  and 
voted — and  all  the  while  the  laad 
rang  with  yells  of  vain  applause,  and 
as  vain  intimidation.  But  the  talent 
and  the  integrity,  the  eloquence  and 
the  wisdom,  were  on  one  side  of  the 
House — the  delegates  on  the  other; 
and  in  committee  the  Ministerial 
majority  had  no  resource  in  their 
difficulties  but  the  shameful  one  of 
silence,  when  outargued  at  every 
point,  and  convicted  either  of  dis- 
honesty or  stupidity  almost  incredi- 
ble, on  almost  every  clause  of  their 
own  revolutionary  bill.  Never  were 
seen  or  heard  of  before  such  dogvred 
or  dumb  constitution-mongers.  But 
without  the  walls  they  were  still 
supported  by  the  yell,  the  voice  of 
their  deity,  the  mob — and  Minister 
sung  nightly  out  to  Miuister^"  all's 
well  !" 

But  **  what  will  the  Peers  do  P*» 
was  then  t\ie  cry*    Kn^  n?\i!I*  m.  «^  \ 
Loathsomely  ^xpce««V^«  ^"vSiX^SbAVDii- 
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soleoGe^  9X1  tbe.leroiaitysrand  fill. the 
Fulgarity  of  iJbe  Tail  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  eke  of  their  Jlead»  Down 
with  the.Peers—rthe  House  of  Peers 
— r«Dd  all  the  houses  of  the  Peersr— 
unless  they  pass  the  Bill — in  that 
event  let  them  live  for  ever.  But 
then  arose  the  cry — "  let  the  Kin^ 
swamp  the  House  of  Peers,"  and 
they  called  him  the  Modern  Alfred. 
There  ought  to  be  uo  Peers—al- 
ready are  they  too  numerous  by  far 
— therefore  let  us  have  a  hundred 
more  at  the  least — that  they  may 
restore  to  us  our  constitution.  The 
ancient  noblesse  are  all  for  reform-— 
the  novi  homines  alone  against  it — 
therefore  more  upstarts !  True,  that 
nature  produces  but  one  Alfred  in  * 
many  centuries— and  he  is  but  the 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  that 
all  kings  who  can  are  tyrants.  But 
let  posterity  take  care  of  itself— and 
the  next  kinff  of  England — if  there  is 
to  be  anouer — add  his  hundred 
serving-men — for  what  purpose  he 
may — be  it  even  to  bring  back  the 
boroughmongers,  and  that  anoma- 
lous monster  which  they  worship, 
and  they  alone>  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. 

Was  thj^re  any  effort  made  to  put 
down  tbis^fteobin  cry  by  the  anti- 
revoluttonary  reforming  Ministry? 
No-  They  joined  in  it.  They  did 
so  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
Prime  Minister  warned  the  Spiri- 
tual Peers  to  ''put  their  houses  in 
order" — the  crack  ministerial  orator 
in  the  Cower  House  pointed  to  the 
expatriated  noblesse  o\  France,  whom 
the  great  Revolution  drove  over  the 
wide  world — and  there  wsls"  great 
cheering*^  Sneers,  taunts,  scoffs,  in- 
sults, have  been  so  incessantly  flung 
forth  on  all  things,  creeds,  offices, 
and  persons,  hitherto  regarded  with 
respect  or  reverence,  and  the  Re- 
formers have  become  so  habituated 
to  the  use  of  Uieir  slang  vocabula- 
ries that  they  are.  unconscious  of 
being  foul-mouthed,  and  turn  up 
their  eyes  to  heaven  when  accused  of 
truculence,  like  simpletons  innocent 
of  all  guile  and  all  guilt,  and  anxious 
only,  for  the  preservation  of  social 
order.  Yet  these  are  the  Bill  men — 
these  are  the  people  whose  voice  it 
is  the  duty  of  Government  to  obey — 
'who  now  demand  their  rights,  and 
ikenefure-  their  rights  must  be  given 
4bfim*ry^  oppose  whose  will  mu^t  be 


— ^treason ;  for  are  they  not  the  sove- 
reign, popple  ? 

The  Peers, aid  oppose  their  will— 
and  what.th^  ?  Why>  the  mob  were 
dauntcid  by  the  aspect  b,f  virtue.  Nay, 
the  most  wpriixless  ^mpng  them  felt 
that  the  Peers  had  done  their, duty — 
and  the  bettfsr  pi^rt  of  tha  populace 
applauded  the  patriots — but  in  si- 
lence— for  they  feared  as  yet  to  of- 
fend their  Jeaders  whom  that  vote 
maddened.  Then  the  press  raved 
on  the  Political  Unions,  and  tlie  Po- 
litical Unions  talked  of  arms,  and  a 
national  guard  was  to  start  up  out 
of  the  ground,  not  from  serpents,  but 
from  sheeps'  teeth,  with  fustian  jack- 
ets and  corduroy  breeches,  we  know 
not  whether  to  support  or  supplant 
the  British  army,  no  longer  command- 
ed by  Wellington,  and  trustworthy 
no  more  in  the  day  of  danger.  What 
might  be  the  meaning  of  such  mis- 
cellaneous armament?  All  the  na- 
tion were  for  Reform — to  ,  a  man. 
Some  scores  of  boroughmongers 
alone  were  against  the  Bill.  Mr  Place, 
the  tailor,  as  he  calls  himself,  at  the 
head  of  that  deputation  of  pawn-bro- 
kers, that  lately  waited  on  the  puz- 
zled Premier,  he  knew  not,  nor  at 
such  untimeous  hour  could  be  ex- 
pected to  know,  whether  to  take  his 
measure,  to  receive  his  pledge,  or  to 
solicit  a  supper,  might  surely  have 
had  courage  to  face  that  small  corps 
of  corruptionists,  and  put  them  to 
rout  at  the  point  of  the  needle.  Why, 
then,  go  the  expense  of  a  national 
guaid  whose  office  must  needs  be  a 
sinecure  ?  But  the  knaves  knew  they 
lied,  when  they  said  that  all  the  na- 
tion to  a  man  was  for  Reform.  They 
knew  that  a  majority  of  the  indus- 
trious, the  wealthy,  the  prosper- 
ous, the  good,  and  the  happy,  were 
against  such  Reform,  and  tliey  dared 
to  hope,  in  their  drunken  insolence, 
that  they  might  frighten  the  con- 
servatives into  the  Bill  by  a  na- 
tional guai'd  consisting  of  innumer- 
able awkward  squads,  sufficiently 
absurd  on  paper,  but  in  fiesh-and- 
blood  mai'ching  order  to  overthrow 
the  British  army,  ludicrous  beyond 
the  ineffable  military  spectacles  that 
sometimes    convulse  the    fancy  in 

dreams,  when  the  forV<)vu.  Vs^V^^^^""^" 
posed  eu^A^YeV^  $»i  \aX\^\^vV^  ^^«^  %.^- 
vancins;  to  tibe.  ^totiifi  oi  %.^vc^^«i>av«».^ 
stall,  from  .Ti^V^V  w^,  «^^  ^wi\« 
arrayed  Vu  xed  \%  dxVjeo.  WCsi  v 
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mense  laughter,  till  first  the  ran- 
guard,  and  then  the  main  body  of  the 
deliverers,  establish  themselves  at 
the  point  of  the  spurtle,  and  to  the 
sound  of  the  penny-trumpets  in  the 
Luclcenbooths. 

In  these  Political  Unions  there  has 
indeed  been  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
formidable  and  the  laughable,  repre- 
sentative of  the  character  of  our  un- 
accountable times.  For  example, 
there  is  our  own  Edinburgh  Political 
Union,  which  its  members  opine  to 
be  a  great  state-engine  at  work  for 
Reform.  There  are  people  south  of 
the  Tweed,  who  look  towards  it  loom- 
ins;  throuofh  a  Scotch  mist,not  without 
alarm.  To  us  it  seems  at  once  the 
most  innocent  and  the  most  ludicrous 
association — not  of  ideas — for  good- 
humoured  scorn  to  point  his  slow  un- 
meaning finger  at,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  offending  its  mock-majesty— 
that  ever  administered  to  the  mirth 
of  Modem  Athens.  It  numbers — or 
rather  did  number,  among  its  wor- 
thies, two  or  three  authors  whom  we 
much  esteem— a  leash  of  bibliopoles 
to  whom  we  wish  all  prosperity  in 
the  trade — a  gentleman  or  two  be- 
sides of  easy  fortune  and  manners 
— a  few  worthy  masters,  a  dozen 
respectable  journeymen,  and  some 
scores  of  idle  or  industrious  appren- 
tices in  the  various  handicrafts, 
whom  to  employ  therein  would  be 
to  all  pai'ties  profitable  and  pleasant, 
whether  it  were  in  slating  a  house, 
cobbling  a  shoe,  patching,  or  even 
making  i  pair  of  breeches.  In  their 
personal  capacities,  or  individual 
selves,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  value 
the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Po- 
litical Union  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit,  and  that  we 
should  drop  the  pensive  tear  on  hear- 
ing that  any  one  of  them  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  cholera.  But  in  their 
aggree:ate  and  composite  character 
of  a  Political  Union,  we  can  regard 
them,  living  or  dead,  but  with  one 
sentiment — that  of  the  ineffably  ab- 
surd, which  would,  we  are  persua^ 
ded,  pursue  us  into  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius,  converting  it  into  the  bou- 
doir of  Euphrosyne.  At  the  gravity 
with  which  they  guard  the  peace  of 
our  distracted  metropolis,  the  most 
saturnine  might  smile.  On  the  eve 
ofeverjr  impending  great  ntLtiovLdl  ca- 

lamitjr,  we  End  them  at  their  post. 

Tlius,  on  tiiat  fearful  afternoon  that 


brought  our  city  the  dismal  intelli- 
gence of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by 
the  House  of  iJords,  when  the  street 
in  front  of  our  post-oflSice  was  alive 
with  all  kinds  and  colours  of  hats, 
and  when  it  was  thought  there  would 
be  a  general  brush,  the  Political 
Union, invisible  and  unappalled,from 
the  mysterious  secrecy  of  their  con- 
clave, issued  paper-lanterns,  implo- 
ring peace  among  the  people,  and 
giving  promise  of  a  brighter  day  to  the 
sons  of  freedom  biting  their  nails  in 
disappointment  and  despair.  We  re- 
member that  afternoon  as  well  as  we 
do  this ;  and  never  before  to  our  eyes 
had  the  Queen  of  the  North,  with 
more  tranquil  stateliness,  ''flung  her 
white  arms  to  the  sea."  The  western 
sun  so  smote  the  city,  that  all  the 
windows  seemed  on  fire.  There  was 
something  heroic  in  all  their  vast 
bright  stories;  flats  were  flats  no 
more ;  light  was  in  cfvery  land ;  and 
without  waiting  for  the  fiery  flat  of 
the  Lord  Provost,  the  hotbed  of  ge- 
nius was  self-kindled  into  a  general 
illumination.  We  grew,  on  the  spot, 
into  Captain  of  the  Six  Feet  Club. 
Great  was  then  our  perplexity,  on  be- 
holding men  standing  like  trees,  like 
poles,  calling  on  us  by  inscription,  in 
largest  letters,  to  be  quiet — on  no  ac- 
count to  give  vent  to  our  feelings  by 
any  act  of  violence;  for  that  ''a  Draw 
time  was  coming,"  when  there  would 
be  an  end  to  all  corruption.  In  the 
calm  joy  of  our  hearts,  we  would  not, 
at  that  moment,  have  hurt  a  hair  on 
the  head  of  a  fly — ^we  would  not  have 
murdered  a  midge.  Why,  then,  and 
whence  those  solemn  warnings,  thus 
ostentatiously  obtruded  on  our  eye, 
at  an  altitude  even  we  could  not 
overlook.  Why  thus,  O  ye  Political 
Unionists!  conjure  up  phantoms  of 
fury  to  disturb  such  profound  re- 
pose ?  Some  shaking  of  empty  heads, 
and  some  thrusting  of  hands  into  al- 
most as  empty  pockets  there  might 
be  with  small  Knots  of  peripatetic 
politicians,  who,  at  the  crossings  of 
streets,  paused  to  read  the  fnend- 
ly  advice  to  their  peers.  But,  of  a 
row  there  was  no  reason  to  indulge 
either  in  fear  or  hope^ — and  but  one 
opinion  prevailed  among  a  peaceful 
people,  between  the  hours  of  twQ 
and  ten,  that,  of  all  possible  idiots, 
the  EdmbuT^Vi  PoVmcsl  l3u^otd«.tA« 
in  theiT  body  CQir^i«^»  v«c^  iXiQkMt 
bead.    As  daikneftii  dw(C«nA»^»  ^flb^ 
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paper  lanterns  became  transparent 
and  the  large  letters  of  light  conti- 
nued to  tranquillize  the  town  till 
sleep  brought  silence,  broken  but  by 
that  graduuly  deepening  and  widen- 
ing snore,  that,  in  a  great  citj,  to 
night-Wandering  Fine-ear,  doth  sure- 
ly sound,  beneath  the  mute  moon 
and  stars,  if  aught  be  so  on  this  earth 
of  ours,  sublime. 

Suppose  an  insurrection  of  the 
Kewhaven  fish-wives.  To  quell  it, 
the  Edinburgh  Political  Union  are 
ordered  off  towards  Trinity,  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  the  Phalanx  of  the 
Variegated  Petticoats,  and,  if  need 
be,  to  deliver  battle  on  the  high-road, 
where  that  long  line  of  wall  defends 
from  the  dust  those  beautiful  nur- 
sery gtirdens.  Why,  the  Union  would 
sustain  a  total  overthrow.  Not  that 
the  battle  would  be  bloody — the  kill- 
ed and  wounded  would  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  missing — the 
prisoners  would  exceed  in  numbers 
the  whole  victorious  army — ^and  the 
presidents,  or  field-marshals,  would 
present  a  specimen  of  a  curious  pre- 
dicament, earned  captive  in  creels 
past  the  chain-pier  crowded  with 
spectators,  to  be  kept  in  durance  on 
oysters,  till  the  establishment  of  a  car- 
tel, by  which  they  might  be  restored 
to  their  patriotic  parents,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  taking,  through  the  sea- 
son, an  additional  supply,  at  an  extra- 
vagant price,  of  codVhead  and  shoul- 
ders. 

They  are  a  droll  set  Having  been 
told,  in  common  with  their  fellow 
townsmen,  that  ''  all  who  were  dis- 
posed to  concur"  with  the  opinions 
expressed  in  a  requisition,  for  a 
Public  Meeting  of  the  Conservatives, 
would  find  admittance  at  the  great 
gate  of  our  Assembly  Rooms,  they 
pretended  to  interpret  the  words, 
<<  determined  not  to  concur,*'  and 
accordingly  shewed  their  faces — a 
few — black  but  not  comely — t^te  a 
tete — yet  without  any  appearance 
of  spittle — with  the  avowed  resolu- 
tion of  intruding  into  the  presence  of 
gentlemen,  wha,  conceiving  such  con- 
uct  to  be  worse  than  unreasonable, 
had  made  adequate  provision  for 
kicking  them  commodiously  down  a 
.  wide  mght  of  stairs.  Did  they  wish  for 
an  argumentative  disputation?  Hea- 
yenpuythem  should  tbey  ever  have 
ibst  wmb  gratiGed — ana  it  is  not 
impossible — their  fate  will  be  like 
that  of  a  creel  of  crockery  lifted  up 


in  the  arms  of  a  strong  man,  and 
let  fall  with  a  clash  on  the  floor  into 
ten  thousand  flinders.  But  that 
persons — in  ordinary  life  respectable 
— should  have  so  far  forgotten  the 
feelings  and  the  principles  by  which 
gentlemen  are  guided  in  all  their 
conduct—can  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  only  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  their  disease — the  de- 
lirium tremens  of  radicalism,  in  which 
the  unhappy  patient  sees  real  objects 
in  ghastly  distortion,  and  imagines 
himself  haunted  by  a  thousand  devils, 
who  are  not  only  men  but  Tories- 
affable  archangels  all,  who  pity  the 
wild  distemper  that,  to  common  eyes, 
gives  to  folly  the  semblance  of  sin, 
whereas  they  know  that  the  poor 
creatures  are  not  wicked,  but  merely 
mad.  The  only  cure  is  a  placard— 
if  that  fail — accipe  calcem.  In  that 
case,  how  could  they  deny  reaction  ? 

No  doubt  many  of  the  Political 
Unions  sprinkled  over  the  country 
are  as  harmless  as  the  Edinburgh 
one ;  and  as  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  any  attempt  made  to  put  down 
what  never  was  up,  we  trust  tbey 
do  not  fall  under  his  Majesty's 
late  proclamation.  In  such  unions 
there  is  much  illegible,  but  nothing 
illegal;  little  sedate,  but  less  sedi- 
tious ;  the  members  are  tiresome,  but 
not  traitorous;  and  though  able  to 
smoke  a  cigar,  unwilling  to  blow 
up  the  state.  They  are  political 
pustules  on  the  surface  of  society, 
that  will  come  to  a  point  of  them- 
selves, and  after  the  escape  of  the 
purulent  matter,  no  need  for  a  pin, 
not  the  minutest  scar  will  be  seen  on 
the  clean-skinned  public.  Whereas, 
were  you  to  rub  the  pimple,  it  would 
fret,  and  there  might  be  poison  in 
the  pus. 

What  really  is  the  character  and 
composition    of    the     Birmingham 
Union,  we  now  know  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  Lord  Grey.    It  has  been  de- 
clared illegal,  and  what  not,  on  the 
highest  authority,  and  so  has  an  as- 
semblage of  150,000  people,  (a  large 
sum)  of  which  the  lA>rd  Chancellor 
of  England  said,  "  with  all  respect 
for  the  multitude  which  were  assem- 
bled— he  trusted  i?he  individuals  allu" 
ded  to  would  recou&\4^x^^<^^^]^y^<i&^^^^ 
Whatmdivi^uaXft — ^«LTi^^V^%vi^c»^^<^'C^ 
The  mdividus^%  ^\\o  dee\ax<fc^x»^^ 
multitude,  ^BvYioxa  \)a«^  Voxi^  ^^?^^ 
lor  regards  **  with  all  respect,      ^ 
they  oug\it.  no  \ou^^^  ^^^  ^^"^ 
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king's  taxes."  "  It  i^as  physically 
impossible,"  quoth  the  Lord  Chan- 
ceUor,  *•  that  in  an  assembly  of  1 50,000 

Sersons,  1000  couM  know  what  they 
id.'*  We  should  think  not  so  many 
— and  on  that  ground  is  founded  his 
Lordship's  respect.  But  the  Premier's 
respect  includes  the  enemies  of  taxa- 
tion. He  con-esponded— if  we  mis- 
take not — with  the  official  organs  of 
that  very  society — **  on  terms  of 
courtesy  and  compliment,  with  the 
violators  of  law,  and  the  dissolvers 
of  the  elements  of  government." 
He  granted  their  request — ^he  alleg- 
ed "  inadvertence,''  in  extenuation  of 
his  conduct  towards  the  L.IO  voters, 
which  the  government  at  Birmingham 
had  rated — ** an  inadvertence,"  which 
Mr  Greg8on,a  man  of  unimpeachable 
honour  and  great  talents,  in  his  own 
exculpation,  forced  an  equivocating 
Ministry  in  the  House  unequivocally 
to  deny; — and  that  his  friends  might 
not  be  behind  him  in  folly,  the  sig- 
natures of  Altuorp  and  John  Rus- 
sell were  seen  appended  to  docu- 
cuments  of  degradation,  from  which, 
not  even  amidst  the  "  roar  of  a  fac- 
tion," can  these  persons  recover  their 
former  place  in  the  estimation  of 
their  country.  **  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
said,  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Birmingham  Political  Union,  took 
place  before  the  unlawful  resolution 
not  to  pay  taxes  was  passed.  JfsOy 
it  is  the  difference  between  an  acces^ 
sary  before,  and  an  accessary  after 
the  factr  Look  at  the  four — the 
Premier — the  Lord  Chancellor — the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer—and 
the  Paymaster  to  his  Majesty's  forces. 
A.,  G.,  and  R.,  corresponding  with^ 
explaining  to,  complimenting,  natter- 
ing, consulting,  **  on  the  weightiest 
matters  of  state  and  legislation,  with 
the  ostensible  agent  or  an  association, 
of  which  B.  declares  that  its  resolu- 
tions are  a  violation  of  law,  and  that 
the  elements  of  government  would  be 
dissolved  unless  its  practices  were 
put  down.  And  they  have  been  put 
down  by  proclamation — by  a  pro- 
clamation, says  the  author  of  the 
Reply,  "  which  informs  us  that  it  is 
wrong  to  transgress  the  laws,  right 
to  obey  them,  and  the  duty  of  ma^ 
gistrates  to  enforce  obedience."  He 
might  hAve  added,  with  equal  truth, 
that  it  h  ndt  the  duty  t)f  s  Minhter 
of  the  King  &f  Eoglaaid  to  Inflame 


the  minds  of  the  people,  by  calfffig^ 
the  Solemn  deCf^iOn  of  the  legisla- 
ture "  the  whisper  of  a  faction."  To 
men — to  nobfemen-^  who  could  stoop 
so  low — and  thus  trail  their  fore- 
heads in  the  dirt,  at  the  feet  of  sedi- 
tious dema^gues — England  is  to 
trust  for  the  Reform  of  her  Constitu- 
tion f 

No  wonder  that  with  such  a  Mi- 
nistry to  imitate,  tjie  Press  became 
mob- worshipper.  Not  even  during 
the  dreadful  season  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  French  Revolution,  was 
there  a  more  hideous  howl  set  up  in 
Paris  than  we  have  heard  within  the 
year  in  London.  Doctrines  subver- 
sive of  all  our  institutions,  social  and 
sacred,  have  been  promulgated  in 
execrations.  They  have  been  daily 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  people 
over  all  the  land.  But  the  people 
would  not  rebel— they  had  a  dismal 
apprehension  of  some  great  evil  that 
might  befal  them,  even  during  the 
exasperation  of  spirit  which  those 
accursed  arts  had  kindled;  in  the  tur- 
bulence of  passion  they  felt  that  the 
creed  taught  them  was  vrrong,  that 
the  conduct  they  were  exhorted  to 
was  wicked;  and  it  is  encouraging  to 
thiukthat  the  lower  orders — aye  even 
the  lowest,  have  withstood  the  perni- 
cious advice  of  their  leaders,  and  that, 
in  obedience  to  it,  towns  have  been 
fired  by  those  wretches  only — so  let 
us  believe — who  without  it  would 
for  kindred  crimes  have  been  punish- 
ed by  deportation  or  death.  The 
people  of  England  have  been  delu- 
ded and  betrayed,  and  instigated  in- 
to a  state  of  mind  and  a  line  of  con- 
duct dangerous  indeed,  and  if  long 
persisted  in,  destructive  of  all  go- 
vernment— but  that  they  have  not 
risen  up  to  subvert  the  state,  a  rising 
that  would  to  themselves  have  soon 
had  a  terrible  catastrophe,  proves 
how  great,  after  all,  must  be  their 
attachment  to  it,  shaken  as  that  at- 
tachment has  been  by  so  many  infa- 
mous appliances,  once,  and  that  not 
long  ago,  firm,  because  deeply  rooted 
amid  the  roots  in  their  hearts,  proud 
amidst  many  sufferings  and  many 
sacrifices,  of  their  country's  great- 
ness, under  which  was  still  sheltered 
much  enjoyment  of  1ife'«  best  bless- 
ings, while  they  beheld  from  th^fr 
shores  on  which  no  invader  dai*^  to 
Mt  foot,  for  the  Conqueror  of  Euroti^ 
feared  to  face  ^e  i^oia  ^t'YK^4«%, 
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pe^pliB  after  people  ftub^g^d,  w^ 
may  8ay^>fM]ldt^ai4ya<i»i;hi;<^  toL^*- 
rated  tonany^  Mi^gs^  or  filled,  at  his^ 
becl^  with  ^ieaa»,tiH.Briiaia  ovex* 
threur  the  Man  of  Bloody  and  blasted 
Li&  brotherhood  of  usurpers. 

What  atrocious  wickedness  to 
practise  suck  arts,  on  such  a  people  I 
They  have  borne,  with  heroic  forti- 
tude, many  evils  which  the  fluctua* 
tions  incident  to  our  vast  commer- 
cial system  periodically  bring  upon 
their  condition;  fluctuations  which 
we  verily  believe  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  human  wisdom  to  prevent 
or  avert,  though  we  have  as  little 
doubt,  that  some  of  the  most  fatal 
were  directly  produced  by  the  folly  of 
our  rulers,  in  their  ignorant  zeal  for 
what  they  irrationally  called  the 
Principles  of  Free  Trade.  Our  in^ 
ipense  debt,  too,  must  be  a  weight 
felt  by  every  poor  man;  but  it  was 
incurred  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
through  the  progress  of  glorious 
wars,  of  which  aoy  one  victorious 
battle  was  *'  worth  a  whole  archi- 
pelago of  sugar  islands."  So  said 
Wyudham ;  for  he  was  a  patriot  who 
knew  that  the  power  and  opnlencQ 
of  every  people  lie  in  the  greatness 
of  their  chai*acter,  and  sometimes 
that  can,  b^  shewn  and  sealed  only 
in  blood,  and  accredited  by  difficult 
and  dangerous  achievements.  The 
rich  blood  of  brave  men  was  pour- 
ed out  not  only  ungrudgingly,  but 
exultiogly,  for  their  country's  ho- 
nour— treasures  transcending  in  their 
worth  all  the  gold  in  all  the  mines. 
The  people  complained  not  of  thatex- 
pense;  nor  would  they  complain  now, 
but  for  reforming  Ministers  and  mobs 
who  assail  with  curses  the  Consti- 
tution for  which  those  heroes  fought^ 
and  under  which  their  forefathers 
flourished,  and  who  have  had  the 
desperate  audacity  to  attribute  to  its 
abuses  calamities,  which  in  the  course 
of  nature,  and  by  nature's  laws,  arose 
out  of  a  policy  which  they  and  their 
friends  abetted  or  pursued,  and  that, 
too,  with  the  bold  avowal  of  their 
belief,  that  much  misery  must  ensue 
from  such  measures,  but  that  it 
would  be  merged  at  last  in  the  gene- 
ral prosperity  of  the  nation. 

.^^WUh  the  causes  of  the  frequent 

jdistre^  pf  the  people  patent  before 

theiprr^d  at  the  same  time  with 

thp  .yrp)X]>eliig  oi  the  people^  (for 

^jr  w^e  m  the  whol&.  cputenmt.  a( 


t^e  time  this  insane  scheme  of  Reform 
was  broachf  d  and  spread  out  before 
their  eyes,)  these  JVliplsters  of  ours, 
who,  to  hear  th^m  and  their  adherents 
speak,  a  simpleton  might  suppose 
were  the  so!le  sincere  and  disinter- 
ested friends  of  the  .people,  were  so 
thoroughly  unprincipled  as  to  bring 
forth  a  Bill  composed,  of  flr^brands, 
and.  to  throw  it  among  the  people, 
audaciously  declaring,  that  to  set  the 
whole  country  on  Are  was  the  only 
way  to  save  it  from  ruin,  and  keep 
it  in  peace.  The  people,  unable  to 
believe  that  all  this  was  done  merely 
to  keep  Whigs  in  office,  became  in 
crowds  converts  to  the  Ministerial 
creed  that  they  were  the  most  wretch- 
ed of  slaves — trampled  upon  by  the 
cloven  feet  of  a  cruel  oliffaixhy,  and 
the  victims  of  an  oppression  that  had 
gradually  grown  over  them  out  of 
that  hideous  heap  and  hubbub  of 
heinous  anomalies — the  British  Con- 
stitution. 

'Twere  long  to  tell  the  story  of  all 
the  base,  brutal,  and  wicked  arts  em- 
ployed to  delude  the  people  into 
this  insane  persuasion — 'twere  long 
to  tell  the  story  of  all  the  native 
tendencies  to  delusion  implanted  in 
the  constitution  of  men's  souls,  and 
how,  at  particular  periods  of  its  his-^ 
tory,  a  nation  seems  sometimes  for 
a  while  suddenly  to  go  stark-staring- 
mad.  Suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  wax- 
ing more  daring  day  by  day,  we  shall 
not  say  from  impunity,  for  the  law 
is  now  a  dead  letter,  but  from  en- 
couragement given  them  in  every 
possible  way,  directly  and  indirectly, 
openly  and  covertly,  by  Ministers, 
the  tribe  of  traitors  who  work  a  large 
portion  of  the  press  incessantly  call- 
ed aloud  on  the  peaceful  people  of 
this  happy  land  to  tear  their  robbed 
rights  from  the  hands  of  tyrants. 
Una  wed  by  the  majesty  of  the  laws 
— now  in  abeyance — they  scattered 
their  not  ambiguous  words  among 
the  soldiers,  whom  they  first  tried  to 
cajole  out  of  their  allegiance  to  their 
King,  country,  and  their  own  un- 
equalled fame — and  then,  when  they 
found  all  the  heroes  true  as  the  steel 
of  their  bayonets,  to  frighten  the  in* 
vvncibles  by  that  notable  project  of  a 

general  arming,,  which,.. at  the  first 
ush  of  the:  scarlet  like  dawn  w^ow. 
the  mowTi\&Vu^.vf^\)^^.>v^N^  tsx^u^^ 
away  )iik^  «iio^,«.  ^^t^ww^  >  <iQw«t^ 
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oeived  but  in  the  hearts  of  covrards. 
For  the  dunces  could  not  difiguise 
their  treason,  while  they  cried  cra- 
ven; but  while  they  imagined  that 
their  motives  were  cuuningly  secret- 
ed in  their  own  base  breasts,  and 
that  the  people  believed  that  all  their 
mighty  armament  was  to  support  the 
poor  trembling  military,  who  had  not 
known  what  fighting  was  since  the  day 
of  Waterloo,  against  those  buggaboos 
the   borough-mongers,   the  jacobia 
hatred  spunked  out  ia  every  beg- 
garly paragraph,  through  the  gross 
guilt  of  the  grammar  traitors  use; 
and  it  is  confessed  now  by  millions, 
who  were  slow  to  credit  such  flagi- 
tious folly,  that  their  object  was  civil 
war.     And  yet,  to  such  a  height^ 
and  length,  and  breadth,  had  the  in- 
solence of  those  traitors — tailors  and 
such  like — ^grown  up  as  if  it  were  a 
stately  cabbage,  that  if  the  friends 
of  social  order,  when  speaking  of 
such  iniquitous  attempts  to  destroy 
it,  predicted,  on  any  occasion  as  their 
probable  results,  conflicts  between 
the  populace  and  the  military,  in 
which  the  infatuated  rabble  would 
be  scattered,  and  ^  quenched  the 
flame  of  bold  rebellion,  even  in  the 
rebers  blood,"  why  then  hot,  heavy, 
and  hissing  as  tailor's   goose,  the 
rank-breath'd   radical    belched  out 
upon  you  the  insufferable  stench  of 
his  sour  stomach,  the  organ  in  which 
he  digests  his  politics  as  well  as  his 
potatoes,  and  assailed  you  even  in 
written  ribaldry  with  accusations  of 
desiring  to  see  the  people  perish 
under  the  hoofs  of  dragoons.    Thus 
a  muddy  madman,  or  rather  a  fetid 
fraction,  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
charged    Christopher    North    with 
high-treason  against  the  people,  for 
having  said  at  a  Noctes  that  the  rab- 
ble, driven  on  by  traitors,  would  ne- 
ver rest  till  they  had  raised  a  dust  at 
Manchester,  or  elsewhere,  that  would 
be  laid  in  blood.    They  have  done 
80--at  Nottingham,  at  Derby,  and 
Bristol.     The  dust    was   laid — re- 
luctantly— in  blood.    And  more  hi- 
deous still,  scores  of  the  drunken 
wretches  were  burned  alive  in  the 
houses  they  in   their    frenzy    had 
set  on  fire,  while  soberer  ruffians, 
like  tigers  leaping  out  of  a  flaming 
forest,  escaped  through   the  lurid 
windows  into  the  streets,  where  they 
piJed  up  plunder,  and  then,  as  at  a 
rejpilar  sale  of  furniture,  acted  tiio 


liaatu 


auctionfier.  It  is  melancholy  to  see 
such  a  man  as  the  accomplished  Edi- 
tor of  the  Westminster,  so  besotted 
by  the  dregs  of  the  drugs  of  Radical- 
ism, as  to  admit  into  its  boards  the 
blackguardisms  of  that  consummate 
blockhead — the  Ass  of  the  Age,  who 
brays  himslf  in  a  mortar.  The  cuddy 
is  a  coxcomb  too,  and  mustneeds  have 
a  wreath  of  dockens  round  his  ears, 
as  if  he  were  a  victor  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  Games.  But  in  the  midst 
of  bis  capers,  independently  alto- 
gether of  his  ears,  at  every  step  on 
his  hind  legs  he  betraya  the  donkey. 
No  animal  more  difi&cult  of  conceal* 
ment  than  your  ass,  and  your  son  of 
an  ass.  He  ought  never  to  go  in  cha- 
racter to  a  masquerade.  There  h0 
goes — obvious  to  all  eyes — the  Knight 
of  the  Thistle.  One  domino  after 
another  thwacks  him  across  head  cnr 
tail — there  is  little  difference  be- 
tween the  two  in  shape  or  sound- 
yet  in  the  inscrutable  obstinacy  of  his 
being,  he  will  not  budge  from  the 
cudgel,  but  opposes  bone  to  blud- 
geon with  a  determination  of  pur- 
pose that,  in  a  higher  cause,  would, 
make  the  helot  a  hero. 

We  allude  to  Long^Ears  now, 
merely  to  illustrate,  by  this  Vicar  of 
Bray,  the  character  of  the  stupid  and 
insolent  radicals  who  have  been 
bawling  the  lower  orders  into  rebel- 
lion. And.  what  think  you  of  Dr 
Bowring  himself^advertising  as  a 
puff  preliminary  to  a  new  number  of 
his  Review,  that  the  people  have  al* 
ready  expressed  their  opinion  on 
Reform,  and  that  now  is  the  time 
for  every  man  of  them  to  take  his 
part  in  revolution  ?  And  what  think 
ye  of  a  Ministry,  who  take  such  ft 
man  into  their  employment,  and  send 
him  over  to  Paris  to  learn  how  to 
conduct  accounts  /  The  Imbeciles  I 

As  a  relief  from  our  eloquence^ 
do  peruse  the  following  passage  from 
the  Reply. 

<<  I  accuse  no  man  of  wicked  intentions 
who  has  been  acting  in  this  ill-fated  worki 
But  there  is  a  wise  rule,  and  it  6e«mt  as 
true  in  morals  and  politicB,  as  in  the 
practice  of  municipal  law,  that  mea  aiutl« 
for  the  purposes  of  correction,  be  taken 
ta  have  intended  those  things  which  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  their  fiwn 
actions.  <  Who  would  haviff  thought  ItT 
is  the  exclamation  of  every  heedless  and 
mischievous  in«n,  ^ho  ismlichievous  be* 
cause  he  Is  liee^ess,  wid  mi  VdAa  rivsu 
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•u«  ]^QNE|tioci^  btcftUM  hi  never  ooateoH 
plated  tUe  (MMequeBces  of  hi*  own  rcUi» 
But  tbe  lav  wUi  not  aliovr  qaischieToui 
idiota  to]  be  abroad,  anjr  more  tbaa  it 
will  suffer  sane  men  to  disown  the  iU  «& 
fects  of  their  own  voluntary  doiegs.  The 
intention  must  be  presumed,  where  the 
act  is  palpable. 

^  What  did  these  men  think  was  Wcdjf 
to  be  the  consequence  of  telling  unletter- 
ed multitudes,  that  the  Government  under 
which  they  lived  was  one  of  cor/uption,  ty- 
ranny, oppression,  and  misrule  ?  Did  they 
suppose  that  magistrates  would  be  allow- 
ed to  discharge  their  duty,  and  execute 
the  IftWB,  when  the  King's  Government 
had  been  proclaiming  to  the  people,  that 
the  fbuntain  of  all  law  was  foul  and  pol- 
luted P  Are  the  makers  of  the  laws  to  be 
branded  with  ignominious  epithets  by 
men  in  power,  and  the  laws  to  be  held 
in  veneratk>n  by  the  simple  F  Is  a  Par- 
liament to  be  vilified,  and  its  acts  obey- 
ed ?  But  unless  the  Ministers  of  the  King 
can  answer  these  questions  by  assent,  they 
are  no  less  the  enemies  of  the  law  than  of 
the  constitution  of  tlieir  country.  Those 
who,  in  their  places  in  Parliament,  de* 
nounce  bishops  for  defending'  the  cause 
committed  to  their  care,  and  for  doing  their 
duty  before  their  country  and  their  Ood^^ 
those  are  they,  and  not  the!ragged  wretches 
impassioned  by  a  momentary  frensy,  who 
truly  hurl  the  firebrand  at  the  palaces  of 
men  whom  they  have  publicly  stigmatized 
as  meet  objects  of  the  vengeance  of  an 
injured  country.  Who  are  the  allies  of 
this  British  Neckar  ?  Who  are  they  who 
are  called  forth  with  triumphant  air  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  repentance  in  the 
work  of  revolution  ?  They  are  the  same 
men  of  whom,  in  1703,  one  who  is  now 
on  the  same  side  the  question  with  Cob* 
bet,  and  Carlile,  and  Earl  Grey,  thus 
spoke,— <  All  the  enemies  of  the  British 
constitution  will  cling  to  him,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  shake  them  off,  until  their 
hatred  of  the  present  establishment  shall 
have  been  completely  satiated  in  the  ruin 
of  the  states  in  the  misery  and  perhaps  in 
the  Mood,  of  all  ranks  and  orders  of  the 
people— 

"  Hon  missvotk  cutem  nyi  plena  druoris  hlrtu 
do.**« 

Men  who  tell  bishops  that  they  should 
not  vote,  and  ministers  of  religion  that 
they  should  not  perform  their  sacred  of* 
fioes,  and  magistrates  that  they  should 
not  dispense  the  laws,  lest  those,  forsooth, 
be  offended,  to  whom  judgment,  and  re» 


ligioo,  and  kw,  are  m  peculiar  stumblings 
block,  and  who  will  gladly  join  the  Kiug'« 
Ministers  in  removing  these  rocks  of  their, 
offence. 

'*  Oh,  how  I  should  pity  these  Minis* 
ters,  if  the  time  for  pity  were  yet  come  ! 
But  pity  must  give  way  to  justice.  Pity 
sleeps  while  justice  tarries.  Justice,  whe* 
ther  she  resides  in  mortal  laws  or  abideth 
in  Almighty  councils,  whether  the  arm 
of  roan  be  her  depository,  or  the  arm  of 
God  her  surer  refuge,  will  assuredly  break 
from  the  cloud  beneath  which  she  now 
slumbers,  and  once  more  lighten  on  the 
hearts  of  men,  who,  for  no  cause  shown, 
and  no  reason  assigned,  have  excited  the 
discontent  of  numbers  of  their  country-* 
men,  against  the  essential  institutions  of 
the  govemment.of  their  country,  inflaming 
the  passions  of  the  workers  of  mischief^ 
and  deluding  the  simple  to  their  own  de<* 
struction ;  who  in  one  little  year  bavei 
by  their  evil  councils,  so  torn,  hsrassed, 
and  distracted  their  poor  country,  thai 
better  men  do  not  care  to  undertake  the 
reparation  of  those  wrongs,  of  which 
others  have  been  the  headlong  authors  i 
men  who,  from  the  beginning  even  to  the 
end  of  this  unhallowed  work,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  this  great  man  whose  speech  I 
have  here  considered,  have  given  no  one 
single  reason,  so  help  me,  God !  why 
such  a  work  should  have  been  underta* 
ken,  either  by  the  proof  that  the  present 
formation  of  Parliament, was  inefficient 
for  its  great,  purposes,  the  protection  of 
liberty,  and  the  protection  of  property,  or 
the  proofs  or  even  the  intimation,  that 
these  purposes  would  be  better  answered 
by  its  reconstruction  on  a  new  plan ;  but 
who,  adopting  change  for  the  love  of 
change,  or  the  love  of  something  worse^ 
suppose— for  by  their  actions  they  ap* 
pear  to  suppose  it-^that  long  enough  has 
England  been  free  from  the  miseries  of 
revolution,  and  flourished  for  nigh  two 
centuries  of  tranquillity  and  repose ;  long 
enough  has  she  been  contented  at  home^ 
and  feared  abroad;  contented,  as  fares ia 
consistent  with  that  freedom  which  is  her 
best  birthright ;  feared,  wherever  liberty 
has  required  protection,  or  the  arm  of 
the  oppressor  has  been  felt.  Long  enough 
has  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  controlling, 
not  conflicting  powers,  that  unrevealed 
secret  of  antiquity,  which  sages  saw  in 
vision,  and  sighed,  and  tolled,  and  prayed 
for,  hvX  never  could  accomplish;  long 
enough  has  the  just  equipoise  of  King^ 


♦  Ltwd  Momii^toB's  S^ieecb  on  Mr  6rey*»  moliQtii  \^ft^---l?arUmetawii»  "Eft* 
^M^  ypl,  XKir^  p^  ii9. 
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Lords,  and  Commons,  been  so  curiously  articles  t>n  Reform  and  the  Fr«ich 
fixfd,  and  wonderfully  maintained,  *  that 
gome  have  been  vain  enough  to  imagine 
that  the  haUnce  had  been  adjusted  by 
more  than  mortal  hand.'  They  may  be 
clever  men,  and  cunning  are  the  fablea 
which  they  have  devised.  Tiiey  may  be 
wise' in  their  generation;  but  the  viola- 
ted laws,  and  the  threatened  constitution 
of  England,  and  the  blood  of  those  alrea- 
dy slain,  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
this  generation,  and  will  condemn  it ; 
and  condemn  it  for  the  same  reason,  be- 
cause it  repented  not.  God  grant  that 
they  may  repent !  God  grant  that  their 
errors  may  be  forgotten  !  But  until  there 
be  signs  of  repentance,  and  the  hopes 

of  ameiidment  be  well  founded,  it  is  the     ?       j .       *         ^    «  i       ri<  a 

dutyof  every  faithful  subject  of  the  mo-  Bated  in  an  assembly  of  freemen  and 
nareby  of  England,  to  oppose  the  ruin-  his  speech  prove  a  sprawling  failure 
ous  designs  of  her  misguided  Ministers-.  With  a  fe  w passages  of  magnihcent  but 
to  oppose  might  by  right,  violence  by  over  ambitious  diction,--the  mam  ar- 
law,  tyranny  by  freedom  of  speech,  falla-  guments  feeble  and  jejune  almost 
cy  by  argument,  and  falsehood  by  the 
Uuth." 


Revolution  in  this  Magazine,- 
what  a  contemptuous  opinion  would 
you  have  of  men  esteemed  wiae  in 
their  generation,  did  you  not  correct 
that  erroneous  opinion  of  their  ta- 
lents, by  a  true  opinion  of  their 
principles,  and  remember  that  even 
genius  itself  falls  fluttering  to  the 
ground,  when  trying  in  vain  to  soar 
in  an  atmosphere  oi  falsehood.  How 
else  could  a  man  so  prodigally  en- 
dowed by  nature  as  Lord  Brougham, 
and  with  all  his  vast  endowments 
ennobled  by  highest  education,  have 
spoken  upwards  of  four  hours  on  the 
reatest  question  that  ever  was  de- 


That  is  finely  said,  and  we  rejoice 
in  such  a  coadjutor.  Where  may  we 


beyond  belief,  illogical  and  contra- 
dictory, sophisms  all  without  even 
the  merit  of  ingenuity,  and  **  false 
glitter"  in  lieu  of  that  glory  that  was 
wont  so  often  of  yore  to  illumine  his 


look  for  such  writing  on  the  side  of  winged  words ! 

the  Revolutionists'?    There  was   a  Instead  of  rushing  at  once  into  the 

time  when  they  wrote  and  spoke  heart  of  the  great  subject,  as  on  other 

well  on  Reform — when  Brougham,  occasions  we  have   heard   him  do 

(and  Horner,)  and  Jeffrey,  and  Mac-  with  the  conscious  power  of  a  giant, 

intosh  tore  to  pieces  all  the  provi-  he  kept  shilly-shallying  in  a  strain  of 

sious  in  the  late  Bill,  and  trampled  puerile  sarcasm  on  particular  ex- 


them  under  foot  with  as  proper,  and 
personal,  and  patriotic  indignation, 
as  did  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
three  trample  under  foot  the  letter 
that  offered  him  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ralship, at  a  time  when  he  knew  he 
had  within  a  stride,  softly  swelling 
for  his  seat  of  honour,  the  Woolsack. 
But  now  their  lips  drivel,  and  their 
pens    dribble — and  they  rave   and 
write  like  Radicals,  without  gravity, 
and  without  grace — and  unkindled 
by  the  igneus  vigor  that  gave  them 
inspiration  in  their  better  days.  Com- 
pare with  the  miserable  pamphlets 
they  have  lately  put  forth,  the  power- 
ful  articles  that  for  nearly   thirty 
years  were  appearing  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  the  Essays  on  Re- 
form in  the  Quarterly,  and  in  the 
North  American  Reviews,  Colonel 


Eressions  in  the  orations  of  other 
lOrds,  for  a  long  hour  at  least;  and 
for  half-an-hour  more,  crept  round 
and  about  the  outworks,  as  if  afraid 
to  make  his  attack  upon  the  first 
en  trench  m  en  t  At  last  he  closes  with 
the  question — and  says  "  that  the 
L.IO  rental  is  not  alow  qualification." 
It  is  at  least  ten  pounds  lower  than 
the  qualification  which  he  himself 
had  fixed  upon  as  the  lowest  in  his 
own  plan  or  reform.  And  even  now, 
though  shy  to  condemn  it,  he  hints 
dislike,  and  talks  of  securing  for  the 
Lords  who  hate  it,  a  fair  hearing  in 
committee.  How  kind  and  consi- 
derate I  What  says  his  antagonist  ? 

**  Not  low  ?  but  compared  with  what? 
What  is  the  test  of  lownesa  ?  To  say  it  is 
not  low,  and  to  fix  no  standard  by  which 
high  and  low  may  be  determined,  Is  mere 


Stewart's  philosophical  Disquisitions  yggne  and  idle  assertion.     But  what  fol- 

on  the  Principles  of  Government —  lows  next  ?  Why,  that  on  this  very  point. 

Sir  John  Walsh's  admirable  Essays  the  L.  10  franchise,  this  mast  Important 

on  '*  the  Measure,"  the  Examination  of  all  the  mighty  innovations  of  this  Bill, 

of  the  Friendly  Advice  to  the  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  bad  not 

Ibis    Replj    to    Lord    Brougham's  made  up  his  mind,  and  had  ••  opinion  at 

Mpeecb,  and  the  twelve  masterly  aU  to  gWe,    '  \\  ma  %  yiy*  mubjas^ 
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for  disetusion  in  committee.*  That  very 
Bill  wfaieh  iSbt  late  House  of  Commons 
WM  diisolTed  bedme  they  dared  to  med- 
dle with,  was  now  to  go  into  committee 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack  ex-* 
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Freemen  are  stated  to  be  some- 
times poor  men,  and  therefore  those 
who  stand  up  for  property  are  ridi- 
culed by  Lord  Brougham  for  uphold- 
ing the  rights  of  freemen.  He  asks, 
"  was  the  fact  of  a  person  being  a 


pressly  withholding  any  opinion,  either  of     freeman  a  test  of  property  ?*   C>r- 


approval  or  of  disapprobation,  on  the  most 
monstrous  and  sweeping  measure  of  in- 
novation  comprised  within  its  four  cor- 
ners. And  then  why  defend  it  ?  Why 
maintain  the  necessity  of  that  which  is 
especially  reserved  for  the  determination 
of  the  committee?  O,  but  some  mode- 
rate man  will  say,  why  not  go  into  com- 
mittee? Why  not  go  into  committee? 
—Why,  because  there  is  not  one  single 
reason  given  in  this  Speech,  or  In  any 


tainly  noU    But  hear  again  the  Ex- 
aminer of  the  four  hour  speech. 

**  That  is  the  new  doctrine  which  the 
Reformers  have  introduced  and  import- 
ed from  France ;  it  is  not  necessary  that 
every  voter  should  be  a  man  of  property 
in  order  to  have  property  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  beauty  of 
the  old  system  has  been,  that  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  have  all  been  repre- 


other  speech,  why  an  uniform  right  of     8«"t«d  in  that  House,  and  the  result  of 
voting  should  be  established  in  all  the       * 
boroughs   of    England  ;    or   why  there 

should  be  any  rental  qualification  at  all, 

because  thinking  men  know  that  the  very 
inequality  of  the  right  of  voting  is  one  of 
tlie  inimitable  excellencies  of  our  system  ; 
and  because  they  agree  with  the  immortal 
Burke,  *  That  the  very  inequality  of  re- 
presentation which  is  so  foolishly  com- 
plained of,  is  perhaps  the  very  thing 
which  prevents  us  from  thinking  or  act- 
ing as  members  for  districts.  Cornwall 
fleets  as  many  members  as  all  Scotland, 
but  is  Cornwall  better  taken  care  of  than 
Scotland  ?" 


Lord  Brougham  then  proceeds, 
after  stating  that  it  was  '<  necessary  to 
draw  a  line  somewhere,"  but  omit- 
ting to  state  how  towns,  with  10,000 
inhabitants,  would    rest  contented 


the  whole  has  been,  that  none,  not  even 
the  poorest,  being  excluded  as  a  class,  yet 
nevertheless  property  has  maintained  its 
influence,  and  been  adequately  protected. 
But  we  are  told,  '  that  many  freemen 
are  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief.* 
Well!  are  no  L.  10  renters  under  the 
same  circumstances  ?  If  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor has  not  forgotten  his  sessions  law, 
he  win  remember  that  a  settlement  by 
renting  a  L.  10  tenement  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  parish  litigation,  and  that  these 
questions  do  not  arise  until  the  parties 
are  removed,  and  that  they  are  not  re- 
moved till  they  have  become  chargeable." 

Lord  Brougham  says,  ''  that  the 
Crown  was  not  from  time  to  time  in 
the  exercise  of  its  just  privileges  for 
the  masters  of  rotten  boroughs,  and 
that  the  people  were  not  in  the  cn- 


without  any  representatives,  while    joyment  of  their  interests  and  rights 
towns  of  4,000  enjoyed  two,  to  tell     for  the  masters  of  rotten  boroughs." 


the  old,  stale,  false  story  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  putting  twenty  members 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  Our 
Examiner  quashes  this  nonsense,  by 
telling  us  that  on  looking  into  the 
records  of  Indian  delinquency,  he 
saw  that  it  was  asserted  before  a 
committee,  that  in  order  to  make 
the  House  a  party  to  the  nabob  in 
his  designs  upon  Tanjore,  a  scheme 
had  been  formed  of  bribing  a  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives  of  the 


The  power  of  a  master  of  a  rotten 
borough  is  a  great  mystery ;  it  is  at 
once  an  impediment  to  prerogative, 
and  an  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  people.  The  prerogative  is 
now  the  holiest  thing  in  nature  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  a  king-serving,  time- 
serving Whig.  To  reduce  it,  we  re- 
member when  destruction  to  those 
boroughs  was  the  cry.  But  now,  to 
restore  the  privileges  of  the  Crown, 
close  boroughs  must  be  destroyed, 
nation  with  L. 700,000 ;  a  magnificent  When  the  same  prescription,  quoth 
scheme  truly,andworthy  of  the  grand  the  Examiner,  is  to  cure  all  sorts  of 
soul  of  a  nabob;  but  unfortunately  opposite  diseases,  I  always  set  down 
it  was ^  not  crowned  with  success;  the  doctor  for  a  quack, 
and  it  seems,  he  adds  cuttingly,  a  But  we  are  now  at  length  arrived 
novel,  sort  of  homage  to  pay  to  vip-  at  the  great  question ;  the  sum,  and 
tue,  to  call  it  to  an  account  for  un-  substance,  and  very  essence  of  the 
committed  trespasses,  and  to  make  whole  ar^ment,  nam^V^^  ^^^li^^^t 
resisted  temptation,  not  the  badge  of  there  ought  to  \i«  ^moT«  ^xt^cX^^ 
inDOGenc^  hut  the  meaawre  of  di»-  presentaliou  ot  \\i«  ^^o^^  m 
^=w^  House  ot  CoinmoT^*  KMl  Vorw  w«^ 
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the  Lord  Chancellor  solve  this  prp-  and  Burke,  and  Canning,  were  all  wrong 
blem  ?  Hear  him— and  hear  his  Ex-  when  they  doabted  or  disbelieved  that  a 
amiuer.  representative  assembly,  elected  indepen- 

dently by  the   people,  could  exist  in  a 
'*  By  an  ambig uons  and  equivocal  use     mixed  government,  or  would  tolerate  the 
of  the  word  representation;  by  a  mere     control  of  two  other  legislative  bodies." 


quibble,  and  play  upon  the  word.  I 
grieve  to  say  it,  I  beg  pardon  for  saying 
it,  but  it  is  true.  '  O,  it  was  exclaimed, 
this  is  representation !  and  why  not  ? 
Ought  it  not  to  be  representation  ?  Were 
they  not  upon  the  question  of  representa- 
tion ?  Were  they  not,  he  asked,  dealing 
with  the  question  of  a  representative  form 
of  government,  and  the  right  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons?  And  what 
was  the  answer?  Why,  this  is  rank  re- 
presentation; why,  this  is  allowing  to  the 
people  the  choice  of  their  own  represent- 
atives. It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  new  unheard-of,  unimagined,  and  most 
abominable,  intolerable,  and  inconceivably 
inconsistent,  and  detestably  pernicious 
novelty,  that  the  people  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  choice  of  members  of  Par- 
liament.' The  first  objection  is,  that  it 
is  direct  representation,  and  that  is  an- 
swered by  saying,  not  proving,  that  it 
ought  to  be  representation ;  and  so  it 
should  ;  but  the  question  is,  what  sort  of 
representation  ?  And  that  question  is  not 
argued.       Then,  again,    it   is  true,    the 


And  now,  assuming  that  he  has 
given  proof  of  the  necessity  of  po- 
pular changes,  I^ord  Brougham  pro- 
ceeds to  the  other  great  task  of 
proving  that  the  Bill  is  a  restoration 
of  things  lost  How  ?  Thus.  ''  It 
has  been  asked,  at  what  time  in  the 
history  of  England  could  it  be  shewn 
that  any  such  rights  of  voting  as  this 
Bill  established  were  known  in  Eng- 
land ?  Edward  VI.  created  twenty 
boroughs,  and  restored  as  many ; 
good  Queen  Elizabeth  created  forty- 
eight,  and  revived  twelve  ,*  and  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  200 
boroughs  were  revived,  created,  or 
added."  Alas  I  alas !  what  shallow 
sophism  have  we  here  from  so  great 
an  intellect!  The  enfranchisement 
of  towns  is  to  be  an  argument  for 
disfranchisement,  creation  the  pre- 
cedent for  extinction.  But  suppose 
it  be  said  that  the  creation  of  bo- 
roughs by  Queen  Elizabeth  is  an 


,uUon  is  as  to  'Ihe  right  constitution    authority  for  a  farther  enfranchwe- 
of  the  House  of  Commons,'  but  there  is     '^V^^^^  "  ""^  ""*»"*y/2j;  *«  »'" 


BO  proof  that  that  constitution  ought  to 
be  more  popular,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
it  would  be  more  right  if  it  were  so. 
Then,  again,  that  the  people  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  choice  of  members  is  no 


-^for  the  L.IO  franchise?  The  ques- 
tion here  is  €is  to  the  right  of  voting. 
Is  it  meant  to  be  insinuated  that  the 
L.IO  renters  have  ever  since  elected 
their  representatives  in  those  bo- 


novelty  at  all.     They  have  it  now ;  that  roughs  ?    If  SO,  that  is  a  mistake  | 

they  should  have  a  greater  voice  is  the  were  it  SO,  the  clause  which  givea 

novelty,  and  pernicious  it  is,  for  no  rea-  the  privilege  would  be  useless ;  aft 

son  is  given  why  it  should  be  otherwise,  it  is  not  so,  the  statement  proves 

The  whole  ai'gument  is  this ;  it  should  nothing.     But    Prynne,    says    Lord 

be  representation,  because  it  is  about  re-  Brougham,  states  that  fifty-four  new 

presentation  that  we  are  talking ;  in  other  boroughs  were  created  in  his  time, 

words,  it  should  be  because  it  should,  or  and  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 

because  I  say  it  should,  or  because  it  is ;  House  of  Commons  declared,  "  that 

and  either  reason  is  equally  absurd.   And  ^s  there  was  no  ancient  custom  or 

IS  this,  I.  ask,  and  I  entreat  my  fellow-  prescription    as    to   who   should    be 

!1?7?I1  ^  """"'wr  ^.^\  '! J   '  *  !  electors  or  not,  recourse  must  be 

ITlmentTrnlf.  7l J  «nH ^i'  ^T  ^^^  *«  ^^at  was    commou   right, 

argument  is  to  be  treated,  and  this  stu-         !.•  u  r     *i-«  i.  u^^i. 

pendous  question  settled  and  decided  ?  Is  Y^'^^  ^"^  this  purpose  was  held  tO  be 

ihis  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  that  not  only  the /re^wcnm  boroiMflift 

man  who,  an  hour  before,  had  said  that  ^^^^^  have  a   voice   m    the    elee- 

every  hour  of  his  life  might  have  been  J*®??'  hut  also  all  mhabitant  house- 

profitably  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  holders  resident  With m  the  borough." 

that  vast  matter,  which  he  here  dismisses  "  ^hat  becomes  then,"  exclaims  hift 

with   the  petulance  of  a  child,  or  the  Lordship  triumphantly,  "  of  the  doc- 


flippancy  of  a  silly  woman,  building  up 

kis  sophism  on  the  equivocal  use  of  the 

tarm  representatha  ?  And  yet  this  is  the 

^aJy  BTgumeat  offered  to  prove  that  Ari»- 

Mfti^  aad  CIcw^,  and  Tacitus,  and  Humei 


trine  that  this  Bill  is  an  innovation  ?" 
His  Examiner  tells  him  what  be« 
comes  of  the  doctrine — that  it  sta&ds 
as  fast  aa  a  roek.  TVie  caae  referred 
to,  ia  tbat  oi  C\ieiiCA«>X«c— -Vii  fitNaMiA 
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ville'fl  RetK)^!;]!— *and  the  word /re^- 
holders  should  be   substituted  for 

freemen^  and  the  word  certain  for 
ancient-^foT  so  is  it  written  in  Glan- 
ville.  And  then  how  does  this  case 
stand  ?  That  in  the  absence  of  custom 
to  the  contrary f  the  inhabitant  house- 
holders (not  the  L.10  renters,  mark 
ye)  are  to  be  the  electors — thereby 
admitting,  that  where  there  is  a  cer^ 
tain  custom,  that  custom  must  be 
observed.  Not  one  syllable  is  there 
about  the  L.IO  franchise.  *'  Should 
the  Crown  be  ever  advised,"  con- 
tinues Lord  Brougham,  **  to  send 
writs  to  Manchester  or  Birmingham, 
the  right  of  voting  would,  by  the 
common  law,  be  m  the  resident 
householders."  No  doubt — quoth 
his  Examiner  -~  it  would  ;  there 
would  be  no  custom,  and  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Committee  re- 
ferred to  from  Glanville,  the  house- 
holders would  vote.  But  what  say 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  ?  That  they 
shall  not  vote,  Mr  Hunt,  a  consistent 
radical,  in  this  at  least,  is  for  the 
householders.  But  Ministers,  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor  at  their  head, 
set  up  the  right — argue  upon  it  as  a 
right — then  take  it  away,  and  glory  in 
that  injustice,  which  upon  Radical 
principles  they  have  proved  to  be 
worthy  of  no  milder  name.  And 
this  is  all  the  argument  in  the  speech 
to  prove  that  the  measure  is  not  one 
of  innovation,  but  merely  of  restoro' 
tion. 

Lord  Dudley  had  objected  to  the 
L.10  qualification,  as  giving  the  fran- 
chise to  men  who  would  be  occupied 
in  earning  their  bread,  and  could  not 
have  time  to  instruct  themselves  or 
attend  to  state  affairs.  Lord  Brougham 
waxes  wroth  with  this  self-evident 
truth,  and  accuses  Lord  Dudley  of 
**  deriding  the  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  Birmingnam  in  legis- 
lation," •*  in  his  pride  of  knowledge 
of  hexameter  and  pentameter  verse." 
That  is  an  exceedmgly  silly  sarcasm. 
He  quotes  a  letter  from  some  sumph 
at  Derby,  stating  that  at  a  meeting 
in  that  town,  "  the  best  speech  was 
made  by  a  common  mechanic."  Very 
probably.    There  are  many  clever 

'  and  glib-tongued  common  mechanics 
•"^aod  the  better  sort  of  Whigs  are 
fluch  miserable  speakers,  that  In  the 
wretchedness  of  theur  circumambient 

.  oratoiT^  the  common  jnechanic  may 

.  Imre  aeemed  a  Cicero  or  Demoathe- 


nes.  But,  generally  speaking,  nobody 
will  deny  that  common  mechanics 
who  open  their  mouths  and  speak  on 
politics  are  utterers  of  base  coin,  just 
like  their  Whig  masters.  And  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  most 
intelligent  and  best-informed  of  that 
very  class  do,  in  their  *^  ravelled 
sleeves  of  care,"  laugh  at  their  ^  ble- 
thering brethren"  of  the  hustings, 
and  consider  them  crazed,  dissipated, 
or  desperate. 

Finally,  quoth  the  Examiner — the 
"  best  speech"  is  a  particularly  equi- 
vocal term.  There  are  persons  in 
this  country  to  whose  taste  the  most 
seditious  speech  would  be  incompa- 
rably **  the  best."  For  example,  the 
150,000  living  creatures,  whose  vote 
of  thanks  was  so  delightful  to  the 
hisrh  soul  of  an  Althorp,  and  a  Rus- 
seT,  and  a  Grey.  Among  the  cor- 
respondents of  those  noblemen  are 
men,  we  know,  who  would  call  no 
speech  good,  much  less  '*  best" — 
that  tolerated  taxes,  and  did  not 
preach  up  non-payment  thereof  to  a 
loyal  people — to  the  tune  of  God 
save  the  King. 

In  spite,  then,  of  Lord  Dudley's 
knowledge  of  hexameters  and  pen- 
tameters, which  we  doubt  not  is  per- 
fect, for  a  more  accomplished  scho- 
lar there  is  not  in  England,  his  opi- 
nion seems  well  grounded,  that  the 
mechanics  of  Birmingham— though 
assuming  to  be  so — are  neither  philo- 
sophers nor  statesmen.  You  may 
abuse  at  present  any  body,  or  any 
body  of  men,  you  please — except 
ten-pound  shop  or  householders. 
Speak  of  them  slightingly  as  judges 
oi  men  and  manners  in  all  political 
affairs,  and  you  are,  if  not  sacrificed 
on  the  spot,  at  least  snubbed  by  some 
sour  Whig  and  sore,  for  calumnia- 
ting the  **  middle  classes."  The  mid- 
dle classes  I 

They  are  a  thin-skinned  nation  of 
shopkeepers.  Laugh  at  them,  not 
sardonically,  but  sweet  as  a  sloe  in 
the  hedge — and  merely  in  their  elec- 
tive or  legislative  capacity — and  lo, 
faces  et  saxa  volant  at  the  head  of 
the  smiling  Tory,  who  has  the  base- 
ness to  curl  his  lip  at  a  gentleman 
of  the  middle  class,  who  pays  L.10 

Eer  annum  for  the  house  in  which 
is  high  mightiness  i&  iQ^^ib^^  ^sci^^ 
at  \eaat  aa  muOa.  x&ox^  ^at  \iQ»x^\ 
Many  t^ou%aa:^  oi  x^vsx  «x^  ts^^"^ 
.  worthy  peoT^Xa-AwiX^^caxfia^^'^^^^^ 
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ourselves  to  believe  that  they  ought 
to  return  two-thirds  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Brougham,  not- 
withstanding the  doubts  he  lets 
escape  him,  is  severe  on  us  for  some- 
thing or  other,  we  scarcely  know 
what,  regarding  this  class  who  claim 
immunity  from  criticism.  "  For 
the  Opposition,"  says  he, "  object  to 
disfranchising  boroughs,  by  which 
you  say  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  great  towns  are  now  represent- 
ed ;  and  yet,  though  that  is  your  rea- 
son for  retaining  them,  you  object 
to  giving  those  towns  representa- 
tives !  I"  Stop  a  bit — not  so  fast,  my 
lord.    The  question  is — de  tribus  ca^ 


aider  of  the  thing  in  committee ;  that  pro- 
mise fettered  by  the  condition  that  no 
addition  made  for  the  purpose  should 
affect  the  principle  of  free  election  ;  that 
principle,  if  it  means  any  thing,  meaning 
this,  that  the  Ci*own  should  not  exercise 
any  influence  over  the  elections,  and 
should  consequently  be  debarred  from 
keeping  in  its  service  those  men  who, 
though  the  fittest  and  ablest  in  the  coun- 
try, have  been  discarded  by  that  very 
freedom  of  election.  '  If  it  did  not  alter 
the  principle  of  free  election  ?*  Why,  it 
is  the  professed  principle  of  free  election 
which  creates  all  the  difficulty,  and  which 
is  here  plainly  admitted  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  existence  of  the  monarchy, 
or,  at  least,  with  the  exercise  of  those 


j96//t«-.which  may  be  translated  some-     rights  for  which  alone  monarchy  is  of 

what  freely,  "  inhabitants,  living  in 

L.IO  town  houses."    It  is  far  ^om 

being  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday 

— to  borrow  an  original  and  novel 

simile  from  the  Stot — ^that those  L.IO 

men  would  be  the  very  best  judges 

of  what  the  interests  of  these  towns 

require ;  and  it  may  so  happen  that 

their  interests  may  have  been  better 

managed  by  members,  who  do  not 

represent  the  renters  of  tenements 

at  three  shillings  and  tenpence  a- 

week.    They  would  soon  vulgarize 


any  value.  '  Take  one  mischief  in  order 
to  guard  against  a  greater  one  ?*  What  do 
these  words  mean  ?  what  is  the  greater 
one?  what  is  the  greater  constitutional 
mischief  (and  it  is  of  constitutional  mis- 
chiefs that  we  are  speaking)  than  that  the 
King  of  England  should  not  be  able  to 
appoint  his  own  Ministers  ?  Can  the  ad- 
mission be  sincere,  when  such  an  evil  ad- 
mitted is  called  comparatively  a  lesser 
one  ?  Is  there  no  lurking  and  secret  hope 
remaining,  that  there  will .  still  be  the 
power  of  sending  Ministers  into  the  House 


the  House  of  Commons  into  a  nest  of    °^  pJT**"^.  ^»*^^"*  undergoing  the  or- 
radicals— worse  than  wasps-blow-     ^^  ^^  ^''"^  *'«^*'*»"  ^  T*^**  ^*»««  ^»"  «*»1* 


flies,  that  with  all  their  beautiful  buz- 
zing about  the  ears  of  the  borough- 
mongers,  would  swell  into  blue-bot- 
tles, feeding  foul,  and  fattening  on 
corruption. 
It  has  been  asked — and  well — how 


be  close  boroughs,  but  that  they  will  have 
changed  h(\nds,  and  be  in  the  possession 
of  another  party  ?  This  is  no  new  suspi- 
cion. In  1793,  an  opponent  of  Mr  Grey 
said,  '  By  a  change  in  the  Government, 
the  hon.  gentleman  could  not  intend 
_,  .       .        .  ,        «     merely  a  change  in  the  administration ; 

can  the  Crown  exercise  its  right  of  he  was  undoubtedly  incapable  of  proposing 
appointing  its  own  Ministers,  with-  to  the  nation  to  alter  the  whole  of  the  re- 
out  close  boroughs?  They  might  not  presentation  in  Parliament, /or  a  purpose 
be  elected,  though  the  ablest  and  so  unworthy  as  that  of  transferring  power 
fittest  persons  in  the  whole  country,  from  the  hands  of  any  party  to  those  ofan^ 
in  consequence  of  having  fallen  in-  others*  What,  in  common  honesty,  is  the 
to  unpopularity.  What  says  Lord  meaning  of  all  this?  Is  there  some  mis- 
Brougham  ?  He  admits  the  objec-  take?  Will  the  King's  Ministers  stand 
tion,  but  says,  *<  that  some  addition  hy  the  admission  that  the  Bill  is  to  de- 
might  be  proposed  in  committee,  if  ^troy  the  King's  prerogatives  ?  or  when 
it  did  not  affect  the  principle  of  free  '  **^®y  **^^  ^^  f*'®®  election,  do  they  mean 

that  CLOSE  BOROUGHS  ARE  TO  BE  DESTROTBD 
IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THEIR  POLITICAL  OPrON- 
ENTS  AND  CREATED  IN  THEIR  OWN  ?     ThoSB 

are  the  questions.  And  men  who  are 
attached  to  the  monarchy  of  England  and 
plain  dealing,  expect  an  answer." 


election;  but  if  it  could  not  be  al- 
tered, then  take  one  mischief  in  order 
to  guard  against  a  greater  one,** 
That  now-a^days  is  wisdom. 

"Now  what  is  all  this?    The   Bill, 
admitted  to  be  destructive  of  the  undoubt- 
ed privileges  of  the  Crown,  and  that  not 
hy  its  portended  consequences,  but  by  its 
inevitable  immediate  operation ;  no  re- 
medjr  even  suggested  for  this  destruction 
^ the  iSrat  and  moat  important  preroga- 
iiv€  of  ibe  monarchy  i  s  proniis^  to  con- 


But  what  would  you  think  ?  Tlie 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  abso- 
lutely declares,  that  "  at  the  deliver- 
ing of  the  sword  of  justice  to  the 
noble  Earl  at  tVie  Yv«a^  oi  \i\%  ^fta^ 
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ed  that  he  would  restore  things  gone 
to  decay,  and  maintain  those  restored 
"^implying  that  he  would  extend  the 
right  of  voting  for  counties  to  copy- 
holder Sy  for  boroughs  to  X.IO  house" 
holders"  As  rationally  might  the 
Chancellor  have  said  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  sworn  to  establish  Universal 
Suffrage  I  The  absurdity  of  such  in- 
terpretation of  the  Coronation  oath, 
is  equalled  only  by  that  involved  in 
a  subsequent  assertion — made  with 
considerable  gravity — ^that  a  reform, 
that  is,  a  popular — or  rather  as  we 
say  a  democratic  Parliament,  will 
never  suffer  the  nation  to  go  to  war  I 
On  this  astounding  foolishness  of  his 
Lordship's,  his  Examiner  makes  some 
excellent  observations  and  quota- 
tions ;  but  the  author  of  the  articles 
on  Reform  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  this  Magazine,  settled  that 
question  to  the  head  and  heart's  con- 
tent of  all  men — so  let  them  believe 
in  the  pacific  character  of  a  demo- 
cratic government,  who,  in  their  old 
age,  have  abjured  the  astronomical 
heresies  of  the  Newtonian  system, 
and  believe  that  our  earth  is  the  im- 
movable centre  of  the  universe,  and 
its  moon  made  of  the  greenest  of 
cheese. 

But  Lord  Brougham's  opinion  of 
democracy  is  hard  to  come  at.  We 
have  heard  him  sneering  at  Lord 
Dudley  for  sneering  at  the  statesmen 
of  Birmingham— we  have  heard  him 
reproving  that  nobleman,  with  much 
dignity,  ^r  deriding  those  by  whom 
*'  moderation,  respectful  demeanour, 
and  affectionate  attachment  to  their 
Lordships'  house,  had  been  evinced 
in  every  one  of  their  petitions."  The 
selfsame  men  enter  into  a  resolu- 
tion, which  their  eulogist  not  only 
calls  unlawful,  but  says,  that  **  if 
unhappily  the  effect  should  proceed 
farther  into  the  country,  if  they  were 
not  put  down,  the  elements  of  go- 
vernment would  be  dissolved."  Are 
there  then — asks  his  Examiner — two 
Birminghams,  the  one  peaceful,  mo- 
derate, attached  to  the  constitution, 
the  other  unlawful,  seditious,  and 
condemned  ?  And,  gentle  shepherd, 
tell  me  why — should  have  come  out 
a  Proclamation  specially  levelled  *'  at 
those  peaceful  and  affectionate  Bir- 
minghamites — ^the  rebellious  child- 
ren of  a  reforming  Cabinet?" 

Lord  Brougham  has  said,  ^  to  me, 
who  am  a  worshipper  of  the  €(emQcrar 


cy,  this  was  a  tempting  occasion— 
for  here  was  Juggernaut,  before  whom 
150,000  persons  (read  20,000,  meo 
periculo, —  C.  N.)  were  ready  to 
prosti'ate  themselves."  On  this  fine 
burst  of  eloquence,  (as  it  was  called 
in  some  newspapers,)  the  author  of 
the  Reply  beautifully  remarks,  that  it 
is  a  strange  confession  from  a  Peer 
of  the  realm,  the  occupier  of  the 
Woolsack,  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  he  should  worship  the 
democracy  at  all,  especially  since  it 
is  asked  in  a  former  part  of  the 
speech,  "  Where  was  the  man  who 
had  yielded  less  to  the  demands  of 
the  populace,  than  the  individual 
now  before  their  Lordships?  And 
even  much  credit  is  there  taken  for 
having  exposed  their  insanity,  delu- 
sion, and  folly."  "  But  whatever" — 
continues  the  acute  and  eloquent 
Examiner — "  whatever  be  the  demon 
of  his  idolatry,  or  whether  he  be  the 
idol  of  the  people,  the  service  con- 
fers but  little  honour,  or  little  bene- 
fit, where  blessings  are  mingled  with 
maledictions,  and  the  objects  of  adora- 
tion, and  the  faith  of  the  worshippers, 
are  equally  fickle  and  insincere." 

But  we  come  now  to  that  pai*t  of 
the  Speech — and  it  is  the  poorest  of 
it  all — intended  to  prove  that  it  would 
be  justifiable  for  the  Ministers  of  the 
King  to  recommend  his  Majesty  to 
create  a  sufi&cient  number  of  Peers 
to  secure  to  themselves  a  majority 
for  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament  Here  his  an- 
tagonist meets  him  in  great  power, 
and  demolishes  the  incautious  and 
presumptuous  giant,  who  has  come 
to  the  combat  without  armour  and 
without  arms.  The  author  of  the 
Reply  bids  us  remember  that  this  is 
no  ar^ment  to  shew  that  the  mea- 
sure Itself  is  wise ;  it  is  to  shew  that, 
whether  wise  or  unwise,  it  may  be 
forced  on  the  legislature.  It  is  an 
enunciation  of  means  for  attaining  an 
object,  not  a  justification  of  the  ob- 
ject to  be  attained.  We  shall  now 
lay  before  the  public  the  gist  of  this 
admirable  writer's  argument  against 
the  base  and  wicked  doctrine,  ad- 
verse to  all  principles  of  constitution- 
al law,  but  no  doubt  now  again  to  be 
preached  by  the  brazen  impudence 
of  the  revolutionary  press* 

Mr  PiU  made  VNCiiX.^  ^eet^VcL  ^xskA 
batch,  for  a  lJ^«s^cv3^ax  yar^^^^r-- 
therefore,  «o  oxx^xIjKW^'^'^^I*:^ 
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Lordship  having  been,  we  presume, 
all  his  life  an  aamirer  of  that  states- 
man, and  at  its  close  bein^  desirous 
to  become  his  follower.  Lord  Grej 
has  made  twenty-five  Peers  already 
—coronation  peers;  but  he  has  in- 
dignantly denied  the  imputation  that 
they  were  made  with  a  view  to  carry 
this  measure.  He  has  indignantly  de- 
nied that  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
defends,  on  Mr  Pitt's  authority — that 
same  Lord  Chancellor  who  once  de- 
clared at  an  election  dinner,  or  some 
such  occasion,  that  he  had  written 
his  own  epitaph — "  Here  lies  the  ene- 
my of  William  Pitt."  An  affecting; 
specimen  of  the  Christian  spirit  oT 
brotherly  kindness.  These  new 
Peei*8,  Lord  Grey  says,  are  all  men 
who  will  do  honour  to  the  Peerage ; 
and  it  was  by  mere  chance  that  they 
supported  the  Reform  Bill. 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  shorts 
Mr  Pitt  never  made  a  single  Peer 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  any  par- 
ticular measure.  Precedent  is  some- 
thing even  in  high  treason — but 
here,  for  a  precedent,  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  must  avert  their  faces  from 
the  frowning  aspect  and  knit  brow 
of  the  son  of  Chatham. 

But  what  is  the  law  ?— The  King  of 
England  has  no  right,  by  law,  to  ex- 
ercise his  prerogative  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annihilating  the  decision  of 
Parliament— and  therefore  he  will  not 
89  exercise  it. 

But 
say, 

the  Kino^*s  prerogative  to  create  Peers 
—and  that  being  so,  it  must  be  with- 
in his  prerogative  to  create  them 
when,  and  to  what  amount,  he  pleases. 
It  may  be  wrong— it  may  be  an  in- 
discreet exercise  of  the  power  ,•  but 
the  power  existing  in  the  preroga- 
tive, it  cannot  be  unlawful  to  use  it, 
in  the  absence  of  any  positive  law 
for  its  restriction. 

Answer. — These  shallow  persons 
arrive  at  their  conclusion  from  the 
equivocal  use  of  the  words  law  and 
prerogative.  They  forget  that  law, 
in  this  case,  means  something  other 
than  what  is  written — and  that  pre- 
rogative can  only  be  fairly,  and 
therefore  of  right,  exercised  in  com- 
pliance with  that  unwritten  rule: 
They  forget  that  there  is  no  preroga^ 
/iffe  to  do  wronff;  and  that  it  is  un- 
J^wful  to  attempt  it.  WhF,  even  in 
Oie  reign  of  Charles  the  Hret,  Sir 


exercise  ii. 

But  they  who  argue  for  the  right, 

r,  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  witnin 


Henry  Finch,  writing  in  support  of  ^ 
prerogative,  thus  qualifies  his  argu- 
ment, *^  For,  in  them  all  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  King's  prero- 
gative stretcheth  not  to  the  doing  of 
any  wrongy 

Is  then  the  act  which  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  justified — wrong  ?  Do 
not  juggle  the  answer  by  any  consi- 
deration of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  Bill  of  Reform.  But  ask  any 
reasonable  lover  of  liberty,  whether 
he  can  think  it  other  than  abuser  for 
a  Constitutional  King,  who  has  been 
advised  by  his  Ministers  to  consult 
his  Parliament  on  the  merits  of  a 
new  law  proposed  to  them,  to  take 
upon  himself,  by  his  sign-manuid,  to 
annul  the  decision  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament,  because,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  rifi;ht,  it  differed 
from  the  opinion  of  his  Ministers? 

"  No  sober  man  can  doubt  about  th« 
answer  which  he  should  give  to  this 
question.  But  it  has  been  laid  down  by 
a  learned  Judge,  in  a  treatise  on  this  branch 
of  constitutional  law,  that  there  are  three 
auxiliary  rights  of  the  sul^ect,  which 
serve  principally  as  outworks  or  barriers 
to  protect  and  maintain  inviolate  the  three 
great  primary  rights  of  personal  security, 
personal  liberty,  and  private  property. 
These  are,  first,  the  constitution,  powers, 
and  privileges  of  Parliament ;  secondly, 
the  limUation  of  the  King^s  prerogative  / 
thirdly,  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  re- 
dress of  injuries.  Now,  if  there  be  one 
definition  of  a  wrong  clearer  than  another, 
it  is  this,  that  it  is  that  which  would  de- 
prive us  of  a  right.  It  would  therefore 
be  an  injury  for  either  of  these  constitu- 
tional rights  to  be  exercised  for  the  de- 
struction of  another :  It  would  cease  to 
be  a  right  when  so  exercised,  and  the 
work  done  would  be  a  coostitutiAnal 
wrong.  This  would  be  equally  the  eaaa^ 
whether  the  legislative  power  of  Barlia* 
ment,  the  limited  prerogative,  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  happened  to  ha 
the  subject  of  aggression :  becauM  all  an 
equally  constitutional  lights,"* 

But  to  what  a  degree,  asks  this 
truly  constitutional  writer,  is  this 
wrong  exercised,  when  the .  law 
thus  sought  to  be  violently  exerted^ 
is  itself  a  reconstruction  of  the  go- 
verning power,  and  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  constitution  of  one 
House  of  Parliament?  When  the 
Sovereign,  in  a  limited  monarchy, 
should  appoVal  aHou^e  o^  ^««i^  Iw 
ilie  special  puxigKwi^  ol  i«ino^^di!&^^ 
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the  House  of  Commoas,  and  thus  at  thought  it  looked  like  the  serving  a  tarn, 

one  bloi^  destroying  the  legislature,  and  that  whereas  peers  were  wont  to  bs 

to  whose  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  made  for  services  they  had  done,  he  would 

his  Ministers  to  submit,  should  call  be  made  for  services  to  be  done  by  him  j 


another  into  existence  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  executive  authority.  It 
would  be  unmixed  despotism. 

But  the  question  is  set  at  rest  for 
ever — in  the  minds  of  all  conscien- 


ao  be  excused  himself,  and  the  favourite's 
husband,  Mr  Masham,  was  put  in  his 
room.' 

"  But  the  matter  did  not  rest  here. 
These  twelve  peers  were  created  in  1711, 


tious  men-by  the  following  perfect    ^"  V^^^'/'S'  ^"'^^Sj:^"^  introduced  his 
refutation  of  a  doctrine  whicli  only    f  »ebrated  Peerage  BiIU     It  is  thus  that 

slaves  would  whisper  in  the  ear  of  a      ri!f„;'°r''?"^"''  engendered  for 
♦,,.o«* .  o«^  ♦i.ovofJu.^  «.i.ot.««.  rr^nrr    ^^c  concealmeut  and  security  of  the  old.' 

to  maintain 


tyrant;  and  therefore,  whatever  may  rpu^  ^k;^-*  ^e  ♦»,•«  nn 

be  the  «  whisper  o/  that  faction,"  ^"^  ''^^'*^*  f,^'^  Bi  I  was  to 

•  u  r     ^u*^i*        r  I."   Ti^  •  *  w>e  power  of  the  minister  by  an  imme- 

ach  from  the  lips  of  his  Mmisters  ^iate  creation  of  thirty^  pZ'..  and  the 


which  from  the  lipE 
may  breathe  around  the  throne,  never 
can  it  find  entrance  into  the  soul  of 
our  King. 


**  These  are  sound  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law.  They  have  been  once 
infringed ;  certainly  only  once,  since  the 
Revolution;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in 
the  precedent  worthy  of  imitation.  After 
all  the  long  and  eminent  services  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  was  dismissed 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  political  opponents. 
The  Tories  had  resolved  upon  effecting 
the  disgraceful  measure  of  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  for  some  of  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  which  treaty  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford and  Lord  Bolingbroke  were  after- 
wards impeached,  and  of  which  a  noble 
and  learned  person  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  it  was  a  measure  'which  the  ex^ 


future  limitation  of  the  prerogative ;  and 
the  ai^uments  principally  relied  on  by  its 
supporters,  were  drawn  from  the  abtue  rf 
the  prerogatwe  by  Queen  Anne.  This  Bill 
was  rejected  in  the  Commons  after  it  bad 
passed  the  Lords;  and  it  was  defeated 
by  the  eloquence,  and  much  more  by  the 
firmness  and  resolution,  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  His  conduct  is  a  fine  example 
of  what  may  be  done  by  a  single  man,  who 
has  courage  equal  to  his  abilities.  On 
this  occasion.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  alone 
preserved  the  constitution.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Whigs  at  Devonshire  House, 
he  found  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  his  cealous  support- 
ers, <  lukewarm,  irresolute,  or  despond- 
ing; several  peers  secretly  favouring  a 
bill  which  would  increase  their  import- 
ance ;  others  declaring,  as  Whigs,  that  it 


ecration  of  after  ages  had  left  inadequate^     would  be  a  manifest  inconsistency  to  ob- 
censured.*     But  though  a  majority  of  the     ject  to  a  measure  tending  tq  prevent  the 


Commons  were  well  inclined  to  relin- 
quish the  honour  and  interest  of  their 
country,  and  acquiesce  in  the  measures 
of  government,  the  House  of  Peers  de- 
spised the  favour  of  a  court  which  was 
only  to  be  purchased  at  so  grievous  an 
expense.    Here  then  the  step  was  taken. 


repetition  of  an  abuse  rfjirerogatwer  against 
which  they  had  repeatedly  inveighed. 
Those  who  were  sincerely  averse  to  it, 
were  unwilling  to  exert  themselves  in 
hopeless  resistance,  and  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  the  bill  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  without  opposition.' 


The  minister  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Earl  of     At  this  meeting  Walpole  stood  alane,  and 


Oxford,  immediately  created  twelve  peers. 
In  that  day  there  were  found  twelve  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  base  enough  to  lend  their 
voices  to  a  minister,  to  annihilate  the 
independence  of  Parliament,  and  to  take 
up  the  polluted  ermine  of  nobility,  as  the 
livery  of  their  own  degradation.  The 
story  is  thus  told  by  the  cotemporary  his- 
torian. <  But  they,  finding  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  could  not  be 
brought  to  fisvour  their  designs,  resolved 
to  make  an  experiment  that  none  of  our 
princes  had  ventured  on  in  former  times  ; 
a  resolution  was  taken  up  very  suddenly, 
of  making  twelve  peers  all  at  once;  three 
of  these  were  called  up  by  writ,  being 
eldest  sons  of  Peers,  and  nine  more  were 
created 
'wboio 


having  used  arguments  and  remonstran- 
ces in  vain,  at  last  declared,  that  if  de- 
serted by  his  party,  he  himself  would 
singly  stand  forth,  and  oppose  the  bill. 
*  This  declaration  gave  rise  to  much  al- 
tercation, and  many  persuasions  were 
made  to  deter  him  from  adopting  a  mea- 
sure which  appeared  chimerical  and  ab- 
surd ;  but  when  they  found  that  he  per- 
sisted, the  whole  party  gradually  came 
over  to  his  opinion,  and  agreed  that  an 
opposition  should  be  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons.'  The  consequence  of  this 
conduct  was,  that  the  Peerage  Bill  was 
defeated  in  the  Commons.  That  vet^ 
bill  which  paMe^  VYi%  '^c^^qa!^  ^  \iCA^^ 


with  but  one  o^^tk^TiV  «»^  "^VvOa.  ^^ 
f  bf  patent  Sir  Miles  Wharton,  to  oppositvon  ^iixt^,  YratloTt  ^Sa'^Jc^siwX.^^ 
it  was  offered,  retuaei  it?   he    po\e,  wwiV^  \iw^  ^MtfWl^X»^^WPk>s^^ 


ids 

spair,  was  triumphantly  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  269  against  177. 

'*  There  are  three  speeches  in  that  de- 
bate especially  worthy  of  attention.  They 
are  those  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Steele,  and  Mr  Hampden.  Sir  Robert 
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should  be  freet  which  they  would  not  be 
said  to  be,  at  a  time  when  the  crown  pour- 
ed in  a  number  of  lords  to  carry  a  question 
in  danger. .  . .  The  House  of  Lords,  I  say, 
what  will  it  become  in  time  ?  Who  would 
not  ^nvy  our  posterity  the  sight  of  double 


says,  *  the  view  of  the  ministry  in  framing'    or  treble  the  present  number  of  peers? 


this  bill,  is  plainly  nothing  but  to  secure 
their  power  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
principal  argument  on  which  the  neces- 
sity of  it  is  founded,  is  drawn  from  the 
mischief  occasioned  by  the  creation  of 
twelve  jteers  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  an  in- 
famous peace  through  the  House  of  Lords. 
That  was  only  a  temporary  measure, 
whereas  the  mischief  to  be  created  by 
this  bill  will  be  perpetual.  It  creates 
thirty-onePeershj  authority  of  Parliament ; 
so  extraordinary  a  step  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  without  some  sinister 
design  in  future.' 

'<  Sir  Richard  Steele  says,  <  If  the 
thirty  odd,  who  are  to  be  ennobled  by  this 
bill,  are  to  be  made  up  by  present  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  such 
members  are  to  cUmb  to  honour  through  in- 
famy. . . .  The  prerogative  can  do  no 
hurt  when  ministers  do  their  duty. . . . 


Or  who  would  not  applaud  the  figure  our 
constitution  must  make  at  such  a  time, 
if  it  can  be  then  called  our  constitution, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
men  of  worth  and  virtue  will  be  prevail- 
ed upon  to  help  to  fill  that  House,  and 
when  yet  it  must  be  supposed  that  others 
will  do  it,  to  answer  the  particular  occa- 
sions of  a  court,  or  their  own  necessities 
or  ends  at  the  same  time  Y 

**  Now  to  these  opinions  of  the  great 
Whigs  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, opinions  which  derive  a  prodigious 
weight  from  the  fact  of  the  personal  op- 
position in  which  those  who  entertained 
them  were  engaged,  I  will  add  one  more 
opinion,  and  that  of  a  man  of  very  dif- 
ferent political  views  and  bias,  and  one 
who  was  bred  in  far  other  notions  of  the 
freedom  and  the  constitution  of  his  couur 
try.  I  will  now  give  the  opinion  of  a 
high  prerogative  lawyer  of  the  court  of 


As  for  any  sudden  and  surprising  way  of  James  II. ;  of  a  chief  justice,  of  whom 
creation,  that  lies  before  the  legislature  it  is  said  by  Burnet,  '  that  he  unhappily 
for  censure  ;  and  the  great  diminution  jgot  into  a  set  of  very  high  notions  about 
which  all  creations  bring  upon  the  King's  the  King's  prerogative,'  and  who,  in  corn- 
authority,  is  a  sufficient  defence  against  pliance  with  those  notions,  led  eleven 
the  abusive  employment  of  that  authority  judges  out  of  twelve  to  sanction,  by  their 
this  way.'  And  he  ended  his  excellent  decision,  the  dispensing  power  of  the 
speech  with  these  words  :•— *  Since  there  crown,  a  prerogative  of  setting  aside  the 
is  so  full  a*  House  at  this  debate,  I  doubt  enactments  of  Parliament,  and  establish- 
not  but  it  will  infallibly  end  according  to  ed  the  true  basis  and  necessity  of  the  Re- 
justice,  for  I  can  never  think  the  liberty  volution.  In  a  written  and  published 
of  England  in  danger  at  such  a  meeting;  defence  of  his  own  judgment,  in  the  case 
but  for  my  part,  I  am  against  committing  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  Sir  Edward  Her- 
this  bill,  because  I  think  it  would  be  bert  thus  argues : 
committing  of  sin.'  «  <  Objection  3.  But  if  the  King  have 
<*  And  now  for  a  supporter  of  the  bill,  a  power  to  dispense  with  one  (law,)  he 
Let  us  see,  without  approving  of  his  may  dispense  with  twenty,  with  an  bun- 
views,  what  were  Mr  Hampden's  argu-  dred,  and  so  the  statute  may  become  of 
ments  on  behalf  of  his  friend  Lord  Sun-  little  force.' 


derland.  He  said,  *  If  we  now  come  to 
the  House  of  Lords  itself,  this  bill  will 
confine  the  number  of  peers  in  it  to  what 
it  is  at  present.  Suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  present  and  all  succeeding  kings 
should  take  a  resolution  not  to  add  to 
the  number  of  peers. ...  No  one,  X 
presume,  would  tax  such  a  resolution 
either  with  weakness  or  evil  design,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  by  this  means, 
one  way  at  least  of  forcing  through  the 
House  of  Lords  what  is  agreeable  to  a 


<'  Answer. — From  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
to  draw  an  argument  against  the  thing 
itself,  is  no  consequence  at  all.  It  is,  as 
is  resolved  in  the  cases,  a  high  trust  re- 
posed in  the  King :  and  if  the  King  will 
violate  his  trust,  there  is  never  a  one  of 
his  prerogatives  but  may  be  abused  to  the 
ruin  of  his  people.  To  instance  in  one  or 
two.  1.  Every  body  will  grant  that  the 
King  can  pardon  murder  and  robbery; 
yet  if  he  should  pardon  every  murder  and 
every  robbery  that  is  committed,  it  were 
better  to  live  with  the  cannibals  in  Ame- 


court,  though  never  so  bad  in  itself,  or 

of  hindering  what  is  disagreeable  though  rica,  than  in  our  native  country. 

never  so  good,  is  entu-ely  cut  off.     It  is  **  2.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 

.  fur  intereat,  and  the  interest  of  the  pub-  King  may  create  any  man  a  peer  o/  Eti^- 

-  /r;^  (Aat  the  coasulmioag  of  tfiat  House  lani^  «iid  Ui«ieV>Y  c>^e\iim^\o\^  vbl  'IE^* 
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liament :  yet  if  the  King  should  abuse  his    last  to   those  of  some  blackguard* 

bauldy,  who,  half-idiot  and  half- 
knave,  walks  about  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  and  partly  because  he  is 
fatuous,  and  partly  because  he  is 
lazy,  vacant  of  all  work,  turns-  up  a 
leering  face  to  heaven,  and  half  pre- 
tends to  be,  and  half  is,  the  village 
Idiot — a  rural  or  suburban  Thersites, 
whom  it  is  folly  not  to  cause  labour, 
and  his  broad  back  and  shoulders 
in  cases  of  offences,  that  are  a  mani- 
fest deviation  from  the  innocence 
of  instinct  into  corrupted  self-will, 
weakness  not  to  belabour  with  rod 
or  thong,  inflicting  thereon  divers 
many  and  severe  stripes. 

We  have  lately  noticed  certain 
symptoms  of  the  mean  cunning  of 
the  Reformers,  in  pamphlets,  and 


power  80  far  as  to  create  ten  thousand 
peers,  or  confer  this  honour  upon  every 
body  who  asks  it,  no  DOUfiT  it  were  a 

TOTAL  destruction  OF  TllE  LEGISLATIVE 
POWER  OF  THIS  NATION, 

"  God  forbid  that  our  prudence  should 
ever  be  exercised  in  devising  the  extra- 
ordinary remedies  alluded  to  by  Sir  W. 
Blackstone,  for  evils  which  written  laws 
do  not  provide  against,  because  they  do 
not  contemplate  revolution.  But  still, 
if  it  is  to  be  done,  and  if  the  constitution, 
to  which  the  allegiance  of  Englishmen  is 
pledged,  is  to  be  violently  outraged,  the 
crime  had  better  be  committed  by  the 
delegates,  not  by  the  King's  Ministers. 
Tbey  are,  I  suppose,  ready  for  the  task ; 
they  have  bound  themselves  to  the  Bill ; 
they  have  sworn  an  oath  to  the  deluded 
populace :  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have 


already  violated  that  oath ;  but  perhaps  paragraphs,  and  letters  from  Candi 

a  majority  will  not  forswear  themselves,  dus  and  Moderator,  on  the  probable 

Let  them  vote  the  abolition  of  the  peer-  conduct  of  the  Peers,  when  the  new 

age.     It  was  what  in  effect  they  pledged  Bill  is  presented  to  them — they  will 

themselves  to  on  their  respective  bust-  pass  it    Why  ?  Because  they  have 

ings,  if  they  understood  their  pledge.     If  shevra,  by  rejecting  the  last  Bill,  that 

they  spoke  by  rote,  let  them  come  for-  they  would  not  be  frightened  ,•   and 

ward,  and  repent  their  ignorance,  and  r©-  'twas  on  the  whole,  say  the  hypo- 


nounce  their  parrot  promises ;  let  them 
confess  their  fblly  and  avoid  their  crime. " 

'  We  know  not  yet  what  course  the 
revolutionary  press,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary party  in  the  House  of  Com- 


crites,  bravely  done,  to  reject  it,  in 
the  face  of  threatenings  intended  to 
intimidate.  But  having  proved  that 
they  are  not  cowards — Siey  will  now, 
of  course,  yield  to  the  desires  of  the 


mons,  intend  to  pursue  with  respect    people,  and  pass  any  Bill  they  de- 


to  the  Peers.  Are  they  determined 
again  to  disgrace  themselves  by 
brutal  abuse  of  their  betters,  in 
language  that  has  long  been  banished 
froni  the  less  beastly  societies  of  the 
lowest  vulgar  ?  Perhaps  not.  At  an 
unaccountable  county  meeting  in 
Essex,  we  think,  where  reforming 
members  of  Parliament  gave  each 
other  the  lie,  in  a  style  that  is  esteem- 
ed ungenteel  in  the  least  fastidious 
quarters  of  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  it 
was  revolting  to  look  at  in  types 
words  which  we  must  believe  were 
once  on  the  lips  of  English  gentle- 
men— we  do  not  mean  Daniel  Whittle 
Harvey — ^words  of  vituperation  and 
insult  to  the  spiritual  Peers — such 


mand.  What  thorough  and  utter 
baseness  is  there  in  this  pretended 
liberality  of  sentiment  towards  the 
order  on  whom  these  libelling  le- 
vellers have  already  flung  all  the 
filth  they  could  gather  from  thejakes 
and  sewers  of  their  imagination! 
Yet  perhaps  they  are  not  hypocriti- 
cal, but  sincere.  They  cannot  give 
credit  to  the  nursery-tales  they  have 
heard  about  a  phantom  called  Con- 
science. Knowing  themselves  no 
other  impulses  of  action  but  the  low- 
est, they  do  not  dream  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  sense  of  duty  to  country  and 
to  God.  Adherence  to  principle  even 
unto  the  death,  from  honour,  and  love. 


and  reverence,  and  religion,  sounds 
as  are  no  longer  fashionable  among  to  them  like  some  strange  and  silly 
the  upper  ranks  of  the  swell-mob.  fable — a  ribbon,  a  button,  or  a  gar- 
Then,  a  few  days  ago,  a  huge  buffoon  ter  is  but  itself  and  nothing  more, 
on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  we  observed,  like  the  yellow  primrose  to  the  eyes 
Indulged  himself,  to  the  disgust  even  of  Peter  Bell ;  and  nothing  do  they 
of  the  Dreg-drabs,  in  the  same  sort  of  know  or  feel  of  the  ennobled  worth 
Zanyism,  of  which  the  expression  of  our  Peerage,  which  dLO\\ft%  ^^>^ 
gets  more  and  more  loathsome,  as  it  justified  pnde  m  ^  \\A\^^%^<^>«sk^ 
ghthera  slaver  from  the  lips  of  each  would  peTifth  Vo.  iM^^ctN^xXwi  o^  ^^g^»x 
additional  driveller,  in  its  descofit  at  liberty  wYkic\i  ot  ^ox^  V^  v<qt\>  ^\i^ 
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now  is  prepared  to  guard,  if  need  be, 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  ready,  on 
unendurable  indignity,  to  leap  from 
the  scabbard,  yet  unwilling  to  be 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  base, 
although  spouting  from  the  veins  of 
traitors  and  rebels,  all  sweltering  with 
venom. 

But  the  same  ruffian  attacks — ^not 
confined  to  words — will  be  made 
again  on  the  Peers — ^the  same  that 
Lord  Al thorp  probably  meant  to  al- 
lude to,  when  t'other  day  he  spoke  so 
gingerly  about  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion in  a  free  country  on  a  great 
national  question  like  that  of  Reform. 
Some  violence  was  not  to  be  won* 
dered  at.  But  other  violence  ought 
to  be  put  down  and  punished — -for 
it  is  shameful  to  the  Government. 
Some  of  its  members  have  encoura- 
ged such  outrages,  and  may  erelong 
themselves  become  victims  to  their 
own  mob.  Here  is  a  powerful  ex* 
tract  to  that  purpose. 

*'  Is  it  upon  these  pretences  that  their 
Lordships  are  next  told,  that  '  if  they 
rejected  this  Bill  through  the  fear  of  be 
ing  thought  afraid,  the  people  of  England 
would  bate  them  ?'  But  what  if  tbey  re- 
jected the  Bill,  not  through  fear  of  being 
thought  afraid,  but  through  the  wise  and 
statesmanlike  fear  of  its  dreadful  and  r^^ 
volutionary  consequences?  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  people  of  England  to 
hate  those  men,  who,  acting  upon  tbeir 
principles,  and  maintaining  their  o^n  ho- 
nour, do  that  which  in  their  consciences 
they  believe  to  be  for  the  interests  of 
their  common  country.  It  is  a  strange 
argument  for  the  Chancellor  of  England 
to  predict  the  hatred  of  the  people  of 
England  as  likely  to  fall  on  the  heads  of 
such  men.  It  is  not  the  argument  of 
peace ;  nor  will  I  so  far  be  a  libeller  of 
the  people  of  England  as  to  admit  that 
the  prediction  is  one  of  truth.  But  if 
the  hatred  of  the  people  of  England  is 
to  be  predicted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see upon  what  class  of  men  it  will  fail. 
It  will  fall  on  those  who,  knowing  their 
duty,  have  not  dared  to  perform  it ;  on 
men  who  have  timidly  shrunk  from  an 
avowal  of  their  opinions  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  principles,  and  who, 
thinking  to  avoid  present  obloquy,  or  pur- 
chase ignominious  rest,  will  find  peace 
poorly  promoted  by  timorous  practices, 
and  hatred  little  alleviated  by  being  min- 
gled with  contempt  It  will  fall  on  ma- 
gistrates  who  have  allowed  the  laws  to 
slumber,  which  it  wb§  their  duty  toawa- 
^eif,  and  Co  adminiater  with  energy  as 
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well  as  with  humanity,  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  »mi  properties  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens.  It  will  fall  on  legislators 
who  have  temporized  with  their  con- 
sciences, and  withheld  their  votes,  and 
thought,  if  haply  they  could  think  it,  thst 
the  question  of  a  nation's  government 
was  one  on  which  the  makers  of  its  laws 
might  shun  the  responsibility  of  decision. 
It  will  fall  on  all  those  who,  in  whatever 
station  of  life,  have  given  their  support 
and  countenance,  whether  of  passive  ao» 
quiescence  or  of  energetic  aid,  to  schemes 
of  fraud,  hypocrisy,  delusion,  and  vk>» 
lence— on  members  of  Parliament— mem- 
bers of  a  high  deliberative  council,  bound 
by  every  consideration  of  duty,  of  con- 
science, and  of  honour ;  of  duty  to  their 
country,  their  own  characters,  and  their 
God,  to  reflect  on  all  the  difficulties,  and 
perpend  all  the  objections,  and  anxiously 
and  carefully  to  deliberate,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  on  any  measure  upon 
which,  as  lawgivers,  thev  might  be  called 
upon  to  decide,  and  who,  nevertheless, 
on  this,  the  most  important  measure 
which  ever  was  submitted  to  the  vigilant 
eye  of  any  legislature,  without  any  consi- 
deration of  their  solemn  duty,  or,  if  con- 
sidering it,  utterly  disregarding  it  and  set- 
ting it  aside,  pledged  themselves,  in  the 
face  of  noisy  multitudes,  not  to  exaooine, 
and  sift,  and  scrutinize,  not  to  weigh 
nicely,  and  balance  accurately,  and  sepa- 
rating the  bad  from  the  good,  if  haply 
good  were  to  be  found,  to  eschew  the 
one,  and  give  effect  to  the  other,  but  to 
vote  blindly  and  resolutely  for  the  whole, 
and  no  alteration  of  the  most  unrighteous 
measure  which  was  ever  invented  by  the 
spirit  of  party  for  the  beguiling  of  a  free 
people. 

*'  I  did  not  use  the  word  hatreds  but 
if  it  be  to  be  used,  these  are  they  on  whom 
it  will  fall.  It  will  fall  also  on  the  Minis. 
ters  of  the  King ;  men,  whose  first  duty 
being  to  support  the  laws,  and  proteet 
the  property,  and  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  liege  subjects  of  the  King  tbeir  mas- 
ter, have  proposed  a  measure  to  the  Par- 
liament, which  strikes  directly  at  the  root 
of  all  law,  violates  the  sacred  rights  of 
property,  and  breaks  down  and  tramples 
upon  long-used  privileges,  not  only  with- 
out any  adequate  recompense,  either  of 
public  or  of  private  advantage,  but  with 
open  scorn  and  contumely  to  those  who 
are  thus  at  once  robbed  and  insulted,  and 
the  most  imminent  peril  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  common  weal.  Men 
who  talk  of  property,  and  yet  disregard 
titles  confirmed  by  a  use  of  centuries,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  solemn  decisions  of  the 
ablest  jud|^e«  of  t\ie\vw-~w\iO'|\e»4.Vyc 
the  r\gVit  ol  aW  vrVvo  1B^^  \»sft%  XQ  wcL^QsoaiaL 
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represeDtation,  and  then,  leaving  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  unrepresented, 
expressly  exclude  all  from  any  share  in 
the  elections,  who  are  not  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  an  arbitrary  and  a 
novel  quslification-— who,  professing  a 
tenderness  for  popular  rights,  deny  to  the 
poor  voters  any  future  voice  in  return- 
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Faiber  of  his  people.  Who  vilified 
with  insatiable  malignity  the  charao 
ter  of  George  the  Fourth  ?  The  Re- 
formers. Who  shockingly  insulted 
the  dying  Duke  of  York — the  Sol- 
dier's Friend  ?  The  Reformers.  Who, 
worse  than  the  worst  extortioners, 
have  unnaturally   lied    against  the 


ing  members  to  Parliament— and  who,  d^]^q  of  Cumberland,  because  he  is 

justifying  that  exclusion  on  the  ground  of  ^  Tory  Prince?     The   Reformers, 

their  having  abused  the  trust,  leave  those  ^^o  insinuated  strange  things  of  the 

who  have  abused  it,  in  the  possession  of  ^^^  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England, 

It,  and  deprive  those  who  never  have  abu-  ^^^^  ^^^  g      ^^j  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j_ 

fred — basely  comparmg  a  kind  and 
good  King,  whose  coronation  robes 
are  but  a  few  months  old,  with  him 
their  great  measure  of  innovation,  either  whose  name  has  been  gathering  glory 
by  impugning  the  present  constitution  of  ^^^  »  thousand  years  r^  The  Reform- 
Parliament,  as  compared  with  that  which 


sed  it  all — men  who,  in  their  attempt  to 
do  all  these  things,  as  absurd  as  they  are 
dangerous,  have  signally  failed  to  make 
out  any  case,  and  to  lay  any  grounds  for 


has  existed  at  any  other  time,  either  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  or  by  pointing 
to  any  promised  definite  good  as  the  pro- 
bable result  of  this  speculative  change- 
but  who,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  time 
that  they  are  plotting  its  re-construction, 
call  the  House  of  Commons  that  now  is, 
*  the  most  noble  assembly  of  freemen  in 
the  civilized  world  ;'*  and  with  great  truth, 
but  marvellous  and  heedless  inconsisten- 
cy, speak  of  *  the  character  it  had  obtain- 
ed of  being  the  pride  of  the  country,  the 
admiration  of  sages,  and  an  object  of  vain 
imitation  to  all  other  nations. 'f  It  is 
thus  that  they  scatter  their  flowers  and 
their  fillets,  and  gild  the  horns  of  the  vic- 
tim which  they  are  leading  to  the  sacri- 
fice. But  let  us  hear  no  more  of  men 
being  hated  for  doing  their  duty." 

The  Reformers  are  now-a-days  all 
the  most  loyal  of  the  loyal — many  of 
them,  before  our  sovereign  lord  the 
King,  slavering  slaves.  'Tis  not 
easy,  under  any  circumstances,  to  act 
well  a  new  character — when  cross- 
grained  to  nature,  impossible.  The 
awkwardness  of  the  original  cub  of 
a  Cockney  disgusts  through  the 
clumsy  assumption  of  the  Christian 
gentleman.  Whigs  and  Radicals  cut 
a  queer  figure  as  Loyalists.  How 
heinous  their  hatred  of  King  George 
the  Third,  whose  indomitable  cou- 
rage saved  the  throne  I  What  scorn 
assailed  his  manners,  his  morals,  his 
domestic  habits,  his  fireside  life !  Yet 
were  they  all  manly,  simple,  and  pure 
1— in  the  noblest  sense  regal — and  in 
spite  of  all  libellers  and  lampooners 
"  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,"  af- 
fection and  reverence  waited  on  the 


ers.  From  the  French  Revolution—* 
down  to  this  hour— who  have  in  their 
hearts  and  souls  loved  Monarchy  and 
the  King  ?  The  Tories.  Their  loyalty 
encircled  both  with  a  wall  of  fire. 
Read  the  following  noble  passage— 
and  in  the  steadfast  enthusiasm  in- 
spired by  such  eloquence,  the  hearts 
of  patriots  will  be  confident  in  the 
cause  of  their  Country  and  Const!* 
tution  I 

"  It  must  be  clear  to  any  mind,  capable 
of  reflecting  on  the  political  events  of  mo- 
dem history,  that  in  the  great  contest  be- 
tween democracy  and  constituted  autho- 
rity, France  has  ever  been  the  leader  of 
European  discord,  and  French  principles 
the  tactics  by  which  the  moral  phalanx 
has  been  marshalled  and  arrayed.  In  the 
days  of  the  old  French  Revolution,  there 
arose  two  men  in  Europe  of  sufficient  ta^ 
lent  and  hardy  virtue  to  battle  with  the 
demon  of  confusion  in  its  youthful  ener- 
gies, and  to  save  the  people,  in  spite  of 
their  insanity.  Those  two  men  were  the 
citizens  of  one  country,  and  the  only  one  - 
in  the  modern  world  which,  for  a  long 
series  of  happy  years,  had  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  free  government.  Tbis  very 
freedom  had  led  to  some  differences  of 
opinion  between  these  great  men,  the 
memory  of  which,  now  merged  in  a  sense 
of  the  common  danger,  seemed  to  prove 
the  disinterestedness  of  their  present  ef- 
forts, and  to  sanctify  their  simultaneous 
exertions  for  the  salvation  of  their  com- 
mon country.  That  country  was  Eng- 
land— those  men  were  Mr  Pitt  and  ^r 
Burke.  Tliey  were  none  of  those'ini* 
serable  shuffling  trading  politicians,  who, 
seeking  to  patch  up  a  system  for  theic 
own  sordid  and  temvoi^t^  ^<^n^tv\&i^<&>  «x« 
content  to  comptoixivsfe  lYie  ^xetweX  ^xm- 
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ciples  of  all  society  and  all  government, 
for  a  brief  and  unhonoured  season  of  an 
insecure  and  tottering  power.  They  saw 
that  the  cause  of  peace,  and  order,  and 
property,  and  religion,  and  law,  was  the 
cause  of  England ;  but  that  it  was  a  cause 
which  could  only  be  defended  by  a  union 
of  the  old  governments  of  Europe.  They 
saw  that  the  spirit  which  had  levelled 
temple  and  tower,  would  never  rest  while 
an  altar  remained  undesecrated,  or  a  le- 
gitimate throne  existed  for  a  temptation 
to  its  cupidity.  They  saw  that  to  this 
spirit,  law  was  an  insult,  and  property 
crime.  They  therefore  laid  the  great  foun- 
dations of  a  work,  which  hud  for  its  object 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  by 
the  suppression  of  democratic  violence, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  happiness  of  the 
nations,  by  a  firm  opposition  to  all  tyran- 
nies, whether  of  mobs  or  of  despots.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  holy  work,  but  it  was  un- 
dertaken in  no  romantic  mood,  nor  pro- 
secuted on  any  abstract  principles  of 
vague  and  theoretic  policy.  It  was  not 
commenced,  till,  in  the  words  of  the  fa- 
ther of  his  people,  <  the  Assembly,  then 
exercising  the  powers  of  government  in 
France,  had,  without  previous  notice,  di- 
rected acts  of  hostility  to  be  committed 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  in  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  of  the  most  positive  sti- 
pulations of  treaty,  and  had  since,  on  the 
most  groundless  pretences,  declared  war 
against  his  Majesty  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.* It  was  then  that  England  drew 
the  sword  which  she  sheathed  on  the 
evening  of  Waterloo.  The  chief  spirits 
had,  indeed,  passed  away.  Burke  and 
Pitt  were  laid  low  ;  but  they  did  not  leave 
their  places  destitute,  nor  their  principles 
unasserted :  and  Perceval,  and  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Liverpool,  and  Canning,  rising 
up  and  following,  alas !  in  too  rapid  a 
succession,  and  working  by  the  lines 
traced  by  those  master-builders,  filled  up 
the  prophetic  sketch  of  the  great  edifice  of 
.England's  glory.  There  arc  yet  other 
names,  which  should  be  added  to  the  list 
of  those  who  have  realized  the  visions  of 
Burke,  and  the  hopes  of  England's  chosen 
minister.  But  they  still  live:  and  I 
have  a  foolbh  antipathy  against  writing 
the  praises  />f  an  existing  generation. 
Englishmen  know  in  whom  they  have 
trusted,  and  in  whom  their  confidence  has 
not  &eea  misplaced.  They  know  to  whose 
him  they  are  indebted  for  their  national 
existence :  and  they  will  still  look  with 
liope,  at  well  as  with  gratitude,  to  that 
'brave  man. 


>90f  Aoooras 
t  triumpbtk* 


'  **  And  now,  let  it  not  be  thought,  tba^ 
at  the  time  when  England  was  arming  in 
defence  of  her  own  people  and  the  rights 
of  good  government,  she  had  no  internal 
enemies  to  contend  with,  or  that  there 
were  no  Zoilitish  critics  of  her  own  happy 
constitution,  who  vied  with  the  Jacobins 
of  Paris  in  vilifying  her  institutions,  and 
bringing  false  accusations  against  her 
parliaments.  No;  the  work  of  preserving 
the  Government  and  liberties  of  England 
was  done  in  defiance  of  domestic  as  well 
as  of  foreign  foes.  Then,  too,  were  there 
Parliamentary  Reformers;  and  Mr  Grey 
was  their  youthful*  leader ;  then,  too,  were 
corresponding  societies;  and  Mr  Grey 
was  their  faithful  correspondent;  then, 
too,  were  there  clubs,  and  unions,  and  as- 
sociations of  Friends  of  the  People,  and  the 
prime  minister  of  England  did  not  cor- 
respond with  them  ;  but  Mr  Grey  was 
the  boon  companion  of  the  sots  and  drunk- 
ards of  unmixed  liberty,  which  is  unmiti- 
gated madness,  and  the  foreman  of  the 
Helotism  of  their  democratic  revelries, 
and  their  humble  organ  in  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament. 

"  But  that  House  of  Commons  had  not 
so  learned  their  duty  as  to  quail  before 
mobs  and  newspapers;  nor  so  read  the 
book  of  the  English  constitution,  as  to 
suppose  that  a  French  model  was  the 
properest  die  for  the  re-casting  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  Great  Britain.  The  Russells, 
and  the  Greys,  and  the  Lennoxes,  still 
hallooed  on  the  rabble  of  Manchester,  and 
Derby,  and  Palace  Yard;  but  Burke 
wrote,  and  Pitt  frowned  them  out  of 
countenance,  and  preserved  their  proper- 
ties and  their  titles  in  spite  of  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  fiMends.  It  is  good  to 
recur  once  more  to  the  testimony  of  a 
King,  than  whom,  it  is  no  disparagement 
to  his  successors  to  say,  that  none  ever 
better  understood  the  true  interests  of  his 
country,  nor  pursued  them  with  a  steadier 
faith.  He  was  addressing  his  Parliament 
previously  to  its  prorogation  in  June, 
1793,  and  immediately  after  Mr  Grey's 
motion  for  referring  the  Reform  petitions 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  241. 
And  he  thus  addressed  them  : 

**  '  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  '  The  fii*mness,  wisdom,  and  public 
spirit  by  which  your  conduct  has  been 
eminently  distinguished  on  the  many  im- 
portant  occasions  which  have  arisen  du- 
ring the  present  session,  demand  my  pe- 
culiar acknowledgments. 

"  *  Yourfirmdetermination  to  support  the 
established  constitution,  and  the  zealous 
and  general  concurrence  in  that  senti- 
ment, which  my  subjects  have  so  strongly 
and  aeaaonably  iii»D!d»itaA>  oxraSA  xk^x.  l«2^ 
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to  check  every  attempt  to  disturb  the  in- 
ternal repose  of  these  kingdoms.* 

"  And  if  the  sainted  spirit  of  that  good 
old  King  now  looks  down  from  his  seat 
of  everlasUng  repose,  upon  the  land  which 
.he  loved  with  a  father's  fondness,  and  go« 
verned  with  a  father's  care,  albeit  the 
throne  on  which  he  now  sits,  is  one  of 
peace,  as  his  course  below  was  one  of 
righteousness,  yet  may  pity  haply  find  a 
place  mid  the  pure  essences  of  spiritual 
enjoyments,  and  while  he  contemplates 
with  an  angel's  ken,  the  wrongs  of  his 
earthly  kingdom,  he  may  compassionate, 
though  he  cannot  grieve.  In  vain  will 
be  look  for  the  *  firmness,* '  wisdom,'  and 
'  public  spirit,'  which  had  once  been  the 
olrjects  of  his  commendation ;  but  in  their 
places  he  will  perceive  imbecility,  rash- 
ness, and  deadness  of  heart.  In  vain  will 
he  look  to  the  servants  of  his  son,  the 
King,  for  a  *  determination  to  support 
the  established  constitution,'  which  he 
and  his  servants  faithfully  supported,  and 
.which  he  and  his  son,  and  both,  his  ser- 
vants, had  sworn  a  solemn  oath  to  hea- 
ven, that  they  would  defend  to  the  utter- 
most of  their  power.  He  will  see  those 
,  who  govern,  labouring  at  nothing  but  to 
^degrade  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the 
government  to  which  they  have  sworn 
allegiance,  and  preaching  up  reverence 
and  submission,  where  they  have  fostered 
insubordination  and  contempt.  Will  he 
look  for  any  general  concurrence  on  the 
part  of  his  old  subjects,  in  '  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  rulers'  to  check 
every  attempt  to  disturb  the  internal  re- 
pose of  his  *  old  kingdoms  ?'  No  ;  for  he 
will  know  that  where  a  government  is 
rebellious,  the  people  will  not  be  peace- 
able. And  when  he  sees  conflagration, 
,  and  robbery,  and  rape,  and  sacrilege,  he 
•  will  look  to  him  with  an  eye  of  judgment, 
.  -who,  from  the  official  seat  of  parliament,    • 

denounced  the  chief  ministers  of  the  pure 
.  faith  of  England's  church  to  popular  fury,  . 
because  in  maintaining  the  interests  of 
their  country  and  of  religion,  they  suffer- 
ed their  conduct  to  be  guided  by  their 
conscience.  But  yet  after  all  these  things 
he  will  not  despair,  nor  imagine  that  the 
glory  of  his  son,  the  King,  is  near  its 
setting.  There  may  be  something  of 
parental  reproof;  but  it  will  end  as  it 
begun,  in  pious  benediction. 

«  Heaven  pardon  thee,  yet  let  me  wonder,—— 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart 
Oh,  thou  fond  many  I  with  what  loud  applause. 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  btesring  Bolingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  mtve  Mm  be.* 

He  tviil  look  to  the  peers  of  parliament, 

i^sad  there  he  will  find  no  shame.     He 

Win  compare  the  peerage  of  Engliiiid  with 


the  peerage  of  France ;  and  he  will  re- 
member that  a  British  monarch  has  not 
the  power  to  annihilate  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  imitation  of  the  mongrel  go- 
vernment of  Paris.  He  will  know  that 
this  was  the  very  cause  for  which  his 
servant  Pitt  contended  in  the  beginning, 
and  for  which  millions  of  his  faithful 
subjects  have  laid  down  their  brave  lives, 
that  the  free  constitution  of  England  may 
not  be  contaminated  by  French  princi- 
ples,— ^principles  which  to-day  are  an- 
archy, to-morrow  despotism;  that  the 
ark  of  the  British  constitution  is  embark- 
ed on  a  troubled  sea,  but  that  under  the 
guidance  of  a  wiser  pilot,  she  has  weather- 
ed a  rougher  storm  ;  and  that  her  sacred 
freight,  the  palladium  of  civil  liberty,  will 
never  be  swamped  or  shipwrecked,  till 
those  whose  office  is  to  steer  her  safely, 
turn  her  adrift  upon  the  rocks  and  the 
quicksands,  and  disable  her  tackling  and 
her  rigging,  and  cast  away  her  rudder 
from  them :  till  a  minister  of  England, 
in  imitation  of  a  citizen  king,  nominates 
a  parliament  to  betray  his  country." 

On  the  Peers  the  country  relies 
witJi  perfect  confidence ;  and  the  re- 
volutionary press,  knowing  that  they 
are  firm,  have  no  hopes  now  but  in 
their  idol.  But  our  trust  in  the  King 
is  more  respectful  than  that  of  his 
sycophants,  and  therefore  we  fear 
not  for  the  Constitution.  After  the 
display  it  has  made  for  a  year,  or 
thereabouts,  of  its  truculent  and  un- 
principled spirit,  the  very  populace 
must  be  suspicious  of  their  press.  It 
instigated  that  populace  to  crimes 
which  have  been,  and  will  be,  se- 
verely punished;  and  should  any  of 
the  miscreants  be  hanged  that  set 
fire  to  Bristol,  and  other  places,  they 
will,  we  hope,  make  the  only  repara- 
tion to  society  in  their  power,  by 
confessing  the  truth  on  the  scaffold. 
Their  sense  of  right  and  wrong  may 
not  be  so  perverted,  even  by  the 
crimes  that  have  encircled  their 
necks  with  the  fatal  cord,  as  the 
many  reprobate  wretches,  who,  for 
weeks,  kept  telling  the  people  of 
England  in  print,  that  all  those  enor- 
mities perpetrated  in  the  Bright  City, 
ought  to  be  charged  against  that 
Judge  who  had  the  madness,  or 
wickedness,  duly  to  hold  an  Assize,  in 
spite  of  the  expressed  anger  against 
htm  in  the  breasts  oC  tS;i^T^!^^K:cscv^!^!cs!L 
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holders,  and  therefore  it  was  wicked- 
ness or  madness  In  him  to  go  Recorder 
to  Bristol  I  The  silly  charge  is  false. 
He  argued  against  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  with  great  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing, occasionally  enlivening  his  main 
argument  with  the  humanest  merri- 
ment, which  those  matchless  mas- 
ters of  the  facete,the  radical  reporters 
and  paragraph-men,  called  buffoon- 
ery— too  coarse  for  their  delicate  and 
fastidious  taste,  accustomed  as  it  is  to 
the  utmost  polish  of  repartee,  and  the 
most  exquisite  refinement  of  satire. 
But  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  insulted 
nobody — no  class  of  bodies ;  and  the 
accusation  is  altogether  a  lie.  Things 
have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  a 
few  harmless  jokes  are  said  to  be 
sufficient  to  justify  criminals  in  mur- 
dering judges ;  yet  what  else  in  ef- 
fect was  said  by  almost  all  the  mi- 
nisterial papers,  while  Ministers 
themselves  were  mute  ?  Thieves, 
robbers,  incendiaries,  ravishers,  and 
murderers,  resolved  to  dismember 
Sir  Charles,  because  they  could  not 
endure  the  thought  that  the  L.IO 
householders  of  Bristol  should  oc- 
casionally have  been  the  object  of 
his  witticisms  in  Parliament!  This 
is  Cinna  the  poet — ^*  tear  him  to 
pieces  for  his  bad  verses."  This  is 
Charley  Wetherell — ^the  wit — tear 
him  to  pieces  for  his  bad  jokes ;  and 
this  mob-law  seemed  reasonable  to 
the  Press  I  Why,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor scatters  round  the  woolsack  his 
flowers  of  wit  in  great  profusion- 
some  of  tliem  rather  prickly,  like  net- 
tles or  thistles ;  but  the  Press  com- 
plains not  of  his  being  sometimes 
more  witty  than  wise — more  hu- 
morous than  decorous  ;  nor  have 
we  seen  cursed  and  bann*d  as  ma- 
lignant, the  union  in  him  of  the  two 
characters  of  politician  and  judge. 
But  the  sensitive  shopkeepers  of 
Bristol  must  on  no  account  be  sneez- 
ed or  sneered  at  by  her  Recorder.  He 
must  speak  of  them  at  all  times  and 
places  with  the  profoundest  respect, 
or  lay  his  account,  on  his  first  visit,  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  their  friends,  the 
thieves  and  thimbie-men,  during  an 
illumination  got  up  to  celebrate  his 
murder.  Before  such  base  sentiments 
could  be  uttered  by  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  blamed  Sir 
Charles  for  merely  doing  his  duty,  in 
Bpite  of  the  frieDda  and  relatives  of 
(be  wretched  culprita  whom  he  was 


about  to  try,  a  revolution,  one  is  al- 
most tempted  to  say, must  have  taken 
place  in  the  English  mind.  And  we 
allude  to  such  disgusting  debase- 
ment now,  because  it  was  of  a  piece 
with  the  conduct  of  the  same  peo- 
ple towards  the  Peers,  who  were 
said  richly  to  deserve  any  maltreat- 
ment they  might  meet  with  from  the 
mob,  in  their  persons  or  their  pro- 
perty, whether  the  rabble  might 
attempt  to  strike  from  his  horse 
with  stones  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished cavalry  officers,  who  had 
often  charged  the  French  in  Spain, 
or  to  fling  one  of  their  noble  bene- 
factors over  a  bridge,  or  to  set  hall 
or  castle  on  fire — so  that  it  were  but 
insult  and  injury  to  an  Opposition 
Peer. 

And  what,  then,  is  the  danger  of 
again  rejecting  the  Bill— the  danger 
to  the  Peers  ?  None  but  such  as  they 
have  already  despised — encounter- 
ed— overcome — and  even  that  much 
mitigated ;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  opinions 
(opinions !)  of  the  populace  on  the 
Bill,  there  assuredly  has  been  reaC" 
Hon  of  manly  feeling,  where  it  was 
not  utterly  extinct ;  courage,  the  cha- 
racteristic quality  of  Englishmen, 
restored  and  revived,  has  shamed 
cruelty  and  cowardice  out  of  coun- 
tenance; and  men  are  seen  putting 
ofl"  the  brute,  even  among  the  rabble 
of  the  radicals.  The  excitements  of 
the  press  ai'e  getting  stale  and  vapid ; 
even  the  most  senseless  are  beco- 
ming sick  of  the  repetition  of  the 
same  sounds, "  full  of  noise  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing;"  the  better  in- 
formed, who  are  generally  the  bet- 
ter disposed,  have  been  becoming 
more  and  more  indignant  at  the  cut- 
ting and  shuffling  of  the  cards  in  the 
hands  of  the  revolutionists,  who  are 
afraid  to  play  the  game  of  their  own 
choosing ;  and  to  a  large  and  powerful 
body  of  Reformers,  the  Educated 
Radicals,  the  Ministry  are  now  ob- 
jects of  scorn  and  contempt.  The 
populace  are  not  now  for  the  Bill, 
the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bill ;  and  as  for  the  people,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  against  it, 
as  has  been  proved  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  our  work. 

The  fear  may  l>e  great— and  it  is 
so  among  the  pluckless — but  the 
danger  is  small — and  what  if  it  were 
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tb  tlie  resolute  spirits   of   British 
Pfttriots? 

Of  what  is  their  danger  ?  Say  of 
•edition^  treason,  insurrection,  re* 
bellion,  and  cifil  war.  True  men 
hare  no  fears  of  such  evils  as  these 
—false,  hare  no  hope.  Who  will  rise 
to  subvert  the  state?  Would  one 
nobleman  —  one  gentleman  —  one 
merchant^one  manufacturer— -one 
farmer — one  mechanic,  who  was  not 
in  his  soul  already  a  slave  ?  No,  all 
the  honest  and  honourable  Reform- 
ers, of  all  denominations  and  de- 
grees, would  join  the  Conservatives 
— then — and  against  theRadicals;  the 
civil  war  would  be  difficult  of  pro- . 
clamation — in  most  places  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  people  to  hear 
that  hostilities  had  commenced—* 
and  we  are  apprehensive  that  it 
would  waver  away  into  smoke  with- 
in the  week. 

There  is  no  danger  of  such  cala- 
mities as  these — although,  for  plain 
purposes,  the  Press  has  said,  and  will 
persist  in  saying  so.  And,  pray,  what 
other  danger  can  ever  induce  men 
of  common  honesty,  and  common 
firmness,  to  sacrifice  principle  to  po- 
pular clamour  ?  Never,  on  any  emer- 
gency, however  fearful,  will  a  just 
mind  sacrifice  principle;  but  we  be- 
lieve there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
expediency,  and  that  a  politician 
may  occasionally  guide  his  conduct 
by  its  rules.  We  believe  that  an  up- 
right politician  may  compromise  and 
temporize;  but,  mind  ye,  never  in 
essentials — never  in  principles;  they 
who  think  otherwise,  cannot  be  ho- 
nest men;  the  sooner  they  join  the 
Revolutionists  the  better, — and  we 
have  heard,  about  an  hour  ago,  of  an 
enormous  Rat  who  may  depend  on 
being  scarified  once  a  month,  du- 
ring the  natural  term  of  his  life. 

Magnify  the  danger  in  imagina- 
tion  to  the  utmost,  before  the  eye  of 
reason  it  dwindles  into  a  point.  But 
be  it  great  or  small — who  caused 
It  ?  The  Ministers.  If  they  fear  it- 
let  them  go  out — and  the  Tories  will 
shew  the  Whigs  how  to  pacify  the 
people — if  the  people  prefer  being 
so  pacified — by  Reform,  and  not  by 
Revolution.  In  all  things  are  they 
mistaken,  who,  at  this  crisis,  would 
make  what  they  choose  to  call  cer- 
tain sacrifices  to  the  people;  they 
are  mistaken  as  to  the  cause,  origin, 
nature,  amount,  and  cure  of  the 
dwager,  WJbat  vnlucky  confusion  of 


all  ideas  of  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  governing  and  the  governed,  is 
implied  in  the  words  **  sacrifice,'^ 
«  demand,"  "  yielding,"  **  giving 
up,"  and  other  words  of  similar  sig- 
nification, as  if  some  struggle  were 
constantly  going  on  between  tyrants 
and  slaves  I 

Give  the  people  what  they  are 
now  demanding,  or  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  demand  far 
more,  and  when  you  will  be  obliged 
to  give  them  up  all!  All  what? 
Their  rights?  Show  us  one  right 
that  they  are  not  in  full  possession 
of,  and  they  shall  have  it  to-morrow. 
But  do  not  chatter  and  jabber  to  us 
about  our  "  withholding  rights"  till 
you  have  shewn  their  existence — do 
not  think  of  restoring  a  Constitution 
which  you  have  never  studied — do 
not,  we  beseech  you,  for  we  are 
your  friend,  expose  yourself  to  pre- 
sent derision  and  future  danger,  by 
prating  about  rights  at  all — tor,  be- 
lieve us  when  we  tell  you,  that  your 
native  country  is  entitled  to  your 
silence,  and  has  empowered  us  to 
enforce  it. 

A  great  contest  is  now  being  car- 
ried on,  we  have  been  told,  betw  een 
two  spirits  of  the  age.  The  one  is 
a  mature,  the  other  an  immature) 
spirit,  and  to  which  will  be  ^iven 
the  triumph  ?  To  the  calm  and  con- 
fident, or  to  the  tumultuous  and  the 
rash  ?  To  Thought  or  Passion  ?  To 
Wisdom  or  Folly  ?  We  shall  be  told 
by  a  thousand  noisy  tongues  that  we 
are  characterising  the  combatants 
unfairly;  and  we  shall  be  ordered 
to  look  at  THE  MOVEMENT.  There  is 
much  that  is  very  mighty  and  very 
mysterious — we  have  no  doubt — in 
that  word — much  that  is  very  appal- 
ling ;  yet  to  our  ears  it  sounds  un- 
couth and  barbarous  from  the  mouths 
of  British  statesmen. 

In  what  are  the  young  men  of  this 
country  superior  to  the  middle-aged, 
elderly,  and  old  ?  In  knowledge  r  In 
talents  ?  In  genius  ?  In  honour  ?  In 
virtue  ?  In  religion  ?  Not  in  any  one 
of  these  ;  and  pray,  then,  whence 
and  whither,  against  what  and  whom, 
under  what  auspices,  and  with  what 
prospects  of  success,  marches  the 
Movement?  We  have  just  been  read- 
ing an  eloquent  enough  %^^^Oft.  Vol 
Parliament,  o?  lAT"NV«LcaAA«LY^,  vj\v\Odl 
it  was  cTue\  m  lAt  CxoV^x  \.<i  \ftw  \o 
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ly  intellectual  Reformers,  in  and  out 
the  House,  are  not  leading,  but  are 
driven  by  the  people.  They  are  all 
tearing  along  at  mil  gallop,  like  a 
herd  of  wild  asses— to  the  tune  of 
The  Devil  take  the  Hindmost — as  he 
is  sure  to  do  the  foremost — and  that 
is  the  March  of  Intellect — the  ad- 
vance of  the  spirit  of  the  age — the 
Movement.  What  is  the  use  of  the 
wise  men  of  Gotham  heading  such  a 
charge  ?  If  they  stumble,  they  will 
be  trodden  to  death;  if  they  do  not, 
with  the  whole  concern  they  go  sheer 
over  the  precipice. 

We  cannot  but  suspect  that  all  this 
mouthing  about  the  Movement  is 
mere  nonsense.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
put  into  philosophical-looking  lingo, 
the  vulgar  radicalism  of  the  news- 
papers. But  such  jargon  will  not 
Eass  the  Bill  through  the  House  of 
lOrds.  Before  it  goes  there,  it  will 
be  roughly  handled  in  the  Commons 
i— for  we  rejoice  to  see  the  unabated 
hostility  of  the  patriots.  February 
hath  always  her  Double  Number,  and 
as  it  will  be  one-half  literary,  and  one- 
half  political,  we  hope  to  appear  in 
g-eat  power  and  splendour — when, 
eaven  pity  the  poor  Bill,  and  the 
miserable  Ministers!  The  larger 
their  majority,  the  less  do  they  look 
themselves;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Stanley  and  Macauley  during  the 
debate,  they  shine  most  as  miutes. 
^  We  conclude  with  the  following 
simple  statement,  from  the  Reply, 
of  the  duty  of  the  Reformers  in  Par- 
liament Have  they  discharged  it  ? — 

"  It  was  necessary,  first,  to  state 
the  practical  wrongs  and  grievances 
endured  by  the  people  of  England ; 
secondly,  to  prove  that  those  wrongs 
and  grievances  owed  their  origin  to 
the  present  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  and,  thirdly,  to  esta- 
blish, by  calm  and  dispassionate  rea- 
sonings, that  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
jected measure  was  likely  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  the  ills,  and  a  re- 
dress for  the  grievances  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  is  not  so  much  as  a  state- 
ment of  either  proposition ;  of  course, 
neither  of  them  is  attempted  to  be 
proved.  There  is  exaggeration  in- 
place  of  narrative,  intimidation  in- 
stead of  reasoning,  and  sarcasm  for 
argument.  It  is  all  one  wide  wilder- 
ness of  difficulties,  and  danger,  and 
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darkness,  with  just  so  much  of  illu- 
sive brightness  as'  serves,  by  fits  and 
flashes,  to  point  to  some  unknown 
and  inaccessible  abode,  tempting  the 
unwary,  and  terrifying  the  raint- 
hearted,  and  dazzling  the  uncertain 
and  benighted  vision  of  the  victims 
of  a  fruitless  curiosity,  with  the  false 
coruscations  of  its  meteoric  light. 

"  There  is  no  statement  of  any  ob- 
ject to  be  attained,  or  of  the  means 
by  which  its  attainment  may  be 
prosecuted.  No  enunciation  of  any 
promised  boon,  either  of  expediency, 
or  benevolence,  or  of  policy,  by 
which  a  great  statesman  in  a  free 
and  noble  nation  might  hope  to  raise 
the  imperishable  monument  of  his 
own  glory,  to  be  inscribed  by  the 
gratitude  of  posterity  with  the  story 
of  the  consolidated  liberties  of  his 
country.  The  free  constitution  of 
England  is  indeed  condemned ;  but 
it  is  condemned  without  evidence, 
and  without  an  accusation ;  and  the 
House  of  Peers,  acting  upon  the 
pure  principles  of  their  high  judicial 
functions,  as  well  as  in  their  legisla- 
tive capacity,  have  reversed  that  un- 
lawful sentence,  which,  without  a 
forgetfulness  of  their  honour,  and 
an  infringement  of  their  attributes 
of  justice,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  confirm. 

"  True,  the  sentence  still  lives ;  it  is 
reversed,  but  it  is  not  forgotten.  It 
lives,  as  a  warning  to  future  Parlia- 
ments against  the  crime  of  hasty  and 
fruitless  legislation.  It  lives,  the  re- 
cord of  the  rashness  of  some  who 
have  hurried  their  country  to  the 
brink  of  the  abyss  of  revolution ;  and 
the  memorial  of  the  faithfulness  of 
others,  who  have  opposed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  moral  pestilence  the 
sanitary  barriers  of  constitutional 
law.  It  lives,  to  mark  the  force  of  rea- 
son and  the  power  of  truth ;  to  point 
to  the  triumph  which  these  have 
achieved  in  the  fair  field  of  free  dis- 
cussion, and  to  the  trophies  of  a 
peaceful  victory,  instead  of  the  spoils 
of  a  desolated  land.  And  above  all, 
it  lives,  the  freshest  testimony  to 
England's  happy  constitution,  which, 
like  the  wisdom  with  which  it  has 
been  builded  up,  or  the  courage  with 
which  it  will  yet  be  defended,  derives 
a  brighter  lustre  from  its  difficulties, 
and  new  glories  in  the  houi*  of  trial.*' 


I'iifUed  by  SaUantynfi  and  Company^  Paul*!  W^rk^  Kdintwrglu 
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ACHILLES.      PART  II. 


One  man  has  put  to  rout  a  whole 
army,  and  filled  a  city  with  fugitives 
— and  is  not  that  Bomhast?  rfo ;  it 
is  sublimity — for  that  one  man  is 
Achilles — that  city  is  Troy ;  and  the 

Soet  of  the  Fear  and  Flight  is  Homer, 
[ot  in  all  poetry  is  there  such  an- 
other continuous  blaze  of  inspiration 
as  that  which  wraps  the  Iliad  from 
the  hour  when  Achilles  is  told  of  the 
death  of  Patroclus  to  that  when  he 
falls  asleep, — **  revenge  and  all  fero- 
cious thoughts,"  dead  within  him,  in 
the  bosom  of  Briseis.  We  have  been 
in  the  very  heart  of  that  blaze — we 
are  in  it  still — and  we  shall  abide  in 
it,  till,  with  the  ransomed  corpse  of 
his  beloved  son,  we  behold  rriam 
returning  in  his  car  to  Troy  from  the 
Tent  of  the  Destroyer. 

The  city-gates  are  shut — and  with- 
in, reclining  against  the  battlements, 
the  Trojans,  who  had  *'  been  driven 
like  hunted  fawns  into  the  town," 


are  slaking  their  fiery  thirst  with 
drink;  whfle  you  may  behold  the 
Grecians, "  beneath  one  roof  of  well- 
compacted  shields,"  advancing  to- 
wards the  wdls.  'But  you  forget  all 
within  and  all  without  the  walls — 
your  eyes  overlook  them  as  things 
of  no  worth — for,  lo  I  standing  ex- 
posed before  the  Scsean  ^ate— -Hec- 
tor! and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of — Achilles ! 

And  why  tarry  the  feet  of  the  son 
of  Thetis  ?  Why  kills  he  not,  at  that 
moment,  the  murderer  of  his  Menos- 
tiades  ?  Because  he  is  parleying  with 
Apollo.  **  Achilles !  mortal  thyself, 
why  pursuest  thou  me  immortal  ?" 
"  Of  all  the  Supemals  I  to  me  most 
adverse,  Archer  of  the  skies  I  Thou 
hast  defrauded  me  of  great  re- 
nown— ^and  would  that  on  thee — sun- 
god  as  thou  art — I  might  have  my 
revenge  I" 


NORTH. 

Thus  saying,  (Achilles,)  with  haughty  thoughts,  went  towards  the  city, 
Rushing  like  a  prize- winning  horse  along  with  the  chariot, 
Which  (the  horse)  outstretched  runs  swiftly  over  the  plain : 
So  nimbly  did  Achilles  move  his  feet  and  his  knees. 
Him  the  aged  Friam  with  his  eyes  first  perceived, 
Rushing  over  the  plain,^-all  resplendent,  like  the  star 

Which  comes  forth  between  the  rising  of  the  daystar  and  Arcturui>  i*  e*  (at  the  de- 
parture of  summer :)  but  most  brilliant  do  its  beams 
Shine  amid  the  moltitudinons  stars  at  the  milking-time  *  of  nlghti 


*  d/t4Xy»,  milkiag.tlme,  moning  «ii^«r?«&iB«. 
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And  which  by  name  they  call  the  Dog  of  Orion  : 

Most  brilliant  it  is,  but  of  evil  omen, 

And  much  fiery.fever  brings  to  miserable  mortals. 

CUAPMAK. 

Thus  with  elated  spirits, 
Steed-like,  that  at  Olympus'  games  wears  garlands  for  his  merits, 
And  rattles  home  his,  chariot,  extending  all  his  pride, 
Achilles  so  parts  with  the  God.     When  aged  Priam  spied 
The  great  Greek  come,  sphered  round  with  beams,  and  showing  as  if  the  star, 
Surnamed  Orion*s  Hound,  that  springs  in  autumn,  and  sends  far 
His  radiance  through  a  world  of  stars,  of  all  whose  beams  hie  own 
Cast  greatest  splendour,  the  midnight,  that  renders  them  most  shown, 
Then  being  their  foil,  and  in  their  points  cure-passing  fevers  then 
Come  shaking  down  into  the  joints  of  miserable  men : 
As  this  were  fallen  to  earth,  and  shot  along  the  field  his  rays, 
Now  towards  Priam,  when  he  saw  in  great  Eacides, 
Oat-i!ew  his  tender  voice  in  shrieks,  &c. 

roFK. 

Then  to  the  city,  terrible  and  strong, 

With  high  and  haughty  steps  he  tower*d  along. 

So  the  proud  courser,  victor  of  the  prize. 

To  the  near  goal  with  double  ardour  flies. 

Him,  as  he  blazing  shot  across  the  field. 

The  careful  eyes  of  Priam  first  beheld. 

Not  half  so  dreadful  rises  to  the  sight. 

Through  the  thick  gloom  of  some  tempestuous  night, 

Orion's  Dog,  (the  year  when  Autumn  weighs,} 

And  o*er  the  feebler  stars  exerts  his  rays  s 

Terrific  glory !  for  his  burning  breath 

Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  and  death. 

So  glow'd  his  fiery  mail. 

COWPKR. 

So  saying,  incensed  he  turn'd  towards  the  town 
His  rapid  course,  like  some  victorious  steed. 
That  whirls,  at  stretch,  a  chariot  to  the  goal. 
So  flew  Achilles  lightly  o'er  the  field. 
Him  first  the  ancient  King  of  Troy  perceived. 
Scouring  the  plain,  resplendent  as  the  star 
Autumnal,  of  all  stars  at  dead  of  night 
Conspicuous  most,  and  named  Orion*s  Dog. 
Brightest  it  shines,  but  ominous,  and  dire 
Disease  portends  to  miserable  man  ; 
So  beam'd  Acliilles'  armour  as  he  flew. 

SOTRXBT. 

Then  rush'd  to  Troy,  in  fury  of  his  speed : 
Thus  rushes  with  his  car  a  conquering  steed, 
,  Who,  at  full  stretch,  as  consdous  of  his  prize, 

To  the  near  goal  along  the  level  flies ; 
Thus  flew  Pelides — ^him  the  king  pereeived. 
Him  flashing  on,  first  saw,  and  sorely  grieved^ 
Saw  him  resplendent,  like  Orion's  star, 
Whose  beams  at  autumn,  radiant  from  afar, 
Mid  heaven's  iunnmerous  host,  at  dead  of  night. 
Pales  all  their  lustre  with  surpassing  light : 
Terrific  sign  !  whose  unremitted  blaze 
Pours  in  the  fever'd  blood  its  fiery  rays  : 
Thus  as  th'  Avenger  rush'd,  a  dazzling  light 
Flash'd  from  Pelides*  arms  on  Priam's  sight. 

AH  good.  But  no  time  this  for  nourishment,  and  impliures  her  hero 
criticism.  Seel  hark  I  loud  wail-  to  cope  not  with  that  dreadful  adyer- 
ing  on  the  battlements  the  hoary     saryl 

^^.  ^^^^  heart-and-soul-rendiDjBr     -  ^  ^^     ^^^^  importuned-  and 

beseechmgs  and  supplications  on  his  with  tears  P""u«e«  ana 

£^^^bJfJ^''K    ^"^^^  \  Hecuba,  too,     Their  son.  but  Urn  awmfdiwt^  iBraL^^^ 
ft«w  Ife/ore  ber  son,  in  aight  of  aU  he  stood, 

w  people,  the  hoaom  that  gave  him     EzpMlng  TMt  AddY^  uoit  ixVui^^ 
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For  AchillM  had  seen  him,  as  soon  near  the  ffoal,  had  sh5t  to  Ae  i]liu{|;h«> 

ae  Apollo  disappeared)  the  Trojan's  ter*  Achflles  was  like  the  star  Orion* 

ffUardian-god-^-and  on  the  instant^  How  looked  Hector  ? 
Qke  car*whirling  steed   yictorious 

KORTH. 

Nor  prevailed  they  over  the  spirit  of  Hector, 
But  he  awaited  the  vast  (triXotf^ov)  Achilles  approaching  nearer, 
As  when  a  mountainous*  (i.  e,  savage)  serpent  at  its  haunt  a  man  awaits, 
Fed  on  baneful  poisons,  and  dread  fury  enters  it, 
And  hideously  it  looks,  coiling  itself  around  its  haunt ; 
In  like  manner,  Hector,  having  confidence  unquenchable.  Withdraw  hOt, 
But,  placing  his  bright  shield  against  a  projecting  turret. 
His  own  mighty  spirit  he  addressed. 

CHAPMAN. 

And  now  drew  deadly  near 
Mighty  Achilles ;  yet  he  still  kept  deadly  station  there. 
Look  how  a  dragon,  when  she  sees  a  traveller  bent  upon 
Her  breeding  den,  her  bosom  fed  With  fell  contagion. 
Gathers  her  forces,  sits  him  firm,  and  at  his  nearest  pace 
Wraps  all  her  cavern  in  her  folds,  and  thrusts  a  horrid  face 
Out  at  his  entry ;  Hector  so,  with  uneztinguish'd  spirit. 
Stood  great  Achilles,  stirrM  no  foot,  but  at  the  prominent  turret 
Bent  to  his  briglit  shield,  and  resolved  to  bear  hXVn  heaven  upon  it. 

FOPS. 

Resolved  he  stands,  and  with  a  fiery  glance 

Expects  the  hero's  terrible  advance. 

So,  roird  up  in  his  den,  the  swelling  snake 

Beholds  the  traveller  approach  the  brake ; 

When,  fed  with  noxious  herbs,  his  turgid  veins 

Have  gather'd  half  the  poison  of  the  plains ; 

He  burns,  he  stiffens  with  collected  ire. 

And  his  red  eyeballs  glow  with  living  fire. 

Beneath  a  turret  on  his  shield  reclined 

He  stood,  and  question*d  thus  his  mighty  mifld* 

COWPEH. 

■       Unmoved  he  stood. 
Expecting  vast  Achilles  now  at  hand. 
As  some  huge  serpent  in  a  cave,  that  feeds 
On  baneful  drugs,  and  swells  with  deadliest  ire, 
A  traveller  approaching,  coils  himself 
Around  his  den,  and  hideous  looks  abroad. 
So  Hector,  fill*d  with  confidence  untamed, 
Fled  not,  but  placing  his  bright  shield  against 
A  buttress,  with  his  noble  heart  conferr'd. 

SOTHSSY. 

Confiding  in  his  strength,  their  dauntless  son 
Surveyed  the  mighty  man,  and  staid  his  comhi jf  Oft. 
As  in  his  cavern,  nigh  the  wanderer's  way. 
Gorged  with  rank  herbs,  a  dragon  waits  his  prey, 
And  rolling  in  his  wrath  the  den  around. 
Eyes  when  to  strike,  and  watches  where  to  wound; 
Thus,  fill'd  with  unextinguishable  fire. 
Brave  Hector  stood,  disdaining  to  retire ; 
Against  a  buttress  his  bright  shield  reclined, 
And  inly  communed  with  his  noble  mind. 

All  good.  But  no  time  for  criticism,  that  bis  hour  is  come.  Well  may 
For  we — too— as  if  he  were  our  bro-  Priam  and  Hecuba  tear  their  grejT- 
ther — tremble  for  Hector  I  We  feel    locks  !  But  where  is  Andromacha  f 
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Buried  in  lier  palace — ^that  the  thick 
walls  may  deaden  the  horror  breathed 
from  the  field  where  her  husband 
fights.  Too  sacred  a  thing  was  such 
sorrow  as  hers  to  Homer's  soul,  to 
suffer  the  Bard  of  Nature  to  smite  it 
with  such  affliction  as  the  sight  of 
him  alive,  and  about  to  die,  under  the 
hands  of  that  inexorable  homicide. 
He  mentions  her  not;  but  all  the 
people  thought  of  her  then — and  how 
many  million  eyes  have  since  wept 
for  her,  unnamed  at  that  catastrophe ! 
We  remember  the  parting  between 
her  and  her  hero — ^her  hopes  and  her 
fears — ^her  tears  and  her  smiles — as 
their  Astyanax  hung  back  alarmed 
from  the  waving  crest  of  his  father. 
At  this  moment  her  once  prophetic 
soul  has  lost  its  gifted  vision — and 
she  is  dreaming  of  his  return ! 

But  how  fares  it  now  with  the  no- 
ble Hector  ?  Not  unheard  had  been 
the  outcries  of  his  pai-ents — for  Hec- 
tor to  them  was  pious,  as  he  was  to 
the  ^ods.  For  their  sakes  he  desired 
to  live — and  think  ye,  that  at  that 
moment,  though  he  names  not  her 
name,  that  the  image  of  his  Andro- 
mache came  not  across  him  with  As- 
i^anax  onher  "  fragrant  bosom?"  But 
Polydamas  would  reproach  him— if 
now  he  shunned  the  combat — Poly- 
damas, who  bade  him  lead  the  Tro- 
jans back  that  last  calamitous  night 

"  In  which  Achilles  rose  to  arms  again  !** 

Man  and  matron — base  and  brave 
alike — will  dishonour  Hector  as  the 
cause  of  all  that  slaughter— if  he  slay 
not  or  be  slain  by  Achilles.  Shall 
he  then  seek  to  parley  with  the  king 
of  the  Myrmidons,  and  offer  to  re- 
store Helen  to  the  sons  of  Atreus, 
and  all  the  treasures  Paris  brought 
with  her  in  his  fieet  to  Troy  ?  Perish 
all  such  thoughts*— let  them  meet  at 


once  in  mortal  combat,  and  leave  the 
victory  in  the  hands  of  Jove !  So  com- 
muned Hector  with  his  own  heart; 
nor  can  we  imagine  words  more 
affecting  than  are  Homer's  in  this 
place — m  the  divine  skill  of  Genius, 
mstructed  by  the  nobility  of  nature. 
He  shews  us  a  hero  struggling  against 
fear — and  at  last  overcome — teking 
to  flight — and  yet  still  a  hero.  Should 
any  one  deny  it — ^he  may  depend  up- 
on it  that  he  is  himself  a  coward  — 
and  what  is  worse — a  blockhead. 

Not  so  thought  Homer — not  so 
thought  the  immortal  gods.  They 
saw  Hector  flying  before  Achilles — 
as  flies  a  dove  oefore  a  hawk — a 
fawn  before  a  hound,  '*  as  trembling 
she  skulks  among  the  shrubs" — and 
yet  they  despised  him  not — ^but  they 
pitied  the  hero.  The  sire  of  gods 
exclaimed— 

"  Ah !  I  behold  a  warrior  dear  to  me 
Around  the  walls  of  Ilium  driven,  and 

grieve 
For  Hector !  who  the  thighs  of  fatted 

bulls 
On  yonder  heights  of  Ida  many-valed 
Burn'd  oft  to  me,  and  in  the  heights  of 

Troy. 
But  him  Achilles,  glorious  chie^  around 
The  city  walls  of  Priam  now  pursues. 
Think  then,  ye  gods,  delay  not  to  decide ; 
Shall  we  preserve,  or  leave  him  now  to 

fall. 
Brave  as  he  is,  by  Peleus'  mighty  son  ?*' 

So  said  Jupiter — and  therefore  it  sig- 
nifies nothing  what  says  Jew  Peter. 
But  we  are  hurried  away  by  our 
scorn  of  hypocrisy; — look  at  Achil- 
les ere  Hector  flies,  and  then  at  the 
Flight  and  the  Pursuit,  all  of  which 
you  must  be  contented  with  in 
our  prose — for  we  have  not  room 
always  to  quote  all  the  great  trans- 
lators. 


KOaTH. 

These  (thoughts)  he  revolved  while  tarrying :  but  near  to  him  came  Achilles, 

Equal  to  the  helm-shaking  warrior  Mars, 

Over  his  right  shoulder  brandishing  the  Pelian  spear 

Terrible :  and  around  him  shone  the  brass  like  to  the  flash 

Of  blazing  fire,  or  of  the  rising  sun. 

Hector,  therefore,  when  he  saw  (him),  trembling  seized,  nor  dared  ht 

There  remain,  but  left  the  gates,  and  flying  went. 

The  son  of  Peleus,  to  his  swift  feet  trusting,  rushed  after, 

I-ike  as  a  falcon  on  the  mountains,  the  swiftest  of  birds. 

Darts  easUy  on  a  trembling  dove : 

But  it  flies  aslant ;  and  he  near-at-hand  shrill  screaming, 

Rushes  fluently,  and  his  appetite  impels  him  to  take  her  : 

Thus  eagerly  indeed  did  he  (Achilles)  flee'on  him  directly:  trembling,  fled  Hector 

l^fder  the  mOls  of  the  Trojwa,  and  jfiMJula  agile  Umh^ 
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But  they  past  the  prospect-mount  and  the  wind-exposed  fig-tree, 

Out-from-beneath  the  wall  along  the  chariot  road  rushed  on  : 

To  the  beautiful-flowing  fountains  they  came,  where  springs 

Two  (in  number)  up-rise  from  the  gyrating  Scamander. 

The  one  with  tepid  waters  flows,  and  around  a  smoke 

Arises  from  it,  as  from  flaming  fire. 

But  the  other  in  summer  even  out-rushes,  like  to  hail 

Or  cold  snow,  or  crystallized  water  (K^u0'r0EAXa>,) 

There  near-by  them  are  broad  washing  tanks, 

Beautiful,  of-stone,  where  their  gorgeous  robes. 

The  Trojan  dames,  and  their  daughters  fair,  were-wont-to-wash 

Erst  in  time  of  peace,  ere  the  sons  of  the  Greeks  had  come. 


The  moment  Homer's  imagination 
re-creates  Achilles,  he  re-appears  ter- 
rible, and  more  terrible,  his  figure  and 
bis  aspect  sublimed  by  more  tran- 
scendent imagery,  borrowed  from 
the  great  phenomena  of  earth  and 
heaven.  Stars,  comets,  moon,  and 
sun — and  no  objects  less  glorious 
— are  made  to  aggrandize  the  hero  of 
the  Iliad ;  and  yet  the  same  images 
are  always,  in  something  mighty, 
when  applied  to  liim,  new;  as,  in- 
deed, to  the  eye  of  a  poet,  they  are 
always  new,  even  in  themselves — 
no  two  sunrises,  or  sunsets,  being 
identical  to  the  vision  of  a"  Maker." 
The  Apparition  that  puts  Hector  to 
flight,  is  the  mdbt  insupportable  of 
all ;  and,  though  seen  from  afar,  felt. 
On  its  close  approach,  sudden  as  su- 
pernatural. More  deadly  is  he,  thus 
opposed.  Mars  to  mortal,  than  when 
the  whole  army  fled  before  him ; — 
there  is  intenser  concentration  of 
terror  in  his  armour,  "  like  lightning, 
or  like  flame,  or  like  the  sun  ascend- 
ing." Had  Hector  not  fled.  Homer 
had  nodded  when  broad  awake.  The 
Prince  of  Troy  would  not  have  fled 
from  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  nor 
from  Diomed,  who,  when  Achilles 
lay  in  his  wrath  amon^  his  ships,  was 
thought  equal  to  Achilles,  nor  from 
Agamemnon,  king  of  men.  But  there 
was  one,  in  presence  of  whose  spear 
no  hero  might  abide — before  whom 
the  river  gods  themselves  quailed, 
<<  and  hid  themselves  among  their 
reedy  banks ;"  and  at  close  of  that 
combat,  in  which  he  shone  brightest 
even  in  tiiie  midst  of  the  celestials,  it 
was  inevitable  in  nature,  that  even  the 
defender  of  his  country  should  be  ap- 
palled. For  he  was  not  goddess-bom; 
or ight  indeed  were  the  arms  he  wore 
—once  worn  by  Achilles — but  what 
were  they  to  the  Vulcanian  panoply, 
at  whose  sounds  slb  Thetis  let  them 
fall  at  ber  sod's  feet,  fear  **  bowed 
the  astonisbed  souls"  of  the  Myr- 


midons ?  It  would  have  been  most 
unnatural  for  man  of  woman  born 
not  to  fly.  Then,  how  absorbed 
is  all  that  might  have  been  in 
any  way  degrading  in  the  emotion 
inspired  by  the  Destroyer  I  Most 
mournful  but  magnificent  picture! 
King  and  queen  shrieking  in  their 
old  age,  about  to  be  utterly  desolate* 
from  the  doomed  city  walls  that 
guake  to  the  dreadful  voice  of  that 
Invincible !  All  the  power  within 
silent ;  and  the  gods  themselves 
looking  down,  and  descending  to 
decide  the  final  issue  of  the  ten  years* 
strife — for  Troy  was  to  fall  with 
Hector,  and  Dion  to  be  shorn  of  her 
towery  diadem.  As  for  Achilles, 
he  saw  not — heard  not  Priam  and 
Hecuba — be  cared  not  in  his  passion 
even  for  the  gods.  His  eyes  were 
all  on  Hector. 

'^  The  son  of  Peleus,  as  he  ran,  his  brows 
Shaking,  forbade  the  Grecians  to  dismiss 
A  dart  at  Hector,  lest  a  meaner  hand 
Should  pierce  him,  and  usuRr  the  fore- 
most PRAISE.** 

So  blent  into  one  in  his  fiery  spi- 
rit were  Revenge  and  the  Love  of 
Glory. 

Apollo  still  strove  to  save  his  be- 
loved prince ;  but  now,  balancing 
his  golden  scales,  Jove  placed  in 
each  a  lot — one  Achilles,  and  one 
consigning  Hector  to  the  shades. 

*'  Seized  by  the  central  hold,  he  poised  the 

beam ; 
Down  went  the  fatal  day  of  Hector,  down 
To  Hades,  and  Apollo  left  his  side." 

The  blue-eyed  Pallas  exultingljr 
cried  to  Achilles  that  he  should  re- 
turn, "  crovmed  with  great  glory,  to 
the  fleet  of  Greece,"  for  that  not 
even  could  tlie  Kma  oi  t^^\udX>  ^^^S^s^ 
himself  now  «ave  Ui^\\i^  ^1'^^cVst^ 
not  even  wete  ki^oWo  \f%  x^  Voaw^ 
in  supplication  ^t  ^^  ^^^^  ^1  XXtf6 


m  S0iM^$Hom0r.    CritifUiV,  IFrt). 

Thunderer.  By  her  deceived.  Hector    seem  to  our  ears  to  speak  well'--thui 
turns  and  faces  Achilles.  The  heroes    -^in  our  Greek-resembling  English-^ 

Thee  no  more,  son  of  Pelem,  shall  I  fly  aa  before : 

Thrice  around  Priam's  mighty  city  have  I  fled,  nor  ever  duTlt  I 

Await  thy  onset ; — ^but  now  doth  my  spirit  impel  me 

To  withstand  thee — slay  I,  or  be  slain. 

But  come  now,  call  we  the  gods  (to  testifV),  for  th^y  th?  bev^ 

Witnesses  and  guardians  of  covenants  shall  b^. 

Not  savagely  will  I  dishonour  thee,  if  to  me  Jupiter 

Vouchsafe  a  steady-fought-victory  (xa^^tfy/uv),  and  I  ^hf^U  t^l^e  aw&y  thy  11^ : 

But  when  I  shall  have  despoil'd  thee  of  thy  illustrious  arms,  Achilles, 

Thy  corse  to  the  Greeks  will  I  restore  :  do  thou  so  likewise." 

Him  ey^in^  sternly^  the  swifUloot^  Acbiltos  addr«M*d*^ 

"  Hector,  thou  never-to-be-forgotten  009$  gpeal^  not  to  ia#  of  caveufuitts* 

As  between  lions  and  men  there  are  uo  fsithful  oovenutt^y**** 

Nor  have  wolves  and  Umbs  a  vame-thinking  disposition. 

But  perpetually  are  plotting  evil  to  ^ach  other ; 

In  like  manner  it  cannot  be  that  I  and  thou  can  hftve  friendship,  nor  between  us 

Can  covenants  exist,  until  one  of  us  prostrate 

Shall  satisfy  with  his  blood  Man,  the  indefrtigable  wanrior. 

Call  to  mind  (thy)  every-kind  of  valour :  much  now  it  behovei  thee 

To  be  a  combatant,  and  a  doughty  warrior. 

There  is  no  escape  for  thee  more ;  thee  forthwith  Pallas  Alinerva 

By  my  spear  subdues :  now  at  once  shalt  thou  expiate  all 

The  agonies  of  my  oompaniens»-whom  with  the  spear  in  thy  fury  thou  did'st  slay." 

The  combat — though  we  know  It  set  fire  to  the  fleet    It  has  been  said 

must  be  fatal  to  Hector^is  not  feft  that  Homer  was  partial  to  Hector, 

to  be  altogether  hopeless  on  his  partj  So  are  all  men.  But  believe  us  when 

because  of  tibe  uplifting  of  our  spirits  wesay,thathisfayourite  was  Achilles, 

by  the  return  of  his  heroism  to  its  He  in  cJl  things  was  the  greater  spirit, 

former  high  pitchy  and  because  of  the  From  whom  would  he  have  ned? 

love  and  admiratioa  with  which  we  Not  from  Mars  and  Bellona*    One 

regard  his  character,  that  has  sustain*  queJm  of  fear  would  have  destroyed 

ea  no  loss  from  his  god-drive^  flight  that  transcendent  ideal  of  uncon* 

thrice  round  the  towers  of  the  city  querable  will.  But  he  was  ipvulner- 

which  his  valour  was  unavailing  to  able.  Would  that  in  our  boyhood  we 

save.    There  is  now  glory  acou'mu*  had  never  been  confounded  by  that 

latedongloi'y  around  each  illustrious  lie  I  He  was  of  all  the  heroes  who 

crest.   Hector's  has  not  been  ^  shorn  fought  before  Troy  the  sole  Doom'd 

of  its  beams'*  by  any  disgrace.    His  Man>  yet  never  knew  he  fear  within 

flight  is  more  than  forgiven;  and  we  the  perpetual  shadows  of  death.  Bui 

admire  him  more  now  than  when  he  again  behold  Achilles  I 

NORTH. 

Achilles  too  ruah*d  forward,  and  hit  ssul  he  ftU*d  w|th  anger 

Savage,  and  his  breaet  his  shield  o'er-spread, 

Beautiful,  Daedalean  :  with  his  shining  helm  he  nodded 

Four-coned,  waved  were  the  beautiful  hairs 

Of-gold,  which  in  profosion  Vulcan  around  tha  ereit  had  plaeed. 

Such  as  when  among  the  stars  at  the  milking-time  of  night  oonaea  forth  the  itai' 

Hesperus,*  which  ia  placed  in  the  firmament  the  brightest  star ; 

In  like  manner  beam'd  (the  light)  from  the  well-pointed  spear  which  AohiUes 

Brandished  in  hie  right-hand,  planning  stII  to  the  noble  Hector, 

Looking.iato  hit  beautiful  body,  where  it  might  yield  (to  the  tpear-^int)  most  eai4ty« 

CHAPMAI^, 

So  fell  in  Hector ;  and  at  him.  Achilles ;  his  nftind't  ftrs 

Was  fierce  and  mighty ;  his  thleld  cast  %  tun-like  radianee ; 

Helm  nodded ;  and  his  four  plumes  shoots ;  and  when  he  raited  hit  lansa. 

Up  Hesperus  rose  'mongtt  th*  evening  ttsrt !  Hit  bright  and  sparkling  fyei 

I>ook*t  through  the  body  of  hit  foe,  ^ 

Nor  lest  AohJUet  his  fieroe  soul  preparet ; 
^efon  kiM  djvatt  the  flsmlvg  thi^d  he  Veai^ii 


#  Vid,  JCUton-.''  Heqpemf,  that  tod  the  ttariy  hoi^"  ^* 
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Refolgeiit  orb !  Above  his  fourfold  cone 
The  gilded  hfurae-hair  sparkled  in  the  sun, 
Nodding  at  every  step :  (Vuloanian  frame  \) 
And  as  he  moved  his  figure  seeoiM  on  flame. 
As  radiant  Hespor  shines  vdth  keener  light. 
Far-beaming  o'er  the  silver  host  of  night, 
When  all  the  starry  train  enblaze  the  sphere  i 
So  shone  the  point  of  great  Aehilles*  spear. 
In  his  right  hand  he  waves  the  weapon  round. 
Eyes  the  whole  man,  and  meditates  the  wound. 

COWPBE. 

Achilles  opposite,  with  felleet  ire^ 
Full-fraught  came  on ;  his  shield,  with  TBrious  art 
Divine  portray'd,  o*«rspread  his  ample  ehesti 
And  on  his  radiant  ereet  teitriflo  waved. 
By  Vulcan  spun,  his  creet  of  bushy  gold. 
Bright  as,  among  the  star%  the  star  of  all 
Most  splendid,  Hesperus,  at  midnight  moves^ 
So  in  the  right  hand  of  Achilles  beam'4 
His  brandish'd  spear,  while,  meditating  woe 
To  Hector,  he  explored  his  noble  form. 
Seeking  where  he  was  vulnerable  most. 

SOTBSBT. 

Thus  Hector  msh*d,  and  as  he  onward  flew, 

The  Son  of  Peleus  gloried  at  the  view : 

Before  his  breast,  with  outstretch*d  arm  upraised. 

The  shield  that  brightly  in  its  horror  blazed : 

And,  while  his  hewt  boil'd  with  o'erflowing  ire, 

Rush*d  like  the  fiercenese  of  consuming  fire. 

On  as  th'  avenger  in  his  terror  trod. 

His  casque,  four-coned,  the  wonder  of  the  God, 

In  restless  motion  round  al>out  him  roll'd 

The  fulness  of  its  hairs  that  blazed  with  gold. 

As  Hesper's  star,  the  brightest  of  the  bright. 

Outshines  heaven's  radiant  host  at  dead  of  night : 

Thus,  vibrated  aloft,  the  Pelian  lance 

Shot  from  its  sharpen'd  point  the  lightning  glance^ 

While  stern  Achilles  keenly  eyed  the  foe, 

And  paused  upon  the  meditated  blow. 


Ji^l 


All  the  venioim  are  rery  noble— 
Cliapman's  the  most  ao— -then  per- 
haps Sothebjr'By  which  19  more  liberal 
than  usual,  but  splendid ; — ^but  take 
jour  choice  of  the  four,  heroic  read- 
er of  Homer*  Such  c(Hnbat  soon 
oomea  to  a  close.  The  *^  ashen  beam" 


is  driven  throi»h  hk  throat-^ut  it 
takes  not  from  Hector— now  lying  in 
the  dust — the  power  of  utterance. 
You  must  be  contented  with  the 
colloquy  in  prose — ^perhaps  it  may 
be  felt  more  touching  so  than  in 


**  nimierous  verse.'' 


NORTH. 

Iki  the  dttst,  therefbre,  he  fell,  and  over  him  gloried  the  illustrious  Achilles,-* 
<*  Once  wert  thou  wont  to  think.  Hector,  when  despoiling-the-slain  Patroclus^ 
That  thou  should'st  be  safe,  and  nought  stood'st  in  awe  of  me  when  absent 
Fool !  I,  his  avenger^  mightier  for  (than  thou)  apar^ 
At  the  hollow  ships  was  left  behind — 

And  have  unnerved  thy  limbs :  theet  indeed^  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey 
ShaH  tear  unseemly,  him  shall  the  Greeks  bury-with-due-funeral  rites.** 
Him,  the  waving.pIurae^helmM  Hector  exhausted,  addressed:— 
*'  By  thy  life,  by  thy  knees^  and  by  thy  parents^-thee  I  supplicate; 
IrSt  not  the  dogs  of  the  Greeks  at  the  hollow  ships  tsar^and-devour  bm 
Btast  in  abundance^  and  gold,  do  thou  receive 
As  gifta^  which  my  fothei  and  my  venefable  mother  will  give  thee  ; 
Bat  send  home  my  bodyy— that  of  a  funeral  pyre,  me. 
When  dead,  the  Trojans  and  Trojan  matrons  may  make  %  ^pulskec*^ 
Hki^  e/eiag  sternJjr,  the  swift-footed  Achilles,  addres&ed\— 
Ik^,  me  supplicate-not-embnemg^mj^aie&i^  by  m^  knt^^  'naiL\iU  "(^  \mis;^ 
WimU  Um  mjr  rage  end  fiuy  would  by  any  means  i^ecnuXia^ 


// 


1^ 
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,[Feb. 


To  chop  and  devour  thy  raw  flesh,  for  what  thou  hast  done  to  me. 

No — not  even  if  ten  or  twenty-fold-equally-great  ransoms 

Were  they  to  bring  hither  and  place  (in  the  balance),  and  promise  others  besides : 

No,  were  he  even  to  counterpoise  thy  body  with  gold, 

Priam,  the  son  of  Dardanus ; — not  even  thus  should  thy  venerable  mother, 

Having  placed  thee  on  thy  bier,  lament  him  whom  she  bore ; 

But  dogs,  and  birds  of  prey,  shall  thoroughly  devour  thee." 

Him,  the  waving-pluAe-helm'd  Hector  dying,  addressed  : — 

'*  Knowing  thee  wel],  I  foresaw,  indeed,  that  never  should  I 

Persuade  thee ;  assuredly  within  thee  is  a  spirit  of  steel. 

Beware  now,  lest  towards  thee  I  become  the  subject- of-anger  to  the  gods 

On  that  day,  when  Paris  and  Phoebus  Apoilo,  thee, 

Brave  though  thou  be,  shall  destroy  in  the  Scsean  gate.** 

Him,  while  thus  speaking*,  the  completion  of  death  veird ; 

And  his  spirit  fljring  from  his  limbs  to  Ades  descended,— 

Its  fate  bewailing  in  having  left  the  robustness  and  vigour  of  youth. 

Him  also,  when  dead,  the  illustrious  Achilles  address'd  :— 

*'  Die !  fate  will  I  then  receive  whenever 

Jove  may  wish  to  bring  it  about,  and  the  other  immortal  gods.** 

He  said,  and  from  the  corpse  he  drew  the  brazen  spear, 

And  placed  it  apart;  and  from  his  (Hector*s)  shoulders  forced  away  his  armour, 

Blood-stained;  around  him  hastened  the  other  sons  of  the  Greeks, 

Who  gazed-with-wonder  on  the  size  and  the  grand  form 

Of  Hector :  nor  did  any  approach  without-inflicting-a^wound  (on  the  corpse)  *, 

And  each,  as  he  looked  to  his  neighbour,  thus  spoke  :— 

<<  Ha !  ha !  assuredly  much  more  gentle  in  being  handled 

la  Hector,  than  when  he  fired  the  fleet  with  glowing  flames.** 

Thus,  indeed,  spoke  each ;  and,  standing  near,  inflicted  wounds. 


This  is  tragical — for  it  is  sur- 
charged with  pity  and  terror.  We 
weep  for  the  dying  Hero,  whose  last 
words  betray  tiie  aneuish  of  nature, 
for  his  own  miserable  fate  even  be- 
yond the  sable  flood,<^for  the  wretch- 
edness of  his  father  and  mother,  in 
vain  longing  for  bis  corpse,  which  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  ransom.  There  is 
no  savage  spirit  of  revenge  in  the 
prophecy  that  expires  on  his  lips ; — 
it  is  almost  a  passionless  prediction 
of  death  to  one  who  feared  not  death 
^an  enunciation  of  the  will  of  hea- 
ven about  to  be  executed  by  a  god. 
It  adds  to  the  greatness  of  Achilles ; 
for  he  was  not  to  fall  by  the  unaid- 
ed arrow  of  such  a  person  as  Paris, 
but  to  receive  the  winged  fate  from 
Phoebus  Apollo ;  and  what  moral  su- 
blimity in  the  answer  of  "  the  dread- 
less  angel  I" 


« 


Die  Thou  the  first !  when  Jove  and 

Heaven  ordain— 
follow  thee,  he  said,  and  stripp'd   the 

slain." 


And  what  must  we  say  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  common  soldiers? 
Eustathius  tells  us  that  Homer  intro- 
duces them  wounding  the  dead  body 
of  Hector,  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
cruelties  which  Achilles  exercises 
iwon  it;  for  if  every  common  soldier 
takes  a  pride  in  giving  him  a  wound, 
whatfaaultB  may  we  not  expect  from 


the  inexorable  inflamed  Achilles? 
Pope,  whose  notes  are  almost  all 
good,  confesses  himself  unable  to 
vindicate  Homer  in  giving  us  such 
an  idea  of  his  counti;ymen  ,*  for  what 
they  say  over  Hector's  body  is  a 
mean  insult,  and  the  stabs  they  give 
it  ai*e  cowardly  and  barbarous.  We 
cannot  deny  the  truth  of  Pope's  re- 
mark. But  vulgar  souls — and  there 
were  many  such,  doubtless,  who 
fought  at  Troy  as  well  as  at  Waterloo 
—-are  subject  to  strange  fits  of  vul- 
gar passion;  and  their  own  mean 
nature  will  at  times  suddenly  ooze 
out,  repressed,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  glorious  deeds,  looks,  and  words 
of  the  Heroes.  They  misunderstood 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Achilles. 
They  beheld  him  triumphing,  exult- 
ing, insulting,  over  Hector.  But  they 
knew  not,  neither  could  they  con- 
ceive, the  trouble  of  his  soul— to  them 
the  flashings  of  his  eyes  were  a  mys- 
tery—-they  comprehended  not,  even 
in  his  agonies,  his  own  sublime  sub- 
mission to  the  decrees  of  heaven.  See- 
ing how, ''  with  visage  all  inflamed," 
Achilles  "  incensed  stood,"  they 
caught  the  contaffion  of  his  ire — but 
the  fever  falling  mto  baser  blood,  it 
boiled  up  in  unworthy  outrage ;  they 
grew  sarcastic,  and  they  stabbed; 
and  lol  Hector  lies  beneath  their 
brutaliUeB, 
Smear'd  with  gore,  iaA  ^mi^I  V^^'' 


« 
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From  the  height  of  jglory>  he  has  never  graced  the  head  of  fallen  hero, 
fallen  into  the  depth  of  degradation ;  Achilles  alone  could  kill— the  mean- 
and  the  contrast  of  the  two  condi-  est  Myrmidons  might  insult  Hector 
tions  is  to  the  utmost  degree  affect-  when  dead,  who  had  all  shunned  his 
ing— the  breast,  on  which  Andro-  path  when  he  was  hewing  it  to  set 
mache  was  wont  to  lay  her  head,  the  ships  on  fire.  Hector  is  con- 
mangled  by  Ignoble  hands — the  quered;  but  the  sacred  cause  for 
Prince  of  the  people,  a  naJ^ed  corpse  which  he  died  survives;  the  Rlory  of 
insulted  by  slaves  I  Had  Shakspeare  his  character  is  immortal.  '*  Tell  me 
some  thought  of  this  sort  in  his  not,"  he  once  said,  **  tell  me  not  of 
mind,  when  he  makes  Falstaff  stab  auguries !  Let  your  birds  fly  to  the 
the  dead  body  of  "  Hotspur,  cold-  east  or  the  west — I  care  not  in  this 
spur  ;"  and  shows  us  the  glorious  cause :  we  obey  the  will  of  Jupiter, 
corpse  of  a  hero  hanging  across  the  who  rules  over  all,  and 
shameful  shoulders  of  a  buffoon  ?  „r        ^  «           *   ' .  s              > 

But  what  matter  all  these  mdigni-  '            \                .                      . 

ties  that  idly  seek  to  dishonour  the  The    one  best  omen  is  our  country  s 

corpse  ?    It  is  but  a  lump  of  clay.  *^"'*' 

The  soul  of  the  Defender  is  beyond  Therefore,  in  spite  of  defeat  and 

and  above  insult,  alike  from  the  base  death.  Hector  is  victorious  still  in 

and  the  brave.    The  ensuing  speech  our  imagination ;  his  waving  crest 

of  Achilles  re-invests  the  corpse  with  may  be  dragged  in  the  dust.  But  the 

grandeur.    "  Let  us  return  to  the  patriot  spirit  sees  it  high  in  air,  not 

hollow  ships,  and  carry  Hector  along  only  unextinguished,  but  oneclipsed, 

with  us  I  Great  glory  have  we  won ;  even  by  the  god-wrought  golden 

we  have  slain  the  illustrious  Hector  I  helm  of  Achilles, 

to  whom  the  Trojans,  throughout  But  let  us  look  at  the  Speech  of 

the  city,  as  to  a  God,  were  wont  to  the  Destroyer  in  the  five  translators, 
offer  prayers."      Nobler  eulogium 

NOftTH. 

Him  when  the  powerful-footed,  illustrious  Achilles,  had  despoiled, 

Standing  among  the  Greeks,  (these)  winged  words  he  utter*d  :— - 

"  Friends,  chiefs  of  the  Greeks,  and  counsellors. 

Since  this  man,  the  gdds  have  permitted  (us)  to  subdue, 

(Him)  who  hath  done  more  evil  than  all  the  rest  beside, 

Let  us  on — and  essay  the  city  with  arms, 

That  we  may  know  the  intention  of  the  Trojans,  what  it  may  be, 

Whether  they  are  to  abandon  the  Acropolis,  since  he  has  fallen  ; 

Or  whether  they  dare  remain,  when  Hector  is  no  more. 

But  why  does  my  mind  revolve  these  things  ? 

{He)  lies  at  the  ships  a  corpse  unwept,  unburied ; — 

(Jkfy)  Patroclus  !  him  will  I  not  forget,  while  I 

Shall  be  among  the  living,  and  my  knees  move. 

And  though  (the  living)  forget  the  dead  in  Ades, 

I,  for  my  pirt,  will  remember  my  friend,  even  though  there. 

Come  now,  ye  youths  of  the  Greeks,  chanting  paeans 

Let  us  return  to  the  hollow  ships,  and  carry  him  (Hector)  along  with  us. 

Great  glory  have  we  won ;  we  have  slain  the  illustrious  Hector, 

TO  whom  the  Trojans  throughout  the  city,  as  to  a  god,  were-wont-to-offer  prayers.'* 

POPE. 

High  o'er  the  slain  the  great  Achilles  stands. 
Begirt  with  heroes,  and  surrounding  bands. 
And  thus  aloud,  while  all  the  host  attends : 
**  Princes  and  leaders !  countrymen  and  friends ! 
Since  now  at  length  the  poweriful  will  of  Heaven 
The  dire  destroyer  to  our  arms  has  given, 
Is  not  Troy  fallen  already  ?  Haste,  ye  powers  ! 
See,  if  already  their  deserted  towers 
.  Are  left  unmann*d ;  or  if  they  yet  retain 
The  souls  of  heroes,  their  great  Hector  slam? 
Bat  what  is  Troy,  or  glory  what  to  me  ? 
Or  why  reSects  my  mind  on  aught  but  thee. 
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Divine  P«troeltta !  Def^t)i  has  sealM  his  eyei ; 
Unwept,  unhonour*d,  uninterr*d  be  lies ! 
Can  bis  dear  image  from  my  soul  depart. 
Long  as  the  vital  spirit  moves  my  beart  ? 
Xf,  in  the  melancholy  shades  below, 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow, 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last ;  mine  undecf^*d, 
Borne  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade* 
Meanwhile,  ye  sons  of  Greece,  in  triumph  bring 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  and  your  pseans  suig. 
Be  this  the  song,  slow-moving  toward  the  shore, 
<  Hector  is  dead !  and  Ilion  is  no  more  !"* 

COWFER. 

And  now,  the  body  stripp*d,  their  noble  chief, 
The  swift  Achilles,  standing  in  the  midst. 
The  Grecians  in  wing'd  aecents  thus  addressM; 
*'  Friends,  chiefs,  and  senators  of  Aigos*  host  .* 
Since,  by  the  will  of  Heav*n,  this  man  is  slain, 
Who  harm*d  us  more  than  sJl  our  foes  besides 
Essay  we  next  the  city ;  so  to  learn 
The  Trojan  purpose,  if,  this  hero  slain. 
They  will  forsake  the  citadel,  or  stiU 
Defend  it»  although  Hector  be  bo  more^ 
But  wherefore  speak  I  thus  ?  still  undepkured, 
IJnburied  i&  my  fleet  Patroclus  lies; 
Him  never,  while,  a^ive.  myself,  I  move 
And  mix  with  living  men,  will  I  iorget* 
In  Adee,  haply,  they  forget  the  dead, 
Yet  wiU  not  I  Patroclus,  even  there. 
Now  chanting  pseans,  ye  Achaian  youths ! 
Return  we  to  the  fleet  with  this  our  prize  ; 
We  have  achieved  great  glory,  we  have  slain 
Illustrious  Hector,  him  whom  Ilium  praised 
In  all  her  gates,  and  as  a  god  revered." 

80THE9Y. 

'*  Princes,  and  leaders,  since,  by  favouring  heav'n. 
To  us  o*er  such  a  foe  this  victory  giv'n. 
This  mighty  man,  whose  force,,  surpassiiig  all. 
Long  injured  Greece,  and  guarded  Ilion'a  w«^, 
Come,  with  our  battle  gird  in  arms  their  tower% 
So  learn  the  purpose  of  their  hostile  powenb*^ 
If  they  abandon  Troy,  its  guardian  slain. 
Or,  the  great  Hector  perish'd,  dare  remain  ? 
But  why  thus  commune  ?  still  Patrodua  lies 
Unwept,  ungraced  with  solemn  obsequies^ 
Ne*er,  while  I  breathe,  he  sleeps  by  me  forgot, 
Ne*er,  while  remembraaco  mine^  remembec*d  sot. 
£*en  in  the  dark  oblivion  of  the  grave, 
"Mj  soul  with  thine,  sweet  friend,  shall  commune  ha?Oi 
Now,  youths!  your  psans  raise»  now  swell  tho  song. 
Lead  to  the  navy,  lead  the  cone  al(»g« 
Great  is  our  glory;  Hector  breathes  no  more. 
Whom  Ilion  hai.rd,  and  wont  as  god  adore." 

Chapman  fails,  and  therefore  we  We  say  he  faUt;  because,  in  such 

do  not  quote  him.    He  is  harsh,  in-  noble  passages^  he  in  general  nobly 

verted,  and  elaborate  overmuch;  nor  succeeds.      Pope    ia   magnificent, 

has  his  version  the  majestic  mardi  Cowper  is  somewhat  tame  in  a  few 

of  the  original.    But,*'  dead»unde-  linear  and  periuqpt  1^  version  is 

plored,  unsepulchred,  lie  liiea  at  fleet  throughout  wantiig  ki  passion ;  but 

unthought  on,"  is  passionate — and  thacloseiasiivfile  and  lately — so  it 

reminds  one  of  **  uimouserd»  diaapK  aeema  to  uflr^^aa  in  Homer.  The  last 

pointed,  unanneal'd;"  994  tbereiaa  tbzee  Ubm  aauid  to  our  ears  like 

melancholy  grandeur  m  what  he  says  a  song  oC  tduni^  W  ite  OVd  T^%- 

of  Oblivion  and  ofMemoij  in  HcHk  tanwit.    Tkay  fK%  ^wc%^  ^  Ni  Viv 


the  Book  of  Kings,     Sotheby,  in  heartstrings  of  the  exulting  victor, 

the  first  pai't  of  his  version,  is  not  and  '*  Qhecks  his  thunder  in  mid- 

Bo  felicitous  as  usual ;  but  the  lines  volley^"  when,  about  to  storm  the 

about  Patroclus  are  more  tendar  city,  he  is  atrudci  as  it  were,  with 

than  in  any  of  the  otheir  translations*  palsy  by  the  cold  air  i^om  the  corpse 

though  we  do  not  thii^  *<  the  dark  of  Patroclus* 

oblivion  of  the  grave"  Homeric,  and  But  rage  rises  affain  out  of  grief, 

the  conclusion  breathes  of  tiie  true  Sorely  mangled  had  been  the  body  of 

Achillean  spirit.    There  is  not  in  all  Patroclus*— Achilles  sees  it  in  all  its 

the  Iliad  one  finer  touch — oneboldeT  ghastliness — and  shall  it  fare  better 

stroke  of  nature-*-than  the  sudden  with  the  bod^  of  Hector  ?    I^o^let 

revulsion  of  fe?ling  that  tears  tlie  ther^  be  boinrid  retribution. 

HOR9H. 

He  said,  and  purposed  unseemly  deeds  agsinst  the  illttstrioua  Heetor; 

Of  both  feet  he  piereed  the  tendons  behhid 

From  heel  to  ankle,  and  inserted  thongs  of  oz*8  hide. 

And  bound  them  behind  the  ehariot ;  but  allowed  the  bead  to  be  dragged. 

Having  ascended  the  ehariot,  and  the  renown*d  arms  up-lifted. 

He  la8h*d  (the  horses)  onward ;  and  they  not  unwilling  flew  i 

From  (the  corpse)  thus  dragged  rose  dust ;  on  both  sides,  his  bau 

Of^-dark-hue  was  scattered  and  his  head  in  tbe  dust  completely 

Lay,  80  graceful  once ;  then,  indeed,  had  Jupiter  to  foes 

Given  him  to  be  dishonour'd,  in  his  own  native  land. 

CHAPMAN. 

This  said ;  a  work  net  worthy  himi  he  set  to ;  of  both  feet 
He  bored  the  nerves  through,  from  the  heel  to  th*  ankle  3  and  then  knit 
Both  to  the  chariot,  with  a  thong  of  wbitleather ;  his  bead 
Trailing  the  centre.     Up  be  got  to  chariot,  where  he  laid 
The  arms  repurchas't,  and  scourged  on  his  horse  that  freely  flew, 
A  whirlwind  mad^  of  startled  dust  drave  with  them  its  they  drew  ; 
With  which  were  all  his  black-brown  curls,  knotted  in  heaps,  imd  filed. 
Alid  there  lay  Trov*s  late  Gracious,  by  Jupiter  exiled 
To  all  disgrace,  in  ms  own  land,  and  by  his  parents'  care,  &c. 

POPE. 

Then  his  fell  soul  a  thought  of  vengeance  bred, 
Unworthy  of  himself  and  of  the  dead. 
The  nervous  ankles  bored,  his  feet  he  bound 
With  thongs  inserted  through  tbe  double  wound  ; 
There  fixed  up  high  behind  the  roUiog  wain. 
His  graceful  head  was  traird  along  the  plain. 
Proud  on  the  car  th*  insulting  victor  stood, 
And  t>ore  aloft  his  arms  distilling  blood. 
He  smites  tbe  steeds ;  the  rapid  chariot  flies ; 
The  sudden  clouds  of  circling  dust  arise. 
Now  lost  is  all  that  formidable  air ; 
.The  face  divine  and  long<«descending  hair 
Purple  the  ground,  and  streak  the  sable  sand ; 
Deform'd,  disbonour*d  in  his  native  land  ! 
Given  to  the  rage  of  an  iiisulting  throng, 
And  in  his  parents*  sight  now  dragg*d  along ! 

COWFSR. 

He  said  \  then  purposing  dishonour  yile 

To  noble  Hector,  both  his  feet  he  bored 

From  heel  to  ankle,  and  inserting  thongs. 

Them  tied  behind  his  chariot,  but  his  head 

Left  unsustain'd  to  trail  along  tbe  ground. 

Ascending  next,  the  armour  at  his  side 

He  placed,  then  lash'd  the  steeds ;  they  willing  flew. 

Thick  rose  the  dust,  as  with  his  sable  looks 

He  swept  the  ground ;  his  head,  jso  graceAil  onoe, 

Ploughed  deep  the  dust ;  to  such  dlahoiiour  3o^« 

That  day  consign VI  him  on  his  native  pYs&ii* 

SOTUBBT. 

nen  with  unmtmhr  gesh,  diahnaouvli^  C^T«ab 
The  feet  of  Hector;  and  their  teudon^  \)exed  •, 
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With  leathern  thoDgs  behind  his  chariot  bound. 
And  left  the  head  to  trail  along  the  ground  ; 
Sprung  in  his  seat,  the  arms  in  order  placed, 
And  lash*d  the  willing  steeds  that  swiftly  raced  : 
From  the  dragg'd  corse  the  dust  in  clouds  upflew. 
The  dark  clay  grim*d  his  locks  of  sable  hue ; 
And  that  once  beauteous  head,  half  hid  in  earth. 
Tore,  as  it  traiPd,  that  soil  which  gave  him  birth. 
So  Jove,  who  oft  had  o*er  him  stretch'd  his  hand. 
Dishonoured  Hector  in  his  native  land. 


fl^eb. 


Ay — this  was  indeed  "purposing 
unseemly  deeds  against  the  iiiustri' 
ous  Hector,"  and  norridly  carrying 
them  into  execution.  But  one  single 
moment  before,  and  Achilles  was 
commanding  bis  Myrmidons  to  lift 
along  the  body  of  Hector  to  the  hol- 
low ships,  himself  leading  the  song 
of  triumph.  "  Great  glory  have  we 
won — we  have  slain  the  illustri- 
ous Hector^to  whom  the  Trojans, 
throughout  the  city,  as  to  a  god  were 
wont  to  offer  prayers  I"  Now  whelm- 
ed in  dust,  the  corpse  is  dragged  at 
his  chariot  wheels— ^ while  the  mo- 
ther-queen, standing  on  the  battle- 
ments, fills  the  air  with  shrieks,  and 
casting  far  aside  her  lucid  veil,  flings 
her  hairs  by  handfuls  from  the  roots, 
and  his  father  weeps  aloud,  and  all 
around,  long,  long  lamentations  are 
heard  through  the  streets  of  Troy, 

"  Not  fewer,  or  less  piercing,  than  if  flames 
Had    wrapt   all   Ilium  to   her  topmost 
towers !" 

And  Andromache,  who,  in  her  cham- 
ber at  the  palace-top,  was  framing  a 
splendid  texture,  on  either  side  with 
flowers  of  various  hues  all  dazzling 
bright,  and  had  given  command  to 
her  maidens  to  encompass  an  ample 
vase  with  fire,  that  a  bath  might  be 
prepared  for  Hector  on  his  return 
from  battle,  hears  the  voice  of  the 
queen-mother  I  so  piercing-shrill  it 
was,  in  her  agony  the  shuttle  falls 
from  her  fingers,  and  she  knows  of 
a  truth  that  her  Hector  is  dead.  She 
crests  the  tower — and  then  indeed 
she  sees  him  in  front  of  Ilium,  whirl- 
ed in  such  shameful  guise,  away  to- 
wards the  Grecian  fleet.  But  what 
cared  Achilles  for  all  that  mortal  mi- 
sery ?  He  knew  it  not.  Deaf  in  his 
own  distraction,  he  heard  not  theirs ; 
his  passion  was  concentrated  on  two 
dead  bodies — PatrocluS  and  Hector ; 
love  and  hate,  ruth  and  rage,  pity 
and  ferocity,  each  with  its  scalaing 
tears;  unforgiving  was  he^  without 
mercj^and  without  remorse;  and  as 
^e  sale  ofbk  chariot  glowed,  and 


unimpeded  were  the  wheels  by  thd 
accursed  corse,  so  burned  his  spirit 
in  the  terrible  turmoil  of  its  insatiate 
revenge. 

Let  us  take  relief  from  all  this  mi- 
sery in  a  small  bit  of  what  is  called 
Philosophical  Criticism.  Aristotle,  the 
best  of  critics  — and  Eustathius,  not 
one  of  the  worst — have  made  each  a 
remark  on  this  combat,  which  seem  to 
Us  scarcely  worthy  such  philosophers. 
Aristotle  says,  according  to  Pope, 
*'  the  wonderful  ought  to  have  place 
in  Tragedy,  but  still  more  in  Epic 
Poetry,  which  proceeds  in  this  point 
even  to  theunreasonabie;foras  in  Epic 
Poems  one  sees  not  the  persons  acting, 
so  whatever  passes  the  hounds  ofrea' 
son  is  proper  to  produce  the  admiral 
ble  and  the  marvellous.  For  example, 
what  Homer  says  of  Hector  pursued 
by  Achilles,  would  appear  ridiculous 
on  the  stage ;  for  the  spectators  could 
not  forbear  laughing  to  see  on  one 
side  the  Greeks  standing  without  any 
motion,  and,  on  the  outer,  Achilles 
pursuing  Hector,  and  making  signs 
to  the  troops  not  to  dai*t  at  him.  But 
all  this  does  not  appear  when  we  read 
the  poem ;  for  what  is  wonderful  is 
always  agreeable,  and  as  a  proof  of 
it,  we  find  that  they  who  relate  any 
thing  usually  add  something  to  the 
truth,  that  it  may  the  better  please 
those  who  hear  it."  This  is  misera- 
ble murder  of  Aristotle — especially 
the  barbarity  in  italics-^and  we  quote 
it  as  an  example  of  the  style  of  treat- 
ment it  has  been  his  fate  to  receive 
alike  from  friends  and  foes.  Take 
Twining's  version—which  is  sense. 
"  The  surprising  is  necessary  in  Tra* 
gedy ;  hut  the  Epic  Poem  goes  far- 
ther,  and  admits  even  the  in^ohable 
and  incredible,  from  which  the  highest 
degree  of  the  surprising  results,  be^ 
cause  there  the  action  is  not  seen,*' 
What  follows  it  is  needless  to  quote, 
as  Pope*8  translation  gives,  general- 
ly, the  sense  of  the  origuial»with  con- 
siderable confoftVou.  ttu\  t&ie  c^ib%- 
tion  is,  would  iki^  ¥V^^t  «iA  V\ix- 
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Buit  appear  ridiculous  on  the  stage  ? 
Twijiing  thinks  *'  the  idea  of  stop- 
ping a  whole  army  by  a  nod  or  shake 
of  the  head,"  (a  circumstance,  he 
says,  distinctly  mentioned  by  Homer, 
but  sunk  in  Mr  Pope's  version,)*'  was 
perhaps  the  absurdity  here  princi« 
pally  meant ;  and  that,  if  this  whole 
Homeric  scene  were  represented  on 
our  stage,  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  would  justify  Aristotle's  ob- 
servation. It  would  certainly  set  the 
audience  in  a  roar."  Pye  again,  who 
is  in  general  empty,  and  on  Twi- 
ning extremely  crusty,  says  sensibl^r 
enough  here,  tiiat  he  '*  cannot  possi- 
bly conceive  that  the  idea  of  stop*" 
pin^  an  army  by  the  nod  of  a  head, 
coiud  be  the  absurdity  meant  by 
Aristotle,  or  that  there  could  have 
been  any  thing  more  absurd  in  an 
army  stopping  at  a  nod  of  the  head 
in  the  theatre,  than  by  the  single 
word  halt  in  Hyde  Park."  Pope 
seems  to  have  entirely  missed  the 
meaning  of  Aristotle,  whatever  that 
may  have  been — who,  he  says,*'  was 
so  far  from  looking  on  this  passage 
as  ridiculous  or  blamable,  that  he 
esteemed  it  admirable  and  marvel- 
lous." True,  he  did  so  esteem  it,  oc- 
curring as  it  does  in  the  Epopee ;  but 
had  it  happened  in  Trageoy,  then,  he 
says,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  ; 
and  the  question  is,  why  ?  The  an- 
swer seems  to  be,  "it  would  have 
been  ridiculous  to  see  on  the  stage 
the  army  standing  still ;"  and  so  it 
would,  thinks  Twining — so  it  would 
not,  thinks  Pye — and  so  it  would  not, 
thinks  North.  Pye  gives  the  rationale* 
**  The  defect  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
lies  deeper ;  for  he,  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, mentions  this  identical  circum- 
stance as  a  general  error  against  pro- 
bability, excusable  only  as  it  renders 
the  scene  more  interesting.  To  us, 
who  are  used  to  the  point  of  honour 
in  military  affairs,  this  improbability 
does  not  appear.    But  the  ancients 

made  war  on  a  different  plan.         * 

#        «        *        *        «        ^        # 

The  ancients  looked  on  this  action 
of  Achilles  as  censurable  on  the 
ffround  of  rashness — which  appeal's 
from  a  remark  on  it  in  Plutai'ch's 
Life  of  Pompey,  where,  speaking  of 
a  rash  action  of  Pompey,  in  assisting 
the  Cretan  pirates  merely  to  deprive 
Metellus  or  a  triumph,  be  compares 
phis  action^which  he  calJs  rather 


the  exploit  of  a  mad  boy,  intoxicated 
with  the  love  of  fame,  than  of  a 
brave  man."  Pye  adds,  ''in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  Plutarch,  it  does 
not  appear  that  Achilles  was  actua- 
ted by  the  love  of  fame,  but  the  wish 
to  monopolize  the  revenge  of  his 
friend's  oeath."  And  we,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  Pye,  say  that 
Pye  is  mistaKen,  for  we  have  seen 
that  Achilles  is  inspired  by  both 
passions,  which  Homer  makes  him 
tell  us  in  tibe  clearest  and  boldest 
words.  Therefore,  Aristotle,  Plu- 
tarch, Pope,  Twining,  and  Pye,  are 
all  wrong — Homer  and  North,  as 
usual,  all  right ;  for,  though  it  is  true 
that  it  was  not  exactly  a  pitched 
single  combat,  in  which  case  any  as- 
sistance from  the  army  would  have 
been  wicked,  and  not  ridiculous,  yet 
it  was  very  like  one  indeed,  and, 
therefore,  again  begging  Aristotle's 
pardon,  we  really  cannot  yet  see  how 
the  non-interference  of  the  army 
would  have  been  ridiculous  on  the 
stage,  any  more  than  on  the  field. 

Eustatliius,  who,  if  we  mistake  not, 
Was  a  bit  of  a  bishop,  says  that  this 
is  not  a  single  combat  of  Achilles 
against  Hector,  but  a  rencontre  in 
a  battle ;  and  so  Achilles  might  and 
ought  to  take  all  advantage  to  rid 
himself,  the  readiest  and  surest  way, 
of  an  enemy  whose  death  would 
procure  an  entire  victory  to  his  par- 
ty. Wherefore  does  he  leave  the  vic- 
tory to  chance  ?  Why  expose  him- 
self to  the  hazard  of  losing  it?  Why 
does  he  prefer  his  private  glory  to 
the  public  weal,  and  the  safety  of  all 
the  Greeks,  which  he  puts  to  the 
venture  by  delaying  to  conquer,  and 
endangering  his  own  person  ?  We 
grant  it  is  a  fault,  but  it  must  be 
owned  to  be  the  fault  of  a  hero. 

All  the  above  is  given  us  by  Pope, 
through  Dacier,  fiom  Eustathius. 
And  is  it  not  pretty  considerable 
stuff  ?  Achilles  ought  to  have  killed 
Hector  by  hook  or  crook— by  the 
spears  and  swords  of  the  soldiers! 
(Loud  cries  of  oh  I  oh !  oh !)  The 
Greeks,  it  has  been  observed,  were 
no  favourites  with  the  feudal  writers 
on  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  depreciate 
the  character  of  Achilles,  they  have 
made  him  in  that  way  murder  Hec- 
tor. See  Shakspeaie'^  T\q^\\x&  «xA 
Cressida,  wliw©  KeViS\^%  \&  ^x.  wkR» 
a  sumpli  and  a  «SLNa%<^.    Ka  \.^  \2» 
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expoBing  himself  to  the  hazard  of 
losinff  it,  the  answer  is,  that  the 
Greek  army  would  have  laughed  in 
your  face,  had  you  hinted  such  a 
suggestion,  and  taken  you  for  Ther- 
sites. 

Stop^we  all  at  once  see  the  mean- 
ing of  Aristotle.  He  alludes  neither 
to  the  shaking  of  the  hrows  of  Achil- 
les, (which  was  almost  equal  to  the 
nod  of  Jupiter,)  nor  to  his  rashness 
in  exposing  himself  to  be  killed  by 
Hector  in  single  combat,  (a  stupid 
charge,  worthy  of  that  Boeotian,  Plu- 
tarch,) but  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
whole  army  standing  stock-still  du- 
ring the  flight  thrice  round  the  walls, 
instead  of  intercepting  the  fugitive, 
(which  50,000  men  could  surely 
have  done,  without  putting  them- 
selves into  a  sweat,)  and  thereby 
enabling  Achilles  to  get  to  inrfight'- 
in^M  Now,  in  the  Epopee,  this  absur- 
dity—and it  is  one— escapes  notice, 
because  the  scene  is  not  submitted 
to  our  sight  And  Homer  is  eulo- 
gized by  Aristotle  for  his  jgenius  in 
so  narrating  it,  that  there  »  produ- 
ced by  it  on  our  minds  a  sense  of  the 
wonderful.  Had  the  scene  been  ex- 
hibited before  our  eyes,  on  the  stage, 
it  would,  for  the  reason  assigned, 
have   been   ridiculous ;— and   thus 


North,  while  Plutarch,  and  Eustai^ 
thins,  and  Twining,  and  Pye,  are 
wrong,  though  each  in  his  degree  no 
contemptible  philosophic  critic 

But  let  us  return  to  the  agonies 
of  Achilles.  He  has  reached  the 
ships,  with  Hector  at  his  chariot 
wheels,  all  the  power  of  passion 
within  his  mighty  heart  more  savage- 
ly inflamed  By  the  motion  of  that 
horrid  race.  Let  there  be  due  pomp 
in  the  celebration  of  the  ritual  of 
revenge ;  and  let  Thetis'  self,  who 
brought  him  the  armour  in  which 
he  conquered,  come  again  from  the 
sea  to  inspire  all  their  hearts  with 
the  rage  of  grief.  The  Myrmidons 
shall  fiercely  partake  of  the  funeral 
banquet— end  the  body  of  Hector 
shall  be  given  to  the  does,  that  they 
may  tear  to  pieces  and  devour  it. 
A^amenmon  may  send  the  chiefs  to 
bnng  Achilles  to  the  royal  tent,  and 
he  will  go ;  but  not  to  sit  down  with 
the  king  of  men,  not  to  cleanse  from 
his  homicidal  hands  the  clotted  gore 
^-not  to  purify  his  person — if  such 
blood  be  pollution — '*  in  the  large 
three-footed  caldron,"  but  to  demand 
that  the  old  trees  may  be  hewn  on 
the  mountain  for  the  funeral  pyre 
of  his  Patroclus.  It  is  a  dreadful 
picture. 


after  all  Aristotle  is  right,  and  so  is 

NORTH. 

Thus  were  they  groaning  throughout  the  city;  but  the  Greeks, 

When  they  had  come  to  the  ships  and  the  Hellespont, 

Went-dismissed  each  to  hii  own  ship ; 

But  Achilles  permitted  not  the  Myrmidons  to  go  dispersed ; 

But  among  bis  war.loving  companions  (Mus)  spoke  :— 

<*  Ye  swift-riding  Myrmidons,  my  beloved  companions, 

Let  us  not  yet  from  the  chariots  unyoke  the  solid-hoofd  horses, 

But  with  the  horses  themselves,  and  the  chariots  nearer  approaching, 

Let  us  weep  for  Patroclus ;  for  this  is  an  honorary-tribute  to  the  dead. 

But  when  we-have-had-our-full  of  sorrowing  lamentation. 

Having  unyoked  our  steeds,  we  shall  sup  here  altogether. 

Thus  he  spoke;  together-brought,  they  lifted-up-their-lamentatioOf  and  Achilles  took 

the  lead. 
<*Thrice  around  the  corpse  drove  they  their  beautiful-maned  horses. 
The  Myrmidons,  and  among  them  did  Thetis  stir  up  the  longing-love  of  lamentation ; 
Moisten*d  were  the  sands,  moisten*d  was  the  armour  of  heroes, 
With  tears,  such  a  panic-causing  hero  did  they  desiderate. 
Among  them  did  the  son  of  Peleus  take  the  lead  in  the  closely-thronging  wailings. 
Placing  his  homicidal  hands  on  the  breast  of  his  friend. 
*<  Rejoice  with  me,  Patroclus,  even  in  the  mansions  of  Ades ; 
For  every  thing  shall  I  now  fulfil,  which  I  formerly  promised. 
That  having  dragged  Hector  hither,  I  would  give  him  to  dogs  to  be  torn  raw; 
That  at  the  pyre  I  would  decollatef  twelve 

-    -       -  _  — T — IT ^^ — ai 

*  Thig  passage  Is  borrowed  by  VirgH,  Lib.  xL  186L  JBn.  Imitated  by  Chaucer  in  the  Knighil  Taje. 

Ne  how  the  Qfeeks  with  an  huge  rout, 
T/irie0  did  rideo  aU  <lM  Ire  about. 
Upon  the  left  band,  with  a  kmd  shoutiiig, 
^liid  cbric»  on  ci«iij||fe^  with  thek  speaict  dftftteitec. 

t  Come9tuunth99tymoU)glo$XmmoiagUi^ir9h»^*r»fA^9%iu  than «« tikMiA.*' 
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llliutrious  SODS  of  the  Trojans*  being  enraged  for  tby  litving  bets  ikiak" 

Thus  be  said,  and  against, the  illustrious  Hector  onseenily  deeds  be  parposed« 

Beside  the  bier  of  the  son  of  Menoetius  baying  stretcb*d  bim  prone 

In  the  dust;  and  each  pQt-off-his>arais  and  accoutrements. 

Brazen  (and)  bright;  and  unloosed  the  shrill* neighing  horses. 

Down  sat  they  by  the  ship  of  the  swift  footed  grandson  of  JEacus 

In  great  numbers  (lit  ten  .thousand);  but  he  hud  out  for  them  a  desire-gntifyiog  fa* 
neral-feast. 

Many  a  slow*  moving  ox  was  extended  on  the  uron  (spits) 

Slaughtered,  many  a  sheep  and  bleating  she-goat, 

Bfany  a  bri^t>tnrited  boar,  blooming  with  fat, 

Were  extended  to  be  roasted  over  the  flame  of  Vulcan. 

Meanwhile,  on  all  sides  around  the  corpse  flowed  the  blood,  as-iflfirom-vesiels»  out- 
poured, (^K*TV»ft^VT»K) 

But  the  Prince,  the  swift*footed  son  of  Peleus, 

To  the  illustrious  Agamemnon,  were  the  diiefe  of  the  Greeks  conducting. 

With  urgency,  artfully-persuading  him,  enraged  at  heart  on  account  of  his  firiend. 

When  they  then  had  in  their  course  come  to  the  tent  of  Agamemnon,  . 

Forthwith  the  shrill-sounding  heralds  he  commanded 

To  surround  with  ire  a  laigt  three-footed  eaIdron,f  might  they  penoade 

The  son  of  Peleus  to  wash  away  the  clotted  gore. 

But  he  stubbornly  reAised,  and  moreorer  swore  an  oatii, 

^  No— not,  by  Jupiter !  who  of  gods  is  the  loftiest  and  best. 

Until  I  shall  have  placed  on  the  pyre  Pistrodus^  and  thrown  vp  asepuldural  mounds 

And  shorn  off  my  locks;  since  never  again  a  second  time  thus 

Shall  grief  pervade  my  heart,  whilst  I  shall  be  among  the  living. 

But  yet  let  us  now  obey  (celebrate)  the^iateful  repast 

At-to-morrow's-dawn,  king  of  men,  Agamemnon,  uigently-eomnand 

Wood  to  be  collected  and  piled  up,  as  is  beseeming 

For  a  corpse  having  (thete  honawrt)  to  go  down  to  the  gloomy  darimesa ; 

That  the  unwearied  fire  may  bum  it  up 

Quickly  away  from  my  eyes,  and  the  soldiers  turn  themselvet  to  their  labonrt.** 

Thus  said  he ;  and  they  to  him  earnestly  listened  and  obeyed  him. 

And  each  and  all  having  eagerIy^ded.themselves»to-prepare  sopper. 

Feasted,  nor  lacked  their  hearts  an  equal  repast 


And  what  shall  still  for  a  while  the 
itonn  in  the  destroyer's  soul  ?  No 
power  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  It 
keeps  feeding  on  the  hlack  atmo- 
sphere—the grim  douds  come  sail- 
ing along  incessantly  in  tempestuous 
processton — ^broken  but  by  flashes 
of  lightning ;  nevw  was  there  seen 
such  a  dreaidful  mental  sky.    But 


the  soul  is  the  slave  of  the  body,  and 
over-wearied  nature  yields  to  the 
access  of  sleep.  Like  a  calm  that 
enchains  the  nuctuating  sea,  sleep 
seizes  on  Achilles,  and  his  huge 
frame  is  stretched  motionless  along 
the  shore.  Then  is  he  visited  by  a 
dream. 


yornm. 


But  Felide%  on  the  shore  of  the  moeb^esomiding  ocean. 

Lay  beavi]y.groanlng  amid  a  moltltude  of  Myrmidons, 

In  a  purified  \  plaoe^  where  the  billows  were  dashing  §  on  the  shore, 

When  sleep,  unbinding  the  oares  of  the  mind,  seised  him, 

(Sbip)  sweetly  poared  around  (Um)— (for  wesried  much  weie  his  bcaatifol  limbs 

By  rushing  after  Hector  at  wind-exposed  Troy* ) 


1 


•  It  Is  diiBeuIt  to  detennlas  wfatther  the  epithet  &3y\  should  here  be  tniuUted  "  white,**  or 
«« evUt,**  or  "  slow.**  (In  the  tense  tat  which  Homer  often  ueei  kiX/erslii  /S^if— tnilhif-lboted,  en 
epithet  very  deecrlptiTe  of  the  wsy  hi  which  they  drag  sfter  them  their  Uwl-lsgeH^  "  i(Ue'%«4aBd 

To  prepere  a  lieth*' 

t  is  erffued  by  some  thet  white  aaimeli  were  never  secriflced  to  the  deed  {  but  perhaps  the  living 
had  aooQeetioa  to  the  colour  of  the  cnhnel— provided  the  flesh  wen  good--«nd  Homer  is  here  df- 
scribing  tlie  e'i^iir»«v— or  funeral  repast  given  to  the  living.  Another  critic  is  determined  to  have 
the  osen  white,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  skins.  "  After  they  are  flayed,**  says  he,  *'  they  are  white 
from  their  Cstness**— /utT«k  r$  ttiha^nitm  y.%v*»\  ««2  ^th  r^t  vn/itkh* 

\  KM^a^imMj  here  mean  a  place  not  usually  ftequented. 

§  KXu(cr»«»,  some  biterpret,  *'  were  sounding  )*'  others,  "  washing,**  Perhaps  Homer  means 
ttiat  the  daahhig  of  the  wayet  washed  away  the  blood,  and  conseqiueotly  purified  the  ptoce. 
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(Then)  the  spectre  of  the  hapless  Patrodus  approach'd, 

In  all  respecti  resembling  him  in  stature,  in  beautiful  eyes, 

And  voice,  and  similar  garments  clothed  its  body; 

0*er  his  head  it  stood,  and  in  these  words  addressed  him:—' 

*'  Sleepest  thou,  and  forgetful  of  me  art  thou,  Achilles  ? 

Of  me  when  living,  not  neglectful;  but  now,  when  dead. 

Bury  me  with  all  speed,  that  I  may  pass  the  gates  of  Ades. 

The  spectres,  the  shadows  of  the  slain,  keep  me  afar, 

Nor  allow  me  to  mingle  with  them  beyond  the  river ; 

To>no-purpose  wander  I  about  the  wide-gated  mansion  of  Orcus. 

Give  me  thine  hand,  with-tears-I-implore  thee,  for  never  again  hereafter 

Shall  I  return  from  Ades,  after  you  shall-have-given-me-my-portion  of  the  pyre. 

Never  again  apart  from  our  beloved  companions,  shall  we  alive, 

Sitting,  hold  counsel  together ;  but  me,  hath  Destiny, 

The  hideous,  and  ordain*d  to  me  at  my  birth,  yawning  wide,  devoured. 

And  even  of  thee  thyself,  oh  godlike  Achilles,  the  fate  is 

To  perish  under  the  walls  of  the  nobly-born  Trojans. 

This  other  (request)  will  I  communicate  and  enjoin,  if  perchance  you  will  grant  it  *, 

Place  not  my  bones  apart  from  thine,  Achilles, 

But  together;  that  as  we  were  brought  up  together  at  youc  house<— 

(Since  me  then  young  Menoetins  from  OpGeis 

To  your  (house)  had  conducted,  on  account  of  a  mournful  manriaughter, 

On  that  day,  when  I  slew  the  son  of  Amphidamas, 

Unwittingly,  unwillingly,  being  angry  about  dice : 

Me,  did  the  equestrian  Peleus,  having  then  received  me  into  his  house, 

Nurture  zealously,  and  name  your  attendant:) 

So  also  let  the  same  urn  enclose  our  bones,— 

That  golden  vase,  which  thy  venerable  mother  gave  thee.** 

Him,  the  swift^footed  Achilles  answering,  addressed, 

**  Why,  beloved  one,  hast  thou  come  hither. 

And  on  me  enjoin'd  all  these  things  ?  To  thee,  will  I 

Faithfully  perform  them  all,  and  grant  as  thou  orderest 

But  stand  nearer  me,  that  having  embraced  for  a  little  while 

One  another,  we  may-take-our-full  of  sorrowing  gt'xeV* 

Thus  having  said,  he  stretched  himself  out  with  his  hands, 

But  graspM  not;  for  the  spectre,  down  under  the  earth,  like  smoke, 

Pass'd  shrill-wailing ;  amazed,  Achilles  started  up, 

Made-a-clattering-noise  with  his  hands  struck  together,  and  spoke  these  sorrowful 

words, 
"  Ha !  ye  gods,  verily  there  are  in  the  mansions  of  Orcus 
The  spirit  and  the  semblance,  but  nothing  substantial*  is  there  tJiere  at  all ; 
For  of  my  hapless  Patroclus,  all-the-night  has 
The  spirit,  moaning  and  wailing,  hover*d  o'er  me. 
And  has  given  me  orders  about  every  thing ;  wonderfullyf  like  was  it  to  himself." 


Mo8t  beautiful  example  of  the 
power  of  the  deepest  passion  of  sor- 
row which  men  Know,  the  sorrow 
for  the  dead,  to  awaken  creative 
imagination!  Nothing  will  satisfy 
it  here  but  the  jghost  of  Patroclus. 
From  the  lips  of^the  phantom  falls 
but  the  expression  of  those  ideas  and 
feelings  wnich  the  heart  of  the  livlDg 
hero  mis  indeed  brought  forth  in  the 
visions  of  its  own  ffrief.  And  how 
profound  the  hush  breathed  over  all 
that  distracting  passion  from  the 
tender  interview  of  sleep !  Achilles 


awakes  with  a  spirit  tranquillized  for 
the  funerfd.  So  passed  the  night — 
and  '*  rosy-palmed  Aurora  found 
them  all  mourning  afresh  the  pitiable 
dead.*'  Then  up  rose  Meriones, 
friend  of  the  virtuous  chief  Idome- 
neus,  and  led  the  mules  and  mule- 
driver  to  the  groves  of  Ida  fountain- 
fed  ;  and  down  fell  the  towering 
oaks  with  crash  sonorous ;  and  ere 
long  they  were  cast  on  the  beach  in 
order,  where  Achilles  had  designed 
a  tomb  of  ample  size  for  Patroclus 
and  for  himself— for  in  death  he  de- 


*  ^itrM$\iv,  may  abo  be  translated  godlike. 
f  ffiytf  ^Xf*¥  rd  r«v>*«|  says  tlie  sclioUMt. 
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charioteers ;  first  moted  the  cha- 
riots, and  then  came  the  foot,  dense 
as  a  cloud.  In  the  midst,  between 
his  companions  in  arms,  was  borne 
the  body  of  Patroclus.  But  behold 
the  funeral-rites  in  Sotheby's  exqui« 
site  translation. 


sired  that  they  should  not  be  divided. 
Round  the  pile  of  fuel  sat  down  all 
the  warlike  throng;  till  Achilles 
Issued  orders  that  his  warriors  should 
prd  on  their  armour,  and  yoke  iJieir 
steeds  to  their  chariots.  On  a  sud- 
ien  all  in  bright  arms  stood  array- 
ed;  mounted  the  combatants  and 

Behind,  Acbilles  held  the  hero*8  head, 
And  groan'd  amid  the  pomp  that  graced  the  dead-~ 
The  mourners,  where  he  bade,  deposed  the  bier. 
And  urged  their  toil  the  enormous  pile  to  rear. 
Then  Peleus'  son,  alone,  from  all  apart, 
Mused  on  the  solemn  vow  that  swelPd  his  heart, 
And  severing  from  his  head  the  golden  hair, 
That,  to  Sperehius  vow'd,  flow*d  full  and  fair. 
Deep-groaning  on  the  world  of  waters  gazed, 
And  thus  his  voice  of  lamentation  raised ; 

*'  Peleus  to  thee,  Sperehius,  vow'd  in  vain 
This  offering,  if  his  son  return'd  again, 
This  consecrated  hair,  when  liail-d  my  home. 
And  with  this  gift  his  votive  hecatomb. 
And  fifty  rams  that  at  thy  fount  should  bleed, 
And  in  thy  sacred  wood  the  altar  feed-~ 
Thus  Peleus  pray*d :  but  thou  hast  scorn'd  bis  pray'r; 
Not  thine,  Sperehius,  this  devoted  hair. 
Ne*er  shall  the  son  of  Peleus  greet  his  sire, 
And  this  shorn  lock  falls  on  Patroclus*  pyre/' 

He  spake :  and  bowing  down,  the  corse  embraced, 
And  in  Patroclus'  hands  the  offering  placed. 
All  grieved  :  and  thus  the  daylight  had  declined, 
Had  not  Achilles  then  revealed  his  mind : 

"Atrides!  thee  all  willingly  obey ; — 
Grief  has  its  season :  now  send  these  away : 
Dismiss  them  from  the  pyre,  the  feast  prepare. 
Rites  yet  unpaid  be  my  appropriate  care. 
I,  and  my  host,  the  last  sad  charge  sustain. 
Yet  let  with  us  the  leaders  here  remain." 

Atrides  heard,  and  utter'd  his  command. 
And  to  their  ships  dispersed  each  separate  band. 
The  assistants  there  remained  :  the  pile  prepared. 
And  paced  on  every  side  the  structure  squared. 
An  hundred  feet :  then,  on  his  funeral  bed, 
On  that  high  summit,  weeping,  placed  the  dead. 
There  many  a  sheep  and  bullock  slew  and  flay'd, 
And,  heap'd  before  the  pyre,  each  carcass  laid : 
From  all  alike  the  fat  Achilles  drew. 
Spread  o'er  the  corse,  and  wholly  hid  from  view : 
Then  piled  their  limbs,  and  hung,  with  many  a  tear. 
Jars  of  rich  oil  and  honey  round  the  bier. 
Then  Peleus*  son  cast  quickly  on  the  pyre. 
Four  steeds,  proud-crested,  foaming  in  their  ire ; 
And  from  nine  household  dogs,  his  hand  had  fed. 
Cast  two,  that  on  the  pile,  fresh-slaughter'd,  bled  : 
Then  twelve  brave  youths  of  Troy,  in  sternest  mood, 
Slew  with  revengeful  blade  that  drain'd  their  blood. 
Last,  on  the  structure  hurlM  the  force  of  flame. 
And  deeply  groaning,  named  Patroclus*  name : 

''  Patroclus!  hail !  Oh  hear,  though  dead,  my  voice  ! 
All  that  I  vow'd  is  perfected. — Rejoice  I 
Twelve  high-bprn  sons  of  Troy,  in  youthful  YAooin, 
The  6re  at  once  shall  with  thy  corse  consume) 
Bat  ne'er  shall  fire  on  Hector  feed,  the  hound 
SbaJ/,  fattening  on  his  carcass,  search  each  voun^J' 
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He,  threat*ning  spoke :  but  by  bigh  heaYfen  o*erpow^r*d, 
Ifo  ravenous  hound  the  Hectorean  corse  deyour*dy 
By  Jove*s  fair  child,  by  Venus,  driYen  away, 
Who  watch*d  the  corse,  and  guarded  night  and  day  i 
"With  roseate  oil  ambrosial  bathed  him  o*er, 
That  smooth*d,  when  dragg*d,  each  lacerated  pore* 
And  a  dense  cloud  from  heayen  Apollo  drew, 
And  where  the  corse  reposed  deep  darkness  threw> 
That  not  the  fierceness  of  the  solar  ray. 
The  tendons  bare,  and  dry  the  flesh  away. 

What  IS  wanting  to  tbe  magnificence  stantly  consume  the  dead.  Iris  heard 
of  such  a  funeral  ?  Nothing  is  want-  his  supplication — and  the  Rainbow 
ing— our  imaginations  are  satisfied,  — "  she  that  wears  the  thousand- 
and  we  feel  it  to  be  sublime.  But  coloured  hair"— flung  herself  from 
the  imagination  of  Homer  was  not  heaven  into  the  hall  of  the  heavy- 
satisfied  ;  greater  grandeur  still  was  blowing  West,  where  all  the  Winds 
due  to  the  funeral  rites  performed  sat  feasting,*  and  the  moment  she 
to  his  friend  by  Achilles ;  and  the  alighted  on  the  threshold,  they  all 
elements  must  be  called  to  give  the  starting  rose  at  once,  and  each  in- 
finishing  glory  to  the  work.  No  fire  vited  Iris  to  his  side.  "  Borne  over 
kindled  on  the  pile.  It  remained^  ocean's  stream  again,  I  go  to  Ethi- 
without  a  spark,  sullen  in  its  mighty  opia,  where  with  *  the  rest'  I  wish 
mass.  It  seemed  unwilling  to  be  to  share  in  hecatombs  offered  to  the 
consumed.  Therefore,  Peleus'  son  gods.  But  Achilles  sues  for  the  aid 
withdrew  a  short  distance  in  prayer,  of  Boreas  and  Zephyrus,  vowing  to 
and,  vowing  to  each  large  sacrifice,  you  large  sacrifice,  if  ye  will  fan  the 
invoked  Boreas  and  Zephyrus,  pour-  pile  on  which  now  lies  his  Patroclus, 
ing  out  libation  from  a  golden  cup,  by  all  Achaiawept."  Even  in  our 
and  thus  imploring  their  coming,  prose,  the  description  bears  perusal 
that  the  flames,  kindling,  might  in-  well;  in  Sotheby  it  is  superb. 

korth; 
Thus  having  spoken,  she  (Iris)  departed;  but  they  (the  winds)  rushed 
With  magnificent  sound^-^driving  the  clouds  before  them  ! 
Instantly  to  the  sea  they  came  to  blow  t  up>rose  the  billows 
By  the  shrill- sounding  blast.     To  rich-glebed  Troy  they  came, 
Upon  the  pyre  they  fell,  and  the  magnificently-burning  flame  crackled  aloud. 
All-night  verily  indeed  did  they,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  up-lift  the  blaze  around 

the  pyre, — 
Blowing  shrilly:  and  all-the-night  did  the  swift  Achilles, 
From  a  golden  goblet,  having  a  double-handled  cup, 
Draw  the  wine,  pour  it  on  the  ground,  andmoisteu  the  earth. 
Invoking  the  spirit  of  the  hapless  Patroclus. 
As  a  father  bewails  (when)  burning  the  bones  of  his  son 
Betrothed,  who,  by  his  death,  hath  rendered  wretched  his  misel*ab1e  parents, 
In  like  manner  bewaird  Achilles  when  burning  the  bones  of  his  friend. 
Gliding  along  by  the  burning-pyre — groaning  chokingly  ;• 
But  when  the  morning-stai*  arose — the  harbinger  of  light  upon  the  earth, 
After  which  the  saffron-robed  Aurora  is  diffused  over  the  sea, 
Then  did  the  pyre-blaze  languish,  and  tbe  flame  ceased. 
Back  went  the  winds  again  to  return  homeward. 

Athwart  the  Thracian  deep:  but  it  groan'd,  boiling  with  its  swelling  (waves.) 
But  Pelides,  turning  away  to  the  other  side,  apart  from  tbe  pyre-blaze, 
Lay  down,  worn-out :  and  upon  him  sweet  sleep  came. 
But  Atrides  and  his  followers  in  numbers  were  assembled. 
Of  whom  passing  to  and  fro  the  noise  and  disturbance  awoke  (Achilles ;) 
Upright  therefore  be  sat,  and  these  words  addressed  to  them : 
**  Atrides,  and  ye  others,  ye  nobles  of  all  tbe  Greeks, 
First  extinguish  down  with  dark  wine  the  pyre-blaze 
Wholly,  as  far  as  the  fury  of  the  fire  bath  seized  it ;  and  next 
The  bones  of  Patrodos  Mencetiades  let  us  gather  together. 


»» 
•  ^hyif  closely  |)re8sed— 'from  a^»;v,  to  stvtUty^ 
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Distinguishing  them  carefully ;  for  easily  recogtllse'd  they  are^ 
Since  they  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  pyre,  hut  the  others  apart, 
On  the  outermost  verge,  were  burn'd,  horses  and  men  promisdaottftly  t 
Those  in  a  golden  urn,  and  iri  twice- folded  fat* 
Let  us  deposit, — till  I  myself  be  concealed  in  Ades. 
I  wish  not  now  to  elaborate  a  tery  large  tomb, 

But  of  moderate  and  befitting  dimensions — thus:  /f  hereafter,  ]re  Oriieki^ 
Both  broad  and  high  you  may  make,  you  who  after  me 
Shall  be  left  behind  in  the  many-bench'd  shipa." 
Thus  spoke  he:  and  they  obey'd  the  swift  footed  ton  of  Pelens. 
First  then  did  they  extinguish  down  with  dark  wine  the  pyre-bltt2<$i 
As  far  as  the  flame  had  come,  down-fell  the  deep  ashes : 
The  white  bones  of  their  gentle  companion,  With  tears, 
They  collected  into  a  golden  vase,  and  twice-folded  fat: 
In  the  tent  having  placed  it,  they  veil'd  it  with  delicately- woven  fine  liAdl : 
The  circumference  of  the  mound  they  form*d,  and  laid  the  foundation 
Around  the  funeral  pile:f  and  raised  the  heaped  up  earth. 
Having  raised  the  mound,  they  return'd.     But  Achilles 
Detain'd  the  people  there,  and. made-to-sit-down  a  wide- encirciing BBsenitay* 
From  the  ships  prizes  he  brought,  caldrons  and  tripods, 
Horses  and  mules,  and  the  vigorous  heads  of  oxen, 
And  women  with-lovely- waists,  and  grey  iron. 

SOTHEBY. 
Swift  at  the  word,  the  winds  with  mighty  roar 

Flew,  and  far  drove  the  gathered  clouds  before, 

Swept  o'er  the  sea,  while  far  and  wide  the  deep 

With  all  its  billows  swellM  beneath  their  sweep : 

Then  Ilion  reach*d,  there  rushing  on  the  pyre. 

Heard  at  their  blast  loud  roar  the  blaze  of  fire. 

The  pyre,  in  every  part,  throughout  the  night, 

Spread,  as  they  shrilly  blew,  large  flakes  of  light  i 

And,  all  that  night,  Pelides,  the  divine, 

Held  with  pure  hand  a  bowl  of  votire  wine, 

And  fiird  it  from  a  beaker  framed  of  gold. 

Then  pour'd  the  offering  on  the  hallow*d  monldy 

And  ever  as  he  pour'd  it  from  the  bowl. 

With  solemn  voice  invoiced  Patroclus'  soul. 

As  when  a  father,  lone,  with  grief  half-wild. 

Consumes  the  bones  of  his  beloved  child, 

A  youth  just  plighted,  whose  untimely  death 

Dooms  to  unsolaced  woe  his  closing  breath  i 

Thus  as  Achilles  burnt  Fatroclus'  bones. 

Slow  pacing  nigh  the  pile,  groans  burst  on  groans. 

Thus  past  the  night ;  but  when  with  dawning  rajr 

Rose  the  fair  morn-star,  harbinger  of  day. 

And  saffron -robed  Aurora  onward  came. 

Sank  on  the  wasted  pile  the  dying  flame — 

Home  rush'd  the  winds,  and  with  returning  blast 

Sweird  up  the  Thracian  billows,  as  they  past : 

Then  worn  Pelides  from  the  pile  withdrenf. 

And  sleep  her  soothing  mantle  o*er  him  thtew. 

But  when  the  host,  a  still  increasing  throng, 

Tumultuous,  to  Achilles  flock'd  along, 

Their  din  aroused  him  from  refreshing  rest : 

He  rose,  and  thus  assembled  Greece  addrest : 
"  Atrides !  and  ye  chiefs,  my  voice  attend ! 

First,  to  Patroclus'  pile  your  footsteps  bend, , 

And  there  extinguish,  far  as  spread  the  fire, 

With  copious  wine  the  yet  half-smouldering  pyro* 

Next,  let  us  gather  up  each  ballow'd  bone 

Of  Menoetiades,  distinctly  known : 


*ti  ti  t,t 
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In  tbe  mid  pjrre  he  lay ;  but,  round  his  bed,: 

Far  off  the  steeds  and  men  confusedly  spread. 

In  a  gold  yase,  with  double  cauls  enclosed. 

Place  we  his  bones,  till  mine  are  there  deposed. 

I  will  not  now  a  mighty  mound  upraise ; 

Yours  be  that  hallow'd  charge  in  after  days ; 

Ye,  the  surrirors  of  our  hapless  doom : 

There  the  large  mound  extend,  and  pile  a  loftier  tomb." 

He  spake;  the  host  Pelides*  word  obey*d, 
Four*d  the  dark  wine,  and  all  the  flame  allay*d. 
Far  as  the  fire  had  spread  iu  strength  around. 
And  the  heap*d  ashes  sank,  and  strewM  the  ground  ;— 
Then  tearful  gathering  up,  the  bones  reposed 
In  the  gold  vase,  with  double  cauls  enclosed : 
3ore  to  the  tent,  and  hiding  it  from  Tiew, 
0*er  all  a  veil  of  finest  linen  drew. 
Then,  circling  round  the  place,  mark*d  out  the  mound, 
And  there  the  broad  foundation  firmly  bound, 
Earth  heaped  on  earth,  to  raise  the  structure,  laid. 
And  back  retum*d,  that  last  sad  duty  paid. 
Achilles  then  the  multitude  detain*d ; 
And  all  spectators  of  the  sports  remalnU — 
Forth  from  his  ships,  along  the  crowded  shore, 
His  train  the  great  rewards  of  contest  bore  : 
Caldrons  and  tripods,  and  the  proud-neck*d  steed, 
Mules,  and  large  bodies  of  the  borlne  breed. 
And  lovely  girls,  that  richest  vesture  wore. 
And  the  bright  splendour  of  his  iron  ore. 
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In  this  way  has  imadnatioii  at  all 
times  blended  itself  with  the  passion 
of  sorrow.  The  strong  feeling  in 
which  the  mind  begins  to  work  is  the 
wound  of  its  own  Toss.  But  immedi- 
ately its  wider  feelings  are  opened 
up,  and  from  all  its  stores  of  thought, 
from  all  its  sources  of  passion,  images 
and  desires  begin  to  crowd  in,  which 
belong  not  to  that  particular  affiic- 
tion,but  to  the  universal  constitution 
of  our  nature,  and  to  its  common 
lot.  Such  has  been  the  origin  of  the 
funend  honours  and  consecrations  of 
the  dead.  The  soul  in  its  sorrow 
was  not  satisfied  to  mourn.  But 
awakened  by  its  own  anguish  to  the 
vivid  realization  of  all  those  concep- 
tions which  the  living  spirit  has  ga- 
thered upon  the  name  of  death,  it 
went  down  into  the  regions  to  which 
the  ghost  wa8gone,and  K>und  it  shi  ver- 
ing  on  the  shores  of  the  unnavigable 
river,  till  its  funeral  rites  were  paid. 
It  found  the  departed  soul  yet  trou- 
bled with  the  passions  it  had  left  on 
earth,  and  still  communicatiD^,  by 
its  mvsterious  sensibility,  with  the 
affections  and  the  acts  of  tbe  living. 
Hence  stately  obsequies  were  made, 
to  solace  with  l^e  last  tribute  of  love 
that  shadowy  being ;  warriors  circled 
thrice  with  inverted  arms  the  figure 
of  the  warrior  slain ;  wine  was  shed 
on  the  flame }  and  blood  was  poured 


from  human  bosoms  to  dadden  the 
immortd  spirit  with  earthly  revenge. 
Wailings  and  shrieks  were  raised 
around  the  pile,  to  thrill  for  the  last 
time  unhearing  ears ;  and  the  fare- 
well of  the  livinff  to  the  dead  was 
duly  spoken,  as  if  he  were  but  then 
departing  from  the  coasts  of  life. 

«  Salve  sternum,  mibi,  maxume  Palla  ! 
iBtemumque  vale !" 

Delightful  is  it  thus  to  recall  to 
memory  a  parallel  passage  from 
Virgil  the  divine— the  Funeral  of 
Pallas.  The  same  passionate  spirit 
breathes  over  that  beautiful  picture 
-^coloured  by  a  gentler  ana  more 
pensive  genius.  From  Homer's 
*«  Golden  Urn"  Virgil  «  drew  light ;" 
and  pQets  there  have  been,  who,  at 
the  farthing  rushlight  of  some  poet- 
aster, have  kindled  their  own  nu^e 
pine-torch,  that  far  and  wide  has  il- 
luminated the  horizon.  What  is  the 
use  of  making  comparisons  between 
Homer  and  Virgil  ?  Of  each  it  may 
be  said,  in  the  mystic  language  of 
Wordsworth— 

"  Thou — thou  art  not  a  child  of  Time, 
But  offspring  of  the  Eternal  Prime." 

Virgil,  according  to  "  the  whisper 
of  a  faction,"  is  an  imitator.  So  is 
every  great  poet.  Shakspeare  was 
a  thie^  and  Homer  was  a  robber. 
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Sympathy  is  one  of  the  strengths  of 
a  poet's  soul ;  and  sympathy,  at  its 
height  and  depth,  works  into  imita- 
tion. Imitation,  therefore,  is  proof, 
power,  test,  trial,  growth  and  result 
cause  and  effect,  of  original  genius. 
"  The  same  I  but  oh  I  how  different !" 
What  a  fund  of  philosophy  in  these 
few  words !  iSneas  is  not  Achilles- 
Pallas  is  not  Patroclus.  But  each 
illustrious  pair  were  Knights-Com- 
manders of  the  Order  of  the  Stainless 
Shield — and  theirs  were  immortal 
friendships.  Achilles  and  Patroclus 
were  nearly  of  an  age.  But  iEneas 
was  like  the  elder  brother  of  Pallas, 
who  had  been  committed  to  his  care 


by  old  Evander,  that  his  princely 
boy  might  learn  the  last  lessons  of 
chivalry  from  the  great  Trojan. 
When  Pallas  fell,  ^neas  mourned 
with  a  fwofold  passion  of  grief.  Nor 
had  he  the  fiery  spirit  of  Achilles. 
Therefore  there  is  tne  most  touching 
tenderness,  but  no  startling  intensity, 
in  his  sorrows.  The  anguish— and 
the  agony — these  are  reserved  for 
Evander ;  and  our  bosoms  are  rend- 
ed  by  his  lamentations  as  sorely  as 
by  those  of  Priam.  Nothing  can  be 
more  affecting — more  pathetic — than 
the  following  Virgilian  strain  sound- 
ed through  the  nre-touched  lips  of 
Dryden. 


Thus,  weeping  while  he  spoke,  he  took  his  way. 
Where,  now  in  death,  lamented  Pallas  Jay : 
Acoetes  watch *d  the  corpse ;  whose  youth  deserved 
The  father's  trust,  and  now  the  son  he  served 
With  equal  faith,  but  less  auspicious  care : 
The  attendants  of  the  slain  his  sorrow  share. 
A  troop  of  Trojans  mix'd  with  these  appear. 
And  mourning  matrons  with  dishevell'd  hair. 
Soon  as  thd  prince  appears,  they  raise  a  cry  ; 
All  beat  their  breasts,  and  echoes  rend  the  sky. 
They  rear  his  drooping  forehead  from  the  ground ; 
But  when  ^neas  view'd  the  grisly  wound 
Which  Pallas  in  his  manly  bosom  bore, 
And  the  fair  flesh  distain*d  with  purple  gore: 
First,  melting  into  tears,  the  pious  man 

Deplored  so  sad  a  sight,  then  thus  began. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"  Thus  having  mourn'd,  he  gave  the  word  around. 
To  raise  the  breathless  body  from  the  ground  ; 
And  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  all 
His  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral : 
To  bear  him  back,  and  share  £vander*s  grief 
(A  well-becoming,  but  a  weak  relief). 
Of  oaken  twigs  they  twist  an  easy  bier ; 
Then  on  their  shoulders  the  sad  burthen  rear. 
The  body  on  this  rural  hearse  is  borne, 
Strew*d  leaves  and  funeral  greens  the  bier  adorn. 
All  pale  he  lies,  and  looks  a  lovely  flower, 
New  cropt  by  virgin  hands,  to  dress  the  bower : 
Unfaded  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below. 
No  more  to  mother  earth  or  the  green  stem  shall  owe. 
Then  two  fair  vests,  of  wondrous  work  and  cost. 
Of  purple  woven,  and  with  gold  embost. 
For  ornament  the  Trojan  hero  brought. 
Which  with  her  hands  Sidonian  Dido  wrought 
One  vest  array*d  the  corpse,  and  one  they  spread 
O'er  his  closed  eyes,  and  wrapp*d  around  his  head : 
That  when  the  yellow  hair  in  flame  should  fall. 
The  catching  fire  might  burn  the  golden  caul. 
Besides  the  spoils  of  foes  in  battle  slain. 
When  he  descended  on  the  Latian  plain  : 
Arms,  trappings,  horses,  by  the  hearse  he  led 
In  long  array  (the  achievements  of  the  dead.^ 
Then,  pinion'd  with  their  hands  behind,  av^wc 
The  unhappy  captives,  marching  in  the  Teas  *. 
Appointed  offerings  in  the  victor's  name» 
To  sprinkle  with  their  blood  the  funeral  &am«. 
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Inferior  trophies  by  the  chiefs  are  borne ; 

Gauntleti  and  helms*  their  loaded  hands  adorn ; 

And  fair  inscriptions  fixt,  and  titles  read, 

Of  ^tian  leaders  conquer*d  by  the  dead. 

Aeiptes  on  his  pupil's  corpse  attends, 

^ith  feeble  steps ;  supported  by  his  friends : 

Pausing  at  every  pace,  in  sorrow  drown*d» 

betwixt  their  arms  he  sinks  upon  the  ground* 

Where  grovelling,  while  he  lies  in  deep  despair. 

He  beats  his  breast,  and  rends  his  hoary  hair* 

The  champion's  chariot  next  is  seen  to  roll, 

Besmear*d  with  hostile  blood,  and  honourably  foul* 

To  dose  the  pomp,  ^thon,  the  steed  of  state, 

Is  led,  the  funerals  of  his  lord  to  wait. 

Stripp*d  of  his  trappings,  with  a  sullen  pace 

He  walks,  and  the  big  tears  run  rolling  down  his  face : 

The  lance  of  Pallas,  and  the  crimson  crest, 

Are  borne  behind ;  the  victor  seized  the  rest. 

The  march  begins  :  the  trumpets  hoarsely  sound, 

The  pikes  and  lances  trail  along  the  ground. 

Thus,  while  the  Trojan  and  Arcadian  horse 

To  Pallantean  towers  direct  their  course. 

In  long  procession  rank*d ;  the  pious  chief 

Stopp*d  in  the  rear,  and  gave  a  vent  to  grief. 

**  The  public  care,"  he  said, ''  which  war  attends. 

Diverts  our  present  woes,  at  least  suspends ; 

Peace  with  the  manes  ef  great  Pallas  dwell ; 

Hail,  holy  relics,  and  a  last  farewell!*' 

^neas  did  not  act  well  towards  and  death  in  his  war.  He  fears  to 
Dido.  We  do  not  mean  in  leaving  look  again  on  the  face  of  the  good 
her,  for  his  departure  was  inevitable,     old  king,  whom  he  has  made  sonless. 

it  being  doomed  j  and  had  he  staid  «  ^nd  what  a  friend  hast  thou,  Ascanius, 
at  Carthage,  what  had  become  ot  the  ]Qg(  ;** 
^neid?   out  in  allowing  her  to  in-  m,  *  :    *u     i    *  v         e  \.'    x. 
dulge  in  « loving  not  wislly,  but  too  ^hat  is  the  last  Ime  of  his  heroic 
well;"  especialfy  in  that  cavL  Elec-  «^««J  ''''''iJ'^  ?^.'P'^'  and  after- 
tricity  is  always  perilous ;  and  hence  j:*''^*'  ^'^  the  decisive  day,  what  are 
knight  and  lady  fair  have  seldom  ^^  words  to  Turnus  ? 
escaped  scatheless  from  such  seclu-  "  Pallas !  te  hoc  volnere  Pallas 
sion  during  a  thunder-storm.  We  for-  Imraolat!** 
give  them  both.  But  iBneas  redeems  Yes!  ^neas  was  a  hero. 
Lis  character  from  the  charge  of  Say  not  that  Virgil  is  often  pa- 
selfishness,  by  his  whole  conduct  thetic,  but  never  sublime.    For  be- 
towards  Pallas  and  £!vander.     He  lieve  thou  with  us  that  the  pathetic 
had  a  good  heart.  He  remorsefully  re-  is  the  sublime,  as  it  comes  pouring 
proaches  himself  for  having  suffered  purely  forth  from  the  ether  of  a 
the  young  hero  to  encounter  danger  poet's  soul.    Thus— 

The  morn  had  now  dispeird  the  shades  of  night : 

Restoring  toils,  when  she  restor'd  the  light ; 

The  Trojan  king,  and  Tuscan  chief,  command 

To  raise  the  piles  along  the  winding  strand  ; 

Their  friends  convey  the  dead  to  funeral  fires ; 

Black  smould'ring  smok^  from  the  green  wood  expires; 

The  light  of  Heaven  is  ehok^d,  and  the  new  day  retires. 

Then  thrice  around  the  kindled  piles  they  go 

(For  ancient  custom  had  ordain'd  it  so). 

Thrice  horse  and  foot  about  the  fires  are  led. 

And  thrice  with  loud  laments  they  hail  the  dead. 

Tears  trickling  down  their  breasts  bedew  the  ground ; 

And  drums  and  trumpets  mix  their  mournful  sound. 

Amid  the  blaze,  their  pious  brethren  throw 
2%e  spoils,  in  battle  tidcen  from  the  foe  *, 
Helms,  bits  embost^  and  swords  of  shlmng  E\ee\, 
Oae  casts  a  tai^t,  one  a  ch«rlot-whee\ ; 
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Some  to  their  fellows  their  own  arms  restore  { 

The  falchions  which  in  luckless  light  they  bore : 

Their  bucklers  pierced,  their  darts  bpstow*d  in  vaiPf 

And  shiver'd  lances  gathered  from  the  plain  : 

Whole  herds  of  offer'd  bulls  about  the  fire, 

And  bristled  boars,  and  woolly  sheep,  expire. 

Around  the  piles  a  careful  troop  attends, 

To  watch  the  wasting  flames,  and  weep  their  burning  friends. 

Lingering  along  the  shore,  till  dewy  night 

New  decks  the  face  of  Heaven  with  starry  light. 

The  ancients — Hebrews,  Greeks,    He  prophesied  falsely  of  the  dura* 


Romans — had  all  noble  ideas  and 
feelings  in  their  friendships.  David 
and  Jonathan — Achilles  and  Patro- 
clus — Pylades  and  Orestes — Damon 
and  Pythias — Nisus  and  Euryalus 
— and  many  others — real  or  phan- 
toms— of  the  sages  or  the  heroes. 
What  is  such  friendship,  when  flow-' 
ering  on  the  battle-field,  but  peace- 
in-war!  Profoundest  repose  of  all 
the  heart's  best  affections  in  the  midst 
of  its  most  tempestuous  passions  I 
A  loun  hour  in  midst  of  a  day  of 
ptorms ! 

Virgil  pours  his  entire  heart  into 
the  episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus — 
Homer  all  his  into  that  loftier  bro- 
therhood. Both  alike,  under  such  vor 
spiration,  must  have  felt  confident 
of  immortaliur.  The  consciousness 
in  the  soul  of'^genius  of  its  own  im- 
perishable greatness,  meets  our  per- 
fect sympathy,*when  that  genius  ex- 
ercises itself  in  the  finest  and  most 
famous  arts.  We  are  easily  able,  for 
example,  to  imagine  that  the  sculp- 
tor or  the  painter,  while  he  looks 
with  delight  himself  on  the  beautiful 
forms  that  are  rising  into  life  under 
his  hand,  feels  rejoicingly  that  other 
men,  formed  by  nature  with  souls 
like  his  own,  will  look  with  the  same 
emotion  on  the  same  forms,  and 
thank  him  to  whose  genius  they  owe 
their  delight.  We  can  conceive,with- 
out  difficulty,  the  consciousness 
which  Virgil  felt  of  the  delight  which 
his  verse  would  inspire, when,  having 
celebrated,  in  that  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  passage  in  all  his  poetry. 


tion  of  the  Roman  greatness ;  but  he 
committed  no  error  in  prophesying 
his  own  fame ;  and  the  delight  which 
he  felt  himself  in  the  tender  and 
beautiful  picture  he  had  drawn,  is 
felt,  as  he  believed  it  would  be,  by 
numberless  spirits.  He  was  not  de- 
ceived, then,  in  the  assurance  he  felt 
of  an  undying  sympathy  among  men 
with  his  own  emotions ;  in  his  cer- 
tainty that  he  should  touch  their 
hearts  with  a  pensive  pleasure,  and 
win  from  them,  along  with  love  for 
his  fallen  heroes,  some  fond  and 
grateful  affection  to  him  who  had 
sung  SQ  lyell  the  story  of  their  for- 
tunes. 

And  think  ye  not  that  Homer,  too, 
exulted  in  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  won  himself  an  immortal  fame, 
when  he  was  conceiving  for  Achilles 
the  tender  desire  that  his  body  should 
lie  in  the  same  tomb  with  that  of  his 
Patroclus  ?  "  The  time  may  come," 
said  the  hero,  "  when  Greece  may 
decree  us  a  vaster  monument." 
There  spake  Homer's  own  heart,  in 
the  fulness  of  the  pride  of  inspire^ 
tion.  Millions  yet  unborn  would  vi- 
sit that  mound^  because  of  the  glori- 
fying song  that  illuminated  its  ver- 
dure with  immortal  light.  Achilles 
was  either  to  return  home,  and  live 
and  die  obscurely  happy,  or  to  "  fall 
in  the  blaze  of  his  fame"  before 
Troy.  And  the  bard,  in  his  prCf 
science,  knew  that  congenial  spirits, 
in  the  after-time,  would  think  it  hap- 
piness enough  for  Achilles,  that  he 
had  been  sung  by  Homer.    Not  else 


the  perilous  and  fatal  adventure  of    had  Alexander  the  Great  sought  the 


those  two  youthful  warriors,  and 
closed  their  eyes  in  death,  he  adds, 
rejoicingly, 

*^  Fortunati  ambo  !  si  quid  mea  carmina 

possint. 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet 

sevo, 
Dum  domus  ^nese   Capitol!  immobile 

saxum 
Aeeoiet,  imperiumque  Pater  fiomanua 


tomb  of  the  hero  whom  he  admired 
and  resembled — though  Homer's 
Achilles  never  saw  the  light  of  our 
day,  but  was  in  the  air-world  of  ima- 
gination an  ideal  phantom,  glorified 
by  genius  into  the  life  that  never 
dies. 

From  tluB  uiimXeu.'^'fc^  ^v^^%«v^^ 
we  now  haateuV^Q^  \o  ^^  Q\ft»fe  ^ 
the  funerai  x\tft»  o?  ^%to:oc)i\^a- 
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ed  duly  by  tbe  funeral  games — and  les  is  king  to-day ;  and  be  has  recei- 

who  should  preside  over  them — but  ved  his  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  sor- 

Achilles  ?    Agamemnon  himself  is  row.    How  heroic  his  bearing  from 

there— and  all  the  chiefs.  But  Achil-  first  to  last  I 

COWPEE. 

Atrides,  and  ye  other  valiant  Greeks ! 

These  prizes,  in  the  circus  placed,  attend 

The  charioteers.     Held  we  the  present  games 

In  honour  of  some  other  Greecian  dead, 

I  would  myself  bear  hence  the  foremost  prize; 

For  well  ye  know  my  steeds,  that  they  surpass 

All  else,  and  are  immortal ;  Neptune's  gift 

To  my  own  father,  and  his  gift  to  me. 

But  neither  I  this  contest  share  myself. 

Nor  shall  my  steeds ;  for  they  would  miss  the  force 

And  guidance  of  a  charioteer  so  kind 

As  they  have  lost,  who  many  a  time  hath  cleansed 

Their  manes  with  water  of  the  crystal  brook. 

And  made  them  sleek,  himself,  with  limpid  oil. 

Him,  therefore,  mourning,  motionless  they  stand, 

With  hair  disheveli'd,  streaming  to  the  ground. 

But  ye,  whoever  of  the  host  profess 

Superior  skill,  and  glory  in  your  steeds 

And  well-built  chariots,  for  the  strife  prepare ! 


So  spake  Pelides,  and  arose  the 
charioteers  for  speed  renowned — Eu- 
melus,  accomplished  in  equestrian 
arts — Diomede,  the  son  of  Tydeus— 
he  yoked  the  coursers  won  by  him- 
self in  battle  from  ^neas,  what  time 
Apollo  saved  their  master — the  son 
of  Atreus  with  the  golden  locks,  Me- 
nelaus,  who  joined  to  his  chariot  the 
mare  of  Agamemnon,  swift  Mthe^ 
and  his  own  Podargus — and  Antilo- 
chus,  son  of  Nestor,his  bright-maned 
steeds  prepared,  of  Pylian  breed.  At 
the  sight,  grief  for  the  dead  fades  be- 
fore the  glory  of  the  living — yet  with 
what  noble  pathos  does  Achilles  here 
remember  his  friend! 

Tydides  is  victor ;  and  the  prizes 
are  delivered  in  order ; — the  last  of 
all  to— Nestor,  by  Achilles  him- 
self, the  Flower  of  Chivalry  and 
Courtesy,  in  honour  and  reverence 
of  Old  Age.  "  Take  thou,  my  Fa- 
ther I  anafor  ever  keep  this  in  store* 
that  thou  mayst  never  forget  the 
funeral  of  my  friend  I  accept  it  as  a 
free  gift:  for,  fallen  as  thou  art  into 
the  wane  of  life,  thou  must  wield 
the  csestus,  wrestle,  at  the  spear 
contend,  or  in  the  foot-race,  hence- 
forth no  more  I" — **  My  son  I  I  accept 

.  Iby  gift  with  joy ;— glad  is  my  heart 
*i^at  thou  art  evermore  mindful  of 
-  ^  one  who  loves  thee,  and  that  now 
thou  yieldest  me  such  honour  as  is 
due  to  my  years,  in  sight  of  all  the 
Gj*eek8.    So  may  tbegods  immor- 

^/^e  tbjTDame  I"  Such  the  princely 
ideating  ofAcbilles  on  the  first  con- 


test; and  look  on  him  now  at  the 
proposal  of  the  last.  In  the  circus  he 
places  a  ponderous  spear  and  cal- 
dron yet  unfired,  and  around  em- 
bossed with  flowers — and  uprise  at 
once  the  spearmen,  Agamemnon  and 
Meriones,  when  Achilles  thus  ad- 
dresses the  king  of  men — nor  is 
Sotheby's  English  inferior  to  Ho-> 
mer's  Greek : 

'^  Achilles  spake — *  King !  thy  surpassing 

art 
All  know,  far  far  o*er  all  to  hurl  the  dart. 
And— if  thy  will,  Atrides !— such  is  mine— i 
The  Ihncfi  be  that  brave  chief's — the  cal- 
dron thiue.' 
He  spake :  and  Atreus*  son,  with  joyful 

mind, 
The  lance  to  brave  Meriones  resign*d  : 
And  bade  Talthybius  to  bis  tent  convey 
The  beauteous  caldron,  to  record  the  day." 

Old  Homer  was  indeed  a  perfect 
gentleman.  In  the  noblest  of  all 
warlike  arts,  that  of  the  spear,  he 
makes  Agamemnon's  self  rise  to 
contend,  in  honour  of  Patroclus — 
the  brother  of  him  he  had  so  out- 
rageously wronged — but  whom  he 
has  now  gloriously  righted  in  the 
presence  of  all  Greece.  The  mutual 
forgiveness  is  now  complete— com- 
plete the  reconciliation.  Both  he- 
roes stand  now  in  each  other's  esti- 
mation as  they  did  before  that  fatal 
quarrel.  Achilles,  indeed,  needed 
no  vindication  *,  but  Agamemnon 
did;  and  in  t^iaX  VdcVdieuX,  ^Qi«ai% 
the  games  vrVtix  ftuc\i  ^^^Vf^  ^^ 
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The  games  are  over — the  army  is 
broken  up— and  to  repast  and  sleep 
have  gone  all  the  people.  Night  and 
silence  once  more  invest  the  camp^ 
and  again  begins  the  passion  of 
Achilles.  His  thoughts  are  like  the 
rage  Leonum  vinculo,  recusantum. 


feel  that  he  was  indeed  the  King  of 
Men, — such  a  king  as  even  Socrates 
himself — in  that  divine  dialogue  of 
Plato  which  Cicero  asked  who  could 
read  without  tears — hoped, 

**  When  he  had  shufflled  off  this  mortal 
coil," 

to  converse  with  in  Elysium. 

The  assembly  broke  up,  and  to  the  swift'Sailing  ships  the  people  all 
Dispersed  went :  for  mindful  were  they  of  repast, 
And  of  sweet  sleep  to  have  their  full  :  but  Achilles 
Wept,  calling  to  mind  his  beloved  friend ;  nor  him  did  sleep, 
The  all-subduing»  seize,  but  now  here,  now  thei'c  he  toss'd. 
Desiderating  the  manhood  and  the  vigorous  might  of  Patroclus ; 
What  toilsome  labours  he  had  terminated  along  with  him,  what  distresses  he  had 

endured. 
While  passing  through  the  battles  of  heroes,  and  dangerous  waves; 
Remembering  all  this — he  let  fall  abundant  tears* 
One  while  reclining  on  his  sides, — at  another 
Supine,  and  now  on  his  face,  then,  standing  up  aright, 

He  sauntered  about  sorrowing,  along  the  shore  of  the  sea :  him  not  the  morn, 
When  dawning  on  the  sea  and  on  the  shore,  missed  : 
But  he,  when  he  had  yoked  the  swiftest  horses  to  the  chariot. 
Bound  Hector,  to  be  dragg'd  behind  bis  chariot : 

Thrice  having  dragg*d  him  around  the  mound  of  the  dead  Menoetiades, 
Again  he  paused  in  his  tent,  him  (Hector)  he  left 
Extended  prone  in  the  dust :  but  Apollo  from  his 
Body  warded  off  all  unseemliness,*  (putrefaction,)  pitying  the  man 
Even  though  dead :  all  around  he  veil'd  him  with  his  ^gis 
Of  gold,  that  when  dragging  him  along  he  might  not  lacerate  him. 


The  Fury  will  not  leave  his  heart 
She  still  glares  in  his  bloodshot  eyes 
' — and  through  that  ghastly  light,  dis- 
colouriug  and  disfiguring,  Achilles 
still  sees  the  character  and  the  corpse 
of  Hector.  Would  that  his  rage  suffer- 
ed him  to  chop  the  slayer  of  Patro- 
clus into  pieces,  and  devour  him  raw! 
That  savage  desire  is  dead,  but  it 
gave  way  but  to  another— satiated — 
if  his  hate  be  not  insatiable — by  thus 
dragging  the  body  at  his  chariot 
round  the  mound  of  Mencetiades.  He 
sees  notinthat  body  the  son  of  Priam, 
the  Prince  of  the  people,  the  defend- 
er of  his  country,  the  worshipper  of 
the  gods,  but  a  wretch  accursed — a 
hound  abhorred — trampled  on,  stab- 
bed, mutilated,  but  not  yet  enough 
insulted,  and  punished,  and  excom- 
municated from  humanity  ;  as  is  its 
ghost  from  all  other  ghosts  in  the 
world  of  shadows.  *Tis  thus  that  in 
his  insanity  he  has  looked  on  Hector 
— living  or  dead — thus  that  he  has 
thought  on  him— ever  since  Patro- 
clus' death.  And  thus  it  is  that  rage, 
and  hate,  and  revenge,kindledin  war, 
or  haply  in  peace,  separate  the  souls 
of  us  mortal  beings  in  bitterest  enmi- 


ty, whom  nature  graciously  framed  to 
live  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood.  Had 
Helen  and  Paris  never  sinned,  how 
heroic  might  have  been  the  friend- 
ship of  Achilles  and  Hector !  The 
heir-apparent  of  the  throne  of  Troy 
mi^ht  have  visited  the  son  of  Peleus 
in  nis  father's  court  of  Phthia,  and 
bards  immortalized  the  mutual  affec- 
tion of  the  heroes.  For  prodigally 
endowed  were  they  both  by  the  gods 
with  the  noblest  gifts  of  nature,  and 
to  Achilles  Hector  might  have  been 
Patroclus.  Such  is  the  mystery  of 
this  life ;  but  in  the  Elysian  Fields 
they  may  repose  together  in  immor- 
tal love  on  the  meads  of  Asphodel. 

While  thus  Achilles  in  his  wrath 
disgraced  his  noble  foe,  looking  down 
from  heaven  the  Immdrtals  pitied 
him;   all  but  Juno  and  Pallas— re- 
membering how  Paris  in  his  rural 
home  had  disdained  them,  and  pre- 
fered  to  theirs  the  charms  of  Venus: 
and  the  sovereign  power  of  OBei 
the    earth-encircling    £arth-8ha]|i^^ 
Apollo  pleads  with  Jove  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  body  of  his  beloved 
Hector  to  Priam  \  «L\i^\\\%%\i\sv\£w^\tak 
Thetis  to  \ieavea  iiom  V<^\\^\Sk«i3^s^ 


•  Mxthv,  "nc corpiu /bedaretur  nee  ulcetibus  et Uvoribua, nee p\x\.te^c<iTft\.;*  wi^%'tt»t«» 
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tioni  for  her  noble  son,  ordained  to 
die  far  distant  from  his  home  at 
Troy.  Slie  ia  eommiaaloned  by  the 
Thunderer  to  tell  the  Implacable  that 


It  is  the  will  of  heaven  he  should 
now  rejenty  and  recelFe  tbe  r^« 
torn. 


OOWFER. 

So  Bpake  the  God,  nor  Thetis  not  complied  i 
Descending  swift  from  the  Olympian  heights 
She  reached  Achilles*  tent.     Him  there  she  found 
Groaning  disconsolate,  while  others  ran 
To  and  fro,  occupied  around  a  sheep 
New-slau(;hter'd  large,  and  of  exuberant  fleece. 
Slie,  sitting  close  beside  him,  softly  strok'd 
His  cheek,  and  thus,  affectionate,  began  : 

*^  How  long,  my  son !  sorrowing  and  mourning  here^ 
Wilt  thou  consume  thy  soul,  nor  give  one  thought 
Either  to  food  or  love  ?  Tet  love  is  good. 
And  woman  griefs  best  cure ;  for  length  of  days 
Is  hot  thy  doom,  but,  even  now,  thy  death 
And  ruthless  destiny  are  on  the  wing. 
Mark  me— I  come  ambassadress  from  Jove. 
The  Gods,  he  saith,  resent  it,  but  himself 
More  deeply  than  the  rest,  that  thou  retain'st 
Amid  thy  fleet,  through  fury  of  revenge, 
Unransom*d  Hector.     Be  advised,  accept 
Eansom,  and  to  his  friends  resign  the  dead.** 

To  whom  Achilles,  swiftest  of  the  swift : 
"  Come  then  the  ransomer,  and  take  him  hence; 
So  be  it,  if  such  be  the  desire  of  Jove.*' 


And  now  Iris,  '*  who  to  her  feet  ties 
whirlwinds,**  is  despatched  to  Troy, 
to  enjoin  Priam  to  repair  unto 
Achaia*8  fleet  with  such  gifts  as  may 
assuage  Achilles.  The  old  king  sets 
out  on  his  journey,  and,  under  the 
ffuidance  of  Hermes,  who  meets  him 
in  shape  of  a  •*  princely  boy,  now 
clothing  first  his  ruddy  cheek  with 
down,  which  is  youth's  loveliest 
season,"  reaches  in  his  car,  with  the 
glorious  ransom-price  of  Hector,  the 
tent  of  the  Destroyer.  See  it  In 
Sotheby,  who  haa  a  fine  eye  for  the 
picturesque : — 

Then  to  the  tent  of  great  Achilles  came, 
Whost!  wider  amplitude,  anH  loftier  frame. 
To  grace  their  king  his  Myrmidons  had 

mude. 
With  trunks  of  pine  on  pine  in  order  laid. 
And,  from  the  marshes,  for  the  shelt'ring 

roof, 
Mow*d  many  a  reed,  and  firmly  rear*d 

aloof. 
And  compassing  tlie  court*8  wide  spread- 

ing  bound, 
Girt  it  with  fence  of  thickest    stakes 

around. 
One  bar,  a  pine,  immense  in  size  and 

weight. 
From  free  intrusion  fenced  the  guarded 

gate ; 
-Tliree    Greeks    alone,    with   all    their 

strength  amain, 
"^Duld  draw  it  back,   or  forward  force 


Achilles  singly  heaved  it,— There  the  god 
Gave  Priam  entrance  to  the  chiefs  abode. 

And  will  the  wretched  old  man  in- 
deed venture  into  such  a  presence  ? 
Yes— and  without  fear.  For  he  has 
yet  a  kingly  spirit — though,  for  his 
dear  Hector's  sake,  willing  with  his 
hoary  locks  to  sweep  the  dust.  Her- 
mes had  told  Priam  from  Jove  not 
to  dread  Achilles, 
The  Argicide  shall  guide,  shall  onward 

lead, 
Till  to  Achilles*  presence  thou  proceed ; 
There  boldly  enter,  nor  Pelides  dread. 
That  hero  will  not  wound,  but  guard  thy 

head. 
For  Peleus*  son,  not  senseless,  rash,  un- 

just. 
But  prompt  to  raise  the  suppliant  from 

the  dust. 

So  Hermes  spoke  to  Priam  in  his 
own  palace ;  and  now  that  they  have 
reached  the  tent  of  the  Terrible, 
before  reascending  the  Olympian 
heights,  he  comforts  him  with  the 
same  assurance,  bidding  him  enter, 
and  seize  fast  the  knees  of  Achilles, 
and  adjure  the  hero  to  compassion- 
ate  him,  by  his  aged  sire,  by  his  beau- 
teous mother,  and  his  darling  sou. 

We  shall  venture  to  give  in  our  li- 
teral prose,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  whole  of  this  immortal  scene. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to 
quote  the  poetical  versions  of  the 
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Four.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Sotheby,    power,  bu stains  bis  bigb  cbaracten 
in  this  severest  trial  of  skill  and    and  is  inferior  to  none  of  his  rivaU* 

HO&TH. 
Right  on  to  the  tent  march'd  the  old  man 
In  which  Achilles  was  sitting,  heloved  of  Jove:  in  it  himself 
He  found  :  hut  his  companions  were  seated  apart :  these  two  alone^ 
The  hero  Automedon,  and  Alcimus — a  shoot  of  Mars, 
Minister'd,  standing  near :  for  he  had  newly  ceased  from  fpod, 
Having  eaten  and  drank  :  and  the  table  still  stood  near : 

The  huge  Priam  having  enter'd,  escaped  the  notice  of  these,  and  standing  near. 
With  his  hands  Achilles'  knees  he  grasp'd,  and  kiss'd  (those)  hands 
Terrible,  homicidal,  which  had  slain  so  many  of  his  sons. 
As  when  an  overwhelming  calamity  hath  taken  hold  of  a  man,  who,  in  his  owp 

country. 
Having  slain  a  human  being,  hath  come  among  another  people. 
To  a  rich  man's  (house),  amazement  seizes  those  looking  upon  him ! 
In  like  manner  stood  Achilles  aghast,  when  beholding  th«  godlike  Priam : 
Aghast,  too,  stood  the  others, — gazing  on  each  other* 
But  him  Priam,  supplicating,  address'd  : 
**  Think  on  thy  father,  oh,  Achilles,  like  to  the  gods ! 
Who  is  of  the  same  years  as  I,  on  the  mournful  threshold  of  old  age  : 
Him,  peradventure,  some  neighbouring  (rivals)  dwelling  around  him» 
Are  oppressing,  nor  is  there  one  to  avert  evil  and  destruction ; 
Yet  he,  indeed,  hearing  that  thou  art  alive, 
Rejoices  in  his  soul,  and  every  day  hopes 
To  see  his  beloved  son  return'd  from  Troy: 
But  I  (am)  thoroughly  ill-fated,  for  I  begat  roost  valiant  sons 
In  wide  Troy — of  them  not  one  can  I  say  to  have  been  left. 
Fifty  they  were  to  me,  when  the  sons  of  the  Greeks  arrived : 
Nineteen  were  from  one  womb. 

But  all  the  rest  (my)  concubines  brought  forth  to  me  in  the  palaces. 
Of  many  of  these  did  impetuous  Mars  unnerve  the  knees ; 
But  him  who  was  my  alone  one,  and  defended  my  city  and  them, 
Him  hast  thou  lately  slain,  while  defending  his  native  land, 
^Hector  :  on  his  account  now  come  I  to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks, 
To  redeem  him  of  thee,  and  bring  an  unbounded  ransom. 
But,  oh  !  Achilles,  reverence  the  gods,  and  pity  me, 
Calling  to  mind  your  own  father  !  truly  still  more  pitiable  am  I, 
For  I  have  endured  what  never  did  any  other  earth-inhabiting  mortal, 
•—To  draw  to  my  mouth  the  hand  of  the  man  tbat-slew-my-children." 

Thus  spoke  he  :  and  in  him  he  stirr'd  up  the  longing  of  grief  for  his  father^ 
And,  having  taken  him  by  the  hand,  he  gently  push'd  away  the  old  man. 
Both  call'd  to  remembrance  (the  past)  ;  the  one,  Hector  the  manslayer 
Lamented  incessantly,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Achilles: 
But  Achilles  bewaiVd  his  own  father,  and,  by  turns, 
Patroclus  :  and  their  groans  rose  up  throughout  the  house. 
But  after  Achilles  had  had  his  full  of  bewailing, 

And  the  longing  for  it  had  departed  from  his  mind  and  from  his  body. 
Forthwith  from  his  seat  started  he,  and  by  the  hand  upraised  the  old  man^ 
Taking  pity  on  his  hoary  head,  and  hoary  beard  ; 
And,  addressing  him,  spoke  (these)  wing'd  words  :—^ 
"  Ah,  wretched  one !  many  evils  hast  thou  endured  in  thy  mind. 
How  did'st  thou  dare  to  come  alone  to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks, 
Into  the  presence  of  a  man  who  thy  many  and  brave 
Sons  slew?     Surely  thou  hast  a  heart  of  steel ! 

But  come,  sit  down  beside  me  on  the  seat ;  and  our  sorrows  altogether 
Let  us  allow  to  lie  down  in  our  minds — grieved  though  we  be ; 
For  there  is  no  profit  in  freezing  lamentation. 
Thus,  then,  have  the  gods  spun  the  destiny  of  miserable  mortals 
To  live  mourning;  but  they  themselves  are  without  cares. 
In  the  threshold  of  Jove  lie  two  casks 

Of  gifts  which  he  gives,  the  one  of  evils,  but  the  other  o?  AAcaaxn^'a  •, 
/IfeJ  on  whom  Jupiter,  who  delights  in  tbuuder,  ha^ui^  i&m^^i  (^«sfi^>  ^iX^ifeSl 
bestow  (both), 
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At  one  time  is  in  evil,  at  another  in  good  : 

(But)  to  whom  he  shall  give  of  the  bad,  him  hath  he  made  subject  to  reproach  ; 

Him  ravenous  misery  persecutes  on  the  gracious  earth, 

And  he  goes  about,  neither  honoured  by  gods  nor  mortals. 

So,  indeed,  on  Peleus  did  the  gods  bestow  splendid  gifts 

From  his  birth ;  for  he  was  distinguished  among  all  men 

For  plenty  and  wealth,  and  ruled  over  the  Myrmidons  ; 

And  to  him,  though  a  mortal,  they  gave  a  goddess  to  wife : 

Yet  even  on  him  hath  God  inflicted  an  evil,  in  that  no 

Offspring  of  sons  has  been  born  in  his  house,  to  rule  after  him. 

But  an  only  son  hath  he  begot,  destined-to-perish-un timely  ;  nor  him  indeed 

Do  I  cherish  in  his  old  age,  since  very  far  from  my  native  land 

Do  I  sit  before  Troy,  saddening  thee  and  thy  children. 

Thee,  too,  old  man,  have  we  heard,  as  once  abounding  in  as  much  riches 

As  Lesbos  southward,  the  seat  of  Macar,  contains  within  itself, 

And  Phrygia  eastward,  and  the  far-extended  Hellespont — 

All  these,  old  man,  they  say,  didst  thou  surpass  in  riches  and  in  sons. 

But  from  the  time  when  the  celestials  have  inflicted  on  thee  this  calamity, 

Battles  and  man-slayings  have  qmtinually  beset  thy  city. 

Endure,  nor  unceasingly  mourn  m  thine  heart. 

For  nothing  will  it  profit  thee  to  be  sad  for  thy  son, 

For  thou  shalt  not  raise  him  up  again,  before  some  new  evil  shalt  thou  suffer." 

Him  then  answer*d  the  old  man,  the  god-like  Priam ! 

*'  Do  not  at  all  make-me-to-sit-down  on  a  seat,  Jove-nourish*d  one,  in  so  long  ai 

Hector 
Lies  uncared-for  (unburied)  in  the  tents,  but  quick  as  possible 
Kansomed-restore-him,  that  with  (these)  eyes  I  may  behold  him ;  and  do  thou  receive 

the  ransom 
Magnificent,  which  we  bring  to  thee :  and  mayst  thou  enjoy  it,  and  return 
To  thy  father-land,  since  thou  hast  first  permitted  me, 
Myself,  both  to  live  and  to  look  upon  the  light  of  the  sun." 
Him  the  swift-footed  Achilles,  sternly-eyeing,  addressed:— 
"  Provoke  me  no  more,  old  man  ;  I  myself  purpose, 
Ransomed-to-restore  Hector  :  from  Jove  to  me  came  as  a  messenger 
The  mother  who  bore  me,  the  daughter  of  the  sea-dwelling  old  man  : 
But,  Priam,  I  know  thee  In  my  mind,  nor  deceivest  thou  me. 
In  that  some  god  hath  conducted  thee  to  the  swift  ships  of  the  Greeks ; 
For  no  mortal  might  dare  to  enter,  not  even  though  very  youth-vigorous. 
The  camp ;  since  neither  could-he-escape-the-notice-of  the  guards,  nor  the  bars 
Of  our  gates  easily  unbolt. 

Therefore,  no  more  rouse  thou  my  soul  in  (its)  sorrows. 
Lest  thee,  old  man,  even  thee  I  endure  not  in  the  camp. 
Suppliant  though  thou  be,  and  offend  against  the  behests  of  Jove." 
Thus  spoke  he  :  the  old  man  feared,  and  obeyed  the  command. 
But  the  son  of  Peleus  from  the  house  like  a  lion  sprang  forth  ; 
Not  alone  :  along  with  him  two  attendants  follow'd, 
The  hero  Automedon,  and  Alcimus,  whom  chiefly  indeed 
Of  his  companions  Achilles  honour'd,  since  Patroclus  was  now  dead — 
^  They  then  from  the  yoke  unloosed  the  horses  and  mules. 
And  introduced  the  summoning  herald  *  of  the  old  man. 
And  placed  him  on  a  seat :  from  the  beautifully- polished  car 
They  took  the  unbounded  ransom  of  Hector's  head. 
But  two  robes  they  left,  and  a  fine-woven  tunic. 

That  covering  the  corpse,  he  (Priam)  might  give  it  to  be  carried  home. 
Calling  to  him  his  maid-servants,  he  ordered  them  to  wash,  and  to  anoint  all  arouod 
(The  corpse) — ^taking  it  apart,  so  that  Priam  might  not  behold  his  son, 
Lest  he  should  not  in  his  sorrowing  heart  restrain  his  anger 
When  looking  on  his  son,  and  rouse  up  the  heart  (wrath)  of  Achilles 
To  slay  him,  and  violate  the  behests  of  Jove. 
It,  when  the  hand-maidens  had  washed,  and  anointed  with  oil, 
Around  it  they  cast  the  beautiful  mantle  and  the  tunic, 


Sebol 


*^ Xvft/x0 xaAfjra^a,**     *Emhrix»s  ri»  »n^ux«,  awo  t»w  |i4»  »•*  rvy»«>.ti» Ix^'— * 
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And  Achilles  himself  having  lifted  up,  placed  it  in  the  couch, 

And  along  with  him  his  attendants  raised  it  up  into  the  beautifully-polish'd  car. 

Then  groan'd  he,  calling-by-name  on  his  beloved  friend, 
<'  Be  not  angry  with  me,  Fatroclus,  if  perchance  thou  mayst  hear. 
Even  in  Ades,  that  ransomed- I-have-restored  the  illustrious  Hector 
To  his  father  ;  since  no  unbeseeming  ransom  hath  he  given, 
Of  which  I  verily  on  thee  will  bestow  as  much  as  is  befitting.** 

He  said,  and  to  his  tent  return'd  the  illustrious  Achilles, 
And  sat  down  on  his  splendidly- Daedalian  recliuing-chair,  from  which  he  had  uprisen. 
From  the  opposite  wall,  and  to  Priam  these  words  address'd  : 
"  Ransom-restored  hath  been  thy  son  to  thee,  old  man,  as  thou  did'st  wish  ; 
In  the  couch  he  lies,  and,  along  with  the  day-spring, 

Thou  thyself  shalt  behold  and  carry  him  away :  but  now  let  us  be  mindful  of  supper. 
For  even  the  beautiful-hair*d  Niobe  was  mindful  of  food. 
Although  even  her  twelve  children  were  cut  off  in  the  house. 
Six  daughters  truly,  and  six  blooming  sons ; 
Them  Apollo  slew  from  (by  means  of)  his  silver  bow. 
Being  enraged  at  Niobe ;  the  former,  Diana  that-delights-in-arrows  (slew), 
Because  she  (Niobe)  had  compared  herself  with  the  beautiful-cheek*d  Latona, 
For  she  said  that  she  had  brought  forth  two,  while  she  herself  had  produced  many. 
But  they  (Apollo  and  Diana)  though  two  destroy'd  them  all, 
For-nine-days  lay  they  in  their  slaughter  (blood),  nor  was  there  one 
To  bury  them  ;  for  Jove  had  made  the  people  stone. 
Them,  however,  on  the  tenth  day  did  the  gods  of  heaven  bury  : 
Yet  even  she  was  mindful  of  food,  when  weary  of  weeping. 

And  now  somewhere  among  the  rocks,  among  the  sheep-frequented  (solitary)  moun- 
tains. 
In  Sipylus,  where  they  say  is  the  cradle  of  the  goddess — 
Nymphs,  who  move-vigorously  (dance)  around  (on  the  banks)  of  the  Achelous, 
There,  although  of  stone,  does  she  digest*  her  sorrows,  from  (inflicted  by)  the  gods. 
But  come,  illustrious  old  man,  let  us  concern  ourselves 
About  food,  and  afterwards  mayst  thou  weep  for  thy  beloved  son. 
When  you  have  carried  him  to  Troy  ;  much-wept-for  shall  he  be  by  thee." 

He  said,  and  starting  up,  a  sheep,  white-6eeced,  the  swift  Achilles 
Slew,  (which)  his  companions  flay'd,  and  prepared  skilfully  and  gracefully. 
And  into-small-portions-cut  it  attentively,  and  spits  pass'd  through  it. 
And  roasted  it  circumspectly,  and  drew  aJl  off  (the  spits). 
But  Automedon  having  taken  bread,  portion*d  it  out  on  the  table 
In  beautiful  baskets,  and  Achilles  portion'^ut  the  flesh. 

They  stretch'd  forth  their  hands  to  the  good  cheerf  (now)  ready  and  served  up. 
After  they  had  removed  the  desire  of  food  and  drink, 
Then  indeed  did  the  Dardanian  Priam  gaze-wit h-admiration  on  Achilles, 
How  large,  and  what  kind  he  was,  (his  stature  and  beauty ;)  for  he  seem'd  in  presence 

like  the  gods: 
And  Achilles  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  Dardanian  Priam, 
Contemplating  his  benevolent  countenance,  and  listening  to  his  words ! 
But  when  they  were  satisfied  with  beholding  one  another. 
The  god-like  aged  Priam  first  addressed  him : 
"  Send-me-to-repose,  Jove-nourish 'd-one,  that  now 
Luird  in  sweet  sleep  we  may  be  recruited ; 
For  never  have  my  eyes  under  my  eyelids  closed. 
From  the  time  when,  under  thy  bands,  my  son  lost  his  life, 
But  ever  I  groan,  and  ten  thousand  woes  digest. 
In  the  enclosures  of  my  court,  rolling  myself  in  the  dust : 
But  now  have  I  fed  upon  food,  and  the  dark  wine 
Have  I  sent  (poured)  down  my  throat :  for  never  before  had  I  fed." 
He  said :  but  Achilles  gave  orders  to  his  companions  and  bondswomen 
To  prepare  a  bed  beneath  the  portico,  and  beautiful  bedclothes 
Of  purple  to  onlay,  and  thereupon  coverlets  to  place. 
And  Bolt  fleeces  to  put  on,  to  be  drawn  over  from  above. 
They  went  forth  from  the  house,  having  in  their  hands  each  a  torch, 
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And  immediately  they  made  up  two  couches-with-sedulous  haste, 

When  the  swift-footed  Achilles,  false-fear- infusing*  into  him,  thus  addressed  him  j 

"  Sleep  thou  without,  beloved  old  man,  lest  any  one  of  the  Greeks 

As  a  consulter  should  come  here,  for  such  continually 

Are  sitting  by  me  deliberating  in  council,  as  the  manner  is :  ^ 

Of  these,  if  any  one  should  see  thee  through  the  swift  dark  night, 

Forthwith  will  he  tell  it  to  Agamemnon,  the  shepherd  of  the  people, 

And  peradventure  a  procrastination  of  the  ransoming  of  the  corse  may  take  placet 

But  come  now,  tell  me  this,  and  truly  tell  me, 

How  many-days  art-thou  anxious-for  to  bury  the  illustrious  Hector, 

Since  so  long  will  I  myself  be  at  rest,  and  restrain  the  people." 

Him  the  venerable  god-like  Priam  then  addressed  :~- 

<<  If  me  thou  wish  to  celebrate  funeral  rites  to  the  illustrious  Hector, 

By  so  doing,  a  grateful- favour  wilt  thou  confer  on  me,  Achilles. 

Thou  knowest  that  we  are  shut  up  in  the  city,  and  from  afar  must  wood 

Be  brought  from  the  city,  and  much  panic-struck  are  the  Trojans. 

For  nine  days  him  shall  we  bewail  in  the  house. 

But  on  the  tenth  day  would  we  bury  him,  and  let  the  people  have  the  funeral  banquet ; 

On  the  eleventh  day  would  we  erect  a  mound  upon  him. 

And  on  the  twelfth  will  we  renew  the  war,  if  it  must  needs  be  so."— 

Him  then  addressed  the  swift-footed,  god-like  Achilles  : 

"  It  shall  be  so,  venerable  Priam,  since  thus  thou  wishest  it : 

The  war,  for  as  long  as  thou  orderest,  will  I  restrain." 

Thus  having  spoken,  the  old  man's  right  hand  at  the  wrist 

He  grasped,  that  he  might  not  in  any  respect  be  alarmed  in  mind. 

And  in  the  vestibule  of  the  abode  iherct  there  went  to  sleep 

The  herald  and  Priam,  having  prudent  counsels  in  their  i>reast ; 

But  Achilles  slept  in  a  corner  of  the  well-compacted  tent, 

And  beside  him  lay  the  beautiful-cheeked  Briseis. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  boldest  at-  ficent  breaks  and  many  majestic  flows 
tempt  ever  undertaken  and  achieved  it  pursues  its  way ;  and  ends  tran- 
in  one  single  scene  by  any  poet.  We  quilly  in  the  wide  wide  sea,  under 
do  not  except  even  the  wonderful  thehushof  night, ''when  all  the  stars 
works  of  Shakspearc,  who  "exhaust-  of  heaven  are  on  its  breast" 
ed  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new,"  We  beheld  a  stormy  morning — and 
or  of  Milton,  who  not  only  brought  a  day  of  storms — nor  knew  how  to 
together  angels  and  us  conversing  hope  for  termination  of  the  tempest 
in'  Paradise,  but  ventured  even  on  But  we  find  ourselves  "  at  dewy  to- 
more  transcendent  strains.  The  heart  fall  of  the  night"  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
of Homer  could  not  rest  till  he  had  foundest  peace.    All  passion  has  nh 
reconciled  the  Destroyer  and  the  Be-  ved  itself  away ;  no  sound  is  heard  iti 
reaved.  Such  was  the  nobility  of  his  the  Tent  but  the  murmurs  of  the  mid- 
nature,  and  such  the  congenial  gran-  night  sea;  and  Achilles  and  Priam^ 
deur  of  his  genius,  that  he  felt  a  like  princes  at  peace,  are  asleep  be- 
high  and  holy  duty  imposed  on  him  neath  the  reed-roof  of  the  pine-pil- 
by  the  Muse,  of  which  he  was  the  lared  edifice,  while  their  tutelary 
Voice,  to  conquer  and  overcome  all  gods  inspire  into  their  souls  undis- 
mortal  horror,  repulsion,  and  repug-  turbing  dreams.    Out  in  the  open 
nance  in  the  hearts  of  his  heroes,  air,  betore  the  porch,  and  beneath 
and  to  vindicate  in  them  the  laws  the  pity  of  the  stars,  laid  thereon  by 
that  bind  together  the  brotherhood  the  heroic  hands  that  slew  the  hero, 
of  the  human  race.     His  triumph  and  decently  composed  his  limbs  at 
is    perfect    ia   that    reconciliation,  last,  and  covered  with  fair  vesture. 
Throughout  the  whole  interview  the  lies   on  the  car  of  Priam  the  ra&- 
flow  of  feeling  is  strong  "  as  a  moun-  somed  body  of  Hector.  From  all  dis- 
tain  river"  that  issues  in  power  from  figurement  and  decay  Apollo  had 
its  very  source;  with  many  magni-  saved  it  with  his  golden  shield;  nor 
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will  Hecuba  and  Andromache  need  to 
regard  with  horror  in  their  grief  the 
face  of  the  Defender. 

MHNIN  tiuh,  Qth,  nnXnteittat  *A)c*kn«S» 

That  great  line  has  been  develo- 
ped— out  of  It  has  grown  the  Iliad. 

"  Like  some  tall  palm  the  stately  fabrie 
rose.** 

Yet  have  there  been  critics.and  those, 
too,  of  some  "  mark  and  likelihood," 
who  have  been  unable  to  construe 
Mtifip — to  understand  the  meaning  of 
WRATH.  They  forget^  loo,  that  it  was 
the  Wrath  of  Achilles.  The^  have 
complained  of  Homer,  that  he  has 
inspired  his  hero  with  two  Wraths — 
one — of  which  Affamemnon  was  the 
object — of  the  other »  Hector.  O  the 
blind  breasts  of  mortals  I  There  was 
but  one  Wrath — but  it  was  "  wide 
and  general  as  the  casing  air," — in 
its  atmosphere  Achilles  breathed — it 
was  the  plague — and  Apollo  sent  it 
—it  broke  not  out  in  boils  and  blains 
and  blotches  on  the  face  of  Achilles 
^for  nothing  could  change  the  beau- 
tiful but  into  the  terrible — but  it 
bathed  his  eyes  in  fire,  and  disco- 
loured to  them  all  the  green  earth 
with  blood.  Wrath  is  a  demon — and 
Its  name  is  Lesion — for  there  are 
many ;  and  the  devils  are  like  gods. 
The  passion  of  Achilles — who  was 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Will — hewed 
down,  on  all  the  high  places,  woods 
for  fuel  to  bum  on  its  own  altar,  a 
perpetual  oblation  and  sacrifice,  fla- 
ming day  and  night,  to  Revenge. 
Achilles  had  a  noble  understanding — 
no  Greek  among  them  all  had  lar- 
ger Discourse  of  neason.  But  he  ap- 
pealed to  another  power  in  his  being, 
on  his  mighty  wrong ;  and  a  response 
came  to  him,  more  sacred  even  than 
ofconscience,"  Relent  not  till  Greece 
is  trodden  in  the  dust  by  Troy." 

MHNIN  atihf  Gi^,  TtnXnTaint  'A;^i>.?9c. 

It  is  a  miserable  mistake  to  think 
that  Achilles  was  at  any  time,  ex- 
cept just  at  the  ver^  first  burst  on 
sustaining  that  injurious  insult, 
wrathful  with  Agamemnon.  The  King 
of  Men  was  the  cause — but  the  efiect 
flashed  over  his  whole  life.  Never 
before  had  his  heart  conceived  the 
possibility  of  insult  to  him  the  god- 
dess-born. He  had  *'  taken  the  start 
of  this  majestic  world,"  and  allegiance 
iti  all  eves  looked  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  right  of  him  whom  na* 


ture  had  made  and  crowned  a  mo- 
narch of  her  own.  In  his  superior 
presence  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses  was 
mute — the  strength  of  Ajax  lost  all 
its  praise — dim  was  the  lire  of  Dio- 
med— and  the  grey  head  of  Nestor 
shone  with  joy  when  he  did  it  reve- 
rence. Thersites'  self  dared  no  scur* 
rile  jest  within  hearing  of  the  son  of 
Thetis.  At  the  uplifting  of  his  peace- 
ful hand,  the  Myrmidons  were  meek 
as  lambs — another  wave — and  away 
went  the  herd  of  wolves  to  lap  the 
blood  of  battle.  And  then,  had  he  not 
sacked  a  score  of  cities,  slain  their 
kings,  and  led  captive  the  daughters 
of  kings,  gladly  to  live  in  the  delights 
of  love — lemans  all  of  the  man  who 
had  extinguished  their  kindred,  but 
who  still  cherished  closest  to   his 

S'eat  heart  his  afilanced  bride, 
riseis?  She  was— no*  torn — for 
Agamemnon  dared  not  violence  to 
the  Invincible — but  taken  from  his 
Tent  by  the  heralds — holy  men  even 
as  the  priests  were  holy — and  Achil- 
les in  his  wrath  respected  the  ser- 
vants of  the  laws,  because  the  laws, 
he  knew,  are  from  Jove.  His  great 
soul  enjoyed  a  religious  pride  (re- 
member he  was  a  pagan)  in  obedi- 
ence— oti  that  trial— to  the  Sire  of 
the  Gods. 

MHNIN  ettth,  0ii,  TlnXmahtt  •A;^iX?«f. 

The  Wrath,  you  know,  was  just* 
And  what  is  Revenge,  but  what  one 
of  the  wisest  of  men  has  called  it,  a 
wild  kind  of  Justice?  Achilles  sat 
not  at  the  ships  *'  nursine  his  Wrath 
to  keep  it  warm."  **  No  fear  lest 
dinner  cool."  It  was  a  repast  of  one 
dish,  hot  as  if  it  had  been  baked  in 
Erebus.  It  steamed  up  in  his  nostrils 
a  bitter-sweet  savour,  while  they 
dilated  with  the  lust  of  that  infernal 
food.  To  greatness  of  character  is 
essential  inflexibility  of  purpose; 
and  he  sat  there,  out  of  the  bat- 
tling in  which,  till  then,  had  been 
his  delight,  a  martyr  to  his  own  fury. 
His  Wrath  embraced  now  all  the 
Greek  army — all  Greece— and  espe- 
cially himself— wroth  was  he  ex- 
ceedingly with  Achilles.  **  Man 
pleased  not  him,  nor  woman  either" 
^except  Patroclus— and  now  and 
then,  in  dreadful  dalliance  of  disap- 
pointed passion  for  another, 

'*  Diomeda,  Phttbus*  daughter  fair ;" 

yet  he  had  deliffht  still  in  Music  af 
Fottry»   If  or  did  the  Harper  str 
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the  fllrln^^llke  a  nmdmftTw-  Tiieyr 
yield«d'M»leimi  Aounds'aiid  high,  for 
the  chords  were  struck  ta  ode» 
chaalfvd  \ff  Ihe  hww^ft  yoke,  to  the 

{>r»se  <if  the  heroes.  'Hiat  voice  was 
ike  a  beH'ehlmiiigi&meng  grofes.  It 
was  of  fhiraculeae  reach — hut  his 
contr'alto  that  -soared  skjwards,  was 
no  ftklsett(H-4Hid  his  hasso  was  like 
the  sound  of  the  hollow  sea  when 
the  flowing  tide  is  musical  on  the 
yellow  sands  in  the  night-silence. 
Beautiful  ^twas  felt  to  he  by  Ulysses^ 
and  Ajax,  and  Phoenix,  when,  on 
their  hopeless  mission,  diey  paused 
at  the  door  of  the  state-room  of  his 
Tent,  to  listen  to  Achilles,  as  if  he 
had  been  Apollo.  His  very  courtesy 
awed  them ;  and  they  left  him  un- 
moved in  his  majesty,  with  even 
higher  ideas  of  his  heroic  character, 
because  that  he  was  inexorable  to  all 
their  prayers — while 

'<  The  w^  wide-wasted^  and  the  people 
fell,"' 

From  within — if  at  all — ^must  be 
moved  the  soul  of  Achilles.  The 
more  terrible  the  passion,  the  more 
entire  its  joy.  And  never  is  joy  so 
deep,  *'  as  when  drumly  and  dark  it 
rolls  on  its  way"— the  main  flood 
swollen  by  a  thousand  tributary 
streams,  each,  as  it  joins,  lost  in  one 
general  grim  discoloration.  And  the 
soul  of  Achilles  was  moved — at  last 
— from  within — by  his  love  for  Pa-  • 
troclus.  The  first  relenting  of  his 
Wrath — the  first "  change  that  came 
o*er  the  spirit  of  his  dream/'  vindi- 
cated his  character  at  once  from  all 
that  might  have  seemed  questionable 
in  his  passion.  The  hero  felt  that 
Hector  was  too  near  the  ships — ^in 
the  remonstrance  of  the  man  dear- 
est to  his  heart;  and  while  other 
voices  might  as  well  have  spoken  to 
the  w;ind8,  that  of  his  brother  began 
to  move  the  hero.  Like  two  trees 
had  they  grown  up  together  in  front 
of  the  palace  of  Feleus — they  were 
as  the  pillars  of  his  state.  '^  Go  then 
to  battle — my  Patroclus — and  in  the 
armour  of  thy  Achilles !"  He  went 
— and  died ;  and  was  his  death,  tiiink 
ye,  an  anodyne  to  lull  asleep  the 
Wrath  of  him  who  sent  his  brother 
to  destruction  ?  But  it  became — say 
the  philosophers — another  Wrath; 
it  continued  the  same  Wrath,  say  we ; 
but,  Jika  JjgbtDwgglaBicing  from  tree 
f0  tree,  or  if  Jigbming  act  not  so, 


lik«>-«a  arrowvwhidi  'does,it  g1lmai4- 
from  Agamemnon,  and  stopped  BfSI- 
till-it  smote  Hector.  '  <^'.  -       ;  n^o 


But  that  Wrath,  as  yet,  kindles  not: 
agdnst  the  killer  ot. Patroclus, .  It 
turns  and  fastens  on  his  own  hearty 
Dismally  streaked  is  it  npw  with  the 
bloodshot  agonies  of  grief.  He  rages 
against  all  that  breathes-^stirs;— lives 
---dies.  He  is  angry  with  gods  iaA- 
men — with  Agamemnon,  king  of  nieii 
—with  himself— most  of  all  withHeo^. 
tor — ^though  he  names  him  not — and^ 
with  the  doom  of  death,  since  it  has 
fallen  on  Patroclus.  What  fierce  eaif 
bracement  of  the  corpse  I  What  fxaj 
in  the  aim  meditated  against  .that 
vein-swollen  throat  of  his,  choking  ia  ' 
convulsive  agonies  heaved  from  dbin 
bursting  heart!  The  Invincible  about 
to  be  a  suicide!  But  his  hand  .k 
withheld — not  by  the  warrior  who 
kneels  beside  him — but  by  liie  sane 
Familiar  who  had  been  with  him  ever 
since  the  insult— by  Revenge.  Tb^^A- 
it  is  that  the  insult  is  forgotten^-kr 
and  Agamemnon  too — and  that  one 
phantom  establishes  itself  before  his 
eyes— never  more  to  leave  them,  till 
it  be  laid  in  blood— liie  image  oii'' 
Hector  stripping  Patroclus,  and<- 
daring  now  to  wear  the  •  smsour* 
Achilles  wore.  Tiiat  now  is  tii^ 
wron^— that  now  is  the  fnsull^leti 
the  livinff  Briseis  warm  with  l^wif 
and  delight  the  couch  of  Agamemnonf 
— and  none  disturb  their  embraoeaj/ 
the  dead  body  of  Patroclus  is  noiirt 
all  his  thought,  and  all  his  desiresMss 
and  he  will  pursue  his  murderer  tUt* 
he  has  <'  torn  the  bloody  reckoning 
from  his  heart."  •   i< 

MHNIN  flfi/Ji,  ©li,  UnXni£itu  *Axi>Mst.* 

But  who  was  it  that  rescued  the' 
body  of  Patroclus  ?  Not  Meriones  and. 
the  Ajaces,  from  Hector's  self,  and^ 
restored  his  dead  brother  to  Adiillea? 
Achilles,  unarmed — ^naked — but  for 
the  burning  light  witiii  which  Miner^ 
va  haloed  his  head — beyond  the  foss^ 
stood  and  shouted.  That  pprteiitous 
apparition  is  the  most  sumime  sigh^' 
in  poetry,  and  in  nature ;  if,  bm  Wf 
have  said,  sublimity  be  the  unipn,  as 
of  cause  and  effect,  of  power  and 
terror.    Such  is  the  union  of  the 
two,  in  thunder,  lightning,  and, the 
sea,  and  the  roar  of  battle  when 
hosts  commli^le  *,  and  «>ucli  then,  was 
their  union  \Ti  tihe  f^x^  isA«»  «Bk&. 
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▼oice  of  one  then  invested  by  heeTen 
with  auperoatunil  attributes,  to  aii- 
toundand  scatter  a  whole  warlike 
host. 

His  goddess^mother  alone  knew 
how  to  lay  the  agonies  of  his  wrath- 
ful woe.  It  was  by  elevating  his  whole 
spirit  to  a  sUll  loftier  pitch  of  hero- 
ism by  those  heavenly  Arms  and 
Armour,  to  forge  which  roared  all 
the  furnaces  in  the  celestial  smithy. 
She  knew  the  sight  of  that  Shield, 
engraven  with  the  glories  of  earth 
and  heaven,  would  pacifv  her  hero. 
From  the  dread  music  of  the  bright 
trembling  and  quivering,  beaten  sil- 
ver and  gold,  as  Thetis  dropt  it, 
arms  and  armour,  at  the  feet  of  her 
son, all  the  Myrmidons  fled  howling; 
but  in  that  music  Achilles  heard  the 
death-doom  of  Hector.  He  armed — 
he  mounted — and,  like  the  sun-god — 
unappalled  byportents  and  prodigies 
*-when  his  war-steeds  spake — he 
drove  to  battle — in  a  whirlwind  of 
wrath — as  when  tiie  orb  of  day  looks 
angry  in  heaven,  and  seems  to  move 
through  the  storm. 

Patroclus  is  with  him  all  over  the 
biUttle-field.    For  his  sake  he  slaugh- 
ters.   Elach  foe  that  falls  is  a  victim 
to  his  shade.    So  much  dearer  the 
sacrifice,  if  of  tlie  same  blood — like 
Polydore  and  Lycaon — as  Hector. 
Yet  he  scorns  not  even  to  take  cap- 
tives.    Twelve  Trojan  princes  he 
binds  like  slaves,  reserved  for  the 
funeral  pile  of  Patroclus,  for  a  mo- 
ment prefigured  in  a  dream.    Nor  is 
the  grandeur  of  Achilles  abated  by 
the  sight  of  **  the  gods  descending 
mixed  in  fight'*  The  mortal  sustains 
compare  with  the  immortals.     His 
fury  has  brought  them  all  from  hea- 
ven.   And  now  he  rages  alone  before 
the  walls  of  Troy — and  as  Hector 
stands  at  the  Scsean  gate,  we  hear 
again  Homer's  voice,  saying,  in  a  low 
mournful  tone, — *'  If  Hector  perish, 
then  Ilium  falls;"  and  perish  he  will, 
we  well  know,  for  his  lot,  in  the  eter- 
nal balance,  kicks  the  beam  held  in 
the  hand  of  Jove.     The  wrath  of 
Achilles  enkindles  the  burning  light 
of  his  celestial  armour.     Kindled 
from  within  and  from  without,  he  is 
A  figure  of  fire,  or  he  is  the  lightning, 
the  flame,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stsr 
Orion,  or  like  him  "  l/iat  ieads  the 
Etarry  boat,  tmd  abines  brightest,'' 
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He«ptttw,-«-aU  that  ia  ttioat  beau- 
tiful, roost  dreadful*  moal  deathCul  in 
the  skies. 

He  pursues — graspa— kills  Hector, 
as  a  bird  of  prey  a  bird  of  peace. 
Yet  Hector,  too,  was  an  eagle,  la 
the  Wrath  then  assuaged  at  last  P  No 
doubt  Achilles  for  a  moment  ima- 
gined that  it  was  assuaged;  and, 
Uierefore,  he  cned  aloud,  **  great 
glory  have  we  achieved;  we  have 
slain  the  illustrious  Hector."  But 
he  knew  not  the  full  power  of  his 
own  passions  of  grief  and  revenge. 
What  is  glory  now  to  him  tiie  lover 
of  glory  y  What  though  Pergamus 
totter  with  all  its  towers?  Patro- 
clus is  dead ;  and  at  that  thought  all 
is  forgotten  but  the  carcass  of  the 
dog  that  killed  him;  which  shall 
have  no  burial  but  in  tlie  bowels  of 
dogs  and  of  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Not 
sufficient  to  satiate  his  Wrath  the 
wounds  the  soldiers  gave.  Achilles 
perhaps  saw  them  not  while  they 
were  stabbing;  nor  heeded  the  crows 
picking  at  the  fallen  quarry.  But  he 
was  himself  the  lion  to  drag  away 
into  his  lair  the  infatuated  hunter 
that  dared  to  turn  upon  him  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest. 

Then  a  sudden  thought  smote  him 
—and  away  he  drove  m  his  chariot, 
amid  clouds  of  dust,  the  hero's  ha- 
ted head,  with  its  long  black-brown 
curls,  dashing,  and  leaping,  and 
bounding,  the  whole  naked  body 
bloodily  begrimed,  and  distorted  all 
its  once  fair  proportions ;  and  thus 
doth  the  noble  Hector  now  approach 
the  fleet  he  so  lately  fired,  while  tho 
city  shrieks  to  see  the  flight,  and 
there  is  the  silence  of  consternation 
among  them  who  have  their  dwell- 
ing in  heaven. 

MHNIN  es/Ji,  0«i,  nu>.»i"aJj«  'A;^/X?«;. 

It — the  Wrath — heaves  so  broad 
and  hij?h  the  funeral  pyre  of  Patro- 
clus. Sullen  as  the  soul  of  Achilles, 
that  pyre  smoulders,  but  will  not 
burst  into  devouring  flames.  But  t\m 
hero   calls   upon   the  Winds— they 
obey  the  spell  of  his  passion — and 
the  sudden  conflagration  is  in  a  roar. 
A  mingled  immolation  of  hounds, 
horseff,   and    princes,  sacrificed  in 
horrid  mixture  of  brute  and  human 
life,  expiring  in  the  same  \^aii^  Vel 
the  same  expXaUwry  ^tft\  '^^X  ^^«'- 
bones  of  the  W\ov^,ii)Ei«^  w«k  «^«*\ 
—and,  galVieT^  ou\i  ol  ifiaa  w^sSdi.  ^\ 
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contamination,  remain  in  their  own    no  more  his  vengeance  on  tdnB^leM 
,   "        ^         ^^n     .1  ..        earth.  Achillea  becomes,  in  oncj  rop- 

ment,  merciful ;  a  divine  calm,  is  in* 
Btantly  inspired  into  his  being,  alul 
not  merely  without  i*eluctance»  but 
in  a  movement  of  his  whole  ImiuIa  as 
if  it  met  the  benign  command,  with 
the  joy  of  deliverance  from  eyil^  lie 
utters  but  these  few  words. 


hallowed  mould  for  the  consecration 
of  Achilles'  tears.  And  now,  let  the 
heroes  contend  in  the  games,  and 
every  heart  be  joyful — while  he 
decides  the  victory,  and  bestows 
the  prize — in  honour  of  the  shade 
that  once  animated  that  dearest  dust. 
The  pomp  fades  away;  and  then 
comes  the  final  transport  of  passion 
•^its  last  agony — truculent  as  its 
first— just  as  in  external  nature  we 
see  the  tumult  of  the  elements  col- 
lecting all  its  violence  for  the  explo- 
sion in  which  it  dies.  Achilles  having 
tost,  till  midnight,  on  his  sleepless 
couch,  rushes  off  to  the  lonely  sea- 
beach,  and  raves  there,  "  till  the 
ruddy  morning  rises  o'er  the  waves." 
Into  his  savage  spirit  no  pity  is 
breathed  by  "  the  innocent  brightness 
of  the  new-born  day."  Its  rising 
glory  but  aggravates  his  gloom ;  the 


"  Be  the  ransom  gifen-* 
'And  we  submit— since  such  the  wUi  «r 
heaven.*' 

Simple — and  sublime !  and  now  we 
feel  more  than  ever  the  cprandeur  of 
the  opening  line  of  the  Iliad. 

MHNIN  aiiltt  Qt2ty  Un^nia^tv  'A;^/A.««f. 

We  are  prepared  now  for  the  In- 
terview between  Achilles  and  Priam. 
He,  who  abhorred  as  the  gates  of 
hell  the  man  who  said  one  thing  and 
did  another,  has  pledged  his  word  to 
his  immortal  Parent  that  he  Will  ae- 


eeneral  joy  embitters  his  o^vn  pecu-  ^  tj,^  ransom-and  we  know  that 

riar  loss ;  and  his  wraA  flames  up  to  i,/^u,  <j„  ^„  j^  .  ^^^^  ^^   „f 

a  fiercer  height,  now  that  its  object  y^^^jf    ^^at  all  the  beauty  of  hi. 

18  Beam  exposed  before  his  eyes  in  character  will  asain  break  forth  M 


the  Dlaze  of  li^ht.  There  stands  the 
monument  of  Patroclus — suddenly 
heaved  aloft  by  the  Grecian  army ; 
and  there  lies  his  murderer.  Thrice 
round  it  he  drives  the  corpse — and 
then  the  Avenger,  having  exhausted 
his  heart,  sinks  down  into  sleep. 
Patroclus  had  already  visited  him  in 
a  dream — all  the  prayers  of  the 
phantom  had  been  religiously  fulfill- 
ed ;  and  we  can  believe  that  the  sleep 
of  Achilles  was  passionless  as  that 
of  death. 

But  he  awakes  from  that  oblivion 
—and  again  we  hear 

"  the  voice  of  loud  lament, 
And  echoing  groans  that  shake  the  lofty 
tent." 

His  companions  in  arms  are  prepa- 
ring the  unheeded  repast;  Achilles  is 
"  feeding  on  his  own  heart."  That 
such  unrelenting  wrath  should  longer 
abide  in  such  heroic  bosom,  is  now 
displeasing  to  the  Gods.  Nature 
has  had  its  dreadful  indulgence,  and 
must  be  restored  to  sanity ;  nor  will 
heaven  suffer  a  dead  son  to  lie  longer 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  parent's  tears. 
Throughout  all  the  Iliad,  the  Immor- 
tals have  been  coming  and  going  be- 
fore our  eyes ;  and  now  they  appear, 
like  "  blessed  angels  pitying  human 
cares,"  The  ailver'footed  mother, 
Jore-seat,  beseeches  ber  Bon  to  vent 


again 

bright  as  the  day.  The  being  whom, 
for  some  time  past,  we  have  been 
shuddering  at  with  fear,  we  shailere 
long  regard  with  love — and  then  be 
conscious  of  the  perfect  admiration 
due  to  the  noblest  of  heroes* 

Yet  Homer,  reverent  of  humanityj 
is  afraid,  even  in  the  mightkif ss  'of 
his  power,  that  he  may  offer  violence 
to  nature.  And  therefore,  witli  w4i8t 
holy  skill  does  her  High  Priest  pr^ 
pare  the  way  to  his  ministrations  ail 
her  altar  I  Achilles  is  gentle  as  « 
child :  but  Priam  rages  in  the  impo* 
tence  of  grief.  The  wretched  old 
man  plays  the  tyrant  in  his  palacs, 
more  imperious  in  his  misery  than 
he  ever  had  been  in  his  joy;  move 
self-wHled,  now  that  they  are  all  dead, 
and  wrested  from  his  sway,  ^an 
when  surrounded  by  his  princely 
sons,  and  his  tributary  prinoedomn. 
How  unlike  his  wrath  to  thatof  Achit* 
les !  But  the  heavens  look  down  with 
pity  on  his  grey  and  almost  discrowifr* 
ed  head,  and  under  their  guidance  ha 
takes  his  way,  with  good  omens,  to 
the  Tent  of  the  ]>estroyer.  U  is 
the  Will  of  Jove  that  all  thoM  ag^ 
nies  of  the  old  and  youngi — the'weftk 
and  tiie  mighty — should  cease ;  (bat 
for  a  while  there  should  be  a  truce 
to  sorrow — and  that  the  ponro  of 
heaven,w\lVi\\ftBL\\T4^*xA^t\\sft^Vi\^^ 
should  d^oencL^  on  eauScu 
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*■  Right  M  to  tlie  Tent  inarched  the    heard  I"    How  consolatory  that  ad- 


old  man."  Achillea  was  not  now  sing- 
ing to  the  harp  old  heroic  songs;  for 
the  ear  was  cold  that  used  to  listen 
to  hia  music  akid  liis  poetry.  Patro- 
dus  was  dead — and  therefore  mute 
was  Achilles.  Automedon  and  Alci- 
nius  atiil  ministered  near ;  and  in 
midst  of  all  that  silence,  like  a  night- 
viaioDi  entered  the  figure  of  Priam. 
Achillea'  self  stood  aghast  at  siffht  of 
the  Apparition.  For  a  moment  he  re- 
cognised not  the  kingly  supplicant 
embraciDg  his  knees,  as  some  homi- 
cide driven  from  his  native  land ;  but 
soon  knew  he  that  it  was  even  very 
Priam  liimself,  ''kissing  those  hands, 
terrible,  homicidal,  which  had  slain 
so  many  of  his  sous."  Those  lips  had 
already  done  their  work,  even  before 
one  word  had  found  its  way  through 
them  from  that  broken  heart.  Still — 
but  not  stern — stood  Achilles,  like  a 
statue.  He  feared  to  stir  hand,  foot, 
or  figure,  lest  he  should  disturb  or 
dismay  the  old  King,  whom  his  wrath 
had  thus  prostrated  into  the  posture 
of  a  slave.  Yet — think  not  that  he 
felt  any  remorse — for  he  was  the 
prince  of  **  souls  made  of  fire,  and 
children  of  the  sun,  with  whom  re- 
venge is  virtue." 

*«  Think  on  thy  father,  O  Achilles  I 
like  to  the  gods  1"  Words  that  like  ar- 
rows pierced  his  heart !  For  the  De- 
stroyer knew  that  never  more  was  he 
to  see  the  face  of  Peleus.  He  thought 


dress  to  the  royal  supplicant!  and 
how  dignified  !  Admiration  of  the 
fearlessness  of  the  old  man  mingled 
with  pity  of  his  sufferings ;  and  what 
a  princely  expression  of  profoundest 
sympathy,-*-"  Come,  sit  down  beside 
me  on  this  seat  I"  Priam  is  again 
about  to  be  enthroned.  The  mo- 
mentary abjectness  of  misery  gives 
way  to  a  kingly  comfort ;  and  the 
shades  of  Patroclus  and  of  Hector 
would  have  rejoiced  in  Hades  to  be- 
hold such  a  spectacle.  The  great 
soul  of  Achilles^speaks  in  the  heroic 
homily  with  which  he  soothes  the 
sorrows  of  the  King.  A  high  mo- 
ralist he  becomes,  in  the  midst  of 
their  common  misfortunes — common 
not  to  them  alone — but  to  all  the 
human  race.  "  Thus,  then,  have  the 
gods  spun  the  destiny  of  miserable 
mortals  1"  He  reconciles  his  illus- 
trious guest,  as  well  as  himself,  to  all 
that  has  befallen,  and  to  all  that  is 
about  to  befall  them,  by  religion ;  and 
he  ennobles  their  reconcilement  by 
the  sublimity  of  the  fiction  in  which 
the  "  truth  severe"  is  expressed,  and 
shadowed  forth  the  moral  providence 
of  Heaven. 

But,  elevated  as  is  the  mood  iu 
which  Achilles  converses  with  the 
father  of  Hector,  they  both  feel  as 
men ;  and  the  peculiar  character  and 
passion  of  each  breaks  out  suddenly 
m  the  midst  of  that  divine  dialogue. 


of  far-off  Phthia,  and  Pity  "  her  soul-  Priam,  though  calmed  by  the  pour- 
Bubduing  voice  applied"  to  his  mourn-  ing  out  of  his  own  sorrow,  and  by  the 
ful  and  melancholy  spirit.  The  plead-    sympathy  of  the  "  Lord  of  Fears,"  is 


ing  of  Priam  was  indeed  most  pathe- 
tic— but  we  cannot  believe  that  more 
than  a  low  indistinct  murmur  from 
his  lips  was  heard  by  Achilles.  There 
was  a  confusion  before  his  eyes — 
and  in  his  spirit — of  Priam  and  of 
Peleus — one  image — one  phantom 
mysteriously  combined  of  two  fa- 
thers left  utterly  desolate.  But  the 
last  words  of  the  kneeler  he  did 
hear — **  I  have  endured  to  draw  to 
my  mouth  the  hand  of  the  man 
that  slew  my  children."  And  then, 
Achilles  took  Priam  by  the  hand,  as 
tenderly  almost  as  if  it  had  been  the 
hand  of  his  own  father,  and  '*  gently 
pushed  away  the  old  man,"  that  he 
might  not  abide  another  moment  in 
that  attitude  of  abasement ;  but  even, 
iu  worst  affliction^  might  rise  up  to 
t?i0  bearing  proper  to  a  king,  "  ta- 
kiDgpityoa  his  hoary  beail  aad  hoary 


ail  at  once  seized  on  by  a  longing  to 
see  and  to  receive,  and  to  embrace 
the  dead  body  of  his  son.  "  Do  not  at 
all  make-me-to-sit-down  on  a  seat, 
Jove-nourished  one !  in  so  long  as 
Hector  lies  uncared-for- in  the  tent ; 
but  quick  as  possible  ransomed-rc- 
store-him,  that  with  these  eyes  I  may 
behold  him ;  and  do  thou  receive  the 
ransom  magnificent,  which  we  bring 
to  thee;  and  mayst  thou  enjoy  it, 
and    return    to    thy    father-land !" 
"  Him,  the  swift -footed  Achilles, 
sternly  eyeing,  addressed — '  Provoke 
me  no  more,  old  man  I  I  myself  pur- 
pose ransomed-to-restore  Hector  1* " 
And  yet  this  finest  touch  and  trait 
of  nature  has  been  found  fault.  ^SJ^ 
by  the  cr\l\eft\   "  \  \>^\\^n^  ^n«^^ 
reader,"  says  WaV^^vtX^,  "  xci\3fiX\i«>^^ 
surprised,  aa  1  coxi^via^  \  vi^^>^.^^'" 
AchiUesJl^  out  into  so  suddenapoaw 


ito                             .  Sotheby*s  Homer.     Critique  f,  ~[F^. 

without  any  apparent  reason  for  it."  — tliough   it  was  to   order  in  the 

He  t^en  expTains  the  prbpret  mealji  li^i'ald — <*t6  tiflkfe  it^m^  tiEd  'beauti- 

ing  of  the  passage.    "  Priam,  percet-  'fiilly-polished  car  the    unbounded 

ving  that  his  address  had  mollified  ransom  of  Hector's  head" — to  enjoin 

the  heart  of  Achilles,  takes  this  op-  the  women  to  wash  the  corp^^  apart 

portunity  to  persuade  him  tp  give  from  Priam,  that  the  passion^ite  old 

ovGC   tbie  war,   and   return  home,  man  might  not,  by  giving  sud^ei^ 

especially  since  his  anger  was  suffi-  vent   to  bis   agony,  provbl^e    him 

ciently  satisfied  by  the  fate  of  Hec-  (Achilles,  who  knew  well  bis  oiyn 

tor.    Immedkttely  Achilles  took  fire  Wrath)  '*  to  slay  the  k]Q{r»  &pd  vip- 

at  this  proposal,  and  answers :  *  Is  late  the  behests  of  Jovq^^ — and  to 

it  not  enough  that  I  have  restored  lift  it  with  his  own  hands  i|p  upon 

thy  son  ?  Ask  no  more,  lest  I  retract  the  bier  on  the  car  that  was  to  convey 

that  resolution!'     In  this  view  we  it  to  Troy.    In  the  temjerc^i^t  p^ces 

see  a  natural  reason  for  the  sud-  of  humanity  to  the  living  juid  to,  t^e 

den  passion  of  Achilles."    This  is  dead,  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  pivn 

very  bad.    It  represents  Priam  as  fiery  spirit!    In  self-knowledge^  if 

cunning  and  crafty  even  in  his  dis-  not  in  self-control— a  philosopher 

traction ;  and  why  should  he  have  — and  a  hero, 

desired  a  cessation  of  the  war  ?    All  .mux^xi  2  5    ^r^  *  «  ^  .  't     •  *     *  e 

his  sons  were  dead — Hector  and  all  '                         . 

— and  yet  so  fond  was  he  of  life — so  That  Wrath  has  now  blazed  its  last, 

tenacious  of  his  throne — that  he  took  yet  '*  even  in  its  ashes  live  its  wont- 

this  favourable  opportunity  of  elicit-  ed  fires ;"  and  he  asks  forgiveness  of 

ing  a  promise  from  Achilles  to  spare  Patroclus,thatev^nnow»audthu6^bas 

Troy !  been  quenched  his  Revenge.  . "  But 

Achilles  did  not  '^Jly  into  a  sudden  large,  0  beloved  Shade !  hath  been  j^e 

passion."    But  as  Cowper,  on  the  ransom — nor  shalt  thou  not  jeceive 

whole,  well  says,  he  was  "  mortified  thereof  thy   due   even  in  Hadeg." 

to  see  his  generosity,  after  so  much  Now  all  in  the  Tent  shall  be  perfect 

kindness  shewn  to  Priam,  still  dis-  peace.    Priam  must  partake  of  Oie 
trusted,  and  that  the  impatience  of    repast  Famished  is  the  Woe-begope, 

the  old  king  threatened  to  deprive  but  he  must  eat  and  drink-^ even  as 

him  of  all  opportunity  of  doing  grace-  Niobe  did  in  the  midst  of  all  Ijer  d^d 

fully  what  he  could  not  be  expected  children.     "  Then,  indeed    did.'^he 

to  do  willingly**    He  was  about  to  Dardanian  chief  gaze-with-a^piira- 

do  it  willingly ;  for  Thetis  had  told  tion  on  Achilles,  how  large^,aiv4,vvhat 

him,  that  such  was  the  will  of  Jove,  kind  he  was,  (his  stature  ^n!4.b(;QU^ ;) 

But  a  sudden  fiash  of  memory  came  for  he  seemed  in  presence  ]ik^,the 

across  him — and  he  said,  ^'  No  more  gods:  And  Achilles  gazed  wi^i^^- 

arouse  thou  my  soul  in  its  sorrows."  miration   on  the  Daidaninn  Prijlim, 

Achilles,  all  his  life  long — at  least  all  contemplating  his  benevolent  c(]^d- 

tlirough  the  Iliad — took  his  own  way  tenance,  and  listening  to  his  wpr^s !" 

in  all  things:  and  he  could  not  bear  They  retire  to  sleep — Priam  o'^  a 

to  be  baffled  in  his  own  mode  of  couch  graciously  provided  fpr  )i\vai 

mercy,  even  by  the  unhappy  father  by  the  *' great  lord"  in  aplaceWfe 

of  the  prince  whose  body  he  was  from  all  inti'usion  of  the  Greek8^!t)iat 

about — ransomed — to  restore.  he  may  take  his  departure — ^Av^^tiput 

.....T,.,  •  -^    ^  X         « /*     .  ^^  eye  to  see  him — early  in  th9  mom- 

MHNIN  «..^.,  0««,  nam«Js«  Xv^?.,.  i„g^  ,yit,,  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  j^/  g,^^^  '^y  vjp^^y 

But  an  end  to  all  criticism-alike  -Achilles  in  the  bosom  of  Bjrw^Js- 

of  others  and  our  own-on  the  im-  ^^}'T''^  °?'  "^^°  ^*"  tl,e  heico  lay 

mortal  interview.    That  was  the  last  ^''  ^^^^J  ^""/^^  remember  tfc^  dy- 

cloudthat  passed  across  the  coun-  wg  words  of  Hector, .          ..     _ 

tenance  of  Achilles.    «  The  son  of  «  Phoebus  and  Paris  sh&H  BitiigeHif  *ite, 

Peleus  from  the  house  (tent)  like  a  '  And  stretch  thee  here,  %elV)rt' Ww  Sfteim 

lion  sprung  forth."   Yes^like  a  lion  gate.**                 •.*■'..:,•    i, 

■   '■     I  ■  -      r-;  ■       J''.       .fl";i 
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tran^  thftt  one 
ledly  with  you 
riant  points,  (as 
ippearj  should 
ihtmBeif  to  you, 
Iher  iodi vidua), 
and  proBpect 
he    Established 
id  and  Ireland. 
I  selecting  yuu 
place,  you  have 
he  affiura  of  the 
ates  you  alto^ 
ther  from  the  other  memberH  of  your 
SBEty,   and   conatraina,  from  me  at 
least  the  acknowledgmeot  that,  hotv- 
'^ver  mlataken  your  Tiews  may  have 
I'Men,'  you  have  been  actuated  by  a 
'diiiier6  desire  for  the  promotion  of 
'ttt'.best  interests.     In  the  second 
''place,,  tiie  truly  enlightened  view 
"yttlcii  you  took  of  the  But^ect  of 
"^ 'Ai^it^KleducatJOD,  argues  a  radical 
.  liAuiidness  in  your  notions  of  the 
'"wei^of  a  Church  Eatabiishraent.  In 
I'the'tbli'd  place,  the  warm  panegyric 
'  'wbicii    you  pronounced   upon   the 
'' tf)'^^lj0dy  or  the  clergy,  with  whom 
'"iJtiu  had  been  brought,  more  or  leas, 
"  pto' 'contact,  in  the  prosecution  of 
'''^(ilir  educatlonenqulnes,  proves  the 
^''.";cfindour  with  which  you  can  repu- 
'piSi^te  Injurious  tmpresslons,  and  that 
V'Vo'ii  harbour  no  malignant  aversion 
'''Xo  ibar  order.    In  the  fourth  place, 
'  tbe  noble  defence  which,  in  the  last 
-  'Seesion,  you  made  for  the  property 
oFthe  Church,  renders  it  impossible 
^confound  you  with  the  apoliators 
.by  whom  it  ia  not  more  wickedly 
than  ignorantly  assailed.  And,  in  the 
fifth  place,  in  tile  disposal  of  Church 
JMtrbasge,  since  your  elevation  to 
'  t^  high  office  which  you  at  present 
liol<I,.you  have  evinced  a  dWrlmi- 
'   ilationan.da  dtai uteres tedneaa,  which 
;^  ient]tle_yoa  to  respBct  and  admira- 
tion,   lliese,  my  Lord,  are  the  rea- 
aons  why  I  address  you ; — and  while 
I  dwUrtake  no  pains  to  conceal  the 
.wide  4iSereiic«a  which  exist  between 
ua  upon  many  points,  I  trust  that  no 
expression   will   escape  me  which 
can,    by   the  renioieat   implication, 
fpve  offence,  or  which  may  be  fairly 
daemed incoaaisteat  with  tbe  spiiit 


of  earnest,  but  eourteoa*  and  dispaa- 
aionate  enquiry. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  iinposrible, 
to  speak  of  plane  which  have  not 
yet  been  fully  disci oaed,  without  de- 
servedly incurring  the  censure  of 
rashness.  I  will  not,  therefoi-e,  at- 
tempt to  discuss  the  probable  mea- 
flurea  of  MiniBters  respecting  Church 
property;  or  to  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  any  of  tbe  various  jvojects 
of  whlcii  they  have  borne  eidier  the 
pralae  or  the  blame.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  are  sincerely  disposed  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  the  Church,  and 
to  make  no  other  use  of  clerical  pro- 
perty than  such  as  may  appear  to 
them  advisable  for  the  furtherance 
of  religious  objects.  1  will  take  for 
granted  that  their  end  and  aim  Is  tfa« 
wellbeing  of  the  Church  Etitablish- 
ment — and  that  if  they  touch  its  pos- 
eeasiona,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  bet- 
tering itself.  This  is,  I  flatter  my- 
self, allowing  the  utmost  which  they 
can  fairly  require.  It  is  not,  I  be- 
lieve, denied  by  any  one,  that  they 
seriously  meditate  a  new  dutribution 
of  Church  property ; — a  distribution 
which  would,  in  some  measure,  cor- 
rect the  inequalities  which  at  present 
exist.  To  that,  therefore,  I  shall, 
in  the  first  place,  cunfine  myself; — > 
and  I  am  much  deceived  if  1  do  not 
make  it  appear  that  the  evils  under 
whidi  the  Church  at  presentlaboure, 
(if  evils  there  be,)  are  not  such  as 
can  be  remedied  by  such  an  arrauge- 

And  here,  my  Lord,  1  may  aurely 
take  for  granted,  that  to  touch  Church 
property,  even  iu  the  cautious  man- 
ner in  which  they  propose  to  touch 
it,  can  only  be  justiBed  by  a  case  of 
pressing  necessity.  Your  Lordship 
knows  that  s  ucb  a  proceed  iogrouat,ia 
some  degree,  unsettle  tbe  foundation 
upon  which  it  at  present  rest8,and  so 
far  endanger  its  exiatence.  Whatever 
nu^  be  the  prospect  of  improve- 
ment which  it  holds  fortli,  there  can 
be  DO  doubt  that  the  experiment  baa 
a  tendency  to  impair  Hs  stability— 
and  should  not,  i.n«teiOTft,  V«  ai'a.i& 
without  a  ieBaaii».\i\6  &«uei«iil  «w»v 
ranee  that  &b  n^  ^'(i'Oft  ^oot****- 
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counterbalanced  by  tbe  advantages,  respect  for  tbose  wbo  commiserate 
In  tbe  first  place,  it  must  be  sbewn  the  condition  of  many  amongst  the 
that  the  evil  which  Ministers  pro-  working  clergy,  whose  remuneration 
pose  to  remedy  is  so  great,  as  to  jus-  would  appear  to  be  ill  suited  to  the 
tify  a  measure  which  perils  the  very  services  which  they  perform,  and 
existence  of  the  possessions  of  the  little  equal  to  the  appearaoct  which 
Church; — and,  in  the  next  place,  that  they  must  endeavour  to  maintain.. 
there  are  good  grounds  for  suppo-  At  first  view,  nothing  appears  more 
sing  that  that  evil  will  be  remedied  equitable  than  a  proposal  to  equal- 
by  the  course  which  may  be  pursued,  ize  Church  preferments,  and  an  ar* 
and  by  which  these  possessions  must  rangement  by  which  both  the  labour 
be  endangered.  Unless  both  these  and  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy 
points  are  satisfactorily  established,  might  be  more  fairly  and  evenly  diet 
no  honest  and  reasonable  man  can  tributed.  Nor  is  it,  my  Lord,  against 
approve  of  the  project  of  his  Majes-  the  equity  of  the  proposition  that  I 
ty's  Ministers.  It  will  labour  under  will,  in  the  first  instance,  direct  mj 
the  fatal  objection  of  unsettling  argument;— for  I  am  willing  tn^ 
every  thing  without  any  sufficient  grant,thatif  it  be  found  conducive  to 
object  On  that  very  account  there  the  more  efficient  discbarge  cdF  their 
are  numbers  whom  it  may  gratify :  spiritual  functions,  on  the  part  either 
—the  restless,  who  are  desirous  of  of  the  higher  or  the  lower  dergy,  it 
change ;  the  turbulent,  who  are  fond  ought  to  be  very  seriously  entertai&« 
of  disturbance;  the  covetous,  who  ed.  But  is  it  certain  that  aiK^  a 
are  greedy  of  gain;  the  malignant,  change  in  their  condition  must  be 
who  liate  our  venerable  Churcn,  be-  beneficial  to  true  religion  ?  I  know 
cause  of  those  very  qualities  which,  it  might  increase  the  comforts  ol 
on  the  part  of  the  wise  and  good,  many  amongst  them  who  are  at  pre- 
have  obtained  for  it  respect  and  ad-  sent  far  from  abounding  in  the  good 
miration ;  the  infidels,  who  consider  things  of  this  life; — and  that  by 
its  overthrow  synonymous  with  the  merely  subtracting  a  little  from  the 
suppression  of  Christianity  in  these  superfluities  of  many  who  may  be 
countries ;  the  republicans,  who  de-  thought  to  have  more  tlian  it  quite 
sire  its  extinction  as  the  speedy  pre*  indispensable  for  tiieir  wellbein^  in 
cursor  of  the  subversion  of  the  mo-  the  life  to  come.  Sdll  the  questiaB 
narchy;  the  dissenters,  who  dislike  recurs,  how  far  will  dl  this  servo  to 
it  because  it  has  retained  so  many  forward  the  great  end  for  whieh  the 
ancient  rites ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  Church  has  been  appointed  ?  And 
who  abhor  it  because  it  has  got  rid  attend,  my  Lord,  I  pray,  to  the  imuo 
of  so  many  exploded  absurdities :—  upon  which  I  am  willing  to  rest  Ae 
all  these  put  together  form  a  lai^e  whole  controversy,  j^  it  can  64 
class,  by  whom  any  measures  ha-  shewn,  that  what  is  conceived  to  be  n^t 
ving  a  tendency  to  injure  our  Church  more  than  an  equitable  adjughnemt  u 
Establishment  must  be  hailed  with  material^  conducive  to  the  Jurtkm^ 
delight.  But  you,  my  Lord,  I  fondly  ance  of  that  ffreat  object  for  which 
believe,  are  not  to  be  numbered  the  cUrgif  have  been  conseeratedt  amd 
amongst  them;  and  it  would  not  be  set  apart  as  a  peculiar  peoph,  Iok» 


doing  you  common  justice  to  sup-  Ject  not  to  it.  Let  it,  in  Ood^s 
pose,  that  any  measure  of  Church  be  effected.  But,  if  such  can  not  bo- 
reform  which  you  patronise  is  not,  shewn  ;<— if  the  proposition  be  made 
bona  fide,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  merely  from  a  feeling  of  rnmpnnriinn 
the  Church — and  that  your  intentions  for  the  clergy,  and  wi^out  any  dis« 
will  then  only  be  carried  into  effect  tinct  foresight  of  the  effisct  if hieli  it 
when  your  measures  are  found  to  must  have  upon  the  condition  of  Ae 
have  been  compatible  with  the  secu-  Church,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  of 
rity,  as  well  as  available  for  the  effi-  those  who  administer  it,  to  pause  bo- 
ciency,  of  our  ecelesiastical  institu-  fore  they  sacrifice  the  end  to  the 
tions.  I  proceed  at  once,  therefore^  means — to  hesitate  before  iliev  op- 
to  state  why,  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  ply  a  remedy  to  the  poverty  of  indk 
the  present  plan,  their  security  must  viduals,  which  may  operate  injnri* 
be  impaired,  while  their  efficiency  ously  upon  the  efficiency  of  their 
h  not  promoted,  order,  and  thus,  instead  of  fmpro^ 

'  ne  public  In  general  must  feel-  vlag  the  eondl^ovk  at  tte  ^^M^^ioia' 
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tta  l^eMl  of  the  Church,  impaiF  the 
cobdltlon  of  the  Church  for  the  good 
of'theek».r^y? 

Your  Lordship,  on  more  than  one 
ivccasioB,  has  not  onljf  admitted,  hut 
eulogized,  the  worth  and  the  respect- 
ability  of  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy.  Inquire,  I-  beseech  you,  who 
amongst  them  may  be  considered 
most  worthy  ?  You  will  find  that  the 
curates  of  theestablishment^  the  men 
who  have  entered  into  the  Church 
from  BO  greater  pecuniary  induce- 
Hient  than  that  which  is  offered  in 
L.76  a-year,  are  the  individuals  who 
do  most  to  support  the  credit  of  their 
order.  They  are  most  assiduous  as 
parish  ministers,  most  energetic  as 
tlie  patrons  and  advocates  of  schools, 
most  zealous  and  persevering  in  the 
forwarding  of  every  good  work  by 
which  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
veligion  might  be  diffused,  and  the 
practice  of  Christian  morality  pro« 
meted.  A  little  further  enquiry  will 
satisfy  your  Lordship,  that  the  pro- 
fessional devotedness  thus  evinced, 
is  BOt  a  kind  of  thing  that  could  be 
purchased.  It  arises  from  a  love  of 
saered  truth  and  a  spirit  of  Christian 
self-renouncement,  such  as  could 
atone  be  evinced  by  those  whose 
beatts  are  not  set  upon  the  things  of 
this  world.  The  curates  of  the 
Church  of  England  are,  generally 
speaking,  a  booy  of  men  who  have 
tfinied  their  backs  upon  far  better 
werkily  prospects  than  any  upon 
which  even  the  most  sanguine  of 
them  could  calculate  as  the  reward 
of  their  professional  exertions.  But, 
**  sua  prsemia  laudi."  These  exer- 
tions are  their  own  reward.  The 
high^souled  and  humble-minded  men 
who  thus  devote  themselves,  carry 
about  with  them  a  heart-consoling 
consciousness,  that  however  note- 
less and  unrewarded  their  career 
mtLf-  be  amongst  men,  there  is  ONE 
who  looketh  with  approbation  upon 
them ;— and  they  care  not  how  little 
of  this  world's  advantage  they  poft- 
66S8,  provided  they  are  secure  of  the 
favour  of  their  Father  who  is  in  Hea- 
ven. 

Now,  upon  this  class  of  men, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  consi« 
deMble  increase  in  the  amount  of 
their  stipends,  say,  the  raising  them 
from  L.75,  to  two  or  tliree  hundred 
a-year? — I  coBMentiy  af&na,  that 
Urn  effect  of  it  would  be  to  haniBk 


them  almost  entirely  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church.  If  every  curacy 
was  worth  even  two  hundred  a-year, 
the  candidates  for  it  would  be  at 
least  ten  times  Aa  numerous  as  they 
are  at  present^  and  the  chances  of 
obtaining  one  would  be  not  merely 
proportionally  diminished  on  the 
part  of  the  sincere  and  single-mind- 
ed, but  diminished  in  proportion  to 
tilie  interests  which  mignt  be  brought 
to  bear  against  their  humble  preten-i 
sions,  and  in  favour  of  those  whose 
only  motives  for  desiring  "one  of 
the  priest's  offices"  would  he, 
"  that  they  might  eat  a  morsel  of 
bread." 

A  clergyman  has  a  curacy  to  dith 
pose  of  which  is  worth  two  huih 
dred  a-year.  For  this  he  receives, 
perhaps,  fifty  applications.  Some  of 
them  are  poor  relatives,  whom  he  is 
anxious  to  serve ; — some  from  indi- 
viduals whom  he  wishes  to  oblige ; 
some  from  those  to  whom  he  is  un- 
der  obligations.  Supposing  that  - 
clergyman  sincerely  oisposed  to 
make  an  honest  choice,  will  he  not, 
under  such  circumstances,  find  it 
•extremely  difficult  to  obviate  alto« 
gether  a  bias  by  which  his  consci* 
ence  may  be  perverted ; — and  will 
not  this  difficulty  be  increased  by 
whatever  increases  the  value  of  the 
curacy,  and,  in  consequence,  multi- 

C*'es  the  applications?  I  say,  my 
rd,  that  an  honest  man  has  to  con- 
tend against  fearful  odds,  whose  in- 
tegrity is  thus  exposed- to  the  as* 
saults  of  interest  or  cupidity,  in 
persevering  and  importunate  solicit- 
ation. One  or  two  perhaps  may  be 
found,  who  would  be  proof  against 
such  attacks,  and  who  would  prefer 
the  candidate  whose  claims  were 
based  upon  purely  spiritual  consi- 
derations. But,  taking  human  na- 
ture as  it  is,  such  could  not  often  be 
the  case ; — and  few  but  those  whose 
claims  were  backed  by  powerfid 
friends,  could  expect  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  the  very  lowest  offices 
of  the  ministry,  when  the  stipends 
annexed  to  those  offices  amounted 
to  something  approaching  a  provi- 
sion for  life.  At  }>re8ent  they  do  not 
amount  to  any  thing  like  that  They 
are  not,  accordingly,  the  objects  of 
very  eager  competition,  Gowltcivscl^ 
therefore,  ar*.  nol  *^qa\^^  <>\)X  ^^ 
the  way  by  ibe  ctON?^  oi  liiwjwfc'w^^* 
provided  Hbmj  c8&o\A»3^^Cbi6  «ifim^ 
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nientii,  conceit  tbemefelVes  but  little 
s^bout  the  daties.  The  offices  are/ac- 
cordlDely,  fh;quent3y  very  well  fill- 
ed ; — filled  by  men  ivho  are  a  credit 
to  their  profession;  and  whose  seal 
and  devotedness  compensate,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  the  laxity  and' the 
secularity  of  many  of  their  breth- 
ren. And  when  we  owe  our  present 
supply  of  such  spiritual  labourers  to 
those  circumstances  which  render  it 
not  worth  the,  while  of  mere  clerical 
adventurers  to  enter  into  the  mini- 
stry, let  us  not  be  seduced,  by  any 
plausible  project  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  working  clerey, 
into  the  adoption  of  a  measure  by 
which  these  circumstances  must  be 
so  materially  changed,  and  a  state  of 
things  produced,  which  will  render 
it  but  too  probable,  that  our  curacies 
will  be  filled  by  a  very  different  set 
of  men ; — by  men  who,  instead  of 
contributing  to  support,  will  lie  like 
an  incubus  upon  true  religion. 

**  Strange,"  some  philanthropist 
will  say,  "  to  make  the  worth  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  present  race  of 
curates  a  reason  against  augmenting 
their  scanty  and  all  too  insufficient 
incomes !  fiecause  they  are  zealous 
and  indefatigable  in  their  sacred  call- 
ing, they  must ,  be  condemned  to 
pine  in  penury,  *  while  luxury  in 
palaces  lies  straining  its  low  thought 
to  form  unreal  wants  I'  "  But  such 
is  not  the  drift  of  the  argument.  The 
proposition  to  increase  the  stipends 
of  the  inferior  clergy  is  objected  to, 
not  because  these  excellent  men  are 
not,  from  their  merits,  entitled  to 
larger  incomes;  but  because  a 
higher  scale  of  remuneration  would 
attract  the  cupidity  of  needy  and 
gain-loving  adventurers,  and,  in  all 
probability,  keep  those  worthy  men 
out  of  the  Church.  The  proposition, 
if  considered  only  with  reference  to 
the  individuals  who  are  immediately 
to  profit  by  it,  is  a  very  fair  one;  but, 
viewed  as  it  would  affect  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  body  to 
which  they  belong,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  most  injurious.  It  is  the 
Church  which  should  be  first  consi- 
dered in  all  arrangements  which 
concern  the  condition  of  the  clergy. 
Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a  perpetual  supply  of  worth, 
ireal^  piety,  learning,  and  all  evango- 
/fc»/  ^irtue»,  and  to  /acilifote  thei* 
MdmJmion  to  tbo  service  of  the  Banc- 


tuaryi  is  l!haf  Which' will,  i^rewtuall^, 
contribute!  most  tor  the  wettbeitig^of 
the  Church.  Whatever  has*  s  ten- 
dency to  iobstruct  the  fVee  ingresa  of 
men  distinguished  for  faith  Wj^  ;heli- 
ness,  must,  eventual]y,prd^e  injori- 
dus  to  it.  And  nnk^s  it  can  be 
shewn,  that  the  proposied  measure 
has  no  such  tendency— that  increased 
emoluments  will  not  attmct  increased 
Competition — and  that  the  retiring 
and  humble-minded  Christian,  who 
desires  to  become  a  ministev  of 
Christ,  with  the  single  view  of  for- 
warding the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
will  not  find  any  greater  difficulty 
than  he  does  at  present  in  obtaining 
a  post  of  spiritual  usefulness ;  unless 
these  paradoxes  be  maintained^  I 
know  not  how  any  friend  to  religion 
can  suffer  his  compassion  for  the 
poverty  of  individuals  to  blind  him 
to  the  necessary  consequences  of  a 
measure,  which  must  so  seriously 
militate  against  the  effective  pro- 
mulgation of  vital  and  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. 

There  lies  around  the  spot  where 
I  at  present  write,  a  tract  of  about 
twenty  miles,  with  which  i  am  per- 
fectly acquainted.  Within  that  dis- 
trict there  are  about  thirty  eurates, 
who  are  truly  *'  worthy  the  vocation 
to  which  they  are  caUedV'  who  -are 
instant,  **  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son," in  the  discharge  of  their  aaered 
duties;  and  who  are  beloved 'tnd 
respected,  by  all  denominatiOBs  of 
their  parishioners,  for  the  untiring' 
zeal  and  the  self-renouncing  devo- 
tedness by  which  they  manifest  their 
Christian  sincerity.  I  can  truly  say, 
that  if  these  men  were  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  that  district^  it 
would  almost  be  paganized.  And 
with  perfect  truth  it  may  be  added, 
that,  if  their  curacies  were  worth 
two  hundred  a- year,  they  never 
would  have  obtained  them.  They 
all  owe  their  humble  preferments  to 
the  circumstance,  that  thes^  were 
not  worth  the  acceptance  of  those 
whose  interest  with  the  patron,  had 
they  been  valuable  thhige^  w«uld 
have  been  more  prevailing.  Shall  I 
be  told, — no  matter  lor  tbat^-the 
Church  would  sUll  be  supplied  with 
good  and  faithful  servftnlsf'  But  I 
happen  also  to  know  1vh#-  tlM<4udi- 
Yiduals  are  who.  In  all  probiMiity, 
Atonld  ftti  tkese  cuMciotf, '  badi  the 
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Men iWQfih  tbeir  notieo..  W^ulyy  tjtajr  has  been  liolely  cftused  by  thejir  own 

1  aro>  iadlridualfl.  wJia  w.o.vLd  noti  bavB  i^j uatice  I  Kind  and  amiable  pl^^an- 

•bees  oYci*  assidueuB  in  tbeir  sacred  thropUts!  They  would  TemeiY>iy 

oaitingiT  bywboQi  the  business  of  an  alienating  the  .property,. the;  misery 

ev»n|^at  would  be  very  imperfectly  which  they  have  causjed,  by  abusing 

d<«e$  i^pherds  they  would  prove,  the  patronage  of  the,. Church  I  But 

-who  would  eiideavour  to  make  up,  such  benevolent  projectors  had  need 

<by  a  scrupulous  attendance  upon  to  be  just,  before  t];iey  aspire  to  the 

'  >tbeir  floek  at  sbeariug>time,  for  tlie  merit  of  being  generous.    At  least  I 

neglect  wiUi  which  they  would  per-  think  they  are  bound  to  shew  how 

.mit  t^em  to  stray  into  unwholesome  much  of  the  poverty  of  the  qiirates 

>  pastures.     Can  I  then  pronounce  of  might  be  relieved  by  simply  promo- 
'  a  measure,  which  would  cause  such  ting  them  according  to  their  deserts, 

•change  as  this  in  the  condition  of  before  they  encourage  an  invasion  of 
.  the  Church,  that  it  is  a  good  one  ?  vested  rights,  which  may  be  but  the 
Truly  no.  The  presen trace  of  worthy  commencement  of  more  extensive 
■meik  might  receive  some  little  tempo-  spoliation.    Let  us  see  how  much  of 
ral  benefit,  but  it  would  be  at  the  ex-  this  poverty  will  remain,  after  a  due 
'■  pense  of  the  spiritual  wellbeing  of  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  honest 
unborn  thousands.    They  might  be  claims  of  the  inferior  clergy.    I  un-    ^ 
better  enabled  to  keep  the  wolf  from  dertake  to  say,  my  Lord,  on  the 
their  own  door,  but  it  would  be  by  part  of  all  the  curates  in  the  United 
:  means  which  must  almost  ensure  his  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland, 
admission  amongst  the  flock; — and  that  if  patronage  were  honestly  dis- 
what  such  men  would  at  any  time  pensed,  they  would  be  perfectly  sa- 
lay  down  their  lives  to  defend,  they  tisfied.    No  complaint  of  .poverty 
will  cheerfully  bear  with  poverty  ra-  would  be  heard,  if  Bishops  and  lay 
ther  than  endanger.  patrons  did  their  duty.    If  the  ^pod 
• .  Still,  it  will  be  asked,  are  not  these  and  faithful  servant,  he  whose  mmis- 
excellait  men  deserving  of  a  better  try  has  been  marked  by  extraordi- 
<:  provision  than  they  have  at  present?  nary  success,  is  considered  deser- 
'  Undoubtedly  they  are ;   and  such  ving  of  the  reward  which  ought  al- 
tiliey  would  have,  if  those  who  pos-  ways  to  attend  great  exertions  in  a 
:>866s  the  disposal  of  Church  prefer-  good  cause,every  thing  practicable  for 
.  .ments  only  did  them  common  jus-  the  support  and  the  encouragement 
'I  >tice.    It  is  there  the  evil  lies.    The  of  the  clergy  will  be  accomplished. 
:^-  pairoBS  of  livings  regard  them  as  pri-  Few  deserving  men  will  remain  un- 
V    vate  property,  and  consider  that  they  provided.     But  what  dispirits  the 
..    are  at  perfect  liberty  to  dispose  of  labourer  in  Christ's  vineyard  is  this, 
I-  them  in  a  manner  the  most  condu-  that  no  matter  how  eminent  may 
cive  to  their  personal  advantage.  If  the  be  his  merits,  unless  he  is  able  to 
patron  be  a  layman,  he  never  thinks  command   some  interest  with    his 
of  giving  a  parish  to  any  one  but  diocesan,  distmct    altogether  from 
some  near  relative.   Even  in  the  in-  the  consideration  of  his  professional 
stance  of  the  Bishops,  the  case  is  not  services,  he  may  remain  until  dooms- 
very  materially  different.   They,  go-  day  without  his  reward.    He.  must 
nerally  speaking,  have  hitherto  dis-  sow,  that  others  may  reap.  He.  must 
jMsed  of  their  benefices,  more  with  labour,  that  others,  who  have  not 
a  view  to  the  family  claims  of  those  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  may 
upon  whom  they  have  been  confer-  enter  into  his  labours.    Now,  my 

■  red^than  from  a  discriminating  esti-  Lord,  if  the  evils  under  which  the 
<     mate  of  their  professional  preten-  curates  of  our  establishment  suffer 

>  sions.  And  yet^  the  very  iden  who  so  grievously,  have  their  root  in 
«re  systematically  guilty  of  the  fla-  this  gross  abuse  of  the  patronage  of 
grant  a,buse  of  a  sacred  trusty  would,  the  Church,  were  it  not  wiser  to  at- 

■  :  perhaps,  be  amongst  the  foremost  to  tempt  the  removal  of  the  evil .  by  re- 
1  :  eommtserate  the  condition  of  poor  medying  the  abuse  out  of  which  it 
i      fl^rates,^  ■  and  to  come  forward  with    .  arises,  than,  by  an  indi^crimjuiating 

.  \  pr^j^sals  for  couflscatiug  Church  re-    augmentation  of  .the  incomes  ,^C  \.Vv^ 
<  veiiUesj  in  order  to  create  a  fund  for    inferior  -cWig;} ,  lc«^U\\Xv^.'\v^  ^IS^^^"^-^ 
.  I  thereof  4fi  ibat  verjr  poverty  w^ich     cr«a«i«g  .t^o.  .u<^^^<»ftJaiK^\>i^  **^^'" 


efficiency,  ia  a  mucli  greater  propor*  disposal  of  livinf 8»  by  any   other 
lion  tiuia  we   should  dimiuish  tbe  priaciples  tlian  those  to  which  they 
poverty  of  its  members  ?  have  oeen  themselves  iodebted  for 
Fop  the  abuses  oi  patronage,  my  promotion,  and  that  dependents  and 
Lord,  there  is,  in  our  Church,  but  relatives  will  not  be  preferred,  while 
one  remedy,  vis.  more  care  in  the  laborious  and  meriUmous  individuals 
selection  of  those  by  whom  it  is  dis«  are  neglected, 
pensed.  With  the  Government  rests  ■      A  change,  therefore,   must  take 
tbe  responsibility  of  appointing  Bi-  place  in  these  things;  that  is,  if  it 
shops;  and,  according  as. they  use  or  be  the  object  of  the  Government  that 
abuse    their    important    trust,    the  the  Church  shall  stand.  It  is  almost 
Church  must  6ourish  or  decay.  How  demonstrable  that  it  cannot  much 
has  it  been  hitherto  exercised  ?  Have  longer  survive  the  abuses  of  a  spe« 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  in  all  des  of  misgovemment  which  almost 
CMKses,  been  solicitous  to  recommend  ensures,  and  even  necessitates,  a  pro- 
individuals  for  that  high  office  from  stitution  of  its  patronage.    Can  the 
a  consideration  of  their  character  Bishops  be  fairly  expected  to   be 
and  qualifications  ?  Have  worth,  vir-  more  conscientious  than  those  by 
tue,  learniog,  and  ability  been  duly  whom  they  have  been  chosen  ?   If 
honoured  ?  Has  the  choice  been  usu-  they  should  make  improper  appoint^ 
ally  made  solely  with  a  view  to  the  ments,  can  we  be  surprised,  seeing* 
importance  of  the  office,  and  the  fit-  how  they  have  been  themselves  ap- 
ness  of  the  individual  to  dischai^e  its  pointed?   Do  they  neglect  merit? 
sacred  duties  PIknow  how  your  Lord-  They  never  would  have  had  an  op- 
ship  will  unhesitatingly  answer  these  portunity  oi  so  doing,  had  not  merit 
questions.  You  are  well  aware  that  oeen  neglected.    Are  they  inordi- 
parliamentary  influence  has  always  nately  susceptible  of  those  influences 
had  more  weight  than  the  only  spe-  which  lead  them  to  employ  their 
cies  of  influence  which  should,  on  power  in  providing  for  their  own 
such  occasions,  be  all  prevailing ;  families,  rather  than  to  use  it  in  fur<^ 
and  that  an  individual  is  much  more  therance  of  the  spiritual  objects  for 
likely  to  be  selected  for  the  office  of  the  sake  of  which  it  was  conferred  ? 
Bishop,  because  of  his  Ministerial  They  never  would  have  had  an  op- 
connexions,  than  because  of  that  in-  portunity  of  thus  scandalising  their 
tegrity  and  intelligence,  that  separa-  profession,  if  such,  precisely,  was- 
tion  from  the  world,  and  that  know-^  not  the  case  when  they  were  thero^ 
ledge  of  men,  which  is  so  beautiful-  selves  promoted.    A  change,  there- 
ly  expressed  by  our  Lord,  as  a  com-  fore,  must  take  place  in  the  prinoi- 
bination  of  the  simplicity  of  the  dove  pies  which  seem  hitherto  to  have  re- 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  which  gulated   ecclesiastical  preferments; 
can  alone  enable  the  overseers   of  and  this  change  will  imply  a  total 
God's  heritage  rightly  to  divide  tiie  alteration  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
word  of  truth,  and  so  to  preside  over  have  been  effected, 
its  appointed  ministers,  as  to  pro*  We  have  no  Minister  for  Ecclesi- 
mote  their  efficiency,  appreciate  their  astical  Afiairs.    The  business  of  the 
worth,  and  "  give  them  their  meat  in  Church  islumped  with  the  other  busi- 
due  season."    This  is  a  representa*  ness  of  the  Home  Department;  and 
tion  which  your  Lordship  will  a&<  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
knowledge  to  be  as  true,  as  I  main*  that  it  is  carried  on  with  reference  t# 
tain  it  to  be  deplorable.   And  while  merely  secular  ends,  and  that  that 
the  case  continues  to  be  ao,  nothing  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church 
effectual  can  be  done  for  the  better  which    is  at   the  disposal    of   the 
government  of  the  Church.  As  long  Crown,    Is  only  considered   as  to 
as  its  high  places  are  filled  by  those  much  oil  for  greasing  the  wheels  of 
whose  promotion  has  been  the  result  government,  in  order  that  the  ma* 
of  Ministerial  favouritism,  or  parlia-  chine  of  state  may  r^l  on  mere 
mentary  intrigue,  so  long  will  its  af-  smoothly.    I  now  speak  without  re- 
fairs  be  administered  with  a  view  to  ference  to  the  meiits  or  the  dome* 
temporal  rather  than  spiritual  inter*  rits  of  any  administretien.    Widely 
ests.   And,  while  this  is  the  case,  we  as  the  several  parties  who  hare  go- 
cantiot,  bumaaiy  epeakiag,  expect  vemed  the  country  fet  the  ksl  cen*- 
tbatBishopa  will  be  governed  in  Uie  tury  may  \wve  d\fi«t^  Itom  «m^ 
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other  upon  many  fubjocts,  there  is 
too  muck  reason  to  beliove  that»  in 
this  one  respect^  they  have  exhibited 
a  melanduMy  uniformity ;  all  agree- 
ing to  regard  the  Church  as  aeource 
oc  patronage^  which  might  fairly  be 
employed  either  for  the  gratification 
of  private  partiality,  or  the  purchase 
of  so  much  parliamentary  support 
aa  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
success  of  their  measures.  The 
Church  has  thus  been  uniformly  sacri* 
ficed  to  objects  of  comparatively  but 
little  importance.  The  power  which 
Ministers  possess  over  it,  has  been 
employed  in  perverting  it  from  its 
proper  purpose.  The  same  indivi- 
dual who  was  chained  with  its  con- 
cerns, was  also  charged  with  the 
temporal  concerns  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire ;  and,  as  he  could  not  serve  two 
masters,  one  must  of  necessity  have 
been  neglected.  You,  my  Lord,  do 
not  require  to  be  told,  that  when  the 
interests  of  religion  are  thus  brought 
into  collision  with  projects  of  human 
policy,  that  the  latter  must  always 
prevail  against  the  former.  But  those 
who  have  been  devoted  to  the  con- 
templation of  religious  truth,  with 
an  ardour  and  intensity  somewhat 
proportioned  to  that  which  has  dis- 
tinguished your  Lordship  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  as  a  scholar,  and 
as  a  statesman,  can  alone  estimate 
the  prodigious  injury  which  has  been 
done  to  the  Church,  by  being  thus 
abandoned  to  the  negligence  or  the  in- 
discretion of  intemperate  or  incom- 
petent advisers. 

But  if  the  mischief  which  arose 
from  thus  imposing  upon  the  same 
individual,  and  that  individual  a  lay- 
man, the  care  both  of  lay  and  eccle- 
siastical concerns,  has  hitherto  been 
ereat,  the  danger  of  continuing  to 
do  so  at  present  is  still  greater.  Pre- 
viously to  the  repeal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities,  there  was  some 
security  that  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  being  a  Protest- 
ant, Church  patronage  would  not  be 
employed  with  a  direct  view  to  the 
injury  of  the  Church.  We  are  now 
without  any  such  security.  The 
Home  Secretary,  or  even  the  Prime 
Minister,  may  to-morrow  be  a  Ro- 
man Catholic ;  and  is  it  fitting  that 
such  an  individual  should  possess  the 
power  which  such  stalioss  would  at 

Jiresent  pve  him  of  working  the- 
own&U  oi  our  acflcalMlical  inatU 


tutions?  I  hope  I  do  not  idly  flat- 
ter myself  in  anticipating  how  your 
Lordship,  all  emancipator  as  you 
were,  would  answer  such  a  question. 
And  if  I  do  not,  there  is  additional 
reason  for  believing  that  you  will 
not  be  very  averse  to  a  measure 
which,  by  separating  lay  from  eccle- 
siastical considerations,  would  so  far 
cause  a  natural  division  of  labour 
amongst  the  Ministers  of  llie  Crown, 
and  protect  the  concerns  of  the 
Church  against  such  profane  inter- 
mixture with  secular  transactions, 
which  has,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  been  proved  to 
be  so  injurious. 

The  first  measure,  therefore,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Church, 
should  be  the  appointment  of  a  Mi- 
nister for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  to- 
gether with  a  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, by  whom  the  concerns  of  reli- 
gion, as  far  as  they  come  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  State,  should  be 
steadily  and  vigilantly  superintend- 
ed. By  such  a  measure  two  objects 
would  be  gained — the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  department  would  be  dis- 
embarrassed of  a  very  onerous  re- 
sponsibility, and  relieved  from  ex- 
piosure  to  a  great  temptation;  and 
the  Church  would  receive,  from  the 
new  Commissioners,  a  more  undi»- 
tracted  attention.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered more  with  reference  to  how 
its  condition  might  be  improved,  than 
how  it  might  be  made  subservient  to 
the  promotion  of  temporal  objects. 
Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  is  thus  alone  that 
the  national  religion  can  experience 
the  protection  and  the  encouragement 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  It  is  thus  alone 
that  a  reasonable  hope  can  be  enter- 
tained, that  the  same  judgment  and 
discrimination  which  are  so  obser- 
vable in  appointments  to  legal  and 
military  offices  of  importance,  should 
also  be  manifested  in  the  promotions 
which  take  place  in  the  (Jhurch,  and 
that  individuals  should  be  selected  for 
its  high  stations,  from  an  honest  esti- 
mate of  their  intrinsic  worth,  rather 
than  apartial  and  corrupting  consider- 
ation of  their  accidental  advantages. 

The  principal  objection   to    this 
proposal  would  be,  that  it  implies  a- 
great  sacrifice  of  patronage  on  the 
part  of  Government,  anadett^-uiaNk 
after  ai\,  afioit^  a  etxXaSnte^  ^^  w^ajidfik 
better  appoVntanvate  ^dHua  «c%  ^x^mi- 
aeiKimtAe^  U  ^oca>\MftnfiLwC^««^^ 
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im{>l]^«0acrifico  of  patronage' on  tbe^ 
part' of >  OovernoieiiKl;  $  bul^  i  hiunbljr 
contend,  if  it  does  not-affdvd  ft  cet* 
tainty!j>ifr  fumislMe^ -aimmodabid  pro- 
babilii]H  tkdt  more  card  will -be  takes 
in  the^«^leotiOB  oMndifidtialB  to  fill 
high  and  responeible  stations  in  the 
Church.  This,  after  ally  is  the  great 
object  that  should  be  aimed  at.  The 
patronage  of  the  Church  is  rested  in 
Groyernment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church  ;  and  the  only  solicitude  of 
those  who  hare  the  disposal  of  it, 
onght  to  be,  how  it  may  be  most 
righteously  administered.  The  plan 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit, 
would  diminish  the  temptations  to 
its  abuse,  and  that  to  a  degree  that 
mast  almost  necessitate  its  appropri- 
ation to  strictly  legitimate  objects. 

The  temptations  to  its  abuse  would 
be  diminished  in  two  ways  —  by 
heightening  the  responsibility  of  the 
patrons,  and  by  increasing  their  num- 
ber. Their  responsibility  would  be 
heightened,  because  they  would  be 
regarded  by  the  public  as  individuals 
set  apart  for  guarding  the  purity, 
and  promoting  the  wellbeing  of  the 
Church ;  and  whose  first  duty  it 
would  be  to  see  that,  in  the  promo- 
tions which  took  place,  religion  re- 
ceived no  detriment.  And,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  numbers  were  in- 
creased, while  the  interest  whidi 
they  took,  collectively  and  individu- 
ally, in  the  public  weal,  remained 
the  same,  the  private  motives  which 
any  one  of  them  could  have  for  a  de- 

Earture  from  the  principles  by  which 
e  should  be  guided,  could  seldom 
be- so  great  as  to  tempt  him  to  abuse 
his  pow-ers*  If  there  were  ten  un- 
paici  Commissioners,  (members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  chosen 
for  their  known  devotion  to  it,)  ap- 
pointed to  assist  by  their  counsel  m 
the  selection  of  individuals  to  fill  the 
office  of  Bishops,  supposing  them  to 
be  actuated  by  the  lowest  motives, 
^oamely,  the  desire  of  appointing 
some  relative  or  friend,  these  could 
only  operate  with  one^terUh  oi  the 
force  whiehivouM  b^ong  to  them,  if 
tibe  BoniiBatiea  rested,  as.  at  present, 
wi^  a  eingla  individual,  who  is,  be- 
8lde8,embarras8ed  by  tbemultifarioBa 
dutleeof  acnotherofficev  And  wfaoee  bo- 
tMM  of  ^official  ttsefulnesa  mightdead 
Iritn  i tf  isaarifioe  the-- CJhureh'  ^  to  the 
^UM^  M  -ith'  eoelmi$BtiaaI  wtMige- 

ins:!  II    /..•'-    ,<  /,  .|  .. . 


t(Tliife(iSieopetargrf£Bri:Ae:<Home»(96tr 
psrrtment  corisideirBthatrlietesfrl(90^ 
to*  gratify^ 'and  '«uppei:iea»t  tol  mliiwr 
tatttii  «aid  pmrliafedantary  antagonists 
Yobay off,  or  to ciMiciliate.M  ThftsOitMr^ 
Mi  most  important  dutioa  i « >  .WJhen.  ^ 
bishopric  is  to  be  disposed  .o£»Ntfiey 
are  considemUons  of  wbioh>  a$  things 
stand  at  present,  he  cannot  iV^sedig-Ut. 
Those  who  have  supported  his  mea- 
sures *'  in  the  House/'  would  iconsjk- 
der  themselves  very  ill  used>.if  their 
applications  at  the  Home  Office  were 
unattended  to,  and  a  prefeeence  gi- 
ven to  others,  whose  only  claims  wera 
their  work  as  clergymen,; on iftl^ir 
merit  as  theologians.  .But^  if  icl^i- 
cal  appointments  wen*^  placed  in  .the 
hands  of  commissioners  suah.as--I 
have  supposed,  whose,  eale  busiaffiUe 
would  be  to  see  that  they  were  pp- 
perly  made,  the  very  men  who  wouikl 
be  unscrupulous  and  importunate, 
while  they  regarded  such  patronage 
as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  olScQof 
a  Secretary  of  State,  and  coufereed 
for  the  purpose  of  augmentis^  Ws 
influence,  would  hesitate  to.  .pr>eiss 
the  claims  of  those  whose  interests 
they  weredesirous  to  promote,  upona 
body  of  men  whose  duty  it  w«Ml4.^e 
most  jealously  to  criticdse  their  rpro- 
fiessional  pretensions.  :- l.ur 

Your  Lordship  is  aware,  that  for 
the  proposal  which  I  make,  there  is 
something  very  like  precedent.  Wh^n 
William  the  Third  came  ;tO!(>lhe 
throne  of  these  realms  he  felt'tlMit, 
as  a  stranger,  he  was  not  qualified  |to 
make  a  proper  use  of  his  power  of 
appointing  to  bishoprics,  without 
the  aid  of  a  committee  composed  lof 
discreet  individuals,  well  aiSSected  to- 
wards the  Church  of  England,  by 
whom  his  choice  might  bs  guided. 
Such  a  committee  was  accordingly 
appointed ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  their  natural  prejudices  against 
those  who  were  suspected  of  Jaeo- 
bitism,  they  were  wise  and  diecri- 
rainating  in  their  selections.  Bum^t, 
Hoadly,  and  TiUotson,  are..Aafiies 
which  reflect  no  discredit  ok  Uiose 
by  whom  the  distlaguisiiked/.  indjiiri- 
duals  who  bore  them  weMrr^eam- 
mended  for  the  mitre.     .  -.;  i*  •^-^b 

Now,  if  such  a:oourae>Wa0  v4<vnn- 
ed  necessary  when  thoChttiiQh^.was 
fortified  agimist'  both;  J)ia<o»t<g»i  yyd 
PapisiB,  it  eanaot '  be^iSlippDfwA Avss 
expedieot  «t  a  tuttd*  wkmillMtUeHse 


It9l]  on  the  JlfrnaU^aU  ^O^  Bti^Muhad  Church.  i%» 

to^Me'^ooake  noaeoreft-oCtfleir  olher^aa  frjarmr  to  decide  acoMdlog 

HlMtllUy  ta>tb»  iBBtebDished  xeiigioiri  to  e!rideiice>.or  a  judge  to  af^dicate 

aM^  who  mBy>)«t  any  imoioeiiV  take  aceording:  to  law* 

Ilieir'«eat8  araoDgsthia   M^jesly.'a        lit  wiU  be  said  that-sttokougiit  to 

eMiirtiHulSoDaladvisera  I    Sarelj^  mj  be  tbe  casftat  [>rea«iit ;  that  Biahopa 

liOrdyiborettiilikeljtiiingBhaTecoaae  should  feel  tbemselvea  iiudor  a  as^ 

to  paaa  in  our  day^  than  that  Mr  O*-  cred  obligation  to  consider  netbang 

^iitiell  should  be  a  Cabinet  Minio-  but  the  interests  of  religion  in  their 

te^  or  that  the  Duke  of  Norfc^  or  .  appointments;  and  that  if  tbeir  own 

^e  Earl  of  ^Shrewabury,  should  take  consciences  do  not  influence  them  to 

aleading  part  in  the  formation  of  a  do  what  is  rights  it  would  be  vain  to 

lnew  administration  I  ^  expect  that  they  should  be  so  influ* 

'    But  l-do  not  Urge  the  appointment  enced  by  any  such  measurea  as  are 

of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  proposed.   The  aacred  obligations  of 

a  'Secretary  of  State  for  ecclesiasti-  Bishops  I  do  not  deny;  they  have» 

ea)  affhirs;  so  much  for  the  purpose  however,  been  hitherto  comparative- 

Ofguatdibgligainstthe dangers  which  ly  inoperative,  because   men  have 

threaten  t£e  Church  from  without,  been  chosen  for  that  high  office  who 

'great  and  iouninent  as  these  are,  as  do  not  feel  them.  The  proposal  which 

'of  preventing  the  abuses  which  prey  I  have  made  would,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 

tipon  it  withm,  and  to  which,  if  they  greatly  increase  our  chances  of  good 

■be  not  obviated,  it  must    speedily  Bishops;  and  the  regulations  which 

fair  a  victim.    An  end  must  be  put  I  have  suggested  are  not,  it  may  be 

"to  these  abuses,  or  they  will  put  an  presumed,  ill  calculated  to  keep  alive 

•  end  to  ike  Church.   And  if  we  could  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man  a  sense  of 

'  only -ensure  the  appointment  of  good  his  most  awful  responsibility.  These 

Bishops,  the  Church  would  be  out  of  are  the  two  great  points  at  which 

^danger.  Your  Lordship  couldscarce-  Government  should  aim,  if  they  are 

^ly*  conceive  how   much  would  be  desirous  of  conferring  real  benefit 

"done,- by  any  measure  affording  a  upon  the  Church;  audit  is  most  im- 

'reaboaable   prospect  of  such  a  re-  portant  to  hold  in  mind,  that  all  the 

'SUlt,  towards  remedying  every  evil  care  and  all  the  skill  which  can  be 

under  which  the  establishment  la-  employed  in  the  selection  of  worthy 

bours.  and  meritorious  individuals,  will  not 

When  Parliament  once  practical-  enable  Government  to  dispense  with 

I  }y  irecognised  the  principle,  that  the  any  one  of  the  forms  or  the  ceremo- 

'  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  Govern-  nies  by  which  such  individuals  may 

ment  Should  be  exclusively  appro-  have  impressed  upon  them,  or  re- 

priated  for  the  service  of  religion,  newed  within  them,  a  spirit-stirring 

they  might,  with  consistency,  declare  conviction  of  their  solemn  obliga- 

that  the  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  tions. 

'  every  Bishop  was  a  sacred  trust  for        If  a  judge,  instead  of  presiding  in 

the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  that  a  court  of  law,  surrounded  by  the 

in  the  distribution  of  it  favouritism  circumstances  of  official  dignity,  un- 

and  partiality  should  be  excluded,  der  the  necessity  of  listening  to  the 

.  It  should  be  authoritatively  declared,  pleadinsrs  of   the  parties  between 

that  the  right  of  the  patron  in  such  whom  he  arbitrates,  and  of   pro> 

^  cases  is  not  so  much  a  right  of  selec-  nouncing  his  judgment  in  the  pre- 

-  iwm,  as  a  right  of  adjudication.    He  sence  of  the  public,  felt  himself  at 

cannot  be  so  truly  said  to  possess  the  liberty,  in  his  own  private  apartment, 

privilege  of  choosing  who  «Aa//,  as  of  and  with  no  greater  formality  than 

'  protiounciDg  who  ought,  to  possess  that  which  is  customary  in  the  trans- 

-thi^  benefice  at  his  disposal.   And  as  action  of  private  business,  to  come  to 

'  sxVon  as  he  decides,  **  xnforo  consden^  a  decision  respecting  the  merits  or 

■  fws,'Uhat  a  particular  individual  pos-  demerits  of  particular  individuals, 

sesses  the  ability  and  the  qualinca^  by  which  decision  they  might  be  af- 

'  '<tlote  'whfich  render  him  more  Hkely  fected  either  for  good  or  for  evUbler 

*-  thffh  any  other  to  be  useful,  if  put  in  the  rest  of  their  Hvee^ia it  pvobeUe 

^ '  ■  ykMseMion  of  a  -  particular  prefer-  that  no  private  or  ainisti^  \t&>Meaft^ 

^'M^nii'he  should  feel  himsdf  under  would  ever  'oat^^V\^(a^vcviidi«<«A>^ 

*•  j»  'itnifg'itn  oMignttaa  to  promote  tliat^be  vfouVi  W tiKV^w«^\K^  ^B^iA^ 

^^^ftutPiadtvidtiMiJn  preierenee  U}  any  in  Ms  a^vatd^  \>^  ^n^xl-XvkcA*^' V* 
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lice?  This  is  R  subject  eOncernitt^ 
^hich  your  Lordship  is  much  better 
able  to  judge  thau  i  am :  but  iudeed 
it  does  not  require  a  Terj  extended 
experience  in  Buch  matters  to  be 
able  to  say,  that,  by  such  a  course, 
much  woidd  be  done  to  make  the 
judge  forget  that  he  was  a  public 
functionary,  and  to  give  ftn  imdti^ 
ascendency  to  influences  which  couid 
not  be  too  carefully  excluded.  Now, 
the  supposed  case  of  the  judge  is 
the  actual  case  of  the  bishop.  He 
decides  respecting  the  merits  of  the 
individuals  who  may  be  considered 
as  having  claims  for  preferment, 
without  any  consciousness  of  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  a  public  who 
exercise  a  kind  of  censorship  over 
his  determinations.  He  is,  on  the 
contrary,  surrounded  bv  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  blind  him  to  any  dis- 
criminating appi'eciation  of  real  me- 
rit, and  to  practise,  by  every  artifice, 
upon  his  weakness,  his  partiality,  or 
his  affection.  He  is  taken  out  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  his  sense  of 
public  duty  could  not  die,  and 
brought  into  the  atmosphere  in 
which  more  than  due  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  the  selfishness  and 
the  corruption  of  his  nature.  The 
latter  requires  no  assistance.  Like 
a  rank  weed,  it  flourishes  without 
culture.  The  former  requires  all  the 
assistance  which  can  be  given  to  it. 
And  when  the  very  contrary  of  what 
would  be  right  and  expedient  thus 
takes  place;  when  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  private  affection  is  unne- 
cessarily cherished,  and  the  purify- 
ing influence  of  a  sense  of  public 
duty  unnaturally  repressed  or  ex- 
tinguished, is  it  surprising  that  cle- 
rical appointments  are  made,  in  many 
instances,  less  with  a  view  to  the 
good  of  the  Church,  than  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  individuals  who  are  pro- 
moted ? 

I  ask  any  candid  man,  who  has 
ever  fairly  turned  his  mind  to  the 
subject,  whether  the  first  considera- 
tion of  the  generality  of  those  who 
are  investea  with  patronage  in  the 
Church  is  not,  how  they  may  most 
effectually  employ  it  in  the  service 
of  their  relatives  and  friends  ?  If 
they  are  laymen,  it  is  often  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  In  die  case  of 
Government  or  Uie  Bishops,  it  is  too 
frequeutlymade  subgervient  to  par- 
Jlameatary  interest,  or  to  family  con- 


venience; Tbe  very  most  "UnA^ail 
be  expected: in  eucii  cases  is,' tliaV« 
negative  shoald  be  put  upon- greet 
diaquaiification.  If  the  mm  of  th^ 
brother  of  a  Bishop  was  guilty  bf  any 
offence  which  would  render  kis  pro* 
motion  in  the  Church  a  great  scan- 
dal, he  in^^ht  perhaps  be  passed  byi 
m  farttttefcnrehee  raight  be  shewB 
to  public  opinion.  Buttbe  generali- 
ty of  patrons,  both  lay  and  clerioal, 
would  consider  it  most  itnreasonabie 
to  be  expected  to  give  their  best 
preferments  to  any  individuals,  how^- 
ever  qualified,  before  they  provided 
for  their  own  near  connexiions.  And, 
indeed,  l^e  public  have  become  so 
reconciled  to  this  scandalous  mis- 
appropriation of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, that,  when  a  Bishop  does  oc- 
casionally depai't  from  the  ordinary 
practice,  and  prefer  some  worthy 
man,  from  truly  Christian  motives, 
praise  and  admiration  is  sure  to  at- 
tend him  for  it,  as  though  he  did 
some  extraordinary  thing,  while,  if 
the  matter  were  truly  considered,  he 
would  be  found  to  have  been  simply 
faithful  to  his  trust,  and  to  have  on- 
ly performed  his  bounden  duty. 
**  Dear  me,**  one  says  to  another, 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  de- 
light and  wonder,  *'  such  a  Bishop 
has  given  such  a  living  to  such  a 
person,  from  no  other  motives  than 
the  respect  and  estimation  in  which 
he  held  him,  for  his  2eal  and  ability 
as  a  parish  minister  I*'  In  this  case 
It  may  be  truly  said,  "  exceptio  pro^ 
bat  regulam.^^  The  praise  of  the  in- 
dividual is  the  censure  of  the  body 
to  which  he  belongs.  For  it  would 
be  impossiblo  that,  in  particular 
cases,  such  conduct  could  be  en- 
titled to  praise,  if  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  Bishops  in  the  disposal 
of  their  patronage  were  not  deser- 
ving of  censure. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed,  my 
Lord,  that  I  am  disposed  to  be  very 
severe  upon  the  heads  of  our  Church. 
Undoubtedly  I  cannot  award  to  them 
the  praise  of  great  disinterestedness. 
But,  truly,  such  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed ;  nor  can  I,  when  I  consider  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been 
chosen,  blame  them  for  being  influ- 
enced bv  lower  motives  than  soch 
as  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  high* 
est  sense  of  duty.  It  is  the  Cruvern" 
ment  hy  wViovn,  or  t«.\^^i^  ^Sda  ^>|%\r^ 
nccordinrf  to  wMtfc,  ^^i^v^*'^  ^»^^^ 
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•e.«iy'ii«gkict  «f  voittv  «)r  immnii- 
tko  DftmsffiKtienot',  irith  wfaicb  th^ 
sra  ofaiugeftbte^  if  the  Priiie  MM- 
fttf  idiotlld  fSttf  to  BOitt^  ifidtridtal, 
onlf  kiiovtfn  to  him  ^rougk  hts  p^nr^' 
liamentarf  colmexiotiSy  ^Sir,  wiH 
3roti  aeeept  of  a  bMopric  ?"  it  fs 
Mmnsely  to  be  expected  that  that  ia- 
dividuiii*  how  CDDsciooB  fioerer  he 
xnajr  be  of  his  own  defideacieB, 
slMNild  ear, "  nolo  epUcopari.^*  And 
snrely  tf  he  should  prove  incompe- 
tent to  the  righteous  discharge  of 
hie  important  duties,  the  Minister  by 
whom  these  duties  have  been  so  im- 
properly imposed  upon  him,  is  gull- 
tier  than  he.  This  would  at  once  be 
evident  if  the  charge  confided  to  him 
related  to  the  cure  of  bodies,  and  not . 
to  the  cure  of  souls.  If  a  person,  at 
oBCen^ligentand  incompetent,  were 
appointed  to  the  care  of  an  hospital, 
-appointed  without  any  reference 
to  nis  professional  qualifications, 
and  solely  because  of  his  parliament- 
ary interest,  what  an  outcry  would 
be  raised,  and  how  would  the  €ro- 
vemment  be  denounced  which  could 
thus  trifle  with  the  lives  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's'Subjects?  Tills  is  a  matter 
ia  which  the  public  would  feel  a 
lively  interest,  and  the  promptest 
measures  would  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  so  intolerable 
an  evil.  Bui,  such  is  the  different 
efiCjmate  which  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple make  of  things  temporal  and 
tbkiffs  eternal,  that  a  system  which 
would  be  denounced  as  an  abomi- 
nation if  it  merely  related  to  their 
bodies,  is  r^arded  with  indifference, 
if  not  complacency,  because  the  mis- 
chief which  it  is  calculated  to  work 
is  purely  of  a  spiritual  kind,  and  does 
not  materially  or  ostensibly  interfere 
with  their  wellbeing  In  this  present 
world. 

And  even,  my  Lord,  when  Go- 
vernment intend  to  do  right,  such  is 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  sys- 
tem according  to  which  they  have 
hitherto  worked,  they  are  seldom 
able  to  do  so.  They  have  of  late 
years  made  some  appointments, 
clearly  with  the  noost  disinterested 
views*  Men^  eminent  for  their  scho- 
larship, have  been  raised  from  pro- 
fessorships in  our  Universilies  lo  the 
niiire«  But»  while  I  am  bound  to  ad- 
mit .that  the  CUuroh  is  thus  indebted 
to  the  Goveaunent  for  some  good 
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BlAliops,  ttntrst  Add  (hat  Httle  regard 
Bpems  to  have  been  Y^id  to  any  pe- 
culiar fitness  for  the  sact^d  offiee  in 
'Mi6h  appointments;  and  accordingly 
some  of  those  in  whose  %!evatHm 
the  dovemmient  have  felt  an  honest 
pride,  are  posittvelr  to  b^  reckoned 
amongst  the  worst  Bishops  upon  the 
bench.  Their  election,  though  dis- 
interested, was  not  judicious.  They 
were  chosen  rather  because  of  tlieir 
ffeneral  eminence  and  ability,  than 
oecause  of  the  distinct  recognition  in 
them  of  the  virtues  and  the  talents 
which  would  ensure  that  the  duties 
of  their  high  office  should  be  well 
and  wisely  administered.  In  fact, 
the  office  was  conferred  upon  theih 
as  a  reward,  instead  of  their  being 
chosen  to  the  oflSce  from  a  convic- 
tion that  they  would  fitliest  execute 
its  important  functions.    It  was  re- 

Srdea  as  a  kind  of  ^  finis  laborttmy 
id,  however  gratified  the  public 
may  have  been  at  thus  seeing  merit 
reap  a  very  rich  reward,  when  such 
individuals  are  fairly  chargeable  with 
disposing  of  their  preferments  more 
with  reference  to  their  family  inte- 
rests than  to  the  good  of  the  Church, 
the  scandal  thence  arising  is  greater 
than  it  would  be  if  they  themselves 
had  not  been  so  dblnterestedly  pro- 
moted. 

And  with  respect  to  the  value  of 
the  encouragement  thus  given  to 
merit,  to  what  does  it  amount  ?  Does 
it  tend  to  encourage  professional 
merit, — that  species  of  merit  which 
most  stands  in  need  of  encourage- 
ment ?  I  dare  say  that  when  Govern- 
ment feel  at  liberty  to  make  an 
honest  appointment  in  the  Church, 
professional  merit  on  the  part  of  any 
mdividual  will  be  no  bar  to  his  ad- 
vancement But  this  is  almost  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said.  For  a 
good  commentator  upon  some  an- 
cient classic,  or  an  able  writer  of  a 
history  of  Greece,  or  an  ingenious 
essayist  upon  political  economy,  or 
an  eminent  astronomer,  m*  an  eru- 
dite antiquarian,  is  just  as  likely  to 
be  the  object  of  their  choice  on  such 
occasions,  as  the  individual  whose 
personal  and  strictly  professional 
merits  should  mere  decidedly  entitle 
him  to  notice.  Their  object  is  gained 
if  they  obtain  the  etlat  of  a  diiia- 
teresttd  appointmetit.  And  tlrnt, 
they  are  leu  to  Imaghio,  is  some- 
times accomplished  most  efi^ctually 
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br  the,  promotion  of  eome  one  who  iU  aecret  wemji  h«  irJU  .fttrilui,  Ui 

poBHeMM  no. parliamentary  liit«j'est,  tiiia  great  lord  or  comoifnifU'i.UiB 

and  urho  h^B  attained  a  coneiderable  *>'"■■— —'-  — '"  *■-  ji.»„^j  .«#  i 
ihars  of  icieBti&c  oi  literary  dis- 
tioctioa. 
What,  then,  csn  he  said  for 


1,  thfl  natural  tendency  of  which 
is  to  put  in  the  highest  places  in  the 
Churd),  individuus  whose  chief,  or 
perhaps  only  recammendatiou  is, 
that  they  are  the  friends  or  the  con- 
nexiuDS  of  some  powerful  family; 
and  under  the  influence  of  which, 
even  when  the  GoTemment  are 
anxious  to  compL'nsate,  by  one 
praixeworthy  appointment,  for  tlic 
many  instances  in  which  professional 
merit  was  altogether  neglected,  they 
are  betrayed,  either  from  ignorance 
or  carelessnesH,  iota  mistakes,  which 
are  scarcely  less  to  be  deplored  than 


bishopric  will  be  diapp^  .o^  w 
the  purpoae  of  wcurliur  bu  aonipwta 
and  nie  compliB&ce  will  b^  ~n"Tl- 
bered  on  dioifi  occasiona  wWi  Uia 
important  that  he  should  b^  abki  to 
coinrnand  a  majority  id  Uie  HaUH 
of  Commona.  But  if  he  be  an  b.O- 
nesC  man,  he  may  sa^  to  the  borough 
proprietor,  "No,  air;  no  uipiloit 
which  you  can  give  me  shall  ioQpca 
me  to  sacrifice  the  iutereata  of  r^ 
ligion.  While  I  hold  the  relna  of 
poner,  the  Church  shall  never  ba 
desecrated  by  an  unGt  appointment.^ 
The  Minister  who  had  toe  courage 
and  the  virtue  to  use  this  language, 
would,  1  am  persuaded,  gain  more 
than  he  could  lose  by  iL  Ue  mlgfit 
the  purchased  aupport  of  a 


1  which  the  claiina  of 


deliberate  injus-     few  great  lords,  but  he  would  be 


than  compensated  for  It  by  the 


deserving   persons    are    designedly     accessionofatreogthwbichhe would 


paxsed  by,  and  the  beat  interests  of 
the  Church  formally  sacrificed  to 
theirnotions  of  political  expediency? 
Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  must  be  changed. 
Nor  can  I  conceive  how  a  change 
may  more  fittingly  begin  than  by  the 
division  of  labour  which  I  have  sug- 
gested; by  means  of  which,  a  eepa- 
Tution  would  take  place  between 
offices  which    should    never  have 


from  the  people.  He  would 
find  that  honesty  was  the  beat  policy; 
and  the  conviction  of  hia  rectitude 
to  which  such  conduct  would  give " 
rise,  would  cause  even  those  verf  _ 
individuals  to  respect  his  iuteg^tly,, 
who,  if  he  were  a  different  miui,  ' 
would  have  traded  upon  bis  corrop-. 
tion.  For  ive  must  not  suppose,  ia^ 
Lord,  that  all  those  who  pro6t  by' 


-      -  -  ^-j8t  bj 

been  united,  and  no  Minister  of  the  the  present  system,  therofore  Jij^ 

Crown   would   be   exposed   to   the  prove  of  it.     No  such  thing.     M^j 

temptation  of  bartering  stations  in  of  them  disapprove  of  it ;   the/  dla- ' 

the    Church,    whirli    impose   upon  approve,  decidedly,  of  making  the^ 

them  an  awful  spiritual  responsiliili'  high  places  in  the  Church  the  piiir' 

ty,  for  that  bpecies  of  support  in  Par-  chase    of   parliamentary    service^  :. 

liament,  by  which  the  other  business  but  they  say,  "  as  this  is  the  systelll, 

committed  to  his  charge  may   be  and  as  these  good  things  are  gotnff,' 

transacted  with  least  inconvenience,  we  may  as  well  take  aavanCage  oflt 

Much  has  been  said,  and  much  as  longas  it  la^tts,  andliaveoursha^ 


of  them."  Only  let  a  conacleniluw 
Minister  arise,  who  is  determlnefl 
that  such  an  abomination  abnJl 
no  longer  receive  his  countenance, 
and  he  will  find  the  very  class  of 
persons  who  were    most  ready. to 


may  be  said,  of  the  necessity 

posed  upon   practical   statesmen  to 

conciliate  those  great  interests,  by 

whose  influence  the  buainess  of  the 

nation  must  be  carried  on  ;  and  that 

tbdr  wishes   must  bo  consulted  in  ^__    ... 

thu  more  important  clei'icnl  arrange-  avail  themselves  of  them,  as  lone  u 

menis.    I,  my  Lord,  never  was,  and  they  were  available  for  their  ilae  and 

never  will  be,  a  believer  in  any  such  benefit,  not  the  least  ready  to  aecond 

necessity.     A  Ministerof  t)ie  Croivn  him  in  his  most  praiHeirot'tbj''Uid 

iH  addressed  by  a  great  parliament-  high-minded  deterniinatiim. 

ary  lord  or  commoner,  who  says  to  The  propoi 

him — "  appoint  my  sou  or  my  bro-  submit  to  you 

ther  to  such  a  bishopric  ■ or"  has  been  yet 

' — ri^s  Minister  knows  the  alterna-  scheme  of  sp 

tir^^  ir  he  is  a  timid  man,  or  a  departure  fro 

tlufeSaritfg  miat,  or  one  who  rares  ciples  of  out 

Botii^t^  tlie  Church,  or  who  is  bdieye  thai 
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gooi  mM  MMiiid^  and  timt  it  la  only    shops  are  gravely  tdd,  that  so  much 


neceMhrr  to  «et  up  to  the  conception 
of  thttie  V  ^i^lMMtt  H  was  framed^  in 
order  UHfeQeottipliiA  eyerv  tilings  prac- 
ticatthi^9r  the  benefit  or  religion. 


wealth  is  not  good  for  their  aouls. 
Vow,  if  this  otjectioa  were  made  bjr 
individuals  who  practically  erincea, 
ia  their  own  persons,  anjr  real  appre- 


1f  te  striking  and  worthy  part  of    hension  of  the  danger  of  riches,  now- 


the  paMhs  fbel  an  objection  that  lar^e 
reveniMs  should  l>e  appropriated  tor 
the  use  of  Bishops,  it  is  chiefly  be- 
caoae  of  the  improper  appointments 
that  have  been  hitherto  made.  Let 
BiahoM  be  bat  what  they  ought  to 


eycr  we  might  dusent  from  their 
opinion,  we  could  not  but  respect 
tneir  sincerity.  To  them  we  shonld 
be  contented  to  say,  that  if  the  indi* 
yiduals  who  were  appointed  to  fill  the 
office  of  Bishops,  were  not  above  the 


be,  and  It  will  be  acknowledged  that    temptations  which  riches  imply,  tliey 


largd  revenues  could  not  be  in  better 
haaak  Even  as  matters  stand,  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  are  better  em- 
ployed than  they  would  be,  if  they 
were  confiscated,  and  handed  over 
tolaypn^rletors.  Talce  any  bishop- 
ric either  in  England  or  Ireland, 
and  let  a  foir  comparison  be  institu- 
ted between  the  manner  in  which  its 
reyenues  have  been  employed  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  ana  those  of  any 
other  lay  property  of  the  same 
amolinti-— let  ^ijbe  enquired  which 
has  dieriahed  mtwt  worth,  which 
has  relieved  most  poverty,  which 
has  stven  to  industry  the  most  be- 
nefiml  stimulus, — and  if  the  very 
wofMt  managed  bishopric  during 
that  period  be  not  proved  to  have 
been  more  advantegeous  to  the 
country,  eyen  without  any  reference 
to  lit  spiritual  uses,  than  the  very 
beat  nianaged  private  property,  I 
baya  not  read  aright  the  lessons  of 
hktMj  and  experience.  This  I  say, 
witb  a  fuir  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  the  statement  which  has  been  so 
oalentatiously  put  forward  by  the 
enmnies  of  our  establishment,  that 
Church  lands  have  been  always 
imperfectly  cultivated.  That  such 
has  been  the  case,  is  owing,  chiefly, 
to  tii#  state  of  insecurity  in  which 
Church  property  is  placed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  clamours  excited  by 
those  who  are  tlie  enemies  of  the 
Church.    But  even  taking  in  their 


would  be  unfit  for  their  stations ;  and 
that,  if  they  did  stand  above  such 
temptatiops,  riches  could  not  be  in 
better  hands.  If  they  were  useful  for 
no  other  purpose,  they  would  be  emi- 
nently useful  for  this,  viz.  shewing 
how  to  use  without  abusing  the  gifts  w 
Providence.  But  your  Lordship  very 
well  knows,  that  the  objectors  are, 

fenerally  speaking,  a  class  who  are 
y  no  means  over  solicitous  about 
exemplifying  the  Christian  virtues ; 
and  no  one  of  whom  has  ever  yet 
taken  a  fancy  to  prove  the  reality  of 
his  fears  by  a  life  of  voluntary  po- 
verty. On  the  contrary,  they  make 
as  much  money  as  they  can;  and 
seem  to  have  no  fears  but  lest  they 
should  lose  it.  Now,  if  they  reason- 
ed thus,  and  said,  "  Riches  are  dan- 
gerous  even  for  a  Bishop,  how  much 
more  dangerous  must  they  be  for  a 
sinner  like  me  ?"  they  would  be  only 
consistent;  their  words  would  square 
with  their  conduct.  As  matters  stand 
at  present,  their  conduct  says  one 
thing,  their  words  say  another.  And, 
as  practical  men,  the  only  conclusion 
to  which  we  can  possibly  come  is 
this,  that  as  they  find  riches  Very 
compatible  with  their  spiritual  well- 
being,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  they 
maybe  compatible  with  the  spiritual 
wellbein^  of  Bishops  also. 

In  trutli,  my  Lord,  no  one  of  the 
evils  connected  with  our  establish- 
ment, and  which  it  should  be  the  ob- 


wtd<^t  latitude  the  statements  which    ject  of  Government  to  remedy,  is  re- 


teye  been  made  to  this  effect,  all 
the  dnkwback  which  this  implies, 
will  not  reduce  the  sum-total  of  the 
gmd  which  lias  been  done  by  the 
osolcal  possessors  of  ecclesiastical 
rtysBiiMito  the  level  of  that  to  which 
My  dmilar  number  of  lay  proprie- 
tars  may  lay  daim  as  their  contri- 
bntfoii  to  the  public  advantage. 
Mat  ike  i^ee&m  to  church  pro- 
piflntr  iakea  Mootber  form.  The  Bi- 
F9X»  xax.  NO,  cxv. 


ferable  either  to  its  wealth  or  its 
poverty.  For  their  correction,  there- 
fore, it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  dis- 
turb the  present  arrangements  of  the 
Church.  The  effect  of  any  interfe- 
rence with  them  must  be  to  unsettle 
the  foundation  on  which  they  at  pre- 
sent rest,  and  \o  aSioii^  vgl  qy.w»%» 
and  {nve.an  \mpv\«A«\AiQ^^tiMMB 
by  wnicli  tbey  wo\^\»Vttn4f»- J^ 
am  inyae\{  no  aAc^^y  tac 
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tenance  of  tbe  prelates'  incomes  pre- 
cisely at  their  present  amount ;  and 
I  can,  perhaps,  recognise  a  certain 
advantage  as  likely  to  accrue  from  a 
more  perfect  equalisation  of  their 
preferments.  But  I  cannot  say,  that 
this  advantage  would  not  be  too 
dearly  purchased  by  the  admission 
of  a  principle  which  must  make  all 
Church  property  precarious.  And  it 
is  not  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
theory  of  our  establishment,  which 
should  reconcile  any  of  its  sincere 
well- wishers  to  a  project  which  would 
render  its  possession  insecure. 

Let  our  establishment  be  rendered 
as  efficient  as  it  is  possible  to  be, 
and  we  will  hear  no  more,  at  least 
in  the  shape  of  objection,  of  the 
wealth  of  one  class  of  its  clergy,  and 
the  poverty  of  another.  When  a  man 
has  been  thirty  or  forty  years  before 
the  public  in  his  professional  capa* 
city,  his  character  must  be  pretty 
well  known ;  and  if  any  taint  of  ava- 
rice belong  to  him,  he  should  be 
deemed  unfit  for  the  office  of  Bishop. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  have, 
for  such'  a  period,  exhibited  those 
Tirtaes  whicn  mark  him  as  a  follow- 
er of  his  Divine  Master ;  if  his  affec- 
tions have  been  so  long  ^  set  on 
thin^  above,  not  on  thin^  of  the 
earth,"  it  is  but  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  the  same  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  heart  will  attend  him 
in  a  higher  station.  To  such.a  man, 
therefore,  more  ample  funds  will 
only  be  more  ample  means  of  doing 
good ;  and  although  he  may  not  keep 
so  many  dogs  or  horses  as  this  lord, 
or  that  squire,  yet  will  his  expendi- 
ture not  be  less  creditable  to  him- 
self, or  less  beneficial  to  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

If  such  and  such  only  were  ap- 
pointed Bishops,  we  would  hear  but 
few  complaints  of  the  poverty  of  the 
inferior  clergy;  for  they  would  all 
be  promoted  according  to  their  worth 
ana  services.  I  am  against  any  re- 
gulation which  should  prescribe  that 
a  certain  standing  entitled  a  clergy- 
man to  promotion.  By  such  a  rule 
no  distinction  would  be  made  be- 
tween the  drones  and  the  bees.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  very  well  to  pro- 
Tioe,  that  a  clergyman  sliould  be 
some  years  in  the  ministry  before  he 
ftras  entitled  to  become  a  rictor.  Un- 
dertheeye  of  a  vigilaut  and  discrimi- 
UMito^ Bishop,  however,  all  would  go 
on  weJJereu  without  any  such  provi- 


sion ;  but  it  would  be  necessary,  for 
many  reasons,  to  keep  blm  in  perpe- 
tuid  remembrance  of  his  sacred  ob- 
ligation.   Every  appointment  which 
he  made  should  take  place  in  public. 
It  should  be  done  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  of  his  congregation.    Nothing 
should  be  wanting  which  could  im- 
press both  upon  himself  and  the  be- 
holders that  he  was  about  to  perform 
a  solemn  relidous  act,  upon  which 
might  depena  the  spiritual  wellbeing 
of  thousands.  Canit  be  supposed,  tiiat^ 
in  such  a  case,  he  would  be  as  acces- 
sible to  carnal,  corrupting,  or  pre- 
sumptuous solicitations,  as  many  of 
the  Bishops  are  at  present  ?  Assured- 
ly he  would  not.    He  would  be  pla- 
ced under  circumstances  in  which 
''  all  that  was  carnal  would  die  in 
him,  and  all  things  belonging  to  the 
spirit  would  live  and  grow  in  him." 
Every  project  of  famuy  aggrandise- 
ment would  be  repressed,  when  he 
called  upon  the  congregation  to  join 
with  him  in  prayer,  "  that  tbe  Lord 
of  the  harvest  might  send  forth  la- 
bourers into  the  harvest"    He  could 
not  think,  in  such  a  moment,  of  ma- 
king merchandise  of  the  souls  of 
men :  and  rare,  indeed,  would  be  the 
appointment   which   would    cause 
scandal  to  religion. 

Thus,  by  providing  good  men  fbr 
the  higher  offices,  we  would  cause 
that  good  men  in  the  lower  offices 
should  never  be,  for  any  length  of 
time,  unprovided.  This,  surely,  will 
be  admitted  to  be  a  better  mode  of 
remedying  an  evil  which  every  one 
must  acknowledge  and  deplore,  than 
a  regulation  which,  by  raising  the 
stipends  of  curates,  would  hare  a 
tendency  to  banish  useful  labourers 
from  the  Church,  and  tills,  by  an  in- 
terference with  vested  rights  which 
must  bring  all  ecclesiastical  properfr 
into  danger.  The  State,  my  Lord, 
cannot  at  present  too  jealously  ruard 
against  every  project  which  nears 
even  a  semblance  of  spoliation.  Tfiese 
projects  may  begin  with  tibe  Cbnrcfa, 
Dut,  depend  upon  it,  they  cannot  end 
there.  If  possessions,  the  mostancient, 
the  most  sacred,  and  the  most  im- 
prescriptible, are  invaded,  upon  what 
principle  can  any  other  species  of 
property  be  deemed  secure  ?  If  the 
clergy,  from  usufructuary  proprie- 
tors, are  degraded  to  the  class  of 
mere  s\\pen£ax\««;  m&V  ^vct  \in^ 
perty  \a  to  be  commutftA.  Iot  ^aXafn^ 
to  be  deletmiiie^  b^  ^  *"  <vfa»^>»m 
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meruifconeideration  of  the  services 
they  perform^  these  services  being 
efitimated  by  those  who  despise  their 
office  and  character,  we  may  easily 
conceive  the  species  of  estimation  in 
which  the  ministers  of  religion  will 
be  held.  And  when  we  consider, 
Uiat,  by  such  a  course,  the  populace 
will  have  got  but  a  taste  of  plunder, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  appetite  which 
shall  be  thus  excited  from  gratifying 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  hereditarv  proprietors, 
whose  titles  cannot  be  considered 
better  than  those  which  they  have 
themselves  contributed  to  destroy, 
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and  who,  when  they  thus,  in  their 
turn,  become  the  victims  of  popular 
caprice,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  sufier 
any  thine  more  than  the  awards  of 
evenhanaed  justice  ? 

But  I  have  already  detained  your 
Lordship  too  long,  and  will  conclude 
for  the  present  by  assuring  you,  that 
if  I  did  not  feel  much  respect  for 
yoiu:  talents,  and  was  not  led  to  be- 
lieve,  by  many  of  your  acts  and  ex- 
pressions, that  you  are  a  sincere 
well-wisher  of  our  venerable  Church, 
I  never  would  have  so  far  trespass- 
ed upon  your  attention. 

Scrutator. 


TOM  cringle's  log.* 


The  only  other  midshipman  on 
board  the  cutter  beside  young  Wal- 
colm,  whose  miserable  death  we  had 
witnessed,  was  a  slight  delicate  little 
fellow,  about  fourteen  years  old,  of 
the  name  of  Duncan;  he  was  the 
smallest  boy  of  his  age  I  ever  Baw,and 
had  been  badly  hurt  in  repellhag  the 
attack  of  the  pirate.  His  wound  was 
a  lacerated  puncture  in  the  left  shoul- 
der from  a  boarding-pike,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  be  healing  kindly,  and  for 
some  days  we  thought  he  was  doing 
well.  However,  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  before  we  made  Ja- 
maica, the  surgeon  accosted  Mr  Dou- 
glas as  we  were  walking  tiie  deck 
together.  **  I  fear  little  Duncan  is 
going  to  slip  through  my  fingers  after 
aU,  sir."—"  No  I— I  thought  he  had 
been  better^" — "  So  he  was  till  about 
noon,  when  a  twitching  of  the  mus- 
cles came  on,  which  I  fear  betokens 
lock  jaw ;  he  wavers,  too,  now  and 
then,  a  bad  sign  of  itself  where  there  is 
a  fretting  wound." — We  went  below, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  wind-sail 
that. was  let  down  close  to  where  his 
bammock  was  slung,  the  heat  of  the 
jsniall  vessel  was  suffocating.  The 
large  coarse  tallow  candle  in  the  pui*- 
aers  lantern,  that  hung  beside  his 
aboulder,around  which  the  loathsome 
cockroaches  fluttered  like  moths  in 
a  summer  evening,  filled  the  be- 
.  tween  decks  with  a  rancid  oily  smell, 
and  with  smoke  as  from  a  torch, 
iwhile  it  ran  down  and  melted  like 
fat  before  a  Gre,  It  cast  a  dull 
^ddy  gleam  on  the  pale  face  of  the 


brown-haired,  girlish-lookii^  lad,  as 
he  lay  in  his  narrow  hammock.  When 
we  entered,  an  old  quarter-master 
was  rubbing  his  legs,  which  were 
jerking  about  like  the  limbs  of  a  gal- 
vinized  frog,  while  two  of  the  boys  ' 
held  his  arms,  also  violently  convul- 
sed. The  poor  little  fellow  was  cry- 
ing and  sobbing  most  piteously,  but 
made  a  strong  effort  to  compose 
himself  and  *' be  a  man"  when  he 
saw  us.—*'  This  is  so  good  of  you, 
Mr  Cringle !  you  will  take  charge  of 
mv  letter  to  my  sister,  I  know  you 
will? — I  say,  Anson,"  to  the  quar- 
ter-master,  ^  do  lift  me  up  a  little 
till  I  try  and  finish  it^It  will  be  a 
sore  heart  to  poor  Sarah.]  she  has  no 
mother  now,  nor  father,  and  aunt  is 
not  over  kind," — and  again-he  wept 
bitterlv.  *'  Confound  tnis  jumping 
hand,  it  won't  keep  steady,  all  I  can 
do.  —  I  say,  Doctor,  I  afaa'n't  die 
this  time,  shall  I  ?" —  <<I  hopeHot,  my 
fine  little  fellow."—"  I  don't  think  I 
shall;  I  shall  live  to  be^pan  yet^  in. 
spite  of  that  bloody  Bu^gpder's  pike, 
I  know  I  shall."  God  help  me,  the 
death  rattle  was  already  in  his  throat, 
and  the  flame  was  flickering  in  the 
socket;  even  as  he  spoke,  the  muscles 
of  his  neck  stiffened  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  thought  he  waa  choked,  bu^the 
violence  oT  the  convulsion  quickly 
subsided.  "  I  am  done  for,  Doctor !" 
he  could  no  longer  op^n  his  mouth, 
but  spoke  through  his  clQIl!el^^^^ft%^ 
— *'  1  feel  \l  iiON»\-^^<i^  K^\s\^N:i 
receive  my^aQM\»  va<d^i^t^XA^XiTai  "^^^ 
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ft4vatiolagto  liie  final  utruggle,  far  he 
now  fare  a -radden  and  Bnarp  erf, 
Md  «tret«bed  out  his  legs  and  arm8» 
whioh  tettantly  became  as  rigid  as 
niarblei  and  in  his  agony  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  side  latood  on,  but  he 
was  no  ionger  sensible.    ^  Sister," 
he  said  with  difficulty—''  Don't  let 
them  throw  me  overboard ;  there  are 
sharks  here."— '*  Land  on  the  lee- 
l^ow,"-— sungout  the  man  at  the  mast- 
head. The  common  life  sound  would 
not  have  moved  any  of  us  in  the  rou- 
tine of  du^,  but  bursting  in,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  made  us  all 
start,  as  if  it  had  been  something  un- 
usual ;  the  dying  midshipman  heard 
it,  and  said  calmly—"  Land,— I  will 
never  see   it — But  how   blue  all 
your  lips  look.  —  It  is  cold,  pier- 
cing cold,  and  dark,  dark."    Some- 
thing seemed  to  rise  in  his  throat, 
histealures  sharpened  still  more, 
and  he  tried  to  ffasp,  but  his  clenched 
teedi  prevented  hun— -he  was  ffone. 
I  went  on   deck  with   a   heavy 
heart,  and,  on  looking  in  the  dh'ec- 
Hon  indicated,  I  beheld  the  towering 
Bhie   Mountain   peak   rising   hi^h 
above  the  horizon,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles,  with  its  outline 
clear  and  distinct  against  the  splen- 
did western  sky,  now  glorioufily  il- 
lumined by  the  light  ot  the  set  sun. 
We  stood  on  under  easy  sail  for  the 
n^ht,  and  next  morning  when  the 
day  broke,  we  were  off  the  east  end 
of  the  magnificent  Island  of  Jamaica. 
The  stopendous  peak  now  appeared 
to  rise  close  aboard  of  us,  witn  alarge 
solitary  star  sparkling  onhis  forehead, 
and  Teared  his  forest-crowned  sum- 
mit high  into  the  cold  blue  sky,  im- 
pending over  us  in  firowning  magni- 
icence^  while  the  long  dark  ranffe 
of  tiie  Blue  Mountains,  with  their 
outlines  hmrd  and  dear  in  the  nej 
Uffht,  sloped  away  on  each  side  of 
Imn  as  if  they  had  been  the  Giant's 
dioulders.    Great  masses  of  white 
mist  hung  on  their  sides  about  half 
way  down,  but  all  the  valleys  and 
coast  as  yet  slept  in  the  darkness. 
1¥e  could  see  that  the  land-wind  was 
Mowing  strong  in  shore,  from  the 
darker  colour  of  the  water,  and  the 
'  speed  with  which  the  coasters,  only 
dhtinpiishable  by  their  white  sails, 
'  'tfid  afong";  whBe  astern  of  us,  out  at 
9^*^eiwHhinB  caUe's  length,  for 
wf9  Md'ODlf  abot  bejrood  its  influ- 
^aoi^  ^MTprertdUDg  imde-iriDd  blew 
s  Biuart  breexe,  coming  up  strong  to 
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a  defined  line,  hojtoadwhicihfandb^ 
tween  it,  and  the.iiujduenfNh  qCiI)^ 
landrwindr  there  was.  a  hi^U  HAi^ 
lead-coloured  sea^  Abouit.haIffli.aiUe 
broad,  with  a  long,  heavy' ^ouud- 
Bwell  rolling,  but  smooth -as  glass, 
and  without  even  a  ripple  oathe  sup^- 
face,  in  the  midst  ot  which  .velay 
dead  becalmed. 

The  heavy  dew  was  shaken  -in 
lar^e  drops  out  of  thO'Wet  fla];^i^ 
sails,  affamst  which  ike  reef  p^te 
pattered  like  hail  as  the  vei^sel  soil- 
ed. The  decks  were  wet  .and  )Sttp- 
pery,and  our  jackets  saturated,  wiih 
moisture ;  but  we  enjoyed  the  luiunry 
of  cold  to  a  degree  that  made  the  sea 
water  when  dashed  about  the  deck>j 
as  they  were  being  holystoned^  ap- 
pear absolutelpr  warm.  Presently  all 
nature  awoke  m  its  freshness  so  sud- 
denly, that  it  looked  like  a  change  of 
scene  in  a  tlieatrc.  The  sun,  as  yet 
set  to  us,  rose  to  the  huge  peak,  and 
glanced  like  lightniiM;  on  hts  enm- 
init,  making  it  gleam  Iwean  amethyst. 
Tlie  clouds  on  his  shagffy  ribs  redled 
upwards,  and  envelop^bis  headaud 
shoulders,  and  were  replaced  hy-  the 
thin  blue  mists  wliich  aeoeadedi  Umsi 
the  valleys,  forming  a  fleecy  .caiK^y, 
beneath  whichappeared  hillanddfi^, 
woods  and  cultivated  landiiu  iw^ore 
all  had  been  undistinguishahle  etjiai- 
nute  before,  and  gushing  streams 
burst  from  the  mountain  sides* like 
gouts  of  froth,  marking  tlieir,  cou^e 
m  the  level  grounds  by  the  vapeors 
they  sent  up.  Then  Breere  milHow- 
ers  burst  into  lights  and  cattle  mills, 
Avith  tlicir  cone-shaped  roofiij  jQid 
overseers'  houses,  and  water  ttiJJs, 
with  the  white  spray  falling  from  4^0 
wheels,  and  suear-works^  with  long 
pennants  of  white  smoke,  streawlng 
from  the  boiling-house  chimneys  in 
the  morning  wind.  Immediately  Af- 
ter, gangs  of  negroes  were  scfuiat 
work;  loaded  waggons,  with  enor- 
mous teams  of  fourteen  to  twenty 
oxen  dragging  them,  rolled  along.  Ihe 
roads ;  long  strings  of  mules  loeded 
with  canes  were  threading  the  fiekb ; 
dragging  vessels  were  seen  to  shove 
out  from  every  cove;  the. morning 
song  of  the  black  fislifrmen  was 
heard,  while  their  liny  raimes,  like 
black  specks,  started  up  aydUfnly 
on  all  sides  of  usi  a»,.fft.tfcey,.^ 
floated  from  th«  \Mkus«^  eCvA^^sna ; 
and  ihe  wkil\ii|^  aeameitactlwiX^Tc^, 
and  aa  U  by  i»i%Vc«5»im»\B^aK^AaBi 

cooUiefle  au^beauVf  >uii^«t  ^e  Oa^en 
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iog  influeuce  of  the  rapidly  risiug 
stml'-^^  flFed'«  gmi,  and  iiuide  the 

€&o)^  With  ihrae  tiegroes  in  it^  sIm- 
V^  eff 'iVotti  a  small'  schooaer  lying 
to  abiomt^a  mlle^^o  leeward.    They 
w^tit  ^on 'alongside,  when  one  of 
ihe  tht-ee  jumped  on  board.    This 
Wasthe  pilot,  a  8laTe»a6  i  knew,  and, 
in  my  innocence,  I  expected  to  see 
'Oomethrng  very  squalid  and  miser- 
able/Imt  tiiere  was  nothing  of  tiie 
l^^iid^  For  I  never  in  my  lite  saw  a 
iiiore  sprace  salt  water  dandy,  in  a 
ilBBall  way;    He  was  well  dressed, 
fei^cordhig  to  a  seaman's  notion — 
clean  white  trowsers,  checlc  shirt, 
with  white  lapels,  neatly  fastened 
at  the   throat  with  a  black  ribbon, 
timart  straw  hat;  and  altogether  he 
carried  an  appearance  of  comfort— I 
was  going  to  write  independence-— 
about  him,  that  I  was  by  no  means 
prepared  for.  He  moved  about  with 
a  S¥mggering  roll,  grinning  and  laugh- 
ing with  the  seamen.  <*Isay,Blackie," 
said  Mr  Douglas.— "  Joiin  Lodfi^, 
■massa;  if  you  please,  massa;  Blaekie 
■  ii^no^ politeful,  sir,"  whereupon  he 
'Bhe^eldMs  white  teeth  again.  '<  Well, 
'•welli'le^n' Lodge,  you  are  running 
/ttfiltt^toO'cUMdeimrely;"  and  the  re- 
«Mrk  seemed*  seasonable  enough  to 
''ABttaa^g^yforUke  rocks  on  the  bold 
^sil^e  were  n#w  within  half  pistol- 
"ishSdll^*' Mind  your  eye,"  shouted 
>M'  Anson.    ^  You  will  have  us 
-«»hOreV  yrtu  black  rascal!"—"  You, 
-  !sir^  ■  whac  water-  have  you  here  ?" 
'Sung  <mt  Mr  Splinter.   "  Salt  water, 
-'massa,"  rapped  out  Lodge,  fairly 
'■-dumfounded  by  such  a  volley  of 
-'^iitfestions—- **  You  hab   six  fadom 
good^ere,  massa;'*  but  suspecting 
'>Be  hind,  gone  too  far — **  I  take  de 
.  •ToMiaiit,  big  ship  as  him  is,  close  to 
''datr^,'  sir,  you  might  have  jump 
^aaliobe^'BO'you  need  not  frighten  for 
>y«nr  leetle  dish  of  a  hooker ;  be- 
•videyMtesa,  my  character  is  at  take, 
^.>j^o«kn6vr"-^then  another  grin  and 
'  M^^^.  'There  was  no  use  m  being 
-^'«Ali|;ryWith  the  poor  fellow,  so  he 
"-wa^  allowed  to  have  his  ov^  way 
-'  'until  we  anchored  in  the  evenii^  at 
-j"twrt>^Royal.    The  morning  after  we 
'^•'iilrriired,  I  went  ashore  witii  a  boat's 
^^eW*  to  perform  the  magnanimous 
X-.^jMpfttion  of  cutting  brooms  i   we 
*»^^He4  ashore  for  Green  Bay,  under 
:  mif'^AB  of  the  Twelve  ApoMe^ — 
'^iTIkSSfy  bitUeryef  tweive  cannon, 

-"'/fi^tertf  diere  U  a  lamhatone  with  an 
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inscription,  setting  forth  that  the 
party  ov«r  whom  it  was  ertoted»jhad 
been  actually  swaUoiiped  upt:i^,tho 
great  earthquake  that  desivDjnodilie 
<q;)poBite  tovroy  but  Bubsaquetttlf  dla^ 
goq^ed  again;  being,  peorchanoe^. an 
unseemly  morael. 

WeapproachedthebtaclH— ^Oara" 
—the  men  laid  them  in.  '<  Whatsort 
of  nuts  be  them/ Peter  Combings  1^' 
said  the  coxswain  to  anew  hand  who 
had  been  lately  impressed,  and  was 
now  standing  ttt  the  bow  reader  lo 
fend  off. 

Peter  broke  off  one  of  the  branches 
from  the  bush  nearest  him.— "  Snoate 
my  timbers,  do  the  trees  here  bear 
shellfish?"  The  tide  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  does  not  ebb  and  flow  above 
tii'o  feet,  except  at  the  springs,  and 
the  ends  of  the  drooping  branches 
of  the  mangrove  trees,  that  here  co- 
ver the  shore,  are  clustered,  wilidn 
the  wash  of  the  water,  with  a  small 
well'flavoured  oyster.  The  first  thing 
the  seamen  did  when  they  got  ashoce, 
was  to  fasten  an  oakum  tail  tothe 
rump  of  one  of  the  most  lubberly  of 
the  cutter's  crew;  they  then  gave 
him  ten  yards  law,  when  they  stai^ 
ed  in  chase,  shouting  am(mgst>Ae 
bushes,  and  switching  each  other 
like  the  veriest  sdioolboys.  I  had 
walked  some  distance  along  the 
beach,  pelting  the  amphibious  jittle 
creatures,  huf  crab,  half  lobster, 
called  soldiers,  which  kept  shoulder- 
ing their  large  claws,and  running  out 
and  in  their  little  burrows,  as  the 
small  ripple  twinkled  on  the  sand  in 
the  rising  sun,  when  two  men-of- 
wars'  boats,  each  with  three  officers 
in  the  stern,  suddenly  pulled  round 
a  little  promontory  that  intercepted 
my  view  ahead.  Being  somewhi^ 
out  of  the  line  of  my  duty,  so  &r 
from  my  boat,  I  squatted  amongst 
the  brushwood,  thinking  they  would 
pass  by ;  but,  as  the  devu  would  have 
It,  they  pulled  directly  for  the  place 
where  1  was  ensconced,  beaejbed 
their  boats,  and  jumped  on  shore. 
'*  Here's  a  mess,"  thought  L     . 

I  soon  made  out  that  one  of  the 
officers  was  Captain  Pmkem  of -"the 
Flash,  and  that  the  parties  salnied 
each  other  with  that  atisrn  oourtosy, 
whieh  augured  no  good.    '<  8ew^«o« 
my  masters, not  €TkA^^^^.lii^^il|bBi% 
on  the  ooaat  el  K30oymtaL^>\iSU'>|fa^^ 
nmBt  have  «.^^Uie  igK^mXai^^^yM^ 
o«Ood*a\mu^am<stt«i^l^«3n^^ 
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■  (I  BOW  knew  he  addressed  the  first 
lieutenaot  of  the  flag«8hip,)  **  Mr 
Clinch,  it  is  not  too  late  to  prevent 
unpleasant  consequences ;  I  ask  you 
again,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  will  you 
make ,  an  apology  ?"  He  seemed 
hurried  and  fidgety  in  his  manner ; 
which  rather  surprised  me,  as  I  knew 
he  was  a  seasoned  hand  in  these 
mattersi  and  it  contrasted  unfavour- 
ably with  the  calm  bearing  of  his 
antagonist,  who  by  this  time  had 
thrown  his  hatyon  the  ground,  and 
stood  with  one  foot  on  the  hand- 
kerchief that  marked  his  position, 
the  distance,  twelve  paces,  having 
already  been  measured .  By  the  bye 
his  position  was  deucedly  near  in  a 
line  with  the  grey  stone  behind 
which  I  lay  hi(^  nevertheless,  the 
risk  I  ran  did  not  prevent  me  no- 
ticing that  he  was  very  pale,  and  had 
mucn  the  ur  of  a  brave  man  come 
to  die  in  a  bad  cause.  He  looked 
upwards  for  a  second  or  two,  and 
then  answered,  slowly  and  distinct- 
ly, "  Ci^[>tain  Pinkem,  I  now  repeat 
what  I  said  before;  this  rencontre 
is  none  of  my  seeking.  You  accuse 
me  of  having  spoken  slightingly  of 
you  seven  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
mere  boy.  You  have  the  evidence 
of  a  gallant  officer  that  I  did  so, 
tiierefore,  I  may  not  gainsay  it;  but 
of  uttering  the  words  imputed  to  me, 
I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  I  have 
no  recollection."  He  paused.  **  That 
wont  do,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Pink- 
em.  **  You  are  unreasonable,"  re- 
joined Clinch,  in  the  same  measured 
tone,  *^  to  expect  fartlier  amende  for 
uttering  woras  which  I  have  no  con- 
viction of  having  spoken ;  yet,  to 
any  other  officer  in  the  service  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  make  a  more 
direct  apology,  but  you  know  your 
credit  as  a  pistol-shot  renders  this 
impossible." 

"  Sorry  for  it,  Mr  Clinch,  sorry 
for  it"    Here  the  pistols  were  hand- 
ed to  the  princmals  by  their  respec- 
tive seconds.    In  their  attitudes,  ihe 
proficient  and  the  novice  were  stri- 
kingly contrasted;  (by  this  time  I 
haa  crept  round  so  as  to  have  a  view 
of  both  parties,  or  rather,  if  the  ti'uth 
must  be  told,  to  be  out  of  the  line  of 
fire.)  Pinkem  stood  with  his  side  ac- 
eurately  turned  towards  his  antago- 
nist, so  as  to  present  the  smallest 
poMiA/e  sur/Mce ;  hiahead  was,  as  it 
«Jw^  me,  paiafully  alewed  round, 
fpm  bi$  eye  looking  BteaAMj  at 


Clinch,  over  his  rkbt  Bboali4l9ri 
whilst  Ms  arm  was  brought  dciwn 
close  to  his  thigh,  with  the  cofcWof 
the  pistol  turned  outwards,  ao  tmrt 
his  weapon  must  have  covered  idk 
opponent  by  the  simple  raiainj;  of 
his  arm  below  the  elbow.  Cliodi, 
on  the  other  hand,  stood  fronting 
him,  with  the  whole  breadth  of  hu 
chest;  holding  his  weapon  awk- 
wardly across  his  body,  witih  bolli 
hands.  Pinkem  appeared  unwilling 
to  take  him  at  such  advantage,  for, 
although  violent  and  headstrong,  and 
but  too  frequently  the  slave  of  his 
passions,  he  had  some  noble  traits  in 
his  character. 

'*  Turn  your  feather  edge  to  me, 
Mr  Clinch ;  take  a  fair  chance,  man." 
The  lieutenant  bowed,  and  I  thought 
would  have  spoken,  but  he  was 
checked  by  the  fear  of  being  thouj^ht 
to  fear ;  however,  he  took  the  advice, 
and  in  an  instant  the  word  was 
given — "  Are  you  both  ready?" 
^Yes."  "Then  fire  r  Clinch  fired 
without  deliberation,  I  saw  him, 
for  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  ex- 
pecting to  see  him  fall.  He  stood 
firm,  however,  which  was  more  than 
I  did,  as  at  the  instant,  a  piece  of  the 
bullion  of  an  epaulet,  at  first  taken 
for  a  pellet  of  baser  metal,  struck  me 
sharply  on  the  nose,  and  shook  my 
equanimity  confoundedly ;  at  length 
I  turned  to  look  at  Pinkem,  and  there 
he  stood  with  his  arm  raised,  pistol 
levelled,  but  he  had  not  fired.  He 
stood  thus  whilst  I  might  have  count- 
ed ten,  like  a  finger-post,  then  drop- 
pinghis  hand,  his  weapon  went  off, but 
without  aim,  the  bullet  striking  the 
sand  near  his  feet,  and  down  he  came 
headlong  to  the  ground.  He  fell 
with  his  face  turned  towards  me, 
and  I  never  shall  forget  the  horrible 
expression  of  it.  His  healthy  com- 
plexion had  given  place  to  a  deadly 
blue,  the  eyes  were  wide  open  and 
straining  in  their  sockets,  the  upper 
lip  was  drawn  up,  showing  his  teeth 
in  a  most  frightful  grin,  the  blood 
gushed  from  bis  mouth  as  if  impel- 
led by  the  strokes  of  a  force  pump, 
while  his  hands  griped  and  dug  into 
the  sand. 

Before  the  sun  set,  he  was  a  dead 
man. 

**  A  neat  moming^a  work,  gentie- 
men,"  thought  I.  Tue  two  surgeona 
came  up,  and  o^^nod  ViVk  ^e«s>^«\x 
hia  putae,  «ii&  AiooV  ^hftVc  \i«^^\ 
the  WW  crtfwt   g^roxi^  wwan 
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them-7-be  was  lifted  into  his  gig,  the 
word  was  given  to  shove  ofi^  and  I 
returned  to  my  broom-catters. 

When  we  ffot  on  board,  the  gun- 
ner who  had  the  watch  was  takinff 
Iiis  fisherman's  walk  on  the  starboard 
side  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  kept 
looking  steadily  at  the  land,  as  if  to 
avoid  seeing  poor  little  Duncan's 
coffin,  that  lay  on  a  grating  near  the 
gangway.  The  crew,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  twenty  different  ways,  re- 
pairing damages,  were  bustling  about, 
laughing,  joking,  and  singing,  with 
small,  regard  to  the  melancholy  ob- 
ject before  their  eyes,  when  Mr 
Douglas  put  his  head  up  the  ladder 
— "  S^ow,  Transom,  if  you  please." 
The  old  fellow's  countenance  fell 
as  if  his  heart  was  wrung  by  the 
order  he  had  to  give.  *'  Aloft  there  I 
lie  out,  you  Perkins,  and  reeve  a 
whip  on  the  starboard  yard-arm  to 

lower  Mr  " The  rest  stuck  in  his 

throat,  and,  as  if  ashamed  of  his 
soft-heartedness,  he  threw  as  much 
gruffness  as  he  could  into  his  voice 
as  he  sung  out — "  Beat  to  quarters 
there ! — knock  off,  men  I"  The  roll 
of  the  drum  stayed  the  confusion  and 
noise  of  the  people  at  work  in  an 
instant,  who  immediately  ranged 
themselves,  in  their  clean  frocks  and 
trowsers,  on  each  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck. At  a  given  sinial,  the  white 
deal  coffin,  wrapped  in  its  befitting 
pall,  the  meteor  flag  of  England, 
swung  high  above  the  hammock  net- 
tings between  us  and  the  dear  blue 
sky,  to  the  long  clear  note  of  the  boat- 
swain's whistle,  which  soon  endingin 
a  short  chirrup,  told  that  it  nowrested 
on  the  thwarts  of  the  boat  alongside. 
We  pulled  ashore,  and  it  was  a  sight 
perchance  to  move  a  woman,  to  see 
the  poor  little  fellow's  hat  and  bit  of 
a  dirk  lying  on  his  coffin,  whilst  the 
body  was  carried  by  four  ship  boys, 
the  eldest  scarcely  fourteen.  I  no- 
ticed the  tears  stand  in  Anson's  eyes 
as  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
grave, — the  boy  had  been  wounded 
close  to  him, — and  when  we  heard 
the  hollow  rattle  of  the  earth  on  the 
coffin, — an  unusual  sound  to  a  sailor 
— he  shuddered.  —  **  Yes,  Master 
Cringle,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  ^  he 
was  as  kind-hearted,  and  as  brave  -a 
lad  as  ever  trod  on  shoe  leather,— ^ 
none  of  the  larking  oi  the  men  in 
the  clear  moonlight  nirhte  ever 
reached  the  cabiu  tiwangb  hfni,-— nor 
was  he  the  boy  to  rome  the  watch 


from  under  the  lee  of  the  boats  in 
bad  weather,  to  curry  with  tiie  Heu» 
tenant,  while  he  knew  the  look-outs 
were  as  bright  as  beagles, — and  where 
Avas  the  man  in  our  watch  that  wanted 
'bacco  while  Mr  Duncan  had  a  shiner 
left  ?"  The  poor  fellow  drew  the 
back  of  his  homy  hand  across  his 
eyes,  and  grumbled  out  as  he  turned 
away,  "  ^d  here  am  I,  Bill  Anson, 
such  a  swab  as  to  be  ashamed  of 
being  sorry  for  him." 

We  were  now  tunud  over  into  the 
receiving  ship  the  ^d  Shark,  and  for- 
tunately there  were  captains  enough 
in  port  to  try  us  for  the  loss  of  ue 
Torch,  so  we  got  over  our  cour^ 
martial  speedily,  and  the  very  day  I 
got  back  mj  dirk,  the  packet  brought 
me  out  a  lieutenant's  conunission* . 
Being  now  my  own  master  for  a  sea* 
son,  1  determined  to  visit  some  rela^ 
tions  I  had  in  the  island,  to  whom  I 
had  never  yet  been  introduced ;  so 
I  shook  hands  with  old  Splinter, 
packed  my  kit,  and  went  to  the 
wharf  to  charter  a  wherry  to  carry 
me  up  to  Kingston.  The  moment 
my  object  was  perceived  by  the 
black  boat-men,  I  was  surrounded  by 
a  mob  of  them,  pulling  and  hauling 
each  other,  and  shouting  forth  the 
various  qualifications  of  their  boats, 
with  such  yehemence,  that  I  was 
nearly  deafened.  "  Massa,  no  see 
Peon  be  Civile  sail  like  a  witch,  tack 
like  a  dolphin  ?"—*«  Don't  believe 
him,  Massa,  BaUahoo  is  de  boat  dat 
can  beat  him."-—"  Dam  lie  dat,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman  I"  roared  a  ragged 
black  vagabond.-— '*  Come  in  de  mon^ 
key,  Massa,  no  flying  fis  can  beat 
she." — **  Don't  boder  de  gentleman," 
yelled  a  fourth. — ^"  Massa  love  de 
Stamp'^md'go — no,  no,  Massa,"  as  he 
saw  me  make  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  his  boat.  "  Oh  yes,  get  out  of  de 
way,  you  black  rascals,' —the  fellow 
was  as  black  as  a  sloe  himself-^ 
"  make  room  for  man-of-war  buccra; 
him  leetle  just  now,  but  will  be 
admiral  one  day."  So  saying,  the 
fellow  who  had  thus  appropriated 
me,  without  more  ado,  levelled  his 
head  like  a  battering  ram,  and  began 
to  batter  in  breech  all  who  stood  in 
his  way.  He  first  ran  a  tilt  against 
Pam  be  Civil,  and  shet  him  like  a 
rodket  into  the  sea;  tb^  Motvk^ 
faired  no  \>ettet  •,  ^ite  Ba\a\M)0>Da.^\» 
swim  for  it,  scnA.  VuviVa^  VSwaA  «^x«» 
a  way  by  ms&a  i<»tfe«\  -eXX^a^  %^ 
safely  moocetiL  la  i*«  li^wa.  ^^^ 


!iOO                                         Tom  Cringle'*  I-og-  i^jb- 

but  just  sa  tve  were  slioviug  off,  Mr  thunderstruck.   "  Masaa  Parson  Cal- 

Calfaloo,    the  clergyman    of  Port-  laloo,  70U  mad  apely,  fou  mad  I" 

Ao7Hl,atall7eIl0WMraoilt^,be^ged  — '—     "  ClifldivBn,   I  am  not  mad, 

for  a  pasBBge,  ana  was  accordingly  but   obedient — fou    said  we  must 

taken  on  board.     As  it  was  high  all    get  ouf'^—     "  To  be   sure, 

water,  my  boatmen  chose  the  lire  Massa,  and  jc 

ftiM  cMUne),  astheliOM  channel  near  get  out  ?"    "  h 

Vi  OalloWs  Point  is  called,  hj  which  tbati  got  out  to 

whmg  stretch  would  be  sared,  and  son,  still  in  th 

we  wtre  cracWng  on  cheerily,  my  Massa!  we  no 

mind  fiill  of  my  recent  promotion,  poorn)ger,not 

when,  scur,  acnr,  scur,  we  stuck  fast  "  You  aaid  aU, 

onthe  bank.    Our  black  boatmen,  upon  I  leaped,' 

belngUttleencuniberedwith  clothes,  word  in  two 

jumped  overboard  En  a  covey  like  so  correct  in  your 

many  wild-ducks,  shouting,  as  they  The  worthy  bi 

droi^d  into  the  water,  "We  must  then    scrambli 

all  get  out — we  must  aU  get  out,"  amidst  the  su 

whereupon  Mr   Callaloo,  a  sort  of  the  boatmen,  ana  Kept  ma  seal;,  wet 

DominieSampBoninhi8n'ay,prompt-  clothea  and   all,  until  we  readied 

If  leaped  overboard  up  to  his  wiust  Kingston. 

In  the   water.     The  negroes  were  17th  Dec  1831. 


BY  THE  BET.  F,  W.  HALTBV. 

Hut  thmi  given  the  borso  itrancth  ? 
Hott  tbDn  Sothnd  kit  n«li  with  VH'aO.vc  > 

SB  glor;  of  hU  noitiil  Is  UTilbli-. 
I  paweui  In  the  raltay,  and  rejoii?«Ui  ia  liia  j 
He  nrallsirMli  Uu  gronnil  wldi  flcireness  u 


BfoktfJab. 

Proud  creature  I  thou  dost  boast  the  tkTouT'd  station 
Tb]r  beau^  whu  thee  o'er  each  meaner  race ; 
The  glor;-,  strength,  and  freahnesa  of  creation 
Still  live  around  thee :  What  withholden  grace 
Could  nature's  wondrous  treasury  afford. 
Were  ihy  primeval  majesty  restored  ! 
And  much  I  marvel,  when  the  world  was  young, 
From  what  fierce  element  Uiy  beauty  aprung. 
Had  storms  eneender'd  thee — aye,  wert  thou  not 
Bom  of  the  billows,  by  the  blast  begot! 

I  ask  not  with  what  spirit  thou  doat  brook 
Thy  cancell'd  birth-right,  liberty  1  But  look 
Into  the  wrathful  splendour  of  thine  eye. 
Now  roaming  wild,  now  fiz'd  attentively, 
Aa  if  Bome  far  off  object  thou  would'st  scan. 
Ten  thousand  letuiues  beyond  Uie  range  of  man. 
No  I  fierce  impatience,  scorn  of  all  control. 
Stirs  thy  hot  heart,  and  fires  thy  aavtige  soul : — 
Seen  in  the  breathed  nostril's  sanguine  sti^ns, 
And  the  awt^*!!  cbannela  of  thymnchlng  Telns ; 
Nature's  proud  tracery,  her^ding  high  birth, 
Patent  of  thy  nobility  and  worth ! 
Yea  I  tbou  art  far  too  beauUfnl,  and  brave  "' 

For  man's  dominion  t  the  didl  name  of  slave 
Suita  not  witk  thy  fe«e  temper  and  just  siste; 


.     'Tl7«pic*t  with  dibt^tnim  and  the  wtnd; 

Aif  AU  t&Q  Jut  than  seemesi,  as 'tw«<fld  fia& 
' .  ^  »//d  ir/iua,  idle  is  ikelr  stormr  m^U 
To  oppose  thrpuBtage,  or  pursue  thy  6\8tt. 


Geographg  of  Afnea.-'  (Huarierfy  Reviett. 
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r  for  July  last  I 
1  of  the  public 
eaudtennuiBticHi 
fei,  as  pointediout 
eleven  yeara  ago, 
which  the  recent 
of  Lander  has  bo 
The  last  number 
SevUio  compelt 
to  this  important 
suWect. 

Describing,  whetlier  accurately  or 
not,  Iknow not, noria it nif  business 
toenquire,&  delineation  of  the  course 
and  termination  of  this  river  byaGer- 
man  named  Reichard,  the  writer  in 
the  Review,  at  page  79,  says,  "  Mr 
M'Queen,  almost  as  ing^enious  aa  M. 
Reicbard,  but  a  humble  copyitt,  with 
equal  poverty  of  fads,  claims  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  j  which  how- 
ever is  due,  and  solely  due,  to  Rich- 
ard Lander,  on  whom  the  socie^" 
(Royal  Geop«phical)  "  has  very  pro- 
perly bestowed  his  Majesty's  royal 
premium  of  fifty  ffuineas." 

There  is  (.tone  of  iasoleiwe  «nd 
contempt,  and  a  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain modes  of  transacting  busineu, 
displayed  in  this  passage,  which 
render  it  deserving  of  remark.  To 
this  silly  misrepreHentation  it  is  re- 
plied, firsl,  Reichard,  acctwdiag  to 
the  critic,  has  been  right  in  his  view 
of  the  important  subject,  but  which 


in  my  labours  in  this  subject  I  was 
his  "  humble  copyist,"  is  most  point- 
edly and  flatly  denied  and  contra- 
dicted. When  the  map  was  con- 
structed, whicli  was  laid  before  his 
Majesty's  Government  in  June  1820, 
and  published  with  the  volume  on 
the  Get^apby  of  Central  Africa,  by 
Mr  Blackwood,  in  March  IS21,  I 
had  not  then,  nor  for  several  years 
afterwards,  heard  of  the  ustae  of 
Reichardorhis  theory;  nor  then,  nor 
till  this  moment,  have  1  either  seen 
OT  heard  one  syllable  that  that  Indi- 
vidual has  said,  wTitten,  or  publiab< 
ad,  on  the  subjet:t>  The  atatemeat, 
therefore,  is  s  grUuitoua  aaaumpiuni 
and  assertion  oa  tbeptrtaftbewiir- 
terin  the  Review,  aodb^  u  weieowM 
to  the  merit,  whatever.  Ui^itft^fr 


die  statemfiatt  tuuLateo  for 
the  manner  in  wUd*  k  |ia»..hicen 
brought  forward.  Thirdly^'mtim- 
■ertion,  "with  .an  e«iBl  pomrlT'  of 
facts,"  will  be  speedily  put  to  Ae 
proof,  by  laying;  before  your  readers 
a  portion  of  the  "facts"  sO'Buny 
years  ago  submitted  to  a  diaeerBij^ 
public. 

Previous,  however,  to  eHtcriw 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  tlH  fol- 
lowing remarks  appeer  neceHaiy. 

Think  not, Mr Editor.foramomont, 
that  your  humble  servant  grudaeH 
Mr  I^der  his  reward,-and  the  ho- 
nour which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  is  entitled  to  all ;  nor  were 
sui^  things  ever  thought  of  or  sought 
by  me.  Thatmeritoriousindividual 
will  forgive  me  when  in  my  defence 
it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  the  Re- 
viewer's arguments  against  himself. 
Mr  Lander  may  rest  assured  that  this 
Is  done  not  to  lessen  his  merits,  but 
to  curb  the  arrogance  of  one  who  un- 
necessarily and  unjustly  attempts  to 
de^edate  the  labours  of  others  in 
this  tmporlent  question,  and  who, 
considering  the  erroneous  theories 
which  he  has  so  long  and  so  pertina- 
ciously attempted  to  spread  and  to 
maintain,  ought  to  Imve  been  the 
very  last  to  pursue  the  course  which 
ho  pui'Bues. 

Mr  Lander  has  sailed  down  a  Ri- 
ver from  Yaoori  to  the  aca,  (near  the 
ocean  in  a  minor  branch,)  but  that 
that  River  which  he  did  s^l  down  Is 
the  Niger  of  Ptolemy,  the  Joliba  of 
Park,  and  the  River  of  Timbuctoo,  so 
long  sought  and  so  much  famed,  he 
knows  no  more  than  I  do,  except 
A-om  the  reports  of  odier  authorities 
and  othertravelten,  and  particularly 
from  the  important  fact  that  Park, 
who  embarked  on  the  upper  Joliba, 
passed  Yaoori,  and  was  lost  in  a  ri- 
vxit  at  Bonssa.  All  these  latter  facts 
were  well  known  previously  to  the 
joumeyanadebyDenhun,  Clapper- 
ton,  and  Leader.  Now  i^on  this  fact, 
.that  Park  saHeddowa  tSe Ni^t^'&M, 
Miba,  W'WhfttimVit  'uiatM  'i!a.«  c:^^<:. 

be  podahwi,  \  UUAM)^  VV«Vn« 
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entered  the  sea  in  the  Bights  of  Be* 
uin  and  Biafrar  because,  by  oti^er 
authorities,  I  learned  that  the  river 
which  passed  Yaoori  and  Boussa  was 
navigable  and  navigated  from  these 
places  to^  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
above  is  all  the  advantage  which 
Lander  has  over  me,  and  it  is  will- 
ingly yielded  unto  him,  while,  from 
more  than  one  authority,  i  had,  long 
before  Lander's  journey  was  under- 
taken, pointed  out  that  the  river  on 
which  he  embarked  at  Yaoori  and 
Boussa  was  the  river  which  passes 
Kabra,  the  port  of  Timbuctoo,  and 
that  on  which  Park  embarked  at 
Sansanding. 

There  is  more  than  one  passage  in 
the  article  contained  in  the  Review 
alluded  to,  which  deserves  remark ; 
but  previous  to  going  Into  these,  it 
may  be  proper  to  adduce  the  "  po- 
verty of  facts"  with  which  I  shewed 
that  the  Niger,  or  River  of  Timbu(>- 
too,  terminated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra. 

First,  there  is  the  map  drawn  and 
submitted  to  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  June  1820,  delineatmg  tiie 
course  of  the  Rivers  in  Nordiem 
Central  Africa,  and  more  especially, 
and  as  a  primary  object,  the  course 
and  termination  of  the  Joliba  or  Ni- 
ger. This  cannot  be  denied.  The 
writer,  at  least  that  gentleman  whom 
I  believe  to  be  the  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  saw  this  map  at 
the  time  mentioned.  As  published 
on  a  reduced  scale  in  1821,  it  can  be 
referred  to,  in  order  to  shew  how  lit- 
tle diiference  there  is  in  the  great 
features,  from  those  which  have  been 
subsequently  ascertained  by  Euro- 
pean ocular  demonstration.  The  on- 
ly data  I  had  to  determine  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  more  especially  the 
Niger,  as  laid  down  in  this  map,  were 
the  bearings  and  days'  journeys  as 
confusedly  given  by  Moor  and  Arab 
travellers  and  authorities.  Still,  with 
these  deficient  materials,  Boussa  is 
laid  down  on  the  map  in  question  in 
about  1 1  deg.  40  min.  N.  Lat  and  8 
deg.  20  min.  East  Long.,  with  the  ob- 
servation in  the  volume  subsequent- 
ly published,  that  the  portion  assign- 
ed to  it  was  believed  to  be  about  a 
degree  and  a  half  too  mucJb,  both 
to  the   eastward    and  northward. 


IFeb. 


In  1826^  these  errors  were,  from 
subsequent  research  and  information, 
corrected  to  a  certain  extent;  and  ac- 
cording to  Clapperton's  observations, 
Boussa  is  situated  in  10  deg.  14  min. 
N.  Lat.  and  G  deg.  11  min.  East 
Long.,  thus  not  differing  above  half 
a  degree  from  the  position  as  laid 
down  by  me  (taking  the  reservation 
above  alluded  to  into  account)  ki  the 
map  constructed  June  1820. 

^  far  as  concerns  the  map*  Next 
comes  the  volume  on  the  geography 
of  Northern  Central  Africa,  publisb* 
ed  in  1821,  and  already  alluded  tOw 
The  object  of  this  volume  was  to 
bring  forward  the  authorities  and  the 
facts  on  which  the  map  was  con- 
structed, and  to  shew  the  course  of 
the  Niger,  and  its  tributary  streams, 
to  the  ocean;  but,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  course  and  termination  of 
the  Niger  were  the  grand  points  to 
make  out— all  the  rest  were  of  mi- 
nor importance.  In  the  course  of  the 
rivers  in  Eastern  Sudan,  there  are, 
particularly  in  the  middle  and  more 
northern  of  them,  several  errors,  but 
which  were  corrected  in  1626.  These 
errors  arosefrom  the  exceedingly  con- 
fused accounts  given  by  Moor  aood 
Arab  travellers,  and  whidi  were  ren- 
dered still  more  unintelligible  by  tiie 
imperfect  manner  in  which  they  were 
understood,  and  the  despotic  manner 
in  which  they  were  applied  by  Uie 
European  authorities  to  which  they 
were  given,  and  by  which  they  were 
adduced  and  referred  to.  Hie  great 
cause  of  error,  however,  was  in  that 
source  of  information  by  which  the 
intellkfent  and  accurate  Burckhardt 
was  deceived,  in  stating  the  course 
of  the  Shary  to  be  from  ».E.  to  S.W. 
to  the  Bakr  Lake,  or  River  of  Bor- 
nou,  instead  of  the  course  being,  as 
it  is,  towards  its  mouth,  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.  His  authority  was  teken  as 
the  point  to  fix  the  course  of  the 
streams  which  traverse  this  part  of 
Africa ;  but  had  the  true  course  of 
the  Shary  been  known,  it  wonld 
have  at  once  enabled  me  to  dear  up 
the  geographical  features  of  this  por- 
tion of  Africa,  so  far  as  concern  the 
rivers  thereof,  and  to  have  reconciled, 
readily  and  accoratdy,  what  other- 
wise appeared  to  be  irreconcilable 
and  unintelligible  in  the  namtlves 


•Swthfo 
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obtained  from  Moor  and  Arab  tr^ 
vellcra. 

Wiih  these  remarks,  I  prooeed  to 
tlie  "^^  facti^  adduced  iii  the  Tolume^ 
cottedming  tlie  more  prominent  and 
moat  important  point  of  the  whole  % 
namely,  the  coarse  and  termination 
of  the  mighty  River  Nigei*  \  and  to 
ahour  theae,  I  mutt  adduce  the  theo- 
riea  and  errors  brought  forward  by 
various  writers,  and  by  none  more 
pertinaciously  than  by  the  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review.  These  are 
thus  shortly  stated  in  the  volume 
referred  to,  p.  8  :*- 

**  The  theories  at  present  most  in 
vogue  are  Jfrf^  that  it  flows  eastward, 
reaching  beyond  the  parallel  of  18 
deg.  N.  Lat,  and  then,  in  about  20 
deg.  £.  Long,  that  it  flows  south-east," 
(See  Qmrter,  lUv.,  May,  1620,)  the 
parent  stream  of  the  Bahr-^Abiad^ 
or  Nile  of  Egypt.  Seeondlp^  That  it 
terminates  in  a  large  lake  in  the  in- 
terior, which  also  receives  the  Gir, 
or  Nile  of  Sudan,  coming  from  the 
eastward.  TAtref/y,  That  the  waters 
of  both  rivers  are  lost  in,  and  ab- 
sorbed by,  swampsand  sandy  deserts , 
in  a  country  called  Wangara.  And, 
faurthi^^  that  the  Niger,  from  its  mid* 
die  course,  flows  south,  and  jmns  the 
great  River  Congo  or  Zaire.  Every 
one  of  these  theories  is  grossly  erro- 
neous, contrary  to  every  authority 
on  wldch  reliance  can  be  placed,  and 
in  opposition  to  every  feature  of  geo- 
graphy exhibited  any  where  else  on 
tills  globe."  <'  That  the  Ni^r  flows 
to  form  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  is  contra- 
ry to  all  probability— contrary  to  the 
good  authority  of  Ptolemy—- contrary 
to  the  authority  of  the  best  Arabian 
geographers— and  contrary  to  excel- 
lent modem  authority.  Yet  it  is  most 
surprising  that  an  opinion  so  impro- 
bable in  itself,  and  so  directiy  oppo- 
sed to  all  the  authoritieB  mentioned, 
should,  even  to  this  day,  continue 
to  be  believed  and  maintained." 

Strabo  and  Pliny  had  a  va^e  idea 
that  the  streams  descending  from  the 
south  side  of  Mount  Atlas,  after  run- 
ning under  the  desert,  emerged,  and 
formed  the  Great  River  of  Central 
Africa,  which  continued  its  course 
to  the  Egyptian  Nile ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  imbibed  this  idea  from  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  upon  digging 
some  feet  below  the  surrace,  and  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  GreaxDewaty 
Mdundaace  of  freab  water  ia  foundt 


and  which  the  Arabs  term  ^  M«  ua 
utuier  greundC^  Be  this  aa  it  mayi 
however,  it  is  plain  that  ttieir  inform- 
ation told  them  that  there  was  a  river 
to  the  south  of  the  Great  African  De- 
sert, then  certainly,  but  imperfectlr 
known,  running  to  the  eastward. 
Ptolemy  makes  the  matter  clearer^ 
and,  in  the  goieral  course  of  the 
great  rivers,  very  nearly  indeed  what 
modem  investigation  has  found  it  to 
be.  *'  He  wrote  in  Egypt  in  the  se- 
cond century  of  the  Ciiristian  em. 
Then  Africa  was  better  known. 
The  interior  of  the  northem  division 
he  describes,  apparently  from  good 
authority,  and  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy, only  he  seems  altogether  to 
leave  out  the  Great  Desert.  Mounit 
Mandrus,  the  middle  of  which  was 
22  deg.  N.  Lat'aud23  deg.  E.  Long, 
from  Ferro,  and  Rhisadirue  moun- 
tain, more  to  the  south,  he  places  as 
the  barrier  Uiat  divides  the  waters 
which  flow  westward  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  by  theRivers  Stachiruiy 
&c.  (the  Senegal,  Grambia,  &c.)  from 
those  which  now  eastward  in  the 
Niger.  Turning  eastward  from  Mount 
Rhlsadirus,  we  find  Mount  Cephas 
in  about  10  deg.  N.  Lat,  which  di- 
vides the  waters  that  flow  south  into 
the  Great  Gulf^  or  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
from  those  which  flow  north  to  join 
the  Niger.  In  Caphas  we  readily  re- 
cognise the  Kong  range.  Eastward, 
in  the  same  pariUlel,  uiere  is  a  blank 
or  opening,  and  then  comes  Mount 
Thatoj  situated  in  10  deg.  N.  Lat. 
and  38  deg.  E.  Long,  from  Ferro, 
on  the  very  place  where  Denham 
found  the  Mandara  hills,  and  high 
'  Moon  Mountaim^  stretching  souui- 
ward  from  them."  "  Turning  north, 
in  10  deg.  N.  Lat.  and  50  deg.  E.  Long, 
from  Ferro,  we  have  the  chain  of 
hills  called  the  Garamantican  Ram- 

Sart,  which  divides  the  waters  which 
ow  west  in  the  Gir,  from  those 
which  flow  east  to  the  Nile,  and  from 
those  deserts  which  stretch  eastward 
to  the  Nile.  Turning  westward  in  the 
parallel  of  21  deg.  N.  Lat.  and  ex- 
tending along  by  the  sources  of  the 
River  Cinips,  from  40  deg.  to  41 
deg.  E.  Long.,  we  have  Mount  Gir- 
gires;  and  from  8  deg.  to  10  deg. 
farther   west,  in  the    same   parsuL- 
lei   of  lAtilud«,  %x^  \)UA  UauTgiOa 
mountains.  l^ex%«  m  1^. YaX.«  ^^  ^«%« 
and  E.  Lahs.  ^  ^e^.  ^  mVa^^« 
haw  U^ra]^^^pLvA%  Tj^»ft^  ^  ^ 
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latitude  is  correctly  given)  most  er-    dou^t  descetidiiig  by  or  from  Mount 
^M&^oiMi^4ii'tfae  viiajp.  i(6eoiiqiflnying 
lk4i't^o%(Ptbletiiy^')'iti  20  clog.  N. 


LBt.i^«nff'l^  d^g^^S.  Longv  lOQ  the 
MMttii*  Me  lA  tilacid  of  the  nbrth  sld^ 
cf "the  ^ieserti"  The  fomidable  bar-> 
rterft'  )iiere  <ttmmei!alififd;  according  to 
th«  delfa^tiOH  ^  PtoUitby^  endtcle, 
eft*  'etid}oee>  thMe'  extensive  ralleyBy 
if  I  m&y-titee  the  expre^ioD,  through 
vih\€ti  the  Niger,  the  Gir,  and  their 
tHbutaiy  streamei  take  their  courses, 
leaving  only  the  opening  between 
Mount  Thala  and  Inount  Caphas,  for 
the  collected  flood  to  escape  to  the 
eouthward.  How  much  these  gene- 
ral outlines  agree  with  modem  ac- 
^onts,  our  future  investigations,  and 
the  map  accompanying  this  work, 
frtll  shew."— P.  7,  &C- 
•  Pages  10  to  14  go  on  to  shew  Pto- 
lemy^s  account  of  the  rivers  Gir  and 
Niger*— the  former  running  from 
east  to  west,  and  enumerating  the 
chief  cities  situated  on  its  banks,  for 
the  space  of  13  degrees  of  longitude ; 
and  we^  latter  running  from  toest  to 
east,  enumerating  also  tiie  most  cele- 
brated cities  situated  on  its  banks, 
fi^m  19  deg.  to  91  deg.  east  longi- 
tude from  Ferro,  shewing  a  declina- 
tion of  the  river  to  the  south  of  no 
fewer  than  5  deg.  on  the  latter  meri- 
dian. Ptolemy  places  his  NigriUs 
Pahts  in  16  de^.  N.  latitude,  and  15 
deg.  E.  longitude  from  Ferro,  which 
{^  Tery  near  the  true  position  of  Lake 
Dibble;  he  places  his  Nidrse  Metro- 
pc^ivin  17  deg,  45  min.  M.  latitude, 
and  25  deg.  80  min.  £.  longitude, 
O^out-3  deg.  east  longitude  from 
Greenwich,)  almost  on  the  very  spot 
iriierb  sll  modem  accounts  place 
TImbuctoo;  and  he  Mngs  a  great 
turatich  of  the  Niger  to  the  in^n^^  Pa- 
A»»  firom  the  north- west^  which  is  ac- 
ptklfy  found  to  be  the  faet,  as  stated 


Thala,^ 'Which  I  4iave  deadmimited 
Bar  Kulla,  and'iiander  haft^ibiiad 
under  the  name  of i^Tshadlfi.  > ^ i rs  • 
These  are  all  very  Temarkabh", 
and,  generally  8peidEhigy"«ieeuiwte 
features  of  African  Qeograpkyv  aM 
delineated  by  Ptolemy  >.«ia  ^ter 
considering  them  and  several  dtliers 
attentively,  the  arbitrary  and  despo- 
tic manner  in  which  the  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  insiats  tint 
Ptolemy  knew  notiiing  wliatevctr  of 
the  rivers  which  flow  in  CJtaatral 
Africa  to  the  south  of  the  Great  De- 
sert, and  that  his  authority  riiould  be 
wholly  set  aside,  cannot  fall  to  excite 
astonishment  and  reprobation*  Hie 
accuracy  of  modem  geogn^hy  we 
are  not  to  expect  in  Ptolemy's  ^iw- 
counts,  but  certainly  his  general  de- 
lineation of  the  rivers  of  Northern 
Central  Africa  is  worthy  of  attention, 
and  cannot  be  mistaken,  and,  at  any 
rate,  is  more  accurate  and  wortlby  m 
attentioui  than  any  thing  that  has  erer 

Previously  beenadvaneed  about  tkem 
y  the  present  writer  in  the  Qiuuterly 
Review.  ^ 

So  much  for  "  facts'*  from  Romtm 
autiiority.  I/et  hs  nexteome  to  Arab 
authority.  Btlad-el-SomdanyOrilhe 
country  of  the  blacks,  eaya  E^n 
Haukai,  **  is  more  extensive  t^iaa  tlMt 
of  any  other  nation  of  blacks/'^  whe- 
ther Habeshis  ( Abyssiniaiis)  or  Zin- 
gians  (Ethiopians.)  «<  It  is  sUUM$id 
on  the  coasts  of  the  oeeanio-Vte 
south**  Edrisi  distinctly inforna Ik 
that  a  river,  corresponding  to  the  Qlr 
of  Ptolemy,  ran  from  east  to  west. 
In  part  4th  of  dimate  Istj  tfaaids, 
in  the  part  of  Etiiiopia,  S.  and  S^  W. 
of  Nubia,  says  Edrisi,  ^  is  seen-  tie 
separating  of  the  two  Niles*  Tbe 
one  flows  from  south  to  north  •  into 
£g7Pt»  And  the  other  part  of  the  Nile 


M  the  Report  of  the  Ck>mmittee  of    flows  from  the  east  to  the  uliMst 
Privy  Ooondl  of  1789,  the  travels  of    bounds  of  the  west,  and  iipaii'jttis 


ISidV  HMned,  who  marched  alonff  its 
banks  several  days,  and  also  nom 
-tiie  travels  of  Batouta  and  others. 
D'AnviHe,  in  an  early  map,  lays 
down  it  river  in  the  same  space,  bat 


branch  of  the  Nile  lie  all,  or  aiilMit 
the  most  celebrated  kingdoaiaof^e 
Negroes.  The  Bladra  mostiy  inkaif t 
the  banks  of  the  Nile^  or  tb^  streams 
that  flow  into  it.  It  waters  lAe  comOry 


Urakes  It  mn  from  tiie  Lake  to  the  from  east  to  west**     ScfaeiAedvlin, 

SeiM^^     Ptolemy  also   brings   a  who  flourished  aboat  the  year:  1400, 

b^ehto  the  Niger  from  tiie  east-  brings  the  Egyptian  Kfiei'ttad'the 

'madi'^akove  the  Liybian  Lake,"  that  Nile  of  the  Blacks  froin  dnefttaOrcc. 

^'to  -the  south  of  the  Lgbum  Lake,  ^  From  this  lake,"  says  :hey^^|KMne8 

^k^^b'lake  he  places  in  ]«  deg.  30  the  Nile,  the  greatest  and  aiasl;beatt. 

mUH'If.  JMtade,tm4  8^4eg;E.  Ion-  tif^\  rl^er  of  %\i  tto\«Bdk.^v\%{KD^ 

gAad^'^hftOf  Fetrcf,  •  ib^  fynmeh  <ilo  livera  derived  fT««  1^aaii^>ccMk'^i^M«c 


ncttteco^iiioa,  ^ottc/  the.  tc^mitrif:  qf 
I^niaw^^  orGttlheattiaitB'krgefit 
sense.  Here  the  western-  course 
of-  tke  eaetera  riTer  is  decidedly 
fMUAte4ouiand  maintained.  It  is  the 
Gir  nl.  Ptoleai7»  who  lays  down  his 
haht  Nuba  in  Id  deg.  N.  lat.»  and  50 
deg.£.long.,fromFerro9or«  taking  his 
enrer^nearlf  12deg.^  in  longitude  in* 
toaocount,about2d  oeg.  E.long.  from 
<af  eenwichy  answering  prettf  nearly 
to  the  modem  position  of  Lake  Fittre. 
BuMd-Vardi  states  pointedly^  that 
Mecaara  *^  is  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sudans  or  hlacks..  The  principal  city 
is  named  OulilL  It  is  situated  on  the 
idiore  of  the  sea.  There  are  salt-pits, 
and  a  «reat  trade  in  salt."  Edrisi 
aays,  that  "^  in  the  island  of  Ulil/' 
(ike  dty  of  Ulil  stands  not  far  from 
the  eoniinent^)  ^'  are  those  famous 
aalt-pitSy  the  ar^  ones  we  know  in 
idl.  the  countries  of  the  Negroes, 
whence  tiiey  are  every  where  sup* 
plied  wiUi  salt  Men  coming  to  this 
iirittad  load  their  vessels  with  salt, 
and  direct  their  course  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  which  is  at  the  distance 
A  ^ne  ^ai^s  sail.  Along  the  Nile 
they  afterwards  pass  by  Si^a,  Too« 
t\xs,  Berksa,"  ^c.  In  this  deserip- 
tioD,  are  not  the  Delta  of  Benin,  and 
tke  SMmtiis  of  the  Niger,  recc^ised, 
at  which  places  there  is  at  this  day  a 

£tot-  manufacture  of  salt  carried  on, 
order  to  supply  the  natives  of  the 
interior,  hy  means  of  the  navi^tion 
«£  the  Niger  ?  Leo  speaks  decidedly 
id  a  country,  Guinee  or  Grenawa, 
extending  ^  along  the  Ni^er,  border- 
ing upon  the  ocean  sea,  in  the  same 
plaee  where  the  Niger  falleth  into 
ikst  sea.  This  region,  during  July, 
August,  and  September,  is  yearly 
environed  with  the  overflowing  of 
tibe  Niger,"  &c.  Hmneman  and  Park 
w<er6  pointedly  informed  that  the 
Niger  ran  southward  of  Nyffe,  till  it 
joined  the  Bahar  KulhL  Windhus 
was  Informed  at  Morocco,  in  1721, 
tihal  « the  Niger,  or  Blacks'  River, 
'had  a  passage  into  the  southern 
sbju"  Barnes  was  told  that  the  Ni- 
i*ec  disohareed  itself  into  a  large  lake, 
.••nthe bor&rs of  which  there  were 
•white  inhabitants,  who  dressed  in  the 
elyle  of  the  Barbery  Moors,  but  do 
^ot  speak  Arabic.  In  thia  we  recog- 
Djse  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  Benin, 
ttadthe  Europeing  which  then  fre- 
queoted  that  quurteu    E\  ^Hadgi 


— >  (Quarterly  JReview,  20a 

Shabeeny  'Statesi;v^jr  PQtPtadLKj^iJiAt 
he  always  und^cstoodt^  t^,..Nigflv 
run  into  ; the  ^&,,tJke.Aak'\9ea,r,ot 
Cheat  Oceans  on  Ae  coasts  fsf  Qena* 
wa  or  .Guinea^".  {JaeksotC^  *iShtk^ 
beenjf*)  M,  Beaufoy  was  inlocmed 
by  an  iutellig^ent  Mookj  that:  4^jm9 
Ghinea  (^that is,  Genawa) lathe ssea^ 
into  which  the  river  of  Timbuctoo 
disemboffues  itself,  and  that  boats 
went  with  the  stream  to  Ghinea."  Mr 
Grey  Jackson,  who  had  received 
much  information  concerning  the 
interior  of  Africa,  states  that  it  is 
"  the  general  African  opinion,  that 
the  iVee^«/-.A6e6£/ (Niger)  discharges 
itself  into  the  salt  sea."  The  natives  on 
the  coasts  of  Benin  and  Bia£ra,  says 
Robertson  and  others,  "  assert  that 
all  the  rivers  in  the  Delta  come  from 
one  great  river,  which  descends  from 
the  north."  «  The  Niger,"  said  Park, 
in  the  last  dispatch  that  he  wrote 
which  has  reached  Britun,  and  on 
the  eve  of  his  embarking  at  Sansan- 
ding,  '*  can  terminate  nowhers  else 
but  in  the  sea*^ 

I  pass  over  with  merely  alluding 
to  the  many  facts  disclosed  by  Ba» 
touts,  Leo,  and  by  several  of  the  Ara- 
bian geographers,  about  the  course 
and  existence  of  various  rivers  in 
Africa,  which,  when  the  true  course 
of  the  Niger  was  learned  and  kept  in 
view,  were  all  useful  to  shew  the 
grand  result.  For  the  same  reason, 
namely,  brevity,  I  merely  allude  to 
the  '*  fact"  mentioned  by  Leo,  and 
so  long  sneered  at,  about  the  cold 
being  so  great  about  Zegzeg  .and 
Cano,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obli- 
ged to  kindle  fires  under  their  beds 
at  night  in  order  to  keep  themselves 
wai-m.  Our  unfortunate  countryman, 
Dr  Oudney,  lost  his  life  by  being  ex- 
posed to  this  cold,  and  found  ia  De- 
cember, and  in  the  lat  of  13  deg.  N., 
the  water  in  their  water-skins  frosran 
to  A  SOLID  MASS,  and  this  amidst  those 
elevated  lands,  through  which  the 
Quarterly  Review  in  1820  had  carried 
the  Niger  in  its  eastern  course  to  the 
Egyptian  Nile! !  I  also  pointed. out, 
that  old  Dutch  maps,  and  the  maps 
of  lyAnvilleylaid  down  rivers  eoo^ag 
from  the  north  from  Agad^,  ^. 
and  joining  the  Niger  twrpagh  the 
J^oAr  lake,  or  river  o^^  Q^«jicMiK  v  :«9ii^ 
moreover,  itoHkldaAiVi'^^  iqS^^^Vmk^ 
and  Vag(Wiv^»tB(|dL<^  w^  "^Sc^^ 
Eran^ei  \a\fl^  ito\j^ft»A^«i  V«^^«»%^ 
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Niger  from  the  north-west,  at  or  im- 
mediately bcldw  Boussa,  wliich  we 
now  find  the  Meoai  and  other  rivers 
certainty  do.  I  also  pointed  out,  that 
in  some  very  fine  maps  drawn  for 
the  use  of  the  French  navy  during 
the  government  of  Bonaparte,  the 
Rfo  de  Formosa  was  laid  down  as 
comiDg  from  about  N.N.E.;  and  that 
in  some  Portuguese  maps,  near  three 
centuries  old,  attached  to  the  copy 
of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  in  the  librap 
ry  of  Glasgow  College,  the  river  of 
Formosa  is  laid  down  as  descending 
nearly  from  north  to  south,  and  tra- 
ced upwards  to  10  de?.  dO  min.  N. 
lat  This  direction  of  the  bed  of  the 
Rio  de  Formosa  accorded  with  my 
own  opinion  formed  from  other  au- 
thorities. 

I  might  fill  pa^s  with  "  facts**  col<* 
lected  and  puolished  in  my  work  on 
Africa  in  1821,  from  various  autho- 
rities, shiBwing  the  progress  of  the 
Niger,  under  various  names,  in  its 
course  through  Northern  Central 
Africa,  but  I  content  myself  with 
only  entering  more  minutely  into 
one  authority  regarding  the  middle 
course  of  this  celebrated  stream,  and 
that  is  the  narrative  of  Sidi  Hamed, 
an  intelligent  Moor  belonging  to  the 
empire  of  Morocco.  This  individual, 
in  company  with  a  large  caravan,  tra- 
velled, from  Timbuctoo  to  Wassanah, 
fifty-seven  days  alon^  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  either  close  to  its 
bank,  or  else  every  day,  once  or 
oftener  in  sight  of  the  stream.  His 
journeys  I  estimated  at  ten  geogra- 
phical miles  made  good  dailv  in  the 
general  bearings  on  which  his  route 
lay,  and  at  six  miles  each  day  during 
the  space  of  six  days,  when  the  cara- 
van crossed  a  rugged  ridge  of  moun- 
tains against  which  the  river  ran.— 
Taking  the  above  scale  as  correct^ 
Sidi  Hamed  travelled  from  Timbuc- 
too, along  the  north  bank]of  the  river, 
first  easterly  (six  days,)  sixty  miles ; 
secondly,  more  to  the  S.  E.  (fifteen 
days,)  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
through  a  hilly  and  woody  country, 
the  river  bent  by  a  very  high  moun- 
tain flowing  in  a  majestic  stream  in 
that  direction.  At  this  distance  from 
Timbuctoo  two  very  large  towns  ap- 
peared on  its  southern  bank.  For 
thirty  m\)eB  HriheT  the  river  pursued 
a  windiag  comae  S.  E.  About  this 
polai^  tbe  tnveUen  from  JDagnrumbft 


and  Asliantee  crpss  the  Hver  in.  tb'i^r 
route  to  iloQBsa.  Bowdltch  (^.  Sw) 
places  the  fetry  at  twenty-four  dayer 
journev  below  Timbuctoo.  At  tnit 
part  of  its  course  the  river  approacli- 
ed  a  very  high  ridge  of  mountains 
covered  with  trees,  and  so  close  that 
no  path  remained  between  the  stream 
ana  the  mountain.  "  Jt  ran  against 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,**  said 
Sidi  Hamed.  In  passing  through  this 
ridge,  the  Niger  makes  a  turn  to  the 
S.  W.  Sidi  Hamed  took  six  days  to 
cross  this  ridge,  travelling  at  the  rate, 
I  suppose,  of  six  miles  per  day,  or 
thirty-six  miles.  After  crossing  the 
rid^e,  the  c-aravan  came  to  the  river 
again  at  a  place  where  it  was  nar- 
row and  full  of  rocks,  '*  which  dashed 
the  water  most  dreadfully**  Below 
Kaffo,  Amadou  EAtouma,  Park's 
guide,  states  that  they  came  to  a 
place  where  the  river  was  divided 
into  three  channels  and  full  of 
rocks,  but  that  through  one  chan- 
nel, smoother  than  the  others,  their 
canoe  passed  safely. 

From  the  ridge  mentioned,  the 
stream  continued  to  flow  in  a  S.E. 
direction  for  120  miles,  receiving,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  many  small 
streams  from  the  eastward.  *'  Hie 
stream  looked  deep,"  but  "  was  not 
very  wide."  At  this  point  they  found 
a  great  ferry,  no  doubt  the  celebrated 
ferry  of  Yaoori,  so  much  frequented 
by  all  travellers  from  the  countries 
situated  on  the  S.W.  to  the  countries 
situated  on  the  N,E.  of  the  Niger« 
Continuing  its  course  from  this  ferry, 
the  Niger  flows  south-eastward  150 
miles,  to  Wassanah,  a  city  twice  as 
large  as  Timbuctoo,  and  the  capital 
of  a  great  kingdom.  "  Here  the  ri  ver 
turns  nearly  south,  and  is  so  broad, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discern 
a  man  on  the  opposite  bank.  From 
300  to  400  canoes,  each  capable  of 
containing  from  ten  to  twenty  per- 
sons, plied  constantly  on  the  rlvet.^' 
The  land  was  well  cultivated,  ati4 
produced  abundance  of  rice.  The 
sovereign  and  principal  people  wore 
shirts  and  trowsers  of  European 
manufacture,  and  the  king's  guards 
were  armed  with  muskets.  Here  the 
river  was  called  **  Zadi."  From  this 
point  the  son  of  the  king  of  Wassa^ 
nah  pressed  Sidi  Hamea  to  accom- 
pany Vi\m,  (but  tr\A^  ii\v«\«X3un  ^^^ 
dined,)  vfix^iaftft^Xoi  W  c»iiq«%  «dA 
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500  slavesydown  the  river,  first  «ouf A 
and  then  west^  **  jdo  the  greftt  water/' 
^ere  they  woula,he  siud.find  *'pale 
people,  who  come  thither  in  great 
boats,  and  brought  muskets,  pow- 
der, tobacco,  blue  cloth,  and  knives, 
which  they  exchan&;ed  for  slaves, 
ivory,"  &c.,  and  which  pale  people 
had  in  their  great  boats,  **  ^uns  as 
big  as  men's  bodies,  and  with  which 
they  could  kill  all  the  people  in  a 
hundred  negro  boats."  Many  people 
had  been  down  **  at  the  great  water," 
with  slaves,  &c.  The  voyage  to  it 
would  occupy  **  three  moons." 

Here  the  exact  course  and  termina- 
tion of  the  stream  is  marked  out  by 
Sidi  Hamed.  The  description  of  the 
European  traders,  and  the  trade  car- 
ried on  in  the  mouths  of  the  stream 
at  Lagos,  and  in  the  Delta  of  Beniu, 
is  so  accurate,  that  no  one  can  mis- 
take it,  nor  is  it  possible  that  a  native 
of  the  S.W.  pait  of  Morocco, border- 
ing on  the  Great  Desert,  could  in- 
vent details  like  these,  though  they 
were  passed  by,  by  the  Quarterly 
Review,  and  other  ver^  high  and 
great  wiseacres,  as  fictions,  unde- 
serving a  moment's  notice.  Yet  how 
accurate  in  general  points  and  bear- 
ings do  we  hnd  them  I  Sidi  Hamed 
says  that,  at  Wassanah,  the  river  was 
called  *•  Zadi."  This  is  a  generic 
name  for  water,  or  great  water,  in 
Soutbern  Africa,  as  we  may  find 
from  Tuckey's  narrative.  About  the 
point  where,  according  to  Sidi  Ham- 
ed, Wassanah  must  be,  we  find  from 
Lander  that  tbe  river  Tshaddi  enters 
the  Niger,  and  which  name  is  the 
same  as  Zadi,  and  merely  a  corrup- 
tion of  it. 

I  stated,  p.  142,  "  Mandingo  mer- 
chants informed  de  la  Brue,  at  Ga- 
1am,  that  some  leagues  from  Tim- 
buctoo  the  river  was  navigated  by 
masted  vessels.  Dr  Laidley,  who  re- 
sided at  Pisania,  was  informed  that 
vessels  of  100  tons  burden  frequent- 
ed Houssa.  A  priest  who  had  visited 
Timbuctoo  inarmed  Mi*  Park  that 
the  canoes  on  the  Niger  were  large, 
and  not  made  of  a  single  tree,  but  of 
various  planks  united,  and  navigated 
by  white  people.  Major  Houghton 
was  informed  by  a  Shereef  whom  he 
met  at  Medina,  and  who  had  been  at 
Timbuctoo,  that  they  had  decked ves- 
seh  with  ma8t$,  with  whick  they  carry 
OB  trade  from  Timbuctoo  eastward 
ttr  the  centre  of  Africa.    The  crews 


of  these  vessels  had  been  stated 
sometimes  to  exceed  150  men." 
These  things  De  Gaill6,  Robertson, 
and  others,  since  the  above  was  col- 
lected, have  seen  and  confirmed; 
and,  lastly.  Lander  has  found 'these 
statements,  so  long  accounted  fables, 
to  be  facts.  The  white  people  men- 
tioned may  have  been  Arabs,  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  natives  of 
Goober  are  nearlv  white,  and  Ro- 
bertson tells  us  that  the  natives  of 
Tebo,  to  the  north  of  Benin,  are 
whiter  than  Arabs.  These,  no  doubt, 
were  the  white  people  which  navi- 
gated the  vessels  above  alluded  to, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
Ptolemy  places  in  thb  part  of  Africa 
a  nation  called  Leuccs  Ethiopeans 
(white  Ethiopians.) 

Re^ardin^  the  mountains,  it  Avas 
stated  (^Africa,  p.  124,)  "  The  moun- 
tidns  are  at  no  great  distance  from 
Benin.  Stretching  eastward  from 
the  Kong  range,  they  form  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre  to  the  northward.  En- 
circling Benin,  they  descend  south- 
easterly till  they  are  merged  in  the 
high  land  which  stretches  north  from 
Gameroons.  This  is  particularly 
mentioned  by  Joannes  Blaev^*  &c. 
The  Reviewer  informs  us  that  Lan- 
der has  found  these  statements  to  be 
correct. 

So  much  for  the  "  poverty  of  facts" 
in  my  labours  on  this  subject,  to  1820. 
From  that  period  to  182C,  when  I  pub- 
lished the  article  with  the  con-ected 
map  in  your  Magazine,  I  collected 
others  stronger,  and,  if  possible,  more 
convincing  and  satisfactory ;  but, 
first,  let  me  advert  to  a  few  important 
facts  which  I  have  omitted,  regarding 
the  course  and  magnitude  of  the  Ni- 
ger. Park  told  us  its  size  at  Bam- 
makoo  is  one  mile  broad,  and  that  it 
was  navigable  from  Kaniaba,  a  con- 
siderable way  above  it.  From  the 
magnitude  of  the  iti*eam  at  Bamma- 
koo,  I  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  its 
sources  must  not  only  be  much  more 
remote  to  the  south-west  than  had 
previously  been  supposed,  but  that  it 
must  receive  very  large  supplies 
from  the  eastward  in  the  early  part 
of  its  course.  These  supplies  were 
pointed  out  in  the  probable  western 
course  of  the  Cdom&a  ot  ZiaTroau]i% 
The  diBCOven^Q^MoU\«auvM»Q.\nQ 
have  shewn,  \!baX  xo^  cxa\\^c.>x>x^  x«r 
warding  th«  ooxncA  oi  ^(^^V^««  '^ 
tog  more  to  \\i^  ^o^iStL-^vro^X^^*^  ^^ 
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recty  and  the  ■till  later  diacoveriei  of 
I>e  Cailli  oonfirm  tlu)  fact  of  its  re- 
ceiTing  laige  aui^liea  from  the  S.E. 
in  its  earijr  coiine»  while  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stream  at  Ck^uroussa, 
nearly  doe  east  from  Teemboo,  900 
French  feet  broad,  and  10  deep,  in 
the  dry  season,  goes  to  establish,  as 
correct,  the  conjecture  that  it  receives 
from  the  east  the  Coomba,  or  some 
other  great  river. 

Amongst  other  **  facts"  adduced,  I 
noticed  the  pointed  facts  stated  by 
Robertson,  (see  notes  on  Africa, 
1820,)  that  the  natives  on  the  coasts 
of  Litfos  and  Benin  all  assured  him 
that  the  rivers  were  derived  from 
one  great  river  to  the  northward, 
which  made  all  the  rivers  in  these 
countries.  Subsequently  to  1821,1 
had  communications  with  different 
individuals  who  had  traded  on  the 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa  mention- 
ed, and  in  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
in  the  Delta  of  Benin,  particularly 
one  gentleman  belonging  to  Glas- 
gow, and  one  very  intelligent  gentle- 
man and  excellent  navigator,  belong- 
ing to  Liverpool,  who  had  traded 
with  the  places  and  on  the  rivers 
mentioned,  (not  in  the  slave-trade,) 
during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
The  latter  mformed  me  that  all  the 
rivers  in  the  Delta  communicated 
with  each  other — ^that  on  these  rivers 
he  had  yearly  traded  with  natives, 
who,  in  canoes  capable  of  contain- 
ing 200  persons,  and  covered  at  one 
end,  as  the  cabin  for  their  wives  and 
families,  had  descended  the  parent 
stream  from  countries  two  and  three 
moons  distant,  and  far  above  Boussa. 
The  other,  who  had  been  up  the  Rio 
de  Formosa  in  a  large  schooner,  told 
me  a  similar  tale,  and  described  the 
magnitude,  width,  and  depth  of  that 
noDle  stream,  and  the  numerous 
branches  diverging  from  it,  with 
great  accuracv,  and  wiUi  such  pre- 
cision as  could  leave  no  doubt  on 
any  mind  ciq;Mible  of  reflection,  diat 
these  streams  were  the  mouths  of 
the  mig^tv  Niger.  They  completely 
confirmea  the  account  riven  by  Bos- 
man  ;  as  noticed  in  my  oook,  p.  129, 
when  speaking  of  the  Riode  Formosa, 
he  says,  *<  upwards*'  from  its  mouth, 
**  it  is  aometimea  broader  (than  four 
miles,)  and  sometimes  narrower.  It 
MjdxHiiB  into  JoBumwMe  branches, 
^^Hite  of  which  tKULy  very  well  de- 
>WTO  Ae  JMuae  of  rivmn.    About 


five  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  throws 
off  two  branches  widdn  two  milea 
of  each  other.  Agatton«  a  place  of . 
great  trade,  was  utuated  60  ndles 
up^  the  river.  So  far,  and  yet  farther, 
ships  may  conveniently  come  sidling 
by  hundreds  of  branches  of  the  river, 
besides  creeks,  some  of  which  are 
very  wide.  Its  branches  extend  in- 
to all  the  circumjacent  countries. 
The  country  all  about  is  divided  in- 
to islands  by  the  multiplicity  of  its 
branches."  The  Portuguese  also 
affirmed  that  it  was  easy,  with  a 
canoe,  to  get  from  the  Rio  de  Formo* 
sa  into  the  circumjacent  rivers,  via. 
the  Rio  Lagos,  Rio  Volta,  Ebrei,  New 
Calabar,  Bonny,  and  other  rivers. 

The  lamented  Major  Lainff  told 
me,  that  a  native  of  Kano,  under  his 
command,  and  a  sergeant  in  the 
Royal  African  Corps,  named  Fra- 
zer,  told  him  that  he  was,  with  125 
others,  seized,  when  trading  near 
Yaoorie.  "  After  they  were  taken, 
they  were  put  into  a  canoe  rowed 
by  six  men,  and  in  two  wedu  they 
reached  £cco,  where  they  were  sold. 
After  being  put  into  the  canoe,  they 
were  one  week  on  a  small  fresh-wa- 
ter river,  about  200  yards  wide ;  then 
they  got  into  a  large  river  of  fresh 
water,  (took  calabashes  to  drink  it»), 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  hroad^ 
they  were  one  week  on  it  before  they 
got  to  Eccoy  Another  man,  a  nap 
tive  of  Houssa,  told  Maior  Laing  that 
he  went  prisoner  from  Nyffe  to  £cco, 
distant  thirty  days*  journey,  and  that 
at  Ecco,  the  river  is  called  Quorra« 
Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  ae- 
curate  than  this  account  of  the  course 
and  navigation  of  the  Niger  from 
Yaoorie  to  Ecco,  in  which  we  at  once, 
and  readily,  discover  Uie  town  nap 
med  Egga,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
above  the  junction  of  the  Tschaddi 
with  the  Niger,  as  mentioned  and 
named  b^  Lander.  Clapperton,  In 
his  first  journey,  gives  various  ac- 
counts which  he  mul  receiv^  from 
travellers,  that  the  Niger  flowed  south 
from  Nyffe  to  the  Salt  Sea— (see  Ma- 
gazinCt  June,  182(),  p.  697)— and Du- 
puis'  accounts,  derived  from  most 
intelligent  Moslem  travellers,  were 
such,  as  that  scarcely  even  prejudice  - 
itself  could  doubt  or  dispute  them. 
'<  Whence,"  said  Dupuis,  to  hb  in- 
formants, ''  are  the  great  rivers  tidk- 
ed  of  in  tibe  G\iaxb«  (Jsmoelia^  vbA 
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mf**'  Tlie  lepl^  mta^-^i^  Tlie <ri*eM  . 
of  Wmewa  are  aumflMak^'^— "  Tfaef . 
am  MMta  as  «e  have  almdf  descri- 
becl  is  runoiBg  Into  tiie  Great  Sak 
Sw  St  Bealn,  sad  front  whence  rou . 
cama,  C^e  CoaaL'^  Tb«  naFigatJan 
betweenBeaii((Bndal)tiiiMeatnBiiia 
whtch  interaect  the  Warree  coast) 
and  tlia  Eoar»  and  GwXhj  riverB,  la 
not^'  88  my  informants  mj,  to  be 

doubted)  and  it  is  potsibie  to  ner-  nile,  in  ligypt,  was  nearly  over,  at 
foTO  tha  voj/t^e  from  Benin  to  lim-  the  period  when  tho  Niger  is  In  Ibe 
btictoo  and  Sego,  without  settino  highest  fluod,  from  NySb  dowB- 
FOOT  ON  HHOBE,  although  it  ia  not  wardBjandfurasimilarreaaonitwas 
uaual  to  navigate  agdnatthe  stream*  stated,  that  tiie  rivei's  which  enter- 
of  these  great  rivers,  the  Koara,  the  ed  the  sea  in  tiie  Delta  of  Benia, 
Shady,  the  Joliba,  &c,  particularly  being  in  high  flood  in  August,  must 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  tliB  desceud  from  countries  coueider- 
rivera  are  full;  far,  although  they  ably  to  the  northward,  where  the 
know  of  no  bspids  or  cataracts  be-  rains  were  greatest  in  July  and  Au- 
low  Wamea,  yet  the  natural  velo-  gust;  wbertas  the  rains  in  ttie  Del- 
city  tjf  the  streams  is  so  great  as  ta  begin  in  May,  and  are  greatest  in 
to  impede  the  canoes  in  a  northern  June  and  July, 
progress,  although  impelled  forward  In  short,  and  on  these  subjects, 
by  ue  strength  of  fifty  meu,  or  more.  I  stated  under  tlie  head,  "  Gbkerai, 
TVo  of  my  informants  declared  that  Obseb  vat  ions,"  page  2  : — "  The  Ni- 
"Aey  had  performed  the  voyage  from  ger,and  his  tributary  streams,  pur- 
NORTH  to  SOUTH,  under  the  proteo-  sue  their  course  tlirough  central 
tton  of  the  Sultan  of  Yaoorie,  as  far  Africa.  From  the  west  and  from  the 
as  di«  cates  of  Benin." — "The  great  east  they  cunverge  to  one  point. 
rlTMr  01  Benin,"  a^d  they,  "  runs  to  After  uniting  in  one  channeL  the 
ttia-aonth  through  WatoDa,  Kaima,  mighty  current  divides  itself  into 
A0ea*seyandBenin.""Alltfaerivera,"  several  streams,  which  euter  die  At- 
Btnd  the  Hoslems,  "  are  great  seas,  lantic  Ocean  by  navigable  pstuaiiea 
butithe  Keani  it  the  greatest  in  the  in  the  Bights  of  Beniu  and  Uiafra. 
iAlv«rse."  The  Moslem  travellers  Allowiog  we  bad  no  positive  infor- 
ah*  stated  to  both  Dupuis  and  Bow-  niation  of  the  course  and  magnitude 
dttch,  at  Coem^ie,  the  capital  of  of  the  Niger  lower  down  thati'Bnm- 
Asbantee,  that  Wangara  meant  all  makoo,  Sego,  and  Lake  Dibbic,  Rtiil 
that  portion  of  Africa  from  tlie  Great  the  fact  of  there  being  a  river  con- 
Desert  south  to  Benin,  and  extend-  tinuing  its  course  eastward  from  the 
iog  from  Ganem,  on  the  west,  to  latter  place,  is  sufficient  to  induce 
Benin,  on  the  east — that  this  portion  us  to  look  for  its  exit  on  the  sea- 
of  Afrlea  was  Wangara,  and  tliat  they  coast.  We  are  quite  certain  it  docs 
neither  knew  nor  heard  of  any  other  not  enter  the  sea  to  the  north ;  and 

Ce  or  country  called  Wangara,  in  we  may  say  we  are  equally  sure  tliat 

them  Africa.  it  does  mtt  finish  its  course  in  titif, 

../These  areafewof  the  "facts"  sea  to  the  east.    To  the  south,  therc^ 

brought  fwwardregardingthe  course  fore,  ive  must  turn  our  enquiries. 

and  the  termination  of  the  Niger.    I  In  no  part  of  Western  or  Sauthc'rn 

might  multiply  them,  but  consider  Africa  are  there  stranger  grounds  to 

it  "Unnecessary,     I  shall  next,  for  look  for  this  estuary,  Aan  In  tlio 

a  moment,  turn  to  the  opinioHt  addu-  coast  below  Benin.    There  the  euil 

cedintbe  samepublioation;  and,  in  is  all  alluvial.     Through   a  great 

proof  of  the  same  otgects,  at  page  distance   into  the    interior,  stones 

187,  it  is  distinctly  pointed  out  that  larger  Ilian  a  man's  fist  are  unknowtl. 

thfl  GoBgocouldnotbe,BstheQuaT-  Thu  country  U  flat  and  Inundated 

tarty  Review  had  once  maintained  duriug  iJie  swell  of  thertvers  from, 

that  it  was,  the  Niger,  because  the  the    trtjDlcaV  i&lns.,    TVifcTasii  \% 

Cooga  00I7  b^an  to  rise  into  flood  dftily,  t^uW^^^  ftife'Wia,  ^o^'^^* 

in-eoomUmaAom  it»  mouth,  on  tbfi  qiiftiit^  o£.f4tuft&  tbaNUft  ^*S^«gIV 
■■voii.xxxi,tio.<ixc.  '„,.  ,,        "ti       "'      '.'    ". 
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down  from  the  interior.  The  whole 
country  and  coast,  for  a  great  extent, 
is  intersected  with  arms  and  outlets 
of  rivers  communicating  with  each 
other  inland.  The  hottom  of  the  sea, 
along  a  great  extent  of  coast,  is  all 
soft  mud.  From  the  Rio  Lagos  to 
the  Rio  Elrei  Rivers,  no  fewer  than 
twenty  streams  enter  the  ocean, 
several  of  them  of  surprising  magni- 
tude, and  navigable  for  ships.  Large 
floating  islands  are  borne  down  by 
their  waves,  and  carried  into  the 
ocean."  "  In  the  Bights  of  Benin 
and  Biafra,  therefore,  is  the  great 
outlet  of  the  Niger,  bearing  along  in 
his  majestic  stream  all  the  waters  of 
central  Africa,  from  10  deg.  west 
long,  to  28  deg.  east  long.,  aiid  from 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  shores  of 
Benin,"  &c. 

The  great  geographical  ignorance 
which  the  writer  m  the  Quarterly  Re- 
vie  w  has  shewn  regarding  the  interior 
of  Northern  Africa,  renders  it  very 
unbecoming  on  his  part  to  attempt, 
by  his  ipse  dixit  alone,  to  beat  down 
all  the  authorities  of  antiquity  upon 
that  subject.  Herodotus  is  dismissed 
in  a  moment  as  no  authority.  The  ac- 
count given  by  that  celebrated  his- 
torian is,  that  fiWQ  young  men  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Nassamones,  a  people 
who  resided  south-east  of  the  great 
Syrtes,  south  of  Cyrene,  and  about 
the  latitude  of  29  deg.  north,  set  out 
"  to  explore  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
and  to  endeavour  at  extending  their 
discoveries  beyond  all  preceding  ad- 
venturers. The  remoter  parts  of  Ly- 
bia  beyond  the  sea>coast,  and  the 
people  who  inhabit  its  borders,  are 
infested  by  various  beasts  of  prey ; 
the  country  yet  more  distant  is  a 

PARCHED  AND  IMMEASURABLE  DE- 
SERT* The  young  men  left  their 
Companions  well  provided  with  water 
and  with  food,  and  first  proceeded 
through  the  region  which  was  inha- 


IPeb. 


bited.  They  next  came  to  that  which 
was  infested  by  wild  beasts,  leaving 
which,  they  directed  their  course 
westward  {pros  zephuron  anemon 
— towards  the  southwest  wind) 
through  the  desert  After  a  journey 
of  many  days  over  a  barren  and 
sandy  soil,  they  at  length  discerned 
some  trees  growing  in  a  plain.  These 
they  approached,  and  seeing  fruit 
upon  them,  they  gathered  it  Whilst 
they  were  thus  employed,  some  men 
of  dwarfish  stature  came  where  they 
were,  seized  their  persons,  and  car- 
ried them  away.  They  were  mu- 
tually ignorant  of  each  other's  lan- 
guage, but  the  Nassamonians  were 
conducted  over  ma;zy  marshy  gi'ounds 
to  a  city,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants 
were  of  the  same  diminutive  appear- 
ance, and  of  a  black  colour.  This  city 
was  washed  by  a  great  river,  which 
flowed  from  {rein  de  apo  hesperes 
auton)  west  to  east  (to  the  rising 
sun)f  and  abounded  in  crocodiles" 
The  Nassamonians  afterwards  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  and 
told  the  dangers  they  had  under- 
gone, and  the  wonders  they  had  seen. 
This  is  the  simple  statement*given 
by  Herodotus,  and  if  the  account  had 
come  to  him  through  fifty  different 
hands,  instead  of  three  hands,  it  does 
not  lessen  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  account,  that  these  men  had  cross- 
ed the  Great  Zahara,  and  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Niger.  They  certainly 
first  travelled  south  through  the  in- 
habited country,  and  next  through 
that  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  from 
whence,  probably  to  the  south  of 
Mourzouk,  they  bent  their  course 
westward,  not "  directly  west,"  as  the 
Reviewer  states,  through  the  desert, 
which  if  they  had  not  crossed  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  they  never 
could  have  reached  either  a  cultiva* 
ted  country,  or  any  river  great  or 
small.    If  their  course  was  directed 


♦  In  another  part,  Herodotus,  (Melpomene,  sec.  185,)  after  describing  Mount 
Atlas,  and  its  immediate  vicinity  to  the  southward,  says,  **  beyond  this  sandy  desert, 
southward  to  the  interior  parts  of  Lybia,  there  is  a  vast  and  horrid  space  without  water, 
wood,  orbeast8,'and  totally  destitute  of  moisture !"  Yet  the  Reviewer  has  bad  the  har- 
dihood to  assert,  that  "  of  the  Great  Desert  or  Zahara,  in  point  of  fact,  Herodotus 
knew  nothing,  and,  therefore,  says  nothing!'*     It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  with 
Herodotus,  Lybia  and  Africa  are  synonymous  terms,  and  he  frequently  uses  the  for- 
mer for  the  latter.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  he  particularly  mentions  the  Great  Desert, 
wlifcA  he  describes  as  "  a  va«t  and  horrid  space,"  "  immeasuTable  "  and  "  totally  des- 
fjYiJte  of  moisture — without  water,  wood,  or  beastsV*    'Motcovei,  ^x.  v\v^  \\wv^  \» 
'f'/z/W/  Herodotus  aJhidef,  there  were  no  Ethiopians,  or  li\acV»,  \o  \\^«  ^otv>^  ^  ^i^a 
threat  Afiican  Deserts 
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south-westerly  from  the  southward 
of  Mourzouk,  they  would  come  to 
the  cultivated  land  to  the  north  of 
Timhuctoo,  or,  perhaps,  still  further 
to  the  west,  and  from  whence  they 
were  captured  and  carried  to  the  city 
on  the  river  mentioned.  Herodotus 
clearly  points  out  his  knowledge  of 
the  Zahara,  when  he  mentions  "  a 
parched  and  immeasurable  desert** 
and  which  ''  immeasurable  desert" 
was  certainly  the  space  which  the 
adventurous  travellers  intended  to 
explore,  from  their  taking  plenty  of 
Water  and  food  with  them;  while 
ainr  one  has  but  to  take  up  a  map  of 
Africa  to  see,  that  no  man  travelling 
due  west  from  the  country  of  the 
Nassamones,  situated  a  little  to  the 
north  of  30  deg.  of  north  latitude,  as 
the  Reviewer  says  the  travellers  al- 
luded to  went,  could  have  ''a parch- 
ed and  immeasurable  desert"  to  cross, 
or  come  to  a  '<  city  washed  by  a  great 
river,  which  flowed  from  west  to  east, 
and  abounded  in  crocodiles."  No 
river  that  flows  on  the  south  side  of 
Mount  Atlas  can  deserve  the  appel- 
lation of  **  great  ;**  because  their 
courses  are  very  short,  and  their 
courses  are,  moreover,  from  north- 
west to  southeast  until  they  are  lost 
in  the  desert.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  Ghir  or  Adjidi  streams,  mention- 
ed by  the  Reviewer,  can  be  the  river 
mentioned  by  Herodotus;  for  who 
ever  heard  of  crocodiles  being  in 
either  of  them,  or  in  any  stream  that 
flowed  on  the  south  side  of  Mount 
Atlas,  or  in  any  stream  that  has  not  a 
communication  with  the  ocean?  while 
every  one  acquainted  with  African 
geography  knows  that  crocodiles  or 
alligators  are  numerous  in  the  Niger. 
Also,  that  while  there  are  marshy 
lands  to  the  north  of  that  river,  there 
are  none  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghir 
and  the  Adjidi. 

Still  moreunfounded  is  the  Review- 
er's assertion  and  assumption,  that  the 
Ghir  and  the  Adjidi  of  Mount  Atlas, 
are  the  Gir  and  the  Niger  of  Ptole- 
my. However  little  acquainted  Ptole- 
my might  be  with  the  extent  of  the 
Great  Desert,  still  his  knowledge  of 
the  countries  and  rivers  to  the  south  of 
it  seems  to  have  been  obtained  from 
good  authority.  The  Gir  he  dis- 
tinctly points  out  as  rising  in  9  deg. 
north  latitude,  and  to  the  westward 
of  the  great  western  branch  of  the 
WIe,  and  Sowing  northwest,  and  af- 


terwards westward.  In  this  portion 
of  Africa,  we  not  only  find,  from  mo- 
dern information,  a  river  rising  and 
running  in  the  place  and  in  the  di- 
rection mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  but 
we  have  the  very  name  given  upon 
the  best  authority.  The  river  alluded 
to,  is  the  Misselad  of  Brown,  and  Om 
Teymam  of  Burckhardt ;  and  which, 
as  the  latter  gentleman  informs  us, 
is  also  called  by  the  natives  of  the 
country  Dgyr,  and  which  long-lost 
name  is  to  this  day  pronounced  Gir 
in  Egypt,  the  country  wherein  Ptole- 
my wrote.  In  attempting  to  expose 
the;  ignorance  of  the  ancients,  there- 
fore, the  Reviewer  only  exposes  his 
own.  Moreover,  thei*e  is  a  remark- 
able fact  which  shews  Ptolemy's 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  northern 
Africa,  where  he  mentions  the  people 
called  Leucos  Ethiopeans,  or  White 
Ethiopians,  and  in  these  parts  we  at 
this  day  find  the  country  of  Goober, 
&c.,  the  natives  of  which  are  almost 
white  I 

But  quitting  these  subjects,  the 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
knows  very  well  that  the  map  of 
Northern  Africa,  constructed  by  me, 
and  the  researches  made  to  shew  the 
course  and  the  termination  of  the  Ni- 
ger in  the  Atlantic,  was  not  made,  nor 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
applause,  or  medals,  or  rewards  from 
Government,  or  from  any  other  quar- 
ter, but  made  to  establish  clearly  an 
important  geographical  fact, in  order, 
by  that  fact,  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  form  and  to  support  an  esta- 
blishment on  Fernando  Po;  from 
thence  to  open  up  a  trade  with  the 
adjacent  coasts,  and  up  the  rivers 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  by  which 
means  the  country  would  have  been 
civilized,  and  the  slave  trade  termi- 
nated, and  also  a,  great  and  benefi- 
cial trade  opened  up  to  and  acquired 
by  my  country.  I  carried  the  off^er 
of  a  commercial  company  to  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  this.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  Lord 
Goderich,  will,  I  dare  say,  remember 
the  fact  of  the  application  having 
been  officially  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  June  and  July  1820,  when 
he  was  the  President  of  that  Board* 
This  appllcatlotL  ^w^%  ^^^  \ftaAfc^ 
and  the  mwp  e'x)^Vo\\.^^,\ft'^'5>2t\'^"^'- 
thurRt,tYieSftcve\^v7  ^ci\  ^^C>^w!^fc^ 
to  Mr  Canmn^,  Yv^^vCl^^  ^x  ^ 
Board  ot  CouXtoV,  wl^  xq\aQx^^ 
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ville,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  also  to  Mr  Barrow. 

The  laree  map  alluded  to  was  ao 
companied  by  a  memorial  of  con- 
siderable lengthy  detailing  the  par- 
ticulars of  die  extensive  trade  which 
might  be  opened  up  and  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  Niger,  and  a  settle- 
ment upon  Fernan£>  Po,  and  which, 
though  more  particularly  intended 
for  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  shewn 
to  other  departments  of  Government. 
A  short  abstract  of  the  whole,  in  a 
printed  shape,  was  given  to  the  heads 
of  the  different  Government  Offices. 
I  subjoin  the  principal  paragraphs 
of  the  letter. 

**  To  HIS  Majxstt*s  Ministxrs. 

*'  The  interior  of  Northern  Africa,  if  co- 
lonized, affords  a  noble  and  most  extensive 
field  for  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
Niger  and  its  tributary  streams  traverse  the 
central  parts  of  this  division  of  Africa,  and 
afterwards  enter  the  ocean  by  several  navi- 
gable estuaries  in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and 
Biafra.  Two  of  these  are  each  eleven  miles 
broad.  The  extent  of  country  traversed  by 
these  rivers  is  38  deg.  longitude  from  east  to 
west,  and  through  the  greatest  part  of  this 
space,  1 7  deg.  latitude  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  probable  that  these  streams  are  naviga- 
ble for  large  vessels  for  a  considerable  part 
of  their  course,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
can  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  small  tonnage, 
to  their  remote  sources.  The  course  of  the 
^iger  is  about  2600  British  miles  in  length. 
The  countries  along  these  mighty  rivers  are 
all  populous,  fertile,  in  many  places  well  cul- 
tivated, and  in  every  part  capable  of  being  so. 
The  precious  metab  abound.  The  part  of 
Africa  mentioned,  contains  perhaps  fifty 
millions  of  people,  many  of  whom  are  well 
acquainted  with  trade. 

"  The  value  of  the  trade  at  present  carried 
on  with  this  interior  part  of  Africa,  amounts 
to  fully  three  millions  annually,  in  imports 
and  exports.  Two-thirds  of  this  consists  in 
the  trade  carried  on  across  the  Great  Desert 
with  Nubia,  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  and 
Morocco  :  and  the  remainder  with  Europe- 
ans who  frequent  the  Bights  of  Biafra  and 
Benin.  By  commanding  the  Niger,  the 
whole  would  immediately  fall  into  our  hands, 
and  be  rendered  permanently  and  exclusively 
our  own.  An  insular  station  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niger,  and  another  in  the  interior, 
either  where  the  last  branch  unites,  or  where 
the  river  begins  to  throw  off  branches,  as 
may  be  found  most  convenient  or  most 
healtby,,  would  enable  us,  at  a  trifling  ex- 

penae,  to  command  and  control  the  whole. 

-^  ^^  JVj^er  alQue  m  outiet  or  m  inlet 


can  be  obtained.  On  the  north  and  on  the 
east,  frightful  deserts  form  impregnable  bul- 
warks. On  the  west,  southwest,  south- 
east, and  the  south,  (the  banks  of  Uie  Niger 
excepted,)  prodigious  mountains  present  in- 
superable barriers.  Once  settled  in  the  in- 
terior, no  power  from  without  could  serious- 
ly alarm  or  disturb  us.  The  barrier  placed 
on  the  Niger  we  could  shut  and  open  at  our 
pleasure. 

"  By  such  an  establishment  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  we  would  cut  up  the  Slave  Trade 
by  the  roots ;  for  it  is  from  the  interior  that 
the  external  trade  receives  its  chief  supplies. 
By  doing  this,  we  would  destroy  or  check 
the  cultivation  of  the  colonies  of  Foreign 
Powers,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  our 
own,  at  present  threatened  with  ruin  by  the 
continuation  of  this  abominable  trade.  In 
a  short  time  we  should  be  able  to  supply, 
from  Africa,  our  West  India  colonies  with 
dry  provisions,  better  suited  for  the  health 
of  the  Negroes  in  those  colonies  than  the 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  which  cost 
us  annually  half  a  million.  We  would  be 
able  to  open  up  a  trade  beneficial  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  taking  the  wines 
and  spare  grain  in  exchange  for  tropical 
productions.  We  could  supply  our  manu- 
factures with  cotton  of  the  finest  quality; 
thereby  rendering  Great  Britain  independ- 
ent of  rival  powers,  and  keep  amongst  our 
own  subjects  those  immense  sums  which  we 
annually  give  unto  other  nations,  thereby  in- 
creasing their  prosperity,  depressing  the 
value  of  our  own  colonies,  and  encouraging 
those  rivals  to  continue  the  Slave  Trade,  by 
which  they  are  such  gainers.  By  such  an 
establishment,  we  will  also  gain  the  trade  on 
all  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  a  vast  outlet  for  all  our  cotton  manufac- 
tures; for  every  article,  in  short,  that  our 
skill  and  industry  produce,  and  which  na- 
tions advancing  from  a  state  of  barbarism  to 
a  state  of  civilisation  can  want. 
.  "  The  Island  of  Fernando  Po,  only  forty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  New  Calabar  river, 
is  the  insular  station  which  nature  has 
pointed  out  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  In 
our  hands  it  would  be  an  impregnable  bul- 
wark. Other  nations  are  anxiously  turning 
their  attention  to  form  establishments  in 
Africa.  They  must  soon  learn  the  course  of 
the  Niger,  and  the  advantages  which  the 
commaud  of  it  will  give  ;  and,  if  we  hesitate^ 
the  glory  and  advantages  will  be  wrested 
fr^m  our  hands. 

*'  The  authorities  and  plans  are  detailed 
more  at  length,  in  a  map  and  memorial 
which  accompany  this,"  &c. 
•«  Glasgow,  I3lh  June,  1820." 

Among  ol\veT«,  qaWi^n^  Ti\«:ii>AQ»Tk* 
ed,  th\%  meuiOxVai  vi%a  w^ux  \ft  ^^ 
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Barrow,  and  from  that  gentleman 
received  the  following  note : — 


<( 


Mr  Barrow  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mr  M'Queen,  and  returns  his  Memorial; 
with  many  thanks  for  the  perusal  of  it. 

"  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  the  policy  of  extending  our  inter- 
course with  the  nations  of  Africa,  both  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  and  of  using 
all  our  endeavours  to  free  the  unhappy  na- 
tives from  the  thraldom  of  the  inhuman 
Moors  and  Arabs ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  will  occur  in  the  outset,  at  home,  and 
also  on  the  part  of  our  dear  ally,  the  Portu-^ 
guese ;  for  he  is  satisfied,  that  before  we  at- 
tempt to  rush  into  unknown  countries,  and 
encounter  probable  disasters,  it  would  be 
most  wise  to  fix  ourselves  on  some  insular 
situation  where  we  should  be  invulnerable. 
On  the  eastern  side,  Quiloa  would  be  the 
eligible  spot ;  and  on  the  western,  the  Island     judge.     Sir  Rufane  Donkin's  theory, 


compared  to  the  general  question 
and  the  result,  the  difference  and 
the  error  really  is.  According  to 
Lander,  the  Tschaddi  enters  the  Niger 
from  the  east,  in  about  eight  and  a 
half  deg.  N.  latitude.  I  have  laid 
down  the  junction  of  a  great  river, 
which  I  call  Bahr  Kulla,  which  de- 
scends from  the  hills,near  the  sources 
of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  by  Mount 
Thala,  almost  as  near  as  may  be  ia 
the  very  same  parallel ;  and  the  se- 

Faration  of  the  Niger  into  branches, 
supposed  took  place  in  about  seveu 
deg.  N.  lat,  which  Lander,  it  ap- 
pears, has  actually  found  to  be  the 
case. 

The  "  poverty  of  facts,"  therefore, 
is  thrown  back  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Reviewer,  and  with  what  force  and 
success,  a  discerning  public  is  left  to 


of  Fernando  Po,  which  commands  the  em- 
bouchures of  all  those  great  waters  which 
Mr  McQueen  supposes  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  and  central  parts  of 
Africa. 

"  Admiralty,  ISlh  July,  1820." 

Perfect  accuracy  was  never  pre- 
tended to  in  the  delineation  of  the 
course  of  the  Niger,  and  other  rivers 
in  Northern  Central  Africa.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  stated  in  the  volume 
published  in  1821,  Preface,  p.  7, 
thus — "  Perfect  accuracy  on  these 
subjects  is  at  present  unattainable, 
nor  is  it  here  pretended  to."  I  had 
no  mode  of  determining  the  positions 
of  these,  but  by  the  bearings  and  day's 
journey  mentioned  and  given  by  tra- 
vellers; and  these  again  often  con- 
fused by  Europeans  in  the  narratives 
given  from  one  to  another.  These 
ays' journeys  I  estimated  at  ten  geo- 
graphical miles,  made  good  in  the 
general  bearing  for  all  the  countries 
south  of  the  Niger,  and  at  13  miles 
made  good  in  the  cultivated  coun- 
tries to  the  north  of  that  river ;  but 
my  opinion  was,  that  these  distances 
were  too  great ;  and  if  they  had  been, 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  shortened 
a  little,  the  positions  of  Boussa,  Ya- 
oorie,  and  other  conspicuous  places, 
fixed  upon  as  points  to  regulate  the 
whole,  would  have  been  found  very 
nearly  where  Lander's  and  Clapper- 
ton*s  researches  have  found  uiem; 
jet  with  such  difBcult  materials  to 
£uide  me,  a  look  at  the  respective 
maps    will  shew  how  immaterisil, 


which  the  Reviewer  so  loudly  and 
80  justly  condemned,  was  put  for- 
ward too  late,  because  its  absurdity 
was  made  manifest  by  the  modern 
discoveries  of  Denham  and  Clapper* 
ton ;  but  had  it  been  put  forth  before 
their  discoveries,  it  would  really 
have  been  sanity,  compared  to  the 
theory  so  long  maintained  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  that  the  Niger 
ran  to  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  the  parent 
stream  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt. 

The  system  which  has  been  pur- 
sued by  this  country,  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  in  every  thing 
that  was  connected  with  a  knowledge 
of  Africa,  its  people,  or  its  geogra- 
phical features,  has  been  alike  con- 
temptible and  reprehensible,  and 
such  as  is  a  disgrace  to  it.  A  con- 
temptible and  interested  faction  laid 
claim  to  the  government  of  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  dictated  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government  what  it  should  and 
what  it  should  not  do,  shut  up  all 
communication  concerning  Africa, 
except  such  as  its  lying  vehicles 
pleased  to  give,  and  led  the  people 
of  this  country  to  believe  that  the 
barbarism,  brutality,  superstition, 
and  degradation  of  four  thousand 
years'  standing,  had  wholly  vanished 
from  Africa,  under  their  superintend- 
ence. That  delusion  is  past,  and  an 
astonished  and  indignant  country 
finds,  that  after  mis-spending  about 

FIFTEEN   MlIAAOl^S   ^^  XaSXtL^^  ^  ^YV^'a» 

is  lefl  mote  vrc^Xj^Stva^  ^«cl  «s^x» 
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siding  with  the  Government, and  with 
the  ear  of  the  Government,  took 
African  geography  under  its  su- 
preme direction,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  her  vast  moun- 
tains, and  cultivated  plains,  were 
turned  into  morasses,  lakes,  or  sandy 
deserts,  at  pleasure ;  and  her  mighty 
rivers,  compared  to  which  European 
streams  are  rivulets,  were  inaae  to 
stand  still,  to  sink  in  sands,  or  disap- 
pear in  fictitious  lakes,  to  run  dwind- 
ling through  sandy  deserts,  or  to  leap 
over  mighty  mountains, — to  run  every 
way  but  the  way  they  really  ran,  ac- 
cording as  these  geographical  dicta- 
tors thought  proper ;  while  every  in- 
formation which  made  for  a  more  ra- 
tional system,  if  contrary  to  their 
views,  was  garbled,  mutilated,  or 
wholly  suppressed,  though  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  money 
of  the  country,  and  the  lives  of  se- 
veral of  her  gallant  sons.  Yet  the 
nation  submitted  to  such  quackery 
and  imbecility,  until  it  had  become 
the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 

In  the  year  1820,  and  immediately 
after  the  information  which  I  have 
alluded  to  was  laid  before  his  Majes- 
ty's Government,  Mr  Dupuis,  who 
had  been  British  Consul  at  Coomas- 
sie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  arrived  in 
London,  with  the  information  which 
he  had  obtained  in  the  capital  men- 
tioned, from  intelligent  Moor  and 
Arab  travellers,  that  the  Niger  enter- 
ed the  sea  in  the  Delta  of  Benin.  This 
information  I  received,  when  in  Lon- 
don, from  a  gentleman  who  obtained 
it  from  Dupuis,  who  considered  the 
matter  of  such  importance  as  to  leave 
his  ^ost  without  permission  having 
previously  been  obtained,  in  order  to 
communicate  it.  Yet  this  important 
information  was  withheld  in  his 
book,  or  given  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  point  as  uncertain  and  con- 
fused^ as  before.  Clapperton,  in  his 
first  journey  to  Saccatoo,  I  know, 
obtained  the  most  positive  informa- 
tion, that  the  Niger  ran  south  from 
Boussa  into  the  Atlantic,  below  Be- 
nin. He  stated  this  most  positively 
when  he  arrived  in  London ;  yet,  I 
may  say,  not  one  syllable  of  a  deci- 
ded character  appeared  in  the  pon- 
derous volume  subsequently  publish- 
ed. This  information  reacned  the 
ears  of  a  gentleman,  a  particular 
fi'/end  of  Major  Laing%  who  had 
fliortljr  before  left  EogUind  to  under- 


take the  journey  in  which  he  lost  his 
life.  Clapperton  was  requested  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  important 
information  which  he  had  received, 
that  it  might  be  transmitted  to  Ma- 
jor Laing,  in  order  to  direct  his  steps 
at  once  to  the  rightpoint.  This  Clap- 
perton refused.  The  gentleman  in 
question  went  directly  to  the  Colo- 
niid  Office,  laid  the  matter  before  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,'and  urged 
upon  him  the  propriety  of  Major 
Laing  being  put  in  possession  of  the 
information  obtained  on  this  import- 
ant subject  The  Under  Secretary 
saw  the  matter  in  a  proper  light. 
He  instantly  sent  orders  to  detain 
the  Mediterranean  packet^  then  about 
to  sail,  commanded  Clapperton  short- 
ly to  give  the  information  required, 
ffot  it,  put  it  into  the  gentleman's 
hands  tuready  mentioned,  who  for- 
warded it  to  Malta,  and  it  reached 
Major  Laing  the  day  before  he  set 
out  from  iSpoli  for  the  interior  of 
Africa! 

Before  undertaking  his  second 
journey,  Clapperton,  I  positively 
know,  constructed  a  map  in  London, 
representing  the  course  and  terminal 
tion  of  the  Niger,  exactly  as  laid 
down  by  me  in  1820;  and  a  &;entle- 
man  in  the  Navy  told  me,  that  he  was 
shewn  this  map  by  Clapperton  at 
Sierra  Leone,  at  which  place  he 
touched  in  his  voyage  out  to  the  Bight 
of  Benin. 

In  his  second  journey,  Clapperton 
obtained,  at  Katungah,  and  other 
places,  still  more  accurate  informa- 
tion, that  the  Niger  flowed  from 
Nyffe,  through  Benin,  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  He  wrote  his  friends  in 
this  country,  in  the  most  pointed 
manner,  to  this  effect  Yet  the  im- 
portant and  decisive  information  was 
again  either  suppressed  in  his  book, 
or  such  parts  of  it  given  as  left  the 
question  still  in  doubt;  and  that  the 
information  which  he  had  received 
was  withheld,  we  have  only  to  con- 
sult the  volume  containing  the  ac- 
count of  his  and  Lander's  journey, 
and  the  two  volumes  published  by 
Lander  himself.  It  is  painful  to  dwell 
upon  such  proceedings  as  these, 
which  were  adopted  only  that  the 
Niger  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Joliba  of 
Park  should  be  joined  to  the  Nile  of 
Egvpt,  in  the  face  of  all  probability, 
and  m  the  face  o^  'vonou^  wiAvo^^<q^ 
worthy  of  credit  U>  i3li^  coxtevrj* 
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The  errors  which  have  been  com- 
mitted in,  and  the  blunders  which 
have  crept  into,  the  narratives  of 
Clapperton's  and  Lander's  earliest 
travels,  are,  by  the  article  in  the  last 
Review,  rendered  as  conspicuous  as 
they  are  remarkable.    In  the  narra- 
tive of  Clapperton's  second  journey, 
we  are  informed  that  Boussa  is  si- 
tuated on  an  island ;  that  the  Quorra 
there  runs  in  three  streams, — the 
Menai,  a  narrow  sluggish  stream, 
and  two    others  with  very  rocky 
channels  and  rapid  currents.    The 
narrative    states  this  in  the  most 
pointed  manner  as  being  what  Clap- 
perton  saw  and  wrote.  Lander  now 
tells  us  that  the  Menai  is  a  distinct 
river;  that  the  Quorra  at  Boussa  runs 
in  one  channel,  which  is  only  about 
a  stonethrow  across,  though  imme- 
diately above  that  city, — not  situated 
on  an  island,  but  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river, — itruns  in  two  chan* 
nels,  one  of  which  only  is  one  mile 
broad.  Which  of  the  narratives,  both 
being  given  by  eye-witnesses,  are  we 
to  believe  ?    The  narrative  of  Lan- 
der's discovery  given  in  the  Review 
states,  that  the  river  Coodonia  joins 
the  Quorra  from  the  "  north-west," 
whereas  it  should  be,  and  must  be, 
from  the  north-east  I   Lander,  in  his 
first    journey,    says,    that   Fundah 
was  situated  on  the  Quorra,  12  or  13 
days'  journey  "  due  west  from  Dun- 
rooraj"  whereas  on  the  present  map 
it  is  laid  down  on  the  Tshaddi,  about 
forty    miles,    four    days'   journey, 
S.  S.  W.  from  Dunroora.   In  the  ac- 
count read  by  Mr  Barrow  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  on  the 
13th  June  last,  as  published  in  the 
journals  of  the  day,  it  is  stated— 
**  shortly  after  reaching  Fundah,  the 
last  point  laid  down  on  Clapperton's 
map,  they  found  the  river  make  a 
bold  sweep  to  the  east,"  &c. ;  where- 
as the  Quarterly  Review  states  that 
Fundah  is  far  distant  eastward  from 
the  point  on  the  Quorra  where  Fun- 
dah is  placed  on  Clapperton's  map, 
and    on  the  river  Tshaddi,  three 
days'  journey  above  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Quorra.    The 
space  allowed  also  for  the  distances 
made  good  on  general  bearings  in 
the  journey  down  the  river  is  cer- 
tainly   too    great,    and   by   which 
error  the  river  is  carried   too  far 
to  the  eastward,  and   consequent- 
Jjr  all  the   more   remarkable    8ta« 


tions,  such  as  Kirree,  the  lake  be- 
low it,  Ebboe,  and  the  separation  of 
some  important  branches  taken  to 
regulate  and  to  fix  the  positions  of 
other  places,  are  laid  down  too  distant 
from  the  sea.  Thus  Ebboe,  three 
days'  journey  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  is  laid  down  about  110  miles 
from  the  sea,  which  is  at  least  50 
miles  too  much.  The  Bonny  and 
New  Calabar  rivers  are  also  laid 
down  a  great  deal  too  far  to  the 
westward;  and  the  river  Nun,  down 
which  Lander  descended,  is  repre- 
sented as  entering  the  sea  at  Cape 
Formosa,  whereas  it  is  the  first  con- 
siderable river  to  the  east  of  it. 
These  obvious  en'ors  disfigure  the 
map  delineating  the  delta  of  the 
river,  and  place  the  points  where  the 
principal  branches  diverge  in  unna- 
tural positions  with  the  well-known 
great  estuaries  of  the  river. 

In  Clapperton's  second  journey, 
we  are  told  that  Yaoori  was  three 
days'  journey  by  land  above  Boussa, 
or  about  thirty  miles.  In  the  narra- 
tive under  review,  we  are  told  that 
Lander  performed  the  journey  by 
water  in  three  days,  against  the 
stream.  Consequently,  the  actual 
distance  cannot  exceed  thirty-five 
miles;  yet  Yaoori  is  laid  down  one 
degree,  or  seventy  miles,  due  north 
from  Boussa.  Yaoori,  we  are  more- 
over told,  is  five  days'  journey  from 
Saccatoo,  which  five  days'  journey 
cannot  exceed  sixty  miles.  Yet  we 
find  Saccatoo  about  140  miles  more 
to  the  north,  and  in  13  deg.  4  min. 
N.  lat.  At  Saccatoo  also,  Clapper  ton 
was  told  that  Yaoori  was  situated 
five  days'  journey  to  the  S.W.  The 
position,  therefore,  of  one  of  these 
places  is  certainly  wrong,  or  the  dis- 
tance betwixt  them  must  be  much 
greater. 

It  is  very  confidently  stated  by 
African  travellers,  that  the  Niger,  or 
Quorra,    communicates    with    the 
Shary  and  the  Lake  of  Bomou.     Al- 
though no  great  faith  is  put  in  such 
narratives,  yet  such  a  thing  is  not 
improbable ;  and,  if  so,  the  Tshaddi 
may  be  the  channel  of  communica^ 
tion,   and  the  Shary   a  branch  di- 
verging from  that  great  river.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  the  interior  of  Afri- 
ca will,  by  means  oC  \3aft  ^\^«t^\i^ 
laid  open  to  «l  %\S\  ^^"^Xj^t  «xXfc\!& 
than  \a  «t  pTe«eii\,  %\rB^^^^*   ^^^ 
point  of  ee^taWon  Vm  y^^"^^^^' 
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in  about  8  deg.  30  min.  N.  lat,  and 
16  deg.  40  min.  E.  long.  The  Shary 
has  been  traced  to  Loggun  m  11 
deg.  7  min.  N.  lat. ;  and  there,  pro- 
bably, its  bed  is  about  1500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  sup- 
posed point  of  separation,  if  such  se- 
paration actually  exists,  of  the  Shary 
from  theTshaddi,  the  distance  to  the 
junction  of  the  latter  river  with  the 
Niger  is,  in  a  direct  course,  about 
630  British  miles,  a  distance  suffi- 
cient to  take  away  any  very  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  from  the  current  of 
the  Tshaddi. 

"  None,"  says  the  Reviewer,  p.  79, 
"  ever  heard  of  such  a  place-  as  Bous- 
sa,"  before  the  account  given  by  the 
Mandingo  Priest,  sent  to  enquire 
about  the  fate  of  Mr  Park.  Why, 
Boossoy  or  Boussa,  was  well  known 
to  every  one  who  had  made  enqui- 
ries about  African  geography,  for 
many  years  before  Parkas  journey ; 
and  in  the  excellent  maps  of  D'An- 
ville,  De  Lisle,  &c.,  the  Reviewer, 
if  he  chooses  to  examine  them,  will 
find  both  Yaoory  and  Boussa  laid 
down,  and  with  considerable  accu- 
racy. 

It  is  really  pitiable  to  observe  the 
attempt  which  the  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  makes  to  have  the 


name  Niger  expunged  from  the  map 
of  Africa,  as  an  unmeaning  name 

fiven  to  a  river  which  never  existed, 
'his  will  not  do.  The  Joliba  of 
Park  is,  beyond  all  contradiction,  the 
"  Great  River"  of  Herodotus,  the 
Niger  of  Ptolemy,  the  great  river  of 
Central  Africa  mentioned  by  Ba- 
touta,  seen  by  Leo,  sought  for,  and 
delineated  in  part,  by  D' Anville  and 
De  Lisle,  and  also  the  Quorra,  or 
Koara,  of  modern  Arabs,  and  of 
Clapperton  and  of  Lander.  The 
Nile  theory  is  as  absurd  as  to  dispute 
this  fact;  and  really,  if  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  will  have  wri- 
ters to  record  their  geographical  la- 
bours, it  would  be  wise  in  them  not 
to  trust  the  promulgation  of  these  to 
hands  that  display  such  partiality,  and 
such  intolerable  arrogance.  It  is  not 
by  conduct  like  this  that  the  society 
will  encourage  geographical  research, 
or  collect  useful  geographical  infor- 
mation; nor  is  it  by  giving  publicity  to 
articles  so  erroneous,  yet  written  in 
such  a  contemptuous,  domineering 
style,  that  the  Quarterly  Review  is 
to  maintain  or  to  spread  its  name 
and  its  fame  for  a  superiority  over 
its  brother  periodicals.    I  am,  &c. 

James  McQueen. 
Glasgow y  December  24th,  1831. 


THE  SWAN  AND  THE  SKYLARK. 


BY  MRS  HEMANS. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart. 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Shelley. 

Midst  the  long  reeds  that  o'er  a  Grecian  stream 

Unto  the  faint  wind  sigh'd  melodiously. 

And  where  the  sculpture  of  a  broken  shrine 

Sent  out,  through  snadowy  grass  and  thick  wild  flowers, 

Dim  alabaster  gleams — a  lonely  swan 

Warbled  his  death-chant,  and  a  poet  stood 

Listening  to  that  strange  music,  as  it  shook 

The  lilies  on  the  wave ;  and  made  the  pines. 

And  all  the  laurels  of  the  haunted  shore. 

Thrill  to  its  passion.    Oh !  the  tones  were  sweet, 

Ev'n  painfully — as  with  the  sweetness  wrung 

From  parting  love ;  and  to  the  poet's  thought 

This  was  their  language. 

**  Summer,  I  depart ! 
O  light  and  laughing  Summer,  fare  thee  well ! 
No  Bonf(  the  iess  through  thy  rich  wooda  filvall  «well^ 
Fqf  one,  one  broken  heart  I 
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"  And  fare  ye  well,  young  flowers 
Ye  will  not  mourn !  Ye  will  shed  odours  still. 
And  wave  in  glory,  colouring  every  rill 

Known  to  my  youth's  fresh  hours. 

"  And  ye,  bright  founts,  that  lie 
Far  in  the  whispering  forest,  lone  and  deep. 
My  wing  no  more  shall  stir  your  lovely  sleep—    ' 

Sweet  water,  I  must  die ! 

"  Will  ye  not  ^end  one  tone 
Of  sorrow  through  the  shades  ?  one  murmur  low  ? 
Shall  not  the  green  leaves  from  your  voices  know. 

That  I,  your  child,  am  gone  ? 

"  No !  ever  glad  and  free  I 
Ye  have  no  sounds  a  tale  of  death  to  tell ; 
Waves,  joyous  waves,  flow  On,  and  fare  ye  well ! 

Ye  will  not  mourn  for  me. 

''  But  thou,  sweet  boon,  too  late 
Pour'd  on  my  parting  breath,  vain  gift  of  song  ! 
Why  comest  thou  thus,  overmastering,  rich,  and  strong, 

In  the  dark  hour  of  fate  ? 

"  Only  to  wake  the  sighs 
Of  echo-voices  from  their  sparry  cell ; 
Only  to  say — O  sunshine  and  blue  skies ! 

O  life  and  love,  farewell  I" 

Thus  flow'd  the  death-chant  on;  while  mournfully 
Soft  winds  and  waves  made  answer,  and  the  tones 
Buried  in  rocks  along  the  Grecian  stream, 
Rocks  and  dim  caverns  of  old  prophecy, 
Woke  to  respond :  and  all  the  air  was  fill'd 
With  that  one  sighinff  sound — "  Farewell,  farewell !" 
Fiird  with  that  sound  ?  high  in  the  calm  blue  heavens 
Ev'n  then  a  skylark  sung ;  soft  summer  clouds 
Were  floating  round  him,  all  transpierced  with  light. 
And  midst  that  pearly  radiance  his  dark  wings 
Quiver'd  with  song ;  such  free  triumphant  song. 
As  if  tears  were  not — as  if  breaking  hearts 
Had  not  a  place  below — as  if  the  tomb 
Were  of  another  world ;  and  thus  that  strain 
Spoke  to  the  poet's  heart  exultingly. 

"  The  Summer  is  come  5  she  hath  said,  *  Rejoice !' 
The  wild  woods  thrill  to  her  merry  voice ; 
Her  sweet  breath  is  wandering  around  on  high ; 
Sing,  sing,  through  the  echoing  sky  I 

"  There  is  joy  in  the  mountains;  the  bright  waves  leap, 
Like  the  bounding  stag  when  he  breaks  trom  sleep ; 
Mirthfully,  wildly,  they  flash  along ; 

Let  the  heavens  ring  with  song  I 

"  There  is  joy  in  the  forest;  the  bird  of  night 
Hath  made  the  leaves  tremble  with  deep  delight ; 
But  mine  is  the  glory  to  sunshine  given ; 

Sing,  sing,  through  the  laughing  YL^ttveuX 

'^  Mine  are  the  wings  of  the  soaring  inoTn, 
Mine  the  free  gales  with  the  day-spYing  \>on\\ 
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So  thosft  two  voices  met :  so  Jojr  and  Death  .  •jfe 


Mingled  their  accents;  and,  amidst  the  rush  r    tk    i^  r  jk    \ 

Of  many  thoughts,  the  listening  poet  cried,  i       1^  f^  if   r 

«  Oh  I  thou  art  mighty,  thou  art  wonderful,  \i     Vi     r       .      i\ 

" ^ItO 


"  Oh  I  thou  art  mignty,  inou  an  wonaerruj,  ^i    )\  ' 

Mysterious  Nature  I  not  in  thy  free  range  vtn  w  K 

Of  woods  and  wilds  alone,  thou  blondest  thus  >     \  )*\ 
The  dirge-note  and  the  song  of  festival  ^^ 


LET  us  DEPIRT  f 
BT  MRS  HEMANS* 


^ 


Louder  and  louder,  gathering  round,  thwe  wuider*4  "  ^      V^  \.    r       i 
Over  the  oracular  woods  and  divine  sea,  i<        T  \  »r\    f        ] 

Prophetyings  which  grew  aiticulate.^-^HBLLBT;  K      *       V 

Night  hung  on  Salem's  towers,  f  \  . 

And  a  brooding  hush_profound       f  '    ' 


Filling  an  Alpine  vale. 


And  the  temple's  massy  shadow 

Fell  broad,  and  dark,  and  stiU; 
In  peace,  as  if  the  Holy  One 

Yet  watch'd  his  chosen  hill. 

But  a  fearful  sound  was  heard 

In  that  old  fane's  deepest  heart, 
As  if  mighty  wings  rush  d  by,  < 

And  a  dread  voice  raised  the  cryi^\ 
"Let  us  depart  I" 

Within  the  fated  ci^ 

Ev'n  then  fierce  discord  raved, 
Though  through  night's  heaven  the  comet-BWOrd 

Its  vengeful  token  waved. 

There  were  shouts  of  kindred  warfare 
Through  the  dark  streets  rindng  high. 

Though  every  sign  was  full  which  told 
Of  the  bloody  vintage  nigh : 

Though  the  vnld  red  spear  and  arrows 

Of  many  a  meteor  host, 
Went  flashing  o'er  the  holy  stars, 

In  the  sky  now  seen,  now  lost 

And  that  fearful  sound  was  heard 

In  the  temple's  deepest  heart, 
As  if  mighty  win^  rush'd  by. 

And  a  voice  cned  moumnilly, 
"  Let  us  depart  I" 

But  within  the  fated  city 

There  was  revelry  that  night ; 
The  wine-cup  and  the  timbrel  note, 

And  the  blaze  of  banquet  light. 
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And  the  music  of  the  dulcimer 
Summon'd  to  festival. 

While  the  clash  of  brother-weapons 

Made  lightning  in  the  air, 
And  the  dyin^  at  the  palace-gates 

Lay  down  in  their  despair. 

And  that  fearful  sound  was  heard 

At  the  temple's  thrilline  heart; 
As  if  mighty  wings  rush'd  by, 

And  a  dread  voice  raised  the  cry— • 
"  Let  us  depart  P' 


THE  FLOWEB  OF  THE  DESERT. 

BT  MRS  HEMANS. 

**  Who  does  not  recollect  the  exultation  of  Vaillant  over  a  flovrer  in  the  torrid  vrastes  of  Africa  ?— The 
iflbeting  mention  of  the  influence  of  a  flower  upon  his  ininii,  by  Mungo  Park*  in  a  time  of  suffering 
ftnd  despondency*  in  the  heart  of  the  same  savage  country,  is  familiar  to  every  one."-«HowiTT'8  Book 
qfthe  Seasons, 

Why  art  thou  thus  in  thy  beauty  cast, 

O  lonely,  loneliest  flower  I 
Where  the  sound  of  song  hath  never  pass'd. 

From  human  hearth  or  bower  ? 

I  pity  thee,  for  thy  heart  of  love. 

For  thy  glowing  heart,  that  fain 
Would  breathe  out  joy  with  each  wind  to  rove— 

In  vain,  lost  thing  !  in  vain  I 

I  pity  thee  for  thy  wasted  bloom. 

For  thy  glory's  fleeting  hour. 
For  the  desert  place,  thy  living  tomb — 

O  lonely,  loneliest  flower ! 

I  said, — ^but  a  low  voic^  made  reply : 

**  Lament  not  for  the  flower  I 
Though  its  blossom  all  unmark'd  must  die, 

They  have  had  a  glorious  dower 

^'  Though  it  bloom  afar  from  the  minstrel's  way. 

And  the  paths  where  lovers  tread. 
Yet  strength  and  hope,  like  an  inborn  day^ 

By  its  odours  have  been  shed. 

"  Yes  I  dews  more  sweet  than  ever  fell 

O'er  island  of  the  blest, 
Were  shaken  forth,  from  its  perfumed  bell, 

On  a  suffering  human  breast. 

''  A  wanderer  came,  as  a  stricken  deer, 

O'er  the  waste  of  burning  sand. 
He  bore  the  wound  of  an  &Bb  spear. 

He  fled  from  a  ruthless  band. 

*'  And  dreams  of  home,  in  a  troubled  tide^ 

Swept  o'er  his  darkening  eye,  <« 

As  be  lax  down  by  the  fountsoa  ft\de» 
In  hie  mute  despair  to  die. 
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And  sudden  bope,  like  a  vernal  shower. 
To  his  fainting  heai*t  was  given. 

"  For  the  bright  flower  spoke  of  One  above ; 

Of  the  Presence,  felt  to  brood. 
With  a  spirit  of  pervading  love. 

O'er  the  wildest  solitude. 

"  Oh !  the  seed  was  thrown  these  wastes  among. 

In  a  blest  and  gracious  hour ! 
For  the  lorn  one  rose,  in  heart  made  strong. 

By  the  lonely,  loneliest  flower !" 


THE  painter's  LAST  WORK. — A  SCENE.* 

BY  MRS  HEMANS. 

Clasp  me  a  little  loneer  on  the  brink 

Of  life*  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress ; 

And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beatj  oh !  think« 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess. 

That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness. 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

Gehtrudb  of  Wyomino. 

Scene — A  Room  in  an  Italian  Cottage*     The  Lattice  opening  upon  a  Land' 

scape  at  sunset, 

FRANCESCO — TERESA. 
TERESA. 

The  fever's  hue  hath  left  thy  cheek,  beloved ! 
Thine  eyes,  that  make  the  aay-spring  in  my  hearty 
Are  clear  and  still  once  more.     Wilt  thou  look  forth  ? 
Now,  while  the  sunset  with  lownstreaming  light — 
The  light  thou  lov'st — hath  made  the  chestnut-stems 
All  burning  bronze,  the  lake  one  sea  of  gold  I 
Wilt  thou  be  raised  upon  thy  couch,  to  meet 
The  rich  air  fiU'd  with  wandering  scents  and  sounds  ? 
Or  shidl  I  lay  thy  dear,  dear  head  once  more 
On  this  true  bosom,  lulling  thee  to  rest 
With  vesper  hymns  ? 

FRANCESCO. 

No,  gentlest  love  !  not  now  : 
My  soul  is  wakeful — ^lingering  to  look  forth. 
Not  on  the  sun,  but  thee  I    Doth  the  light  sleep 
So  gently  on  the  lake  ?  and  are  the  stems 
Of  our  own  chestnuts  by  that  alchymy 
So  richly  changed  ? — and  is  the  orange-scent 
Floating  around  ? — But  I  have  said  farewell. 
Farewell  to  earth,  Teresa  I  not  to  thee, 
Nor  yet  to  our  deep  love,  nor  yet  awhile 
Unto  the  spirit  of  mine  art,  which  flows 
Back  on  my  soul  in  mastery  I— one  last  work ! 
And  I  will  shrine  my  wealth  of  glowing  thoughts, 
Clinging  affection  and  undying  hope, 
All  that  is  in  me  for  eternity, 
All,  all,  in  that  memorial. 

TERESA. 

Oh  I  what  dream 

Is  this,  mine  own  Francesco  ?    Waste  thou  not 

Thy  scarce-returning  strength ;  keep  thy  ricfii  thoughts 

For  happier  days !  they  will  not  melt  away 

hike  paasing  music  from  the  lute ; — dear  friend  I 
Dearest  oftriejids !  thou  canst  win  back  a\  mW 
The  glorious  visions. 

^gested  by  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of  ttie  ^Ut  ^»  •-  %^b*«^v\i^\\ 
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FRANCESCO. 

Yes  I  the  unseen  land 
Of  glorious  visions  hath  sent  forth  a  voice 
To  call  me  hence.    Oh  I  be  thou  not  deceived  I 
Bind  to  thy  heart  no  earthly  hope,  Teresa  I 
I  must,  must  leave  thee  I    Yet  be  strong,  my  love. 
As  thou  hast  still  been  gentle  ! 

TERESA. 

Oh,  Francesco ! 
What  will  this  dim  world  be  to  me,  Francesco, 
When  wantinfi;  thy  bright  soul,  the  life  of  all — 
My  only  sunshine ! — How  can  I  bear  on  ? 
How  can  we  part  ?  We  that  have  loved  so  well. 
With  clasping  spirits  link'd  so  long  by  grief-^ 
By  tears — ^by  prayer  ? 

FRANCESCO. 

Ev'n  therefore  we  can  part, 

With  an  immortal  trust,  that  such  high  love 

Is  not  of  things  to  perish. 

Let  me  leave 

One  record  still,  to  prove  it  strong  as  death, 

Ev'n  in  Death's  hour  of  triumph.     Once  again. 

Stand  with  thy  meek  hands  folded  on  thy  breast. 

And  eyes  half  veil'd,  in  thine  own  soul  absorbed. 

As  in  thy  watchings,  ere  I  sink  to  sleep ; 
.  And  I  will  give  the  bending  flower-like  grace 

Of  that  soft  form,  and  the  still  sweetness  throned 

On  that  pale  brow,  and  in  that  quivering  smile 

Of  voiceless  love,  a  life  that  shall  outlast 

Their  delicate  eartlily  being.    There — thy  head 

Bow'd  down  with  beauty,  and  with  tenderness. 

And  lowly  thought — even  thus — my  own  Teresa  I 

Oh  I  the  quick  glancing  radiance,  and  bright  bloom 

That  once  around  thee  hung,  have  melted  now 

Into  more  solemn  light — but  holier  far. 

And  dearer,  and  yet  lovelier  in  mine  eyes, 

Than  all  that  summer  flush  !  For  by  my  couch. 

In  patient  and  serene  devotedness. 

Thou  hast  made  those  rich  hues  and  sunny  smiles. 

Thine  offering  unto  me.    Oh  I  I  may  give 

Those  pensive  lips,  that  clear  Madonna  brow, 

And  the  sweet  earnestness  of  that  dark  eye. 

Unto  the  canvass — I  may  catch  the  flow 

Of  all  those  drooping  locks,  and  dorify 

With  a  soft  halo  what  is  imaged  thus — 

But  how  much  rests  unbreauied  I  My  faithful  one  I 

What  thou  hast  been  to  me !  This  bitter  world. 

This  cold  unanswering  world,  that  hath  no  voice 

To  greet  the  heavenly  spirit — that  drives  back 

All  Birds  of  Eden,  which  would  sojourn  here 

A  little  while — how  have  I  tum'^way 

From  its  keen  soulless  air,  and  iirthy  heart, 

Found  ever  the  sweet  fountain  of  response, 

To  quench  my  thirst  for  hom^ ! 

The  dear  work  grows 

Beneath  my  hand — the  last  I  Each  faintest  line 

With  treasured  memories  fraueht.    Oh  I  weep  thou  not 

Too  long,  too  bitterly,  when  I  depart ! 

Surely  a  bright  home  waits  us  both — fot  \ 

la  all  my  dreama,  have  tum'd  me  not  {roia  Oo^\ 
And  Tbou — oh  !  best  and  purest  I  Btand  \\\o\i  \>ciet^— * 
There,  in  thy  hallow'd  beauty,  ebiadoNViiiVt  ^oiXXl 
The  lovelinesa  of  love  I 
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Revelations  (Tune  Femme  de  QualitS,* 


Memoirs  are  a  style  of  composition 
in  which  the  French  are  altogether 
unrivalled.  They  have  neither  the 
gravity  and  dulness  of  history,  nor 
the  lightness  and  frivolity  of  novels; 
but  combine  the  two  in  a  way  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  and  whicn  the 
geople  of  no  other  country  in  Europe 
ave  been  able  to  imitate.  Whether 
it  is  that  their  natural  vivacity  ffives 
them  greater  advantages  in  this  light 
species  of  writing  than  any  other  na- 
tion, or  that  the  art  of  conversation 
has  arrived  with  them  at  greater 
perfection  than  in  other  states,  or 
that  their  vanity  makes  every  person 
imagine  that  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard  must  be  interesting  to  the  rest 
of  the  world;  the  effect  is  certain, 
that  their  memoirs  exhibit  a  picture 
of  life,  manners,  and  historical  inci- 
dents, to  which  there  is  nothing  com- 
parable in  the  annals  of  literature. 

Since  the  Revolution,  this  species 
of  writing  has  acquired  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  mterest,  from  the 
illustrious  and  immortal  characters 
who  are  brought  on  the  stage.— 
We  live  with  Napoleon  and  Talley- 
rand, with  Carnot  and  Beauhamais ; 
the  thoughts,  the  modes  of  expres- 
sion, the  habits  of  life,  of  these  great 
men,  are  brought  familiarly  before 
us ;  we  know  them  as  if  we  had  lived 
in  their  society  from  infancy,  and 
can  detect  a  conversation  which  does 
not  bear  the  character  of  orij^nalityy 
with  as  much  certainty,  as  if  it  were 
the  words  of  our  most  intimate  ac^ 
quaintances.  How  different  is  the 
rase  with  the  illustrious  men  of  our 
own  country ;  how  little  do  we  know 
(.f  the  private  character  of  th^  to 
1  ^rhom  we  owe  the  most ;  an^now 
j  t^june  and  uninteresting  must  be  the 
A/ork  of  the  historian  of  England, 
«<(  ompared  with  that  which  exhibits, 
i.i  the  neighbouring  state,  not  only 
tlie  great  events  which  illustrate  his- 
tory, but  the  lighter  incidents  which 
characterise  manners,  and  distinguish 
character  J 


Plutarch's  Lives,  and  BoswelPs 
Johnson,  are  the  only  works  in  other 
languages  which  are  of  the  same  de- 
scription with  the  French  memoirs ; 
and  accordingly  there  are  no  such 
popular  compositions  in  Roman  or 
English  literature.  Philosophers 
may  decry  them  as  gossiping  tales, 
unfit  for  a  place  in  an  historical  li- 
brary ;  historians  may  lament  their 
broken  and  unconnected  stories; 
but  they  are  read,  and  will  be  for 
ever  read,  by  millions,  to  whom  the 

f  raver  narratives  of  events  are  un- 
nown.  We  wish  not  only  to  know 
the  public  actions  of  illustrious  men, 
but  to  be  familiar  with  their  private 
habits  ;  to  hear  how  they  lived,  and 
diverted  themselves,  and  conversed 
with  their  intimate  Mends ;  and  we 
derive  from  faithful  and  able  me- 
moirs of  their  private  lives,  some- 
what of  the  same  gratification  which 
all  must  have  experienced  in  the  so- 
ciety of  illustrious  or  celebrated  men. 
Of  this  class  of  memoirs  we  have 
seldom  met  with  a  more  interesting 
work  than  that  which  forms  the  sul^ 
ject  of  this  article.  The  authoress 
is  already  well  known  to  the  Parisi- 
an, though,  we  believe,  but  little  to 
the  British  public,  from  the  memoirs 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Consulate, 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XVI II.  and 
Charles  X.,  which  she  has  already 
published ;  but  none  of  these  works, 
though  they  are  all  extremely  amu- 
sing, are  so  interesting  as  these  Me- 
moirs, which  relate  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  Court  prior  to  the  three  glorious 
days,  the  causes  which  led  to  that 
event,  the  state  of  society  in  Paris 
subsequent  to  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philip,  and  the  Court  of  that  Citizen 
King. 

The  'Femme  de  Qualite,'  as  she 
styles  herself,  is  a  lady  of  rank,  who ' 
was  attached  to  the  Court  both  of 
Louis  and  Charles ;  but  she  belongs 
to  that  liberal  class  of  which  Cha- 
teaubriand was  the  head,  and  who 
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more  than  the  Republicans,  who 
found  in  themthe  means  of  overturn- 
ing the  throne.  Though  she  is  attach"* 
ed,  therefore,  both  hj  interest  and  in- 
clination, to  the  Royalist  party;  yet 
she  is  any  thing  but  a  friend  to  Polig- 
nac  and  the  Ultras,  and  seems  fully  as 
intimate  with  Constant,  Royer  Col- 
lard,  Lafayette,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  as  with  the  Court  circle 
in  which  she  habitually  moved. 
From  such  a  person  more  imparti- 
ality may  be  expected  than  from 
most  other  writers,  on  either  side  of 
the  channel,  in  these  days  of  vehe- 
ment party  division. 

Louis  XVIU.,  according  to  this 
writer,  distinctly  foresaw  the  conse* 
quences  which  the  imprudent  coun- 
sels of  Charles  X.  would  bring  upon 
the  nation ;  and  it  gives  a  high,  idea 
of  the  capacity  of  that  monarch,  that 
he  was  able,  for  so  many  years,  to 
steer  that  middle  course,  which 
avoided  the  breakers  with  which  his 
path  on  every  side  was  beset.  He  is 
said  to  have  thus  expressed  himself 
upon  the  events  likely  to  ensue  from 
his  brother's  accession  to  the  throne : 

"  *  I  know  my  family  by  heart ; 
there  is  not  a  member  of  it  whose 
inmost  thoughts  are  not  familiar  to 
my  mind.  As  to  my  brother,  the  care 
of  his  salvation  is  his  sole  object; 
and  if  he  survives  me,  you  will  see 
all  sorts  of  absurdities  flow  from 
that  pious  fantasy;  his  counsellors 
will  acquire  a  dominion  over  his 
mind.  I  would  not  even  engage  that 
they  will  not  engage  in  some  attacks 
on  the  Charter.' 

'*  Notwithstanding  that  vigorous 
sally,  I  continued,  with  warmth,  the 
defence  of  Monsieur. 

"  *  Madame,'  resumed  the  King, 
'  I  know  the  history  of  England. 
The  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  has 
shewn  too  close  a  resemblance  to 
Charles  L  Napoleon  has,  with  con- 
summate ability,  played  the  part 
of  Cromwell.  I  natter  myself  I 
have  acted  better  than  Charles  II., 
for  my  Charter  is  a  great  work ;  but 
I  must  lower  my  flag  before  Mon--^ 
sieur,  who  will  surpass  us  all  in  traits 
bf  likeness  to  the  infatuated  James  II. 
Another  Prince  of  Orange  is  also  at 
liand  near  the  throne,  as  if  expressly 
for  the  purpose  that  the  copy  of  that 
great  historical  picture  should^  in 
every  particular,  reaemhle  the  oriffi- 


**  *  I  hope,  however,  that,  as  a  last 
touch,  your  Majesty  will  not  add  the 
fatal  catastrophe  which  precipitated 
from  the  throne  the  last  of  Hie  StU"> 
arts.' 

" '  Nothing,  you  may  rely  upon  it/ 
will  be  awanting.  My  brother  will 
ruin  every  thing.  Is  he  not  already 
endeavouring  to  counteract  all  my 
designs — to  undermine,  in  every  part, 
the  edifice  which  I  have  constructed 
with  so  much  pain  ?  He  mistakes  his 
obstinacy  for  vigour  —  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  counsellors  without  abi- 
lity, and  who  believe  that  God  will 
sustain,  with  his  omnipotence,  all 
their  imprudent  actions.  Such  in- 
fatuation, Madame,  will  go  far  to 
overturn  empires.  Yet  the  throne 
of  France  is  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  preserving.  The  Royalists,'  add- 
ed he,  with  warmth,  *  live  in  plots 
and  conspiracies;  treason  is  the  appa- 
nage of  weakness.  You  see  they  are 
acting  under  my  reign  as  they  did 
under  Napoleon ;  and  if  my  brother 
one  day  mounts  the  throne,  I  doubt 
not  that  they  will  continue  the  low 
and  miserable  intrigues  which  are 
now  going  forward.' 

" '  Against  whom  will  their  efforts 
be  directed  ?'  said  I. 

"  *  Against  my  memory — against 
the  Charter,'  rejoined  the  Kmg  — 
*  that  is,  against  themselves,  for 
these  fools  do  not  perceive  how  pre- 
carious their  situation  is;  and  that 
if  the  fundamental  compact  is  viola- 
ted, it  will  overwhelm  them  in  its 


rums.' "— L  12. 


It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  to  prophesy 
ex  post  factOy  and  certainly  these 
words  were  not  published  till  after 
July,  1830 ;  but  sufficient  evidence 
exists  in  other  quarters,  that  the  late 
King  entertained  these  opinions  as 
to  the  future  conduct  of  his  brother; 
and,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
by  the  same  author,  published  be- 
fore the  catastrophe  of  July,  similar 
oplMpns  will  be  found. 

.  A5  interesting  account  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  last  Parliament  of  Charles, 
is  given  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  day  of  the  opening  of  th^^ 
Session  at  length  arrived — a  memo- 
rable  epoch,  of  which  the  memory 
will  long  be  perpetuated  in  Fyw^q,^* 
The  Court  l^allwe^  \\i^\xv&^N^^\}w^ 
resistance  wowXd  ^\vc\\u\^  «a  V)tv^  ^^- 
cisive  momeiit,  ap^to^LcVve^ — ^\>cv^\.^^ 
holders  of  pTopetXy^Wv^^v^^o^^^^^ 
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Royalists,  would  rally  round  the  Ad- 
ministration, when  they  saw  the 
Throne  seriously  menaced.  They  did 
not  recollect  that  when  the  passions 
are  once  excited,  there  is  no  longer 
either  wisdom,  or  good  faith,  or  even 
common  intelligence,  among  men. 
Every  one  prepared  himself  to  com- 
bat, with  ardour,  in  the  strife  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  no  one 
contemplated  the  terrible  consequen- 
ces which  were  to  follow  a  mortal 
contest." 

"The  Chamber  was  crowded  to 
suffocation;  few  of  the  movement 
party  were  there,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  attached  to  the 
Court.  The  King  was  as  it  were 
surrounded  by  a  royalist  atmos- 
phere ;  if  he  judged  of  the  rest  of 
France  by  what  he  there  witnessed, 
he  might  be  pardoned  for  giving  way 
to  the  illusions  of  royalty. 

"  Nevertheless,  bitterness  and  divi- 
sions had  minded  even  with  the 
assembly  which  surrounded  the 
throne  ;  the  acclamations  were  far 
from  being  so  unanimous  or  enthu- 
siastic as  usual.  The  King,  according 
to  his  wonted  usage,  shewed  himself 
full  of  dignity  and  nobility ;  he  bow- 
ed to  the  Tisht  and  left  with  the  most 
gracious  air,  with  the  true  smile 
of  the  Count  d'Artois.  He  little 
thought  that  that  was  the  last  day 
on  vvhich  he  should  give  vent  to  his 
royal  anxiety.  A  triiliDg  but  curi- 
ous incident  interrupted  the  satiS' 
faction  which  I  experienced  at  the 
august  spectacle.  At  the  moment 
when  the  King  was  ascending  the 
first  step  of  the  throne,  his  foot  got 
entangled  in  the  folds  of  the  vel- 
vet drapery  with  which  it  was  co- 
vered— he  slipt  his  foot,  and  the 
crown  fell  from  his  head.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  lifted  it  from  the  ground 
and  restored  it  to  Charles,  but  not 
before  it  had  passed  from  the  head 
of  the  Monarch  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prince.  All  the  spectators  fe^  the 
incident,  for  nothing  is  so  supersti- 
tious as  royalty — a  confused  murmur 
arose  on  the  benches ;  and  such  was 
,the  importance  attached  to  the  inci- 
dent, tnat  next  day  the  journals  be- 
longing to  our  party  denied  or'  dis- 
guised the  circumstance." — I.  53. 

Of  the  fatal  divisions  of  the  Royal- 

jsts,  which  gave  an  easy  victory  to 

the  movement  party , and  which  bears 

so  close  a  reBeablance  to  the  union 


of  the  Ultra  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Ra- 
dicals, against  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's administration,  our  author  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  :^ 

"  The  choice  of  the  five  candidates 
for  the  presidency  was  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  the  strife  be- 
tween the  Chamber  and  the  Minis- 
try. M.  Polignac's  candidates  were, 
M.  Chantelauze,  Lasour,  De  Berbis, 
and  Pardessus.  Little  hope  was  pla- 
ced on  the  two  latter ;  the  whole  ex- 
pectations of  the  party  were  centred 
on  the  former.  The  opposition  named 
M.  Royer  Collard,  Casimir  Perier, 
Sebastiani,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  and 
Girod  de  I'Ain ;  but J;hey  could  not 
secure  the  nomination  without  the 
support  of  the  party  of  Agier,  thirty 
strong,  who  were  royalists. 

"  The  choice  of  a  president,  and 
the  destinies  of  France,  therefore, 
rested  entirely  on  the  decision  of 
thirty  men.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  former 
party  and  natural  connexions;  but 
whether  it  was  that  they  were  in- 
spired with  resentment  at  the  bit- 
ter raillery  which  our  journals  had 
lavished  on  them,  or  that  they  were 
blinded  by  their  animosity  against  M. 
de  PoligDac,  they  persisted  in  their  de- 
sertion. One  of  them  said  to  me  with 
candour, '  They  Insult  us  in  prospe- 
rity ;  they  invoke  us  in  the  moment 
of  peril ;  we  have  all  the  danger,  and 
remain  without  reward  for  our  ser- 
vices ;  they  must  therefore  make  up 
their  minds  to  have  us  for  adver- 
saries.' 

**  These  words  contain  the  whole  se- 
cret of  France  since  the  Restoration. 
The  different  oppositions  had  but 
one  object,  to  obtain  possession  of 
power ;  the  majorities  were  only  an- 
xious to  preserve  it;  and  in  the  midst 
of  these  selfish  passions  the  interests 
of  France  were  sacrificed  to  the  avi- 
dity of  those  who  should  have  com- 
bined for  its  defence. 

*'  The  nomination  of  the  candidates 
for  the  presidency  occasioned  warm 
discussions.  Royer  Collard  and  Ca- 
simir Perier  were  the  first  elected ; 
we  had  only  116  votes.  This  defeat 
should  have  opened  the  eyes  of  M. 
Polignac ;  but  it  had  no  such  effect. 
In  the  evening  the  party  of  Agier 
and  the  gauche  named  the  three 
others,  M.  Lalot,  Agier,  and  Sebaa- 
tiam. 
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tiers  to  the  last  degree ; — they  broke 
out  into  reproaches  against  the  '  de- 
serters of  the  rights/  as  they  called 
them,  and  latterly  drove  them  to  ex- 
tremities by  breaking  all  terms  with 
them. — *  We  are  ti*eated  worse  than 
the  regicides/  said  these  gentlemen ; 
*we  are  overwhelmed  with  injuries, 
and  held  forth  as  accomplices  in  all 
the  crimes  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
yet  our  whole  crime  consists  in  ha- 
ving withheld  our  aid  in  the  defence 
of  the  crown,  from  a  favourite  whom 
we  deem  unfit  to  govern  the  king- 
dom. Let  the  King  dismiss  him,  and 
we  are  ready  to  die  for  him.* — *  Sir,' 
said  I  to  one  of  the  party  who  held 
that  language  in  my  presence,  *  he 
who  passes  from  one  party  to  ano- 
ther to  gratify  a  private  pique,  is  not 
only  guuty  of  a  moral  wrong,  but  of 
a  glaring  fault ;  to  him  we  may  ap- 

?ly  the  well-known  expression  of  M. 
'alley rand, — ^Desertionjn  opinion  is 
worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  a  fault.'  '* 
I.  63—65. 

The  ascendant  of  the  opposition  in 
the  Chambers,  therefore,  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  barricades,  by  renderino; 
the  Crown  desperate,  and  driving  it 
to  extreme  measures,  to  preserve  its 
falling  influence,  was  occasioned  by 
thirty  royalists^  who  held  the  balance, 
joining  therevolutionary  party.  Where 
are  these  vacillating  royalists  now  f 
What  have  they  gained  by  joining 
the  ranks  of  the  populace  to  subvert 
an  obnoxious  Minister  ?  A  memo- 
rable example  of  the  extreme  peril 
of  the  conservative  party  ever  divi- 
ding among  themselves  when  in  pre- 
sence of  an  able  and  audacious  po- 
Eular  opposition ;  and  a  signal  proof 
ow  much  the  inhabitants  or  this 
country  have  to  congratulate  them- 
selves that  the  Duke  of  Wellinj^ton, 
when  deserted  by  one  half  of  the 
Tories,  resigned,  instead  of  driving 
the  Crown  into  extreme  measures ; 
and  that  after  the  fatal  division  con- 
sequent on  Catholic  Emancipation, 
the  friends  of  the  constitution  are  at 
length  firmly  united  against  any  far- 
ther encroachment  of  their  insatiable 
opponents. 

We  have  the  following  curious 
account  of  a  conversation  between 
the  author  and  the  King,  shortly  be- 
fore the  Revolution  broke  out,'^ 
^'Perceiving  that  the  King  was  be- 
jroad  the  ordinary  circle  oFhia  ideas 
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on  this  occasion,  I  seized  the  favour- 
able moment. — *  Sire,*  said  I,  *  there 
exists  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  an  absolute  indifference  for 
forms  of  government:  superstition 
rather  than  genuine  piety,  and  an  ex- 
treme laxity  of  manners.  They  are 
susceptible  of  any  impressions  which 
ai'e  given  them;  and  I  know  that 
numbers  are  labouring  underhand  to 
irritate  them,  and  induce  them  to 
revolt  against  the  royal  authority.' 

"  '  Do  you  then  really  believe  that 
the  people  of  Paris  will  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  seduced  into  revolt,  if 
the  agitators  try  to  drive  them  to  it  ?' 
«  a  fear  it.  Sire.* 
"  *  You  give  me  poor  consolation, 
Madame :  a  revolt !  the  days  of  July 
and  October  1 789  will  be  renewed ; 
they  will  begin  again  the  hideous 
yells  and  fury  of  the  Revolution: 
that  is  impossible,  Madame !  your 
fears  make  you  exaggerate  the  evils.' 
"  *  Sire,  the  enemies  of  royalty  put 
in  motion  every  species  of  spring; 
they  speak  to  the  passions  by  means 
of  the  liberal  journals,  which  preach 
up  insuiTection  as  the  most  sacred 
of  duties.    These  journals  are  read 
by  all  the  world,  from  the  most  mi- 
serable to  the  most  opulent;  and  I 
much  fear,  if  a  struggle  commences.* 
"  *  Things,*  interrupted  the  King, 
'  will  not  come  to  that  extremity. 
Polignac  will  put  all  in  order.   It  is 
not  that  I  wish  to  go  too  fast,  but  I 
am  driven  on  on  every  side:  the 
people,  the  people :  that  liberty  of 
the  press  has  done  an  incalculable 
mischief!' 

'' '  Sire,  it  teai's  us  with  beautiful 
teeth.  It  is  an  enraged  dog,  which 
spares  no  one  in  its  fury.' 

"  '  You  would  have  willingly  seen 
it  muzzled?' 

"  *  Strangled,  Sire  !*— In  truth  I  my- 
self  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
press,  that  I  lost  no  opportunitv  of 
requiting  to  it  the  mischief  it  had  oc- 
casioned.^ 

"  The  King  afterwards  asked  me 
my  opinion  of  the  liberal  leaders 
who  had  been  suggested  to  him  for 
an  administration,  in  particular  La- 
fitte,  Sebastian!,  and  Casimir  Pe- 
rier. 

"  *  Lafitte,'  said  I,  *  has  good  inten- 
tions, but  \\e  la  too  \ioxkft^\  \.o  >a^  ^ 
good  politieiaii.  ^^\iwa!C\asi\>a^\«^««^ 
himself  an  eag\e,\iuX,  Vfe  \&  TvoV)D&xk^ 
but  a  Ubera\  p©aeoc\L\  «»^  ^»  uwOt^^ 
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a  bii'd  of  bad  odour.  He  will  do  any 
thmg  for  you  if  you  will  flatter  him, 
and  admire  his  plumage.  Casimh* 
Perier  has  talents,  perhaps  genius ; 
but  he  is  hai'sh  and  irascible  ;  he  de- 
sires to  command  as  a  master  when 
he  should  obey  as  a  subject;  he 
would  rather  ruin  his  party  than 
yield  a  point." — 1. 105. 

About  the  same  time  the  author 
saw  Benjamin  Constant,  who  was 
then  labouring  under  the  illness 
which  ultimately  brought  him  to  his 
grave.  The  coming  events  appeared 
very  differently  to  him  from  what 
they  did  to  the  inmates  of  the  Tui- 
leries 

«  '  What  will  all  this  lead  to  ?  said 
I,  shortly  after  entering  the  chamber, 
where,  though  on  the  bed  of  death, 
was  contained  the  soul  which  would 
have  sufficed  for  ten  existences. 

** '  To  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
Madame,  and  now  this  is  no  plea- 
santry. The  King  has  intrusted  his 
sheet-anchor  to  M.  de  Polignac^  and 
he  has  transformed  the  metal  into 
fragile  glass.* 

"  *  You  are  a  bird  of  bad  omen.* 

" '  I  prophesy  nothing,  Madame ; 
but  the  future  rises  up  before  me 
with  as  much  clearness  as  the  past ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  cer- 
tain men  to  foresee  with  certainty 
all  their  actions.  He  who  governs  us 
just  now  has  thrown  himself  head- 
long into  the  feudality  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century.  The  consequencesof 
his  folly  will  fall  on  himself,  and  those 
who  employ  him,  but  there  is  no 
danger  that  it  will  become  contagi- 
ous.* 

**  *  You  make  me  tremble ;  what 
fate  then  do  you  anticipate  for  the 
legitimate  monarchy  ?' 

"  *  It  will  give  place  to  a  republic 
with  monarchical  institutions,  or  a 
monarchy  with  republican  institu* 
tions.' 

"  *  And  the  courtiers  ?' 

"  *  They  must  become  bourgeois.' 

«  « Truly,'  said  I,  *  I  thought  you 
had  the  opinions  of  better  society. 
Recollect  &f  adame  de  Stael,  and  have 
some  regard  at  least  for  the  lesson 
of  history.  What  would  you  make, 
for  example,  of  absolute  equality  ?' 

** '  I  know  well,*  he  replied,  *  that 

it  is  a  vain  theory,  but  you  must  sub- 

mh  to  It    la  vain  will  you  establish 

tbat  equality  la  your  Jaws;  it  will 

never  atrike  root  among  your  man* 


ners :  Education  has  its  castes  as  well 
as  nobility,  and  I  must  own  that  I 
like  to  carry  on  my  opposition  in 
good  company.* 

"  This  last  avowal  disarmed  me. 
In  truth  I  have  known  more  than 
one  liberal  of  rank,  to  whom  every 
intimate  relation  with  plebeian  sup- 
porters was  insupportable.  The  Mar- 
quis de  C,  for  example,  never  could 
enter  into  the  house  of  a  bourgeois 
without  saying,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  Now  I  must  encanaiUe 
myself. 

'* '  Can  we  not,'  said  I,  *  retard  the 
catastrophe  ?' 

'*'  No,  Madame,  that  is  impossible. 
Your  party  has  no  sincere  desire  for 
an  alliance  with  us,  and  we  have  lit- 
tle wish  for  an  accommodation  with 
you.  We  are  boUi  placed  on  a  car  on 
the  summit  of  a  rapid  descent ;  when 
once  the  impulse  is  given,  you  must 
follow  it,  for  the  slightest  effort  to  ar- 
rest the  motion  would  prove  fatal.'  " 
—I.  110. 

The  changes  in  France  since  the 
fii'st  Revolution  have  produced  a  sig- 
nal alteration  in  manners,  and  in  a 
great  measure  extinguished  that  re- 
ined gallantry  for  which  the  French 
were  formerly  so  distinguished.  Our 
fair  authoress  gives  the  tollowing  ac- 
count of  this  sudden  metamorphosis, 
the  necessary  effect  of  the  opening 
of  the  career  of  politics  to  the  youth 
of  the  nation ;  and  making  every  al- 
lowance for  the  feelings  with  which 
a  lady  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty 
views  the  attentions  paid  to  the  faur 
sex  in  her  later  years,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
her  complaints,  in  which,  indeed,  she 
is  joined  by  those  still  in  the  zenith 
of  their  youth  and  attractions. 

*'  I  trust  the  expression  of  my  just 
complaints  will  not  form  a  subject 
of  ridicule,  and  that  I  will  not  be 
accused  of  exaggeration  when  I  tell 
the  simple  truu :  the  wound  is  too 
fresh  to  make  it  an  easy  matter  to 
assuage  its  pains.  In  fact,  what  part 
in  society  is  now  left  to  my  sex? 
where  is  the  beautiful  woman  who 
will  not  be  abandoned  with  plea- 
sure for  a  political  discussion,  to 
read  a  newspaper,  or  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  funds  ?  Alas !  the  days 
are  no  more  when  life  was  deemed 
too  short  to  evince  the  constancy'of 
a  lover.  liO^e  Vtac^VL  ^aatsa  «x&sl- 
gulsVied  in  eNetY  \ieMt^%x  l^asx  tuci 
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one  now  dies  of  it ;  and  if  it  occa- 
sionally leads  to  frightful  excesses 
of  jealousy  or  resentment,  it  is  in  the 
lower  classes  that  these  embers  of 
the  fire  are  preserved:  the  people 
alone  love  with  enthusiasm.  I  re- 
gard France  as  lost  and  dishonoured': 
soon  it  will  have  no  glory  left  but  the 
recollection  of  the  exploits  of  July. 
*'  Every  thing  now  is  selfish  and 
calculating,  down  to  the  fine  arts, 
which  are  made  the  subject  of  spe- 
culation. The  ablest  painters  have 
abandoned   historical   for   portridt 

Sainting :  the  poets  have  quitted  the 
ights  of  the  epic  and  tragic  muse 
for  the  Vaudeville,  because  it  is  a 
source  of  profit.  Political  opinions, 
even,  have  lost  their  independence : 
they  are  considered  only  as  a  means 
of  making  a  fortune :  diey  are  mo- 
dified or  altered  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  moment^  and  Qod 
knows  to  what  degradation  this  sel- 
fish spirit  will  lead  us.  I  fear  soon 
to  see  tilie  fine  arts  made  an  object 
of  trafiSc  in  the  public  streets. 
'  ^  At  tiie  hazard  of  being  accused 
of  the  peevishness  of  age,  I  declare 
myself  in  very  bad  humour  with  the 
era  in  which  I  live,  and  the  late  Re- 
volution has  done  nothing  towards 
improving  my  views.  We  were  pro- 
mised mountains  and  prodigies,  and 
I  was  so  far  carried  away  by  the  il- 
lusion, as  at  one  period  to  credit  it ; 
but  now  every  one  asks  where  they 
are  to  be  found  ?  Every  thing  was 
to  have  been  regenerated  and  amelio- 
rated ;  and  yet  the  passions  of  men 
are  playing  the  same  part  as  former- 
ly :  ambition,  the  thirst  of  titles  and 
honours,  these  are  the  objects  of  de- 
'  sire,  these  the  springs  of  action.  Is 
powerless  flattered  than  formerly  ? 
is  the  national  honour  more  respect- 
ed? Every  thing  languishes  and 
droops :  the  men  are  no  longer  sus- 
ceptible of  love,  beauty  has  lost  its 
zone ;  there  is  an  air  of  age  idike 
upon  the  infant  which  begins  its  ex- 
istence, and  the  institutions  which 
have  sprung  up  from  nonentity.  All 
this  flows  from  egotism,  which,  even 
more  than  tjranny  or  fanaticism, 
withers  every  thing  which  it  touches. 
^  Civilisation,  doubtlesis,  is  a  high- 
sounding  expression ;  but  excess  in 
every  improvement  leads  to  ruui.— • 
'^Hoircan  we  expect  virtue  when  men 
tare  ceased  to  Dluab  at  vice  ?  Where 


shall  we  find  generosity  when  th^re 
is  nothing  but  interest  and  calcula- 
tion ?  We  boast  of  our  reason  and 
prudence,  and  I  am  far  from  denying 
their  merits;  but  it  is  enthusiasm 
alone  which  produces  great  results. 
I  know  not  ifit  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  Royalists  who  are 
faithful  at  so  much  the  hour,  or  the 
gentlemen  of  the  movement  who  de- 
mand a  republic,  because  it  promises 
to  give  them  every  thing  they  want. 
Interest  I  every  where  interest  I  nor- 
thing but  that  is  to  be  seen  in  our 
days.  Our  sovereinis  even  set  the 
example,  by  the  avidity  with  which 
they  set  themselves  to  fix  the  civil 
list;  and  indeed  they  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  that,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  • 
a  prudent  father  of  a  family  to  hus- 
band the  resources  which  may  be 
available  to  his  children  in  case  of 
need."— I.  157. 

In  these  observations,  there  is  much 
room  for  philosophical  reflection,  and 
they  go  far  to  confirm  an  observation 
made  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Miscellany,^  viz.  that  from  the  cor- 
rupted and  irreligious  state  of  France 
at  this  period,  real  freedom  cannot 
be  expected  to  arise  in  it,  and  that 
after  naif  a  century  of  democratic 
contention,  they  will  settle  down 
auietly  into  the  torpor  and  the  sel- 
nshness  of  despotism.  In  truth,  the 
selfish  feeling  which  is  the  secret 
spring  both  of  democratic  ambition 
and  public  corruption,  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  self-denial,  the 
devotion,  and  the  ma^animity  which 
is  the  only  foundation  of  patriotic 
feeling  or  public  spirit.  The  transi- 
tion is  but  too  easy  from  the  love  of 
power  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  be- 
cause both  spring  from  selfish  prin- 
ciples in  the  individual;  it  is  ex- 
tremely diflicult  from  either  to  the 
love  or  freedom,  because  that  implies 
an  abandonment  of  both  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

Tlie  following  interesting  account 
is  given  of  the  conversation  of  Charles 
X.  with  Marshal  Marmont,  when  he 
revealed  to  him  the  design  of  pro- 
mulgating the  famous   ordinances. 
They  may  be  considered  as  the  ma- 
nifesto of  the  Court  on  the  reasons 
of  state-necessity  wIuc.\v1Vl^'!BsA^^^\& 
plead  for  tbe  y]A\A&cajCkntL  q?1  ^qe^r^ 
measures.  TiYie  Wic»o\xnX.\&«sX^^^^^ 
from  the  'NL«x^\ie!)L^  ^^^. 
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<<  <  Marfihsd,'  sidd  the  King,  *  I  have 
sent  for  you  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  my  intentions  relative  to  the 
measures  which  I  propose  to  adopt. 
It  is  not  to  a  Minister  of  state,  mem* 
ber  of  the  cabinet,  that  I  address 
myself.  It  is  not  advice  which  I 
require;  I  speak  to  the  major-gene- 
ral of  the  service,  with  the  view  that, 
having  learned  my  intentions, he  may 
employ  the  requisite  means  for  car- 
rying them  into  effect.  I  am  about 
to  xSke  a  new  step  in  my  govern- 
ment, after  having  ascertained  that 
I  could  not  continue  the  former 
course  without  endangering  the  re- 
pose of  my  family,  the  safety  of  my 
people,  the  preservation  of  our  holy 
religion.  A  seditious  Chamber,whom 
the  violence  of  its  acts  obliged  me  to 
dissolve,  has  been  returned  of  new, 
composed  of  the  very  same  members 
whose  treasonable  designs  threaten- 
ed immediately  to  destroy  the  peace 
of  the  nation.  I  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity,  either  of  abdicatinJB;  my 
crown,  or  engaging  in  a  strife  tor  its 
preservation;  I  have  chosen  the  lat- 
ter alternative.  Ordinances  wisely 
framed,  and  based  on  the  charter, 
from  which  the  encroachments  of 
the  popular  party  have  caused  us  too 
far  to  recede,  are  the  bridle  which  I 
propose  to  put  upon  the  growing 
e^il.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  to 
exist  no  longer:  the  censorship  is 
re-establishea :  the  Chamber  is  of 
new  dissolved :  the  law  of  elections 
is  changed.  A  different  me^od  of 
election  will  be  pursued :  the  num- 
ber of  deputies  is  reduced  to  258 1 
in  a  word,  the  5th  July  1830  is  to 
become  a  monarchical  dd  Septem- 
ber. These  measures  have  not  been 
adopted  without  due  reflection;  but 
I  have  taken  my  determination,  and 
will  support  it  at  the  hazard  of  my 
life,  and  I  reckon  on  your  aid.  Mar- 
shal.' 

"  The  length  of  this  speech,  which 
was  pronounced  with  dignity,  and 
an  air  of  the  most  profound  convic- 
tion, gave  the  Marsnal  time  to  con- 
quer his  agitation.  He  was  ready  to 
smk  into  the  abyss  which  he  saw 
opening  before  him,  but  he  could 
not  recede ;  his  duty  compelled  him 
to  advance ;  and  he  pronounced,  not 
without  visible  emotion,  the  oath 
which  was  required  of  him.*'— 1. 234. 

The  authoress  was  at  St  ClQud  on 
""^dnesday,  28th  July,  when  the 


Tuileries  was  carried  by  the  popu- 
lace. The  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  fatal  intelli- 
gence was  communicated  to  the 
Court,  is  too  graphic  to  have  been 
drawn  from  any  thing  but  nature. 

"  It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing when  I  entered  the  court  of  the 
chateau  of  St  Cloud.  M.deDamas 
handed  me  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
led  me  to  the  King,  to  whom  I  ren- 
dered a  faithful  account  of  what  I 
had  witnessed  in  the  capitaL  His 
Majesty  listened  attentively  to  my 
narrative;  and,  after  having  asked 
me  several  questions  on  the  state  of 
Paris,  allowed  me  to  withdraw.  The 

Duke  of followed  me,  and 

said  he  was  much  embarrassed  be- 
tween his  fidelity  to  the  King  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  urgent 
aflfairs  whicb  required  his  presence 
elsewhere.  I  said  nothing,  but  saw 
clearly  that  the  courtiers  were  al- 
ready meditating  flight. 

''  I  entered  the  apartment  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  who  was  sitting  to 
a  miniature  painter  of  rising  ability. 
A  numerous  party  was  assemble, 
who  were  striving  to  amuse  her,  and 
avert  the  painful  thoughts  which  all 
too  keenly  experienced.  Many  tele- 
scopes, directed  to  Paris,  were  in  the 
hands  of  those  at  ^e  windows,  and 
made  us  acquainted  with  whatever 
was  visible  at  that  distance  in  the 
metropolis.  After  liaving  been  ex- 
tremely animated,  the  conversation 
was  becoming  rather  languid,  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  M.  Menard  taking  his 
eye  from  the  telescope,  exclaimed, 
in  an  agitated  tone — 

"  •  I  believe,  may  God  forgive  me, 
that  the  tricolour  flag  is  floating  on 
the  Tuileries  I' 

"  A  cry  of  horror  arose  on  all 
sides.  It  was  too  true;  the  revolu- 
tion was  accomplished.  Nothing 
could  more  clearly  resemble  a  coup 
de  theatre.  Every  one  ran  out  of  the 
room ;  the  Duchess  de  Berri  burst 
into  tears,  and  I  was  dissolved  at  her 
feet.  The  artist  alone  remained  with 
us;^  and  such  was  his  republican 
spirit,  that  he  ventured  at  that  mo- 
ment to  paint  a  tricolour  flag  in  the 
miniature.  He  then  slipt  out  of 
the  room,  and  we  never  saw  him 
more. 

**  Shortly  the  Ministers  arrived  at 
the  full  gallop,  who  had  fle^  from 
their  several  stations  to  the  King, 
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M.  de  Polignac  eeemed  deeply  de- 
jected; Uie  couDtenance  of  M.  do 
Peyronnet  announced  the  finnness 
of  his  mind ;  that  of  M.  de  Montbel, 
exultation.  The  other  Ministers 
seemed  resigned  to  their  fote."— I. 
278. 
The  Duchess  de  Berri  was  in  de- 

S»air  at  the  fatal  revolution  which 
ese  events  had  made.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  her  first  conversation, 
before  the  transports  of  grief  had 
suicided,  is  taken  from  the  diary  of 
the  Marshal : — 

<^Alas!  if  Iwasatlil>erty,  Iwould 
fly  to  present  the  Duke  deBourdeaux 
to  the  citizens  of  Paris.  I  would 
put  him  in  their  hands,  saying — 
*  There  is  vour  pledge :  Educate  him 
as  you  please.  I  bestow  him  on 
vou,  and  ask  you  nothing  in  return 
but  your  love.  But  I  can  do  no- 
thing :  I  have  conjured  the  King  on 
my  knees  to  recall  the  ordinances ; 
but  he  will  not  I  have  equally 
failed  with  the  Dauphin.  There  are 
persons  here  who  seem  bent  on  our 
destruction :  their  pernicious  coun- 
sels have  indeed  carried  us  far  in  a 
short  time.' 

**  The  Marshal  was  overwhelmed 
at  the  generous  idea  of  the  Duchess, 
but  he  felt  it  his  duty,  nevertheless, 
to  apprize  her,  that  the  Court  had 
refused  all  accommodation  with  the 
liberal  party. 

"  *  That  is  the  wav  that  they  hasten 
our  destruction,  while  pretending  to 
arrest  it.  Ah  I  If  the  Dauphiness  were 
here,  how  enn^d  she  would  be  at 

!    Marshal,  kings  frequently 

find  in  their  friends  tiieir  greatest 
enemies.  Good  intentions  can  never 
excuse  want  of  ability.  But,  do  you 
think  there  is  no  hope  of  regaining 
tiie  people  ?  My  son  is  innocent— 
Surely  they  will  not  punish  him  for 
the  faults  of  others  ?' 

**  *  Means  of  accommodation  still 
exist;  butihey  are  of  such  a  kind  as  not 
to  be  practicable  without  the  consent 
of  the  King.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
absolute  power  can  no  longer  reien 
in  France ;  that  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  has  ceased.' 

'*  <  As  for  me.  Marshal,'  replied 
the  Duchess,  *  I  will  consent  to  any 
t&fog,  provided  they  will  preserve 
the  crown  to  my  son ;  but  I  much 
dread  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
young  Napoleon.  Let  the  Parisians 
know  the  advantage  of  being  guided 


by  legitimacv.  Answer  for  my  fide- 
lity. Tell  them  that  it  will  be  with 
the  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  will  put 
on  his  head  the  constitutional  crown. 
I  might  once  have  had  other  ideas  ; 
but  since  France  demands  a  liberal 
government,  I  resign  myself  to  their 
wishes.'  "—I.  287. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
on  Charles's  capacity  to  govern,  or 
the  wisdom  of  the  measures  which 
he  latterly  adopted,  there  can  be  but 
one  as  to  the  heroism  and  resigna- 
tion with  which  he  bore  the  saa  re- 
verses of  fortune  which  were  reser- 
ved for  his  latter  years.  All  authori- 
ties concur  in  this.  That  of  our  au- 
thoress is  one  of  the  most  striking. 

'*  M  am  surprised,'  said  the  Kmg, 
'  that  I  have  not  seen  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  at  Court  for  some  days.  I 
am  told  he  is  travelling.  I  know 
not  whether  to  believe  it;  at  all 
events,  Madame,  believe  me  that  I 
am  touched  mth  what  you  have  done 
for  me,  though  success  has  not  crown- 
ed your  exertions.' 

*'  These  words,  pronounced  with  a 
tone  of  sincerity,  melted  me  even  to 
tears.  My  eyes  filled — the  King  per- 
ceived it,  and  taking  my  hand, 

"  *  Madame,'  said  he,  *  wo  must 
strive  to  bear,  with  courage  and  re- 
signation, the  calamities  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  send  us ;  but,  what- 
ever happens,  believe  me  I  will  never 
forget  the  devotion  of  my  true 
friends;  and  that  will  be  the  more 
easy,  because  their  number  is  so 
small.'  "—I.  297. 

Marmont  conversed  with  the  King 
on  the  necessity  of  abdicating.  The 
following  account  of  his  sentiments 
will  demonstrate  the  noble,  though 
perhaps  mistaken  sentiments,  with 
which  he  was  animated : — 

''  Charles  X.  told  the  Marshal 
that  he  was  resolved  to  abdicate-— 
that  his  conscience  even  imposed  it 
on  bim  as  a  duty — that  he  had  al- 
ways governed  according  to  what 
he  esteemed  the  interest  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  of  religion— that  not  having 
oeen  appreciated  in  his  endeavours 
for  the  one,  and  being  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  other,  if  he  remained  upon 
the  throne,  he  renounced,  without 
regret,  a  power  which,  if  retained, 
would  render  him  responsible  to 
Heaven  for  all  the  evils  with  which 
France  might  be  afflicted— that  his 
duty  to  God  waa  superior  eventohi| 
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duty  towards  his  people^and  that 
he  hoped  to  find,  in  his  trust  in  Him, 
sufficient  strength  to  bear,  without 
murmuring,  ail  the  dispensations 
with  which  he  might  be  afflicted. 
But  that  which  disquiets  me  most,' 
said  the  King,  '  is  the  education  of 
my  grandson.  I  will  never  consent 
lliat  he  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
Liberals ;  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
is  preferable.' 

''The  Marshal  ventured  to  mention 
Chateaubriand,  as  a  fit  man  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  the 
young  prince. 

"  'Do  not  mention  him.  Marshal. 
Joas  was  intrusted  to  Joad,  and  not 
to  Maliian.  Chateaubriand  would 
be  the  most  fatal  of  preceptors,  for 
it  is  he  who  has  perverted  so  larfi^ 
a  portion  of  the  Koyalist  you^,  by 
lending  a  chivalrous  air  to  Liberal- 
ism. Should  the  hand  of  God  one 
day  cease  to  press  upon  me,  it  will 
be  because,  whatever  faidts  I  may 
have  committed,  I  have  remained 
faithful  to  him ;  and  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  the  heir  of  the  throne  of  St 
Louis  should  receive  a  religious  edu- 
cation. Chateaubriand  is  a  sophist 
in  rdigion,  and  no  ti'ue  believer/ 

"  In  truth,  every  one  who  had  ac- 
cess to  him  must  have  observed,  that 
in  the  last  misfortunes  which  over- 
whelmed him,  Charles  X.  found  in 
his  religious  feelings  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  consolation.  When  he 
was  made  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
abdicating,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
it  without  pain.  The  mental  activity 
of  Napoleon  was  the  real  vulture 
which  he  carried  with  him  to  St  He- 
lena; Charles  X.  surrendered  him- 
self to  Grod.  His  religious  resigna- 
tion supplied  the  place  of  philo- 
sophy."—I.  300. 

Without  pretending  to  vindicate  all 
the  acts  of  Charles's  administration, 
and  admittin^^  that  there  was  much 
imprudence  m  many  steps  of  his  go- 
vernment, it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate without  admiration  his  conduct 
m  adversity.  Firm,  witiiout  being  os- 
tentatious ;  resigned,  without  being 
querulous,  he  bore  the  fall  from  the 
height  of  temporal  grandeur  with 
an  equanimity  which  surpasses  tiie 

greatest  efforts  of  worldly  heroism, 
ouis  was  first  led  to  the  scaffold ; 
aadbie  c&ptiyitT  and  death  exhibit  a 
^peeuaen  of  Cbrittian  reiigiiftUo& 
««/  /oigireo^m  to  which  Sere  la 


nothing  in  the  annals  of  uninspired 
virtue  which  can  be  compared.  Na- 
poleon was  next  precipitated  from 
the  throne— tiie  conqueror  of  the 
world  strove  in  vain  to  subdue  his 
own  passions ;  and  the  memoirs  of 
St  Helena  exhibit  the  greatest  lia« 
man  intellect  gnawing  in  vain  at 
the  adamantine  chain  of  adversity* 
Charles  X.  was  subjected  to  the  same 
ordeal ;  and  that  which  the  soul  of 
Napoleon  could  not  endure,  waa 
borne  with  ease  by  a  slender  intel- 
lect, and  a  mind  frittered  away  by 
the  frivolities  of  a  court.  Such  is 
the  superiority  of  religion  to  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  unassisted  reason; 
such  the  advantage  it  gives  even  or^ 
dinary  minds  over  the  most  g^^antlc 
efforts  of  mere  human  magnanimity. 
Charles  X.  in  these  observations 
was  unjust  to  Chateaubriand.  That 
illustrious  man,  second  only  to  Scott 
in  European  literature,  was  the  vic- 
tim of  the  same  wretched  court  in- 
trigues which  proved  fatal  to  the 
reigning  family.  Their  eyes  were 
not  opened  to  his  great  qualiUet 
during  the  prosperous  days  of  the 
restoration ;  they  were  taught  to 
believe  he  was  an  apostate  to  the 
cause  of  royalty,  an  infidel  in  reli* 
gion,  because  he  was  superior  to 
the  condave  of  Jesuits  who  nded 
the  cabinet  But  adversity^lhtiC 
magic  talisman  which  transpwta 
every  heart  into  the  palace  of  truth 
•—has  developed  his  real  character. 
While  the  whole  coart  of  Charlea 
X.,  with  a  very  few  honourable  ex* 
ceptions,  have  deserted  the  frilen 
dynasty  in  their  misfortunes,  and 
basely  knelt  to  their  successors  in 
royalty,  Chateaubriand  has  nobly 
stood  their  friend.  He  has  relin- 
quished his  country,  his  home»  his 
fortune,  to  preserve  his  consleteney. 
He  has  spurned  at  all  the  off^  of 
the  citizen-king;  and  employed  in 
exile  his  great  talents  in  defendli^; 
the  family  which  had  dismissed,  m 
dynasty  which  had  reviled  him,— 
in  pleading  the  cause  of  innocence^ 
and  supporUng  the  child  of  misfof^ 
tune.  With  truth  it  may  be  aidd, 
that  calamity  is  never  lost  eitiber 
upon  individuals  or  na^ons ;  ft 
forms  tile  only  test  of  real  virtiio; 
it  consigns  to  oblivion  the  h<^ow« 

the  gr«at  «nA  th«  ^^^emotraia  \ii  ^QQa!fts&- 
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their  country,  the  birthright  of  the 
human  race. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  magnani- 
mous conduct  of  the  illustrious  Vis- 
count Chateaubriand  does  the  base- 
ness of  the  courtiers  at  St  Cloud 
exhibit ! 

"  As  to  the  courtiers  who  were  at 
St  Cloud,  their  number  diminished 
every  moment.  Even  so  early  as 
Thursday,  29th  July,  the  officers  in 
the  interior  of  the  palace  were  be- 
ginning to  absent  themselves.  The 
Duchess  de  Berri  lost  all  her  attend- 
ants ;  those  of  the  Dauphiness,  ma- 
king her  absence  a  pretext,  also  dis- 
appeared; the  aides-de-camp,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  the 
chamberlains,  and  the  lords  in  wait- 
ing; the  squires,  maitres  d'hotel, 
grooms  of  the  diambers,  butlers, 
cooks,  footmen,  coachmen,  and 
grooms,  all  disappeared  during  the 
dOth  and  Slst.  So  few  gave  proof 
of  their  fidelity  that  they  can  easily 
be  numbered. 

"  Very  different  was  the  conduct 
of  the  military  men  of  all  grades ; 
of  the  officers  of  the  guard,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  body  guards]  on 
whose  fidelity  the  courtiers  had  been 
wont  to  cast  reflections.  It  was  at 
the  moment  when  their  hopes  of 
fortune  disappeared,  without  a  hope 
of  return,  that  their  devotion  to  the 
royal  cause  appeared  in  its  brightest 
colours. 

"  On  the  30th,  in  the  evening,  the 
saloons  of  St  Cloud  were  deserted. 
The  King,  surveying  the  empty 
apartments,  said,  with  a  smile, — '  I 
will  engage  that  there  will  be  a  large 
enough  crowd  to-morrow  at  the  le- 
vee of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.'  "—I. 
302, 803. 

The  authoress  has  preserved  a  list 
of  the  few  courtiers  who  remained 
faithful  amidst  the  general  defection. 
We  shall  transcribe  it,  to  shew  how 
few  of  those  who  tasted  the  bread  of 
royalty  were  really  worthy  of  the 
trust,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  fa- 
milies who  can  now  add  this  glorious 
bar  to  their  scutcheons. 

"  The  Duke  de  Luxembourg,  M. 
Decroy,  the  Count  de  Trosoff,  Count 
Lasalle,  the  Marquis  de  Courbon 
Blenac,  the  Marquis  de  Manoufort, 
Baron  Grissot,  Marquis  Cfhosgull 
Beaupreau,  Count  Auguste  de  iaS- 
Tochjaquelein—a  name  ever  first  in 
Aepath  of  honour,  Baron  Crosmad, 


Marquis  Fontenille,  Weyler  de  Na- 
vas,  the  Duke  Amaud  de  Polignac, 
Count  O'Hegerty,  the  Duke  de 
Quiche  and  deLevis,  Count  Menaud, 
Count  Brissac,  the  Baron  Dama8,the 
Marquis  Brabancois,  ihe  Count  de 
Maupas,  M.  O'Hegerty  the  son.  Mar 
dames  St  Maure  and  De  Bouille, 
the  Duke  de  Maill^,  the  Duchess  de  . 
Gontaut*- whose  conduct  was  truly 
admirable  in  those  disastrous  times, 
and  the  Baroness  de  Charette — ^na- 
tural sister  of  Henry  IV.,  according 
to  the  fine  expression  of  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand."-—I.  316. 

During  the  melancholy  journey 
from  St  Uloud  to  the  seapcoast,  the 
King  and  royal  family  never  lost  that 
serenity  of  mind,  which,  amidst  such 
calamities,  they  derivea  from  higher, 
sources  of  consolation  than  mere 
moral  courage. 

"  The  Duke  d'Anffouleme  had  a 
cheerful  air  during  the  whole  jour* 
ney,  which  filled  us  with  astonish- 
ment. He  even  made  light  of  the 
fall  of  his  family,  and  repeatedly  said 
that  his  change  of  life  gave  him  no 
sort  of  pain.  The  Dauphiness  and  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  were  far  from  sha- 
ring his  equanimity.  The  latter  in 
particular,  unaccustomed  to  suffer- 
ing, never  ceased  to  lament  the  crown 
which  the  Revolution  had  torn  from 
the  innocent  brow  of  her  son.  Dress- 
ed like  a  man,  performing  part  of  the 
journey  on  foot,  shuddering  at  the 
aspect  of  the  tri-colour  decorations 
of  the  peasantry,  she  could  not  re- 
strain her  tears,  which  fell  in  abund- 
ance. The  Duchess  d'Angouleme 
herself,  though  bred  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  did  not  bear  this  last  stroke 
with  the  energy  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  minci  of  such 
resolution.  She  also  wept  on  many 
occasions,  and  experienced  not  less 
horror  than  her  sister-in-law,  at  the 
sight  of  the  flag  which  recalled  all  the 

grievous  recollections  of  her  youth, 
ut  that  weakness  by  degrees  disap- 
E eared.    She  regained  in  great  part 
er  wonted  firmness,  and  at  length 
exhibited  nothing  in  her  demeanour 
but  the  constancy  and  resignation  of 
the  grand-daughter  of  Maria  Theresa. 
"  Charles  A.  never  lost  for  one 
moment  that  calm  di«a\t^^^^^^x^ 
nity  of  inwMict»^V\m  t^w^w^'b^ 
fortune  so  wonVj  ^  ^xDAt«^««^^^a^ 
fully  pexcfeVreei  XV»  ^^^'^^^^^ 
of  his  fa\\->  \>u\,^<&\wc^^eBfe>^\«^^ 
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a  man  whose  conscience  has  nothing 
to  reproach  him ;  not  a  word,  not  a 
gesture,  escaped  him,  which  did  not 
augment  the  admiration  of  those  who 
surrounded  him.  He  consoled  the 
Princesses,  and  evinced  a  tender 
anxiety  for  his  grand-children.  All 
the  peasantry  who  met  him  on  the 
road,  struck  with  that  grandeur  of 
soul,  testified  a  respectfiu  veneration 
which  had  no  intermixture  of  politi- 
cal interest. 

'*  The  little  Duke  de  Bourdeaux  and 
the  Princess,  without  being  able  ful- 
ly to  comprehend  the  '  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  their  affairs, 
were  well  aware  that  something  ex- 
traordinary had  occurred.  The  un- 
usual number  of  troops  with  which 
they  were  sun'ounded,  the  interrup- 
tion of  their  studies,  the  tears  of 
their  mother  and  aunt,  all  struck 
astonishment  into  their  infant  imagi- 
nations. They  told  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
deaux soon  filter,  that  he  was  King, 
and  seeing  around  him  nothing  but 
soldiers,  he  asked  if  he  had  no  sub- 
jects but  military  men?" — I.  389. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  at  length 
the  eyes  of  the  royal  family  began  to 
be  opened  to  the  real  character  of  M. 
Chateaubriand. 

"  On  the  6th  August  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  Aigle.  The  newspapers 
there  announced  that  the  acts  or  go- 
vernment were  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  *  And  why  not  in  that  of  Henry 
v.  T  said  the  Duchess  de  Berri, '  is  it 
possible  that  my  uncle  will  not  recog- 
nise the  title  of  my  son  T 

"  *  We  must  be  prepared  for  the 
worst,'  said  the  King ;  <  in  these  dis- 
astrous times  we  can  no  longer  dis- 
tinguish a  friend  from  an  enemy.— 
Chateaubriand  will  probably  be  re- 
joiced at  the  fall  of  poor  Polignac,  for 
1  know  well  that  he  did  not  like 
him.' 

"TheDuchess  de  Berri  warmly  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  Chateau- 
briand, saying,  '  that  he  was  a  faith- 
ful royalist,  and  that,  far  from  being 
rejoiced  at  the  disasters  of  the  mo- 
narchy, she  was  persuaded  he  would 
be  profoundly  afflicted  at  them.' 

*•  •  Nevertheless,'  said  the  King,  *  he 

has  to  reproach  himself  with  the  op- 

poBithn  which  has  spread  such  fatal 

dfviBwna  among  the  Royaliata,  and,  in 

consequence,  orerwlieinied  us  with 


so  many  calamities.    But  the  desire 
to  make  finely  turned  periods' . 

"  <  Sire,'  said  the  Duke  of  Ra^sa, 
who  Vvas  present,  '  Chateaubriand 
has  a  noble  soul ;  you  have  not  a  more 
devoted  subject  than  he;  he  has 
given  striking  proofs  of  it,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  will  give  others  still  more 
sublime.' 

"  <  His  faults,'  said  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  '  belong  rather  to  the 
head  than  the  heart;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  might  count  on  him 
in  life  or  death.' 

"  The  Dauphiness  was  right  The 
conduct  of  that  noble  peer,  who,  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  has  renounced  all  the  pro- 
spects of  ambition  which  were 
opened  to  him  under  the  Citizen- 
King,  has  refuted  in  a  triumphant 
manner  all  the  calumnies  which 
were  uttered  against  him.  It  is  not 
eight  days  since  he  has  assured  me 
that  he  has  resolved  to  emirate,  and 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
Switzerland."— I.  343. 

The  day  of  the  mournful  separa- 
tion of  the  King  from  his  country, 
his  attendants,  and  his  guards,  at 
length  arrived ;  it  is  recited  in  these 
simple,  but  touching  terms  : — 

"  The  time  of  the  heart-rending 
separation  was  at  length  arrived; 
that  when  Charles  at  length  touched 
the  end  of  his  career,  and  was  about 
to  leave  his  native  soil,  and  all  the 
grandeur  of  the  throne,  to  hide  bis 
exiled  head  in  a  foreign  land,  desti- 
ned, doubtless,  to  be  his* tomb.  It  was 
also  the  day  when  that  guard,  so  no- 
ble, so  devoted,  was  about  to  burst 
the  last  bonds  which  bound  it  to 
the  sovereign  for  whom  all  its  mem- 
bers would  willingly  have  laid  down 
their  lives.  It  was  arranged  that  that 
mournful  ceremony  should  take  place 
at  Valognes. 

*'  When  the  moment  arrived,  the 
order  was  given  that  each  company, 
representea  by  its  ofiScers  and  sue 
pnvates,  should  bring  its  standard, 
in  the  order  of  their  respective  se- 
niority. The  King,  Uie  Dauphin,  the 
Dauphiness,  Madame,  the  Duke  de 
Bourdeaux,  and  MademoiseUe,  en- 
tered at  eleven  o'clock  into  the  room 
where  the  guards  were  successively 
introduced.  The  scene  which  ensued 
will  never  'bec^ff^Aft^itoiii^^'c^fiAl- 
lectionoC  t^oae  vAio  V\\aDL«iA%^\>i\  ^ 
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jesty  received  its  last  homage ;  when 
regrets,  sobs,  and  mute  protestations 
were  interchanged,  and  tears  more 
eloquent  than  words !  The  royal  fa- 
mily received  in  these  touching  adieus 
the  true  consolation  of  the  heart,  the 
sole  which  can  assuage  its  profound 
wounds. 

"  The  King,  with  a  voice  at  once 
moved  and  lull  of  dignity,  thanked 
his  guards  for  their  conduct,  told 
them  how  much  he  regretted  being 
unable  to  recompense  their  fidelity 
but  by  his  affection,  that  he  would 
never  forget  their  devotion,  and  that 
he  hoped  they  would  never  forget 
him  and  his  family.  He  terminated 
the  discourse  with  these  remarkable 
words  : — 

"  *  I  receive,  gentlemen,  from  your 
hands  these  spotless  standards ;  and 
I  trust  the  Duke  de  Bourdeaux  will 
restore  them  to  you  as  unsullied.' 

"  At  these  words  the  enthusiasm 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  Tears  flow- 
ed on  all  sides,  but  no  oath  was 
pronounced,  as  malignity  has  since 
invented.  The  King  would  never 
have  exacted  an  oath  from  those  who 
loved  their  country  which  would 
have  endangered  its  repose." — I. 
359. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  our  modern 
liberals  to  revile  the  Bourbons ;  but 
the  conduct  here  described  can  well 
afford  to  stand  the  shafts  of  ridicule. 
It  has  become  the  province  of  history; 
it  will  continue  to  dignify  the  fall  of 
this  illustrious  family,  to  elevate  and 
move  the  human  heart,  for  ages  after 
the  obscure  herd  who  calumniate 
them  are  lost  in  the  waves  of  forgot- 
ten time. 

The  author  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  her  conversation 
with  a  leader  of  the  liberal  party  on 
her  first  return  to  Paris. 

''  *  I  have  taken  up  arms,'  said  he, 
^  against  M.  Polignac.  I  regret  that 
the  King  should  have  suffered  from 
the  contre  coup.  But  this  was  no 
children's  sport;  we  were  called  onto 
combat  despotism,  the  ancient  re- 
gime which  we  were  threatened  with 
being  restored.  I  belong  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  by  my  age ;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  defend  it.  Those  who  have 
committed  follies  must  bear  their  con- 
sequences ;  they  do  not  even  deserve 
to  be  regretted,* 
*^'But,  sir,*  replied  I,  ^  you  are  ra- 
tber  In  a  hurry  to  chant  the  hymn 


of  victory.  The  King  has  still  for 
him,  the  provinces,  the  strong  places, 
the  troops,  the  army  of  Algiers,  and 
he  will  certainly  be  supported  by  all 
the  armies  of  Europe.' 

**  The  gentleman  began  to  laugh. 
'  Did  any  one  ever  see,'  he  replied, '  sol- 
diers combat  for  chiefs  wno  would 
not  venture  to  put  themselves  at  their 
head  ?  Besides,  ours  have  acquired 
the  unfortunate  habit,  during  the  last 
forty  years,  of  abandoning  ue  mas- 
ter who  no  longer  pays  them,  to  range 
themselves  under  the  one  who  holds 
the  treasury.-'  Men  must  live;  Open 
the  book  of  history ;  you  will  see 
that  the  army  passed  from  Louis  XVI. 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  from 
the  legal  to  the  usurping  power,  from 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in- 
vested with  authority,  to  the  Thermi- 
dorian  re-action.  On  the  1 8th  Fr  ucti- 
dor,  it  abandoned  the  Council  invest- 
ed with  the  legal  right,  in  favour  of  the 
usurping  Directory ;  and  still  later, 
on  the  18th  Brumaire,  it  answered 
the  call  of  a  hero,  without  any  legiti- 
mate title.  Did  it  defend  thiat  new 
master  in  1814?  Did  it  defend  the 
King  in  1815  ?  No,  but  it  ranged  it- 
self under  the  command  of  the  for- 
tunate adventurer,  who  had  overturn- 
ed the  monarchy.  In  these  last  days, 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of.  the 
army  ?  Believe  me,  the  army  remains 
faithful  only  during  battle,  or  in  com- 
bating a  foreign  enemy  ;  but  woe  to 
the  chief  who  counts  upon  its  support 
in  oppressing  the  nation  I  it  will  al- 
ways escape  from  his  colours.' 

**  I  had  nothing  to  answer  to  that 
chronological  resume,  which  repre- 
sented sJl  our  military  revolutions 
with  scrupulous  exactness.  I  had  re- 
course to  the  fidelity  of  the  provin- 
ces, but  there  too  the  argument  fail- 
ed me ;  for  I  must  admit  that.my  op- 
ponent had  always  the  better,  at 
least  in  appearance,  in  all  our  argu- 
ments. 

"  •  You  believe,  then,  that  the  Re- 
volution is  completed  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  Madame.' 

"  *  And  who  will  profit  by  it?' 

**  *  Oh  !  you  need  not  be  afraid  that 
some  one  will  reap  its  fruits;  the  ap- 
petite for  profiting  oy  others'  adiieve- 
ments,  is  not  likely  to  fail  iiL  tbA&^s^ 
of  ours.    V^  e  fe\wi\Ww  ft  >Jckfc  QWfic^Kt- 
part  of  llae  co\MC>Xct^  ^^  ^^fe'^A^Xftx^ 
tlon;   the   -wYie^  ^'^  Vxrsv»\3»>3^^ 
will  brmg  u^  VX^e  ««caft  l^R.^^  ^^ 
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last  Revolution  bas  come  ten  years 
too  soon,  or  too  late.*  **— II.  9. 

To  all  appearance  this  prediction 
18  destined  to  be  speedily  verified. 
The  Revolution  has  in  no  ways  bene- 
fited any  class  of  the  people,  but 
essentially  injured  all.  The  public 
burdens  have  been  enormously  aug- 
mented; trade  and  industry  pro- 
portionsdly  depressed ;  and  the  rapa- 
city of  the  Citizen  King,  and  his  army 
of  courtiers,  exceeds  all  that  is 
charged  against  his  unfortunate  pre- 
decessor. 

The  first  visit  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand to  the  authoress  is  g[iven  at 
length,  and  as  every  thing  which 
concerns  that  illustrious  man  is  the 
province  of  history,  and  interests  the 
human  race,  we  shall  transcril>e  the 
conversation  which  ensued  between 
them. 

*'I  was  buried  in  the  most  pro- 
found reflections,  when  Chateau- 
briand was  announced.  That  illus- 
trious name  made  me  thrill  with 
emotion ;  I  rose  with  speed,  and  ran 
to  meet  my  illustrious  friend  with 
my  eyes  bathed  with  tears. 

''  <  By  what  fatality,'  said  he,  <  was 
I  neither  at  Court  nor  with  the 
people  during  the  three  days?  I 
had  just  arrived  from  Dieppe  when 
I  heard  of  the  ordinances.' 

^  <  Ah  I  my  friend,  what  a  change 
since  we  met  I — ' 

*< '  What  a  fall,  madam!  what  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  virtues 
and  vices  I— The  race  of  our  Kings 
is  a  third  time  tossed  by  the  tem- 
pests, and  wrecked  on  a  foreign 
shore,  without  our  being  able  to  op- 
pose any  thing  but  tears  and  regrets 
to  the  calamity. — Do  you  know  what 
most  grieves  me  ?— When  I  arrived 
at  the  Gates  of  Paris,  I  ran  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
where  I  remained  a  few  minutes ;  in 
leaving  it,  I  was  seized  by  some 
young  men,  who  raised  me  in  Uieir 
arms,  and  forced  all  who  passed  to 
join  in  the  cry,  "  Vive  M.  De  Cha- 
teaubriand I" ' 

"  *  And  why  does  that  distress  you  ?' 

'' '  Vive  M.  De  Chateaubriand  on 
the  tomb  of  the  monarchy !' 

'* '  But  near  that  tomb  is  still  an 
infant,  in  whose  favour  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  Henry  IV.  may  still 
open.' 

"^^Mr  voice,  At  leaet,  shali  not  be 
waniiag  in  bis  distress.' 


**  With  what  energy  did  he  then 
imfold  to  me  the  sentiments  of  a 
Royalist  and  a  citizen  I  He  ran  over 
the  different  parties,  who  were  in 
presence  of  each  other,  and  with  his 
eagle*s  eyes  pierced  into  the  depths 
of  futurity. 

" «  The  Duke  of  Reichstadt,'  said 
he,  '  has  no  chances  in  his  favour  : 
He  has  nothing  for  him  but  the  in- 
trigues of  the  police  and  the  garri- 
sons.—The  ancient  Napoleonists  will 
not  avail  him,  for  their  attachment  to 
the  son  of  the  hero,  who  has  loaded 
them  with  obligations,  is  kept  in  su- 
bordination to  their  interest,  and 
their  interest  will  lead  them,  like  all 
the  rich,  to  the  Palais  Royal.  As  to 
the  Republicans,  they  have  not  a 
chance  m  their  favour ;  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  will  carry  the  day.  Reason 
and  prudence  will  induce  the  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  to  range  itself  un- 
der his  banners. — He  will  have  on 
his  side  the  shopkeepers,  the 'selfish, 
and  all  the  characters  of  the  Revolu-* 
tion,  the  empire,  and  the  restoration, 
who  wish  for  repose  and  freedom." 

"  *  And  glory  also.' 

**  *  That  remains  to  be  seen.' 

" '  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
in  this  new  regime  ?' 

<*  *  If  they  do  not  require  of  me 
services  incompatible  with  my  prin- 
ciples, I  will  not  desert  my  post  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers;  if  they  do, 
I  will  leave  France  for  ever.' 

"  *  No,  my  noble  friend,  you  will 
not  leave  your  country;  it  cannot 
afford  to  detach  you  from  its  glory.* 

*' '  I  cannot,'  he  replied, '  separate 
my  cause  from  that  of  the  RojbI  Fa- 
mily ;  and  since  they  had  doubts  of 
my  devotion,  I  seek  in  misfortune 
the  opportunity  of  giving  fresh  proofs 
ofie 

<<  ^  I  fear,'  he  added, '  that  ihe  stem 
of  the  new  Ministry  will  be  feeble 
and  timid;  nor  indeed  can  it  be 
otherwise.  It  will  fear  all  the  world, 
and  will  be  desirous  to  displease  ]i# 
one.  Subsequently  it  will  not  ML  tm 
disown  its  origin,  like  an  enridied 
servant,  who,  instead  of  takinff  m 
pride  in  his  skill  in  amassing  m  forw 
tune,  seeks  to  pass  for  a  member  of 
his  ancient  family,  and  for  that  pu^ 
pose  adopts  its  forms  and  eenau^ 
nies. — No  one,  however,  is  deceived 
by  all  this  but  the  parvenu  hUnsell^ 
but  that  \a  snl&cWx.  Vi  v&i^«sAL 
them.*"    11- M, 
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Some  mouths  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  shortiy  before  his  death,  the 
authoress  received  a  visit  from  Ben- 
jamin Constant  The  observations 
of  such  a  man  on  the  passing  events 
are  well  worth  recordmfi;* 

"  *  Great  events/  said  I,  *  have  oc- 
curred since  we  last  met.' 

"  *  Yes,'  replied  the  sage,  *  but  I 
fear  those  who  are  reaping  the  fruit 
know  not  how  to  profit  by  them.  Alt 
ready  they  are  striving  to  envelope 
royalty  in  the  same  robes,  to  make  it 
repose  on  the  same  couch  as  its  pre- 
decessor, in  order,  without  doubtj 
that  the  change  should  not  be  per- 
ceived. The  dynasty  has  only  chan- 
ged its  chief.  To  hear  our  rulers, 
you  would  imagine  that  the  Revolu- 
tion is  nothing  but  a  chimera,  and 
that  the  new  King  derives  his  sole 
title  from  his  quasi  legitimacy.' 

"  '  I  confess  that  that  word  is  to 
me  utterly  unintelligible.' 

*'  *  You  had  better  ask  M.  Guizot, 
Dupin,  and  their  associates,  what  it 
means.  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute 
with  them  the  honour  of  the  inven- 
tion.— Fatality  has  attached  itself  to 
the  great  work:  it  was  begun  by 
giants,  it  has  been  continued  by  pig- 
mies, and  now  they  are  striving  to 
degrade  it,  in  order  to  lower  it  to 
their  own  level.  They  will  end  by 
sinking  it,  like  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, in  an  ocean  of  words ;  but  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves.  These 
words  will  swallow  us  up.' 

^*  ^  It  well  becomes  you  to  rail  at 
eloquence,  who  use  it  with  so  much 
force.' 

"  *  Eloquence,  Madame,  does  not 
consist  in  fine  sophisms,  in  delusions 
coloured  with  art;  and  yet  we  hear 
notiitng  but  that  at  the  Tribune.  The 
King  is  deceived,  the  nation  is  de^ 
oeived,  all  the  world  is  deceived, 
and  all  that  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
powers.— We  are  made  to  live  on  il- 
lusions.'-^ We  have  already  advanced 
no  farther  than  the  29th  July,  when 
we  should  have  raised  that  mighty 
shout,  that  cry  to  ai*ms,  which  would 
have  resounded  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth.  Our  rulers,  on 
the  contrary,  are  striving  only  to  re- 
assure foreign  powers,  to  inspire 
submission  to  external  despots.*— 
We  are  sleeping  on  the  edge  of  an 
abysfl^  and  fortune  in  vbIb  calls  us  to 
J9t^  ourselves  under  that  immortal 


aagis,  that  tricolour  flag,  which  only 
waves  over  the  Tuileries,  to  contrast 
our  present  humiliation  with  tihe 
glories  of  the  Republic  and  the  Em- 
pire.' " 

Such  are  the  seducing  colours  un- 
der which  the  passion  of  Republican 
propajfandism  veils  its  projects  of 
ambition,  rapine,  and  universal  dov 
minion  I 

The  Revolution  of  July  effected 
as  great  a  change  in  the  leaders  of 
fashion,  and  the  manners  of  the  day, 
as  in  the  men  who  held  the  reins  of 

government.  Our  authoress  gives 
le  following  entertaining  account  of 
her  visit  to  a  box  of  a  leader  of  the 
liberal  party  at  the  opera  :— 

^*  M.  De.  L.  passed  into  the  ante- 
chamber, and  I  rejoined  him  in  half 
an  hour,  equipped  for  the  opera,  in 
that  dress  du  Juste  milieu^  which  was 
then  beginning  to  be  in  fashion.— We 
set  out,  arrived  at  the  theatre ;  and 
after  passing  through  several  boxes, 
I  found  myself  in  that  of  M.  Guizot, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  directly 
opposite  tiiat  gentleman,  and  thd 
high  and  mighty  dame,  his  wife,  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  new  cour- 
tiers, of  whom  I  thus  appeared  to 
swell  the  train. 

**  Indignant  at  the  trick  which  had 
thus  been  played  on  me,  I  looked  at 
my  Mend  who  had  thus  conducted 
me  into  the  middle  of  that  liberal 
mob,  but  he  Imd  concealed  him- 
self behind  M.  Raoul  Rochette,  and 
others,  whom  I  little  expected  to  meet 
in  such  company.  The  lady  of  the 
place  rose  to  receive  me ;  her  form 
was  arrayed  to  advantage  in  a  mus- 
lin robe  edged  with  blonde,  intended  ' 
lio  doubt  to  exhibit  the  union  of  sim- 
plicity and  riches.  The  contrast  was 
truly  curious. — She  was  decked  out 
like  a  chapel,  flowers,  plumes^  rib« 
bons ;  nothing  was  awanting ;  I  was 
dazzled  at  the  sight. 

"  M.  Guizot  was  dressed  in  a  hand- 
some black  coat,  a  white  waistcoat, 
tight  pantaloons  of  light  blue,*  shoes 
finely  blacked,  with  soles  half  an  inch 
thick;  a  round  hat,  adorned  with  an 
enormous  tricolour  cockade ;  gloves 
a/mo«^  new:  in  fine,  he  exhibited  the 
true  costume  of  a  petit^maitre,  only 
you  would  have  soine  difficulty  to 
assign  the  period  <A  ^^^^VsidAncL  M^ 
which  it  beiioiig«d. 
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chair  near  that  of  the  Minister's  lady. 
They  complimented  me,  with  that 
protecting  air  which  so  well  becomes 
power,  and  I  answered  with  all  the 
humility  which  suited  my  humble 
situation. 

*'  While  seated  there,  I  had  leisure 
to  admire  the  crowd  of  young  elegans, 
with  their  dressed  mustaches  and 
affected  airs,  who  arranged  them- 
selves, in  close  column,  round  the 
ladies  whose  husbands  were  in  credit 
with  the  government,  as  if  to  debai* 
all  approach  to  a  humbler  class  of 
supplicants.  There  was  something 
truly  amusing  in  the  manners  of  these 
fine  gentlemen;  their  college  airs, 
their  Dourfi^eois  manners,  their  aping 
the  ease  of  the  Court.  They  spoke 
aloud,  used  abundance  of  gesticula- 
tion, and  were  perfectly  irresistible. 
The  ladies  fanned 'themselves,  with 
a  charming  air  of  simplicity ;  there 
was  an  ease,  an  abandon  in  their  de- 
meanour, which  made  me  feel  all 
the  iiisticity  of  my  previous  habits. 
I  felt  like  a  young  village  girl  sud- 
denly transported  from  her  cottage 
into  a  numerous  circle,  where  every 
thing  she  sees  and  hears  is  a  novel- 
ty ;  with  this  difference,  that,  instead 
of  being  transported  from  the  cottage 
to  the  palace,  I  had  fallen  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage.  Never  in  my 
life  had  I  witnessed  such  a  scene; 
but,  I  own,  that  after  half  an  hour,  I 
began  to  think  I  had  had  enough  of 
it. 

''  *  Is  the  curtain  never  to  fall,'  said 
I  to  the  gentleman  who  accompanied 
me,  who  at  length  ventured  to  ap- 
proach my  side. 

'* '  No,  madam ;  for  the  master  of  the 
fSte  has  just  ordered  refreshments.' 

"  *  Heaven  have  mercy  onus  I'  ex- 
claimed I.  '  I  already  begin  to  per- 
ceive the  scent  of  cider  and  beer.  — 
Where  on  earth  have  you  brought 
me  ?'  said  I  to  my  companion,  as  soon 
as  we  had  left  the  box. 

"  'Where  I  promised,'  said  he — *  to 
the  representation  of  a  Comedie  Bour- 
geoiscy  with  this  difference,  that  I  did 
not  tell  you  that  it  was  to  take  place 
at  the  Minister  of  the  Interior's.' " 

Now,  this  raillery  appears  to  us 
richly  deserved.  We  admire  M.  Gui- 
zot  as  much  as  any  one,  and  will  soon 
make  our  readers  acquainted  willi 
his  great  works ;  but  when  a  profes- 
fior,  leaving  bis  proper  Bphexe,  be- 


comes a  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
assumes,  for  a  little  brief  space,  the 
airs  of  a  courtier,  he  becomes  the 
fit  object  of  ridicule.  The  ludicrous 
character  of  the  scene  which  is  here 
so  well  described,  is  a  ^ust  satire  on 
the  folly  and  presumption  of  Uiat  le- 
velling spirit  of  the  present  day  which 
would  remove  every  thing  froni  its 
proper  sphere,  make  learning  de- 
spicable without  being  useful,  and 
industry  tumultuous  without  being 
beneficial. 

Talleyrand  is  also  introduced  on 
the  scene.  The  following  convefsa- 
tion  will  exhibit  the  views  of  this  ve- 
teran politician  on  the  recent  chan- 
ges. 

*'  *  I  know  not,  madam ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  war  would  not  suit  France 
at  this  moment.  The  sight  of  the 
tricolour  flag  could  not  be  agreeable 
to  the  foreign  powers,  as  recalling 
the  victory  of  a  people  over  their 
king.  But  what  most  disquiets  me 
is  to  see  our  old  men  ape  the  ideas 
of  the  young,  and  our  youth  assume 
the  decrepitude  of  age.  The  latter 
are  employed  in  the  government — 
to-morrow  they  will  be  sent  back  to 
their  schools.' 

"  *  What  I  do  you  not  recollect 
they  are  now  our  rulers  ?' 

"  *  You  know,  madam,  that  wise 
men  sometimes  bend  to  the  caprices 
of  children,  to  let  their  vehemence 
evaporate;  but,  I  must  own,  every 
thin^  which  has  recently  occurred 
in  France  makes  me  think  that  all, 
young  and  old,  have  profited  nothing 
by  the  lessons  of  the  past.  It  was  in 
vain  to  expect  that  that  unanimity,  of 
which  the  Revolution  boasted  so 
loudly,  could  continue.  On  all  sides, 
complaints  will  soon  arise  from  those 
who  now  dissemble  their  regrets  and 
their  hopes.  The  spirit  of  complaint 
is  more  persevering  than  that  of  joy. 
The  first  law  passed  after  a  Revolu- 
tion should  be  that  of  an  ostracism.' 

"  *  You  have  not  even,'  said  I,  *  the 
relief  of  emigration ' 

"  *  So  mudi  the  worse.  In  1830, 
as  at  the  era  of  the  consulate,  I  was 
desirous  that  the  Government  should 
give  an  issue  to  all  the  humours  of  the 
social  body  by  encouraging  emigra- 
tion. How  many  Frencnmenjwould 
embrace  with  alacrity  Uie  prefect  of 
carr^mg  their  dbappointments  to  a 
foreign  «hoTe\  How  m«Ai^«x^id\<QyT«^ 
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among  whom,  were  it  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  new  climate  is  become  an  ab- 
solute want !    Those  who,  remaining 
alone,  have  lost  in  battle  all  that  em- 
bellished their  existence,  and  those  to 
whom  it  has  become  a  burden  I  What 
a  relief  would  it  afford  to  that  crowd 
of  political  maladies ;  to  those  in- 
flexible characters,  whom  no  reverse 
can  bend ;  those  ardent  imaginations 
whomno  reasonings  can  affect;  those 
fascinated  spirits  whom  no  events  will 
convince ;  those  who  ever  find  them- 
selves crowded  in  their  native  coun- 
try ;  the  crowd  of  speculators,  and 
of  those  who  desire  to  affix  their 
names  to  new  establishments;   the 
many  for  whom  France  is  still  too 
agitated;  the  still  greater  numbers 
for  whom  it  is  too  calm  !* " 

We  know  not  what  our  readers 
may  think  of  these  passages;  but 
they  appear  to  us  to  be  among  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive 
pages  we  have  read  in  the  literature 


of  recent  times.  We  are  not  sufficient- 
ly behind  the  curtain  to  know,  whe- 
ther the  conversations  are  all  to  be 
fully  relied  on,  though,  from  tiieir 
being  given  as  the  words  of  living 
characters,  the. variety  of  ideas  and 
the  force  of  expression  which  they 
contain,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  they  are  apocryphal.  At  all 
events,  they  convey  a  clear,  forcible, 
and  condensed  view  of  the  ideas  of 
the  leading  political  characters  and 
great  parties  m  the  state,  during  those 
eventful  times;  and  as  such,  seem 
well  deserving  of  attention.  We  have 
given  them  at  length,  both  because 
our  readers  have  elsewhere  enough 
of  our  own  ideas,  and  because  we 
despair  at  conveying  otherwise  than 
in  the  humble  guise  of  a  translation, 
the  clear  and  luminous  ideas  of  the 
illustrious  characters  whom  the  ma- 
gic lantern  of  this  lively  writer  brings 
successively  before  our  eyes. 


THE  MOONLIGHT  CHURCHYARD. 


BY  DELTA. 

There  is  no  cloud  to  mar  the  depth  of  blue. 

Through  which  the  silent,  silver  moon  careers, 
Save  in  tne  west  some  stres^s  of  hazy  hue. 

Through  which  pale  Vesper,  twinkling,  re-appears ; 

The  sacred  harmony  which  rules  the  spheres 
Descends  on  lower  regions,  and  the  min^ 

Stripp'd  of  the  vain  solicitudes  and  fears. 
Which  seem  the  heritage  of  humankind. 
Commingles  with  the  scene,  and  leaves  its  cares  behind. 

To  gaze  upon  the  studded  arch  above, 
And  on  thy  placid  beauty,  mystic  moon. 

Shedding  abroad  the  mysteries  of  love. 
And  rendering^  night  more  exquisite  than  noon. 
Expands  the  sinkmg  spirit;  i;diile,  as  soon 

As  from  terrestrial  frailties  we  retire. 
And  to  thy  hallowed  mood  our  hearts  attune. 

To  those  benignant  feelings  we  aspire. 
Which  make  the  spirit  glow  with  purified  desire. 

'Tis  sweet,  thus  resting  on  this  grassy  mound, 
To  look  upon  the  vales  that  stretch  below, 

On  the  old  woods,  that  throw  their  shadows  round. 
And  on  the  silver  streams  of  ceaseless  flow, 
Murmuring  and  making  music  as  Uiey  go ; 

And  on  the  hamlets,  where  a  little  star. 
Beaming  within  the  lattice,  makes  to  glow 

The  homeward  traveller's  heart,  as,  from  afai*. 
He  hails  a  shelter  from  the  world's  contentious  *^«x.  ^ 

The  shattered  wrecks  of  gene):|itlon8  past. 

Slumbering  around  me  are  the  viWage  dead; 
O'er  them  no  sculptured  stonea  tliek  ahado^vs  cast* 
To  keep  the  moonshine  from  their  vexd^OkX  \>^d. 
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Here  oft  my  steps  hath  Contemplation  led ; 
And  here,  alone,  in  solemn  reverie, 

Under  this  hoary  elm,  with  lichens  red, 
I  have  tiliought  how  years  and  generations  flee, 
And  of  tlie  things  which  were,  and  never  more  shall  be  ! 

Nor  is  the  day  far  distant,  nor  the  hour 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  Futurity, 
When  all  that  revel  now  in  pride  and  power. 

Commingling  dust  with  dust  as  low  shall  lie ; 

Yes  I  all  that  live  and  move  beneath  the  sky 
An  equal  doom  awaits;  our  sires  have  pass'd— - 

Alike  the  mightiest  and  the  meanest  die ; 
And|  slowly  come  the  doom,  or  come  it  fast. 
The  inexorable  grave  awaits  us  all  at  last. 

But  man  was  made  for  bustle  and  for  strife; 

Though  sometimes,  like  the  sun  on  summer  days. 
The  bosom  is  unruffled,  yet  his  life 

Consists  in  agitation,  and  his  ways 

Are  through  the  battling  storm  blasts;  to  erase 
Some  fancied  wrong,  to  fi;ain  some  promised  joy. 

To  gather  earthly  gooa,  or  merit  praise, 
Are— ^and  will  be — the  objects  that  employ 
-    His  thoughts,  and  lead  him  on  to  dazzle  or  destroy. 

Yet  lost  to  all  that  dignifies  our  kind. 

Cold  were  the  heart,  and  bigoted  indeed, 
Which,  by  its  selfish  principles  made  blind. 

Could  diestine  all  tnatdiffer*d  from  its  creed 

To  utterless  perdition :  who  can  feed 
A  doctrine  so  debasing  in  the  breast  ? 

We  who  are  dust  and  ashes,  who  have  need 
Of  mercy,  not  of  judgment;  and,  at  best. 
Are  vanity  to  him,  with  whom  our  fate  must  rest 

Since  thus  so  feeble,,  happy  'tis  for  us, 

That  the  All-Seeing  is  our  judge  alone ! 
We  walk  in  darknes»-i-but  not  always  thus ; 

The  veil  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  man  be  shown 

Mysterious  laws  of  nature  now  unknown : 
Yes !  what  is  shrouded  from  our  feeble  sight. 

Or  now  seems  but  a  chaos  overgrown 
With  marvels,  hidden  in  the  womb  of  night, 
Shall  burst  upon  our  view,  clear,  beautiful,  and  bright. 

Oh !  who  that  ffazes  on  the  lights  of  life, 

Man  in  his  might,  and  woman  in  her  bloom. 
Would  think,  that,  after  some  brief  years  of  strife. 

Both  must  be  tenants  of  the  silent  tomb ! 

Nought  can  revoke  the  irrevocable  doom, — 
Childhood's  despair,  man's  prayer,  or  woman's  tear ; 

The  soul  must  journey  through  the  vale  of  gloom ; 
And,  e'er  it  enters  on  a  new  career. 
Burn  in  the  light  of  hope,  or  shrink  with  conscious  fear. 

Then  in  resign'd  submission  let  us  bow 

Before  the  Providence  that  cares  for  all : 
'Tis  thine,  oh  God,  to  take  or  to  bestow. 

To  raise  the  meek,  or  bid  the  mighty  foil ; 

Shall  low-bom  doubts,  shall  earthly  fears  enthrall 
The  deathless  soul  which  emanates  from  thee  ? 

Forbid  the  degradation  I    No— it  shall 
Bunt  from  eartas  bonds,  like  daystat  itom  li)ioA  «^^, 
IV/ien  from  the  rielng  sun  the  shades  of  doskneaa  ^e«\ 
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Italy  has  probably  produced  more 
of  that  distinctive  quality  called  j^e- 
nius,  than  any  other  nation  of  Eu« 
rope.  What  she  was  in  the  days  of 
antiquity  we  scarcely  know,  farther 
^an  she  was  mistress  of  the  world. 
Greece  seems  then  to  have  borne 
away  the  prize  of  genius.  But,  be^ 
fore  the  question  can  be  decided,  we 
must  remember  that  ancient  Greece 
was  exactly  in  the  circumstances 
which  are  most  favourable  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  intellect,  while  an- 
cient Rome,  from  the  time  when«he 
was  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
perpetual  war,  was  exactly  in  the 
circumstances  most  unfavourable  to 
that  expansion ;— that  Greece  was  a 
group  of  republics,  which  even, 
when  under  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
were  less  enslaved  than  tranquilli- 
zed, while  Italy  was  a  solid  despo- 
tism, shaken  only  by  civil  wars, 
which  at  once  riveted  the  fetters  of 
the  despotism,  impoverished  the  no* 
bles,and  corrupted  the  people. 

But  on  the  revival  of  Europe  from 
the  ruin  and  the  sleep  of  the  dark 
ages,  Italy  was  placed  under  the 
original  circumstances  of  Greece: 
the  land  was  a  group  of  republics ; 
all  was  sudden  opulence,  wild  liber* 
ty,  and  fiery  enthusiasm^  She  became 
first  the  merchant,  then  the  warrior, 
of  Europe ;  then  the  poet,  then  the 
painter,  of  the  world.  From  that 
period  she  was  the  universal  school 
of  the  arts,  those  higher  arts  which 
regulate  and  raise  the  character 
of  mankind,  government,  political 
knowledge,  law,  theology,  poetry, 
not  less  than  those  graceful  arts 
which  soothe  or  decorate  human 
life ;  her  music,  sculpture,  painting, 
the  drama,  the  dance,  were  unrivau- 
ed.  In  all  periods,  when  a  science 
had  grown  old,  and  the  world  began 
to  look  upon  it  as  exhausted,  Italy 
threw  a  new  stream  of  life  into  it, 
and  it  began  its  career  again  for  new 
triumphs.  An  Italian  revived  geo- 
graphy by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
nQmisphere,  and  revived  astronomy 
by  giving  us  the  telescope,  and  throw- 
ing open  the  fates  of  the  starry 
world.  An  Itanan  Bwoke  us  to  a 
sew  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
tumtre  by  the  air-pump,  ^  iMurome* 


ter,  and  the  pendulum.  An  Italian 
made  architecture  a  new  attribute 
of  man,  by  han^ng  the  dome  of  St 
Peter's  in  the  au*.  An  Italian  made 
the  wonders  of  ancient  painting  cre- 
dible by  surpassing  them,  and  giving 
to  mankind  an  art  which  now  can 
never  die.  While  Italy  continued  a 
warring  nation,  all  the  great  leaders 
of  the  European  armies  were  either 
Italians  or  the  pupils  of  Italy.  The 
Sforza,  Castruccia,  Parma,  Monte- 
cuculi,  were  the  very  lights  of  mar- 
tial science ;  and  who  was  the  sub- 
yerter  of  Europe  and  its  kings  in  our 
own  day?  who  was  the  inventor  of 
a  new  art  of  war,  and  the  terrible 
realizer  of  his  own  fearful  but  bril- 
liant theory  ?  An  Italian  I 

This  universal  supremacy  in  things 
of  the  intellect  is  genius.  All  was 
original;  for  genius  is  origmality. 
All  was  powerful,  practical,  and 
made  to  impress  its  character  upon 
the  living  generation,  and  the  gene- 
rations to  come.  For  the  highest 
genius  is  the  most  practical :  genius 
is  no  trifler;  it  may  be  fastidious;  it 
may  love  to  dream  a  world  of  its 
own ;  it  may  look  with  scorn  on  the 
feeble  and  tardy  progress  by  which 
humbler  powers  attain  the  height 
which  it  reaches  with  a  wave  of  its 
wing;  but  when  it  once  comes  to 
its  task,  and  treads  the  ground,  its 
pressure  is  felt  by  the  vigour  of  its 
tread.  It  moves  dhrect  to  its  pur- 
pose,—>its  purpose  is  worthy  of  its 
powers ;  simplicity,  strength,  and 
force,  are  its  essence,  audit  leaves 
the  evidence  of  its  noble  interposi- 
tion, perhaps  in  tiie  overthrow  of 
kingdoms,  perhaps  in  their  renova- 
tion, but,  in  all  its  acts,  leaves  the 
f^roof  of  faculties  given  with  the  ob- 
ect  of  changing  the  direction,  or  re- 
novating the  strength,  of  the  general 
human  mind. 

To  come  to  tlie  immediate  pur- 
pose of  the  narrative.    In  the  war 
of  the  Russians  and  Imperialists  on 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  whicn  ended  with 
the  peace  of  Oe<2»kow,  Dec.  1791, 
it  was  remarked  that  the  fortune 
which  had  ao  ^V^tW^  %i^<QtK^'«x\<&^ 
the  lmpeiT\Bil^at  «x\n\e&  \\i  ^<^  «»>&«( 
parte  ai  tbft  cam^n^  %»  fN^i2\T 
deserted  \\iemUm«f  <iA\\A  cVw»\  «»»^ 
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that  Turkey,  which  had  been  saved 
by  little  short  of  miracle  from  the 
first  incursion  of  the  Austrian  army, 
concluded  by  not  merely  repelling 
those  arms,  but  placing  herself  in  a 
liigher  rank  than  she  had  held  before. 
The  Osmanlis  of  course  attributed 
this  singular  change  to  tlie  protec- 
tion of  their  prophet ;  but  those  who 
were  unable  to  lift  their  eyes  to  the 
paradise  where  he  sits  on  sofas  of 
eternal  green  velvet,  drinking  pearl 
and  ruby  sherbet,  and  surrounded 
by  Adalisques  surpassing  all  the 
Circassians  extant,  found  a  sufficient 
reason  in  the  good  fortune  which 
had  raised  Hassan  Caramata  from 
the  rank  of  a  camel-driver  in  the 
camp,  to  the  high  and  responsible 
situation  of  Aga  of  the  Janizaries. 

There  was  but  little  known  of 
Hassan  in  his  former  career,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  Turkey  has  not 
yet  had  among  the  invaders  of  its 
quiet  any  amateurs  in  bio^aphy, 
collectors  of  "  secret  memoirs,"  or 
compilers  of  autographs.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  he  was  the  son 
of  somebody,  and  that  was  enough ; 
but  it  was  seen  that  he  was  a  capital 
soldier,  and  that  was  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  general  interest  than  if 
he  had  his  veins  incarnadined  by  the 
blood  of  all  the  Osmans.  He  had, 
besides,  got  a  character,  which  ef- 
fectually precluded  all  applications 
for  his  history  from  his  own  lips. 
He  was  not  merely  one  of  the  best 
handlers  of  the  scimitar  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  fdth,  but  one  of  the 
most  unhesitating  in  its  use.  He 
was  known  to  have  cut  from  the 
skull  to  the  chin,  at  a  single  sweep, 
one  of  his  own  captains,  who  had 
ventured  to  growl  at  an  order  in  the 
field ;  and  his  habits  were  of  a  keen 
and  vindictive  vengeance,  which 
above  all  other  things  turns  the  edge 
of  curiosity. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
there  was  no  man  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan,  whom  that  Sultan  so 
thoroughly  feared;  yet  when  Hassan 
was  but  a  captain  of  the  Delhis  of 
the  body-guard,  he  had  established 
so  decided  a  character  for  bringing 
things  to  a  speedy  issue  with  the 
scimitar  or  the  carbine,  that  be  re- 
ceived plumes,  diamonds,  and  em- 
broidered bridles  and  saddles  with<> 
out  number,  under  the  pretext  of  his 
fidroitaeee  In  riding  or  Javelin-throw- 


ing, but,  as  was  well  known,  for  his 
being  able  to  stiike  off  the  neck  of  a 
bull  at  a  blow,  for  his  being  the  most 
unfailing  shot  in  the  service,  and 
from,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose, 
the  universal  knowledge  that  an  an- 
gry glance  from  the  Sultan  himself, 
would  have  been  merely  the  preli- 
minary to  a  trial  of  speed  between 
them,  whether  the'Sultan's  Icoglans 
should  first  have  Hassan's  head  in  a 
sack,  or  Hassan  should  have  sent  an 
ounce  ball  throu^  the  heart  of  his 
angry  master.  The  question  was 
easily  settled,  for  the  Sultan  must  act 
by  proxy,  which,  however  sure,  is 
slow,  while  Hassan  would  act  in  per- 
son^ which  is  at  once  sure  and  swift. 
The  consequence  was,  that  this 
fiercest  of  men  and  most  uncourtly 
of  courtiers  was  suffered  to  take  his 
way,  ti*eating  Sultan  and  slave  with 
nearly  equal  want  of  ceremony,  and 
still,  to  the  universal  astonishment, 
advancing  in  military  rank.  It  was 
notorious,  too,  that  he  openly  scoffed 
at  all  the  accredited  modes  of  rising 
in  the  body-guard  of  any  nation  un- 
der the  sun.  H^  neither  made  a 
party  among  the  clerks  of  the  Divan, 
by  promising  them  double  allowan- 
ces when  he  should  be  Vizier,  nor 
bribed  the  Sultanas,  nor  told  fables 
of  his  superior  officers,  nor  made  a 
lower  salam  to  theVizier,  the  Mufti,  or 
the  Capudan  Pasha,  than  to  his  own 
Korsenildeer.  On  the  contrary,  but 
a  short  time  before  the  fight  of 
Tchesme,  he  had  a  furious  alterca- 
tion with  the  Capudan,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Sultan  himself.  He  tore 
the  beard  and  struck  off  the  turban 
of  that  fortunate  slave  and  miserable 
admiral,  pronounced  that,  as  he  had 
been  a  slipper-maker  in  his  youth, 
he  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  make 
slippers  to  the  end  of  his  days,  struck 
him  with  the  sheath  of  his  scimitar 
in  the  face,  and  declared  that  as 
surely  as  he  took  the  command  of 
the  Turkish  fleet,  so  surely  would  be 
either  leave  it  on  a  sandbank,  or  in 
fiames,  or  in  the  enemy's  hands;—* 
three  predictions  which  were  all 
verified  in  one  fact  For  all  the  world 
now  knows  that  the  Capudan  actual- 
ly first  stranded  his  flee^  saw  it  strike 
to  the  Russian  flag,  and  then  saw  it 
burn  to  cinders  on  the  shores  oi  the 
memorable  bay  of  Tchesme.  The 
whole  aBaembW<&  oi  '^qj^oa  t«wixA 
the  head  of  the  8il^\««ATA^^^^Vs^ 
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dignant  at  this  breach  of  decorum, 
but  silence  is  the  virtue  of  courts, 
even  in  Turkey.  They  waited  for  the 
Sultan's  indignation  to  speak.  But  it 
said  nothing.  And  Hassan  Caramata 
quiedy  stalked  through  the  midst  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  diamond-hilted 
daggers,  and  ten  thousand  carved 
and  filagreed  muskets,  all  thirsting 
for  his  blood.  Yet  neither  dagger  nor 
trigger  moved.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
on  uie  Sultan,  and  his  were  fixed  on 
the  towering  height  and  undaunted 
stride  of  the  Delhi  as  he  moved  from 
the  hall.  In  half  an  hour  after,  every 
Pasha  in  Constantinople  saw,  to  their 
utter  astonishment,  Hassan  Cara- 
mata, the  accursed,  the  ferocious, 
galloping  along  the  valley  of  the 
Limes,  in  command  of  the  Sultan's 
escort,  shooting  off  the  necks  of 
bottles  as  usual  with  his  infallible 
balls,  and  throwing  the  javelin  with 
a  force  that  made  competition  des- 
perate, and  drew  loud  applause  even 
from  the  gi*avity  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  himself.  This  was  de- 
cisive. The  Capudan  Pasha  put  to 
sea,  content  with '  the  loss  of  his 
beard  and  turban,  provided  it  were 
not  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  head 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  Pashas 
went  back  to  their  governments,  to 
consult  the  soothsayers  on  the  new 
kind  of  magic  by  which  the  mightiest 
of  the  mighty  allowed  the  meanest 
of  the  mean  to  tear  beards  and  tur- 
bans in  their  presence.  But  the  Vi- 
zier instantly  sent  for  the  Delhi, 
complimented  him  orientally  upon 
the  grace  of  his  manners,  and  the 
respect  for  the  best  of  masters,  which 
distinguished  him  among  the  child- 
ren otthe  Prophet,  invested  him  with 
a  scimitar  belt  of  honour,  gave  him 
his  favourite  charger,  and  save  into 
his  hand  the  commission  of  chief  of 
the  body-guard. 

Joseph  and  Catherine  had  com- 
bined to  rob  the  Sultan  of  whatever 
they  could.  Joseph  longed  for  Bel- 
grade, Catherine  for  Bender;  and 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
gallant  savages  between  them,  there 
was  a  fair  prospect  of  their  getting 
any  thing  tnat  was  to  be  paid  for  by 
blood.  Hassan  saw  the  vizier  and 
the  army  pass  in  review  before  the 
Sultan.  <<  The  Delhi  smiles,"  said  the 
Boverei^,  **  does  he  not  think  the  Ja^ 
ntgariea invincible?"  "  Yea,"  was  the 
mnwer,  '^  Thejr  are  invincible  ngninst 
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every  thing  but  cannon,  bayonets, 
and  men.  The  black  beards  (the  Aus- 
trians)  will  trample  them,  the  yellow 
beards  (the  Russians)  will  trample 
tCem.  The  Vizier  will  leave  every 
thing  behind  but  his  brains,  and  the 
troops  every  thing  but  their  hearts." 
The  Sultan,  with  a  familiarity  ex- 
tended to  no  other  of  his  oflQcers, 
enquired  how  it  was  possible  to  con- 
vey either,  after  leavmg  the  man  be- 
hind. "  Simply,"  said  Hassan,  "be- 
cause no  man  can  lose  that  which 
he  never  possessed."  The  answer 
would  have  cost  the  Vizier  himself 
fifty  heads  if  he  had  them ;  but  Has- 
san seemed  guarded  by  a  spell.  The 
result  of  his  last  retort  was  an  in- 
stant commission  of  Aga  of  the  Ja- 
nizaries. 

The  prophecy  turned  out  true. 
The  Vizier  was  beaten  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  the  Janizaries  were  beaten  un- 
til the  sound  of  an  Austrian  trumpet 
sent  them  flying  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  The  Russians  were  raising 
their  batteries  against  Bender;  Co- 
bourg  and  his  chasseurs  were  carry- 
ing off  Pashas  daily  from  the  sub- 
urbs of  Belgrade ;  the  war  was  like  a 
war  of  sportsmen  against  the  wood- 
pigeons  of  Walachia.  When  sudden- 
ly the  whole  scene  changed.  Patroles 
cut  off, convoys  taken,  detached  corps 
of  cavalry  disappearing  as  if  they  had 
sunk  into  the  earth,  excited  the  ut- 
most astonishment  in  the  combined 
camp.  The  soldiers  began  to  think  the 
ghouls  and  vampires  had  made  a  sor- 
tie upon  them,  and  that  they  were 
fighting  with  things  of  the  air  or  the 
grave.  Cobourg  proposed  to  retreat 
from  this  perilous  ground,  but  was 
attacked  on  that  night,  and,  after  a 
loss  of  some  thousand  infantry,  dri- 
ven on  the  road  to  Transylvania.  The 
Russian  general  wrote  for  reinforce- 
ments from  the  frontier  garrisons. 
They  marched,  but  were  never  heard 
of.  From  the  time  of  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Forhani,  in  which  the  allies  cut 
up  the  Turkish  line,  they  never  gain- 
ed an  advantage.  All  was  famine, 
flight,  loss,  and  wonder.  The  secret 
came  out  at  last.  The  Vizier  still 
commanded,  but  his  age  was  vene- 
rable, and  he  had  given  up  all  duties 
but  those  of  smoking  his  calaun, 
and  perfuming  his  beard.   Hi&^s^kiL- 

air,   and  Vie  cot»^c\j3L^Tv!0i:^  t^^aNa«- 
ted  the  affaVt^  o^  wwc  %»!\  -^^"^^.^^ 
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asl^  and  swake,  on  Ms  sofa,  and 
with  as  much  dexteritj  at  one  time 
as  at  another*    But  Caramata  was  in  . 
the  field.    The  Delhi  had  brought 
some  corps  of  his  favourite  troops 
with  him,  and,  what  was  better,  he 
had  brought  the  Delhi  spirit  with  his 
troops.    Before  a  month  was  past, 
every  Spahi  was  as  eager  for  a  trial 
of  his  scimitar  on  the  Austrian  hel- 
mets as  if  he  had  ate  nothing  but 
opium  from  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign.  The  Janizaries  brightened 
their  kettles  anew,  and  the  sight  of 
the  horsetail  was  soon  a  terror  to  the 
platoons  of  the  yellow  beards.  Has- 
san was  still  the  same  gloomy,  soli- 
tary, and  incomprehensible  being; 
more  sarcastic  than  ever,  and  more 
ferocious  in  quarters,  in  camp,  and 
in  the  field.  He  had  but  one  punish- 
ment for  all  offences— the  edge  of  the 
scimitar.    '*  We  come  to  the  field  to 
slaughter  men,  not  to  save  cowards," 
was  nis  expression,  when  he  ordered 
a  troop  of  his  Delhis  to  ride  in  upon 
a  regiment  of  Janizaries  that  had  suf- 
fered itself  to  be  surprised.    **  You 
reproach  us  Turks  with  cruelty,** 
said  he  one  day  to  an  Austrian  ge- 
neral, who  came  to  propose  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  *'  but  the  only  differ- 
ence between  us  is,  that  you  are  hy- 
pocrites, and  we  are  not    You  call 
yourselves  soldiers,  and  you  murder 
all  that  you  can ;  we  call  ourselves 
murderers,  and  we  act  up  to  the  pro- 
fession.'* 

Hassan  at  least  acted  up  to  his 
word;  for  on  the  very  night  which 
saw  the  Austrian  return  to  his  Prince 
with  a  fierce  message  of  defiance,  the 
whole  of  the  imperial  foragers  were 
cut  off,  and  the  regiments  of  hussars 
which  guarded  them  sent  to  the  right 
about  with  such  expedition,  that  they 
left  three-fourths  of  their  number 
under  the  hoofs  of  the  Spahis* 
horses. 

Winter  began  to  blow,  freeze,  and 
sleetfrom  the  tops  of  the  Carpathians; 
and  the  allies,  fully  satisfied  with 
having  been  beaten  for  three  months 
without  intermission,  and  already 
harassed  almost  to  death,  rejoiced  in 
the  sight  of  the  first  sheets  of  snow 
on  the  hills,  as  an  omen  of  winter 
quarters.  But  the  Aga  of  the  Jani- 
zaries told  his  troops  that  now  was 
i/re  time  to  smite  both  black  beard 


and  yellolv-^Mhlit  eoteaMa  tequir«d 
warm  weather  to  put  blood  into  their 
veins,  but  that  brave  men  could  fight 
in  all  Weathers.    He  ffrew  more  ad- 
venturous than  ever,  cbshed  with  his 
Spahis  at  every  thii^  that  appeared 
within  a  horizon  of  a  hundredmiles, 
broke  into  the  detached  camps  of  the 
allied  forces,  took  cannon,  ammuni- 
tion, and  waggons;  and,before  amonth 
was  out,  sent  a  pile  of  standards  to 
Constantinople  large  enough  to  hanff 
the  ceiling  of  the  Banta  Sophia,  and 
beards  and  mustaches  enough  to 
stuff  all  the  footstools  of  the  Seraglio. 
Joseph  and  Catherine  were  astomsln 
ed.    Alarm  followed,  and  then  wis- 
dom.   They  sent  a  proposal  for  an 
armistice  to  the  Vizier.    The  Vizier 
for  once  laid  aside  his  pipe,  and  pre- 
pared to  forward  the  envoy  to  the 
Sultan.    Caramata  came  in  during 
the  conference,  ordered  the  envoy 
to  be  seized,  gave  him  into  the  hands 
of  his  Delhis,  and  turned  him  out  of 
the  camp,  with  a  solemn  declaration, 
that  the  next  envoy  should  have  his 
choice  of  the  bastinado,  or  the  mouth 
of  the  largest  howitzer  in  the  Turkish 
lines.  The  Vizier  said,  *'  Allah  11  Al- 
lah,"  resumed  his  pipe,  and  said  no 
more.    The  envoy  was  escorted  to 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  on  that  night 
Cobourg  found  his  tents  on  fire  about 
his  ears,  and  was  forced  to  make  his 
way  as  well  as  he  could  towards  the 
Barmat    Within  three  nights  after, 
the  redoubtable  Suwarrow  was  for- 
ced to  fight  his  way  through  ten 
thousand  gallant  horse,  who  stripped 
him  of  every  gim  and  fn^gfment  of 
baggaffe.  Bender  and  Belgrade  were 
now  both  effectually  cle&ed.    The 
Sultan  sent  his  Aga  the  Cheleuk*  of 
honour ;  the  Vizier  was  ordered  to 
Constantinople,  there  to  cure  his 
asthma  by  the  fresh  air  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  Hassan  Caramata  was 
appointed  in  his  room,  first  counsel- 
lor to  the  king  of  kings,  commander 
of  the  armies  of  the  faithful,  and 
vanquisher  of  all  the  unbelievers  and 
Kafirs  under  the  sun. 

The  campaign  began  again :  Leo- 
pold had  succeeded  Joseph,  and  he 
resolved  to  distinguish  nimself  $X 
three  hundred  miles'  distance  by  the 
cheap  heroism  of  a  cabinet  warrior. 
He  sent  an  automph  letter  to  Co- 
bourg, comman^n^  him  to  signalize 
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tht  new  iwiflii  by  a  Ykteiy.  Cobourg  eje  to  look  upon,  exeept  uid«t  ito 

tofk  the  fiela  with  a  hundred  batta-  web  of  ^raa  silk  IwiBt— all  r^ 

Uoiia  and  sixty  squadrcoM.  He  moved  mained  in  his  tent»  and  were  all  that 

to  the  field  famous  for  its  name^  half  remained  of  the  famous  Hassan  Qs- 

Greek  half  Slavonic ;  but  more  hr  ramata  Vizier.  A  crowd  of  reports 

mouft  stilly  for  its  demolishing  the  attempted  to  account  for  his  sudden 

virgin  laurels  of  the  Emperor.    At  disappeai*ance.    By  some   be  was 

Tyrkagukuli  he  pitched  his  huge  thought  to  have  fallen  in  a  skirmish, 

eamp^  gave  a  banquet  in  honour  of  into  the  midst  of  which  he  was  seen 

the  new  hero  of  the  House  of  Haps-  pluaging,with  his  usual  desperate  in* 

burr,  and,  after  it,  rode  ou  t  to  fix  up-  trepidity,  a  few  days  before.  But  this, 

on  Sie  spot  in  whioh  he  was  to  anni-  the  Delhis,  to  a  man,  swore  by  their 

hilate  the  Infidels.  beards,  was  an  utter  impossibility  i 

In  half  an  hour  he  came  flying  back  for  what  swordsman  in  ihe  AustrSan 

into  his  lines,  with  Hassan  and  fifteen  cavalry  could  stand  for  a  moment 

thousand  of  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  before  the  fiery  blade  of  Hassan  ? 

world  thundering  idPter  him.    Never  Others  thought  tibat  he  had  been 

had  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em«  sent  for  privately  by  the  Sultan,  as 

pire  a  narrower  escape  of  being  usual,  to  converse  on  matters  of  state, 

sent  to  his  illustrious  forefathers,  and  havehishead  cut  off.  But  this  wna 

The  sixty  squadrons  were  booted  disputedtoo<— for  fondas  Sultans  may 

and  mounted  just  in  time  to  be  char-  naturally  be  of  cutting  off  heads,  Has- 

ged,  rode  over,  and  broke  into  frag-  san's  was  one  that  kept  the  Sultan's 

ments.    The  aidO'^e-camp  who  car-  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Father  of  the 

ried  the  news  of  the  battle  to  Vienna,  Faithful.  The  Rumeliotes,  however, 

announced  that  the  Prince  had  gain*  began  to  discover,  according  to  the 

ed  an  unequaUed  victory,  but  ^*  that  custom  of  their  country,  that  there 

he  required  reinjbrcemente  to  follow  tvas  witchcraft  in  the  business,  from 

up  the  blow.''    Hassan  sent  no  dde-  beginning  to  end.   They  remember- 

de-camp  to  Constantinople,  but  he  ed  Hassan's  countenance-^the  wif 

sent  a  wa^on  containing  as  many  thered  lip,  never   smiling*  except 

Crosses  anoEagles,  St  Andrew's  and  with  some  sarcasm  that  cut  to  the 

St  Peter's,  as  would  have  paved  the  soul — the  solemn,  foreboding,  me- 

audience-hall  of  Ihe  Seraglio,  or  made  lancholy  brow— the  look  of  magnifi- 

buckles  and  bracelets  for  the  whole  cent  beauty,  but  tarnished  by  bitter 

haram,  Nubians,  Kislar  Aga  and  all.  memory,  or  fearful  sufferings.    For 

The  Austrians  were  thunderstruck,  all  those,  what  manufacturer  could 

but  they  sung  Te  Deum.  The  Turks  be  found  but  the  old  enemy  of  man  9 

followed  the  flying  Prince,  and  strip-  Zatanai  himself  had  shaped  the  face 

ped  him  of  his  standards,  guns,  and  of  Hassan ;  and  why  not  shape  his 

foragers,  as  they  had  done  the  Rub-  fortunes  too?    This  accounted  for 

sians  before.    The  Allies  proposed  his  coming,  none  knew  whence—* 

an  annistice,  in  pity,  as  they  decla-  his  gaining  the  Sultan*s  favour,  none 

red,  for  the  waste  of  Moslem  blood,  knew  how — and  his  going,  it  puz- 

The  Turks  galloped  on,  and,  without  zled  all  the  philosophers  in  the  army 

any  simUar  compliments  to  the  spirit  to  say  where, 
of  philosophy,  cut  up  the  hunqred       The  witchcraft  solution  settied  all 

battalions  as  they  had  cut  up  the  difficulties.    Hassan  was  a  ghoul;  a 

sixty  squadrons.    The  days  of  Ru-  son  of  darkness,  let  loose  from  his 

Esrti  seemed  to  be  come  again,  and  bed,  five  thousand  miles  deep,  to 

eopold  the  victorious  began  to  think  spend  a  few  uneasy  years  on  the 

of  clearing  out  the  fosse,  and  rebuild-  upper  surface  of  the  world;  or  a 

ing  the  ramparts  of  Vienna.  mi^cian,  bargaining  for  a  short  pe- 

cut  the  city  of  the.  Danube  was  rioa  of  power   and  honours,   and 

no  longer  to  be  besieged  by  a  Turk,  suddenly  carried  off,  to  complete  his 

nor  saved  by  a  Pole.    Hassan  Cara-  bargain.  The  Delhis,  however,  pled- 

mata  disappeared.     His    scimitar,  gea  themselves  to  cut  off  the  musta- 

worth  a  province  in  jewels;  his  state  ches,  and  the  head  along  with  them, 

turban,  embroidered  by  the  supreme  of  any  son  of  cte.^  ^wi  \w^'^  \ft 

fingers  of  the  SultenaVallde  herself;  think,  muc\v  mot^  \ci  ^^%«tl^  ^^ 

bia  horse  furniture,  the  present  of  their  ftVeiid,  i«^wiA\fe^  «kA  ^•^^^F^ 

lAtSuHaD,  and  too  JbiiUiaat  for  the  waa  wA,  fk  Kivl^  \ttKa,%.fe^Vw^  v^ 
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hi»  and  worth  all  the  Viziers  that  stalls,  and  admirals  from  the  itablety 

ever  kissed  the  dust  off  the  slippers  were  not  the  natural  props  of  aftdling 

of  the  Padishah,  since  the  days  of  empire,  a  party  of  Italian  draughts- 

Abubeker.  men,  who  nad  been  sent  out  by  the 

The  news  reached  th^  allies.  It  Genoese  Jews,  the  established  spe- 
was  worth  all  their  feux-de-joie.  culators  in  all  articles  of  vertUy  to 
Every  soldier  in  Vienna  was  instant-  make  drawings,  make  bargains,  and, 
ly  sent  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  vie-  according  to  custom,  steal  what  they 
torious  generfu,  who  was  always  could  among  the  fine  ruins  lately 
beaten.  Good  news  came  still.  Vus-  discovered  by  the  English  consul  at 
suf  Pacha  was  re-appointed  Vizier ;  Salonichi,  were,  by  some  absurdity 
and  in  a  fortnight  reached  the  camp,  of  their  own,  enveloped  in  a  column 
with  his  pillows,  his  pipe,  and  his  of  the  Ottomans,  on  their  way  home 
asthma.  In  another  fortnight  he  had  from  Shumla.  The  unlucky  artfats 
made  up  his  mind  to  fight ;  and  he  were  of  course  stripped  to  their 
moved  to  find  out  Cobourg  and  the  trowsers,  and  ordered  to  march. 
Russians.  The  Moslemin  shook  their  The  natural  consequence  would 
heads,  wished  old  Yussuf  at  his  pil-  have  been,  that  after  a  day  or  two  of 
lau  in  Constantinople  again,  shout-  starving,  hurrying  through  rugffed 
ed  **  Allah  il  allah,"  and  marched  to  roads  without  shoes,  and  sleepmg 
the  memorable  plain  of  Rjrmnik,  under  the  canopy  of  the  skies,  they 
making  up  their  minds  to  drink  the  would  have  either  made  their  last 
sweet  sherbet  of  immortality.  Old  bed  in  the  marshes  of  Thessaly,  or 
Yussuf  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  with  left  their  bones  for  the  foxes  and 
the  brains  of  an  ass.  He  carried  one  ravens  of  Pindus;  but  this  is  still  no 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  true  unclassic  land,  though  trampled  by 
believers  into  the  teeth  of  the  Aus-  the  hoof  of  the  swinish  Ottoman,  or 
trian  and  Russian  batteries— fought  harried  by  the  lance  of  the  moun- 
like  a  hero  and  a  blockhead — and  taineer  Aloanian.  The  unfortunate 
before  sunset  lost  fifty  thousand  of  Italians  were  under  the  wing  of  the 
his  troops,  his  two  camps,  the  battle.  Muses,  and,  like  the  Athenians  in 
and  the  little  understanding  that  se^  Syracuse,  found  the  advantage  of 
venty  years  had  left  him,  and  all  the  having  received  a  civilized  education, 
fruits  of  all  the  triumphs  of  Hassan  On  the  second  evening  of  tibeir 
Caramata.  Evil  days  now  fell  upon  capture,  as  the  column  halted  in  a 
the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  The  Del-  miserable  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
his  rode  back  to  the  capital,  and  mountains,  the  lucky  accident  of 
vowed  vengeance  on  the  murderer  finding  some  date  brandy  in  the  cor- 
of  their  ^reat  leader.  The  Sultan  de-  uer  of  their  hut  for  the  night,  put 
clared  himself  innocent,  but  offered  the  captain  of  the  escort  into  such  a 
them  any  head  of  his  ministers  in  state  of  drunken  good-humour,  that 
exchange.  The^  demanded  his  own.  he  ordered  his  captives  to  shsre  it» 
He  admitted,  like  all  Sultans,  their  by  dancing  the  Romaika  along  with 
right  tothedemand,but  offered  them,  him.  Half  dead  as  they  were,  Ihey 
in  the  mean  time,  the  head  of  the  Vi-  complied.  He  then  ordered  a  song^ 
zier.  Yussuf  was  sent  for,  acquainted  to  set  him  asleep.  The  Italians  were 
with  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and,  in  no  forte  for  melody ;  but  the  cap- 
in  half  an  hour  after,  his  head  was  tain's  commands  were  peremptory, 
thrown  over  tiie  seraglio  wall.  The '  and  the  song  was  sung.  While  it 
war  was  at  an  end.  The  Russians  was  going  on,  an  old  merchant,  at- 
and  Austrians  had  forced  a  peace,  tracted  by  the  sound,  came  to  the 
The  Sultan  gave  all  they  askea;  and  door  of  the  hut,  and  speaking  Ita- 
Turkey  was  stripped  of  all  that  she  lian,  of  a  better  quality  than  the 
had  conquered  during  half  a  centu-  lingua  franca  of  toe  half  savages 
ry.  Still  no  tidings  had  been  heard  round  him,  offered  his  services.  He 
of  Hassan.  finally  found  them  some  food,  bv 

— —  his  influence  with  thepeasantry ;  and. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  bv  a  still  more  useful  infiuence,  some 

1830,  immediately  after  the  new  les-  piastres  duly  administered,  obtained 

son  which  the  Turks  received  from  the  Turk's  leave  for  tiiem  to  remain 

the  yellow  beards,  and  the  new  evi-  under  his  prescriptions  for  a  few 

deace  that  Vizlen  from  tbe  cobblers'  dayB,untiOLt£L«iT  teewexe\xe«^«^^«iv^ 
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their  fatigues  sufficiently  got  rid  of 
to  follow  him.  The  Marabout  took 
them  up  the  mountain,  provided,  if 
not  a  cottage  for  them,  at  least  a 
cavern,  and  for  a  month  also  fur- 
nished them  with  the'means  of  sub- 
sistence until  they  could  communi- 
cate with  their  friends. 

As  the  season  advanced,  and  the 
Italians  began  to  make  preparations 
for  returning  home — for  the  compact 
with  the  captain  was  probably  not 
expected  by  either  party  to  have 
been  very  conscientiously  kept,  and 
the  captain  himself  was  as  probably, 
by  that  time,  either  shot  or  sabred-^ 
the  Marabout's  uneasiness  grew  ob- 
vious. He  at  length  acknowledged 
himself  an  Italian,  and  even  a  Ge- 
noese, but  omitted  to  account  for  his 
Mahometan  habit,  his  life,  and  his 
profession.  He  was  not  urged  upon 
the  subject.  The  time  of  their  de- 
parture came.  The  old  man's  cares 
were  unremitting  to  the  last;  and 
with  provisions,  some  piastres,  and  a 
shower  of  benedictions,  he  sent  Uiem 
forward  to  the  sunny  land  of  mimes, 
monks,  and  guitars. 

Before  the  week  was  over,  they 
found  the  Marabout  among  them 
again.  But,  a  merchant  no  longer, 
he  was  now  an  It^ian  pilgrim,  such 
as  one  sees  every  Easter  by  the 
hundred,  before  the  hundred  shrines 
of  the  little  dingy  Madonnas  in  Rome. 
He  told  them  Siat,  after  their  depar- 
ture, he  had  found  solitude  doubly 
irksome ;  that  old  recollections  haa 
come  again  upon  him ;  and,  in  short, 
that  as  he  was  born  an  Italian,  an 
Italian  he  would  die.  They  brought 
him  with  them  to  Genoa,  installed 
him,  by  his  own  desire,  in  a  convent 
there;  the  easy  superior  of  which  for- 
got to  ask  questions  touching  the  pre- 
vious faith  of  a  brother  who  went 
through  his  *  aves  and  misericordes* 
with  such  perfection.  There  he  re- 
mained for  some  months,  going 
through  the  duties  with  a  rigour  ana 
punctuality  that  prodigiously  edified 
the  brotherhood.  He  was  the  admira- 
tion of  the  women  too,  for  his  sta- 
ture and  countenance  had  scai*cely 
felt  the  effect  of  years,  further  than  in 
a  slight  bend  in  the  one,  and  paleness 
and  thinness  in  the  other.  But  his 
eye  was  the  eagle's  still,  and  his  step 
had  the  loftiness  and  stride  of  the 
mountaineer.  As  be  passed  through 
the  streets  with  his  hare  head,  ve- 
oerablfi  by  a  few  silver  locks  at  tke 
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side,  and  his  fine  bold  physiognomy, 
he  inevitably  caught  the  eye  oTstran- 

fers,  and,  under  those  circumstances, 
myself  remember  to  have  remark** 
ed  him,  among  the  mob  of  mean  or 
fierce  faces  that  crowd  every  comer 
of  the  city  of  the  Dorias.  It  hap« 
pened  also  that  my  cicerone  was  one 
of  the  captured  draughtsmen,  and 
from  him  I  heard  the  particulars  of 
Fra  Paulo,  or  Giovanni  s  life,  I  forget 
which — pai'ticulars  which  my  Italian 
friend  would  probably  not  have  in- 
trusted to  a  less  heretical  ear. 

So  far,  my  story  has  nothing  un- 
common in  it,  and  the  misfortune  is, 
that  the  sequel  is  only  too  much  in 
the  common  form  to  be  worth  the 
modern  taste  for  romance.  The  old 
man,  some  time  after  my  departure, 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  without 
any  mystery  of  assassination  being 
called  in  to  account  for  it;  nor  was 
there  much  wonder  in  the  case,  when 
we  learned  that  he  was  eighty-three, 
a  disease  that  defies  medicine,  and 
has  no  want  of  tlu3  spadaccino  to  set- 
tle its  account  with  the  world.  There 
is  nothing  more  out  of  the  routine, 
in  the  fact  that  the  old  merchant  left 
a  confession  behind  him ;  for  every 
monk  confesses  to  some  one  or  other, 
and  the  old  merchant  had  matters  on 
his  mind  which  he  could  not  have, 
without  utter  expulsion  and  ruin, 
suifered  to  drop  into  the  most  pru- 
dent ear  within  the  walls  of  Genoa, 
or,  perhaps,  the  shores  of  Italy.  He 
thus  at  once  saved  his  religious  ho- 
nour, and  disburdened  his  con- 
science, by  committing  his  memory 
to  paper,  and  making  my  cicerone 
friend  the  residuary  legatee  of  his 
sins.  But  even  the  record  of  such 
matters  is  a  delicate  possession  in 
bella  Italiay  and  my  friend  expressed 
his  gratitude  in  all  the  hyperbole  of 
native  eloquence,  on  my  desiring 
him  to  collect  all  the  membra  disjecta 
of  the  old  man's  pen,  transfer  them 
to  me  under  the  Ambassador's  cover, 
and  keep  his  soul  in  peace  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  relative  to  the  MSS. 
of  his  mountain  fellow-traveller, — 
Moslem,  Marabout,  klept,  and  monk 
as  he  was. 

The  papers  were  blotted  and  mu- 
tilated in  all  kinds  of  w^.^^^  \a)X  ^ 
spedea  oi  «^YU^Xiffimd&^^  ^\xvy^^^ 
ihrouglv  Wiem.   \  ^n^  ^<wsi>^>JK!a'^^ 
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'*  Whether,  like  all  my  countiy- 
tatn,  who  are  constantly  cnamoui*ed 
of  some  Donna  or  other,  I  could 
have  spent  life  in  wandering  from 
ball  to  ball,  and  between  the  sere- 
nade, the  supper,  and  the  gaming- 
table, been  satisfied  to  make  my  way 
to  the  end  of  the  day,  and  of  all  days, 
is  more  than  I  ever  had  it  in  my 
toower  to  tell.  I  fell  in  love— fell 
in  love  but  once,  and,  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  heavenly  6ame,  be- 
came a  fiend. 

"  There  is  no  use  now  in  telling 
the  name  of  my  family.  It  was  no- 
ble, and  of  the  highest  order  of  no- 
bility. But  is  it  not  enough  for  the 
belief  that  it  was  proud,  profligate, 
and  splendid;  that  its  head  was  a 
magnificent  idler,  and  its  younger 
branches  were  showy,  subtle,  pas- 
sionate, and  with  nothing  to  do  on 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  that  it  was  Ite- 
lian  ?  If  I  went  fai*ther,  and  said  that 
the  head  of  that  family  Was  half 
maniac  in  good  and  evil,  a  madly 
prodigal  benefactor,  a  madly  ti-ust* 
mg  friend,  a  madly  adoring  lover,  and 
an  avenger  mad  to  the  wildest  depths 
of  vengeance,  need  1  write  under 
ifee  picture  that  he  was  a  Genoese  ? 

**  I  was  that  magnificent  idler.  I 
was  that  splendid  fool,  that  son  of 
fortune,  who  cast  away  all  the  gifts 
of  earth  and  heaven — who  trampled 
out  in  blood  loves  a«d  feelings  l^t 
might  have  made  the  happiness  of 
angels,  who  rati  a  frantic  career  of 
destruction  through  all  that  had  twi- 
ned itself  round  my  heart  of  hearts — 
then  denied,  defied,  and  cast  from 
me  the  only  hope  which  can  console 
man  for  the  loss  of  this  world,  and 
then  sat  down  in  solitude,  helpless 
remorse,  and  despair — unutterable ! 

^P  ^r  ^F  TT*  ^^ 

**  It  was  during  my  residence  at 
Vienna,  that  I  first  saw  the  woman 
who  was  afterwards  to  kindle  all  the 
fury  and  all  the  agonies  of  my  na- 
ture. It  is  useless  now  to  repeat 
Septimia's  title.  She  was  a  woman 
of  the  highest  rank,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  our  sovereign  princes,  and 
though  of  a  Spanish  mother,  most 
beautiful.  At  the  Austrian  Court,  she 
was  the  topic  of  universal  admiration, 
and  when  all  admired,  who  shall  won- 
der if  I,  her  countryman,  young, 
ardent  in  all  that  spoke  to  the  pas- 
^lons,  proud  of  tiie  nonoun  paid  to 
IM/sn  beauty,  proud  too,  perbqM, 


of  my  own  person,  whirliBg  tfarougli 
a  perpetual  round  of  brilliant  sights 
and  festivities,  with  all  the  aronwdc 
poison  of  heightened  pleasure  filling 
my  senses  and  my  soul,  threw  my- 
self at  the  feet  of  this  most  singular 

and  admirable  of  women  I 

«         •        #         #         # 

*'  We  were  married.  Until  the 
hour  when  I  led  her  from  the  alCsr, 
I  had  never  dreamed  that  I  was  not 
the  first  object  in  her  heart.  But  as 
she  turned  away  from  that  altar,  tke 
single  look  which  she  gave  to  die 
image  of  the  Saint  above,  undeceived 
me  at  once,  and  for  ever.'  It  was 
not  reproach)  nor  sorrow,  nor  reli- 
gion, but  it  was  a  compound  of  them 
all.  That  look  never  left  my  miad. 
It  has  haunted  me  in  my  dreams,  it 
bias  followed  me  in  solitude.  I  have 
seea  it  starting  up  before  me  in  tlie 
midst  of  balls  and  banquets,  aad  ia* 
vesting  the  meaningless  faces  there 
with  sudden  soitow  and  majesty.  It 
has  risen  before  me  in  the  camp,  ia 
the  cell ;  in  the  calm,  in  the  storm :  I 
see  it  bdbre  me,  pale,  sorrowful,  and 
lovely  as  ever,  at  this  hour— ^the  look 
of  a  heart  broken^  but  holily  submis- 
sive; bowed  to  tiie  earth,  but  coa- 
tented  with  its  grave.     Septimia! 

Septimia  1 

*         *         *         *         ♦   ■ 

**  I  left  Vienna.  I  had  grown  weary 
of  it,  of  myself,  of  the  world.  Plea- 
sure satiates,  but  mine  was  not  sa- 
tiety ;  it  was  a  fierce  undefined  feel- 
ing; a  heavy  consciousness  that  I 
had  been  wronged  in  heart-^that  I 
had  thrown  away  my  capabilities  of 
loving  without  the  only  return  tSiat 
can  reconcile  man  to  the  cares  that 
beset  even  the  snmothest  path  of  ex- 
istence. Even  the  external  shew  of 
happiness  that  made  every  lip  teem 
with  envy,  flattery,  or  conmtula- 
tion,  but  increased  my  hidden  an- 
guish. I  have  heard  the  complimeats 
of  princes,  and  they  were  only  like 
taunts  to  my  bitter  consciousness.  I 
have  sat  in  the  midst  of  crowds  that 
filled  my  palace,  to  congratulate  me 
on  birth-days,  wedding-days,  the  va- 
rious accessions  of  my  rank,  and  the 
marks  of  honour  conferred  on  me 
by  kings,  and  sat,  like  Satan  in  para- 
dise, bating  the  splendour  and  beau- 
ty by  whicn  I  was  sarrounded  and 
tortured  I  finding,  in  the  brilKaBcy 
of  courts  and  cmix\\iou«in%>'iM](^SkJtiii|^ 
but  fael  f or -Cha  ilaaa«  KVMX'OT^a 
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iog  its  way  throug^h  my  soul.  I  was 
alnre  to  but  one  sensation— the  cer- 
tainty that  I  was  not  loved  by  liie 
<mly  being  whose  love  I  could  have 
now  valued.  I  saw  it  in  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  cheek,  in  tiie  fee- 
bleness of  the  form ;  I  saw  it  even 
more  keenly  in  the  forced  smile  with 
which  my  presence,  my  tenderness, 
those  attractions  with  which,  half  in 
hope  aod  half  in  despair,  I  from  dme 
to  time  made  an  attempt  to  restore 
my  wife  to  me.  But  her  heart  was 
frozen,  or  gone ;  and  pride,  pain,  and 
thwarted  afEection  returned  on  me 

like  a  legi<»i  of  the  spirits  of  evil. 

*       *       #       *       # 

^  One  day,  in  a  hunting  party  in 
Hungary,  I  was  caught  m  one  of 
those  sudden  storms  that  come  from 
the  Carpathians,  and  cover  the  coun- 
try wim  winter  in  a  moment  I  took 
shelter  in  a  farm-house  in  the  forest. 
The  fireside  was  already  filled  with 
the  wood-cutters,  who  had  made 
their  way  in  from  the  tempest.  As  I 
had  none  of  the  gemaws  <^my  rank 
about  me,  I  passed  for  no  more  than 
what  I'was,  a  man,  and  was  welco- 
med merely  as  a  hunter.  They  were 
drinking,  and  the  wine,  sour  as  it 
was,  brought  out  their  confidences. 
One  of  them,  who  discovered  that  I 
belonged  to  Uie  court,  probably  from 
some  absurd  effeminacy  that  had 
grown  upon  me,  made    enquiries 
about  the  mode  of  conveying  a  let* 
ter  with  which  he  was  entrusted, 
and  of  which  he  conceived  that  I 
might  be  a  more  adroit  conveyer 
than  himself.    The  address  was  to 
my  wife.    I  bit  my  lip  till  the  blood 
burst  out,  but  I  contrived  to  check 
the  rage  that  was  ready  to  have  torn 
the  carrier  and  the  letter  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces.  I  instantly  mounted  my 
horse.  The  fellow  discovered  by  my 
muttered  curses  that  he  had  put  his 
commission  into  perilous  hands,  but 
it  was  too  late :  he  followed  me,  and 
even  struck  me  with  his  wood-knife ; 
but  I  had  got  that  which  I  would  not 
have  resigned  to  all  the  powers  of 
earth.  I  felt  neither  wound  nor  tem- 
pest; I  rushed  along  till  I  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  when  I  open- 
ed my  eyes  once  more,  found  myself 
in  my  chamber,  with  half  the  arch- 
duke's physicians  beside  my  bed; 
languid,  and  almost  lifeless,  but  with 
the  letter  atill  graaped  in  my  hand. 

^Ibad  been  diwcorered  In  the  fo- 


rest by  some  of  my  huatersy  and 
brought  home  as  dead.  I  had  lain  for 
a  fortnight  in  my  chamber,  wander- 
ing from  one  delirium  to  another,  but 
in  all  I  still  grasped  the  fatal  letter 
—no  force  could  take  it  from  me. 
Such  are  the  poisons  which  man  pre- 
pares for  himself — I  would  notluive 
parted  with  that  letter  of  ruin,  to  be 
made  monarch  of  Golconda. 

'*  I  read  the  letter.    What  was  it  to 
the  breach  of  confidence  ?  The  se- 
cret was  mine,  and  of  all  secretatiA 
most  essential  and  overwhelming. 
Its  pages  gave  the  fullest  satisfaction 
that  could  be  desired  by  a  mind  long- 
ing to  have  grounds  for  self-torment. 
They  were  along-detailed,  but  gentle 
accusation  of  broken  vows,  sustained 
by  references  to  times  and  places, 
and  charges  of  duplicity  and  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  friends  and  parents, 
which  told  me  that  my  wife  (for  the 
woman  was  mentioned,  it  was  she  in 
every  line^  had  long  been  loved,  and 
had  loved  in  turn.  That  she  had  been 
the  reluctant  sacrifice  to  the  preju- 
dices  of  her  rank ;  and  that  my  offer 
had  been  grasped  at  by  her  family, 
alike  for  its  own  advantages,  and  its 
rescue  of  the  daughter  of  so  proud 
a  line  from  an  alliance  beneath  her. 
*^  I  saw  Septimia  on  that  evening. 
She  had  come  on  the  first  announce- 
ment of  my  returning  mind,  and, 
kneeling    by   my   bedside,  offered 
thanksgiving  to  Heaven  for  my  re- 
covery.    I  could  have  stabbed  her 
on  the  spot.    But  she  wept  at  my 
averted  face,  and  besought  me,  in 
such  language  of  soft  submission,  to 
think  kindly  of  her  and  her  interest 
in  me,  that  I  felt  the  tears  streaming 
down  my  cheeks.    In  that  moment 
I  could  have  turned  to  her,  confess- 
ed all  that  burdened  my  mind,  and 
solicited  to  have  at  least  all  that  was 
left  to  her  of  her  early  heart.    But 
I  was  bom  to  be  a  victim  I    Pride 
forbade  the  humiliation.    I  sent  her 
from  my  bedside ;  and  tossing  there 
till  midnight,  then  started  up,  fever- 
ed and  feeble  as  I  was,  to  tread  the 
corridors  with  shuddering  feet,  and 
break  open  with  frantic  jealousy  the 
cabinet  in  which  I  conceived  the  re- 
mainder of  this  correspondence  to  be 
concealed. 

"  With  a  sensatlotL,  «^  t^i^-^^ 
proacli  lilhat.  n^eA.  t>o\»\^  ^wsr^Xs^ 
a  wretdv  otx  \5ql^  '^lAaw^^Xst^^  «^ 
the  ca\Aiiet,  iouiA«^  v^i^^  cllV!»« 
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carried  them  to  my  own  chamber, 
and  there  fed  on  them  day  by  day. 
They  gave  me  a  feast  of  agonies.  I 
found  there  the  history  of  the  whole 
developement  of  young  passion;  the 
stories  of  ^e  country  walks,  the 
youthful  employments,  the  presents 
of  flowers ;  the  first  parting  of  the 
lover  for  the  army;  the  thanks  for 
bis  promotion  obtained  by  the  be- 
loved one's  influence ;  the  little  gay 
anecdotes  of  the  campaign,  and 
mixed  with  them  sentences  repeated 
from  the  answers,  which  told  me 
bitterly  what  these  answers  were; 
fond,  glowing,  confiding,  the  out- 
pouring of  a  fine  spirit,  all  awake 
with  the  finest  of  all  passions.  Yet 
what  was  this  eloquence  to  me  ? 
what  the  brilliancy  of  the  unconscious 
wit,  or  the  loftiness  of  the  half-in- 
spired feeling  ?  They  were  all  for 
another;  and  the  woman  whom  I 
bad  selected  from  the  world  to  be 
the  depositary  of  my  thoughts,  had 
not  a  thought  for  me :  the  bein^  in 
whose  loveliness  I  would  have  taken 
a  pride,  was  to  me  but  a  weeping 
vestal,  the  guardian  of  a  solitary  altar, 
where  the  flame  never  shone  to  me. 
The  wife  of  my  bosom,  the  sharer  in 
my  fate,  the  partner  of  my  rank  and 
fortune,  was  at  that  hour  the  scomer 
of  them  all,  wandering  in  heart  far 
away  after  th£  trials  and  chances  of 
another,  shedding  tears  for  another's 
sorrow,  rejoicing  in  another's  suc- 
cesses ;  and  if  she  thought  of  me 
still,  perhaps  only  measuring  the 
years  between  me  and  the  grave,  and 
feeling  the  bonds  of  marriage  only 
with  the  hope  that  the  time  might 
come  when  she  should  again  be  free. 

^^  ^F  ^^  ^F  ^F 

"Ihadreturnedtomyown  country. 
But  who  can  fly  from  himself?  At 
five-and-twenty,  I  had  the  look  of 
fifty.  In  the  midst  of  all  that  the 
world  covets,  I  was  a  worn-down  and 
meagre  misanthrope.  If  it  had  de- 
pended on  me,  the  earth  would  be  a 
wilderness,  or  mankind  a  horde  of 
Tartars,  only  ravaging  each  other, 
and  turning  the  earth  into  a  grave. 
My  friends^ — and  I  had  then  a  host  of 
them-*came  round  me  with  advice, 
entreaties,  wonder  at  my  fierce  con- 
tempt of  society,  hopes  of  change, 
and  all  the  other  helpless  contrivan- 
ces of  man  to  administer  to  the  sick- 
ness of  the  mind;  but  their  e;fforts 
fFere  as  useless  as  prohMy  their 
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zeal  was  hollow.   In  this  withering  of 
the  head  and  heart  I  must  hare  per- 
sisted, but  for  a  new  excitement 
War  broke  out  between  the  Empire 
and  Prussia.  The  prize  between  the 
combatants  was  a  paltry  province, 
which  the  money  wasted  in  the  con- 
test would  have  paved  with  ingots, 
and  which  seemed  doomed  to  per- 
petual sterility.  We  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  make  it  bear  a  crop  of  hu- 
man skulls.    As  the  holder  of  a  fief 
of  the  empire,  a  regiment  was  offer- 
ed to  me,  and,  at  the  head  of  my  ca- 
valiers, I  rushed  into  the  war.    Glo- 
rious invention  for  accumulating  the 
miseries,  exercising  the  follies,  and 
displaying  the  blindness  of  man  I  Two 
hundred  thousand  of  us  were  sent 
out  to  butcher  each  other.  Imperial- 
ists and  Prussians  pounced  on  each 
other  with  the  appetite  of  vultures, 
and,  having  gorged  ourselves  with 
human   blood,  rested  only  until  a 
fresh  feast  of  blood  was  ready.  Every 
horror  that  fiction  ever  raised,  was 
transacted  as  the  common,  every- 
day business  of  life.  To-day  victors, 
to-morrow  fugitives;  wading  through 
•  Austrian  carcasses  at  Prague;  batiiiog 
in  Prussian  gore  at  Kollin ;  fighting 
through  fire  and  water,  through  fa- 
mine, nakedness,  pestilence;  we  were 
still  as  ready  as  ever  to  tear  each 
other  into  fragments,  as  if  we  were 
flinging  away  life  for  any  one  thing 
that  ever  made  life  desirable.    Be--- 
tween  the  hospital  and  the  field,  the 
first  campaign  strewed  the  rocks  and 
morasses  of  Silesia  with  a  hundred 
thousand  skeletons  of  what    once 
were  men  and  fools. 

'*  But  to  me  this  was  a  delight  I 
was  a  wild  beast,  not  a  man — 'l  long- 
ed to  wreak  myself  on  all  that  bore 
the  human  shape — I  felt  myself  ter- 
ribly divorced  from  human  interests 
—and,  with  the  consciousness  of  an 
exile  from  happiness  which  could 
finish  only  in  the  grave,  I  sought  the 

frave.  I  was  every  where  foremost 
fy  regiment  imbibed,  as  all  soldiers 
will,  we  headlong  habits  of  their 
colonel.  We  dashed  at  every  thing, 
until  the  enemy  began  to  think  that 
resistance  was  useless ;  and  the  sight 
of  my  hussars  in  the  field,  decided 
the  fate  of  many  an  encounter. 

I  was,  of  course,  honoured  for  all 
this.  Stars  and  crosses  were  hung 
upon  a  breast  which  cared  no  mor^ 
for  them  Uiau  if^ey  ^ex^  «o  ti\«ay 
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cobwebs.  Still  I  tore  1117  way  through 
the  enemy's  squadrons,  and  led  on 
my  fierce  sabreurs  from  danger  to 
danger,  until  I  was  pronounced  in- 
contestably  the  most  gallant  hussar 
officer  in  the  service — a  Nadasti,  a 
Scanderbeg — the  pride  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Austrian  army.  It  was 
remarkable,  that  in  all  these  hazards 
I  had  escaped  without  the  slightest 
wound.  Superstition  said  that  I  bore 
a  charmed  life,  and  had  brought  a 
spell  with  me  from  Italy.  I  had  in- 
deed brought  that  spell ;  for  what 
preservative  for  the  soldier  is  equal 
to  despair  ?  I,  who  never  heard  the 
fire  01  a  Prussian  battery  without  a 
secret  wish  that  it  should  lay  me 
low — I,  who  never  saw  the  sabres  of 
the  Prussian  cavalry  without  a  prayer 
that  I  miffht  be  impaled  on  their 
points  berore  evening. — I  alone  was 
untouched,  while  my  charger  tram- 
pled the  bones  of  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  my  fellow-men. 

''I  was,  however,  to  feel  at  last  the 
caprices  of  fortune.  As  I  command- 
ed the  rear-guard  of  Loudohn's  corps 
in  its  retreat  through  the  last  defiles 
of  Silesia,  a  charge  made  by  some 
of  the  Zieten  hussars  upon  our  bag- 
gage, set  my  squadrons  in  motion. 
We  fell  upon  the  marauders,  and 
quickly  recovered  our  baggage ;  but 
the  darkness  of  the  twilij^t,  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  ravine,  and  more  than 
either,  the  habitual  daring  of  my 
men,  plunged  us  into  Hie  centre  of 
the  whole  s^vanced  Prussian  cavalry. 
We  fought  desperately,  and  at  last 
extricated  ourselves,  but  in  the  final 
charge  I  received  a  blow  which 
struck  off  my  helmet,  and  complete- 
ly blinded  me  for  the  time.  I  fell 
off  my  horse,  and  must  have  been 
trampled  to  death,  but  for  the  gal- 
lantry of  one  of  my  officers,  a  Hun- 
^ian,  who  had  lately  been  received 
into  the  corps.  This  brave  fellow, 
after  first  driving  his  sabre  from  point 
to  hilt  through  my  assailant,  dragged 
me  from  among  the  horses'  feet,  and 
carrying  me  on  his  shoulders,  re- 
stored Sieir  unlucky  colonel  to  his 
regiment,  who  were  already  in  the 
utmost  despair. 

"  I  was  conveyed  to  Vienna — was 
covered  with  honours,  and  racked 
with  pain.  But  I  was  not  to  die. 
The  gallant  Hungarian  was  my  nurse, 
and,  after  having  preserved  my  life 
/rom  the  eDeiny,be  preBerved  it  from 


the  doctors.  But  my  illness  was 
long,  and  during  it  Septimia  arrived 
from  Italy,  wiu  wife-like  duly,  to 
watch  over  her  dying  husband.  I 
was  moved  by  this  di^lay  of  tender- 
ness, and  on  my  feverish  pillow, 
from  which  I  thought  I  was  never  to 
rise,  inwardly  acquitted  her  of  the 
crime  of  giving  me  the  semblance  of 
a  heart  I  took  myself  to  task  for 
the  rash  precipitancy  with  which  I 
had  wooed  her,  for  the  proud  and 
lavish  proposals  which  had  influ- 
enced tne  vanity  of  her  relations,  for 
the  fierce  and  violent  determination 
to  make  myself  happy,  when  it  might 
be  at  the  expense  of  making  her 
miserable.  Hour  after  hour  of  lonely 
thought,  when  all  my  senses  seemed 
wrapped  in  sleep,  have  I  gone 
through  the  whole  tormenting  his- 
tory of  my  passions,  my  follies,  and 
my  sufferings ;  and  hour  after  hour, 
have  I  resolved  to  cast  my  regrets  to 
the  winds,  to  confide,  to  hope,  to  see 
happiness,  even  against  conviction ; 
to  be  blind  and  be  comforted. 

''  One  night,  when  the  paroxysm 
of  my  fever  seemed  to  renaer  it  pos- 
sible that  I  should  not  see  another 
morning,  Septimia  determined  to 
watch  beside  my  bed.  I  was  already 
half  dreaming,  and  seeing  squadrons 
of  cavalry  slam  and  being  slain,  when 
I  was  roused  by  the  pressure  of  a 
hand  on  my  forehead.  It  was  Sep- 
timia's.  Overcome  with  weariness  for 
several  nights  before,  she  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  was  tossing  her  arms  in 
the  agitation  of  a  dream.  She  utt.ered 
words  too,  words  that  sank  into  my 
heart  like  molten  ore.  She  evidently 
thought  herself  transported  once 
more  to  those  early  scenes,  whose 
very  memory  to  me  was  torture. 
She  was  straying  with  her  lover ;  she 
was  parting  from  him.  She  was 
rushing  to  his  arms  after  long  ab- 
sence. She  was  abjuring  him.  Sl(e 
was  pledging  herself  never  to  love 
another.  She  was  pleading  with  her 
parents.  She  was  lamenting  the 
bitter  misfortune  of  the  beauty  which 
had  exposed  her  to  my  disastrous 
love.  §he  was  drawing  the  contrast 
between  my  almost  kingly  opulence 
and  her  lover's  obscure  means,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  power  of  thus  con- 
vincing nim  that  she  could  «]^«aA<cs^ 
the  world  for  \iV«  ««k^. 

« Imagine,  Vi  \l\IIQ»si\m%l^\v^^nt^  Vk 
made  for  bucIh  t\i\iiieft>  ^^  ^^^ti^^ 
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the  miseries,  the  immeasurable 
shame,  of  the  miserable  listener. 
From  that  moment  I  flunff  away  all 
hope,  from  that  moment  Idetennin- 
ed  that  the  shottest  way  to  happiness 
was  revenge,  and  that  the  shortest 
way  to  reven^  was  the  best.  I  de- 
voted her  to  destruction ;  I  devoted 
myself;  I  devoted  maiildnd.  My 
heart  was  chill  no  more,  the  ice 
round  it  was  fire.  I  was  now  neither 
husband  nor  man.  I  was  a  lager; 
and  if  I  did  not  spring  upon  my  vic- 
tim, and  crush  her  at  the  instant,  it 
was  that,  like  the  tiger,  I  might  make 
my  spring  the  more  secure;  that  1 
might  strike  her  like  a  destiny ;  that 
I  might  hunt  her  down  with  lon^ 
wretchedness;  and  then,  when  I  had 
exhausted  the  last  powers  of  inflic- 
tion, triumph,  and  destroy  her  at  a 
blow.        *        *        ♦         ♦        ♦ 

'*  These  are  horrors — ^but  I  was  a 
lover,  and  a  madman.  I  was  an 
Italian,  and  that  includes  the  whole 
circle  of  the  passions  and  vices. 

**  She  rose,  shook  off  her  dreamland 
left  the  chamber,  to  prepare  herself 
for  renewed  watching,  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  air  that  flowed  in  from 
the  balcony.  With  the  stealthy  step 
of  the  tiger  I  followed  her.  She  was 
standing  in  the  moonlight,  and  never 
human  being  looked  more  like  one 
of  those  forms  of  loveliness  that  we 
image  descending  from  the  spiritual 
world.  She  looked  ethereal,  and 
the  melancholy  smile  with  which  she 
glanced  at  the  peaceful  worlds  above,. 
— the  clasped  hands — and  the  sounds, 
between  sigh  and  prayer,  which  rose 
from  her  lips,  were  like  the  sorrows 
of  a  being  fallen  from  those  bright 
orbs,  or  longing  to  pass  away  anabe 
at  rest,  where  the  troubles  of  our 
stormy  existence  are  felt  no  more. 

**  I  gazed ;  and  the  sense  of  beauty 
dissolved  my  soul.  My  hand  was 
on  my  poniard.  But  how  could  I 
lift  it  against  a  bein^  that  seemed  all 
but  already  sainted?  She  prayed 
too ;  she  wept ;  I  saw  the  tears  glis- 
tening on  her  eyelashes,  I  heard  the 
very  beating  of  her  heai't.  Vengeance 
was  impossible.  I  resolved  to  wait 
for  farther  proof,  to  task  my  own 
heart,  to  punish  myself,  who  was  the 
true  criminal,  and  with  calmness, 
oh  I  with  what  desperate  calmness, 
withdraw  from  her  presence^  and 
Jeare  tbig  incowparabfe  creiture  all 


that  I  could  now  leave  her,  1ii«  right 
of  forgetting  l^r  rash  and  unhappj 
lord  for  ever. 

*<  While  these  thoughti  were  revol- 
vii^  in  my  heart,  while  I  was  tiiinking 
of  throwing  myself  at  the  feet  of  my 
wife,  confessing  my  suspieioiH,  ny 
fears,  my  remorse,  and  flioopfcor  that 
proud  heart  to  the  jmt  haoBalmmi 
of  soliciting  her  foigiioneas,  I  was 
stinHed  by  the  shadow  ef  a  fignre 
entering  the  balcony.  My  wife  ut- 
tered a  fiaint  shriek,  but  she  ^d  net 
fly.  The  stranger  did  not  approadi 
her.  It  was  clear  to  my  eyCj  render- 
ed keen  as  the  }ynx*8  by  jeaioBsy, 
that  they  knew  each  other,  and  knew 
each  other  well.  I  gMded  along  ti 
the  darkness.  I  heard  l3ieir  wnis- 
pers— their  words  were  breiieii,  and 
mtermitted  with  many  a  sij^.  I 
stood  and  listened  to  all.  With  my 
heart  alternately  pacntui^  as  If  it 
vnjuld  burst,  and  men  smkii^  hite 
what  I  tiioug^  the  coldness  of  death ; 
with  my  breath  held,  wife  every  fa- 
culty of  my  being  ail  ear,  I  gatheied 
the  broken  sounds.  I  heard  the 
words — ^leave,  anguirii,  parting,  mia. 
These  were  enough,  i  made  a  his- 
tory of  them  suflScient  for  madness. 
The  sigh  and  the  tear-«^e  clasped 
hands  and  the  fEunting  form,  fitied 
up  all  that  was  lost  I  drew  m^ 
poniard,  and  waited  but  for  an  op- 
portunity to  strike  ihe  secure  blow 
which  would  extinguish  ihe  trntor 
and  the  traitress  together. 

*'  As  if  to  increase  the  terrors  ef  a 
moment  biff  with  fate  to  all,  the 
night,  which  had  till  now  been  of 
more  than  summer  serenity,  was 
changed,  and  a  blast  of  wild  wind, 
followed  by  sheets  of  rain,  burst  on 
the  palace.  Septimia  shrunk  in  fear ; 
the  stranger  rushed  forward  to  sus- 
tain her.  Now  was  my  time«-witii 
one  hand  I  was  at  his  throat  I  saw 
his  glance  of  astonishment ;  I  heard 
my  wife's  scream  of  terror;  I  heard 
but  one  sound  more — his  groan— as, 
with  my  poniard  in  his  heart,  he  roll- 
ed in  dying  convulsions  at  mr  feet. 
In  another  moment,  all  was  suence. 
Of  the  three  who  had  just  been 
fevered  and  glowing  with  the  most 
vivid  emotions  of  our  natflre,  there 
were  now  left  Imt  three  statues. 

**  A  blaze  of  lightning  that  wrapped 
us  all,  as  if  the  King  of  EtU  had 
come  cm  Ida  luiry  tSaAo^  to  «xq\\i 
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OTer  his  finished  work»  shewed  me, 
for  the  first  time,  the  features  of  the 
sIraDger.  What  was  my  wonder — he 
was  myjpreserver,  my  ^Jlant  com- 
rade, the  Hnngarian !  But  he  had 
died  for  his  crime,  and  in  that  thought 
I  was  comforted.  Fool,  and  slave 
that  I  was  I  I  exalted  myself  into  a 
minister  of  that  Divine  Justice,  which, 
existing  before  all  law,  strikes 'the 
criminal  in  his  most  triumphant  hour, 
embitters  the  blow  by  the  sudden* 
iiess  of  divorce  from  all  that  he  loves, 
and  proudly  vindicates  Heaven,  with- 
out the  taroly  formalities  of  man. 

*  From  this  waking  trance  I  was 
roused  br  a  voice  at  my  side.  It  was 
Septimians.  She  pronounced  me  a 
murderer,  and  stained  with  inno- 
cent blood.  She  was,  like  myself, 
an  ardent,  powerful,  sensitive  being, 
whose  nature  had  been  suppressed 
by  long  sorrow ;  but  it  now  burst 
forth.  She  pronounced  me  hateful 
to  her  sight,  a  slave  of  jealous  fury, 
and  merciless  thirster  after  blood. 
Taking  the  dead  hand  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Hungarian,  she  kissed  it,  and 
pledged  herself  before  Heaven  and 
the  dead,  never  to  associate  with  me, 
never  to  hold  counsel,  never  to  pro- 
nounce my  name  more.  .1  stood  and 
listened  to  all.  Then  came  the  tale. 
The  Hungarian  was  her  first  love, 
and,  to  my  sorrow,  her  only  love. 
They  had  been  bound  to  each  other 
by  the  most  solemn  vows,  until  my 
ill-omened  passion  at  once  overthrew 
his  hopes.  Slie  would  have  fied  with 
him,  and  gladly  exchanged  opulence 
and  rank  for  his  humble  fortunes; 
but  his  high  and  generous  spirit  re- 
volted agamst  this  sacrifice,  msulted 
by  her  family,  and  fearful  ofbrinff- 
ing  to  poverty  her  whom  he  could 
endow  only  with  his  heart,  he  left 
her  presence  altogether,  and  disap- 
peared. Her  next  tidings  of  him  were 
that  he  was  dead,  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  and  his  scarf  and  sword 
were  sent  to  her  as  a  dying*  remem- 
brance. He  had  fallen  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Turks  in  Bessarabia. 
She  had  now  nothing  to  hope  for  on 
earth ;  and,  in  listlessness  and  cold- 
ness, she  gave  way  to  the  will  of  her 
relatives,  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
wedded  to  me.  All  this  was  told 
with  the  quickness  of  the  lightning 
ibat  Bashed  round  us,  and  with  a£ 
most  the  withering  power.  The  Hun- 


garian had  constructed  this  tale  of 
death  to  set  Septimia  at  liberty ;  and 
then,  in  human  weakness,  had  longed 
to  be  near  her  once  affain,  before  he 
ctied.  He  had  returned  to  Austria,  en- 
tered the  service  unlmown,  and  lin- 
gered only  \mtil  hecoukL  see,  witii  hla 
own  eyes,  that  she  washamy  withher 
husband.  For  years  sm  had  not 
seen  him  till  that  night,  even  then  by 
chance ;  and  the  wor^  that  passed 
between  them  were  only  those  of 
final  farewell. 

^  I  wanted  nothing  of  all  this  to 
know  that  I  was  miserable ;  but  Sep- 
timia was  too  like  myself,  to  part  with 
the  cup  of  misery  while  it  could  hold 
a  single  drop  more.  Her  reproaches 
were  terrible; — her  taunts  went  to 
my  soul.  I  felt  the  nadve  devU  with- 
in me.  I  commanded  her  to  be  si- 
lent, to  spare  me,  to  spare  herselL  It 
was  all  in  vain.  She  was,  like  my- 
self, an  Italian,  and  restraint  was  at 
an  end.  She  had  thrown  off  all  the 
feebleness  and  timidity  of  the  sex. 
She  heaped  reproaches  on  me  that 
fell  like  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head, 
shocked  With  wonder,  almost  with 
awe,  on  the  magnificent  indignation 
and  haughty  despair  of  a  creature 
who,  but  the  hour  before,  was  all 
submission,  all  tears  and  tenderness, 
all  calm,  cold  duty.  She  now  tower- 
ed in  the  strength  of  thwarted  love ; 
her  very  nature  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  sudden  exaltation ;  her 
voice  was  rich,  solemn,  and  power- 
ful ;  her  eye  sat  on  me  like  a  con- 
science, and  penetrated  me  with  an 
intense  and  agonizing  keenness.  I 
felt  myself  unequivocally  bowed 
down  before  this  majesty  of  wrath. 
Writhing  through  every  fibre,  and 
tossed  by  a  frenzy  of  passion  that 
tortured  me  as  if  I  had  been  fiung  on 
the  waves  of  the  place  of  unutterable 
punishment,  I  might  have  borne  this. 
But  there  are  limits  to  the  most  pa^ 
tient  endurance  of  man.  But  to  hear 
her  avow  her  love  for  the  dead,  at 
my  feet — to  sefteher  press  hie  passive 
hand  to  her  foreheao,  to  her  lips,  to 
her  heart— to  see  her  flingherself  be^ 
side  the  body,  and  wildly  supplicate 
that  with  it  she  might  be  laid  in  tiie 
grave  I  This  I  could  not  have  borne ; 
yet  this  I  was  doomed  to  hear  and 
see,  and  shuAdei  o\««.  Vi^X^Oaafc* 
to  this  tbcie  TOOS^  \>fe  fme^*  '^**^?S[ 
nion,  andtlmt  «L\Aood^  TOfc\^' 
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my  veins  like  ice ;  I  felt  the  steel 
quiver  in  my  fingers;  I  implored  her 
not  to  rouse  me  to  do  what  must 
be  ruin  to  us  both.    She  defied  me. 
I  adjured  her  to  leave  me  till  I  had 
mastered  the  rage  which  was  now 
ready  to  master  me.  She  but  caught 
the  dead  hand,  and  kissed  it  with 
wilder  fondness.    *  One  kiss  more,' 
I  exclaimed,  '  and  you  die,'    The 
kiss  was  given,  and  with  a  laugh 
of  consummate  scorn.    I  knew  not 
what  became  of  me ;  I  was  blind- 
mentally  and  bodily  blind.   I  rushed 
forward  to  tear  the  hand  from  her 
lips.    I  heard  a  shriek;  a  convulsive 
grasp  dragged  me  down — we  fell  to- 
gether,   r  heard  and  felt  no  more. 
"  The  cold  air  of  the  dawn  awoke 
me.    I  had  lain  on  the  marble  floor 
from  midnight.  I  was  stiff  and  cold, 
and  felt  as  if  I  had  gone  through 
some  dreadful  dream.    But  I  was 
soon  taught  the  reality.     Septimia 
was  lying  dead  beside  the  Hunga- 
rian.   My  poniard  was  fixed  in  her 
bosom.     Whether  I  had  stabbed  her 
in  my  rage,  or  whether  she  had  fall- 
en the  victim  to  my  unlucky  hand 
in  the  struggle,  all  was  over.  There 
lay  the  unhappy  pair,  both  guiltless, 
yet  with  the  heaviest  punishment  of 
guilt ;  both  young,  lovely,  noble;  both 
formed  for  happy  years,  and  for  the 
richest  brightener  of  the  happiest 
years,  mutual  love.    Yet  there  they 
lay,  silent,  cold,  motionless,  heart- 
less ;   their  whole  current  of   life 
and  joy  stopped  in  an  instant  by  a 
murderer's  hand.    There  is  some- 
times a  strange  delight  in  knowing 
that  the  worst  that  can  come  has 
come.    I  felt  that  strange  delight, 
the  hideous  joy  of  a  fallen  angel  fix- 
ed  in    eternal  chains.     I  felt  the 
fierce  consciousness  of  utter  and  ir- 
reparable ruin.     I  rejoiced  in  the 
agony  of  belief,  that  the  whole  power 
of  earth  could  not  free  me  from  a 
single  fetter  of  my  ruin  ;  that  I  had 
fathomed  the  lowest  depth  of  undo- 
ing ;  that  all  the  racks  and  wheels  of 
tyranny  could  not  add  another  pang 
to  my  mighty  misery,  my  parcning 
and  burning  up  of  soul,  my  perfec- 
tion of  woe.    I  ^ed  on  the  beauti- 
ful beings  whom  I  had  extinguished ; 
I  even  j^lt  a*  frantic  pity  for  them*;  I 
composed   the  scattered  locks  on 
their  noble  foreheads;  I  whispered  a 
wild  prayer  for  the  safety  of  their 
soii/s/  I  even  bathed  them  with  my 


tears;  but  they  were  not  tears  of 
repentance ;  they  were  the  mere 
surcharge  of  a  heart  infuriated  and 
infatuated,  until  it  had  ezhauated 
itself,  and  sunk  into  weakness.  - 

'^  How  long  I  continued  this  mekn- 
choly  task  I  know  not,  but  I  was 
roused  by  the  approach  of  my  at- 
tendants, who  were  alarmed  by  not 
findinj^  me  in  my  chamber.    I  wai 
then  fully  awake  to  myseli^  and  with 
the  dagger  still  dyed  with  my  wife's 
blood,  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  all 
my  pangs  at  once.  I  gave  the  blow; 
but;,my  arm  was  feeble  with  sick- 
ness, and  before  I  could'  repeat  it,  I 
was  seized  and  conveyed  to  my  bed. 
The  catastrophe  of  this  night  of  hor- 
rors, of  course,  soon  reached  the  ears 
of  justice,  and  I  should  have  been 
not  unwilling  to  abide  its  severity; 
but  .my^  noble  house  forbade  tiiis 
humiliation,  and  I  was  hurried  away 
in  a  state  of  stupor  from  Vienna, 
many  a  league. 

"  My  subsequent  career  is  less 
known,  yet  more  memorable.    The 
dagger  had  cut  away  from  me  all  the 
honours,  enjoyments,  and  hopes  of 
life ;  what  could  now  stimulate  my 
ambition  ?  Who  could  now  be  worth 
my  hate,  and  who  could  now  awske 
my  love  ?  I  abandoned  Europe,  and 
went  to  wander  among  all  nations 
where  I  could  be  farthest  from  the 
sight  of  an  Italian  face,  the  sound  of 
an  Italian  tongue,  the  slightest  me- 
mory of  times  and  scenes  which  yet 
were  imperishably  fixed  in  my  soul. 
But  if  they  were  there,  they  were 
things  in  the  grave,  and  their  revival 
was  like  the  fearful  summoning  of 
the    dead.    I  traversed  Tartary,  I 
plunged  into  the  Siberian  winter,  I 
even  penetrated  the  jealous  bound- 
aries of  the  Chinese  Empire.     A- 
mon^  them  all  I  carried  my  remorse, 
but  It  may  have  been  owing  to  this 
pilgrimage  that  I  retained  my  senses 
or  my  lire.    Labour  is  ^e  great  pal- 
liative of  human  sorrow.     Hunger 
has  no  time  for  tears;  danger  suf- 
fers no  faculty  to  sink  into  lazy  use- 
lessness.  I  learned  among  those  bar- 
barians something  more, — the  use  of 
those  extraordinary  powers  which 
nature  gives  us  in  the  human  frame.  I 
learned  to   endure   fatigue   which 
would  meltdown  the  hardiest  Euro- 
pean.   I  tamed  the  wild  horse  of  the 
desert ;  I  swam  tYie  cvLtsarakCt  \  \  %c%. 
led  the  mountalkn.     T\i«  ^ev^  va^s^ 
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of  the  south  darkened  my  skiD,  but  it  some  luckless  Italian  in  the  retreat- 
could   not  wither   up  my  nerves,  ine  army.    It  was  my  own  history ; 
Winter  with  its  snows  and  tempests  mine,  compiled  by  some  romancer, 
was  my  pastime.  I  had  soon  become  but  told  word  for  word ;  with  frag- 
^tinguished  among  my  half  savage  ments  of  my  wife's  letters,  and  every 
comrades  for  dexterity  in  the  use  of  incident  and  feature  of  the  whole 
arms.    This  was  in  some  degree  the  transaction  given  in  the  utmost  de- 
result  of  my  Italian  birth.    Natui*e  tail.  Romance  had  done  nothing  in  it 
had  given  me  the  sin^ar  flexibility  For  what  exaggeration  could  it  have 
of  form  found   south  of  the  Alps ;  found  in  romance  ?  But  its  perusal 
no  man  among  the  desert  riders  that  night  changed  the  whole  course 
was  my  superior  at  the  lance,  the  of  my  fortunes.     It  brought  back 
scimitar,  and  the  bridle.     Distinc-  youth,  passion,  misfortune,  misery, 
tions,  the  distinctions  of  barbarism,  in  full  tide  upon  me  again.    The 
were  forced  upon  me,  and  I  became  cold  and  unnatural  fierceness  of  the 
the  captain  of  a  troop.  I  might  have  Janizary  chieftain  was  diawed  away 
been  perhaps  a  Khan  in  time,  and  at  once.   The  hatred  of  man,  or  that 
shaken  the  Russian  diadem  as  a  new  more  than  hatred,  the  contempt  of 
Zinfis,at  the  head  of  anew  uprising  human  nature,  which  looked  upon 
of  the  wilderness.    But  I  felt  higher  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  struggles 
exultation  in  the  commands  of  our  and  successes,  as  the  sport  of  flies, 
Khan  to  join  the  Moslem  army  in  made  only  to  be  brushed  away,  or 
the  commencement  of  one  of  its  the  malienity  of  reptiles,  fit  only  to 
most  disastrous  campaigns.    There  be  trampled  into  death;  all  was  gone, 
agsdn   distinctions   ttdckened    over  I  saw  before  me,  in  my  solitary  tent, 
me.   Some  feats  against  the  Russian  that  night,  the  countenances  of  every 
cavalry  drew  down  unbounded  praise  friend  of  my  early  years— I  heard 
from  the  Turkish  Agas,  and  I  was  the  voices  once  familiar  to  my  heart 
fixed  in  the  select  troojps  of  the  Sul-  —I  breathed  the  beloved  and  balmy 
tan.    I  now  had  an  object  in  view  at  air  of  my  native  fields — I  exulted  in 
last    War  had  become  familiar  to  the  unrivalled  splendours  of  my  na- 
me.   I  had  cut  down  the  bridge  be-  tive  sunshine,  my  native  shores,  my 
tween  me  and  mankind;  and  even  native  hills.    First  and  last  in  every 
among  Turks  there  is  no  better  way  landscape,  in  every  proud  saloon,  in 
to  honours.    I  was  reckless,  daiing,  every  spot  of  peace  and  beauty,  I 
and  remorseless.    I  had  learned  to  saw  the  two  figures  that  had  decided 
look  upon  mankind  as  a  race  of  pre-  on  my  fate,  and  shut  the  door  of 
destined  slaves  or  tyrants,  and  whe-  happiness  upon  me.    But  time  had 
ther  slaves  or  tyrants,  the  natural  extinguished  the   intensity  of  my 
food  for  the  sword.  I  spared  neither  passions,  and  with  it  of  my  pains.  I 
sword  nor  tongue.    I  massacred  in  felt  that  I  longed  only  ta  forgive  and 
the  field,  and  I  insulted  in  the  coun-  be  forgiven,  and  lie  down  and  die. 
cil.  Of  course,  I  domineered  in  both.        "  Wnile  I  was  feasting  on  my  lonely 
I  found  folly  in  the  Divan,  folly  in  banquet  of  sorrow,  the  thunders  of 
the  field,  and  defect,  dismay,  and  the  Ottoman  drums  were  heard.  The 
ruin  every  where.    I  gave  them  in  contrast  was  fatal  to  my  soldiership, 
place  of  those  pledges  of  ill  luck,  I  felt  an  instant  and  irresistible  re- 
plain  sense,  hard  fighting,  the  basti-  luctance  to  the  trade  of  blood.    I 
nado,  and  ^e  flat  of  the  scimitar.  thought  with  wonder  and  with  loath- 
*'  bi  a  single  campaifi;n,  I  restored  ing  on  the  savage  delight  which  had 
the  Sultan's  arms,  humoled  the  Rus-  hurried  me  so  long  through  the  fu- 
sians,  and,  what  was  more,  taught  ries  of  war.    I  had  shed  gore  in  tor- 
the  Divan  to  speak  like  honest  men.  rents — and  that,  too,  was  Christian 
Butwho  shall  account  for  the  changes  gore.    On  my  knees  I  plei^ed  my- 
of  human  things  ?   In  the  last  skir-  self  to  the  Heavea which  haof so  long 
mish,  when  we  were  pressing  the  endured  me,  never  to  aid  the  fero- 
enemy's  army  to  destruction,  and  c;ty  of  king  or  people  again.  I  loosed 
cutting  them  up  hourly  like  weeds,    the  scimitar  from  my  waist,   took 
a  packet  was  delivered  to  me  by  one  the  poniard  from  my  sa&l^  iVkfik  \\a:- 
of  the  Spahis,  which  he  had  found  ban  from  my  \>io^)  vdA,  ^XstoimTi^ 
In  the  captured  bafi;gage.  In  it  was  over  me  the  c^o«!k  oi  qtx^  ^^  ^^ 
a  volume  which  had  bfilonged  to    Greek  foUowec^  oi  ^<ft  c»SK<^>^«^ 
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my  solitary  way,  and  left  camp, 
glory,  wealth,  the  Vizierote,  and  the 
world  behind. 

"Inever  repented  this  step.  Inever 
turned  back  my  tread.  I  tked  rny-s 
self  among  the  Thessalian  cottagers, 
and  there  led  a  life  of  labour  and 
contentment  When  the  war  render- 
ed life  there  precarious,  I  returned 
to  the  hills,  for  life  had  become  va- 
luable to  me,  from  the  time  when  I 
found  ^at  it  could  be  made  useful 
to  my  fellow-men.  I  had  been,  like 
the  ereat  Kinff  of  Babylon,  driven 
out  irom  my  kmd,  a  prOud  madman, 
degenerating  into  the  savage.  I  had, 
like  him,  fed  on  the  dross  and  weeds 
of  human  life.  I  had  spumed,  and 
raged,  and  raved ;  and,  in  the  deep- 
est moral  humiliation,  in  the  wildest 
insanity  of  the  heart,  had  deemed 
myself  lord  of  all  around  me.  But 
the  terrible  dream  had  passed,  with 
all  its  phantoms ;  the  convulsed  and 
fearful  distress  of  the  soul  had  sub- 


sided. Mhe  hair,  wet  with  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  the  nails  like  eaglet' 
claws,'  had  passed  frcmi  my  natui^ 
I  was  a  man  again ;  and,  in  the  joy 
of  my  recovered  facultiiefl^  I  resolved 
to  live  in  future  only  for  tbe  si^e  of 
giving  help  to  man,  and  Iromage  to 
Him  in  whose  hand  man  is  only  the 
dust  of  the  balance. 
«        *       #       *       *       *       « 

*^  I  am  now,  I  believe,  dyine ;  andj 
die  with  the  hope  that  ^e  evi&  of  my 
career  may  be  forgotten,  Uie  good 
remembered,  and  the  fifties  for- 
given. The  Italian  prince,  ^e  Mon- 
gol captain,  the  famous  Hassan  Ca- 
ramata,  the  obscure  Marabout,  all 
have  fioished  their  career,  and  all 
are  now  stretched  upon  the  straw- 
bed  of  an  humble  brother  of  the 
bare-footed  Carmelites.  I  have,  like 
Solomon,  tried  the  sorrows,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  glories  of  life — ^like  So- 
lomon, found  them  all  vanity  of 
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XPH  A'EN  STMnOSIXl  KTAIKHN  nEPINISSOMENAnN 
HAEA  KIITIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

I. 
PHoc.  op.  Aih. 

{Thii  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Pkocylides^ 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Chech  in  no  siify  days  ; 

Meaning y  **  'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbing  people, 

Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  Soard  like  a  cripple; 

But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple.** 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  coch  His — 

And  a  very  fit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noetes.] 

C.  N.  ap,  Ambr, 

Scene,  the  Snuggery — North  at  his  Desert — Time,  Seven  o^cloch — 

Ambrose  the  lord  in  waiting. 

NORTH. 

Wretched  raisins — paltry  prunes— infamous  filberts  I 

AMBROSE. 

Sir!  sir!  sir!  sir!  sir! 

north. 
Walnuts  I ! ! 

AMBROSE. 

Ye»-HBir. 

NoftTH  (  Cracking  one  between  forefinger  and  thumb,) 
Another  devil's  snuff-box! 

AMBROSE. 

Most  misfortunate.  Depend  on  it,  gracious  sir,  that  I  shall  institute  the 
most  rigid  enquiry  into  this  affair. 

NORTH  (staring  wildly,) 
What  affair? 

AMBROSE. 

How,  sir,  (pardon,  I  beseech  you,  for  my  presumption,)  that  pluffy  im- 
postor found  his  way  into  a  picked  peck  of  walnuts,  purchased  but  yester- 
day, for  the  enjoyment  of  my  best 

NORTH  (with  sputtering  noise  rejected,) 

Curse  all  apples !  what  call  you  the  infemals  ? 

AMBROSE. 

The  basket  oh  your  right,  sir,  is  Ribstone— on  your  left,  sir.  Golden 
Pippin—in  front,  sir,  New  York— the  row  beyond  are  chiefly  Clydesdales 
—and  in  the  distance  you  perceive,  sir,  the  products  of  France. 

NORTH. 

France!  Citizen-king!  Louis-Philippe!  Baroness  de  la  Feucheres! 
Last  of  the  Cond^s!  Suicide!  Strangulation!  Murder!  Murder! 
Murder ! 

Enter  in  consternation  Mon  Cadet,  Sir  David,  King  Pepin,  Tappitoury, 

the  Pbch,  amd ''  the  rest.*' 

THE  PECH. 

Loshy-days !  loshy-daysl  loshy-dayB  I  Is  Mr  l^ortl^  W<9LTGASi^\«t  \^€tL\Scii  "l 
Hecb  I  if  thejr're  no  in  gruppg  1 


^  NORTH. 

How  considerate  in  the  creatures  I 

AMBROSE. 

Don't  try  to  cough  it  up>  my  dear  sir,  don't  try  to  cough  it  up. 

.  NORTH  {gulping  gaspingfy,} 
Can't  swallow  it. 

AMBROSE. 

Heavens,  sir  I    Cough  it  up,  my  dear  sir,  cough  it  up !    It's  only  one  of 

the  seeds.    May  I  dare,  my  lord,  to  give  you  a  slight on  the  shoulder  ? 

Yet  the  very  idea  is  impious — 

NORTH. 

Asthma*>Ambro6e— Asthma ! 

AMBROSE. 

No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no — Sir !  No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no-»-my  dearest 
Mr  North — not  asthma — ^not  asthma — 'tis  but  a  seed<r--a  damned  seed. 

NORTH. 

Hush.  Perhaps  the  hooping-cough.  My  (Childhood  was  not  like  that  of 
other        {Severe  fit) 

AMBROSE. 

Fm  sure,  sir,  it  was  not.  I  know  you  had  none  of  the  diseases  incident 
to  common  — —    Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  cough  it  up,  sir !  do  cough  it  up ! 

NORTH. 

Ach !  ach !  ach !  That  shoe  pinches. 

AMBROSE. 

This  must  indeed  be  the  kinkcough.  O,  sir  I  do  not  ffrow  so  black  in 
the  face,  if  you  can  help  it,  my  dear  sir ;  for  I  fear  to  look  on  it — but  1  do 
trust  you  «re  not  angry,  sir — 

NORTH  (crowing  like  a  cock,) 

I  feel  somewhat  relieved  now,  Ambrose. 

AMBROSE. 

How  happy  would  I  be  could  I  believe  that  were  a  voluntary  imitation; 
but,  alas !  I  fear  it  was  the  wild  work  of  the  cruel  complaint— 

NORTH  {crowing  again.) 

Did  ye  hear  that,  Ambrose  ?  If — I  am — to  be — cut  oflf— you — will-*— 
at — least — al — ^low — ^that  I  die — game.    (  With  a  languid  smile,) 

AMBROSE. 

Be  cheery,  sir — ^be  cheery.  After  the  kinkcough,  you  will  have  to<  go 
through  the  measles,  and  the  scarlet  fever,  and  the-^ 

NORTH. 

0  mother  !  mother  I  why  was  your  little  Kit  never  inoculated  ? 

AMBROSE. 

Not  too  late  yet,  sir,  for  vacillation.    Many  public  characters 

NORTH. 

'  At  my  time  of  life,  Am — ^brose  I  'twould  be  fatal.    (Severest  fit,) 

AMBROSE. 

Let  me  venture  to  volunteer  holding  your  honour'd  head  on  my  breast. 
There,  sir — ^there,  my  dear  sir— Oh  I  say  that  you're  easier  now,  sir ! 
Don't  speak,  sir ! 

NORTH. 

"  Murder  most  foul,  as  at  the  best  it  is. 
But  this  most  foul  and  most  unnatural." 

AMBROSE. 

1  would  fain  hope,  honoured  sir,  that  you  are  not  waxing  delirious. 

NORTH. 

Not  much.    She  devil  I 

,  AMBROSE. 

Ha  I  now  you  begin  to  look  like  yourself  again,  sir.  Thank  heaven,  the 
worst  is  over. 

NORTH. 

Tluuik  you,  Mr  Ambrose.    My  lungs,  tt^at  even  now  A\A  exow  WV^i 
cImutJcJeer,  are  comfofrtably  clackfa^  like  a  hen  ax  htooA.   IJiux.  wv  \\^^^ 
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has  left  a  white  stain  on  your  blacik  velvet  vest,  mine  host    Let  me  wipe 
it  off. 

\North  dusts  away  the  hair-powder  from  Ambroses  black  velvet  vest 
— the  same  which  Picardy  first  sported  on  bemg  prmetUed  to 
George  the  IV,  in  Holyrood^  by  Southside, 
AMBROSE  (bowing  with  blushes*) 
Prouder  of  that  badge,  sir,  thui  were  it  a  star. 

NORTH. 

I  suspect,  kiy  good  Ambrose,  that  I  have  got  the  jiuuidice. 

AMBROSE  (taniling,) 

The  jaundic^  sir  ?  No— no — ^no.  That  disease  dare  not  attack  a  man 
of  genius.  Nature,  sir,  will  not  suffer  such  eyes  to  look  distemperedly  ok 
her  works. 

NORTH. 

Finest  of  flattery,  conveyed  in  the  noblest  of  sentiments  I 

AMBROSE. 

In  the  jaundice,  sir,  a  man  sees  all  things  yellowv:  The  patient  would 
think  those  pale  pink  panels  ocAre— nay,  the  snows  of  his  mistress's  bosom 
would  seem  to  him  a  bunch  of  dandelions-— — 

NOATH.' 

I  have  got  the  jaundice..  •  All  the  ^uits.  on  the  table  are  of  one  hue— that 
of  the  forsaken— nuts,  apples/pears,  oranges,  all  of  the  same  green  and  yel» 
low  melancholy — and  you  youtself,  Ambrose,  a  glower  ofgambouge  I 

AMBROSE* 

In  all  humility,  sir,  I  trust  not.  No  hint  of  the  kind  has  dropped  from 
any  of  the  household 

NORTH. 

Because  I  alone  have  got  the  jaundice.  (Pulling  a  few  shillings  from  his 
purse.)  Look  there  I  If  1  did  not  know  them  to  be  shillings,  I  shomd  swear 
they  were  guineas. 

AMBROSE. 

But  Bi.^  you  sick,  sir,^ 

KORTH. 

Very  very  sick— sick  of  you— sick  of  die  world— sick  of  life — ^sick  of  my- 
self I    For  what  are  we-^one  and  all — but  so  much  animated  brick-dust  ? 

AMBROSE. 

''Eureka I  Eureka [^  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  your  disease?— 
(Laughing  joyfully,) 

NORTH. 

I  fear,  sir,  you  are  becoming  somewhat  too  familiar^—— 

AMBROSE. 

If  I  am,  then  banish  me  from  Snuggery  and  Saloon  in  sacula  stBcuhrum* 
Forgive  me,  sir ;  but  if  my  gracious  master  will  but  doff  these  specs 
NORTH  (loosening  the  pressure  of  the  elastic  silver.) 

Creation  has  recovered  its  character — the  whole  wcnrld  of  nature  and  of 
art. 

AMBROSE. 

These  spectacles,  sir,  belong  to  a  queer  creature  of  an  optician,  at  pr6" 
sent  one  of  our  lodgers,  who  has  a  craze  for  staining  glass  of  all  coloui's— - 
but  how  they  got  here  is  a  mystery 

NORTH. 

How  potent  imagination !  I  vras  as  sick  as  a  dog.   But  are  you  sure,  Am- 
brose, that  my  face  is  not  like  one  of  these  oranges — in  colour  I  mean  ?— for 
'  in  shape,  I  believe  firmly,  that  it  is  much  longer. 

AMBROSE. 

"Why,  the  rose  on  your  cheek,  sir,  is  brightening  like  the  daybreak. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose,  you  are  a  poet. 

AMBROSE  (like  one  of  those  doumrloohing  JBusts*) 
Why,  sir,  I  do  sometimes  indulge  in  a  little  ■ 

NORTH. 

Flirtation  with  the  Mu§e§,  when  Missus  la  at  mikrVel,  Ai'i 
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AMBAOSS. 

Just  so,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Publish  no  new  Poem,  Ambrose,  till  after  the  burial  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

AMBROSE. 

Just  SO,  sir.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  sir.  Politics  and  Poetry  cannot 
live  in  the  same  atmospheie.  The  one  thrives  on  the  foul  smoke  of  cities, 
the  other  breathes  empyrean  air  remote  from  the  hum  of  man>  in  rural— 
or  mountain — solitude* 

NORTH* 

Whew! 

AMBROSB  (enthMtaatiealfy,) 
For  poetical  inspiration,  su-,  nothing  like  a  jaunt  in  a  gig  to  Peebles. 

NORTH. 

With  a  sleety  wind  in  your  face,  on  the  Firstof  June,  asyou  jog  through 
that  loveliest  pastoral  scenery  encurcling  that  "  cynosure  of  neighbouring 
eyes,"  the  Wellington  Arms. 

AMBROSE. 

A  friend  of  mine  is  taking  in  arable  land  there  from  the  moss 

NORTH. 

That  is  rational  1  He  must  be  a  sensible  man.  To  attempt  improySng  a 
poor  soil,  seems  to  me  the  last  stretch  of  patriotism^-of  the  love  oi  the 
natale  solum, 

ABfBROSE. 

I  much  fear  yon  won't  pay,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Oh,  yes  I  Wages,  profit,  and  rent. 

AMBROSE. 

Are  you  serious,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Marked  you  never,  Ambrose,  the  potatoe  crop  on  those  lazy  beds  ?  None 
of  your  big  bushy  gi*een  shaws,  plum-clustering  yellow :  but  they  "  are 
lean,  and  lank,  and  brown,  as  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand,''  Woe-begone,  they 
look  as  if  some  misbegotten  abortion,  the  untimely  produce  of  a  conjunc- 
tion between  an  old  docken  and  a  middle-aged  nettle. 

AMBROSE. 

A  bad  cross. 

NORTH. 

Very. — ^PuU  them  up,  and  lo  I  a  parcel  of  poteightytoes,  like  marrow-fats, 
or  the  waxen  cells  of  the  humble  bee,  that  "  bigs  its  byke"  in  the  mossy 
greensward,  or  amoDg  the  roots  of  a  thorn,  on  which  the  magpie  stills  her 
chatter  within  her  round  prickly  nest,  even  by  the  road- side  unafraid  of 
the  heedless  traveller. 

AMBROSE. 

Boil  them,  and,  sir,  how  scabby  I 

NORTH. 

Then  the  barley-patch,  pining  in  green  sickness  on  the  bgsom  of  the  cold, 
wet,  black  moss 

AMBROSE. 

Fuzionless  and  plashy— in  which  the  unherded  stirk  sinks  up  to  the 
knees,  for  the  scanty  braird,  yellowing  long  before  it  is  shot,  imprudently 
forsaking  the  more  nutritious  heather.    Pardon  me,  sir. 

NORTH. 

There  goes  a  snipe* 

AMBROSE. 

Living  by  suction,  it  contrives  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  sir ;  but 
'tis  a  mere  bunch  of  feathers,  sir,  for  the  very  slugs  are  slender  in  such 
poor  mud ;  and  shallow  water,  crisp  with  ice  nine  months  of  the  year,  is  fatal 
to  the  race  of  worms. 

NORTH. 

"Does  nothinjr  npen  ? 
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Nothing,  sir—not  even  powheads.  Few  grow  into  froggfes — and  of  these 
last,  scarce  six  in  a  summer  become  foil-sized  spangers ;  yet  spangers  they 
niust  not  be  ealled— for  tiiey  again  are  so  weak,  sir,  that  they  cannot  hop, 
and  but  crawl  like  toads. 

NO*tH. 

Never  saw  I  such  sth-ks.  It  Is  wonderful  to  see  such  atomies  walk.  I 
presume  they  are  bred  merely  for  the  skins. 

AMBROSE. 

I  understand,  sir,  the  tanner  gets  the  bones  into  the  bargain. 

NORTH. 

They  are  kept  in  countenance  by  the  sheep.  Never  saw  I  such  a  spec- 
tacle of  human  misery  as  that  old  ram.  His  body  is  partially  clothed  with 
an  extraordinary  commodity,  neither  wool  nor  hair;  but  bare,  bare,  poor 
fellow,  ai^e  his  hips ;  and  What  years  of  hunger  and  starvation  are  wreathed 
round  his  indurated  horns  f 

AMBROSE. 

All  unfit,  sir,  for  snuff-mulls. 

NORTfi. 

Such  a  seraglio  I  Ilk  ewie  but  a  pound  o*  tawty  woo' — ^here  and  th^re 
one  ivfth  a  four-legged  something  lataggering  at  her  side,  which  maybe  c<to- 
jectured  to  be  her  lamb  I 

AMBROSE. 

Did  you  ever  notice^  sir^  (pardon  me  for  being  so  bold,)  the  bees  in  that 
region  ?  < 

NORTH, 

The  f oggies  ? 

AMBROSE. 

Yes,  sir.    Or  the  red-dowps  ? 

NORTH. 

Less  than  bummers.  The  foggies  are  of  a  dirty  yellow,  instead  of  a  bright 
brown;  red-dowp  is  a  misnomer,  for  the  black  wretches  terminate  suddenly 
in  a  spot  of  mud — ^and  what  a  feeble  bi^z  ! 

AMBROSE. 

And  think  you,  sir,  they  have  stings  ? 

NORTH. 

Something  of  the  sort — but  they  have  not  power  to  use  them — and  the 
impotents  are  angrier  in  their  wretchedness  than  wasps.  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  misery,  the  Wellington  Arms  is  by  no  means  an  uncomfoi*table 
howf  in  a  sleet-squash.  Seldom  have  I  tasted  better  cheese.  They  import 
their  own  meal — on  her  girdle  the  gudewife  heats  into  crumpiness  a  fair 
farl— and  she  is  famous  fSr  her  hams.  'Tis  a  house  of  call  for  Carriers,  you 
know,  Mr  Ambrose ;  and  unpromising  as  is  that  bare  exterior  that  knows  no 
other  shelter  from  the  storm  than  sometimes  a  row  of  waggons  to  wind- 
ward with  every  inch  of  canvass  set,  yet  within  burns  a  cheerful  fire,  and 
there  may  be  heard  the  gurgle  in  which  the  heart  of  the  weary  wayfarer 
rejoices,  the  music  of  the  biff-bellied  bottle  vomiting  from  its  short  throat 
the  liquid  lapse  of  the  clear  Bai'ley-bree,  whose  smack  reminds  you  of  Glen- 
livet, "  alike,  but,  oh  I  Jiow  different" — ^and  awakes  a  passing  sigh  for  the  far- 
off  Highlands,  whose  mountain-tops  rise  before  you  in  a  visionary  dream. 
You  know  the  Wellington  Arms,  Ambrose  ? 

AMBROSE. 

Yes,  sir.  I  bate  alternately  there,  and  at  Leadburn-toll.  I  have  gene- 
rally found,  sir,  that  in  the  absence  of  interesting  external  objects  the  Fancy 
is  more  fertile— 

NORTH. 

Do  you  understand,  Ambrose,  the  distinction  between  Fancy  andlma- 
gination,  as  drawn  by  Coleridge  in  his  Biographia  Literarla,  and  Wbrds-* 
worth  in  one  of  his  philosophical  prefaces,  in  which  he  labo\it^ta\ri^>''3& 
what  poetry  is,  ia  despair,  I  presitmei  of  bwg  dolVft  Xo  ^%^^\i^^  Y^sk^^'^ 
by  bis  verses  ? 
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A^|]|R06B. 

1  read  no  philosophical  critidsm,  filr,  l>ut.  in  the  filagazine.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  master  the  occasional  bints  dirown  out  in  that  immortal 
work,  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  Fancy  is  the  faculty  by  which  the  human  mind 
collects  rouDd  any  object  of  thought  a  certain  conglomeration  of  corres- 
pondiDg  and  congenial  Jmufes,  umted  rather  by  some  accidental  and  ca- 
pricious associations,  whicn  consequently  are,'  fn  comparison,'  feeble  and 
evanescent,  inasmuch  as  they  are  obedient^as  well  in  their  going  as  in  their 
coming,  to  moodn  moving  alonx  the  surface  of  the  mind,  than  by  those 
everlasting  links  of  feeling  or  ot  passion,  sir,  #hkh,  ^ough  bflenttmes  m- 
visible,  are  nevertheless  always  felt,  when  the' capacity  of  emotion  is 
brought  into  power,  and  the  creative  lunction  of  the  soul  is  at  work  to  re- 
prod  uce»  and  in  the  rq;>roduction  beautifies  the  essential  and  primordial 
elements  of  emotion,  one  of  these  being,  beyond  ilH'doubt,  Intellectual  per- 
ception, and  another  Intellectual  conception,  thus  gradually  growing  into 
new  and  original  forms,  which,  wh^n  Inf^sified  into  life  by  Uie  true  Pro- 
methean fire,  are  universally  confessed  to  be^  even  while  the  mystery  of  their 
generation  remains  a  secret  to  the  minds  of- those  affected  by  ihem  to  very 
transport,  Forms  of  the  Imagination. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose,  we  must  have  you  appointed  I¥of\es^or  6f  Poetry' in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dumfries. 

JMBROiE  (dratoinp  himself  t^  prMtfy.) 

Pardon  me,  sir,  my  glory  in  all  future  ages  will  be,  that  beneath  my  roof 
were  celebrated  the  famous  Noctbs  AMm^ostANX-— more  poetry  in  .them,, 
my  venerated  sir,  and  more  of  the  philosophy  Of  poetry,  than  in  the  Dia- 
logues of  Plato,  the  ni^«  ntnnMm  of  Arfstcnle,  Blair's  Lectures,  La  Harpe'a 
Course  of  Literature,  and  all  the  lucubrations  of  both  the  Schlegels,  with 
those  of  Gdthe  and  Tiecke  to  boot.  AtbOttsand  thanks,  sir,  for  your  oSer 
•^but  no,  I  must  not—cannot— will  not  go — Professor  of  Poetry — to  Dum- 
fries.   Appoint  the  Editor  of  the  D<ttmfHeb  Courier. 

Noartf. 

He  is  to  be  Professor  oTNkturM  HiMiry. 

I  fear,  sh*,  that  I  hate  %eett  sdlot^ng  my  tongue  unwarrantable  Rcetote; 
but  your  condescending  affhbOity^—-^ 

Koattr.  • 
No  man  is  a  hero,  Ambrose,  to  his  valet-de-chambre.  *  * 

AlfBROSa. 

But  a  philosopher  is  a  philosopher,  venerated  sir,  at  all  thnes«-yea  even 
to  the  humblest  of  his  aomirers^to  him  Who  now  Irhyries  in  the  nlune  of 
••  mine  host" 

irORTff. 

•  1  ihinknke  a  stee,  but  I  feel  as  a  man.'* 
Sit  down,  my  good  Ambrose,  sit  down ;  and  let  me  pour  forth'mr  confee- 
aions  Into  youriionest  heart  ~ 

AMBROSE* 

I  obey.  (Mr  Ambrose  sits  down  in  SotOkside's  curule  chair.) 

-^     ,         _       ,  WORTH. 

The  best  bred  man  in  Europe  since  the  time  of  Lord  Stahr.    Take  an 
©range.    Yes—suck  it-and  scorti  rtlvfer  blade.    Sourf        ' 

„  AMffROS^.       * 

Honey-sugar-flweet,  shr. 

(Lsfing  back  wUh  shtti  teyes  cm  Audhi^s  phtteM  Shpind-JSas^.l 
I  am  the  most  miserable  of  men. 

iJ^  !?^  "^*  ^'  ^*    ^^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^PP^  ^y  delight  and 

Kemember,  Ambrose,  that  Ala  confidence  Is  sactcd— thftt  not  a  word  of 
^  now  about  to  reveal  must  ever  murmiir  froln  your  lips— 
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or  glimpse  from  your  eyes— or  pass  in  shadow  along  th^t  capacious  for^ 
heiul.    You  must  be  mum  as  the  grave. 


But  then,  Mr  Gumey,  sir? 

Fear  not  Giimej. . ,  ]9e  is  hocfisstfi.    List !    I)on*t  you  hear  him  snore  ? 

.  Fpr  some.tiihe  past,  i^ir,  have  I  Heard  iHat  8ound,,but  I  thought  it  was  the 
w^r  beginning  to  run  figain  into  thewat^-pip6  fron^  the  roof  after  the 

thaw.'  ;   .'    '         ■■  ;' "'.  /.'".  '"  '  '■ 

No— 'tis  fancy,,  |  have  djrugg^  n^drii^— have  given  him  a  potent  pos- 
'Bet    After  life's  fitful  fever  he  ^^eeps  well — ^he  wfll  extend  not  his  short 
hand  to  tell  oi^r  secret    K?  awakes  nc|f  till  midnight. 

,      ,    /   AMBROSE. 

A  strange  awe  comes  over  n^e^  ^ur, .  Remember,  sir,  that  I  have  a  wife 
and  children,  mikd  that  ^y  t^ng  v^  d;^eadful  — 

NORTE. 

Ambrose!  If  you  have  any  tears  to  G^ed,  prepare  to  weep  them  now— 
Blackwoop's  Ka^azine  is  thb^pvr^i^  o.f  my  i;xistenc£. 

AMBROSE. 

Alas,  and  alack*a-day  I 

NORTH.  , 

'<  I  am  acquainted  with  sad  misery, 
.  As  the  tanned  galley-slave  is  with  his  oar  I" 

AMBRflSB. 

Then  is  the  sun  miserable,  while  n^^  and  nature  bless  hiis  orb,  as  he  sheda 
the  seasons  all  over  the;Variega(ed  e9rth,  from  his  rolling  car  in  heaven. 

Seek  not,  my  Ambrose,  to  veil  fi^om^  wy  soul,  in  such  dazzling  imagery, 
the  sense  of  its  own  doom !  'Tis  the  gre^t  and  gracious  law  of  nature,  that 
old  age  should  have  rest.  Like  so^ie  nighty  mountain  seeaiin^y  made  of 
snow,  deeper  far  its  hush  than  of  any  clAud-range  that  ever  breathed  the 
spirit  of  its.  stillness  far  and  wide  oyef- the  cerulean  sky,  and  beautified  by 
sunset  that  seems  to  look  with  love  on  its  stainless  sleep,. to  my  imagina« 
tion,  world-wearied,  and  now  sore  averse  to  all  Passion's  strife,  rises  up  the 
fair  idea  of  Repose !  ,,       :,   . 

AMBROSE  (apparentljf  much  relieved^) 

I  too,  sir,  sometimes  delight  in  indulging  myself  in  a  dream  of  retiring 
from  public  into  private  liife-T-of  piip^9^mg  a  small  •*— - 

NORTH. 

As  Wordsworth  sublimely  says — ^^  T^  be  laid  asleep  in  body,  and  be- 
come a  living  soul !"  .Quietifun,  faihoiqless  as  the  seay  iuid  aa  the  sea  trans- 
parent, when  it  is  one  with  heaven,  and.^^ips  fromcJpuda  you  knoiv  not^ 
«o  motionless  hang  they,  single  or  in  fleets,  with  shade  and  sunshine  alter- 
nately revisiting  their  idle  sails !  ,^ 

AMBIKOSE. 

I  have  seen  such  a  sight  between.  h»%tii  pierhead  and  Inchkeith,  a  hun- 
dred times,  air;,  but  then  I  jxinld  not  juaje  said  tkqLty  sir,  had  I  lived  a  thou- 
sand years.  Were  I  struck  bli|^,  I  should  see  again,  listening  to  your 
words.    They  would  be  to  me,  sir,  lilce  sun-beams. 

NORTH. 

For  such  spiritual  quietude,  natu^  j^ims  **  with  love  and  longings  infi- 
nite," as  in  the  eveipdng  of  life,  longer  .nuf  the  shadows  from  the  mountains. 

AMBROSE. 

Sir? 

•••  ■<  <"  '    i^-i'"^^  ^'       '  NORTH.  .-   .;,{■.,,...  '         j^ 

Nay,  ihe  soiil  aeeks  not — she  demands  release  from  the  bonds  ofthis 
world's  day-darg  life;  and,  like  waves  agitated  iko  xckot^^  ^^  ^t.^^^xs^  v2^ 
her  thoughts  to  be  at  ieast  settled  down  Into  ax\dc\«%&  cxi\ta«^N«iiV^^^^^ 

sweet  liae  of  watery  light  ibsX  strews  with  staoi  ItbA  %\imiii«c  til^^\^  ^^  ^^^ 

Mediterranean  sea. 
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AMBROSE. 

I  could  go  to  sleep,  and  dream  of  the  ocean. 

NORTfl. 

<<  O  blest  retirement !  Friend  of  life's  decline !" 

AMBROSE. 

What  more  beautiful  i»ltce  about  all  the  suburbs,  sir,  than  Buchanan 
Lodge. 

NORTH. 

Oh  I  the  wisdom  of  old  age,  serene  as  simplicity  of  childhood  I  the 
light  wandering  in  the  west  ere  yet  it  fade  in  darkness ! — as  gentle  and  as 
gorgeous,  too,  as  in  the  east  the  daf -spring  about  to  run  his  race  in  heaven ! 

AMBROSE. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  for  not  speaking  when  you  stop  $  but  I  hope  you  will  al- 
low me  to  listen— 

NORTH. 

Instead  of  all  this,  there  is  that  Infernal  Magazine,  the  curse  of  mt 
EXISTENCE,  idiotic^ly  called  monthly^  but,  in  truth,  an  annual^  a  perennial, 
a  perpetual,  an  everlasting,  an  eternal  curse  ! 

AMBROSE. 

You  make  me  shudder,  sir— indeed,  sir,  you  make  me  shudder*  O,  i^, 
say  not  another  such  sentence;  or  if  you  must,  1  beseech  you  to  say  it 
quickly,  for  this  state  of  fearful  excitation  is  worse  than  being  in  a  shower- 
bath  with  the  string  in  one's  hand. 

north. 

With  a  long  pull,  a  strong  duU,  and  a  pull  alt<^ether — I  began  in  sad- 
ness, but  I  proceed  in  rage.  Maga  holds  ner  head  too  high,  Mr  Ambrose ; 
gnd,  would  you  believe  it,  has  more  than  once  had  the  audacity  to  cut 
Christopher. 

AMBROSE. 

Oh !  no^  ao^  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no  I 

north. 

Yesi  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes  I  I,  her  own  dearly  beloved  Editor— so. 
In  her  wheedling  fits  of  hypoeritical  fondness,  she  delights  to  call  me — 
her  Kit— her  Kit-cat — her  Norry  Norry— have  been — ^grasp  firm  hold  pf 
tibe  elbows  of  your  seat>  Ambrose-— a  rejected  contributor  1 1 1 

AMBROSE. 

I  am  sick  at  heart  (^Sinksinto  a  comatose  state,  between  a  swoon  emd  a 
dwawm,)  > 

NORTH.  ^ 

The  slut  solicited  me  for  an  opening  article  to  Part  Second  of  this  very 
month,  and  there  she  had  it — in  two  (£eets — The  Hindu  Drama ;  as  power- 
ful in  opening  atttde  as  ever  did  honour  to  the  Cock  of  the  N<H*thf  when, 
whew !  she  shoves  me  and  my  article  aside,  for  sak^e  of  an  Iri^man,  who, 
with  all  his  blarney,  cannot  love  her  as  I  have  loved  her — and  (here  the  old 
man  absoiutefy  shed  tears)  as  t  will  continue  to  love  her,  in  spite  of  all  her 
ungrateful  cruelty,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life.    (Jffe  sobs,) 

AMBROSE  (in  a  state  of  somnolency,) 

Whruhu— whrohu— whruhu— whruhu  I 

NORTH. 

I  see-^I  hear  that  I  have  3rour  sympathy,  Attbrosei  May  thea  thisright 
hand,  laden  as  it  is  with  chalk-stones  formed  by  toils  in  her  service— the 
Ingrate ; — yes,  may  this  right  hand  wither  like  a  shrivelled  leaf— these  lack- 
lustre eyes,  bedimm^d  fOr  her  sake  by  maay  a  wakeful  midnight  th^  little 
▼ision  lose  that  still  is  left  withhi  thei^  fkded  orbs— if  e'er  again-HCohl 
hear  me  now,  ye  spirits  that  delight  in  just  revenge!)  if  e*er  again  I  waste 

ink  in  her  cause — if  e'er 

AMBROSE  (with  astonishing  energy,) 

Whruhu-^whtuhu— wfaruhu — whrahu — whruhul 

NORTH* 

Was  thai  a  trumpet  P    Such  air-bom  warnings  ate  not  to  ba  rashly  d«- 
^iaed  bjr  the  mnd  of  oMui,  when^  troubled  by  psyMlxm^  \\  tis«n\AMa  wkidHn^ 
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verge  of  some— ^rhaps  fatal— vow»-Hai»d  may  be  about  to  eell  ttaelf  to 
perdition— to  the  Enemy  !    It  may  hare  beezi  the  voice  of  my  Gbniu^. 

AMBROSE. 

Whuhru^whohrM-^whiihra— ^whuhru  I 

NORTQ. 

Well— it  matters  not,  If  a  man*a  soul  he  aaired-*-bj  what  instrument— 
wheUier  by  a  snore  or  a  clap  of  thunder. 

AMBROSE  (waking^  and  turning  a  sleep^renched  pair  of  popped d 

ejfes  om  Nortk,} 
Wbawawharawbraw— bnr— ach  1 

NORTH. 

A  bit  of  Miss  Kissinring's  unknown  tongue.  I  said  wasU  ink  in  Maga'a 
service.  Now,  I  shelter  myself  under  the  double  sense  of  that  word.  I 
may  write — Madam — an  occasional  article  for  your  miscellany, — ^but,  mind 
what  I  now  say — the  first  rejected  article  shall  be  the  last — ^and  I  will  go 
over  in  a  body  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

AMBROSE  {starting  up>) 

Beg  pardon  for  not  answering  the  bell  sooner,  sir ;  but  I  have  this  instant 
returned  with  Leezy  Lightfoot»  who  is  preparing  such  a  board  of  oysters, 
sir,  as  has  not  been  .witnessed  in  Modern  Atbsns  since  the  erection  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Parthenon. 

NORTH. 

"  Sleep  hath  her  separate  world  as  wide  as  dreams." 

AMBROSE  (apparentlg  disabused  of  his  dwawmtngdreaaL) 
I  fear  that  I  have  sinned  beyond  hope  of  forgiveness. 

NORTH. 

I  never  dreanUan  ouster.    Seems  it,  in  sleep,  more  spiritual  in  the  shell  f 

AMBROSE. 

Prodigious  Pandores  all  I    Meet  for  the  moutlis  of  giants. 

NORTH. 

Most  melancholy  must  it  be  to  the  entranced  spirit  as  it  relapses  into 
waking,  to  see  the  magnificent  spiritual  oyster  of  a  dr^ara  dwindlmg  down 
into  the  mean  material  conch,  half  opttning  its  lips  on  the  way  up  from 
PrestonDflBs  I 

AMBROSE. 

My  dream  was  twofold,  sir.  Ifut  I  shudder  to  tell  its  other  vision.  Ms* 
tlMUghl  Ibeard  yoa  vow  never  more  to  waste  ink>— 

NORTH. 

HuA.  What  an  inconsistent  and  contradictory  creature  is  nan  I  To 
have  my  addresses  to  Maea  rtgected  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  sends  wnuk 
boiling,  like  a  lava-fiood,  through  my  whole  frame,  from  head  to  heel — and 
yet— Siinkisgof  the  contributions  she  levies  eracts  from  me— almost  in 
the  same  breath  have  I  called  her  the  curse  of  my  existence  I 

AMBROSE. 

She  is  your  lawful  wedded  wife,  sir,  and  you  must  stick  to  her,  tooth 
smd  nail — I  quote  yout  own  words,  but — to  the.  last 

NORTH. 

O  these  printers'  devils  I  Like  urchins  on  an  ice-slide,  keeping  tkg  p4e 
warm,  from  cock-crow  till  owl-hoot  do  they  continue  in  unintermitting  suc- 
cession tapour  from  the  iaivoff  office  down  upon  Moray  Place  or  Buchanan 
Lodffe«  one  imp  almost  on  the  very  shoulders  of  another — without  a  minute 
devil*  free — crying  "  Copy  I  Copy  I"  in  every  variety  of  intonation  possible 
Ih  gruff  or  ehriU ;  and  sliould  I  chance  to  drop  asleep  over  an  article, 
worn  down  by  protsaeted.  sufferings  to  mere  sldn  and  bone,  as  you  see, 
till  the  wick  of  my  candle— one  to  the  pound— hangs  drooping  down  by 
the  side  of  the  melting  mutton— ^e  two  sunk  stories  are  swarming  witk 
them— «]1  a^hum !  Many,  doubtless,  die  during  the  year ;  but  from  such 
immense  numbers  they  are  never  missed,  any  more  than  the  midges  you 
massacre  on  a  sultry  summer  eve  of  being  eaten  alive.  Then  the  face  and 
figure  of  one  devil  are  so  alike  another's — though  people  who  have  time  to 
^y  particular  attention  to  their  personal  appearance — which  I  have  not— 
say  uey  are  different  as  sheep— that  tipsy  Thammus  is  to  me  all  one  with 
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Bowzy  Beebsebub;  so  that,  bewi|d<^r^4  ^7  ^^^^  ipfinite  series  of  smatt 
satODs, 

''  At  the  close  of  the  day  #neii  the  haxnlet  is  etiU»       .    , 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  Ifbrffetfulness  prove. 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  nought  but  the  ni^htipga)0*8  voice  in  the  gifove ;''    . .     ^ 

.       ■  "      , .         . 

I  am  haunted  by  the  mysterious  tlio^ht  of  **  one-in  many/'  and  the  still 
more  mysterious  thought  o^  '*  manv4n-ohe,"  each  individual  devil  having 
the  might  of  a  million,  and  the  miilion  having  the  intensity  of  each  indivi- 
dual  devU,--^  state  of  mind,  I  assure  you,  Mr  Ambrose,  which  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  ratioiial  man  likeyoii  to  imagine^  d^fl^cult  to  describe^  andimpossible^ 
to  envy. 

AVBROSE, 

Reverend  sir— 

NOR'k'H  (eyeihgihe  door  taith  a  raised  expression.) 
Look— look — look — there  they  come — ^through  the  key-holel 

AMBROSE  (in  supersHtioMjkar,) 
In  spite  of  the  key  t  Nay— you  are  frighting  me — sir.     (  Tricing  to  smile.) 

NORTH. 

One  day  in  the  8even--even  they — ^and  I  too— are  at  peace  I 

AMBROSE. 

And  one  night  in  every  month 

NORT^k 

The  Noctes  Ambrosianse  t  **  and  thus  the  year  spins  round.'* 

AMBROSE. 

Self- tormenting  genius  ^oves  often  to  darken  its  lot  by  the  shadow  of  a 
tiiunder-cloud  ofits  own  wilful  gatbering ;  but  thJen  how  it  «xults  in  the  il« 
lumination  of  the  lightning! 

iroBTH. 

Why,  you  electrify  me, -^brose ! 

AlfBROSE. 

Any  power  of  expressio^i  I  have»  si^— and  of  course  any  power  of  feeling 
or  of  thought — ^I  owe  to  The  Magazine.  Till  Maga  mounted  the  Throne, 
Ambrose  may  be  said  to  have  vegetated  ;—4ince  that  era — he  has  flourished 
—green  all  the  year  round — and  brightest,  of  all  in  winter — ^like  the  laurel. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose  1 1  envy  tbe  equable  current--*the  calm  flow — of  your  exitteoce. 
Then  'tis  much  for  happiness  to  be  an  universal  favourite. 

AMBROSE.    ' 

On  that  princii>le,  sir,  as  on  every  pther^  I  venture  again  to  say^that  you 
must  be  the  happiest  of  men. 

NORTH. 

The  world— the  poor  i^orant  deluded  world — thinks  me  happy  !  Hap- 
py, forsooth,  because  I  live  **  in  the  blaze  of  my  fame !"  Pitch-black  alL 
the  while  to  me  is  meridian  day  as  the  noon  of  night.  And  hideously 
haunted  by  phantoms ! 

AMBROjSE. 

Oh,  dear !  Oh,  dear  I  Oh,  dear !  That  X  ^ould  live  to  hear  ithi%  jpiy  be- 
loved benefactor ! 

NORTH. 

Hideously  haunted— because  lovely  beyond  all  endurance  are  the  pal^ 
silent,  beckoning  phantoms !  ^  Trackless  do  they  come  and  go  in  soul-sub- 
duine  succession,  each  with  its  face  of  sunshine  soon  overcast  with  cloudi^ 
and  then  dissolving  in  strange  showers  of  tears !  They  are  the  friends  of  my 
boyhood— of  my  youth— of  my  manhood — ^and  sheeted  and  shrouded  all, 
as  if  rising  from  far-off  and  long-forgotten  graves !  Gliding  away,  they  dis- 
appear ;  and  leave  behind  them  but  the  troubled  memory  of  the  names 
they  once  bore  among  the  living— names  overgrown  by  white  moss  on  the 
Muakea  mtV0^UmeB^'4iap\y  in  churchyards  that  axe  now  \>usSa\-\^ac«%TA 
Mforo'^e  very  lark  eraniahed,  whose  amali  Y>e\l  tAnikied  i^«  *^o^Qioa  iOclim^ 
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boj  to  worship  on  saanj  Sabbaths  aleepiiig  stilly  over  the  green  psmvoj 

' IB  I 


AMBBoas  (iKuck  qffepted.'y 
We  bare  all  of  i»  16Bt  M^in;  iilr  j^~'j^^f  the  truth  n 


ir.  ^  were  known,  s 

hearts  too 

■  ' ,  N6>i*.:  ;  ■ 

Ambrose!  Toinetlt^li^iigseeintnifagad— the  dead  theliHng!  The  sole 

realiiiesareg'  ...       ,ppear,  whose 

birth  has  bee  .— worse  thso 

libthiBft!  Wit  lUQ J,  peevish, 

brat,  decrepi  ye  bold,  76 

briofit,  and  ;  it,  as  the  eea- 

Bathed  e^e,  that  gave  tits 
«^m  of  beau 

We  hare  all  heard,  sir,  and  we  all  belie.ve,  (^  joM  were  once  the  hand- 
somest young  man  in  Britaln^^. 

NOB^H^ 

Seeing  is  believing— but  believing  is  not  seeing  j;^d  (ha  eyea  that  beheld 
'me  ia  m^  prime,  tbey  are'  all'  extinguished  in  deatb.~  Their  orbs  dust  I 
FuiM us  Troes  !  In  these  two  words. Te  comprehended  a  power  of  pathos 
that  DiBkes  existence  a  burden  heavier  Uian  I  can  bear.  Best — as  said  the 
melancholy  Euripides — never  to  have  been  borni  ... 


Surely,  sir,  you  would  not  have  l^ad  a  world  without  any  tnhabltanta ;  or, 
if  tlie  world  had  had  Its  other  {nbablEants,  and  yet  been  obliged  lo  whirl 
round  the  sun,  without  hope  of  evef  h^tlg  you  ;  wby  (hen,  indeed,  sir,  I 
agree  with  you,  that  better  it  haji  Dei'^r  been  c)«at«d  j  but  as  if  is,  I  confess 
for  my  own  part,  I  look  cheeifbllr  n^iiti'nie  tuilverse. 

Over  them  I  poured  the  whole  pOwl^  of  passipo  r^ident  in  my  soul.  I 
hoped— I  feared — I  loved— I  hated— I  blessed— 1  cursed— -I 

ABTBlfOSfi. 

No— no— no— sir.  You  never  cursed  any  mould  of  clay,  however  mean, 
that  was  shapen  by  the  hand  of  God. 

Mean !  Mighty — Ambrose — and  magnliiceiit.  There  were  giants  in  those 
days— and  then  the  dauglilers  of  earth  were  lil^e  denizens  of  heaven.  With 

"  I  strove  with  weapons  made  of  clay. 

And  conquer'd  in  the  world's  own  way ;" 
with  tbem  my  soul  blended  in  blise  tneflable— while  Hate,  in  its  grandeur, 
was  dear  to  my  spirit  as  in  its  gentleness  was  Love.  But  notv-a-days,  the 
things  called  women,  are  but  as  dolls  flung  scornfully  by  adolescents  into 
a  corner,  discovering  them  to  be  but  smeared  wood ;  and  as  for  those  other 
movables,  men,  they  seem  to  me  all  Cockneys,  so  far  below  contempt,  as 
-to  be  safe  from  that  crutch  Which  owes  it  to  itself  to  smite  no  perishable 
body  uninhabited  by  an  immortal  spirit 

AMBltOSE. 

Suniphs  say,  sir,  you  are  not'sufHriently  severe  this  season. 

Wait— You  have  read  Homer,  Mr  Ambrose  ?    The  Iliad  ? 

a'hbbosb. 
The  Critioues  on  Sotheby  in  |}ie  Magazine,  sir,  which  1  feel  assured  are 
superior  to  uie  original. 

To  me  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  Iliad  so  affecting  as  the  character  of 
Nestor. 

AHBKOSE. 

Till  I  was  set  right  by  your  matchless  crUiquB6,Mt,l^»'4«^'''*^*"™**^'*^ 
C&st  JVesior  was  a  heathen  god,  whereas  now  l6iii4>a.l^«'«»a»^\*-^'*'>'"' 
better,  a  wise  old  man  like  yourself,  sir,  whom  lli«  (AoftSV^Jl  'to*  wa>» 
consulted  on  all  state  aflaira. 
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What  made  you  think  him  a  god  ? 

Because  my  grandfather,  who  win  a  schoolmaster  in  Yorkshire^  cdled 
our  parrot,  Nestor — oiu*  parrot,  sir^  tliat  you  may  now  hear— - 

I  have  lost  a  link  surely,  Aiiito»e»  in  the  chain  of  your  reasoninff;  for 
why  should  that  have  convinced  you  that  Nestor  was  a  heathen  god  ? 

A1CB909IS. 

My  grandfiEKther,  sir,  was  alearned  man,  and  had  a  mastifi>  sir»  whom  he 
called  Jupiter. 

NORTH. 

Oh.  But  what  is  the  wretch  screeching  ?  **  List  I  O  list  I  if  ever  thov 
didst  thy  grandfather  love  I"  I  ask  you  ftgain,  sir,  what  19  the  wretch 
screeching? 

AMBROSE  (m  sfreat  confusion  ond  alamu) 

'Pon  honour — sir — 'pon  conscience — as  I  hope  to  be  — 

NORTH. 

O  Ambrose  I  Ambrose  I  The  enemy  is  within  the  gates  I  But  if  the 
Apostle  Poll  preaches  such  politics,  he  must  be  pluck^  nor  one  feather 
left  to  cover  his  nakedness.  The  wretch  has  grown  a  ra4ica}  within  sound 
of  the  Snuggery.  With  his  thick,  dry,  Indian  rfibber-like  scoop  of  a  toneue, 
the  green  goose  gutteralizes, "  Reform  I  Reform  2  Reform  ]''  ^  The  Bill  1  The 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill  I"  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  there  is  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  measure*  Howls  this,  sir?  Mr  Ambrose*  how  is 
this? 

AMBROSB* 

Availing  themselves,  sir,  of  my  occasional  absence  fromh<mie,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  various  committees  on  affairs  of  police,  some  members  of  the 
Political  Union  have  insinuated  themselves  through  the  folding^doors,  and 
sometimes  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  unsuspected  in  tibe  Parrot- 
parlour.  Of  course,  the  first  thmgr  tiiey  did  was  to  set  all  theijr  wits  at 
work  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  uie  creature  in  the  cage,  who,  I  grieve 
to  say  it,  has  committed  to  memory  a  number  ^  expressions^  which^  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason,  mighty  were  he  brought  to 
trial  at  the  instance  of  the  Right. Honoiirable  Francis  Jeffrey,  Lord  Advo- 
cate for  Scotland,  and  convicted,  sutjec^i  him  to  capital  punishment 

9iORTH. 

Not  the  first  poor  parrot  that  has  suffered^  while  his  teacheii  hate 
escaped.  Ludicrous  were  it,  but  that  'twould  be  most  lamentable,  to  see 
the  Apostle  Poll,  as  you  facetiously  call  him,  executed  for  high-treason. 
Only  think  of  the  hangman  holding  op  his  dissevered  developement  over 
the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  and  crying,  ^  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor." 

AMBROSE  (smiling  shudderingijf.) 

At  once  funny  and  fearsome,  sir. 

MO&TH. 

But  you  must  contrive  to  exclude  the  Politicai  UnloiiiaiiL  Hui  pre*- 
perity  depends  on  the  respectability  of  the  House. 

AMBROSE. 

One  of  my  waiters,  sir,  was  so  infatuated  as,  unknown  of  course  to  me, 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Union— Ivibed  by  the  offer  of  an  ofi&ce-bearer- 
ship. 

NOftn. 

What?  Sir  David? 

AMBROSE. 

Oh !  no,  no,  no,  no,  sir  I 
King  Pepin  ? 

OhJ  no,  BO,  no,  no^  M^flirl 
Tsppitoary? 
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AMBROSE. 

Oh\  no,  no,  no^no,  noino^Bir;  oh,  no,  no  I 

NOBT&. 

ThePech?    ' 

AMBROSI. 

Oh  !  oh !  oh !  sir  I  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no^  no,  sir ;  Oh  I  no,  no,  no ! 

NORTH 

Who  l^e  deril  then  ?  Mon  Cadet  ? 

AMBROttB. 

Heaven  forbid!  You  might  as  80on«ti^ect  me,  your  devoted  servant, 
sir,  till  death,  of  being  President.  ^Twas  an  idle  fellow  you  never  saw — a 
sort  of  boots— - 

NORTH. 

JuBt  80.  Bat  I  was  directing  your  attention,  Ambrose,  to  the  character 
of  Nestor  in  the  Iliad.  To  me  his  long  speech  to  Achilles,  on  receiving 
from  that  most  courteous  <^  all  heroes  a  prij^  due  to  his  former  exploits 
in  war  and  in  the  Games,  is  more  pathetic  than  the  last  interview  between 
Hector  and  Andromache. 

AMBROSE. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say^  «ir,  since  you  have  deigned,  not  only  to  let 
me  be  seated,  but  even  to  converse  with  you,  sir— a  privilege  which  I  hum- 
bly hope  I  have  not  abused;  and  whi<^  were  I  ever  to  abuse,  might  my  head 
shake,  and  my  limbs  dwin»away  in  a  general  palsy— ^may  I  venture  on  the 
strength  of  that  gracious  smile  to  say,  **  That  in  the  whole  range  of  inspi- 
ration," to  borrow  a  beautiful  phrasfe  from  the  Magazine,  as  far  as  I  have 
travelled  within  it,  there  is  not  another  passage  so  pathetic  as  that  inter- 
view; that  is  to  say,  sir,  as  you  have  brought  it  out  into  more  mournful 
light,  in  your  immortal  criti<)U6  on  Southey-«— — 

NORTH. 

Sotheby. 

AMBROSB. 

Pardon  the  lapsus  lingu€By  sin  As  a  pr-oof  how  true  to  nature  that  picture 
is,  as  drawn  by  yourself,  sir,  and  Homer,  not  forgetting  Mr  Sotheby,  whom 
I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  here— - 

NORTH. 

You  will  see  him  here,  Brosey,  before  we  all  die. 

AMQRIKiiE. 

I  shall  be  proud  indeed,  sir.  As  a  proof,  sir,  I  may  mention,  that  it  came 
across^ me,  affecting  me  even  to  tears,  last  time  I  parted  with  Missus  in  front 
of  the  Black  Bull;  when  about  to  set  off  for  Yorkshire,  on  the  top  of  the 
mail-coach.    There  wafr  Missus,  with  our  youngest  bairn  in  her  arms-^— ^ 

NORTH. 

Astyanax. 

AIIQR08B. 

The  child's  name,  sir,  is  Daniel. 

NORTH. 

The  Stren^  of  the  €11^. 

AMBRon. 
I  had  a  fur-cap  on  my  head,  sii^-*  * 

NORTH. 

I  know  it.    Fox-skin,  with  the  bnlsh  brought  over ;  like  a  helmet  with  a 

waving  crest.    Ambrose  in  the  character  of  Ko^v^»ie}.of*E»rtit^, 

AHBROSS. 

The  bairn,  sir,  frightened  at  the  fur,  gave  such  a  squall—— 

NORTH. 

"  He  spoke,  and  stretched  his  arms,  and  onward  prest 
To  clasp  the  child,  &nd  fold  him  to  his  breast ; 
The  while  the  child,  on  whose  o'er-dazzled  sight 
The  cap*s  bright  splendonv  iaali'd  too  ^«xca  %\\!^Xi^ 
And  the  thick  fox4iair,  aa  it  wavy  p\ay4« 
From  the  high  bonnet  cafli  ita  «we«p\ii%i^%AA  \ 
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Scared  at  his  father's  si^t,  frisnt  back  distress'd. 
And,  shrieking,  sattk  upon' bis  mother's  breast 
The  child's  vain  fear  thei^'bltter  woe  beguiled. 
And  o*er  the  boy  each  pstn^nt  sweetly  smiled : 
Then  Ambrose  slowed  bhishy  cap  unbraced. 
And  gently  on  the  gtbxitd  Its  terror  placed ; 
Then  kiss'd,  and  dandlfnj^  with  his  infant  play'd. 
And  to  the  gods  and  JoVe  dfeVbutly  pray'd — 
*  Jove !  and  ye  gods !  vouchsafe  that  Ambrose*  boy, 
Another  Ambrose,  all  surpass  "in  Trojr  (Edinburgh), 
Like  me  in  strength  preeminiently  tower, 
And  guard  the  nation  with  bis  father's  power ! 
Heard  be  a  voice,  whene'er  iiie  landlord  bends. 
Behold  the  Isnotdlord  whb  his  sire  transcends! 
And  grant,  that  home  rettlrning,  charged  with  oil. 
His  motb^r^9  smile  repay  the  hero's  ^il.'" 

What  a  memory,  sir  I 

NOR^TH. 

**  Mutato  nomine^  de  te 
Fidmla  narrdtur** 

AMBROSV. 

^  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  World  kin/' 

liORTH. 

Shakspeare.  ^ 

AMBROSE. 

'Tis  a  line  I  often  see  in  the  Magazine,  sir,  and  I  always  read  it  with  ad- 
ditionid  delight.    I  thought  it  had  been  your  own. 

NORTk.  ^    , 

The  truth  is,  that  my  style  is  so  like  Shakspeare's,  that  'tis  often  impos- 
sible to  know  whether  some  of  the  fine  lines  in  Maga  belong  to  the  Swan  of 
Avon  or  the  Blackbird  of  Buchanan  Lodge. 

AMBROSE. 

I  fear,  sir,  that  I  am  sitting  too  long  h^re — but  such  is  the  witchcraft— - 
pardon  me  if  there  be  any  abuse  of  that  word — of  your  conversation,  my 
honoured  master,  that  several  times,  when  I  have  attempted  within  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour  to  rise,  it  has  been  as  if  my  coat-tails  were  fastened 
to  the  wood  of  the  chair  with  nails,  and  my  breeches  glued—* 

NORTH. 

Don't  crowd  too  many  images  together,  Ambrose.    'Tis  the  crying  sin 
alike  of  my  own  written  and  oral  discourse.    The  same  splendida  vitia  are 
often  apparent  in  your  style;  yet't)rodigality  is  better  than  poverty,  and 
the  most  lavish  profusion  preferable  to  a  niggardly  prudence. 
Ambrose  (making  violent  butfruitless  efforts  to  rise,) 

If  I  do  go,  I  must  carry  the  chair  along  with  me,  sir. 

NORTH. 

You  must  on  no  account  do  that,  Ambrose,  for  I  expect  Mr  Tickler  this 
evening,  and  he  will  rage  if  he  miss  his  free-and-easy. .  You  have  done  ma 
much  good,  my  dear  Mr  Ambrose ;  and  that  mild  pleasant  face  of  yourSy 

"  The  soul,  the  music,  l^rtothiug  from  that  face," 
-charms  away  the  blue  devils  into  their  native  limbo. 

AMBROSE. 

Should  Mr  Tickler  see  me  sitting  tn  his  chair j  he  wfll  certainly  put  me 
to  death. 

NORTH. 

Shallow  critics,  Ambrose,  have  seen  in  Nestor  but  the  personification  of 
earrulous  old  age — old  age  wise  indee<f;from  experience — back-thought  being 
fore-thought — ^but  still  interesting,  Cbleffly  because  his  garrulity  is  true  to  na- 
ture, yielding  unconsciously  to  the  proiiness  of  dotage.  I^ue,  that  he  avails 
hfmeelf,  of  course,  ofbia  pnvileges  of  unintemiDted  %.Tkd  «adW%%  dx^couT^A* 
jBut  what  coloun  it  all  wiik  an  air  of  melancholy  t    TVisixiiovoxi^  Sa  jii&<i^ 
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who  witnessed  bis  Doings  In  tho  Awff^^pi.  oldl  With  him  now  ftll  is  but 
Sayings ;  and  though  8urrouii^4iP&^^Pfi^  '^  ^^^^  youth  or  their  prime,  hear 
his  words,  hoiv  languidly  must  t^ey JJisi^M.  The  images  of  his  triumphs  pass 
before  his  own  eyes  alone — and  visit  ^bt^UieiriU  <)iceupied  with  all  their  orbs 
by  the  glorious  pageant.  The  aged)iifero^;nQ  daubt»  de«are»  that  the  living 
should  be  persuaded  by  his  tales  bJt.ti^umpli^  that  hc)  tgp  ivias  great  in  his 
day,  greater  than  any  of  themselve/9r-QnIy<  less  tium  AchiUes.  But  the  im- 
pulse that  bears  him  along  on  that  ^tireani. of  silver  speech*  is  the  imagined 
sympathy  of  the  men  of  might  wh,ojsi  1^9  emotion  re-embodies  and  re-ani- 
mates from  the  dust  He  forgets  the  wpr)d.on  which  he  stands  a  hoary  orator, 
soothing  many  asleep.  Across  tbei  chasm  in  wbich  lie  buried  two  generations, 
he  is  borne  on  the  wings  of  Pesire  and  Regret,  and  believes  himself  in  his 

golden  prime,  victorious  in  battle  against  cmiefs  whose  sons  fell  afterwards 
efore  the  gates  of  Thebes.  Speaking  of  them,  he  feels  as.  if  speaking  in 
their  hearing;  as  if  the  life»  and  the  world. .in.  wh^iae  brightness  his  youth 
rejoiced,  had  undergone  no  change*  were  not  rpUed  Away  froia  all  memo- 
ries but  his  into  oblivion.  But  the  sadness  of  the  decay — of  the  change — of 
the  revolution — comes  ever  and  anon  across  the  old  man's  soul,  and  brings 
upon  the  dream  of  the  Past,  in  which  he  was  All,  the  melancholyreality  of  the 
t^resent,  in  which  he  is  Nothing.  For  to  be  eloquent  and  wise—and  re- 
verenced for  eloquence  and  wisdom,  iaiiothing  to  him,whose  glory  wasin  war, 
and  who  had  been  numbered  among  the  Heroes.  His  speech,  therefore,  is 
often  addressed,  not  directly  indeed,  but  in  an  indescribable  earnestness  that 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  its  holding  communion  vvith  the  spirit  of  the 
times  gone  by,  to  the  heroes  coeval  with  his  prime ;  sometimes  it  seems 
to  be  almost  a  soliloquy,  and  in  soliloquies  how  strangely  are  we  separated 
by  passionate  imagination  into  two  selves  ;■  and  then  a^ain*  it  is  so  shaped 
as  to  gain  credence  from  the  living,  vv}iose'sympieuhies',  taint  and  dull  as  they 
must  needs  be,  are  yearned  for,  because  they  are  human,  and  because  their 
expression,  though  but  in  the  sileiic6  of  the  listening  eye — and  the  eye  does 
listen  along  with  the  ear — reminds  hiin.of,  tiie  flashes  and  of  the  shouts  that 
hailed  his  victories  of  old,  when  Nestor  was  a|s, young  i^d  as. invincible  as 
now  is  the  Son  of  Thetis. 

Very  flne — ^very  fine,  sir.  I  remei^ber,  sir,  once  being  in  a  mist  on  the 
moor,  a  kind  of  glimmering  golden,  ipist,  sir,  that  kept  opening  and  shutting, 
shewing  me  now  bright  breadths  of  rocky  lieather,  now  the  blue  glimpses  of 
sky ;  and  more  frequently  what  at  fi|*st  I  knew  not  to  be  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains— for  at  first  they  scarcely  seemed  to  be  stationary,  but  became,  as  I 
gazed,  fixed  as  fate.    Sir,  you  will,  pardon  me,  sir. 

NORTH.  . 

My  conversation  likened  by  Ambrose  to  a  Scotch  mist    My  tablets  I 

[  Writes  in  his  Note-BooJu 

AMBROSC. 

It  is  impossible,  sir,  for  me  to  express  my  delight  in  seeing  you  restored 
to  your  wonted  cheerfulness,  my  honoured  patron.    These  clouds  will— • 

NORTH. 

Sometimes  they  blot  the  sun  from  the  day,  till  life  is  like  death,  and  then 
comes  despair.    Sometimes  they  but  deform  the  sky,  and  then  I  see  sights 
of  pain  or  sorrow.    Often  do  they  melt  over  the  atmosphere,  till  it  is  all 
an  obscure  dim  haze  to  my  old  eyes,  Am})rose,  and  Christopher  then  is 
II  Penseroso — you  might  iake  him  for  the  author  of  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy— nor  are  such  moods  undelightful — for  then  it  is  that  he  is  most 
musical,  and  chirps,  at  least,  like  a  sparrow,  plaintive  in  the  night-eves,  if 
he  singeth  not  like  a  very  nightingale.  But  on  those  bold  bright  breezy  days, 
when  the  sun  burns  like  a  globe  of  fire,  yet  consumes  not  the  asbestos 
clouds  that  go  sailing  unharmed  across  the  furnace — then  it  is,  O I  St  Am- 
brose, that,  stretched  ben4ath  '<  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  boughs,"  and 
eyeing  through  the  "loop-holes  of  retreat,"  the  faT-witiidi%w\i\%N^«k\i^^x«^\ 
with  cottages,  sin^^Je  alkfougb  not  solitary,  and  TOUiidX\i^\Li[i^  i3Bax\i««% 
the  pariah  churchiiangiDg,  roof  over  roof,  in  one'baTrcioxiAOU^  <^\iaN»c — •'^w- 
lijjsf,  that  through  these  sSrirelJed  veins  of  burs,  t\i^  ^«A  "^\i\^>A»\i^  ^^^S^" 
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be^a  to  play,  that,  fifty  years  ago,  were  ^miliar  to  all  our  frame,  and  so  in- 
spired it  with  conscious  enefry,  that  maitter  was  felt'  one  with  spirit,  and 
the  delightful  union  to  be  indeed -life-^then,  as  If  bom  again-^Ambrose-— 
ay,  even  lilce  a  sefpent  shedding  the  scurf,  and  glorying  in  the  burnished 
beauty  of  a  new  skin,  that  startles  th!^  meek-eyed  flowerets  that  pass  their 
days  in  shady  places,  far  within  the  woods — ay!  then  it  is — **  the  aged 
Harper's  soul  awakes,"  and  firives  vent  on  the  spot  to  a  Leading  Article, 
*'  Wherewith  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side  T' 
[Loud  clanking  noise  heard  coming  along  the  corridor.] 

AMBROSE  (^starting  up.^ 
Mr  Tickler  I  Mr  Tickler  I  These  are  Southsiae's  cuddy-heels — ^beg  par- 
don, sir — the  iron  crescents  of  his  Wellingtons.  I  must  be  oft  First  Ti- 
mothy, you  know.  Is  proud  as  Lucifer.  What  am  I  saying — what  am  I 
saying  ? — God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend,  my — my — forgive  me — ^but  your 
honour's  condescension  this  night  shall  never  be  erased  from  my  me- 
mory— J^pirilus  dum  hos  regit  artus, 

NORTH. 

Poo—poo— bad  prosody,  Picardy.    Vanish. 

[Exit  Picardy,  with  a  napkin  m  his  handy  crestfallen  into  his  custo* 
mary  manner  as  "  Mine  Host,*'  and  re-enters,  bowing, 

TICKLBR. 

Suaviter  in  modo,fortiter  in  re. 
That's  the  motto  of  St  Ambrose's,  isn't  it^  my  boy  ? 

AMBROSE. 

Yes,  Mr  Hckler— jiist  so,  sfa:— of  our  branch— iSouthslde  (^Susurrans.^ 

TICKLER. 

Ah!  thou  courtier.  Have  you  provided  relays  of  waiters  for  the 
oysters  P 

AMBROSE, 

All  harnessed,  sir, 

TICKLER. 

Listen  to  me,  Ambrose,  with  all  the  faculties  of  your  soul.  Imprimis^ 
Let  there  be  relays  for— stews. 

AMBROSE. 

How  many,  sir  ? 

tICKLEB» 

Six.    lit  rebus  «ecum?t«— Scallops. 

AMdROSB. 

Six  relays  ? 

TICKLER. 

Six  relays,  and  let  Missus— my  love  to  her-;-^  be  nothing  if  not  criticfd'* 
in  her  collection  of  shells. 

AMBROSE. 

How  would  you  wish,  sir,  to  have  the  —  raws  ? 

TICKLER. 

You  must  establish  the  raws  all  at  once  on  the  Board  of  boards.  I  for- 
get its  dimensions. 

AMBROSB. 

Nine  feet  by  nine,  sir. 

TICKLER. 

Eighty-one.  Leave  a  moderate  fringe  of  unoyster'd  timber,  which  strew 
with  rizzars,  interspersed  at  intervals,  yet  not  «  like  angel-visits,  few  and 
far  between,"  chiefly  indeed  for  effect,  for  His  rarely  indeed  that  either 
North  Tha  I  North  I  how  are  you,  my  old  cock  ?)  or  I  eat  much  fin  after 
ohell-fish. 

NORTH. 

Rarely  indeed.    How  are  you,  Timothy  ? 

TICKLER. 

Rarely,  indeed.    Just  come  from  hearing  the  Bohemian  ChAtttfort. 

MORTH, 

nejr  have  been  Mcuied  of  being  Whitechapel  Je^nu 
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.  I  did  not,  to  my  knowledge,  deliver  their  mothers,  nor  have  I  even  seen 
the  certificates  of  their  baptism  In  Bohemia.  Perhaps  they  are  natives  of 
that  Bohemia  celebrated  by  Shakspeare — and  come  from  one  of  its  sea^ 
ports.  Jews  or  Gentiles,  Christians  or  Heathens,  they  are  extraordinary 
singers.  Kit — and  all  tibe  four  have  admirable  voices.  They  chirp  and 
chant  in  perfect  unison — ^bird  or  bard-like— and  he  who  says  they  do  not 
keep  both  tune  and  time  must  be  no  Harmonist  Some  of  their  native  air0 
ftre  beautiful — and  they  sing  them  like  natives 

NORTH. 

Not  oysters. 

TICKLER. 

Don't  be  silly.    There  is  no  humour  in  mere  nonsense. 

NORTH. 

Fmtold  the  Basso  Relievo  roars  like  a  Bull  of  Bashan. 

TICKLER. 

Don't  be  silly.  I  tell  you  again  there  is  no  humour  in  mere  nonsense. 
The  Basso  Relievo,  as  you  idiotically  call  him,  does  not  roar  like  a  Bull  of 
Bashan.  Next  to  my  own  he  has  the  profoundest  bass  heard  in  public  since 
Bartleman. 

NORTH, 

How  low  can  he  reach? 

TICKLER. 

O.  I  go  to  Z.  You  will  be  amazed.  North,  with  what  I  am  now  going  to 
tell  you,  my  old  buck.  By  a  douceur  I  induced  the  Bohemians  to  let  me 
join  them  in  a  Quintette— the  Finale. 

NORTH* 

Coram  Pop  f 

riCKLEJU 

Pro  bono  Pub^    Of  course  I  put  on  the  national  dress. 

NORTH. 

ThekUt? 

TICKLER. 

Don't  be  silly,  you  old  dolt.  The  Bohemian  garb— green — like  sharp* 
shooter's  uniform — belted  round  the  waist — and  broad-brimmed  hat  with 
plume  of  feathers.    I  gave  my  face  a  touch  of  varnish^-— 

NORTH. 

'Which  Ambrose  uses  for  his  top-booto      ■ « 

TICKLER. 

No — for  his  mahogany  tables.  It  brought  out  the  brown  most  outlandish* 
ly,  and  I  frowned  like  Pharaoh.  I  pulled  a  pair  of  whiskers,  and  ditto  of 
mustaches  out  of  an  old  chair  in  the  vestibule,  whose  bottom  was  rather 
ragged;  and  thus  equipped  I  advanced  to  the  rail,  and  bowing  gracefully, 
with  my  hand  on  my  hearty  I  addressed  the  audience  in  choice  Bohemian, 
to  the  effect  that  I  was  the  fifth  brother  of  the  most  musical  family  in  the 
universe,  that  I  sang  with  *'  most  miraculous  organ,"  and  had  that  morning 
arrived  from  Madeira,  at  which  I  had  touched  on  my  voyage  from  the  me- 
tropolitan port  of  Bohemia,  on  account  of  a  galloping  consumption,  by  the 
air  of  that  climate  reduced  to  a  walk,  or  rather  a  stand-still,  originally,  I  be- 
lieved, brought  on  by  endeavouring  to  go  below  zero.  This  address,  you 
may  easily  believe,  was  received  with  the  most  uproarious  applause,  and  I 
took  my  place  at  the  right  of— - 

NORTH. 

The  Bull  of  Bashan.     .. 

•       TICKLER. 

My  brother  was  evidently  jealous — indeed  he  bore  me  an  old  grudge— 
60  at  least  the  people  seemed  to  think^  who  were  inclined  at  one  point  of 
our  contest  to  hiss  him,  but  by  putting  my  finger  to  my  nose,  I  prevented 
tiiat  ungentlemanlike  and  unladylike  mode  of  d\sappxoW\\oii. 

NORTH. 

'  Sx  tbat  most  gentlemmly  and  ladylike  mo&e  ot  pTQ^^XL>Xoi^:-^^^^ft^ 

Walker/ 
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TIOKLBK. 

Well,  my  dear  North — ^he  drops  down  alone  the  gamut,  just  as  you  may 
bave  seen  in  a  gymnasium  a  strong-armed  scholar  descending  a  ladder  by 
his  hands,  till  he  comes  to  K,  where  te^tiiought  he  had  me  fast  as  in  a  vice. 
Poo — whoo  I  I  came  down  waverinely,  careeringly,  and  flourishini>Iy,  just 
as  you  have  seen  a  lark  from  sky  ta  furrow,  without  expanding  my  breast, 
or  starting  a  single  vein  in  mythnMttkat  towered  white  as  snow  from  my 
shirt-collar,  well  flung  back  over  my  gawcy  shoulders,  from  A  to  K;  and 
dwelling  upon  the  note  with  that  proud  reliance  on  my  powers  which  gives 
assurance  to  the  most  timid  of  auditovs  that  they  are  listening  to  a  mighty 
master,  without  growing  in  the  slightest  degree  black  in  tbe.lace»  but  sim- 
ply shewing  such  slight  flush,  or  tinge  on  my  cheek,  as  the  rose  reveals 
within  its  inner  le^f,  while  the  zephyr. turns  it  up  to  the  light  with  the  loss  of 
its  dew-drops,  I  challenged  my  brother  with  the  tail  of  my  eye,  to  L.  M.  N. 
O.  successively,  and  successfully;  but.  there,  my  dear  North,  there  be  stuck 
fast  in  O,  as  a  "  pig  in  a  gate,"  at  his  last  gnaU.  I  tlien  began,  like  a  wise  man, 
to  mind  my  P's  and  Q's ;  and  one  peal,  or  rather  succession  of  peals,  after 
another,  had  they  been  understood,  would  have  told  the  crowd  of  people 
on  the  street,  in  front  of  the  Assembly-Rooms,  listening  in  wonder,  as  they 
thought,  to  the  mysterious  Voice  of  the  Building,  that  the  best  «f  all  Bo« 
hemians  was  on  my  way  down  from  A  to  Z,  which  no  sooner  had  my  voice 
reached,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  I  thought  it  no  looger  safe  for  the  audience 
to  be  kept  at  zero,  than  up  went  my  voice  in  retrograde  exultation — the 
expression  is  hardly  accurate — till  it  reached  the  point  A,  where  we — my 
brother  and  I— had  started ;  at  which  point,  what  could  satisfy  the  inspira* 
tion  of  my  soul  but  to  challenge  the  Contr'alto,  to  terrify  the  Treble, 
North,  and  to  leave  the  even  Tenor  on  his  way,  panting  far  behind  like  a 
broken- winded  bogtrotter  ?  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  I  did  so — I  ran  up  in  that 
direction  even  higher,  proportionally,  than  I  had  run  down  in  the  other ; 
and  if,  in  my  first  triumph,  the  power  of  my  voice  was  like  diat  of  a  Lion 
laying  his  jaws  to  the  dust,  to  disturb  .the  desert  quidcing  through  Sahara  to 
the  roar-growl  that  silences  the  hum  of  the  caravan,  even  as  it  first  catches 
sight  of  the  wells  beneath  the  palmy-shade;  so,  in  my  second, 'twas  in  its 
silver  chiming,  clear  as  that  of  the  Bell-Bird  at  morning  or  evening  gloam- 
ing, listened  to  with  delight  by  Waterton  the  Wanderer,  in  the  wilds  of 
Demerara,  while  miles  distant  from. the  Magician  singing  his  roundelay 
from  the  top  of  living  tower  heaved  ^OTer  some  cathedrid-wood. 

NORTH. 

I  give  in — and  shall  speak  truth  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

tickIer. 

If  so,  I  am  off.  I  did  not  come  here  to  hear  you  speak  truth  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  You  do  not  speak  truth  well.  North ;  at  the  same  time, 
I  do  not  deny  that  you  may  possess  very  considerable  natural  powers  of 
veracity— of  truth-telling;  but  then,  you  have  not  cultivated  them,  having 
been  too  mucih  occupied  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Truthiness  is  a 
habit,  like  every  other  virtue.  There  I  hold  by  the  Peripatetics.  How  un- 
reasonable then— how  presumptuous  in  you,  to  announce  an  intention  of 
speaking  truth  during  the  rest  of  an  evening  scarcely  yet  begun— for  'tis 
but  ten  o'clock— you  who  have  retired  from  practice,  I  may  say,  for  nearly 
half  a  century  ?  For  shame,  North— for  shame ! 

NORTH  (chuckling— as  is  his  wtmt,  when  hard  pressed  with  geggery,) 

Southside,  by  study  of  which  of  tftc  Fine  Arts,  thinkest  thou,  the  ama- 
teur is  most  speedily  reduced  to  an  idiot  ? 

TiCKLER. 

Not  easy  to  decide.    I  am  tempted  to  say— Music 

NORTH. 

So  am  I.  Your  true  musician  is  a  jewel — your  pretender  paste.  But 
among  amateurs— and  of  these  alone  I  now  speak — how  few  true  musi- 
cians—how  many  pretenders  t 

TICKLER. 

Pretenders,  hut  not  impostors.    Pretence  is  eaay-Ain^w!&ou  ^<GSwc>AXf— 
fa  mush  it  requires  at  least— an  ear- 
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TIOKLBB. 

By  the  by,  North,  do  you  know  the  cause  of  what  is  called  the  want  of 
a  musical  ear  ? 


No. 

Then  I'll  tell  you.    Every juaa IiwIhfo 

NORTH. 

Indeed ! 


And  if  it  should  so  happen — ^whkh  It  not  unfrequently  does — that  the 
one  ear  is  finer — or  coarser  let  me  rattier  isay — ^than  the  other — the  two  to- 
gether make  sad  work  of  il-«-and  ^i  IbeUr  tympanums  there  can  be  no  con-» 
cord. 

Aye  ?  But  supposing  the  wretch  in  question  has  a  musical  ear,  so  far  as 
to  be  in  that  respect  on  the  ordinary  lerel  of  humanity,  and  becomes  an 
amateur.  By  the  time  he  plays  upon  the  fiddle  with  half  the  taste  and 
quarter  the  execution  of  the  coiHBami  rus  of  blind  cat-gut-scrapers  at  pen- 
ny-weddings, he  premimes  to  &id  fault  with  Flnlsy  Dun  \  He  leads  a  con- 
certo, perpetrated  by  a  gang  of  murderous  amateurs  in  a  private  parlour 
•-^and  thenceforth  expresses  a  poor  opinion  of  Paganini ! 

TICKLER. 

Catalani  squalled — Pasta  yelled — S<mt<ag  shrieked— and  Wood  squeals. 
He  lays  down  the  law— — 

NORTH. 

The  Fa  La. 

TICKLER. 

And  while  a  vast  audience,  entranced  in  delight,  are  still  as  death,  he 

f curses  up  his  small  disgusting  round  hole  of  a  mouth,  wrinkles  his  hair- 
ess  eyebrows,!perks  his  captious  ears  contemptuously  towards  the  orchestra, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  strain  divine,  from  lip  or  string,  cheeps  <'  Poor ! 
poor  I  poor !"  though  St  Cecilia  herself  seemed  to  sing,  and  to  harp 
Apollo.  .      . 

NORTH. 

Equally  loathsome  is  your  amalMV  in  pamUnfi^  and  in  sculpture.^   No- 
thing makes  even  the  most  distant  m[Nroacn  to  his  beau  ideal.    He  is  dis- 
^contented  with  even  Wilkie's  por^raft  of  our  late  noble  King.  Yet  'tis  equal 
to  the  best  of  Vandyke's^— 

TICKLER. 

Though  nothing  similar-— either  in  conception  or  execution.    No  more 

?;lorious  Highland  chieftain  ever  trod  the  neather.    Gazing  on  him,  you 
eel  the  lines  of  Campbell, 

*<  Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  warrior  trod. 
To  his  hills  that  encircle  the  sea." 

The  harmony  of  the  colouring  is  perfect— so  is  the  drawing^and  the  atti- 
tude is  regal.    There  he  stands, 

''  All  plaided  and  plumed  in  his  tartan  array;" 
*'  every  inch  a  king."   The  amateur  lisps  *'  'Tis  too  effeminate"— having  no 
idea  of  a  hand  but  a  bunch  of  bravn»  or  of  a  foot  but  a  brogueful  of 
muscle.   Graceful,  elegant,  magnificent ! 

NORTH. 

Chantrey's  statue  is  distinguished  by  dignity  and  grandeui*.  With  what 
natural  and  habitual  grace  the  Kisg  holds  his  left  arm  across  his  breast, 
supporting  the  folds  of  drapery — and  on  the  right  how  lightly  leans  the 
sceptre !  The  advanced  right  leg  and  thigh  is  majestic  and  commanding, 
and  the  whole  figure  that  of  a  monarch  standing  proudly  before  th&  ^^^53«^ 
of  his  loyal  subjects  in  the  metropolis  of  his  happy  dommoiii^*  Ttek<&V^»^ 
crowns  that  bold  broad  bust  with  an  air  of  emp\Ty---«Q^ttOTCL^Q»>s^i^ftx^>^ 
AeiffI,  the  robes  have  that  wavy  flow  well  becouviM  iQaft  pxVnK35\i  ^«»x«t'> 
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easy  in  his  state,  and  unencumbered  by  its  pomp,  ae  if  'twere  the  garb  of 
bis  daily  life*. 

TICKLER. 

Chantrey  in  a  bumper.  (Looks  aH  m^er  the  Circuiar  inamazemmt.)  Where's 
the  wine? 

NORTH. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Tempersnee'Society. 

TICKLER. 

So  am  I— but  not  of  the  Abstinence.  A  man,  surely,  may  drink  a  few 
glasses,  without  running  the  risk  of  swdlowing  a  couple  of  bottles  ? 

NOBTIf. 

Not  without  running  the  risk.  At  least  you  will  allow,  Timothy,  that 
there  is  less  danger  of  swallowing  a  couple  of  bottles,  if  you  haye  no  bot* 
ties  to  swallow. 

TICKLER  (nnginf^  the  hdl  violentlif.) 
Enter  Ambrose. 

NORTH. 

The  Raws !    {Exit  Ambrose.) 

TICKLE. 

Ambrose— Ambro8e--hollo,-*you  deaf  devil-^B  "M&L^  of  darel  f 

NORTH. 

You  may  as  well  shout  upon  the  wind,  in  a  cdm  night*  You  may  hare 
a  pot  of  porter,  or  two— ^but  neither  Wine  nor  spirits  shall  wet  your  wizan 
this  night.  Tickler.  Remember,  I  am — ^by  agreements-Lord  Paramount 
of  this  Noctes — ^there — read  the  Record. 

TICKLER. 

I  wonder  what  this  wicked  world  will  eome  to  at  last !  The  Koctes  Am- 
brosianse  converted  into  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Temperance — ^the  Ab- 
stinence Society  I 

{Enter  Picardt,  Mon.  Cadet,  Kino  Pbpin,  Snt  Datid  Gam, 
Tappytourey,  the  Pbcr,  and  the  Noviob,  bearing  an  their 
heads  the  Eoard  of  hoards,) 

NORTH. 

Behold  the  Procession  introductory  to  the  Feast  of  Shells ! 

TICKLER. 

They  stagger  not,  neither  do  they  ftdnkt  in  their  coursot. 

AHBROSB. 

Halt!  make  ready!    Lower!    Deposit! 

(  The  Household  deposit  the  Board  of  hoards  on  the  Circular.  It 
creaks.) 

NORTH. 

^  Flowers  of  all  hues,  and  without  ihom  the  rose !" 

TICKLER. 

Have  you  numbered  the  city  ? 

amUrose. 
A  gross  and  a  haK  sir ;  Mr  North  bid  me  leave  a  broad  border,  sir. 

{JSxit  Picardt,  swinging  his  tail  like  a  Han  rampani,] 

TICKLER. 

O  you  sucking  turkey!  Yes-HBweet  are  the  shells.  How  sappy,  Kit,  the 
tearjuicel 

NORTH, 

Mm— Mm— Mm— Mm— Mm ! 

TICKLER. 

Intense  power  of  palate. 

NORTH. 

Verra. 

TICKLER. 

Two  dozen  in  two  minutes.  One— every  five  seconds—or  thoreabouti. 
Twelve  minutes— at  that  rate — to  the  gross ! 

NORTH. 
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TIGKLBR. 

Mm— Mm— Mm— (Ae  la^s  down  his  watch  an  the  Board  qf  boards.) 

The  porter.  Hark  yom  my.  dear  1!lckl«rM/^ai»#  the  jumor  silver  tat^A" 
ard,) — Did  you  hear  my  eftrs  crack  ^  Now  rll  sing  you  an  appropriate 
song — 

STANZAS  V9  lOISIC. 

•  ■  •  •  •    « 

Where  are  thy  fountains,  music,  where  the  deep  mysterious  tide 
That  rolls  through  all  creation's  bottttds  its  reslu^  waters  wide  ? 
Though  art  may  wake  its  dulcet  Qtir|iB%  and  bid  the  soul  rejoice. 
They're  but  the  feeble  mimicry  of  Nature's  mightier  voice. 

There  is  a  speU  of  harmony,  that  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky. 
And  tunes  to  one  accordant  i^raln  tl^  universe  on  high ; 
With  songs  the  glittermg  hoiA  of  Heaven  awake  the  oawning  light, 
And  pour  their  choral  melody  on  te  listening  ear  of  night. 

Oh !  Nature  hath  a  thousand  songs-^  thousand  varied  lays, 

That  6end  to  Heaven's  etertkal  throne  tiie  harmonioiia  slnuB  of  pralae  i 

The  murmuring  streams^-the  whispering  woods^have  each  ^mM  oWk 

bright  song. 
And  the  mighty  ocean  proudly  rolls  in  melody  along. 

There's  music  on  the  breath  of  ev6,  when,  fading  in  the  wfes^ 
The  summer  sun  adorns  the  skies  with  bright  and  gorgeous  vest — 
The  rustling  boughs-^the  dying  breeze— the  soft  and  whispering  rill, 
And  the  voice  ofplaintive  nightingales  that  echoes  from  the  hiU ! 

There's  music  in  the  glorious  mom,  when,  waking  from  repose. 
All  Nature  starts  to  light  and  life,  aAd  earth  all  brightly  glows ; 
Oh !  sweetly  on  the  gentle  breeze  those  cheerful  munnurs  flow — 
The  lark's  sweet  matin  song  above— the  waterfall  below  f 

Nor  less  when  all  is  dark,  and  clouds  the  an^y  skies  deform — 
There  is  a  tone  of  music  in  the  wil^ess  of  uie  storm. 
The  thunder's  diapason  voice,  the  wind's  tumultuous  song, 
And  ocean  waves,  tiiat,  with  deep  bass,  the  choral  strain  prolong  I 

But  yet,  oh !  sweeter  far  than  these— kind  feeling's  power  cati  call 

A  music  from  the  heart  of  man  more  lovely  yet  than  all  \ 

Though  Nature  sings  her  thousand  songs,  on  earth  and  Heaven  above. 

There's  nought  like  that  sweet  voice  within— the  harmonious  strain  of  Love  ! 

Yes,  minstrel,  wake  the  impassion'd  lyre.  Invoke  the  heavenly  Nine, 
The  heart  can  tune  its  pasjBions  yet  to  sweeter  lays  than  thine. 
Thy  notes  are  but  the  semblance  fiEiint^-that  SpeaJk,  with  mimic  art, 
Affection,  friendship,  love,  and  all  ine  concord  of  the  heart ! 

tlOKLBR. 

«  A  chUdish  treble  r 

NOllTH.  ^ 

I  am  not  one  of  thd  Bohemian  cbatterers.    Yet  at  ft  simple  lilt*-^— 

TICKLER. 

You  do  trill  like  the  lintie  on  the  thorn.    Allow  me,  sir,  to  repay  the 

pleasure  you  have  now  imparted,  with — Uie  Last  Oyster.    Open  your  gab. 

(North  opens  his  gab,  and  Tlom.ER  ptops  in  the  last  of  all  his  race»^ 

NORTH. 

These  civilities  touch ! 

TICKLER.  " 

'Twasbut a— beard.    Such  is  theaelfiBhnefti ot  tti^  m<w^%j^x«twss*«sw 
ika  Last  Ojrater  h  IMe  more  than  ft  tiame. 
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NORTH. 

Tip  us  a  stave,  Tim. 

TICKLER. 

I  will.    You  know  Beranger's  Roger  Montemps  ? 

NORTH. 

I  do  well. 

TICKLBR. 

Mutatis  mutandis. 

ROQSR  aOODVBULOW. 

A  SONG. 

■  < 

To  be  sung  to  all  sorry  rascals. 


[Feb. 


I. 

Small  sirs,  so  melancholy 

In  patriotic  woe, — 
To  cure  your  carkl^g  ^lly 

Comes  Roger  Goodfellow ; 
To  live  as  best  it  list  him. 

To  acorn  who  do  not  so— 
Ha,  ha«  this  is  the  system 

Of  Roger  Goodfellow. 

II. 
At  field  the  earliest  whistling; 

At  kirk  the  doueest  seen ; 
On  holid«y9  a-wrestling 

The  stoutest  on  the  green : 
Thus  on  in  frank  enjoyment 

And  grateful  glee  to  go^— 
Ha,  ha,  *tis  the  employment 

Of  Roger  Goodfellow. 

III. 
Round  Roger*8  cabin  dangle, 

From  curious  carved  pins, 
All  wonders  of  the  angle. 

All  mysteries  of  gins ; 
While  in  his  cupboard  iiiche,  is 

A  pewter  pot  or  so—  ■ 
Ha,  ha,  these  are  the  riches 

Of  Roger  GoodfelloWf 


IV. 


To  know  the  wind  and  weather 

Will  make  the  salmon  spring ; 
To  know  the  spot  of  heather 

That  hides  the  strongest  wing ; 
To  tell  the  moon*8  compliance 

With  hail,  rain,  wind,  and  snow— 
Ha,  ha^  this  is  the  science 

Of  Roger  GoodfelWw. 

Vi 

For  wine,  to  think  nought  of  it,    • 
With  Jolly  good  ale  wheii  lined ; 

Nor  IHa'am  my  lady  covet, 

■    So  housewife  Joan  be  kind ; 

While  of  each  old  state-housewife,  he 
Doth  nothing  ask  to  know—- 

Ha,  ha,  *tis  the  philosophy 
Of  Roger  Goodfellow. 

VI. 

To  say,  "  O  mighty  Maker, 

I  bless  thee,  that  thou  here 
Hast  made  me  thus  iNurtaker 

Of  love  and  lusty  cheer : 
A*  olAer  Min,  oh,  gayer. 

And  jollier  may  I  grow**-— 
Ha,  -His  a  wor  Ay  prayer 

Of  Roger  Goodfellow, 


VII" 


Ho,  ho,  ye  wheezing  whiners  ; 

TekiU.joysoftheluid! 
State-malady-diviners ; 

Yam-qpiimers  drt  of  sand ! 
On  common  aenae  who*4  trample^ 

And  lay  religion  low ; 
For  God's  sake  take  example 

By  Roger  Goodfdlow. 

NOETH. 

Thank  yon,  sir,  you  have  outdone  the  Frenchman.  Heavens !  Tickler, 
what  a  hurst  of  literature  there  will  be  after  the  burial  <^  the  Reform  BiU  I 
All  the  genius  of  the  land  has  been  bottled  up  for  a  year  and  mco-e— «nd 
must  be  in  a  state  of  strong  fermentation.  Soon  as  the  pressure  has  beei^ 
reinoved  by  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere,  tiie  corks  will  fly  up  into 
the^  clouds,  and  the  pent-up  spirit  effervesce  in  brilliant  aspiration. 

i^iosLsa. 
Not  poetry.    **  The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees,'*  in  that  department  We 
/oust  wait  for  the  vintage. 

NORTH. 

AJJ  Oe  great  acbooh  aeem  efltete.    In  the  myatety  ^  natcm^  ^«>  twixi^awt 
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of  births  by  each  mind  is  limited— and  we  must  wait  for  fresh  producers 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridgg—all  the  Sacred  Band — have  doncf 
their  best— their  all — ^but  on  the  hoq^on  I  see  not  the  far-oiF  coming  light 
of  the  foreheads  of  a  new  generiaiUui  oT  poets^.  tliat  dawn  will  rise  over 
Our  graves — perhaps  not  till  the  i^nhiti^^hicjacet"  on  our  tombstones  is  in 
green  obliteration.  The  era  has  been.glorious — that  includes  Cowper  and 
Wordsworth,  Burns  and  Byron.  Ptdm  what  region  of  man's  spirit  shall 
break  a  new  day-spring  of  Song  ?  The  poetry  of  that  long  era  is  instinct 
with  passion— and,  above  aU,  wnh  tiielove  of  nature.  I  know  not  ^om  what 
fresh  fountains  the  waters  may  now  Qow — nor  can  I  imagine  what  hand 
may  unlock  them,  and  lead  them  on  tliefr  mazy  wanderings  over  the  still 
beautified  flowers  and  herbage  of  the  dsedal  emth — ^the  world  of  sense  and  of 
soul.    The  future  is  all  darkness. 

TICKLER. 

Mighty  fine.  But  how  should  you  ?  In  that  case  you  were  the  very  poet 
whose  advent  has  not  yet  been  predicted — and  which  may  not  be-<^haply— 
for  a  hundred  years.    Are  there  no  younkers  ? 

NORTH. 

*^'  A  few — but  equivocal.  I  have  good  hopes  of  Alfred.  TennyiMm.  But  the 
cockneys  are  doing  what  they  may  to  spoil  him — and  if  he  suffers  them  to 
put  their  bird-lime  on  his  feet,  he  will  stick  all  the  days  of  his  life  on  hedge- 
rows, or  leap  fluttering  about  the  bushes.  I  should  be  sorry  for  it — tor 
though  his  wings  are  far  from  being  full-fledged,  they  promise  now  well  in 
the  pinions — and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  him  yet  a  eky-soarer.  His 
"  Golden  Days  of  good  Haroun  Alraschid"  are  extremely  beautiful.  There  is 
feeling — and  fancy— in  his  Oriana.  He  has  a  fine  ear  for  melody  and  har- 
mony too— and  rare  and  rich  glimpses  of  imagination.    He  has — genius* 

TtOKLER. 

Affectations. 

KORTH. 

Too  many.  But  I  admire  Alfred — and  hope--nay  tru8t«->that  one  day  he 
will  prove  himself  a  poet.    If  he  do  not— then  am  I  no  prophet 

TICKLER.  ^ — * 

I  love  L.  E.  L.  ^^ 

So  do  I — and  being  old  giebflc^en,  we  may  blamelessly  make  the  public 
our  confidante.  Hiere  is  9^  passionate  purity  in  all  hex  feelings  that  endears 
to  me  both  her  human  and  her  poetical  character.  She  is  a  true  enthusiast. 
Her  affections  overflow  the  imagery  her  fancy  lavishes  on  all  the  subjects  of 
her  song,  and  colour  it  all  with. a  rich  and  tender  li^ht  which  makes  even 
confusion  beautiful,  gives  a  glowing  charm  even  to  indistinct  conception,  and 
when  the  thoughts  themselves  are  fuUrformed  and  substantial,  which  they 
often  are,  brings  them  prominently  out  upon  the  eye  of  the  soul  in  flashes 
that  startle  us  into  sudaen  admiration.  The  originality  of  her  genius,  me- 
thinks,  is  conspicuous  in  the  choice  of  its  subjects— they  are  unborrowed — 
and  in  her  least  successful  poems— as  ^holes-^-^tfaere  is  no  dearth  of  poetry. 
Her  execution  has  not  Uie  constimmate  elegance  and  grace  of  Felicia 
Hemans — but  she  is  very  young,  and  becoming  every  year  she  lives  more 
mistress  of  her  art— and  has  chiefly  to  learn  now  how  to  use^  her  treasures, 
which,  profuse  as  she  has  been,  are  fii  abundant  store ;  and,  in  good  truth, 
the  fair  and  happy  being  has  a  fertile  imagination, — the  soil  of  Her  soul,  if 
allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  one  sunnysummer,  would,  I  predict,  yield  a  still 
richer  and  more  glorious  harvest.  I  love  Miss  Landon — for  in  her  genius 
does  the  work  of  duty— the  union  of  the  two  is  "  beautiful  exceeding- 
ly"—and  virtue  is  its  own  reward;  far  beyond  the  highest  meed  of  praise 
ever  bestowed  by  critic— though  round  her  fair  forehead  is  already  wreath* 
ed  the  immortal  laurel. 

TICKLER. 

Her  novel  ^s  briiiiant. 

NORTH. 

Throughout 

''  This  morning  give*  us  promlBe  of  a  g\otVo\x%  ^1*^ 
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You  admire  good  l^tin  verses^  Tickler  !  Here  are  tome--b7  Aat  accom- 
plished scholar,  the  Rev.  G.  J.  A.  Prake,  who  is  williQg  they  should  ap« 
pear  in  our  pages,  in  which  are  somettmeB  set  a  few  rare  classical  gems, 
^f  is  thus  he  does  honour  to  the  Hema&s.  Let  me  recite  the  lovely  original 

THB  PttiB^P  BIRP. 
8Y  Hfi9  ^SJIANS. 

Eetum>  retuTA,  my  Bird  \ 

I  have  dress'd  tbv  cage  with  flowers, 
"lis  lovely  as  a  violet  bank 

In  the  heart  of  forest  bowers. 

<^  I  am  free,)  I  am  free,  I  return  uo  more ! 
The  weary  time  of  the  cage  is  o'er  1 
Through  Uie  rolling  clou£  I  cau  soar  on  high, 
The  sky  is  ai'ound  me,  the  blue  bright  fkji 

*^  The  hills  lie  beneath  rooi  tqpread  far  and  clear. 
With  their  glowing  heath-flowers  and  bounding  deer ; 
I  see  the  waves  flash  on  the  suuny  shore— ^ 
I  am  free,  I  am  free-i-I  return  no  more  I*' 

Alas,  alaifr  my  Bird  I 

Why  seek^t  thou  to  be  free  ? 
Wer't  thou  not  blest  in  thy  Uttle  bower. 

When  thy  song  breathed  nought  but  glee  ? 

'5  Did  my  song  of  the  summer  breathe  nought  but  glee  ? 
Did  the  voice  of  the  captive  aeem  sweet  to  thee  P 
— O !  hadst  thou  known  its  deep  meaning  well. 
It  had  tales  of  a  burning  heart  to  tell ! 

. «  From  a  dream  of  the  forest  that  music  sprang^ 
Through  its  notes  the  peal  of  a  torrent  rang ; 
And  its  dym^  fall,  when  it  sooth'd  thee  best, 
Slgh'd  for  wild  flowers  and  a  leafy  nest" 

Was  it  with  thee  thus,  mv  Biid  ? 

Yet  thine  eye'flash'd  clear  and  bright  I 
I  have  seen  the  glance  of  sudden  joy 

In  its  quick  and  dewy  light. 

^  It  flashed  with  the  fire  of  a  tameless  race. 
With  the  soul  of  the  wild  wood,  my  native  place! 
With  tlie  spirit  that  panted  through  heaven  to  soar-« 
Woo  me  not  back— t  return  no  more ! 

^*  My  home  is  high,  amidst  rocking  trees, 
Uy  kindred  things  are  the  star  and  tiie  breeze. 
And  the  fount  uncheck'd  in  its  lonely  play. 
And  the  odours  that  wander  afar,  away !" 

Farewell,  farewell,  then.  Bird ! 

I  have  call'd  on  spirits  gone. 
And  it  may  be  they  joy'd  like  tJiee  to  part, 

Like  thee,  that  wert  all  my  own ! 


^Ifthey  were  captives,  and  pined  like  me. 
Though  hv9  joar  miard  them,  they  VoV  &  V> 


\)At(%^\ 


'^  Call  them  not  back  when  the  chain  is  riTen, 
When  the  way  of  the  pinion  is  til  throa|4i  hearen  I 
Farewell !— vrith  vpj  sonff  tiirdag^  tiie  douds  I  tear, 
I  pierce  the  blue  skies— -f  am  Earth'ii  to  more  P 

CABMEN  LATIMK  BBpDITUM. 

Jam  redi»  dilecta  AtIs^  ad  puellam 
Flore  quse  moltd  ddcoraVIt  aulam 
Dulc^  frondosse  ut  tIoUs  olentem 

Abdita  sflns. 

Libera  ego !  non  unauamiBd  te  eaptira  redibo  t 
Fessaque  prsetenit  catceris  hora  mihi. 

Nubila  per  liquidi  sublimis  deferor  al&— 
^tnere  cingor  ovans^^-nthere  cssruleo ! 

Despiciam  loxig^  subsparsacacuminaygaudet 
Gervus  um.  croceis  luzuriare  ju^ : 

Despiciam  aprica  quiim  candet  fluctus  arend : 
Libera  sum!  reditfksimmemoraBtrapeto! 

Hei  mihi !  dilecta  Avis,  ah  1  Vagari 
Quis  tibi  suasit?  fueratcubile 
Nonne  pergratum,  melos  ut  de^sti 

Nil  nisi  lAtom? 

Lsetum  ego  visa  li\A  perfiondere  tempore  carmen 
^stivo  ?  aut  captffi  vox  tibi  Iseta  fuit  ? 

Si  tanttim  audieras,  etiam  graviora  referri, 
Quantus  inest  Cordi  cttrmlnibusque  ddorf 

Ingemu^e  modis  absentlB  somnia  sflvse ; 

Et  melos  irrueret  more  raentis  aquse; 
Te  quoque  cum  mulcens,  leni  ezpirayerat  audi, 

Fronde  torum  ceclni  floriferumque  nemus^ 

Me  fefellisti,  mea  Avis  ?  Mtore 
Usque  perdaros  oculos  repent^ 
Gaudily  rore  ut  liquido,  micare 

Lumine  yidi ! 

Indomitse  micu^re  superbo  lumine  ^tis—  ^ 
Silvse  anima  indomitse,  silvse  ubi  nata  fui ! 

Per  spatia  ampla  poll  cupidissima  solvere  pennas— ^ 
Carpere,  non  unquam  restituenda^viam ! 

Est  domus  arboreae  nutanti  in  vertice  frondfs, 
Sunt  germana  animse  sidus  et  aura  mese ; 

Fonsque  procul  sola  qui  ludere  gaudet  arena— 
Undique  q[ul  circa  dulcS  vagatur  odor. 

Jam  vale,  dilecta  Avis!  evocavi 
Forsitan  Isetos  comlte^  abire, 
Te  velut,  sperans  retinere  amoris 

Vincula  cordL 

Languida  si  mecum  membra  et  captlva  trahebant 
Quamvis  Amor  cuatoft— de^t  Xmcn\%  is^ta. 
LmtitiA  exillunt  vinclis,  terrasqae  t^ViiifrasaX^ 
Viribus  alatis,  lo  triumphs  \  cuaxKi^ 
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Nee  revoca  sublata — ^aovam  nee  finge  eatenam 

Per  spatium  cseli  carpit  ut  ala  viam. 
Jamque  vale — ^ascendoper  nubila  carmine  gaudeus, 

iEtheris  hie  subeo  cserula— Terra,  vale ! 

TICKliER. 

Worthy  of  Tibullus,  or— Vincent  Bourne. 

NORTH. 

Great  things  remain  to  be  sud  and  sung,  Timothy,  of  the  sea. 

TICKLER. 

Before  the  Reading  Public  be  sea-sick. 

NORTn. 

A  mighty  Marine  Poem  is  a  desideratum  in  the literatureof  the  world. 

TICKLER. 

Do  you  mean  a  long  poem  by  a  marine  ?  and  if  so,  foot  or  horse-marine  ? 

NORTH. 

Don't  be  silly.  Tickler.    There  is  no  humour  in  mere  nonsense. 

TICKLER. 

Plagiary! 

NOBTH. 

Falconer*s  Shipwreck  is  a  most  ingenious  performance — and  affecting, 
not  only  in  itself,  there  bein^in  it  not  a  few  passages  of  the  simplest  human 
pathetic,  but  for  the  sake  otthe  seaman  who  composed  it  on  many  a  mid- 
night watch,  and  perished  in  the  Apollo  frigate  wnen  she  went  down  with 
all  her  crew  **  far  far  at  sea."  Yet  'tis  little  read,  I  suspect ;  and  has  in- 
spired no  kindred  but  superior  strain,  through  more  than  half  a  century— • 

TICKLER. 

Seamen  have  seldom  time  to  write  long  poems.  Kit ;  and  then  their  edu- 
cation is  what  it  ought  to  be,  practical,  not  poetical— -«- 

NORTH. 

Their  whole  life  is  poetry,  Timothy-*— 

TICKLER. 

Interspersed  with  some  severe  prose.  Kit,  as  you  would  know,  my  man, 
had  you  ever  been  at  the  mast-head  on  a  look-out  for  a  lee-shore  in  a 
squally  day  when  the  master  had  lost  his  reckoning^and— ^- 

NORTH. 

Hold  your  tongue.  You  are  murdering  the  King's  Euglish.  If  our  Wil- 
liam were  to  overhear  you,  or  Basil  Half,  or  Marryatt,  or  Glascock,  you 
would  get "  a  dozen,"  you  land-lubber,  for  your  lingo,  which  is  about  as 
like  the  true  sea-tongue,  Timothy,  as  the  paw  of  a  tortoise-shell  cat  that  of 
a  white  bear. 

TICKLER. 

The  technical  language  of  no  art  should  ever  be  admitted  into  poetry. 

NORTH. 

Sumph !  How  else  could  a  poet  shew  a  ship  sailing  on  whitey  brown 
paper,  as  on  the  blue-green  sea  ? 

TICKLER. 

By  flashing  her  into  life  and  motion  by  the  creative  energy  of  general 
terms. 

NORTH. 

Good,  my  dear  Tickler.  Much  may  be  so  done— witness  Campbell's 
glorious  Mariners  of  England.  And  indeed  a  ship  is  in  the  imagination  of 
the  merest  squab  a  thing  so  majestical,  that  she  is  like  the  devilhimself,— 
only  speak  of  her  and  she  appears. 

TICKLER. 

Good,  my  dear  Kit.    I  owe  you  one. 

NORTH. 

But  what  then?  Cannot  she  bear  being  spoken  of,  aye,  in  the  loftiest 
flights  of  song,  in  the  language  sailors  love,  the  language  dear  to  Britannia 
as  she  sits  enthroned  on  the  cliffs  of  Albion,  and  who,  \om  «a  tX^fi^  o\>«^ 
themooD,  eball  rule  the  wares  ? 

TICKLBK. 


TJ^tnw  f        XiM.«B..  t 


f • 
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NORTH. 

Dryden  has  been  jeered  by  suriy  Sam  for  the  use  of  some  tecbnical  nau- 
tical terms  in  one  of  his  poems — and  justly ;  for  never  was  there  such 
a^^e— such  laughable  ignorance,  as  therein  exhibited  by  that  illustrious 
Cockney.  Mr  Place,  the  tailor,  might  as  well  call  a  marlin-spike  a  needle. 
1^0 w,  sheer  ignorance,  on  whatever' subject,  by  sea  or  land,  but  especially 
by  sea,  assuming  uncalled-for  the  office  of  rarest  knowledge,  is  disgusting 
even  in  a  great  poet  like  *'  glorious  John."  Besides,  even  had  he  employed 
such  terms  aright,  they  had  been  absurd,  bolting  out  suddenly  in  a  single 
stanza,  and  never  more  seen  or  heard  of,  in  a  poem  stinking  of  shore  instead 
of  smelling  of  sea.  But  let  a  poet  who  knows  and  feels  the  grandeur  of 
the  character  and  occupation  and  appearance  of  the  ocean-roamers,  speak 
of  them  in  calm  or  storm,  in  battle  or  on  the  blocks,  in  language  ennobled 
and  consecrated  to  every  patriot's  soul  by  the  naval  triumphs  of  England; 
let  him  speak  of  a  man-ot-war  in  a  style  that  shews  he  knows  a  nrigate 
from  a  three-decker,  a  cutter  from  a  sdiooner,  a  brig  from  a  ship,  and  the 
captain's  gig  from  a  quaker's  whiskey,  and  Neptune  shall  be  to  him  Apollo, 
the  Nereids  the  Muses,  and  every  line  shall  be  a  line  of  liffht— all  a-dazzle 
with  appropriate  words,  surcharged  with  the  imagery  of  me  great  deep. 

TIGKIiER. 

Heai'I  hear!  hear  I 

NORTH. 

No  "  technical  terras  of  art  in  poetry.*'  O  sumph  of  sumphs !  why  sayest 
thou  so  ?  What !  not  of  the  art  tbiU  Ia3r8  its  hand  on  the' ocean  s  mane,  and  em<* 
boldens  man  to  scorn  the  monster  in  his  foamy  wrath,  as  if  he  were  a  lamb 
lying  asleep  on  the  sunny  brae !  But  I  spesk  of  the  science  of  the  sea ;  and 
its  language  is  in  itself  magnificent,  many  of  its  words  are  like  winds  and 
waves — imitative  harmony  of  sound  md  motion,  and  light  and  gloom— 

TiCKLfiR. 

Stop — stop — stop — hai'mony  of  ligfat  and  gloom ! 
Yes— you  blockhead.    But— — 

TICKLER. 

What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by — But? 

N<MEt^!r. 

Would  you  weigh  anchor  in  a  poem,  with  a  'ship  before  your  eyes,  as  if 
you  were  putting  the  mail-coach  in  motion  from  me  inn  at  Torsonce  ?  Is 
starboard  a  mean  word  ?  or  larboard?  Or  beating  to  windward  ?  or  drifting 
to  leeward  ?  or  eating  ye  out  of  the  wind? 

TICKLER. 

The  wild  ass  is  said,  finely,  to  devour  the  wind— • 

NORTH. 

Well,  gulp  away.    Or  the  wind's  eye  ? — or— but 

TICKLER. 

What  the  devil,  sir,  do  you,  can  you  mean,  by  eternally  using  the  word 
But  ?    Do  you  mean  to  be  personal  ? 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Timothy — lend  me  your  ears — here  are  some  verses  that  give 
all  such  shallow  and  senseless  critics  the  squabash. 

THE  FORGING  OF  THE  ANCHOR. 

Come,  see  the  Dolphin's  Anchor  forg'd ;  'tis  at  a  white  heat  now : 

The  bellows  ceased,  the  fiames  decreased;  though  on  the  forge's  brow. 

The  little  fiames  still  fitfully  play  through  the  sable  mound; 

And  fitfully  you  still  may  see  the  grim  smiths  ranking  round. 

All  clad  in  leathern  panoply,  their  broad  hands  only  bare ; 

Some  rest  upon  their  sledges  here,  some  work  the  windlass  there. 

The  windlass  strains  the  tackle  chains,  the  bkckmoviu<^ Yawn e^X^'vv.N 
And  red  and  deep,  a  liuodred  veins  burst  out  at  e^ex^  iDiDLt^)^*. 
/iP\^f/  S?^^'  'i??^*  ^  outright— O,  Vulcan,  vi\aX  a  «l\o^  \ 
Tjs  bJmdwg  white,  'tie  Wasting  bright  5  the  Vi\g\i  auu  a\&afta  itfA*  «»^ 
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The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  eai'th,  such  fiery  fearful  show; 

The  roof-ribs  swarth,  the  candent  hearth,  the  ruddy  lurid  row 

Of  smiths,  that  stand,  an  ardent  band,  like  men  before  the  foe; 

As,  quivering  through  his  fleece  of  flame,  the  sailing  monster,  slow 

Sinks  on  the  anvil— all  about,  the  faces  fiery  (rrow— 

<<  Hurrah !"  they  shout,  **  leiq;>  out— l€Ap  outr  banff,  bang,  the  sledges  go  : 

Hurrah !  the  jetted  lightnings  are  hissing  high  and  low; 

A  hailing  fount  of  fire  ip  struck  at  ererv  squashing  blow; 

The  leamern  msdl  rebounds  tiie  hail;  the  rattling  cinders  strow 

The  ground  around;  at  every  bound  the  sweltering  fountains  flow; 

And  thick  and  loud,  the  swinking  crowd,  at  every  stroke,  pant "  ho  I" 

Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters ;  leap  out  and  lay  on  load ! 

Let's  forge  a  eoodly  Anchor ;  a  Bower,  thick  and  broad : 

For  a  heart  of  oak  is  hangine  on  every  blow,  I  bode ; 

And  I  see  the  good  Ship  riding,  all  In  a  perilous  road. 

The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lee ;  the  roll  of  ocean  pour*d 

From  stem  to  stem,  sea  after  sea;  the  mainmast  by  the  board ; 

The  bulwarks  down;  the  rudder  gone;  the  boats  stove  at  the  chains; 

But  courage  still,  brave  mariners — the  Bower  yet  remains. 

And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns  save  when  ye  pitch  sky  high. 

Then  moves  his  head,  as  though  he  said,  **  Fear  nothing— here  am  1 1" 

Swing  in  your  strokes  in  order ;  let  foot  and  hand  keep  time, 

Your  blows  make  music  sweeter  far  than  any  steeple's  chime ; 

But  while  ye  swing  your  sledges,  sing ;  and  let  the  burthen  be. 

The  Anchor  is  the  Anvil  King,  and  royal  craftsmen  we ! 

Strike  in,  strike  in — ^the  sparks  begin  to  dull  their  rustling  red ; 

Our  hammers  ring  with  sharper  dtn,  our  work  will  soon  oe  sped : 

Our  Anchor  soon  must  change  his  bed  of  fiery  rich  aiTay,' 

For  a  hammock  at  the  roaring  bows,  or  an  oozy  couch  of  clay ; 

Our  Anchor  soon  must  change  the  lay  of  merry  craftsmen  here. 

For  the  Yeo-heave-o',  and  the  Heave-away,^and  the  sighing  seaman's  cheer ; 

When,  weighing  slow,  at  eve  they  go,  far,  far  from  love  and  home ; 

And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a  row,  wail  o'er  the  ocean  foam. 

In  livid  and  obdurate  gloom  he  darkens  down  at  last; 

A  shapely  one  he  is,  and  strong,  as  ei'er  from  cat  was  cast— • 

O  trusted  and  trustworthy  guard,  if  thou  hadst  life  like  me. 

What  pleasures  would  thy  toils  reward  beneath  the  deep  green  sea! 

O  deep  Seardiver,  who  might  then  behold  such  sights  as  thou  ? 

The  hoary  monster's  palaces  I  methinks  what  joy  'twere  now 

To  go  plumb  plunging  down  amid  the  assembly  of  the  whales. 

And  feel  the  chum'd  sea  round  me  boil  beneath  their  scourging  tails  I 

Then  deep  in  tangle-woods  to  fi^ht  the  fierce  sea  imicom. 

And  send  him  foiled  and  bellowmg  back,  for  all  his  ivory  hoin ; 

To  leave  the  subtle  sworder-fish  of  bony  blade  forlorn ; 

And  for  the  ghastly-grinning  shark  to  laugh  his  iaws  to  scorn ; 

To  leap  down  on  the  kraken's  back,  where  'mid  Norwegian  isles 

He  lies,  a  lubber  anchorage  for  sudden  shallow'd  miles ; 

Till  snorting,  like  an  under-sea  volcano,  off  he  rolls ; 

Meanwhile  to  swing,  a-buffetin^  the  far  astonished  shoals 

Of  his  back-browsing  ocean-calves ;  or,  haply  in  a  cove, 

Shell-strown,  and  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Undine's  love. 

To  find  the  long-hair'd  mermaidens ;  or,  hard  by  icy  lands. 

To  wrestle  with  the  Sea-serpent,  upon  cerulean  sands. 

O  broad-armed  Fisher  of  the  Deep,  whose  sports  can  equal  thine  ? 

The  Dolphin  weigha  a  thousand  tons,  that  tu^  thy  cablA  line  ; 
And  night  by  night,  'tis  thy  delight,  Iliy  glory  day  lay  day » 
Through  sabie  sea  and  breaker  wldte^  the  s^t  game  \ft  \Jiay— * 
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O  lodger  in  the  ftea-kings'  halls^  couldst  thou  but  understand 
Whose  be  the  white  bones  by  thy  side,  or  who  that  dHpping  band, 
Slow  swaying  in  the  heaving  wave,  that  round  about  thee  bend. 
With  sounds  like  breakers  in  a  dream  bleflskig  their  ancient  friend-— 
Oh,  couldst  thou  know  what  heroes  glide  with  larger  steps  round  thee. 
Thine  iron  side  would  swell  with  prroe ;  thou*dst  leap  within  the  sea! 

Give  honour  to  their  memories  who  left  the  pleHi^ant  strand. 
To  shed  their  blood  so  freely  for  the  love  or  Father-land^ 
Who  left  their  chance  of  quiet  ase  and  ^assy  churchyard  grave. 
So  freely,  for  a  restless  bed  amid  the  tossing  wave— 
Oh,  though  our  Anchor  may  not  be  all  I  have  fondly  sung. 
Honour  him  for  their  memory,  whose  Inmes  he  goes  among  I 

TICKLER. 

That  will  do.    Three  cheers— my  old  boy— for  the  Wooden  Walls ! 

(Hurra  !  hurra  !  hurra  /) 

NORtH. 

Had  I  kept  to  the  navy,  Tim,  'tis  needless  to  say  who  had  won  Tra- 
falgar. 

TICKLER. 

Kept  to  the  navy !    So  you  were  once  a  Middy  ? 

NORTH. 

1  served  before  the  mast— a  volunteer. 

TICKLER. 

Pressed  at  Portsmouth,  while  sowing  your  wild  oats.  Poor  Poll !— But 
is  the  "  Forging  of  the  Anchor"  your  own— Kit ? 

NORTH. 

I  wish  it  were.  But  the  world  will  yet  hear  of  the  writer.  Belfast  gave  him 
birth— I  believe — ^and  he  bears  the  same  name  with  a  true  poet  of  our  own 
Scotland—Fergusson.  Maffa  will  be  proud  of  introducing  him  to  the  world. 
There  are  not  such  a  noble  race  of  men  in  the  wide  world  as  our  sailors 
and  soldiers — and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  they  have  their  own  organ  now  to 
record  and  to  emblazon  the  deeds  of  the  brave— to  defend  their  rights  and 
privileges— and  vindicate,  against  all  shabby  civilians/the  character  of  their 
order — The  United  Service  Journal. 

TICKLER. 

A  spirit-stirring  work,  full  of  useful  instruction  in  these  ti'oubled  times-— 
North. 

NORTH. 

Contributed — edited — read  by  men— and  gentlemen— and  I  will  add— 
Christians.  For,  war  there  must  be  in  this  world,  for  some  centuries  to 
come ;  and  thereifore  let  us  fight  with  as  much  humanity  as  is  consistent 
with  the  end  in  view,  the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  all  our  enemies. 

TICKLER. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  thi?  savage  slang  in  the  radical  newspapers 
against  some  article  or  other  in  the  last  number  of  that  admirable  Journal  ? 

NORTH. 

Some  say  there's  a  secret  under  it;  it  seems  to  my  simple  and  unsuspect- 
ing mind,  the  pure  spite  of  baffled  sc^dition  and  rebellion.  Some  excellent 
smdier,  whose  countenance  would  get  as  red  as  his  coat  at  the  thought  of 
shame  befalling  a  brother  in  ai-ms,  when  called  upon  to  preserve  property 
or  life  from  the  wicked  madness  of  an  infuriated  rabble,  has  therein  explain- 
ed the  plan  that  the  military  ought  to  pursue  with  mobs  whose  immediate 
object  IS  fire,  robbery,  rape,  and  murder,  and  their  ultimate  object  the  same 
as  that  of  the  demago^es  who  drive  them  to  such  desperate  crimes— the 
destruction,  namely,  of  all  social  order,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  state. 

TICKLER. 

Proper-'-aud  patriotic* 

NORTH. 

Most  conaiderMte  and  hmnanQ.  But  thenr«-4eat)i  \o  IdoA  \^v^%  ^  ^^RilMt| 
Hence  gnashing  of  teeth  among  the  cowardB  of  t\iepT^^^^Ti%>«aSL'^^'**^ 
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ings  of  fetid  bile  upon  the  brave,  who  would  fain  save,  by  forewarniDg, 
the  "  swinish  multitude." 

TICKLER. 

Burke  got  abused  for  that  epithet 

NORTH. 

As  he  did  for  many  others  as. eternally  truthful;  and  therefore  I  say 
^  swinish.'*  Let  the  ruffian  stand  forth  from  the  rabble,  who  dares  to  in- 
sult us  for  that  word  '*  swinish/'  step  into  the  ring,  and  strip,  and  in  one 
round,  Old  North  will  give  him  his  quietus.  I  appeal  to  Two  Hundred 
Numbers,  nearly,  of  this  Magazine,  in  proof  of  our  love  for  the  people. 
Their  virtues  we  have  eulogized — as  have  all  our  Contributors ;  their  suf- 
ferings we — the  Tories— have  sympathized  with — and  done  our  best— 
(what  pauper  patriot,  bankrupt  alike  in  fortune  and  in  honour,^  dare  deny 
-it  ?)— by  pen  and  purse  to  relieve;-  are  we,  therefore,  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  the  most  appropriate  word  in  the  English  language,  when  we 
see,  with  our  very  bodily  eyes,  a  whole  legion  of  devils  entering  into  a 
raging  rabble,  and  transforming  them,  with  a  sudden  change  beyond  the 
power  of  all  the  sorcerers  of  sedition,  into  a  herdof  swine,  that,  instead  of 
rushing  into  the  sea  and  grunting  out  bells  and  bubbles  till  their  carcasses 
float  filthily  together  like  one  multifai'ious  carcass  in  a  drowned  death, 
have  gathered  themselves,  under  that  demoniac  possession,  from  the  lanes 
and  alleys,  where  they  had  their  styes,  of  a  great  city,  into  the  streets  and 
squares,  and  obedient  to  their  how  brutal  nature,  making  use  of  the  human 
faculties  still  left  them,  to  set  the  city  on  fire,  scampering  up  and  down  the 
lines  of  burning  houses,  while  the  cry  of  the  Radicals  is  sent  up  with  the 
sparks  Uiat  kindle  the  night-sky,  ^'  Reform  I  reform  I  tyrants !  Behold  and 
tremble  at  the  Ma jes  ty  of  the  People  !" 

TICKLER. 

Good — sti'ong — true. 

NORTH. 

Would  I  hang  the  rioters  ?  Not  if  I  could  help  it.  But  if  such  incen- 
diaries be  pardoned— there^  is  no  law  any  longer  in  this  land. 

TICKLER. 

Unless  their  lives  be  spared,  that  punishment  may  fall  on  the— Instigators. 

NORTH. 

Who  are  they  ?  The  Ministry  and  the  Press.  Not  every  member, 
perhaps,  of  the  revolutionary  Ministry-^not  every  member,  certainly,  of  the 
revolutionary  Press ;  but  those  who  preached  to  the  populace  such  ser- 
mons that  the  sole  practical  conclusion  ignorant  congre^tions  could  draw 
from  them  was — ^^  Let  us  l)reak  their  bonds  and  cut  then*  cords  asunder-^ 
let  us  terrify  our  tyrants — and  fire  set  us  free." 

tickler. 

The  Morning  Herald  itself,  a  reforming  paper,  but  conducted  in  an  ho- 
nourable and  a  humane  spirit,  has  admitted  almost  all  that  you  have  now 
said — has  proclaimed  it^  and  the  charge  is  proved  against  the  guilty  in 
high  and  in  low  places,  unless  indeed  words  be  but  empty  air^  and  sinless 
therefore,  the  mere  syllablings  of  sedition. 

tickler. 

Poor  Brereton ! 

north. 
Peace  to  his  ashes.  He  saw  not  the  "  coming  events,*'  even  when  they 
"  flung,"  not  only  their  *«  shadows  before,"  but  their  own  grimness  black 
on  his  very  face ;  and  if  he  had  not  his  secret  instructions  from  the  Go- 
vernment, which  I  do  not  believe,  he  had  his  open  instructions  from  the 
press  it  patronizes,  and  obeying  them,  but  with  no  congenial  spirit,  he  de- 
livered himself  up  to  shame,  sorrow,  and  death. 

tickler. 

The  imfortunate  man  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  behave  as  he  did  to 

the  mob.    The  belief  shewed  weakness  of  understanding,  and  caused  con- 

duct^  Id  which  the  hanons  of  the  Boldier  vraa  «acn&c«0L\A  ^'««aE&.^ftsiR%f»!i 

If  ope  of  conciliating  the  base  and  brutal  mo\>,\>y  \xes»asMt  ^wi  %%  l<te»^ 

ana  Jbrothen  embarked  in  the  Mxne  chwe*  «l,VK>,wsa«tW.^i«ni«JtV^  »»a 
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alas !  And  bo  Baying,  as  a  smith  indignanlly  testified,  he  shook  hands  with 
the  **  lowest  of  the  low"— and  that,  too,  after  he  had  declared  his  ^ar« 
that  they  would  murder  the  dragoons  I  For  his  own  life.  Colonel  Brereton 
had  no  fears.    Doubtless,  he  was  penonidly  brave.    But- — 

MOBTH. 

And  yet  there  are  public  writers  who  have  proposed  paying  marks  of 
honour  to  his  memory,  as  a  soldier  imtiBrvice-— oiat  the  conduct,  which  his 
sensibility  tq  shame  drove  him  to  expiate  so  lamentably,  might  be  held  up 
to  the  admiration  and  imitadim  of  thetBriHaharmy ! 

TICKtBR. 

Incredible  baseness !— if  any  basenosa  were  incredible  in  the  sulky,  sullen, 
and  savage  soul  of  a  revolutionist. 

NORTU. 

Yet  had  Colonel  Brereton  acted  with  ordinary  enerr^,  my  Lord  Al- 
thorp  might — would  have  spoken  with  disgust  and  incugnation*— little 
accustomed  thougb  he  be  to  *^  speak  eloquently**— of  the  ^  Bristol  mas« 
sacre." 

TICKLER^ 

Ay!  MinisterSjWhoafenot  only  the  courteous  correspondeikts,  but  the 
humble,  obliged,  and  grateful  servants  of  Political  Unions,  by  themselves 
denounced  as  illegal,  and  which  passed  seditious  resolutions  in  their  very 
teeth,  are  the  likeliest  men  in  the  world  to  have  desired  to  break,  a  mill* 
tary  officer  for  dispersing  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  one  of  their  own  mobs. 
You  remember  the  7th  Cpod.  of  Horace  ? 

HOBATIAN  VERSION  [ePODON  VII.] 
ON  MEETING  THE  BIRHflfGHAM  HOB,  DEC.  1831. 

Whither  away,  ye  dirty  devils  ? 
Why  have  ye  drawn  your  fire-shovels, 
Shoulder'd  your  pokers^  and  left  your  hovels  ? 
Not  enough  yet  of  your  Bristol  revels  ? 

Not,  ril  warrant,  like  lusty  fellows. 
Going  to  save  us  from  Whiegery's  malice; 
Han£omely  handcuffing,  &wa.  from  tiie  palace. 
Old  Touch-me-not,  to  a  goodly  gallows. 

No ;  but  fulfilling  the  hifiders  cravinffs*^ 
Lending  yourse^es  to  your  own  ensiavin^p— 
Where  are  the  Whi^,  so  rank  in  their  rlivmgs ; 
Asses  so  mad  in  their  misbehavings  ? 

Snooks,  I  say,  is  it  cold  or  hunger  ? 
What  ails  Snivel  and  Snake,  I  wonder- 
All  run  mad  after  rape  aad  plunder. 
Bit  by  a  Revolution-Monger  ? 

Scabs  of  the  Legion-leper !  are  ye  ? 
Why  do  I  ask,  when  your  faces  carry 
Lechery,  treachery,  gluttony-^Marry, 
God  send  you  a  merciful  adversary ! 

So  stands  England's  penal  charter ; 
Even  so,  in  every  quarter. 
Shall  a  red  atonement  smart  her 
For  the  sacred  blood  of  a  Royal  Martyr  I 

NORTH 

Ajr!  that's  right^let's  he  cheevY^^l  challeiige  yon  W  u  .tooto^X  ^^  ^\»t« 
mte  song,    I  give  the  suhjecU 


A  NIW  SONa,  TO  BS  SUNG  BT  ALL  LOT  At  A!fD  IIMJl  MJtJBOTB. 

VORTH. 

Ye  good  honest  Englishmen,  loyal  and  trae, 
That»  born  in  Old  England,  look  not  for  a  New, 
And  your  £a(ihen'  old  principles  love  to  pursue. 


Join,  join  in  our  chorus,  while  yet  we  may  sing. 
Spite  of  treason,  ud  blasphemy-—**  God  save  we  KIb§ 


i> 


TIOKLBB. 

Priests,  Prelates,  and  Churchmen,  who  honour  the  creed 
For  which  martyrs  have  bled,  for  which  martyrs  may  bleed, 
When  Atibieists  and  Papista  your  flocks  shall  mislead } 
Join,  join  in  our  chorus,  and  loyally  sing. 
From  fiendish  conspiracy—**  God  save  the  King !" 

MOBTH. 

Ye  that  mean  to  stand  firm  by  a  Protestant  throne, 

Nor  would  see  Church  or  King  be  deprired  of  tiieir  own ; 

Nor  for  bread  to  the  poor  would  but  give  them  a  stone ; 

Join,  join  in  our  chorus,  and  resolute  sing, 

With  the  true  vdoe  of  loyalty—'*  God  save  the  King !" 

TICKLER. 

Ye  that  know  well  the  plots  of  fool,  knave,  and  profane, 

That  the  very  first  act  of  the  Devil's  own  reign 

Would  episcopize  Cobbott,  and  canonise  Pame; 

Join,  join  in  our  chorus  defiance  to  fiing 

At  their  blasphemous  rage,  and  cry-—**  God  save  the  KiBgl*' 

NORTH. 

Ye  that  know  when  Whig  Radical  Orators  shine. 
And  bewilder  the  mobs  whom  they  urge  to  combine, 
What  mischievous  devils  get  ittto  the  swine ;    ' 
Join,  join  in  our  chorus,  and  gire  tikem  a  ring, 
To  keep  them  from  delvingw*^o,  **  God  save  tiie  King  I*' 

TICKLER. 

Ye  that  honour  the  laws  that  our  forefathers  made.  : 
And  would  not  see  the  laurels  tiliey  twined  for  us  mde, 
Nor  would  yield  up  your  wealth  to  the  cant  of  "  free  trade ; 
Join,  join  in  our  chorus,  and  let  the  world  ring 
With  our  commerce  and  glory — and  "  God  save  the  King !" 

All  ye  that  are  foes  to  mean  oolbbles  and  quirks. 

And  twopenny  Btatesmen,  wen  known  by  their  works, 

That  have  us^d  the  poor  Greeks  ten  times  worse  ih«i  the  Turks; 

Join,  join  in  our  chorus,  and  manftilly  sing. 

With  good  English  honesty—**  God  s«ve  the  Kingl" 

TICKLER. 

Defend  us  from  hypocrites,  save  us  from  quacks. 

From  saintly  Macauleya,  and  some  other  Macs, 

And  from  white  sugar  said  to  be  made  by  free  blacks ; 

Join,  join  in  our  chorus,  and  still  let  us  cling 

To  our  ships  and  our  colonies—**  God  save  the  King! 


1) 


» 


NORTH. 

From,  of  $11  tk$  vile  humbugs  that  ever  waa  V]low1^ 
That  vUm  aiidireat,  Sierra  Leone, 
TbiU mtdum-mniffB^  howl,  and  poor  BngUaVimm  fC^wa; 


Join,  join  in  <mr  dioniBi  the  downMl  to  dag 

Of  iMlfee  and  alaiider«-«iid  ''God  m?o  tlio  lOigr* 

TIOKUHIU 

Ye  nobles,  stand  forth,  and  defend  0%  to  greaty 
From  political  sophistBy  tlieirjargOB  jnd  ]wate» 
Defend  Church  and  KUig^  and  IcMpboth  liitMir  itata; 
Join,  join  in  our  chorus*  a  bleadw  to  bring 
On  the  land  of  our  fathers— and  ^6od  Ba?e  the  King  I" 

IfOBTS. 

Defend  us  once  more  from  the  Begidde  Bill* 

And  the  Bedlamite  WhiflB»  that  hare  oayaed  so  much  iU| 

And  would  bind  our  bold  Klwto  iMr  abaolute  will ; 

Join,  join  in  our  chinrusy  and  ««Di  let  ua  dkig 

To  the  laws  of  Old  Kaglwad «  and ""  God  saTO  the  King  I*' 

TlOKUa. 

From  Lord  ChaaceUon  aave  us»  who  flop  on  their  kneea, 

And  pretend  to  give  up»  while  thof  bargain  for  feea» 

And  sneer  about  Biahc^  and  eawj  Hhm  sees  i 

Join,  join  in  our  chorus,  and  lorvally  sing^ 

From  8<^eming  hypocrisy—'*  Uod  save  the  King  1'* 

NORTH. 

That  give  friendly  advice  to  the  Lords  they  should  shun. 
That  keep  the  King's  conscience,,  and  let  Mm  have  none, 
And  strip  him  of  all  his  tried  friends  one  by  one ; 
Join,  join  in  our  chorus,  and  fidihfully  sing. 
From  evil  advisers  all~*<  God  save  Ihe  King !" 

TICKLIB* 

From  a  new  House  of  Peers,  that  shall  put  the  old  down, 
And  recruit  from  the  Tinkers  of  Brummagem  town. 
And  set  a  mobility  over  the  Grown; 
Join,  join  in  the  diorus,  and  let  the  rogues  swing. 
And  Uius  be  exalted— so  **  God  save  the  King  l'*^ 

irOBTH. 

From  national  robbers,  call'd  ^  National  Guards," 
That  for  pike  and  for  gun  quit  their  thimbles  and  yards. 
To  hunt  aown  the  gentry,  proeeribed  in  placards ; 
Join,  join  in  our  chorus,  and  roar  as  we  sing, 
From  Frenchified  villainy—**  God  save  the  JKing  !*' 

TIGKLBR. 

From  a  Citizen  King,  and  a  new  La  Fayette, 

With  his  sword  in  tibe  scales  to  weigh  down  a  just  debt, 

And  b^ar  the  w<Hrld  for  the  whins  of  Burdett ; 

Join,  jom  in  our  chorus — all  ready  to  tspthut 

To  the  rescue  from  tyranny--*'  God  save  the  King!'* 

NORTH* 

From  a  dastardly  Ministry,  cringing  and  mean 

To  their  sovereign  mob,  and  reservmg  tiieir  spleen 

To  insult  and  to  bully— a  woman — a  Queen  I^ 

Join,  join  in  our  chorus— true  homage  we  brinff 

To  the  wife  of  our  Monarch— and ''  God  save  tkf.  Kmg  I 

TICKLBB.  ^j^-*^. 
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Join,  join  in  our  chorus,  and  spurn  all  who  wring 

From  the  beggar  his  pittance— here's  "  God  saye  the  King  I" 

NORTH. 

From  defiance  of  law,  and  from  Catholic  rent, 

On  open  sedition  by  demagogues  spent, 

And  from  Parliaments  held  without  England's  consent; 

Join,  join  in  our  chorus — a  downfall  we  sing 

To  all  turbulent  scoundrels-^so  ^  God  save  the  King  I" 

TICKLER. 

Brave  William,  stand  forth  from  your  imdical  rout, 
And  trust  your  old  Peers,  that  sdU  stand  you  about ; 
And,  oh !  above  all,  kick  your  Ministers  out ! 
And  hark  to  our  chorus — for  that's  the  true  thing, 
Hurrah  for  our  country-^and  **  God  save  the  King !" 

NORTH. 

And  if  they  cling  fast,  wrest  them  off  like  a  winch, 

Though  they  biul  v  and  storm  with  their  mobs,  never  flinch. 

Be  the  King  of  Old  England,  ay,  every  inch ; 

And  fear  not,  your  people  will  thankfully  sing  * '  t 

With  true  hearts  and  harmony— •*<  God  save  3ie  KingT''    . 

{Left  sitting.) 


^ 


'*   '         umm-mmmtmm    i       i     m,. 
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NEW  PROJECT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

There  never  was  a  period  when  by  their  projects  for  the  retention 
the  empire  of  Great  Britain  was  be-  of  office,  that  they  find  it  more  ex- 
set  by  80  many  dangers ;  and  they  pedient  to  soothe  and  propitiate  the 
are  all  fearfully  aggravated  by  the  demagogues,  than  to  grapple  with 
consideration  that  the  attention  of  the  refractory  spirit  which  tney  have 
the  public,  which  should  be  concen-  evoked,  and  which  will  be  satisfied 
trated  upon  each  singly,  is  so  scat-  with  nothing  less  than  the  dismem- 
tered  amongst,  or  distracted  by  all  berment  of  the  empire.  The  Roman 
collectively  and  simultaneously,  that  Catholics,  under  the  guidance  of 
but  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  their  prelates,  have  exhibited  a  de- 
the  application  of  the  only  remedies  termination  to  resist  the  payment  of 
by  which  impending  calamities  might  tithes,  even  to  the  shedding  of  blood, 
be  averted.    Our  loreign  policy  fm-  This  is  met  by  Government  with  an 
plies  a  deliberate  abandonment  of  ostentatious  exhibition  pf  peculiar 
the  principles  which  have  heretofore  favour  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bi- 
guaranteed  the  honour  and  main-  shop,  whose  writings  have  more  than 
tained  the  interests  of  England,  and  any  tiling  else  produced  this  resist- 
a  formal  surrender  of  the  advantages  ance ;  and  witn  a  declaration  which 
which  were  gained  after  twenty  years  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  the  pro- 
of war,  and  by  an  unparalleled  expen-  perty  of  the  clergy  must  be  invaoed ! 
diture  of  treasure  and  effusion  of  An  opposition  is  raised  against  scrip- 
blood.  At  home,  our  venerable  con-  tural  education,  on  the  part  of  those 
stitution  is  about  to  be  cut  up  piece-  who  have  always  preferred  darkness 
meal,  and  put  into  Medea's  kettle  by  to  light,  upon  the  ground  of  attempts 
our  radical  regenerators, — only  be-  at  proselytism  which  were  never 
cause  it  has  been  regulated  by  a  prin-  made,  and  of  which,  upon  enquiry, 
ciple  of  accommodation  which  has  the  parties  implicated  in  the  charie 
enabled  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  im-  are  acquitted ;  and  this  is  made  the 
provement  of  the  age,  and  ensured,  excuse  for  bringing  forward  a  pro- 
notwithetanding  the  prodigious  in-  ject  of  education,  which,  if  carried 
crease  of  democratic  power,  that  wis-  into  effect,  must  supersede  the  func- 
dom  rather  than  folly  should  predomi-  Uons  of  an  Established  Church,  and 
nate  in  the  national  councils.  Ireland,  render  national  education  subser- 
which  was  to  have  been  tranquillized  yient  to  the  purposes  of  a  Popish 
by  the  Emancipation  Bill,  is  in  a  state  .  priesthood  I   It  \ft  tA  \k\%  "^vs^AoaNax 
of  fearful  turbuJeizce  and  excitement;  project  that  vre  'Wiv^ii  ^  ^\^%^iiX 
and  our  MiniaterB  are  80  harassed  {nvite  tliQ  eanifia\  %3(te!si2Cv(m  ^  ^^^^ 
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readers ;  and  concerniDg  which  we 
feel  the  more  solicitous,  because,  in 
our  present  awful  embarrassments,  it 
is  not  likely  to  attract  a  due  share 
of  notice,  and  may  pass  through 
Parliament  almost  **  sub  silentio," 
before  its  import  has  been  duly  pon- 
dered, or  its  consequlences  have  w€ii 
fully  understood. 

To  us  the  project  itself  is  not  so 
ominous,  as  the  extraordinary  con- 
juncture of  circumstances  under 
trhich  it  is  proposed.  If  it  were  to 
be  judged  of  by  its  own  demerits,  it 
could  not  stand  for  a  single  moment. 
But  it  is  viewed,  unfortunately,  in 
comparison-  with  another  system, 
which  has  been  equally  disapproved 
of  by  the  most  bigoted  of  the  super- 
stitious, and  by  the  wisest  of  the 
wise;  and  what  Mr  Stanley's  new 
scheme  wants  in  real  worth,  it  makes 
up  in  contrasted  and  adventitious 
plausibility.  With  but  little  hope 
of  averting  the  fi;reat  calamity  which 
impends,  we  shall  bestow  a  few  pases 
upon  the  progress  of  events,  which 
appear  almost  inevitably  to  neces- 
sitate the  re-establishment  of  Popery 
in  Ireland. 

In  a  country,  the  wealth,  the  ac- 
tivity, and  the  intelligence  of  which 
is  Protestant,  whilst  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  is  Roman  Catho- 
lic, that  has  taken  place  which  might 
naturally  be  expected — the  Protest- 
ant part  of  the  community  have,  for 
a  considerable  time  past,  extended 
their  benevolent  anxiety  to  their 
more  benighted  neighbours,  and  at 
great  expense,  and  with  consider- 
able labour,  have  carried  into  effect 
various  plans  by  which  the  condi- 
tion, both  moral  and  religious,  of 
their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen 
might  be  improved.  Whether  these 
plans  were  the  best  that  could  be 
contrived,  we  will  not  at  present 
stop  to  enquire ;  but  it  does  not  re- 
quire more  than  the  minimum  of 
candour  to  admit,  that  they  origina- 
ted in  motives  the  purest  and  the 
most  single-minded. 

Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  they  were 
successful.  The  fiish  are  proverb- 
ially lovers  of  learning;  and,  left 
to  themselves,  would  never  have 
suspected  the  supporters  of  those 
schools,  in  which  their  children  were 
gratuitously  educated,  of  having  es- 
tablished them  with  mj  sinister  ob< 
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ject.  But  the  state  of  the  country, 
agitated  at  that  time  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association,  predisposed  a 
large  body  to  regard  the  new  insti- 
tutions with  not  a  little  of  angry 
jealousy  ;  and  certain  untoward  pe- 
culiarities in  the  institutions  them- 
selfiBS,  al  well  as  in  the  conduct  of 
some  of  their  most  active  friends, 
rendered  it  easy  for  a  wily  priesthood 
g[who,  whatever  ma^  be  their  spi- 
titiial  darkness,  liave  nev^  jjret  been 
accused  of  a  want  of  this  world's 
wisdom)  to  misrepresent  them,  as 
though,  under  the  pretence  of  en- 
lightening, they  were  in  reality  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  perverting 
the  people. 

Upon  these  it  is  not  our  purpose 
at  present  to  enlarge;  but  we  can- 
not help  observing,  that  the  regula- 
tion which  made  the  Bible  a  school- 
book,  and  at  the  same  time  inter- 
dicted any  authoritative  exposition 
of  its  contents,  was  open  to  grave 
objections.  We  do  not  require  to 
be  told  that  the  individuals  compo- 
iiing  the  Kildare  Place  Institution 
were  actuated  by  the  best  motives. 
We  are  assured  they  were.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  inform  us  that  they 
studiously  avoided  every  thing  which 
could  give  offence  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  have  not  furnished  any 
ground  for  the  charge  which  has 
been  so  industriously  bruited  abroad, 
that  their  schools  were  mere  traps 
for  converts.  The  charge  has  been 
investigated  by  prejudiced  adver- 
saries, and  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
The  regulation  to  which  we  allude 
was  objectionable  upon  a  very  dif- 
ferent ground,  viz.  that  it  made  no 
sufficient  provision  for  the  religious 
education  of  the  children, — and  up- 
on that  ground  it  was  objected  to, 
even  from  the  very  commencement^ 
by  the  most  enlightened  friends  of 
scriptural  religion. 

Ine  Bible  is  the  best  of  all  books. 
It  is  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God 
to  man  as  a  moral  creature,  and  a 
history  of  the  dealings  of  God  with 
man  as  a  sinful  creature,  the  use  or 
the  abuse  of  which  must  be  attended 
by  blessings  the  most  ineffable,  or 
consequences  the  most  awful.  Now, 
nothing  but  patient  study,  aided  by 
divine  grace,  can  enable  those  who 
read  that  blessed  book  so  to  read 
it  as  that  they  may  well  and  truly 
'*  mwrk,  leam,  and  inwardly  digest 
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it,"  and  be  worthy  of  ranking  with 
■those  scribes  whom  our  blessed  Lord 
jdea^ibes  as  being  instructed  in  the 
.kingdom  i^.  Giod>  and  whom  he  likens 
>**  to  the  iiousehc^dejr^  whto  brings 
fortb  ff om  hi^  treasures  thlx^  •  new 
•and  thin^  old."  Will  any  ono  sajr 
.that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  wi^ 
children,  for  whose  edification  a 
diftpter  of  the  Bible,  chosen  at  the 
discretion  of  the  master,  is  read  ia 
tiie  public  school-room  ?  No,  we  will 
be  told ;  but  there  is  still  much  by 
which  they  might  be  profited.  Grant- 
ed. But  for  that  much,  extracts  from 
the  Bible  would  be  sufficient.  If  the 
object  of  the  Society  be  merely 
.moral  instruction,  that  object  would 
be  best  attained  by  the  compilation 
of  a  volume  upon  which  all  parties 
might  a^ree.  If  their  object  be  re- 
liguna  mstruetion,  unless  they  are 
absurd  enough  to  contend  for  some- 
thing like  abstract  Christianity,  that 
is,  a  system  of  religion  without  any 
corresponding  system  of  doctriney  it 
would  be  idle  to  expect  that  those 
who  conscientiously  differ  respect- 
ing matters  of  doctrine,  could  be 
brought  to  act  with  unity  in  a  pro- 
ject which  would  involve  either  an 
opposition  to,  or  a  compromise  of, 
their  principles. 

In  therefore  offering  our  most 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  new  pro- 
ject, we  would  not  by  any  means 
iiave  it  understood  that  the  one 
which  it  is  intended  to  supersede 
has  had  our  unqualified  approbation. 
No  such  thing.  We  are  almost  as  much 
opposed  to  what  involves  an  abuse, 
as  to  what  stipulates  an  exclusion,  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  we  should 
be  but  little  satisfied  with  any  sys- 
tem of  national  instruction  which  did 
not  provide,  for  all  those  for  whose 
education  the  state  might  be  fairly 
considered  responsible,  substantive 
instruction  in  the  Word  of  God. 

This  was  not  done  by  the  Kildare 
Place  Society,  and  Mr  Stanley  was 
therefore  right  in  condemning  it  for 
making  no  sufficient  provision  for 
the  religious  education  of  the  child- 
ren; but  we  scarcely  believed  our 
eai's,  when  he  almost  immediately 
.began  to  praise  it  as  most  liberal — as 
having  by  its  extreme  liberality  gone 
beyond  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  a  de- 
gree that  provoked  the  indignation 
•of  the  Orangemen,  and  the  bigots  of 
'  the  Protestant  communioji  /  ThaUAat 


fihould  be  most  inefficient  for  any 
good  purpose,  which  is,  in  the  modem 
acceptation  of  the  word,  deemed 
most  liberal,  would  not  have  sur- 
.  prised  us ;  but  that  Mr  Stanley  diould 
have,  in  any  instance,  recognised 
JUKch  a  truthr-^that  he  should,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  condenxxi  a  sys- 
tem as  inefficient,  and,  in  the  same 
breath,  eulogize  it  as  most  liberal, 
argues  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
eittier  of  simple  candour  or  sarcastic 
severity  in  that  right  honourable 
gentleman,  which  must  have  come 
equally  by  surprise  upon  both  his 
friends  and  his  enemies* 

The  truth  we  believe  to  be,  that 
neither  Orangemen  nor  Protestants, 
nor  bigots  of  any  denomination  of 
Protestants,  ever  objected  to  the  Kil- 
dare Place  Society.  Nor  were  any 
objections  ever  started  against  it  on 
the  part  of  Protestants,  but  those 
of  which  Mr  Stanley  himself  now 
fully  admits  the  validity.  He  may 
not  agree  with  them  in  the  remedy 
which  they  would  propose ;  but  he 
has  gone  quite  as  far  as  they  could 
wish  him  to  go  in  recognising  its  de- 
fects; and  farther,  much  farther,  than 
he  should  have  gone  in  his  endea- 
vours to  supply  them.  Whether  the 
new  system  which  he  patronises  has 
in  reality  supplied  them,  or  whether 
it  is  or  is  not  liable  to  other  and  more 
serious  imputations,  we  shall  here- 
after enquire.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
at  present,  that  an  accusation  by 
which  Mr  Stanley  is  himself  identi- 
fied with  Orangemen  and  bigots, 
must  either  involve  the  former  in 
disgrace,  or  protect  the  latter  from 
condemnation.  It  must,  to  that  right 
honourable  gentleman,  be  sufficient- 
ly humiliating  to  acknowledge  that, 
in  condemning  the  Kildare  Street 
institution,  be  was  only  copying  the 
example  of  bigots  whom  he  despised; 
and  it  may,  to  them,  be  consolatory 
to  learn,  that  their  opinions  upon 
that  subject  are  at  present  counte- 
nanced by  one  who  is  so  much  re- 
spected. This  may,  perhaps,  encou- 
rage them  to  object,  with  what  will 
no  doubt  be  considered  equal  **  ftt- 
gotry,"  to  the  system  which  appears, 
for  the  present,  to  be  fashionable, 
and  which,  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter,ha8  suddenly  started, 
all  perfect,  from  the  ardent  brain  of 
the  youthful  Secte\»X7  iat\c^«Bkfti. 
But  of  the«e  th\Bgft  Vx  tdai  \w>  ^3«^f 


completely  superseded.  The  esta- 
blished clergy,  the  natural  guardians 
of  national  education,  possessing  a 
common -law  right  to  superintend 
any  system  having  for  its  object  to 
train  up  the  rising  generation  in  the 
way  they  should  go,  and  especially 
enjoined,  by  two  positive  enact- 
ments— the  one  the  28th  of  Henry 
VIIL,  the  other  the  7th  of  William 
III. — to  undertake  and  perform  that 
important  duty,  and  rendered  liable 
to  severe  penalties  if  they  should 
neglect  it,  are  set  aside,  and  their 
places  are  supplied  by  a  body  of 
commissioners,  over  whom  they  can 
have  no  control,  and  from  whom,  as 
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said,  "  by  their  fruits,"  and  by  their 
fruits  alone, "  shall  ye  know  them." 
And  Mr  Stanley  may  live  to  see  the 
day  when  time  shiadl  nave  given  proof 
of  the  value  of  his  present  policy, 
and  when  the  folly  of  **  bigots^*  may 
agun,  by  a  lucky  accident,  be  found 
coincident  with  the  judgment  of  the 
more  enlightened. 

In  order  duly  to  estimate  the  plan 
at  present  proposed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  revert  briefly  to  that  of  the 
commissioners  of  1825,  and  to  the 
difficulties  which  rendered  it  un- 
availing. The  commissioners  found 
the  education  of  the  country,  such 
as  it  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  conducted  upon  prin-  far  as  they  find  it  possible  to  co-ope- 
rate with  them,  they  must  be  con- 
tent to  receive  instructions.  This 
could  not  fail  to  be  very  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
who  saw  very  clearly  the  advantage 
that  was  gained.  In  fact,  liberality  to- 
wai*ds  a  sect  which  had  been  previ- 
ously regarded  with  a  jealous  cau- 
tion, was  now  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
treme, as  to  amount  to  intolerance 
towards  the  Establishment.  At  first 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  seemed 
satisfied  with  this  detrusion  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  from  her  proper 
station,  and  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of 
the  commissioners  respecting  that 
book  of  common  religious  instruct 
tion  which  they  deemed  indispen- 
ving  the  masters  and  mistresses  of    sable  to  the  completion    of  l^eir 

scheme;  Dr  Murray,  the  titular 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  declaring  that 
**  no  objection  would  be  made  to  an 
harmony  of  the  Gospels  being  used 
in  the  general  education  which  the 
children  should  receive  in  common, 
nor  to  a  volume  containing  extracts 
from  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Book 
of  Ecclesiasticus,nor  to  a  volume  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  Creation — 
of  the  Deluge — of  the  Patriarchs — 
of  Joseph — and  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites,  extracted  from  the 
Old  Testament;  and  that  he  was 
persuaded  no  difficulties  in  arran- 
ging the  details  of  such  works  would 
arise  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy." 

Difficulties,  however,  did  arise, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  or  not,  the  reader 
shall  judge. 

The  comTm%^\oii^x«  o^  ^^\ic»)asa 
having,  aa  \\1e7  coiiQ.w^^>  tJb>ft  ^kort 


ciples  not,  as  they  conceived,  suffi- 
ciently conciliatory  towards  indivi- 
duals of  the  Romish  persuasion. 
Their  object  was,  therefore,  to  pro- 
pitiate the  prejudices  of  that  class 
of  persons,  oy  such  an  accommoda- 
tion to  their  feelings  and  principles 
as  might  win  their  assent  to  a  sys- 
tem, under  which  children  of  all  de- 
nominations might  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  a  united  literary 
and  religious  education.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  itwas  proposed,  that 
•the  new  system  was  to  be  under  the 
.  superintendence  of  a  board  of  com- 
-  missioners,  who  were  to  exercise  a 
control  over  the  public  funds  to  be 
allocated  for  its  support,  and  possess 
,  the  power  of  appointing  and  remo- 


the  respective  schools.    It  was  also 
.  provided  that  each  school  in  which 
Protestant    and    Roman    Catholic 
children  assembled  together  for  edu- 
cation, should  be  provided  with  a 
.Protestant    and    Roman    Catholic 
.  teacher,  who  were  to  be  authorized 
to  give  literary  instruction  indiffer- 
ently to  all  the  children,but  religious 
instruction  only  to  those  of  their  re- 
spective communions.  The  commis- 
sioners, however,  deemed  it  indis- 
.  pensable  to  the  completion  of  their 
.  system,  that  a  book  of  common  re- 
.l^ious  instruction  should  be  pro- 
vided, upon  which  both  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  might  agree ; 
.and  it  was  the  difficulty  which  they 
.experienced  in  the  adoption  of  such 
a  book  which  caused  their  design  to 
be  abandoned. 
The  reader  will  perceive  that,  in 
.Jfrhst  wa§  already  contemplated,  the 
Actions  of  the  national  Church  were 
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tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
for  the  introduction  of  a  book  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  which  should  em- 
body as  large  a  portion  of  scriptural 
truth  as  might  be  collected  into  one 
volume,  without  containing  any 
thing  wounding  to  the  feelings,  or 
offensive  to  the  prejudices,  of  any 
denomination  of  believers,  proceed- 
ed to  authorize  certain  individuals, 
in  whose  ability  and  discretion  they 
reposed  confidence,  to  make  such  a 
compilation.  While  this  work  was  in 
progress,  the  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates assembled  at  the  house  of  Dr 
Murray,  and  came  to  four  resolu- 
tions, which  may  be  considered  as 
investing  themselves  with  a  power 
of  supervision  and  control  over  the 
commissioners,  similar  to  that  which 
the  commissioners  had  already  as- 
serted over  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

The  Romish  prelates  required,  as 
Ihe  condition  of  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  system,  the  unconditional 
submission  of  the  commissioners  to 
the  following  resolutions : — 

That  in  each  school,  where  the 
majority  of  the  children  were  Ro- 
man Catholics,  the  master  should  be 
a  Roman  Catholic ; — where  the  mi- 
nority were  Roman  Catholics,  that 
there  should  be  a  permanent  Roman 
Catholic  assistant;  that  in  all  cases 
the  masters  or  assistants  so  appoint- 
ed should  have  the  express  approval 
^of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
.diecess  in  which  they  are  employed; 
and  that  they  should  be  removed 
,upon  his  representation. 

That  no  Roman  Catholic  master 
or  mistress  should  be  employed  in 
the  commissioners'  schools,  who 
were  educated  under  Protestants; 
and  that  no  book  or  tract  should  be 
introduced  for  common  instruction 
in  literature,  which  might  be  ob- 
jected to,  on  religious  grounds,  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop. ; 

The  commissioners  having  pro- 
vided, that  the  funds  at  that  time  be- 
longing to  the  several  charitable  in- 
stitutions for  education,  should  gra- 
dually merge  in  the  common  f^nd 
'  to  be  at  their  disposal  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  national  object,  this 
did  not  at  all  meet  the  views  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  who  re- 
solved, **  That  a  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty in  several  schools,  which  now 
,  exisii  or  may  hereafter  exist,  in  Ire- 
Jfiad,  may  he  utterly  impracticable. 


from  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by 
which  they  are  or  shall  hereafter  be 
held ;  and  from  the  number  of  per- 
sons having  a  legal  interest  in  them, 
as  well  as  from  a  variety  of  other 
causes,  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  any 
regulation  which  should  require  such 
transfer  to  be  made,  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  receiving  Parliament- 
ary support,  would  operate  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  useful  schools 
from  all  participation  in  the  public 
bounty."  And  they  cooclude  by  I 
stating,  '*  Thatf  appointed  as  we  have  \ 
been  by  Divine  Providence^  to  watch 
over  and  preserve  the  deposit  of  Ca- 
tholic faith  in  Ireland^  and  respon- 
sible as  toe  are  to  God  for  the  souls  of 
our  flocks,  we  will,  in  our  respec- 
tive DiOCESSES,  WITHHOLD  OUR  CON- 
CURRENCE AND  SUPPORT  FROM  ANY 
SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION,  WHICH  WILL 
NOT  FULLY  ACCORD  WITH  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLES EXPRESSED  IN  THE  FOREGOING 
RESOLUTIONS." 

Now,  will  any  one  say,  that  by 
the  resolutions  just  recited,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelates  did  not  erect 
themselves  into  a  court  of  high  com- 
mission^ above  the  commissioners 
themselves?  They  were  williog  to 
continue  in  company  with  Mr  Frank- 
land  Lewis  and  his  associates  as  far, 
and  no  farther,  than  these  gentlemen 
were  willing  to  go  with  them :— and, 
however  they  may  condescend  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  Parliament- 
ary grant,  which  may  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  views 
of  the  commissioners  into  effect, 
they  are  clearsighted  and  sagacious 
enough  to  foresee  the  insuperable 
difficulties  which  render  it  impos- 
sible that  any  funds,  which  are 
peculiaily  at  their  own  disposal, 
could  be  appropriated  to  the  same 
object 

The  reader  must  therefore  be 
prepared  to  learn,  that  concert  or 
co-operation  between  two  such 
bodies  was  no  longer  practicable. 
Unless  the  commissioners  conceded 
every  thing,  while  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops  conceded  nothing, — 
that  is,  unless  the  commissioners 
consented  to  act  under  the  dictation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and 
became  their  obedient  slaves,  in  esta- 
blishing a  system  whiel\>  ^.^Vst  ^^- 
truding  tte  u«X\oTV8\CiW\0cv\xQt^\xa. 
proper  fiUaiow^  w^  \ft  ^fecox^  ^^  ^ 
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their  enquiries,  and  all  their  labour, 
must  be  unavailing.  Their  panting 
liberality  toiled  in  vain  after  the  ar- 
rogant strides  of  Romish  pretension. 
The  more  they  yielded,  the  more  the 
other  required.  And,  assuredly,  it 
required  a  strong  delusion  to  blind 
them,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
blinded,  to  those  ultimate  views 
vebich  their  Roman  Catholic  nego- 
tiators took  such  little  pains  to  con- 
ceal from  even  the  least  discerning 
observers. 

This  appeared  very  decidedly  in 
the  reception,  or  rather,  indeed,  the 
rejection,  which  they  gave  to  that 
common  book  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  was  drawn  up  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  bublin,  at  the  instance  of  the  com- 
missioners, who  were  led  by  Dr 
Murray  to  believe,  that  if  it  contain- 
ed nothing  offensive  to  their  feel- 
ings, or  at  variance  with  their  doc- 
trines, it  would  not  be  objected  to  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It  was 
undertaken  with  the  understanding, 
and  compiled  with  a  most  scrupu- 
lous avoidance  of  every  thing  by 
which  their  prejudices  could  be  re- 
volted. Notning  could  exceed  either 
the  discretion  or  the  good  faith  with 
which  it  was  executed.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  Roman  Catholic  bi- 
shops would,  assuredly,  have  been 
loud  and  vehement  in  their  recla- 
mations, and  not  have  confined  their 
obiections  to  a  point  which  had  no- 
thmg  whatever  to  do  with  the  real 
question  at  issue,  and  could  only 
serve  to  intimate  the  arrogance  of 
their  own  pretensions. 

The  commissioners,  we  may  sup- 
pose, were  startled  at  the  extraoroi- 
nary  attitude  which  these  prelates 
took  in  the  resolutions  which  have 
been  already  recited.  To  admit  the 
claims  thus  put  forward,  would  be 
nothing  short  of  formally  abdicating 
their  functions ;  and,  if  they  acted  in 
defiance  of  them,  they  felt  that  the 
success  of  their  favourite  plan  would 
be  endangered.  They  were  there- 
fore reduced  to  great  difficultv;— 
and  could  devise  no  better  mode  of 
extricating  themselves  from  their 
embarrassmenty  than  by  attempting 
to  appear  masters,  when  they  were 
in  reality  servants,  and  trying  how 
far  the  mildness  and  moderation 
wAIcIi  tbey  bad  already  experienced 
from  tbeBetabiiabeddergy,  might 
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be  still  farther  worked  upon,  so  as  to 
induce  an  acquiescence  in  the  pro* 
priety  of  adopting  a  religious  school* 
book,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  commissioners  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  to  the  prejudice  of 
tbat  which  had  been  prepared  by 
themselves.  The  objection  to  the 
Scriptural  Selections  which  had  been 
laid  before  the  commissioners  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  was,  '*  thatth^ 
were  taken  from  the  Protestant  w€r- 
sion;^* — an  objection  which  had  no 
reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
compilation,  to  which  alone  they 
should  have  confined  their  observa- 
tions. Had  any  such  objection  been 
made,  it  would  immediately  have 
been  obviated.  But  none  such  was 
or  could  be  urged;  and  nothing 
proves  the  keen  and  unremitting  vi- 
gilance with  which  they  prosecuted 
their  own  peculiar  projects,  more 
than  the  sinister  adroitness  with 
which  they  almost  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  commissioners  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  pretensions 
as  a  church,  even  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  were  manifesting 
the  most  utter  disregard  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people. 

Their  work  was  taken  into  consi- 
deration, and  transmitted  to  his  Grace 
the  Primate,  together  with  a  letter 
from  Mr  Frankland  Lewis,  stating 
the  difficulty  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops  felt  in  admitting  as  a 
religious  school-book  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  desiring  to  know  whether  any  in- 
superable objection  existed  on  his 
?art,  or  on  that  of  the  Established 
)lergy,  to  the  adoption  of  that  which 
was  now  proposed.  In  reply  to  this 
letter,  the  Primate  wrote  a  full  ex- 
planation of  his  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is,  in  our  apprehension,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  beautir 
ful  public  documents  that  ever  was 
composed.  We  shall  1  therefore 
make  from  it  copious  extracts,  and 
that  with  a  twofold  object  ,*  the  one, 
to  hold  forth  to  just  admiration  the 
noble  individual,  who,  at  this  criti- 
cal period,  stood  almost  alone  against 
the  united  craft  and  subtlety  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  popular- 
izing views  and  plausible  repre- 
sentations of  latituainarian  commis- 
sioners ;  and  the  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhlbiUn^  xVve  ^u^tA^l  «sid 
clearest  \\ew  of  the  recA nature  ^l  VJha 
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difficulty  which  was  started  by  the 
Romish  bishops^  and  its  prpbable 
abject 

Having  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  the  letter,  his  Grace  obserres— 

"  Before  I  enter  upon  the  subject 
to  which  you  have  now  called  my 
attention,  allow  me  to  place  before 
you  some  particulars  of  our  former 
correspondence.  In  your  letter  of 
the  ISth  of  January,  you  were  so 
good  as  to  assure  me,  that  'the  com- 
missioners were  fully  aware  that  the 
books  recommended  in  their  report 
could  not  be  properly  arranged,  ex- 
cept with  the  approbation,  and  under 
the  superintendence,  of  the  authori- 
ties in  the  Established  Church.'  My 
answer  was  written,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  commissioners  would 
continue  to  act  under  this  impres- 
sion. I  stated  the  opinion,  which, 
after  mature  deliberation,  I  was  in- 
duced to  form  of  their  general  design 
in  the  plan  they  had  proposed ;  while 
I  acknowledged  my  alarm  at  some 
particular  measures,  I  declared  my- 
self consoled  by  the  persuasion  that 
they  had  adopted  the  principle  of  the 
statutes  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
William  the  Third,  which  commit  na* 
tioruU  education  to  the  Established 
clergy;  and  without  passing  beyond 
the  question  upon  which  it  appeared 
to  be  their  intention  to  consult  me,  I 
endeavoured  throughout  to  express 
myself  in  language  which,  had  I  fallr 
en  into  a  misconception  of  their 
views,  might  elicit  an  explanation. 
From  the  frankness  of  mj  statement^ 
and  the  silence  with  which  it  conti- 
nued to  be  received  for  more  than 
half  a  year,  I  became  every  day  more 
and  more  assured  that  my  hopes 
had  been  well  founded. 

"  Your  recent  communication, 
however, has  considerably  weakened 
this  assurance.  I  will  state  the  im- 
pression it  has  made  upon  me,  with 
the  same  freedom  which  I  used  in 
my  former  letter,  and  with  an  anxi- 
ous desire  to  be  undeceived,  if  I 
have  fallen  into  error. 

*'  The  commissioners  have  rejected 
the  volume  of  Scripture  Lessons 
which  had  been  prepared,  according 
to  their  own  desire, '  with  the  appro- 
bation, and  under  the  superintend- 
ence,' of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  myself,  and  by  a  committee  ap- 
foiated  at  a  very  full  meeting  of  the 
t/ahifpa.    Tbia  step  ia  Bot  accoanted 
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for  in  your  letter  by  any  objections 
to  particular  words  or  passages;  and, 
indeed,  it  could  not  be  so  accounted 
for,  because,  had  the  difficulties  been 
of  that  nature,  it  could  not  escape 
your  discernment,  that  the  obvious 
course  would  be  to  point  them  out, 
with  a  view  to  their  removal  or  mo- 
dification. The  book  was  condemn- 
ed  by  Dr  Murray,  as  you  mention, 
upon  this  general  ground,  that^ 
*  beinjgf  taken  exdusively^  and  verba' 
tim,  from  the  Protestant  version,  it 
is  open  to  the  objections  already 
stated  to  the  commissioners  by  the 
Catholic  archbishops.'  You  have 
not  informed  me  what  the  objections 
are,  but  it  appears  that  your  board 
acquiesces  in  them  as  conclusive.  In 
the  place  of  the  compilation  thus  re« 
jected,  you  propose  a  book  to  me, 
which  you  say  the  commissioners 
have  reason  to  think  would  be  less 
likely  to  meet  with  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
This  work  is  sent  printed ;  and  I 
learn  from  Mr  Pauncefoote,  that  it  was 
some  delay  in  obtaining  it  from  the 
press,  which  occasioned  the  deten- 
tion of  your  letter  in  Dublin.  From 
all  these  circumstances,  I  am  obliged 
to  conclude,  that  the  relation  in  which 
the  commissioners  expressed  them" 
selves  desirous  of  standing  with  the 
Established  Church,  has  been  seriously 
altered.  Instead  of  that  superintend- 
inj^  co-operation  in  the  arrangement 
Ota  system  of  national  instruction, 
which  your  former  letter  taught  me 
to  expect,  we  are  now  reduced  to  a 
simple  negative  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  your  board.  Possibly,  in- 
deed, even  this  privilege  is  more 
than  I  am  strictly  warranted  in  infer- 
ring from  your  last  communication. 
'*  The  immediate  purpose  of  your 
letter  is  to  learn,  *  whether  there  be 
any  serious  or  irremediable  objec- 
tion to  your  printed  volume?*  I 
cannot  refrainfrom  avowing  my  deep 
concern,  that  this  question  has  not  beeu 
pressed  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  hier^ 
archy,  with  respect  to  the  compila" 
tion  prepared  under  the  directions  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  myself. 
Had  the  commissioners  delayed  their 
rejection  of  it  until  they  discovered 
the  particular  objections  to  which  It 
was  liable — ^e\^VkA^  VSsv^w  Vov^^xV 

inability  ox  uuvfVliWTv^xx&^ii^  ^^  \f^^ 
vide  1^  TQm^d^t  \!h«^  ^^xiA  \»2*^ 
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done  no  more  than  was  consistent 
with  their  own  declarations,  and  the 
reasonable  claims  of  the  Established 
Church.  At  present,  the  only  objec- 
tion that  appears  against  it  is,  that  it 
is  a  Protestant  version,  Yoii  inform 
me,  that  the  *  commissioners  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that,  in  considering  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  of  this  nature,  no 
opinions  of  theirs,  on  a  theological 
ground,  could  carry  with  them  any 
weieht  whatever.'  I  am  q^uite  piBr- 
suaded  of  the  correctness  ot  this  con- 
viction; yet  I  trust  that  the  com- 
missioners will  find  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  few  observations 
of  that  nature  which  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  lay  before  them.  There  are 
no  more  than  two  verses  in  our  com- 
pilation which  suggest  a  sense  differ- 
ent from  that  in  the  Douay,  (St  Mat. 
xxvi.28,and  St  Luke,  xi.  16;)  and  of 
these,  the  former  only  can  be  ima- 
gined to  have  a  controversial  mean- 
mg.  Now,  although  the  substituted 
volume  does  not  contain  this  verse, 
it  contains  the^  parallel  one  of  St 
Luke,  and  gives  the  disputed  words, 
according  to  the  authorized  version, 
thus : — 

"  Rejected  words  of  St  Matthew — 
*  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  is  shed  for  many.' 

"Adopted  clause  in  St  Luke — *  This 
cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my 
blood,  which  is  shed  for  you.' 

"  The  question  which  arises  between 
the  Churches  is,  whether  is  shed,  or 
shall  be  shed,  is  the  true  interpretation. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  your  board, 
from  this  statement,  that  the  ground 
of  opposition  to  our  volume  is,  that 
it  is  a  version  made  by  Protestants, 
and  implying  the  existence  of  a  Pro* 
testant  Church,  and  a  Protestant  Go* 
vemment, 

"  I  am  now  to  inform  the  commis* 
sioners  what  objections  can  be  made, 
on  the  part  of  the  Established  Church, 
to  the  volume  which  they  have  sub- 
stituted. To  me,  it  appears  that  the 
point  at  issue  between  the  two  volumes, 
is  no  less  than  that  great  question 

BETWEEN    THE    ChURCHES    OF   ROMB 

AND  England,  *  What  is  the  hule 
OF  FAITH  ?'    The  Church  of  Rome 

g'ves  AUTHORITY,   the    Church    of 
ngland  gives  evidence,  as  the  basis 
of  Christtanity.    The  latter  appears 
Mg  a  tidtbful  fvhaeBB  of  the  sacred 
r^eardt^  juid  mF  the  interpretaAon 


which  has  been  put  upon  them  by 
the  first  believers ;  the  former,  as  an 
infallible  teacher,  drawing  her  doc^ 
trines  and  institutions  from  herself,  or 
from  a  Secret  store  of  tradition,  which 
is  independent  of  the  Written  Word, 
and  the  key  of  which  has  been  com" 
mitted  to  her  custody  by  the  Great 
FOitnder  of  our  religion.  In  our  sys- 
tem, the  Church  is  nothing  without 
the  Scripture ;  in  that  of  Rome,  its 
powers  and  doctrines  might  have 
been  as  they  are,  had  the  New  Testa- 
ment never  been  written.  This  irre- 
concilable difference  between  the 
two  Churches,  appears  upon  the  first 
inspection  of  the  volume  now  before 
me.  The  work  which  we  prepared 
is  provided  with  references  to  the 
sacred  writers,  so  that  every  reader 
may  satisfy  himself  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  quotation ;  and,  if  he  be  com- 
petent to  make  such  enquiries,  of 
the  correctness  of  the  original  read- 
ing, and  accuracy  of  the  version. 
There  are  no  references  in  the  print- 
ed work.  The  Church  delivers  her 
'  Christian  lessons,'  as  they  are  sty- 
led, but  without  any  intimation  that 
they  are  derived  from  a  higher  au- 
thority. There  is  nothing  wherein  a 
childor  a  peasant  could  conjecture  that 
there  was  such  a  work  as  the  New  Tes^ 
tament  in  existence.  This  omission, 
you  will  perceive,  is  of  vital  import- 
ance. Should  Government,  or  the 
Legislature,  determine  on  insisting 
upon  the  circulation  of  tJie  work,  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  submit ;  but  we 
could  not  express  our  consent,  or  give 
our  active  support  to  the  measure, 
without  withdrawing  our  protest 
against  the  assumptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

"  This  is  all  that  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  say  upon  the  theological  aspect  of 
your  question ;  there  is  another  view 
of  it,  which  the  commissioners  ai*e 
better  prepared  to  appreciate.  I 
have  already  expressed  an  opinion 
in  my  former  letter,  and  I  oo  not 
think  it  too  much  to  repeat  it  now, 
that  the  state,  particularly  a  state  like 
ours,  in  which  so  much  depends  upon 
public  feeling,  has  an  immediate  in- 
terest in  the  moral  and  social  prin- 
ciples of  all  its  members ;  that  this 
interest  gives  it  a  right,  or  rather  im- 

Soses  upon  it  an  obligation,  of  provi- 
ing  a  system  of  national  instruction; 
and  that  the  tniAt  of  «o:^t\\i\ft.\id- 
ing  ihiB  Byftteiis\ft  mfwX  coTA\«»\A;ii\r 
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]y  reposed  in  an  Established  clergy,    there  is  but  one  true  religion,  and 
Circumstances  would  ^ide  me  in    one  true  Church, 
determining  the  degree  m  which  the        **  *  ^  'w\^^  \c 
clergy  shomd  be  ostensively  engaged 
in  this  superintendence ;  but  no  cir- 
cumstances could  induce  me  to  sa- 
crifice the  rights  of  the  Church,  or 
the  future  prospects  of  the  nation, 
by  an  entire  surrender  of  it.  I  should 
therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  object 
to  any  plan  of  national  education  in 
which  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy 
in  preparing  books,  visiting  schools, 
and  overseeing  teachers,  was  point- 
edly excludea.     /  have  seen  many 


Q.  Why  is  there  but  one  true 
Church  ?  A.  As  there  is  but  one  true 
God,  there  can  be  but  one  true 
Church. 

**  *  Q.  How  do  you  call  the  true 
Church  ?  A.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

''  *  Q.  Are  all  obliged  to  be  of  that 
true  Church  ?  A.  Yes. 

«  '  Q.  Why  are  all  obliged  to  be  of 
that  true  Church?  A.  Because  no 
one  can  be  saved  out  of  it. 

"  *  Q.  How  many  wayjs  are  there 


reasons  to  believe  that  the  Roman  Ca-  of  sinning  against  faith  ?  A.  Chiefly 
tholic  hierarchy  have  similar  views  of  three. 
therights  of  their  order,  wad  thsX  they 
claim  to  themselves,  as  the  true 
Church,  what  I  consider  due  to  the 
Established  Church,  from  its  union 
WITH  THE  STATE.  One  of  thcso  rea- 
sons I  take  the  liberty  of  laying  be- 


*  Q.  What  are  these  three  ways? 
A.  First,  by  not  seeking  to  know 
what  God  has  taught ;  secondly,  l}y 
not  believing  what  ne  has  taught,'  &c. 
**  *  Q.  Who  are  they  who  do  not 
believe  what  God  has  taught  ?  A.  The 
fore  you,  as  it  is  derived  from  a  do-    heretics  and  infidels.' 
cument  connected  with  the  subject        '*  The  commissioners  will  surely 
of  your  letter,  and  the  general  func-    agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it 


tions  of  your  board." 

His  Grace  here  transcribes  **  the 
resolutions"  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  which  have  been  already  re- 
cited, and  proceeds  to  observe : — 

'*  Various  misgivings  are  awaken* 
ed  in  my  mind  by  these  resolutions ; 
the  sum  of  them  is,  that  the  source 


would  be  desirable  to  have  these 
passages  expunged;  that  as  long  as 
they  shall  contmue  to  be  privately 
inculcated  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  by  their  religious  instruct- 
ors, any  other  lesson  they  may  re- 
ceive will  teach  them  dissimulation, 
rather  than  cordial  good  feeling.  The 


of  the  present  difficulty  lies  out  of  same  wise  and  benevolent  motives 
the  power  of  the  commissioners,  which  make  the  commissioners  de- 
Give  me  leave  to  suggest  a  very  easy  sirous  to  discover  a  religious  book 
mode  of  submitting  the  justness  of  which  might  be  common  to  all  par- 
this  opinion  to  experiment.  One  of  ties,  must  inspire  the  anxiety,  that 
the  objects  of  the  commissioners^  what  is  peculiar  to  religion,  should 
and,  I  presume,  the  chief  one,  in  re-  be  conveyed  to  the  youthful  mind 
commending  a  system  of  general  in-  without  poisoning  or  drying  up  the 


struction,  was,  that  the  kmdly  syra- 

Eathies  of  our  nature,  being  aided 
y  habits  of  youthful  companionship, 
as  well  as  the  benign  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  might  mature,  as  life  advan- 
ced, into  the  charities  of  Christian 
neighbourhood.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  success  of  this  endea- 
vour will  entirely  depend  on  the  care 
with  which  sinister  influences  are 
excluded  from  the  minds  of  the  child- 
ren during  the  seasons  set  apart  for 
their  separate  instruction  in  the  te- 
nets of  their  respective  religions. 

**  The  Roman  Catholic  catechism, 
which  will,  of  course,  be  used  on 


fountain  of  those  sentiments  which, 
next  to  the  love  of  God,  it  is  the 
great  business  of  the  Gospel  to  feed 
and  purify, — *  peace  on  earth,  good- 
will towards  men.'  Let  them  then 
endeavour  to  remove  these  questions 
and  answers.  Should  they  succeed, 
the  appointment  of  their  board  will 
indeed  be  an  auspicious  era  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  But  if  they 
fail,  or  if  it  be  their  feeling  that  they 
should  not  try — that  these  matters 
are  beyond  their  sphere — thatthey  re- 
late so  exclusively  to  religion,  as  not 
to  be  approached  without  invading 
the  riffhts  of  conscience,  I  can  no 


ights 
these  occasions  for  the  children  of    longer  elude  X\\e^e%^Wi^\\Ltt^^wv\\^^ 
that  communion,  containa  the  follow-    tion  thai  t\i«VT  vm\i^^  vfC\  w  ^^%^ 
log'  queatione  and  answers.  pointed,  and  \\i^\x  ^BJfewo:^  \sL«55Lfc^ 

**'Q.Ib  there  but  one  true  Church  ?     tua\.'* 
A.  Although  there  he  many  sects,        We  offex  txo  a^^>\o%^  ^Qt^\^\«o^ 
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ened  quoftatioii  from  the  composi* 
tion  ofoDe  who  on  this  oocasioa  pro* 
ved  the  bulwark*  ^  <«  everj  occa- 
fiion  he  has  been  the  ornament  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  The  reader,  we 
are  sure,  will  admire,  with  us,  the 
sagacity  with  which  the  views  of  the 
Romish  bishops  are  detected,  and 
the  admirable  temper  with  which  they 
are  exposed.  Whether  the  eyes  of 
the  commissioners  were  opened  by 
this  letter,  or  whether  they  felt  that 
now  to  accede  to  the  wisneB  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  would 
be  to  appear  to  the  public  as  their 
willing  slayes,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  i 
but  they  did  see  the  propriety  of  not 
insisting  upon  the  adoption  of  tlie 
**  Christian  Lessons"  as  a  school- 
book;  and  as  it  would  be  fruitless 
to  look  for  any  departure  from  the 
principle  upon  which  it  was  compo- 
sed in  its  compilers,  or  any  acquies- 
cence in  the  views,  in  this  respect, 
of  the  Established  clergy,  their  pro- 
jected system  of  national  education 
was  abandoned. 

In  this  state  matters  have  remain-i 
ed  until  the  present  period, — the  in- 
stitutions which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  late  commissioners  to  supersede, 
still  continuing  to  furnish  the  coun- 
try with  the  means  of  moral  and  li- 
terary improvement.  The  Primate's 
letter  shewed  so  clearly  that  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Popish  bishops  could 
not  be  admitted,  or  their  proposal 
acceded  to,  without  compromising 
the  legal  and  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  bringing 
its  authority  into  contempt,  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  expect  a  submission 
to  the  first,  or  a  compliance  with  the 
second,  on  the  part  of  the  Establish- 
ed clergy  i  ana  although  it  formed 
no  part  of  the  object  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  repress  the  insolent  spirit 
of  Popish  domination  which  was  so 
offenBively  exhibited,  yet  they  felt 
ti^at  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when 
it  could  be  encouraged  to  manifest 
itself  in  all  its  extravagance.  The 
CatJiolic  Association  was,  indeed, 
agitating  the  country,  and  causing 
much  annoyance  to  a  dovemment 
which,  however  able,  was  unwilling 
to  put  it  down.  But  die  Catholic 
BUI  had  not  at  that  time  passed,  and 
the  Popish  prelates  were  not  pos- 
eeaged  of  Ifiat  substantial  power  In 
ibe  British  senate,  which  iu  slnca 
pmvfid  so  truljr  formidable.  TotbaM, 
no  doubt,  tbejr  Aen  looked  forwatd  i 


and,  while  the  commissionera  felt 
unfeigned  regret  at  the  frustration 
of  their  favourite  scheme,  th^  re- 
joiced as  at  the  birth  of  hopes  of 
which  they  are  now,  it  would  ap- 
pear, about  to  experience  the  reali- 
zation. 

Had  the  commissioners  of  16^25 
proceeded  to  act  upon  the  view 
which  they  entertained,  notwith- 
standing die  opposition  of  the  Ro«< 
man  Catholic  oishops,  we  believe 
that  the  latter  would  have  had  cause 
to  rue  their  temerity.  The  people 
of  Ireland  would  have  seen  clearly, 
that,  upon  all  points  concerning 
which  they  had  a  right  to  expect  to 
be  attended  to,  they  received  a  most 
respectful  attention ;  that,  while  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  education 
of  the  lower  orders,  nothing  seemed 
less  to  be  meditated  than  any  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  conscience ;  that 
the  reliffious  school-book  which  was 
adopted,  did  not  contain  a  single  pas- 
sage which  c^uld  possibly  offend  tlie 
feelings,  or  militate  against  the  prin- 
ciples, of  any  member  of  the  Church 
of  Rome;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  hostile  spirit  that  breathed  in 
their  catechisms  against  all  Protest- 
ant dissenters.  They  would  hare 
perceived,  moreover,  that  if  the  most 
jsealous  or  captious  of  their  priests 
could  point  out  any  thing  which,  by 
the  remotest  implication,  could  be 
construed  as  insulting  or  dangerous, 
there  was  every  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  commissioners,  and  of 
the  Established  clergy,  to  give  the 
promptest  attention  to  their  suggeut- 
lons.  They  could  not  but  recognise 
in  all  this,  an  evidence  of  the  most 
hearty  desire  to  go  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  liberality,  in  affording  those 
facilities  for  education  which  the 
people  required;  and  it  would  be 
eurtous  to  see  how  far  they  would 
have  gone  in  foregoing  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  system,  if  in  practi- 
cau  operation,  because  of  a  merely 
speculative  objection,  implying  no- 
thing less  than  an  insolent  asst^rtion 
of  the  peculiar  claims  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  a  no  less  insolent  de- 
nial of  the  national  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Church  of  England. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  people 
of  Ireland,  in  proportion  as  th«*y 
really  desired  education,  would  not 
have  8ympatli\ied'w\t)iiht\t  VA«Vvf^^^ 
on  diia  oecaaloa.  Kni^  Vt  ^«1  ^^^« 
il  would  only  proiva  ^t^  ilo  «^cf!^x« 
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difpotition  existed  on  their  part  to 
profit  by  any  system  that  eould  be 
devised.  In  such  a  case,  the  horse 
might  l>e  brought  to  the  water,  but 
he  could  not  be  made  to  drink.  As 
long  as  a  speculative  and  almost 
evanescent  distinction  in  theology, 
outweighed  their  practical  concern 
for  the  improvement  of  their  child- 
ren, the  labour  of  any  set  of  educa- 
tion oommissioners  must  be  in  vain. 
And  it  is  because  we  have  abundant 
evidence  to  prove,  that  the  people 
did  really  desire  to  have  their  child* 
ren  well  educated,  that  we  believe, 
that  if  the  commissioners  had  had 
the  wisdom  or  the  firmness  to  perse- 
vere in  their  original  plan,  they  would 
have  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  denunciations  of  the  Popish 
bishops  would  have  been,  generally 
speaking,  disregarded. 

The  objection  of  the  Popish  bi- 
shops was,  that  the  work  from  which 
the  ^  Scripture  Selections"  were  ta- 
ken,  was  a  Protestant  translation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  did  not 
object  to  the  correctness  of  the  trans- 
lation, nor  to  the  words  or  spirit  of 
the  extracts.  But  the  mere  fact  of 
its  heins  a  Protestant  translation, 
was  sufiicient  in  their  eyes  to  render 
it  unfit  to  be  admitted  into  the  pro- 
posed national  schools.  Now,  when 
It  is  considered,  that,  by  acquiescing 
in  it,  they  need  not,  necessarily,  have 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce any  decision  respecting  its 
authenticity,  while  the  clergy  of  the 
established  religion,  by  acquiescing 
in  the  objection  which  denied  its 
authenticity,  would  be  abandoning 
all  claim  to  consideration  as  a  Ka* 
tional  Church,  it  may  readily  be  un- 
derstood how  far  their  conduct  was 
consistent  with  that  spirit  of  fairness 
and  cordial  ^ood-will  with  which 
they  professed  to  co-operate  in  the 
great  work  of  promoting  a  system  of 
national  education.  The  people,  we 
are  persuaded,  would  have  felt  all 
this.  They  would  have  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  proposed 
system,  by  which  they  would  be  call- 
ed upon  to  abjure  or  to  compromise 
any  of  the  principles  of  their  reli- 

gon ;  that,  against  any  interference 
om  the  teachers  of  a  different  creed, 
they  would  be  sufficiently  guarded ; 
that  tbe  book  from  which  the  Scrip- 
$t{re  Selections  were  taken,  was  one, 
t^e  cerreetnesB  of  which  was  admit- 
ted  as  a  translation,  and  that  their 


children  might  read  it  with  profit, 
without  l>eing  called  upon  to  pro* 
nounce  any  opinion  respecting  the 
authority  upon  which  it  was  made ) 
they  would  have  felt,  moreover,  that 
to  expect  Protestants  to  sink  their 
respect  for  that  authority,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  theolo* 
gicai  aversion  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  would  be  both  indelicate 
and  unreasonable ;  that  it  would  be 
to  expect  a  degree  of  compromise 
on  the  part  of  others,  which  was  not 
expected  from  themselves,  and  to 
appear  captious,  if  not  bigoted,  in 
proportion  to  the  kindliness  and  li- 
berality which  was  exhibited  towards 
them.  All  this  the  people  would 
have  felt, — and  it  would  have  pro- 
duced its  natural  effect,  that  of  cau- 
sing them  to  avail  themselves  fully 
of  the  advantages  which  would  have 
been  within  their  reach,  without  be- 
ing over  scrupulous  respecting  the 
scandal  which  was  apprehended  by 
their  theological  guides  from  tbe  use 
of  a  school-book,  which  admitted, 
by  implication,  the  existence  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

But  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  negoti- 
ations upon  this  subject,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  have  been  consider- 
ed rather  as  the  leaders  of  a  pai-ty 
than  the  teachers  of  a  sect,  and  that 
a  deference  has  been  shewn  to  them 
much  less  proportioned  to  their  civil 
claims  than  to  their  political  import- 
ance. They  were  considered  to  pos- 
sess the  power  either  of  exciting  or 
allaying  the  passions  of  a  turbulent 
and  uneducated  people ;  and  it  was 
accordingly  thought  that  any  boon, 
by  which  they  could  be  propitiatedj 
would  be  well  and  wisely  bestowed, 
if  it  purchased  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country.  There  were,  at  that 
time,  a  large  party,  who  had  a  parti- 
cular theory  respecting  the  necessary 
effect  of  concessions  to  the  Catholic 
body,  which  considered  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  see  the  conduct  of 
their  clergy  in  its  true  light, — and 
this  body  accordingly  commanded  a 
degree  of  consideration,  and  possess- 
ed a  species  of  power,  which  ena- 
bled them  to  appear  as  high  con- 
tracting parties  in  the  presence  qC 
commlsBioneia  ql'^^oVcA.^^  Vj  ^^ 
Crown,  and  caoA^d  \Vv«wi  \.o  x^^gsx^ 
Uie  projected  s^%\A\Si  o^  ^dxiSftS^Q 
important.  oriVy  «a  Vt  ^\ots\^^  ^i^*^ 
sion  for  «l  corcu^aAXf  >>^^e«B.  * 
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andthe  British  Government,  to  which  adversarieB  to  loin  with  them  in 
they  would  only  accede,  upon  condi-  Burking  the  Bible !  The  project,  of 
tion  of  obtaining  for  the  creed  which  course,  cannot  work.  No  Protestant 
they  professed  important  religious  minister  will  be  found  so  bi^ely  re- 
and  political  advantages.  creant  from  his  principles,  or  so 
If  they  were  then  powerful  as  agi-'  slavishly  submissive  to  the  dictates 
tators,  they  are  now  powerful  as  po-  of  unprincipled  authority,  as  to  join 
liticians.  If  they  were  then  power-  with  lloman  Catholics  in  soliciting 
ful  in  exciting  discontent  without,  aid  for  a  system  of  education  from 
they  are  now  powerful  from  the  in-  which  the  Bible  is  pointedly  to  be 
fluence  which  they  undeniably  exer-  excluded.  And  Parliament  will  not, 
cise  within,  the  walls  of  Parliament  cannot,  shall  not  grant  a  sum  of  mo- 
Truly  may  it  now  be  said,  **  Illiacos  ney,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pecu- 
intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra."  The  liar  purposes  of  the  professors  of  a 
concession  of  the  Catholic  claims,  creed  wnich  was,  until  lately,  brand- 
which  it  was  said  would  extinguish,  ed  by  the  Legislature  as  damnable 
has  only  increased,  the  spirit  of  dis-  and  idolatrous,  and  which  no  consist- 
content;  and  the  whole  power  of  the  eat  Protestant  can  acknowledge  to 
Popish  Church  militant  seems  now  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God. 
be  embodied  in  battle  array,  for  the  But  the  commission  has  issued, 

Eurpose  of  breaking  the  connexion  and  the  commissioners  are  appoint- 
etween  Church  and  State,  and  obli-  ed.  And  such  commissioners  I  Alas  ! 
terating  every  vestige  by  which  it  how  forcibly  have  they  reminded  us 
might  be  discerned  that  we  once  had  of  the  words  which  fell  from  the 
a  Protestant  constitution.  Ups  of  the  late  lamented  Mr  North, 
Ireland  is  the  ground  upon  which  upon  the  night  of  the  debate  on  the 
this  battle  :  will  1)0  fought;  but  its  wididrawaloftiieKildare  Place  grant; 
consequences  wiU;  not  be  confined  and  a  very  few  days  before  his  death, 
to  that  country.  The  principle  which  he  said,  that  "  he  no  longer  looked 
it  is  sought  to  establish  there^  will  forward  with  the  hopefulness  which 
eventually  be  applied  to  the  empire  .  once  attended  his  anticipations  re- 
at  large.  Mr  O'Connell,  who  is  un-  specting  die  religious  or  the  political 
important  except  as  the  organ  of  the  wellbeing  of  keland ;  but,  neverthe- 
Popish  clergy,  at  present  contents  less,  he  earnestly  conjured  Mr  Stan- 
himself  with  contending  for  the  per-  ley  to  appoint  none  upon  his  intend- 
feet  equality  of  every  mode  of  faith,  ed  commission,  but  men  who  had 
and  the  unreasonableness  of  making  evinced,  by  the  devotedness  of  their 
the  members  of  one  rel^on  contri-  lives,  that  they  felt  more  than  a  pass- 
bute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pas-  ing  interest  in  the  moral  and  reli- 
tors  of  another.  It  will  be  time  gious  wellbeing  of  their  fellow-crea- 
enough,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  tures.  Be  assured,"  said  the  learned 
this  object,  to  disclose  those  ulterior  gentleman, "  thatif  youact  otherwise, 
views  in  which  the  Romish  clergy  your  commission  will  fall  to  the 
are  more  especially  interested ;  and  ground."  But  nothing  like  consist- 
of  his  future  success,  he  must  regard  ency  in  evil.  The  advice  was  dis- 
it  as  a  flattering  earnest,  that,  during  regarded.  As  our  governors  have 
the  present  session,  his  power  has  begun,  so  they  have  ended.  The 
been  acknowledged,  and  his  suggest-  gentlemen  who  have  been  chosen  to 
ions  have  been  attended  to,  by  the  execute  the  important  trust  of  pro- 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  viding  for  the  education  of  a  Christ- 
Nothing  more  clearly  proves  the  ian  people,  are  carefully  selected 
weight  of  this  individual  in  the  pre-  from  different  denominations  of  be- 
sent  House  of  Commons,  than  the  lievers,  in  such  a  way  as  to  check- 
new  project  of  education  which  has,  mate  each  other  at  every  step  of  their 
at  length,  been  disclosed.  It  differs  progress,  and  render  their  efforts  to 
from  former  projects,  inasmuch  as  it  compile  a  work  which  should  con- 
is  not  liable  to  the  reproach  of  satis-  torn  the  rudiments  of  Christian  know- 
fying  nobody ;  for  it  would,  indeed,  be  ledge,  as  fruitless  as  the  labour  which 
surprising  if  the  Popish  clergy  were  was  bestowed  upon  Penelope's  web ; 
not  marvellously  well  pleased.  The  so  that  if  the  reader  can  calculate  in 
Government  b&ve  delihentely  turn-  what  time  Sancho  Panza  could  con- 
ediAeir  backs  upoD  the  Church,  and  trive  to  eat  a  \ieaxVj  ^^^«t«  ^\\!ki 
ifijiied  its  moat  wily  and  inveterate  Poctor  Dou  Pe^o  v«tV?w\%  ^t^x^V 
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mwaf  bf  hiA  iridiB,  he  may  be  mabled 
to  font  some  idea  of  the  lime  that 
it  would  take,  under  the  present 
commiesioners,  to  communicate  to 
the  Irish  the  elements  of  religions 
education*  . 

The  commission  consists  of  equal 
proportions  of  Socinianism,  Poper^r, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Now,  upon  what  one 
question  respecting  revealed  reli- 
gion is  it  possible  Uiat  its  members 
can  agree  V  Will  the  Socinian  consent 
that  Uie  children  should  be  taught 
any  thing  relating^  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ?  Will  the  Church  of  England- 
man  consent  to  ground  their  reli- 
gious knowledge  upon  the  doctrine 
of  his  mere  humanity  ?  And  will  the 
Papist  tolerate  any  allusion  to  the  er- 
rors of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  These 
are  things  which  cannot  be  expected. 
The  courtesies  of  society  forbid  that 
the  gentlemen  composing  the  commis- 
sion should  obtrude  upon  each  other 
their  peculiarities  as  believers.  And 
while  they  thus  hesitate  to  advance 
the  pretensions  of  their  respective 
creeds,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
poor  children?  Are  they  to  remain 
suspended,  like  Mahomet's  coffin, 
between  the  opposing  attractions  d 
error  and  orthodoxy?  or,  is  their 
moral  nature  to  depend,  for  its  pre- 
servation, upon  the  neutral  salt  en- 
gendered by  the  acids  and  the  alka- 
lies of  conflicting  opinions, — the  on- 
ly species  of  salt  which  is  known 
never  "  to  preserve  its  savour,"  and 
which  is,  in  fact,  *'  good  for  nothing, 
but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under 
the  feet  of  men  ?" 

The  commissioners,  in  fact,  seem 
to  have  been  chosen  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  with  the  same  view,  which 
actuated  Pharaoh  in  the  choice  of 
his  mid  wives,  by  whom  the  children 
of  the  Israelites  were  to  be  put  to 
death.  They  proved  better  than 
their  employer,  who,  as  the  first  sug- 
gester  of  the  Burking  system,  has 
obtained  so  infamous  an  immortality. 
Our  rulers  have  improved  upon  the 
hint  He  would  only  have  applied 
it  to  the  bodies ;  they  have  applied 
it  to  the  souls  of  men.  And  our  hope 
is  that,  in  this  case  also,  the  instru- 
ments will  prove  better  than  those 
by  whom  they  have  been  appointed, 
and,  either  feeling  it  impious,  or 
Ending  it  impracticable,  to  keep  the 
ebildren,  for  whose  spintual  welfare 
aejrare  called  upon  to  provide,  from 
the  well  oflife,  abandon  the  fruitless 


labour  ^  of  hewing  out  for  them  bro* 
ken  cisterns  that  hold  no  water." 

We  will  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the 
public  school-room  is  to  be  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  literary  in- 
struction; and  that  the  children  may 
be  ii^tmcted  in  their  respective 
creeds  by  their  pastors  or  parents,  at 
periods  and  in  places  set  apart  for 
that  purpose.  All  this  may  be-  very 
true ;  but  what,  then,  becomes  of  the 
acknowledged  necessity  for  making 
religion  the  basis  of  their  united  pub- 
lic instruction  ?  To  this  the  former 
commission,  out  of  which  the  pre- 
sent has  arisen,  was  distinctly  pled- 
ged. It  was,  in  fact,  as  has  been  al- 
ready shewn,  the  difficulty  which 
they  found  in  agreeing  upon  a 
school-book  which  might  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  parties,  that  rendered  their 
labours  unavailing.  If,  therefore,  the 
united  public  instruction  of  the  child- 
ren be  carried  on  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  inculcation  of  Christ- 
ian principles,  not  only  is  what  ought 
to  be  deemed  the  first  object  of  na- 
tional education  overlooked,  but  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  late  com- 
mitsioners  Jias  been  practically  aban- 
doned, 

"  To  this  complexion  things  have 
come  at  last"  Our  liberal  Govern- 
ment has  proceeded  to  that  extreme 
of  liberality,  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  Christianity  should  be  in  a 
manner  proscribed !  And  our  little 
children,  when  associated  publicly  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  are  forbid- 
den to  name  the  name  of  Christ,  lest 
theyshould  offend  the  ears  of  those 
who  would  rob  him  of  his  glory ! 

Now,  what  can  all  this  mean  ?  Or, 
has  it  any  meaning  ?  Does  it  portend 
any  good  to  the  Established  Church? 
Nay,  does  it  not  directly  tend  to  its 
subversion  ? 

We  are  solemnly  admonished,  by 
the  events  that  are  passing  before  us, 
that  nothing  less  is  meditated  by  the 
present  Administration.    The  syste- 
matic deference  with  which  every 
suggestion  of  Mr  O'Connell  is  re- 
ceived, and  the  great  influence  which 
he  is  now  acknowledged  to  possess 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  render  it 
impossible  for  us  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion.    H&  \&  >^^  xct^x^ 
creature  oi  tYi^  "^xK^^X.^ — ^«^  \iaN^ 
breathed  mlo  YvvtCL  \5afe  \i\^^\5a^  ^"^  "^^s 
poVitica\  Wf e,    TYve^^  W\\\  twi2CYH»^> 
gratify  liVa  exLOxmoxx^  NWiVC^^  «siQ^ 
amuse  \iiia  Yr\\k\Xie^^aX.>^^5^  V^^ 
applawe,  ju^X  w  Xotv^i^^^^"^^  ^ 
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^anhe  subserreB  thiedr  hiterests.  All 
his  efforts  will  therefore  be  directed 
to  their  substaiitial  aggrandisement; 
and  nothing  wHl  h^Wt  undonelixf 
him,  bj  which  it  may  be  ettect^My 

Eromoted.  The  degree  in  which  he 
as  already  succeeded  must  hare  sa- 
tisfied his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

Nor  can  we  come  to  any  other 
conclusion,  when,  to  the  favour 
which  is  shewn  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, we  couple  the  discountenance 
which  is  experienced  by  theEstft- 
blished  clergy— established,  alas!  no 
longer  but  in  name.  It  is  announced 
to  them  that  the  grant  which  has  hi- 
therto been  made  for  the  support  of 
an  institution  peculiarly  under  their 

?atronage,  is  about  to  be  withdrawn, 
'his  institution,  entitled,  *<The  Asso- 
ciation for  discountenancing  vice,  and 
promoting  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  religion,"  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  its  labours,  which 
were  silent  and  unostentatious,  have 
been  most  wisely  and  beneficially  di- 
rected. It  was  distinguished  A'om 
all  other  societies  by  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  was  under  the  exclusive  di- 
rection of  the  Established  clergy,  that 
its  masters  were  all  appointed  by 
them,  and  that  the  religion  of'th^ 
state  was  publicly  taught  the  child- 
ren of  the  Established  Church,  who 
were  educated  in  its  schools.  It  is 
interesting  and  instructive  to  note 
one  other  peculiarity,  namely,  that 
its  schools,  notwithstanding  their 
apparently  obnoxious  regulation, 
were  frequented  by  almost  equal 
numbers  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  no  charge  was 
ever  brought  against  it,  from  itsfoun^ 
dation  to  the  present  hour,  of  any  at" 
tempt  at  proselytism  on  the  part  of  its 
conductors.  In  every  instance  where 
compromise  was  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  charge  of  proselytism 
has  been  loud  and  frequent  In  this 
instance,  where  no  compromise  was 
made ;  where  the  Established  clergy 
iuHisted  upon  their  rights,  and  per- 
formed their  bounden  duty  honestly 
and  publicly,  by  instructing  the  child- 
ren of  their  own  communion  in  the 
catechism  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  conti- 
nued,aad do  to  this  hour  continue,  to 
miteadthe  scbooh  in  equal  numbers 
Br//*  tbe  ProteBtants,  and  nithout  the 
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slightest  suspicion  thsl  \iff  m  doing;, 
they  run  any  risk  of  b«ii^  pervert 
«d  from  their  faith*  The  sohoola  are 
(^ia  better  description  than  those 
ifrSich' ^thiijr '  should  otherwise  fre- 
quent; the  literarv  instruction  which 
they  receive  at  them  is  indte  valua- 
ble ; — and  the  ponsitive  advantaged 
thus  derived  have  been  found  abund- 
antly sufficient  to  overcome  a  preju- 
dice arisinff  fVom  a  suspicion  which, 
however  plausible,  long  experience 
has  proved  to  b^  groundless.  But 
this  society  is  now  to  be  discarded  ; 
a  Protestant  Government  (as  it  is 
called)  outstripping  even  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  re- 
fusing any  longer  to  continue  to  sup- 
port It,  because  it  is  strictly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  England  I 

We  were  in  the  House  when  the 
Kildare  Street  grant  was  debated, 
and  were  not  a  little  gratified  to  hear 
Mr  Frankland  Lewis  bear  the  am- 
plest testimony  to  the  utility  of  "  the 
association,"  and  to  the  respectable 
character  of  its  schools.  He  indeed 
only  echoed  the  commendation  be- 
stowed upon  it  in  the  report  of  the 
education  commissioners;  all  of  them, 
more  or  less,  imbued  with  prejudices 
against  the  Established  Church.  He 
turned  round,  and  appealed  to  Mr 
0*Connell,  who  was  sitting  behind 
him,  for  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that 
in  the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind 
of  agitation,  no  charge  of  proselytism 
was  ever  brought  forward  against  it. 
And  he  then  besought  Mr  Stanley  to 
continue  the  grant  (it  was,  he  said,  a 
small  one)  by  which  it  was  upheld. 
But  in  vain.  Its  doom  was  sealed. 
To  support  it  any  longer  would  af- 
ford some  countenance  to  the  explo- 
ded notion  of  a  connexion  between 
Church  and  State,  and  as  it  is  not  at 
present  expedient  openly  to  avow  the 
only  connexion  of  that  nature  which  is 
hereafter  to  subsist,  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  at  least  determined  not 
to  recognise  what  are  now  consider- 
ed as  hostile  pretensions. 

Another  of  the  signs  of  the  times 
by  which  we  collect  the  intentions 
of  Government  towards  the  present 
Established  Church,  is  the  intima- 
tion which  has  been  given  respect- 
ing Church  property.  Lord  AI thorp 
has  announced  it  to  be  the  intention 
of  Government  to  take  the  estates  of 
the  bisViopa  into  \YiW  own  YiaiAa^ 
and,  after  paying  \\i^m  «l  t«t\a\\i  %\vai^ 
which  may  be  &em^  w«icwdX,  «^ 
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propriating  (he  renudnder  to  other 
purpoBes,  widcih  ftf  e  not  as  yet  dis- 
closed, wie  may  take  another  oppo^ 
tiinity  of  e3q>ressfaig  ourselves  more 
at  large  concerning  this  monstrous 
nsurpation.  At  present,  we  shall  only 
say,  diait  it  is  generally  understood  a 
fund  is  to  be  formed  by  this  means 
for  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  wno  will  thus  have  re-appro- 

eriated  to  their  use,  and  for  their 
enefit,  a  large  proportion  of  those 
very  revenues  which  were  forfeited 
because  thev  professed  a  creed  in 
hostility  to  uie  religion  of  the  State, 
and  which  was  frequently  proved  to 
be  the  secret  fomenter,  and,  when  it 
dared,  the  open  encourager,  of  per- 
fidy, treachery,  and  treason ! 

The  last  and  the  most  painful  of 
the  symptoms  which  intimate  the 
speedy  downfall  of  the  Church  Es- 
tablishment in  Ireland,  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  clergy  are  left  without 
redress  against  a  systematic  opposi- 
tion to  the  payment  of  tithes,  the 
most  formidable  that  has  ever  been 
set  on  foot  by  wicked  and  designing 
incendiaries.  If  they  apply  for  pay- 
ment, they  are  refused.  If  they  pro- 
ceed to  enforce  their  legal  claims  by 
legal  means,  tiiiey  are  resisted.  If 
they  employ  force  against  force, 
and  death  ensues  (as  in  the  case  of 
Newtown-Barry),  they  are  called 
cruel  murderers,  and  the  country 
rings  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
wild  and  ferocious  denunciations 
against  them,  and  the  priests  take 
up  the  war-cry,  which,  with  the  most 
dutiful  and  unscrupulous  vehemence, 
is  echoed  by  their  retainers  in  Par- 
liament, and  enquiry  is  ordered, 
and  investigations  take  place,  which, 
however  they  may  terminate,  must 
be  favourable  to  the  cause  of  politi- 
cal and  polemical  agitation.  The 
loyal  men  who  vindicated  the  laws 
are  tried  for  their  lives ;  and  if  a  jury 
should  be  found  (which,  thank  Goo, 
has  been  as  yet  the  case)  fearless 
and  honest  enough  to  acquit  them, 
their  narrow  escape  from  the  halter 
affords  but  little  encouragement  a- 

§&in  to  expose  themselves  to  similar 
auffer. 

Tne  consequence  of  all  this,  its  na- 
tural, and,  we  believe,  intended  con- 
sequence, is  now  apparent.  A  large 
boay  of  the  Irish  clergy  have  already 
petitioned  Parliament  to  take  the 
iitbeainto  tbeir  own  bands,  and  pro« 
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mar  receive  a  stipend  iron  1fti»^Stawii 
In  ueu  of  Uieir  present  property.  The 
thimp  will  eecorduiffly,  we  have  qo 
doubt,  be  done,  if  tne  present  Mini- 
sters should  continue  in  power.-*- 
They  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  the  surrender  of  &e  posses- 
sions of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  How 
long  they  will  continue  to  pay  the 
stipulated  stipend,  we  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say;  tiiat  must  depend 
upon  their  being  able  to  satisfy  the 
Roman  Catholics  that  it  is  sufficiently 
moderate  and  humble,  and  has  been 
regulated  by  the  same  principle  Uiat 
has  now  been  adopted  respecting 
the  national  schools,  namely,  tne  pro- 
portion between  tiieir  flocks  and 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
From  the  very  moment  they  become 
stipendiaries  of  the  State,  the  head  of 
the  Church  will  be  in  the  mouth  of 
the  lion ;  and  when  her  salaries  are 
regulated  by  the  standard  above  al- 
luded to,  they  can  cause,  even  to  the 
most  zealous  of  sects,  but  little  jea- 
lousy, and  may,  at  any  time,  be  easily 
extinguished.  There  will  be  no  more 
difficulty  in  gettine  rid  of  them  than 
is  found  in  smomering  a  hive  of 
bees. 

The  precise  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages which  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land may  enjoy  or  suffer,  when  dis- 
connected from  the  State,  it  is  not 
our  purpose  at  present  to  enumerate. 
We  have  not  space  to  enlarge  in  a 
suitable  manner  upon  effects  which 
may  be,  not  remoteiy,connected  with 
the  separation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  But  as  the  State  will  soon, 
in  all  probability,  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  entering  into  a  new  ecclesi- 
astical alliance,  and  taking,  for  better 
for  worse,  a  partner  by  whom  its  in- 
terests must  be  seriously  affected, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon 
the  principle  which  should  regulate 
its  cnoice,  we  will  venture  to  offer  a 
few  brief  observations. 

And  here  we  will  not  occupy  the 
time  of  the  reader  in  discussiug  the 
merits  of  Paley's  theory,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State  should  be  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  because, 
we  apprehend,  it  is  now  pretty  well 
exploded — indeed,  it  is  more  than 
exploded ;  it  haa  b^e^xsk^  ^\v)^\ifcu^ 
with  those  onVy  N«\ko  vc^  ^^^\^^  V^ 
any  connexVoii  nvVaXa^^x  "X^^XNi^^ec 
Church  and  %t»XA. 
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According  ta  his  tiieoiy,  the  ab- 
stract merit  of  the  religion  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  account  whaterer.  Whe- 
ther it  be  true,  or  whether  it  be  false, 
if  it  be  the  religion  of  tJie  majority, 
it  must  be  adopted*  This  is  sufii- 
cientiy  monstrous.  But  even  this  is 
not  all.  The  connexion  thus  formed 
cannot  be  permanent,  unless  the  ma- 
jority continue  permanently  of  the  re- 
ligion that  has  been  so  elected.  If 
this  should  not  be  the  case,  another 
election  must  take  place ;  and  thus 
the  system,  if  system  it  might  be 
called,  would  be  built  upon  shifting 
sands^  We  will  therefore  take  it  for 
granted,  that  it  is  unnecessary  at  pre- 
sent to  say  a  word  more  respectiDg 
the  theory  of  Archdeacon  Paley. 

The  sounder  theory  undoubtedly 
is,  that  truth  or  falsehood,  as  they  are 
predicable  of  any  particular  creed, 
nave  something  to  do  with  the  settle- 
ment of  such  a  question.  That  no 
State  should  adopt  a  religion  which 
it  believes  to  be  at  vai-iance  with  the 
revelation  of  Almighty  God ;  that  no 
views  of  State  expediency  should 
tempt  it  to  oppose  itself  to  the  plain 
dictates  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  religion  of  the  State,  there- 
fore, should  be  that  which,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  State,  is  believed  to 
be  true.  But  that  which  is  true,  must 
also  be  reasonable ;  and  that  which 
is  reasonable,  must  be  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  fair  enquiry.  The  State 
religion,  therefore,  should  never  be 
supported  by  putting  a  complete  ex- 
tinguisher upon  that  discussion  of  its 
claims,  and  examination  of  its  me- 
rits, by  which  alone  its  fitness  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  which  it  assumes 
could  be  sufficiently  attested.  It 
should,  indeed,  be  protected  against 
insolent  or  malevolent  attacks.  Its 
character  should  be  shielded  by  the 
same  defence  which  is  thrown  around 
individuals  occupying  public  sta- 
tions, whose  conduct  is  liable  to  be 
discussed  with  candour,  but  whose 
characters  miay  not  be  defamed  with 
impunity.  But  farther  protection 
ought  to  be  unnecessary,  and,  if  re- 
quired, would  argue  the  unsound- 
ness of  its  pretensions. 

Such  being  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  Church,  such  as  would  be 
deserving  of  establishment  in  an  en- 
lightened country,  it  may  be  truly  af- 
£rmed  of  it,  that  it  would  be  respect- 
ed  in  proportion  as  it  was  under- 


stood, and  valued  in  proportion  as  it 
was  well  and  wisely  administered. 
But»  as  the  end  of  its  establishment 
should  be  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  the  people,  the  making 
men  better  than  it  found  them,  it  is 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  too 
confidently  expected  that  its  pecu- 
liar excellence  should  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, or  its  peculiar  idaim  duly  ap- 
preciated, by  a  gross  numerical  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  It  should  be 
sufficient  if  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
munity, as  distinguished  from  its 
passion,  its  prejudice,  or  its  folly,  re- 
cognised its  superior  fitness  for  the 
important  purpose  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  answer,  namely,  that  of 
preserving  and  transmitting  the  pre- 
cious deposit  of  Christian  truth,  in 
a  form  that  may  ensure  its  perpe- 
tuity from  generation  to  generation, 
and  connected  virith  a  system  of  litur- 
gical piety ,  which  may  be  best  cal- 
culated for  rendering  it  available  and 
efficacious  for  the  spiritual  wants  and 
necessities  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men. 

Dissent,  no  doubt,  must  exist;  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  ad- 
vantages may  arise  from  its  existence. 
But  the  peculiar  advantage  of  estO' 
blishing  such  a  form  of  worship  as 
we  have  described,  in  preference  to 
any  other,  is  this,  that  if  duly  admi- 
nistered,  (unless  that  be  the  case,  its 
establishment  can  be  but  of  little 
use,)  it  must  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily "  increase,"  while  every  other 
rival  creed,  which  is  more  the  creature 
of  passion  and  prejudice,  must  as  na- 
turaUy  and  as  necessarily,  in  propor- 
tion as  reason  is  cultivated,  and  reli- 
ffious  truth  understood,  "  decrease." 
While  all  other  sects  which  rise  up 
in  opposition  to  it,  will  be  like  the 
.meteors,  which  for  a  season  blaze 
briffhtly,  but  gradually  melt  away ;  it 
will  be  "  like  the  shining  light  that 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day."  "  Opinionum  commenta 
delet  dies,  natura  judicia  confirmat." 

To  establish  any  sect  which  did 
not  possess  the  claims  or  the  charac- 
teristics which  we  have  described, 
would  be  to  establish  that  which 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  abandoned 
or  subverted;  it  would  be  to  esta- 
blish that  which  would  not  bear  en- 
quiry, and  must  be  disrelished  in 
proportion  as  it  was  understood. 
Mo ,  if  it  did  couXVaw^  V>  «^««x  ^\a\: 
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the  prejudices  which  led  to  its  esta- 
blishment  were  dissipated^  it  would 
subsist  only  to  perpetuate  the  errors 
of  its  founders^and  resemble  in  some 
measure  those  gauntlj,  rifted,  ten- 
antless  edifices,  which  have  been 
built  upon  some  whimsicall  v  ungahi- 
1^  site,  or  incorri^blj  bad  founda- 
tion, and  are  known  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  as  the  "follies*'  of 
different  gentlemen. 

The  Church  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe  will  be  tole- 
rant ;  because  that  which  is  best  cal- 
culated to  administer  to  men's  moral 
wants,  must  of  necessity  make  a 
due  dlowance  for  their  infirmities. 
It  will>  indeed,  do  what  In  it  lies  to 
correct,  to  amend,  to  remove  those 
infirmities;  but  its  instruments  will 
be  persuasion,  not  coercion ;  the  ex- 
hibition of  truth,  rather  than  the  re- 
pression of  errw.  Its  claims  to  autho- 
rity will  be  enforced,  not  by  penal- 
ties, but  by  precept  and  example. 
It  can  afford  to  repose  upon  its  own 
intrinsic  exceUence;  ana, "  by  a  pa- 
tient perseverance  in  well-doing," 
must  eventually  ^  put  to  shame  me 
ignorance  of  foolish  men." 

The  general  character  of  its  ge- 
nuine worshippers  will  be  spirituali- 
ty without  extravagance,  lliey  will 
avoid  superstition,  while  they  retahi 
a  due  respect  for  ancient  observan- 
ces,-*and  fanaticism,  while  they  en- 
deavour to  attain  religious  eleva- 
tion.   They  will  feel  themselves  in 
possession  of  a  form  of  Christian 
faith,  by  which  every  part  of  their 
nature  is  addressed  and  engaged; 
which,  while  it  profitably  exercises 
the  imagination,  and  conciliates  tiie 
teste,  satisfies  the  judgment^  and  en- 
gages the  affections.   They  will  feel 
that  by  cherlshii^  it,  and  rally  avail- 
ing themselves  ofthose  spiritual  pri- 
vileges which  they  enjoy  under  it, 
they  will  be  best  fulmlinfi;  the  high 
ana  holy  purposes  for  which  they 
came  into  the  world.    Truly  may  it 
be  said, "  happy  are  the  people  who 
are  in  such  a  case— happy  are  the 
people  who"  thus  "  have  tne  Lord  for 
their  God."  While  all  other  seekers 
after  religious  truth  are  "  tossed 
about  by  every  whiff  and  wind  of 
doctrine;"  or  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  unscriptural  guides,  who 
^  darken  counsel  by  words  without 
koowJedge,"  they,  and  they  alone, 
nmy  be  truly  eaiato  have  found  **  a 
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peaceable  habitation,  and  a  quiet 
resting-place." 

We  liave  deemed  it  not  uuimport- 
ant  to  offer  these  few  observations 
at  tl^e  present  moment,  when,  as 
far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  the  state 
of  Great  Britain  i^pears  likely  to 
have  an  opportunity  afforded  of  ma- 
king choice  of  a  new  spiritual  hand- 
maid. We  shall  only  say,  if  it  can 
find  such  a  one  as  we  have  described, 
it  will  be  fortunate;  we  need  not  add, 

that  IF  IT  HAVE  SUCH  A  ONE  ALREADV, 
IT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  LIOUTLY  INDUCED 
TO  CAST  HER  AWAY. 

We  speak  with  a  solemnity  which 
the  occasion  fully  justifies;  and  un- 
der an  impression  which  has  been 
produced^  by  events,  and  by  disclo- 
sures, which  are  far  too  serious  to  be 
suffered  to 

^  O'ercome  us  like  a  summer  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder." 

The  Ministers  have  declared  their 
intention  of  laying  their  hands  upon 
Church  property.    The  Irish  Secre- 
tary has  intimated  his  approval  of 
the  policy  of  bringing  tiie  Romish 
clergy  into  connexion  with  the  State. 
A  system  of  national  education  is 
to  be  adopted,  which  detrudes  the 
Established  Church  from  her  pro- 
per station.  It  has  not  been  thought 
too  much  to  conciliate  its  adver- 
saries, by  neglecting  its  interests, 
and  abridging  its  privileges.      Its 
revenues  are  withheld;    its  clergy 
are  persecuted;  they  are  this  mo- 
ment, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in 
a  state  of  proscription  and  outlawry 
in  many  parts  of  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland.     How  lon^  must  this 
continue  ?  We  say,  deliberately,  that 
either  the  laws  must  be  enforced  and 
vindicated,  or  the  Irish  Church  must 
be  abandoned.    When  things  come 
to  the  worst,  the  proverb  says  tbey 
must  mend.     And  the  Irish  clergy 
have  at  least  this  melancholy  conso- 
lation, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  deplorable  state  of 
neglect  or  abandonment  under  the 
immediate  and  recognised  ascend-* 
ency  of  Popery,  than  that  to  which 
they  have  been  condemned  by  tlie 
timid,  unprincipled,  and  temporizing 
policy  of  nominal  adherents  to  their 
holy  religion,  who  would  fain  apn^^c 
with  theiT  Wpa  t/o  wxn^  ^^  VjSsv^^ 
while  \u  tVie\T  \vq«s\a  ^«l  «x^  ^^t 
from  h\m. 
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Ybi  9  I<— I  am  an  executioner*!^ 
eommon  han^pnan  I— ^These  fingers, 
that  look,  as  Ihold  them  before  mine 
eyes,  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  liumanl- 
tv,  have  fitted  the  noose  and  strained 
the  cord  to  drive  forth  the  soul  from 
its  human  mansion,  and  to  Idll  the 
life  that  was  within  it  I  Oh,  horror  of 
horrors,  I  have  stood  on  the  public 
gcaflfold,  amid  the  execrations  of 
thousands,  more  bated  than  the  cri- 
minal tiiat was  tp  diebf  me^^rmore 
odious  than  the  offender  Ihat  tottered 
tiiithw  in  expiation,  with  life  half  fled 
alread  jr*-and  I  have  heard  a  host  ai 
•human  voices  join  in  summoning 
Heaven's  malediction  on  me  and  my 
disgusting  office.  Well,  well  I  de- 
served it;  and  as  I  listened  to  the 
^rciqff  cry,  my  conscience  whisper- 
ed in  soil  more  penetrating  accents, 
^  Thou  guilty  Ambrose,  did  they  but 
know  aU  Ihy  meed  of  wickedness, 
they  wpuld  be  silent — silent  in  mere 
despidr  of  inventing  curses  deep 
enough  to  answer  to  we  depth  of  thy 
offence." 

What  is  it  that  prompts  me  to  tell 
the  history  of  my  transgressions? 
Why  sit  I  in  my  solitude,  thinking 
and  thinking  till  thought  is  madness, 
and  trembliqg  as  I  gaase  on  the  white 
and  unsoiled  paper  that  is  destined 

Sortiy  to  be  «o  ftmlly  blotted  with 
e  annals  of  my  crime  and  my^  mi- 
sery ?  Alas,  I  know  not  why  1 1  have 
no  power  to  tell  the  impulse  that 
fHWopels  me— >I  can  only  pronounce 
Ibat  tiie  Impulse  lias  enstenee,  and 
that  it  seems  to  me  ^  if  the  sheet  on 
which  I  write  served  me  instMd  of 
a  companion,  and  I  could  conjure 
firom  Its  fancied  society  a  sort  of 
sympathv  in  the  entireness  of  my 
wreicheaness. 

'  Ab  some  men  are  bom  to  greatness, 
80  are  some  to  misery.  My  evil  ge- 
nius, high  heaven  and  the  truth  can 
'witness,  clutched  me  in  my  cradle, 
and  never  have  I  been  free  from  the 
grasp  that  un^ed  me  onwards  and 
onwards,  as  though  the  ereat  sea  of 
destruction  was  neing  fashed  into 
tenfold  speed  and  might  for  the  sole 
'IHirpose  of  overwhelniing  me. 

¥e0,  ifeaA\e$t  memory  may  justify 
tM0;pbn0e,irom  my  very  erim  was 


I  foredoomed  to  sin  and  sorrow*  The 
first  recollection  that  I  have  of  those 
worldly  Incidents  tliat  marked  my 
daily  course,  takes  me  back  to  a 
ffloomy>'  marshy,  half- sterile  spo^ 
deep  seated  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire. May  I  say  that  I  lived  there  ? 
Waa  it  life  to  see  the  same  dull  round 
of  nothings  encompassing  me  day 
after  day — ^to  have  none  to  speak  to^ 
or  to  hear  speaki  save  an  old  and  wir 
tbered  crone,  who  tp  my  young  com- 
prehension iH[)peared  to  be  fastened 
down,  as  it  were,  to  the  huffe  chim- 
ney-ciM*ner*  and  who  seemed  to  exist 
(paradox-like)  more  by  sleeping, 
wan  by  the  employment  of  anv  other 
function  of  the  animal  frame  r  The 
only  variation  of  this  monotonous 
circle  of  my  Qa^s  was  the  monthly 
arrival  of  my  father,  who  used  to 
come  across  the  quaggy  moor  in  a 
sort  of  farmer's  cart,  and  on  whojse 
periodical  visits  we  entirely  depend- 
ed for  our  provisions  for  the  ensuing 
month.  The  parent  at  all  times  ex-^ 
eroises  mighty  influence  over  the 
mind  of  his  <wspring ;  but  were  I  to 
attempt  to  describe  that  which  my 
father  possessed  over  me,  it  wouJd 
seem  as  if  {  were  penning  some  ro- 
mantic tale  to  make  old  women  bless 
iheb  stars  and  crouch  nearer  to  the 
biasing  Christmas  log»  rather  than 
simp]y>narrating  the  prime  source  of 
all  t^pse  curseTul  eyents  that  have 
made  me  the  wretch  I  am*  Vot  n^ed 
I  here  describe  bis  power;  for  each 
page  that  I  have  to  write  will  more 
and  more  develope  the  entireness  of 
Ids  baneful  influence  over  my  mind, 
and  ahew  how  be  employed  it  to  my 
irretrievable  undoing. 

Monthly  he  came; — and  as  I  grew 
from  boyhood  into  the  full  youth- 
tide  of  my  bioQd  and  vigour,  it  seem- 
ed to  me  as  if  I  only  condescended 
to  live  for  tlie  recurrence  of  these 
visits.  The  question  in  my  mind 
was,  not  what  day  of  the  week,  or 
what  date  of  the  month  it  was ;  but 
how  many  days  had  elapsed  since 
my  father's  last  visit— how  many 
were  to  elapse  before  I  should  see 
him  affain.    And  then,  after  these 

Eeriodical  heart-jMshlng  reckonings, 
e  would  COIBft«-C«|QA  \»U\i  \A   ^<[k 


•mio»  aftir  a  ibon  tiKaltalBg  one-  during  wme  bours  io  tiia  day  ibe 
diksr  fHif*  Onea-opc^  I  veaturad  lo  ]i«d  bMa  left  lo  liarseU;  while  l  was 
prees  mm  lo  take  me  with  Ua  i  my  wanderijig  my  lolitaiy  round  through 
eagemeM  made  me  eloquent  I  the  phiehy  feni.  At  length,  our  hour 
bowed  to  my  very  knees  in  suppli-  of  nightly  reet  arrived*  and  I  «um- 
eatton  for  tne  indulgence.  But  in  mouM  her  from  her  stationary  pot- 
vain^invain;  and  it  was  then,  per-  ture.  But  she  answered  not— she 
haps,  that  I  first  fully  aacertainea  the  mored  not  3  I  approached,  and  gen- 
power  that  he  had  over  my  hear»  tlv  shook  her :  I  took  bold  of  ner 
ay,  over  my  soul—my  very  seal  of  mthered,  wrinkled  hand— it  was 
aouls.  An^  at  my  eoatinued  en-  cald  and  clammy  :«^I  raised  her 
treaties,  he  lost  hla  temper,  lagad  head^t  was  expressionless^-her 
till  his  teeth  gnashed  fai  the  fenea-  eye  was  hianimate*  She  was  deadi 
seas  of  his  irs,  and  bade  me  again  It  took  some  minutes  for  me  to 
adc  to  acemnnany  him  at  the  pam  of  persuade  myself  diat  death  had  in- 
his  curse.  To  me,  at  Aat  time*  his  deed  been  at  work,  I  had  thoufj^t 
paMion  was  little  less  than  so  many  of  death— dreamed  of  death— pio- 
dagger»thrust8  in  my  bosonit  mid  I  toied  death  1  but  now.  for  Ihe  mt 
shrank  in  exquisite  aagHisb  from  the  Hme,  he  presented  hunself  to  mjr 
contest,  treoibUnglv  eonvisced  that  outward  observation,  and  I  shrsok 
never  again  might  I  dare  to-urge  Hie  with  merUd  instinct  from  the  task  of 
dierished  desire  of  my  imegimtlon.  oontemplation.  Always  a  creature 
When  I  remembered  the  height  of  ofpassion— alwaysaereatureof way- 
his  indignation,  it  almost  seemed  as  wardness  and  prejudice— without 
if  there  must  have  been  something  education,  without  instruction,  wiA- 
heinous,  in  an  unheard-of  degree,  in  out  guidance,  I  had  no  i^iilosophy 


my  request  s  my  father,  to  my  mind,  to  lead  me  but  my  own  ignmmi 

was  the  wisest,  the  best,  and  the  no  rule  of  conduct  save  me  ^iM^yii- 

most  judicious  of  mankUidf  how  fvi  of  my  own  imagination.   I  doubt 

eould  it  be  otherwise,  when  he  was  whether  at  anv  tune,  or  with  any 

tlie  only  one  with  whom  I  had  ever  training,  I  coula  have  taken  my  firat 

hidd  communication,  save  tlie  crone  lesson  m  mortality  without  an  invo- 

who  appeared  to  have  slept  away  lontary shuddering;  but circumstan- 

her  brains,  if  she  ever  had  anvf  and  ced  as  I  tiien  was,  I  almost  instfanct- 

that  wisdom,  that  goodness,  tnat  Ju-  ivelv  tottered  into  a  fsr-off  comer 

didottsness,  Ihad  offendedl  Where,  of  the  room,  and  there^  for  a  while, 

tiien,  was  tiie  wonder  ^t  I  myself  as  I  held  my  hands  before  my  eyes, 

caried  shame  upon  the  oflfonca?  to  shut  out  ill  visible  presence  of 

In  this  state  of  things  I  attained  the.corpse,  I  seemed  as  if  I  was  gra- 

about  my  twentywtUrd  year,  as  near-  dually  assuming  its  motkmless  ri- 

ly  a«  I  can  guess;  and  then,  at  laat,  gour»  and  sharing  hi  its  eessatkm  of 

a  change  mrived.    Great  heaven,  existence, 
what  achange  I  Fool  that  I  waiL  not       It  was  a  fearibl  night;  and  so  Ae 

to  content  myaelf  with  being  at  least  di^  and  nifribts  that  lUlowed.  Fvom 

as  wen  off  as  Ae  beast  of  the  field,  the  time  of  Qie  old  woman^s  decease, 

or  the  steed  Uiat  is  stalied  and  eared  to  the  period  of  my  ftther's  neat 

for,es  fror  as  nature  and  his  aopetite  visi^  was  a  fortakht    Flight  firom 

make  demands  upep  him.    But  ig-  this  scene  of  death  was  one  of  the 

norant,  restless,  anci  morbid  in  my  first  thoughts  that  oresented  itself  to 

sen8ations,Imust  needs  have  change,  my  mind— but  whither?    I  iiad  no 

It  came ;  and  I  cha]^|;ed  too-*-lnto  a  one  clew  to  guide  me  in  my  search 

wretch— an  outcast— a  Uiing  hated,  for  mv  parent ;  and  to  me,  every 

despised,  and  hooted  at !  thing  oeyond  the  cottage  in  the  fens 

It  began  with   an  ill   omen !    I  and  Its  neighbouriiood  was  a  bkmk; 

might  have  foreseen  that  some  deed  As  I  debated  this  within  myself,  I 

of  horrid  drcuntttlance  was  at  hand,  tried  to  resolve  to  stay— I  determt- 

The  old  woman  was  seated,  as  nedtoconfine  myself  to  anotherroom 

usual,  in  the  chimney*conier.    She  of  the  narrow  dwelling— I  called 

had  been  dtting  there  from  six  fai  upon  mv  energy  to  assist  me  in  for- 

Ihe  morning  tHl  nfaie  at  nigh^  with-  getting  now  nearly  I  was  hand  In 

out  uttering  a  syUable— wimout  tas-  land  widi  death.    But  the  task  wa^ 


ting  food,  as  to  as  I  kaewi  though    tea  nmdi  for  ma^Hny  whole  mer 
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faculty  succumbed  under  the  attempt 
— aqd  my  brain  felt  as  if  it  was  under 
thQ  utter  dominion  of  the  Prince  of 
terrors;  each  hour  added  fresh  vi- 
sions of  dismayto  those  which  already 
appalled  me;  and  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  or  four  days,  the  odour 
of  the  decaying  corpse  spread  itself 
through  every  portion  of  the  cottage, 
the  thoughts  that  seized  upon  my 
excited  imagination  became  unbear- 
able, and,  without  plan  or  project,  I 
almost  unwittingly  rushed  from  the 
abode  of  my  childhood,  to  face  the 
perils  of  all  that  lay  before  me,  un- 
knowing and  unknown. 

My  first  steps  were  those  of  real 
flight,  prompted  by  a  desire  of  free- 
ing myself  from  a  sort  of  incubus 
that  seemed  to  be  urging  me  on  to 
madness,  as  long  as  I  remained  with- 
in its  influence.     This  feeling  lent 
speed  to  my  pace  for  nearly  half  the 
day,  and  llien,  when  I  began  to  con- 
sider the  rate  at  which  I  bad  walked 
— ^r  rather,  when  I  was  able  to  be- 
gin to  consider  any  of  the  circum- 
stances Uiat  attended  my  chanj^e,  I 
gradually  obtained  the  power  ofper- 
ceiving  that  I  was  by  degrees  releap 
sing  myself  from  the  painful  impulse 
that  had  hitherto  been  pressing  me 
forward.  But  in  proportion  as  1  es- 
caped from  these  sensations,  others 
of  a  scarcely  less  dreary  complexion 
took  possession  of  my  mind.  Where 
was^Ir— What  was  labout  ?— Whither 
was  I  going  ?^And  how  was  I  to 
find  my  fawer,  of  whom  I  did  not 
even  so  much  as  know  his  name  ? — 
With  these  and  similar  thoughts  dis- 
turbing my  imagination,  I  found  the 
night  fist  gathermg  around  me,  while 
I  was  still  vainly  extending  my  gaze 
in  every  direction  for  the  abode  of 
man,  or  any  practicable  refuge  for 
tiie  destitute  wanderer.    Vaiiuy,  in- 
deed, did  I  run  mjr  aching  eyes  along 
•the  fftrthest  margin  of  &e  horizon. 
■Nothing  but  a  low  marshy  land,  with 
here  and  there  a  stunted  water-lovinff 
tree,:  was  to  be  seen;  and  when! 
turned  my  glance   upwards,   the' 
eloads  that  met  my  sight  appeared 
as  Bidlen  and  as  gloomy  as  die  pros- 
pect which  a  moment  before  the 
earth  had  presented.    But  even  this 
was  comfortable  in  the  comparison 
to  that  which  followed ;  for  presently 
a  chilly  soaking  rain  commenced 
flailing ;  the  dbay  completely  closed ; 
pndl:8ciffcel]r  took  a  step  without 


finding  myself  plunged  knee-deep  in 
some  marish  reservoir,  or  unexpect- 
ed quagmire.  Surrounded  with  evils, 
the  best  that  I  could  do  was  to  choose 
the  least;  and,  feeling  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  pursue  my  path  when 
all  was  utter  doubt  and  darkness,  I 
resolved  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  the 
stunted  trees  which  I  found  scattered 
over  the  fens,  and  there  to  remain 
till  the  mominjg  should  be^in  to 
dawn.  My  project  succeeded  as  far 
as  mere  rest  was  concerned,  and 
with  cramps  and  rheums  for  my  bed- 
fellows, I  round  that  I  might  hope  to 
pass  through  the  tedious  night.  But 
though  I  thus  escaped  any  farther 
trials  of  the  treacherous  footing  that 
awaited  me  beneath,  the  thin  and 
scanty  foliage  of  my  tree  of  refuge 
afforded  no  shelter  from  the  pitiless 
storm,  in  which  the  wind  and  the 
rain  seemed  to  be  playing  an  alter- 
nate game,  the  one  undertaking  to 
dry  me  as  fast  as  the  other  drenched 
me  to  the  skin. 

This,  then,  was  my  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  world.  This  was  the 
"  Go  on,  and  prosper,"  that  attended 
me  on  my  first  venturing  forth  from 
the  dwelling  that  had  hitherto  shel- 
tered me.  As  I  sat  stilted,  as  it  were, 
in  my  dark  arbour  of  slippery  branch- 
es, amid  which  I  felt  as  if  couched  in 
a  morass,  I  could  not  help  recalling 
to  my  mind  the  ominous  words  with 
which  my  father  had,  two  years  be- 
fore, prophesied  that  I  should  most 
surely  repent  any  endeavour  to  make 
the  world  and  myself  more  intimate- 
ly acquainted.  Already  did  I  repent  I 
yea,  even  though  the  act  of  my  quit- 
ting the  cottage  in  this  instance  had 
been  scarcely  more  than  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sort  of  self-preserva- 
tion. 

At  length  morning  came.  It  still 
rained— a  heavy,  penetrating,  chill- 
ing torrent  The  wind  still  roared, 
as  though  the  northern  blast  was 
hallooing  to  its  brother  of  the  east 
to  come  and  make  dreary  holyday 
•for  the  n«nce ;  a  hunger,  fierce 
and  gnawing,  had  taken  possession 
of  me,  as  if  that  too  was  in  cruel 
collusion  with  the  elements  to  crudi 
me.  But  stUl,  in  spite  of  rain,  wind, 
and  hunger,  there  was  light>-*ind 
with  light  came  hope — ^with  hope,  a 
sort  of  artificial  buoyancy  and  vigour, 
which  enabled  me  to  descend  from 
my  scrambling  melancholy  couch, 
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and  once  agaiu  to  stretch  forwaid  in 
search  of  some  track  of  human  ex- 
istence. 

Whither,  or  in  what  direction  I 
wandered,  I  never  was  ahle  to  satisfy 
myself,  though  I  have  since,  more 
than  once,  pored  over  the  map  of 
Lincolnshire,  with  a  desire  of  tracing 
my  first  journey  from  the  soUtary 
cottage  in  the  fens,  to  the  habitation 
of  man,  and  of  civilized  society.  All 
that  I  know  is,  that  after  nearly  ex- 
hausting the  whole  of  this  second 
day  in  fruitless  rambling,  I  at  length, 
even  at  the  moment  when  I  thought 
I  must  finally  give  up  the  effort,  and 
sink  in  obedience  to  aeclining  nature, 
had  my  heart  gladdened  with  the 
sound  of  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and 
by  following  this  aural  track,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  small 
viUiE^e  of  Fairclough  a  little  before 
nightfall. 

How  my  bosom  glowed  as  I  attain- 
ed this  spot  of  human  sojourn  I  I 
was  like  the  arctic  traveller,  who, 
after  wild  beasts  for  his  companions^ 
and  snow  for  his  pillow,  at  last  ar- 
rives at  one  of  those  godsend  hunt- 
ing huts,  that  to  his  longing  eyes 
start  up  in  the  wilderness,  more  bril- 
liant than  the  most  gorgeous  palace 
of  the  East  to  the  perverted  gaze  of 
a  luxurious  emir.  Now,  thought  I, 
is  the  hour  at  length  arrived  for  me 
to  be  introduced  to  my  kindred  men 
—now  is  the  world  of  humanity  be- 
fore— ^now  will  every  one  that  I  meet 
be  a  brother  or  a  sister;— ^and  my 
heart,  too  long  pent-up,  and  compel- 
led to  be  a  self-devourer,  will  find 
an  opportunity  for  that  expansion 
for  which  it  has  so  long  been  yearn- 
ing. 

As  I  thus  communed  with  myself, 
I  approached  a  cottage.  The  door 
stood  invitingly  open.  ''  Hail,  hap- 
py omen  of  the  heart  that  reigns 
within,"  cried  I;  and,  with  an  honest 
reverence  for  my  own  picture  of  hu- 
man nature,  I  entered.  The  only 
persons  that  I  perceived  inside  were 
a  woman  and  a  child^  sickly  and  pu- 
ling, whom  the  former  was  endea- 
vouring to  coax  from  its  shrill  cry- 
ing, by  the  offer  of  a  slice  of  bread 
ii^butter. 

It  was  not  till  I  Had  fairly  crossed 
the  threshold^  and  found  that  I  was 
jioticed  by  the  female,  that  I  remem- 
.1>ered  that  my  errand  vfius  a  begging 


one;  and  the  sudden  recurrence  of 
the  thought  threw  some  litde  em- 
barrassment into  my  manner.  How- 
ever,  I  had  no  time  for  consideration  ; 
for  tiie  woman,  without  waiting  for 
my  address,  briefly  demanded— 
«  What's  your  want  T 

"  For  the  sake  of  pity,"  replied  I, 
somewhat  chilled  by  her  words,  attd 
still  more  by  the  cidlous  manner  in 
which  she  used  them — ^^  for  the  sake 
of  pity,  afford  me  some  food — ^this  is 
the  second  day  that. these  lips  iiave 
gone  without  a  morsel." 

*'Food,  quo11iaI".reiterated  the  wo« 
man — "  hark  ye,  youngster,  did  you 
never  hear  of  rent  and  taxes,  and 
poor-rates  to  boot  ?  It  is  not  over 
much  food  that  we  get  for  ourselves 
—none  that  we  have  to  give  away. 
You  had  better  try  the  overseer." 

"The  overseer!"  returned  I,  some- 
what puzzled  as  to  whom  he  might 
be — ^"  alas,  I  have  no  strength  left  to 
carry  me  farther !  A  crust  of  brqad 
and  half  an  hour's  rest  is  all  I  ask." 
And,  as  I  uttered  these  words,  I  sank 
exhausted  into  a  chair  that  stood 
near. 

"  Poor  fellow !"  cried  the  occuimnt 
of  the  cottage,  probably  moved  ^y 
the  too  apparent  condition  to  wl^ich 
I  was  reduced : — ^^  WeU,  God  knows, 
bread  is  dear  enough,  and  money  is 
scarce  enough,  and  supper  is  seldom 
enough ;  but  if  a  crust  will  satisfy 
you,  it  shall  not  be  wanting.  But^ 
harkye,  you  can't  stay  here  to  eat 
it;  my  husband  will  be  here  anon^ 
and " 

Scarcely  had  she  uttered  the 
words— hardly  was  the  proffered 
crust  within  my  grasp,  when  lie,  of 
whom  she  spoke,  made  his  appear- 
ance^ with  evident  symptoms  about 
him  that  he  had  not  visited  the  vil- 
lage alehouse  in  vain. 

"  How  now,  Suky,"  cried  he,  as 
he  observed  my  presence — ^**  what 
does  this  chap  do  here?" 

"  Poor  wretch,"  replied  his  wife, 
"  it  seems  as  if  it  were  nearly  over 
with  him,  what  with  fatigue  and  what 
with  hunger,  so  he  asked  leave  to 
sit  down  a  bit,  and  rest  his  poor 
bones." 

"  And  why  the  devil  did  you  let 
him  ?"  surlily  demanded  the  man : 
— ^"  ril  have  no  bone-resting  here. 
Am  I  the  lord  of  ^e  manor^  <it 
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ford  to  take  in  every  pauper  that  slumbers ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  was 

finds  his  way  here  ?-^and  Who  gate  roused  by  the  owner  of  the  building 

him  that  bread  ?"  that  I  awoke  from  them. 

The  wife  seemed  to  shrink  from        ^  Halloo,  my  fine  spark  !*'  cried 

l&e  question,  while!  mustered  re*  he;  ''who  gav^  you  permission  to 

dolunon  to  reply — '^  l^he^^who  will  take  possession  of  my  outhouse  P 

be  blessed  for  it  as  long  as  heftven  MeaHe  to  get  up,  and  away;  and  you 

blesses  charity.**  mtiy  think  yourself  well  off  that  you 

«  HeydAy,*'  cried  the  fellow,  ••  why  escape  lio  feasily." 
ihe  chap  is  a  Methodist  parsto  in       tliis  Wfts  A  bad  oinen  for  begging  n 

disguise,  after  all !— Harkye,  Mr  Pal*-  breakfast ,'  and  1  Waft  about  to  %part, 


fton-paiiper,  please  td  turn  6ut.«^  Wttbottt  A  syllable  in  repl  v,  when  it 

Once  a-week  is  quite  enough  fdr  ittddefily  aroMed  my  mind  that  I 

that  sort  of  thing.''  ffli|ht  M  leant  tolidt  work.  Heaven 

**  Do  not  force  me  abroad  ftgidn  kfioWft  thtit  It  WM  fiever  my  desire  to 

to-night!— I  have  net  strength  to  live  onthebreiidef  idleness,  end  with 

move.*'  how  much  willlngneis  I  was  ready 

**  Hoity  toity,"  exdaimed  the  drUU^  to  Undertake  the  moM  menial  or  the 
kard, "  you  have  strength  to  eat,  and  most  laborious  employment  to  en- 
pretty  briskly  too. — And  who,  do  title  ihVAelf  to  my  aaily  food  ? 
you  suppose,  is  to  find  your  lazy  •"  Well,"  cried  the  farmer,  per- 
carcass  a  lodging  for  the  night  ?—  ceivinff  that  I  lingered,  "  will  you 
Turn  out,  I  say."  not  t&e  my  advice,  and  disappear 

*•  For  pity's  sake **  before  I  shew  that  I  am  in  earnest  ?" 

"  Pity  be  d— d  I  Turn  out,  I  say,"  "  I  was  hoping,  sir,"  replied  I, 

r— and  as  he  spoke  he  seized  me  by  '*  that  yoU  Would  not  take  it  amiss  if 

the  collar,  and  whirlinff  me  round  I  solicited  you  to  dve  me  some 

by  mere  brute  force,  I  round  myself  work.  Indeed,  indeed  you  will  find 

in  an  instant  outside  the  cottage;  me  veiMr  willing,*  and  t  think  I  could 

While,  as  a  token  that  all  hope  of  re-  be  usenll." 

entry  was  vain,   he  slammed  the  "  Useful,  youngster  I  In  what  ? — 

door  violently  in  my  face.  Can  you  plourii  ?  Can  you  thrash  ? 

This  was  my  first  introduction  to  Can  you  reap  r' 
ttie  benevolence  of  mankind  :--this  A  ffiOumfiil  negative  was  my  re- 
Was  the  earliest  welcome  that  AW&it-  ply.    "  But  I  am  ready  to  learn." 
ed  the  wanderer  from  the  fens.*^  "  And  who  is  to  pay  for  your 
I  groaned,  and  tottered  onwardd,  teachi^  ?  Besides,  a  pretty  hope  it 

But  if  this  was  my  first  introduc-  would  be  that  you  will  ever  be  good 
tion,  I  soon  found  wat  it  Was  by  no  for  anr  UiJnff,  when  We  find  a  tall 
means  a  solitary  specimen  of  What  strapping  fefiow  like  you,  who  has 
was  to  be  present^  for  my  accept-  been  too  idle  as  yet  to  learn  to 
ance.  Another,  and  anouier,  and  plough  or  to  reap.  Pfo,  no,  thankyc, 
another  cottage  was  tried,— and  still  we  have  plenty  of  paupera  here  al- 
the  same  result.  I  was  spumed  by  ready,  and  I  have  no  fancy  to  add  to 
the  most  cruel— I  was  unheeded  by  the  number,  bv  eiving  you  a  settle- 
the  most  humane — I  was  neglected  ment  in  the  parish.  So,  good  day,  my 
by  all;  and  one  other  much-b^rud-  friend;  and  when  you  again  offer  'to 
ffed  crust  of  bread  was  all  that  my  work,  see  if  you  cannot  give  your- 
unportunities  were  able  to  obtain,  self  a  better  character." 
mth  this  I  retired  to  a  miserable  Again  baffled  in  hope,  and  check- 
outhouse  attached  to  a  farm  at  the  ed  tn  spirit,  I  moved  away,  seeing 
extremitv  of  the  village,  and  having  bift  too  clearly  that  the  village  of 
devoured  it,  I  endeavoured  to  make  Fairclough  was  no  resting-place  for 
myself  a  bed  in  the  scattered  straw  me. 

that  lay  strewed  about  the  ground.  **  Oh,  father,  father  I"  cried  I,  with 

My  hiuiffer,  though  not  altogether  bitterness  in  my  accent,  as  I  paced 

appease^  had  ceased  to  press  with  slowly  forward — ^"  where  am  I  to  seek 

such  torturing  pain  on  niir  vary  vl-  you  ?  How  am  I  to  find  you  ?" 

t8l8;andtheeuauBti<motmyfrime  It  was  a  dreary  day  in  March 

jipeedttf  tuOed  me  to  aleep.  that  aglhiwttitMMa  me— a  wanderer 
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journey,  and  tracking  mj  vredxj  way 
from  spot  to  spot,  as  chance  or  des- 
tiny mifflit  direct  Tlie  early  pro- 
duce of  the  fields  afforded  me  a 
scanty,  miserable  breakfast ;  and  as 
I  looked  upTvwrds,  and  saw  the  lin- 
net and  the  finch  flitting  with  a  gay 
Carol  oyer  my  head,  a  sort  of  envy 
of  their  condition  seised  me,  and, 
instead  of  glorying  in  my  station,  as 
ime  of  the  matter  works  of  nature,  I 
mourned  at  the  shackled  unhappi- 
Aess  of  my  lot.  What  now  had  be- 
eome  of  my  fancy-decked  pteture  of 
the  fdl-recenring  brotherhood  of  man- 
Idnd  ?  Whither  had  flown  the  friend- 
ship, the  kindness,  the  heart-in-hand 
trelcome  that  I  had  so  fondly  dreamt 
waited  my  arrival  in  the  abodes  of 
the  world  ?  Fictions !  Empty,  de- 
ceitful fictions,  that  had  betrayed  me 
to  myself,  and  that,  for  a  short  mo- 
ment, had  taken  the  place  of  the 
withering,  frightful  truth,  that  for  the 
houseless,  penniless  wanderer  there 
was  no  sympathy,  no  hospitable  ten- 
dering to  his  necessltiesj 

Thus,  for  many  days,  strayed  I 
through  the  humid  atmosphere  of  a 
Lincolnshire  March,  now  and  then 
reaping  one  miserable  meal,  or  one 
measured  draught  of  milk  from  a 
whole  village,  but  more  often  feed- 
ing on  the  vegetable  productions  of 
the  hedges  ana  the  fields,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  chances  of  the  road  for  a 
niffhtiy  shelter. 

Meanwhile,  I  felt  that  my  heart 
was  mdually  changing  vHtliin  me. 
I  haa  brought  it.  into  the  world  of 
men,  with  its  offering  of  love  and 
kindness,  but  none  would  accept  it 
—none  would  reciprocate  to  it;  it 
was  the  heart  of  a  beggar,  and  so- 
ciety cried.  Out  upon  it!  I  began  to 
ask  myself  gloomy  and  fr&htful 
questions— questions  that  no  neart 
ought  to  be  forced  to  ask  itself.  As 
I  laboured  along  in  solitude,  misery, 
and  neglect,  I  demanded  of  myself  a 
thousand  times,  **  Why  am  I  to  have 
love  for  man,  when  mankind  has 
none  for  me  T* 

At  length  accident  conducted  my 
steps  to  Uie  Htde  town  of  Okeham, 
the  capital  of  Rutlandshire.    There 
the  hedges,  and  the  other  cold  cheer 
of  nature  fedled  mcs  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  beff  for  my  terr  eodstence. 
It  ia  imposewle  to  deBcribe  the  dis- 
goBt  wm  which  I  contmnplutM  Mb 
Jtecesslty,    The  rebuffa  with  which. 


one  after  another,  I  had  met^  had 
sickened  upon  my  soul,  and  I  felt 
that  the  mere  act  of  petitioning  cha* 
rlty  was  like  offering  my  cheek  to  be 
smote,  or  my  person  to  be  insulted. 
It  was  nothing  short  of  utter  starva- 
tion tliat  was  able  to  drive  me  to  it 

But  it  seemed  as  if  my  evil  genius 
was  accumulating  the  venom  of  dis- 
grace for  me.  It  was  my  ill  fortune 
to  aelect,  as  ray  first  hoi^  of  trial, 
the  abode  of  one  of  the  constables  of 
the  town;  and  the  words  of  idiplo* 
ring  charity  were  not  cold  from  my 
mouth,  ere  this  high  official  burst 
forth  in  a  strain  that  astonished  even 
me,  accustomed  as  I  was  to  rebuke 
and  reproach,  for  daring  to  announce 
that  hunger  had  on  me  the  same  effect 
as  on  the  rest  of  mankind.  Accord- 
ing to  this  man's  creed,  I  was  a  vil- 
lam,  a  va^bond,  and  a  rapscallion, 
and  I  ou^t  to  go  on  my  Knees  to 
thank  him  for  not  instantly  dragging 
me  before  a  magistrate,  to  be  cieatt 
with  as  the  heinousness  of  my  pre- 
sumption demanded.  Alas!  he  might 
have  spared  his  wrath,  for  I  was  too 
well  accustomed  to  rejection  not  to 
take  the  first  hint,  and.  shrink  from 
an  encounter  where  all  power  was  on 
one  side,  and  all  irresistance  on  the 
other, 

^  Come  with  me.  my  poor  fellow,'* 
exdaimed  a  gentle  voice  that  was 
hardly  audible  amid  the  constabulary 
storm  that  I  had  raised.  **  Come 
with  me,  and  I  will  afford  you  such 
poor  assistance  as  my  wretched 
means  wUl  allow.  I  am  your  twin* 
brother  in  misery,  and  my  ear  too 
well  knows  the  cry  of  distress." 

I  looked  round  to  see  what  an^el 
it  was  that  thus  pronounced  the  m'st 
real  words  of  kindness  that  had 
reached  me  since  my  secession  from 
the  cottage  in  the  fens.  He  who  had 
spoken  was  a  thin,  sickly-looking 
youth,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  a^e ;  and  when  his  face  was 
scanned,  though  only  for  a  moment, 
the  beholder  would  feel  that  there 
was  no  need  for  his  confession  of 
misery.  Sorrow,  and  wellnigh  de* 
spair,  were  seated  there;  and  his 
thin  uncoloured  cheek  declared  the 
waste  that  grief  had  inflicted  on  hitf 
heart. 

••  Come  wttli  7ow» Va.&»^4:Y*  ^^ 
the  man  o{  o&e^tMKSL>Au^i*  .^^'^^^>d^s 
tliat  will  "be  TOffoe  \»  to^«^  ^wVQ^  • 
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have  a  pretty  account  by  to-mor- 
row, of  some  burglary  to  bo  looked 
after." 

When  I  took  my  firat  glance  at  my 
new  friend,  it  seemed  to  mo  as  if 
nothing  but  art  could  hav6  lent  co- 
lour to  his  sallow  countenance ;  but 
nature  was  more  strong  in  him  than 
I  liad  imagined,  and  as  he  listened  to 
the  words  that  were  uttered  by  this 
overbearing  Dogberry,  the  quick 
blQod  bubbled  to  his  cheek,  and  he 
glowfii^  with  the  full  fire  of  indigna- 
tion^  is  he  replied — ",  I  would  that 
#ifae  law  permitted  me  to  commit  a 
burglary  on  thy  wicked  heart,  that  I 
might  break  it  open,  and  shew  man- 
kind how  foul  a  composition  may  be 
.  cased  'in  human  substance.  But  no 
matter, — I  speak  to  iron !  Come, 
good  fellow,"  added  he,  turning  to 
me,  **  we  will  avoid  this  iniquitous 
libel  on  the  species,  and  seek  another 
spot  for  farther  conversation." 

"  Now  that's  just  what  you  won't," 
roared  his  brutal  opponent : — *^  I  ra- 
ther suspect  what  you  have  said 
amounts  to  a  threat  of  assault ;  and  I 
shall  ask  Justice  Goffle  about  it;  but 
at  all  events  I  Idiow  that  this  ragged 
barebones,  who  seems  to  be  all  at 
once  your  bosom  friend,  has  brought 
himself  within  the  vagrant  act;  so 
you  may  go  and  seek  your  conver- 
sation by  yourself,  or  along  with 
your  father,  who  is  snug  in  the  lock- 
up, for  you  know  what ;  for  as  to  this 
youngster  he  stirs  not  till  Mr  Goffie 
has  had  a  word  or  two  with  him ;  and 
then  perhaps  a  month  at  the  tread- 
mill may  put  him  into  better  con- 
dition for  the  high  honour  of  your 
friendship." 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
for  before  he  had  finished  his  speech 
I  felt  myself  within  hisnervous  gripe. 

The  youth  saw  that  opposition  was 
vain.  For  my  own  part  I  felt  no  in- 
clination to  struggle  or  contend  :  the 
one  drop  of  liquid  tempering,  with 
which  his  words  of  sympathy  had 
softened  my  heart,  was  again  dried 
up  and  consumed  by  the  new  cruelty 
.  that  attended  on  my  destitution ;  and 
I  felt  a  sort  of  bitter  satisfaction  that 
my  last  week's  resolve,  of  hatred 
against  mankind  had  escaped  the 
peril  of  being  shaken  by  the  bene- 
volent offer  of  this  exception  to  his 
species* 

.  Under  the  watchful  custody  of  the 
constable,  I  was  speedily  conveyed 


to  the  presence  of  Mr  Justice  Goffle : 
my  offence  was  too  evident  to  admit 
of  a  moment's  doubt ;  he  who  had 
captured  me,  was  at  once  my  pro- 
secutor, mj  convicting  witness,  and 
my  custos  to  lead  me,  according  to 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  of  Mr 
Justice  Goffle,  to  a  fortnight's  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labour  in  the 
jail  of  the  town.  In  another  half 
hour,  I  was  safely  lodged  within  its 
gloomy  walls. 

The  first  lesson  which  1  there 
learned  was,  that  the  criminal  and 
the  offender  of  the  laws  were  better 
fed  than  the  harmless,  wretched 
wanderer,  whose  only  sin  was  that 
of  being  hungry  in  obedience  to  na- 
ture's ordinances.  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  senses  when  I  had  prof- 
fered to  me,  and  without  asking  for 
it  either,  a  substantial  meal^such  a 
one  as  had  not  gladdened  m]^  sight 
since  1  quitted  the  cottage  in  the 
fens :  and,  as  I  silently  devoured  it, 
I  tried  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon, but  in  vain ;  it  was  too  much 
for  my  philosophy.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, tend  to  ease  the  cankering 
hatred  against  mankind  that  was  fast 
eating  into  the  very  core  of  my  every 
sensation. 

My  next  lesson  was  one  still  more 
misdiievous.  It  was  that  which  I 
reccdved  from  my  fellow-prisoners, 
and  which  was  made  up  of  vain- 
glory for  the  enormity  of  their  crimes 
that  were  passed,  and  of  wily  subde 
resolves  for  the  execution  of  those 
that  were  to  come.  A  week  before 
I  had  held  all  mankind  to  be  excel- 
lent and  lovely.  I  now  deemed  the 
whole  race  wicked  and  pernicious. 

The  third  morning  after  my  ini- 
tiation into  Okeham  jail,  I  perceived 
an  unusual  bustle  taking  place :  the 
turnkeys  crossed  the  yard  in  which 
we  were  confined  with  more  than 
their  usual  importance ;  and  the 
head  jailer  ratded  his  keys  with  ex- 
traordinary emphasis.  What  to  me 
would  have  been  a  long  unravelled 
mystery,  if  left  to  my  own  lucubra- 
tions, was  speedily  explained  by 
some  of  my  companions.  It  was 
the  day  for  the  commencement  of 
the  assize — the  judges  were  hourly 
expected — fresh  prisoners  were  be- 
ing brought  in  from  Uie  various 
locks-up,  and  ererj  thtng  was  in 
preparation  for  their  reoepaon.  Pre- 
sently a  buzs  went  round  among 
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Uiose  that  were  already  confined, 
anticipatory  of  a  fresh  arrival  of  col- 
leagues in  misfortune ;  and  a  minute 
afterwards  the  yard-gate  was  unlock- 
ed. 

**  Pass  in  Edwai'd  Foster,  commit- 
ted for  horse-stealing,"  shouted  one 
of  the  turnkeys,  outside. 
.  **  Edward  Foster  passed  in," 
echoed  his  brother  turnkey,  who 
stood  at  the  yard  gate ;  and  ^e  new 
prisoner,  on  his  appearance  among 
us,  was  received  with  a  cheer  by  the 
gaping  crowd  of  malefactors,  as  Lu- 
citer  might  be  by  his  kith  and  kin  of 
fallen  angels  on  his  arrival  at  Pande- 
monium* After  tlie  lapse  of  another 
minute,  Foster  was  conveyed  to  a 
solitary  cell,  in  token  of  his  being 
confined  on  a  capital  charge. 

"  Pass  in  StephenLock  wood,king's 
evidence,  and  committed  for  want  of 
sureties,"  again  shouted  the  same 
voice,  from  without. 

**  Stephen  Lockwood  passed  in,'* 
repeated  he  at  the  gate. 

The  crowd  of  pnsoners  gathered 
round  the  entry  as  nearly  as=  t^ey 
dared  approach;  and,  on  receiving 
this  other  new  comer  among  them» 
saluted  him  with  a  threatening  groan, 
that  ran  round  the  old  walls  of  the 
jail,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  their 
contempt  ot  <*  tbe  mivelling  'pleach." 

He  who  was  thus  welcomed  to 
his  dungeon,  made  his  way  as  speedi- 
ly as  he  could  through  die  mob  of 
jail-birds,  and  approached  the  spot 
where  I  was  standing,  probably'  so 
induced,  from  its  being  the  least 
crowded  part  of  tbe  yard. 

Eternal  Heaven!  what  were  my 
horror  and  astonishment,  on  percei- 
ving that  it  was  my  father  that  thus 
drew  near  I 

Our  mutual  recognition  was  in- 
stantaneous ;  but  before  I  could  speak, 
he  muttered  hastily, — **  Not  a  word 
of  our  relationship  before  these 
wretches." 

It  was  some  time  before  the  in- 
dignant criminals  that  surrounded' 
my  father,  afforded  us  an  opportuni- 
ty of  ccmversation.  When  at  length 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  exchan- 
ging a  few  words  without  being 
ovmieard,  my  parent  demanded  of 
me  the  circumstances  that  had  made 
me  Ae  inmate  of  a  prison.  When  they 
were  recounted,—**  It  is  woy,"  cried 
he,  **  fate  lias  brought  us  together  in 
m  owA  mysterious  way.    ni»  well  1 


— it  is  well  I — But  we  may  yet  be  re- 
veiled  on  the  world."  ^ 

My  eyes  gleamed  with  delight  at 
the  sound  of  the  word  **  revenge ;" 
and  I  echoed  it  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  my  soul.  It  was  easy  for  my 
father  to  understand  the  spirit  in 
which  I  uttered  it;  for  it  had  been 
with  no  cold-blooded  suppression  of 
manner  tiiat  I  had  narratea  to  him  my 
adventures  since  I  had  quitted  the 
cottage  in  the  fens. 

**  But  you,  my  father,"  cried  J, 
**  why  are  you  here  ?" 

**  Hush,"  whispered  he, "  this  is  no  "^ 
place  to  relate  the  tale  of  my  wrongs 
and  of  my  wretchedness.  Your  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  will  be  over 
in  twelve  aays;  and  till  then  we 
must  restrain  ourselves.  I  have  a 
dreadful  story  for  your  ears." 

**  But  how  soon  shall  you  be 
free  ?" 

**  In  four  or  five  days,  beyond  all 
doubt  :-^the  triid  for  which  I  am  de- 
tained is  expected  to  come  on  to-, 
morrow,  after  which  I  shall  be  ft- 
liberty.    On  the  day  of  the  explMip, 
tion  of  your  imprisonment,  1  will 
wait  for  you  outside  the  jail.  MenK 
while,  feed  your  heart  vnth  thoughts 
of  vengeance— the  dearest,  sweetest, 
only  worldly  solace  that  remains  for 
men  so  undone  as  Stephen  Lock- 
wood  and  his  progeny." 

Dreadful  was  the  anxiety  with 
which  I  counted  the  hours  till  that 
of  my  release  arrived.  My  father's 
calcmation  as  to  his  own  term  of 
imprisonment  proved  to  be  correct ; 
and  for  the  last  eight  days  of  my 
confinement  I  was  left  alone  to  brood 
over  my  heart's  wild  conjectures- 
bom  of  the  dark^  and  mysterious 
hints  that  he  had  poured  into  my 
ear. 

At  length  the  day  of  mv  restora- 
tion to  liberty  arrived,  and,  true  to 
his  word,  I  found  my  parent  waiting 
for  me  in  eager  expectation  outside 
the  prison. 

'  **  Follow  me,"  cried  he  hastily,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  that  I  was  by 
his  side :— **  follow  me  to  the  fields 
beyond  the  town ;  for  I  have  those 
things  to  relate  that  other  than  you 
must  never  hear." 

I  obeyed  in  silence,  for  my  whole 
soul  was  so  completely  wrapt  in  ex« 
pectation  of  that  wbick  ^<^  \Adk.  W 
commuidcate,  tiiat  1  %\<k«ii<^  ^^  ^^oti^^ 
thought  of  dwe\\Vn%  ou  wi^\«^^i«^^- 
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mentous  subject  He^  as  we  strode 
along,  was  equally  reserved ;  but  I 
could  perceive  that  the  thoughts  that 
were  raging  witiiin  him  were  of  suf- 
ficient potency*  to  disturb  the  out- 
ward man,  and  to  give  a  wlldness  of 
action  to  his  demeanour  thftt  I  hftd 
never  before  observed^  sftve  on  tiiat 
one  occasion  when  1  had  pressed 
him  beyond  endurftnce  to  mske  me 
his  companioni  by  releasliig  me  from 
my. sojourn  at  the  cottage  in  the 
fens* 

At  length  we  iirrlved  at  a  sechi- 
ded  spot  some  distance  from  the 
town  we  had  Just  quitted,  and  where 
a  1ong,blank,near1y-untrodden  moor 
^ve  promise  that  we  might  escape 
mterruption. 

"  It  is  here,  Ambrose,"  cried  my 
father,  suddenly  pausing  in  his  pro^* 
gress,  **  it  is  here  that  we  will  take 
our  stand;  hateful  man  cannot  ap- 
proach us  without  bein^  seeu'^tne 
roaring  wind  cannot  blab  our  secre- 
cies, for  none  are  nigh  to  catch  the 
whisper  it  conveys-^^ees  and  dark- 
ling coverts  there  are  none  to  hide 
our  foe,  or  permit  his  stealthy  foot- 
step to  creep  unwarily  upon  us  :«^ 
here,  then,  here  we  may  talk  truths, 
and  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  with- 
out fear  or  hinderance. 

I  was  all  ear,  but  murmured  not  a 
sound.  Like  the  tyro  in  the  schools, 
I  waited  to  be  led  to  my  conclusions ; 
and  with  the  sentiments  that  I  en- 
tertained towards  my  faliier,  his 
words  seemed  to  be  those  of  one  in- 
spired. 

He  himself  paused  as  though  it 
required  some  great  effort  to  enable 
him  to  commence  his  tale.  At  length 
he  continued—"  TThe  time  is  now 
come,  Ambrose,  when  I  have  to  place 
before  vou  the  circumstances  that 
induced  me  to  fix  your  residence  in 
the  lonely  spot  you  have  so  lately 
quitted,  m  the  hopes  of  sheltering 
you  from  Uie  unkind  treatment  m 
that  world  that  has  used  your  fiftther 
so  bitterly.  The  time  is  come,  and 
with  it  our  revenge.  Listen,  my 
son,  that  you  may  learn  the  grudge 
yott  owe  to  man— tiuit  you  may  Be 
taught  how  to  resent  the  wrong  that 
was  inflicted  on  you  long^  before  you 
dreamt  timt  mischief  luu  station  on 
the  earllii  or  had  phmd  you  iUse  In 
yoor  very  eaiileac  emoKxJ* 

^  lonr  every  worOf  my  tunmr, 
TB^hcB  fbe  Ttry  centra  of  my  beart^ 
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I  am  in  your  hands  :-^mould  me  to 
your  bidding." 

"  You  will  require  no  moulding, 
Ambrose.  My  tale  will  be  sufficient 
to  direct  your  course.  Listen  z-^I 
was  bom  of  humble  parents  in  the 
village  of  Ravenstoke ;  and  though  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  my 
father  and  my  mother  almost  before 
1  knew  the  value  of  such  beings,  the 
evils  tikat  attend  a  child  of  poverty 
were  averted  by  the  kindly  nottee  of 
the  nrfticipal  family  of  the  place.  The 
good  man  at  its  head,  and  who  never 
made  ftll  a  tear  Mil  death  took  hfan 
from  the  world,  earlv  noticed  me, 
and  was  pleased  to  think  that  he  saw 
in  me  sufficient  capacity  and  promise 
to  befit  me  to  be  the  companion  of 
Edward,  his  only  child,  whose  years 
were  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  my 
own.  Thus  in  happiness  and  content 
passed  away  my  youth;  but  it  only 
seemed  as  if  Uie  demon  that  had 
marked  me  for  his  prey,  was  resting 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  his 
whole  force  in  order  to  crush  me.  In 
a  neighbouring  village,  to  which  mr 
walks  had  been  frequently  directed, 
there  lived  a  maiden  whose  gentle- 
ness of  disposition  and  beauty  of  per* 
son  had  won  for  her  the  affection  a{ 
all  who  were  blessed  enough  to  be 
acquainted  with  her.  In  my  eyes  she 
vras  even  more  dxan  my  young  fancy, 
ever  too  busy  in  picturing  forth  hap- 
piness and  loveliness,  haoat  any  time 
conjured  to  the  vision  of  mv  senses. 
Need  I  say  that  I  loved^oved  to 
distraction,  and  how  more  than  mor- 
tally happy  I  deemed  myself  when  I 
received  from  the  Mr  lips  of  Ellen  a 
half-whisperedapprovai  of  my  love  ? 
CA,  my  Ambrose,  I  cannot  recall 
those  early  days  of  fondness  and  af- 
fection, and  prevent  the  hot  tears 
coursing  down  my  cheeks,  there  to 
stream  as  witnesses  of  my  devotion, 
tni  the  bitter  recollection  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  devotion  was  abu- 
sed dries  up  the  liquid  testimony  at 
the  verv  source,  and  leaves  me  even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
the  victim  of  a  distorted  faith— too 
fresh,  too  real,  and  too  scatiiing,  ever 
to  be  extinguished  till  this  body  Is 
returned  to  moulder  wHIi  tiie  dust** 

As  Lockwood  thus  spoke,  his  eyes 
gave  proof  of  the  fiohicsa  of  Ms  feel- 
uura;  and  iiwie  minitSis  elnaed  be- 
fnre  he  waail»le  as  Meeed. 

**  I  must  ^  Mel^  Ambrose,  with 
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the  rest  of  my  story,  for  I  feel  that 
my  heart  will  scarcely  allow  me 
words  to  conclude  it.  When  Ellen 
had  confessed  her  affection  for  tu^, 
there  was  nought  to  prevent  our 
uidon,  and  a  few  weeks,  therefore, 
saw  me,  as  I  deemed  myself,  the  liap- 
piest  of  men  ,*  and  our  dearest  hope 
aopeared  to  be  that  we  might  live  and 
die  with  one  another.  Tne  hour  of 
separation^fatal,  fatal  feiepltration^ 
however,  arHved,*  ftndto  obliee  fid- 
ward,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  rather, 
had  succeeded  to  the  fomlly  pto« 
petty,  which  was  somewhat  involved, 
I  consented  to  go  to  the  East  Indies 
for  him.  relative  to  an  estate  there 
on  which  he  had  a  considerable  claim. 
This  journey,  and  the  delay  which 
I  met  with  abroad,  occupied  two 
years;  and  it  was  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  I  quitted  Ellen,  who,  on 
the  eve  of  being  brought  to  bed,  was 
in  no  condition  to  share  with  me  the 
fatigues  of  a  long  sea  voyage.  Well 
might  my  heart  be  heavy  with  pre- 
sentiment !  Could  it  have  anticipated 
all  that  was  to  happen,  it  wouldhave 
turned  to  lead,  and  refused  to  obey 
its  nature-appointed  functions.  At 
length  the  day  of  my  return  ap- 
proached :  each  hour  that  the  ship 
neared  England  I  stood  on  the  deck, 
counting  the  laKy  minutes,  and 
stretching  my  eyes  landward,  in  ^e 
hope  of  catching  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  white  cliffb  of  my  native  land; 
and  so,  when  I  reached  the  shore,  I 
reckoned  each  moment  an  age  till 
the  happy  one  should  arrive  that  was 
to  restore  me  to  the  arms  of  my  wife. 
There  was  no  such  moment  in  store 
for  me ;  for  iust  as  I  was  quitting 
the  metropolis  for  Ravenstoke,  I  met 
an  old  village  acquaintance,  who  fell- 
ed my  every  hope  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  my  Ellen — mine — she 
whom  I  had  deemed  to  be  the  truest, 
the  faithfuUest  of  her  sex — was  li- 
ving with  another  as  his  avowed  mis- 
tress^cknowledged,  brazen,  bare- 
faced before  the  whole  world,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  thousand  vows  in  the 
face  of  God  and  man  by  which  she 
had  pledged  herself  mine,  and  mine 
alone.  You  may  well  start  with  asto- 
ndsbment,  my  son,  and  gaze  wildly, 
as  if  in  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  atro- 
city. So  started  I— so  doubted  I— 
tUf  evidence  beyond  evidence  bore 
bitterest  convicaon  to  ttv  soul.  But 
like  whole  is  not  yet  fo/d— Bllen's 


falsity  came  not  single.  He  who  had 
seduced  her  from  her  liege  affections 
shewed  with  equal  peijury  before 
high  Heaven.  It  was  Edward  !  Yes, 
Eaward<^my  friend,  my  companion ; 
•^he  for  whom  I  had  quitted  my 
gentle  wife  and  peaceful  home-^ 
Edward,  the  monster,  the  traitor,  the 
fiend  begot  of  sin  essential,  had  ta- 
ken advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
which  he  hunself  had  solicited,  of 
my  friendship,  and  stolen  from  me, 
by  double  deceit  and  treason,  the 
prise  that  I  cared  for  more  than  life 
dr  anv  thing  on  earth." 

^  Cnncious  powers  I"  exclaimed  I, 
overwhelmed  by  ^e  dreadful  inci* 
denti  that  had  been  narrated—''  and 
am  I  the  son  of  this  wretched  mo- 
ther? Was  I  thus  early  doomed  to 
misery  ?" 

**  It  is  too  true,"  replied  my  fa^ 
ther ;  "  you  are  the  child  of  whom  I 
left  Ellen  pregnant  when  I  departed 
on  the  ruinous  errand  besought  by 
her  seducer.  When  the  fact  of  your 
mother's  crime  was  made  conviction 
to  my  senses,  a  thousand  different 
modes  of  action  poured  in  upon  my 
brain;  and,  the  creature  more  of 
impulse  than  of  reason,  I  hurried  to 
Blavenstoke  to  confront  the  adulte- 
rous pdr.  It  was  evening  when  I 
arrived-^even  such  an  evening  as 
this«-||k>omy,  dark,  and  cheerless, 
—yet  In  hi^  accordance  with  the 
thoughts  that  urged  me  forward.  As 
I  hurried  across  the  park  that  led  to 
the  mansion-house,  a  pony-chaise 
overtook  me.  I  turned  on  its  ap- 
proach, and  for  a  moment  my  senses 
forsook  me  at  the  sight  of  Ellen, 
who,  with  you  for  her  only  compa- 
nion, was  driving  quickly  homeward 
to  avoid  the  threatening  storm.  My 
voice  arrested  her  farther  progress, 
as  I  groaned  rather  than  uttered — 
«  Ellen  I'-^«  Wife !'  At  the  sum- 
mons  she  descended  from  the  chaise, 
after  wrapping  you  in  her  cloak  as 
you  lay  along  the  seat,  asleep  and 
unconscious.  What  words  1  ad- 
dressed to  her  I  can  hardly  tell  :— 
they  were  those  which  flowed  at  the 
dictation  of  a  brain  almost  mad  at 
the  injury  it  had  sustained ;  while 
her  answer  was  none  save  tears  and 
sobs  of  heaviness.  At  length  she 
broke  from  the  grasp  with  which,  in 
my  anguish,  I  had  sQiK«d  \vet*-«XL\ 
the&— then— 0\i  Q^ A  cuomAi  «<^«Ak. 
ihe  wotda  that  a\tfro\a\ft\V  ^^  t««^\** 
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"  Forpity's  sake^  my  father,"  mur- 
mured (  sunk  in  the  fearful  interest 
of  his  story, — **  for  pity's  sake,  the 
end  in  a  word — the  end— the  end  I" 

"  Yes,  ves  I— the  end,  the  end  I'* 
he  echoed  fiercely : — **  it  is  one  she 
earned,  and  it  is  wanting  to  makq 
whole  the  frightful  tale.  Ambrose, 
—Ambrose, — she  burst  from  my 
grasp,  and  rushed  into  a  copse  hara 
by.  I  pursued  her,  but  in  vain ;  for 
the  momentary  pause  I  had  made  in 
wonder  at  her  meaning,  had  remo- 
ved her  from  my  sight,  and  I  follow- 
ed at  random,  guessing  the  direction 
she  had  taken  as  nearly  as  I  might: 
after  thus  speeding  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, I  Teached  the  side  of  an  or- 
namental lake  that  adorned  the  park, 
and  there  'a^n  caught  glimpse  of 
her  by  the  dim  light  of  a  clouded 
moon,  as  she  reached  the  opposite 
bank.  Ambrose,— Ambrose, — can- 
not you  imagine  the  rest?" 

*'  Oh,  father,  was  it  so  indeed  ?— 
And  none  to  save  her  ?'' 

*•  Was  not  I  there,  boy  ?— Thrice  I 
dived  into  the  bosom  of  the  waters, 
after  hurying  to  the  bank  from  which 
she  had  precipitated  herself  into  de- 
struction— thrice  did  I  dive  to  the 
very  depth  of  the  pool — but  in  vain, 
— I  could  not  find  her — the  circuit  of 
Ike  lake  that  I  had  had  to  make  had 
afforded  too  much  time  to  her  fatal 
intention;  and  the  attempt  to  find 
her  body  was  fruitless.  Mad  with  a 
thousand  contending  emotions,  I  re- 
turned to  the  chaise,  and  heard  your 
little  voice  crying  for  your  mother. 
It  was  then  tifiat  I  remembered  my 
child,  which  the  crime  of  its  parent 
had  made  me  forget  I  took  you  in 
my  arms ;  and  as  I  gazed  upon  your 
innocence,  my  heart  softened ;  and  I 
resolved  to  put  revenge  aside  for  a 
while  till  I  had  secured  you  from 
peril.  It  was  this  that  made  me  place 
you,M,i^der  the  care  of  the  old  crone 
at  l^e,  cottage  in  the  fens." 

'^But  why  was  Ikept  theresolong?" 

**  That  remains  yet  to  be  told;  and 
I  shall  have  finished  my  narrative. 
As  soon  as  you  were  safely  provided 
lor,  the  desire  of  veu{;eance  again 
assumed  its  emphre  in  my  bdsom  ^ 
and  I  returned  to  Ravenstoke,  hard- 
ly knowing  what  my  purpose  was, 
but  whispering  to  myself, '  Kevenge  I 
Revenge !'  eadi  mpmeiit  of  mv  jour- 
ney. But  even  revenge  bad  then  for 
file  Beason  forsworn  me.     On  mj 
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aii'ival  at  the  village,  the  man  who 
had  so  deeply  injured  me  had  the 
audacity  to  have  me  taken  into  cus- 
tody on  the  charge— hear  it,  Ambrose, 
and  help  me  to  curse  the  villain — on 
the  charge  of  having  destroyed  El- 
len. I  destroy  Ellen ! — Alas,  alas,  it 
was  she  who  had  destroyed  me,  if 
the  banishment  of  peace,  and  of  hap- 
piness, and  of  joy,  for  ever  and  for 
ever  from  my  bosom,  can  be  called 
by  so  poor  a  name  as  destruction. 
Of  course,  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
when  the  matter  came  to  trial  I  was 
instantly  acquitted  ;  but  the  event 
had  given  me  timely  waning  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  seducer  of  Ellen 
was  able  to  carry  his  devilish  con- 
trivance to  ruin  the  man  he  had  al- 
ready so  deeply  wounded ;  and  I  re- 
solved to  keep  you — my  ordy  hope- 
in  obscure  concealment  till  the  time 
should  have  arrived  when  I  might  call 
on  you  to  join  me  in  revenging  my 
dishonour  and  Ellen's  unhappy  Tate." 

"  And  has  that  time  arrived  ?" 

"  It  has,  Ambrose ! — And  though 
we  stalk  on  this  dreary  moor,  the 
very  outcasts  of  mankind,  great  and 
mighty  is  the  revenge  that  is  at  hand 
for  us." 

"Let  us  grasp  it  then,"  cried  I, 
fully  wrought  to  the  purpose, — "  Let 
us  grasp  it  then,  and  urge  it  to  the 
quick." 

"  Well  said,  well  said,  my  son ! — 
Oh,  what  years  of  labour  has  it  not 
cost  me  to  bring  events  to  their  pre- 
sent aspect  I  But  the  labour  is  well 
repaid.  For  the  sake  of  revenge, 
I  have  consorted  with  villains  of 
every  description — I  have  sacrificed 
all  and  every  thing  to  them,  on  the 
one  sole  bargain,  that  they  should 
ruin  my  hateful  foe ;  and  well  have 
they  kept  their  word  I  The  mon- 
ster, a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of 
Ellen,  dared  to  marry.  I  was  glad 
to  the  very  heart  when  I  heard  of  it; 
for  I  felt  that  the  more  ties  he  form- 
ed, the  more  ways  there  would  be  to 
Sierce  him  to  the  heart.  But  his  wife 
led  too  soon — before  I  had  time  to 
Sacrifice  her  on  the  tomb  of  Ellen; 
and  his  son,  the  only  offspring  of  the 
marriage,  has  as  yet  eluded  my  vigi- 
laiice.  But  the  father,  Ambrose,  the 
father  I  He  is  fast  within  my  clutch  I 
My  emissaries  taught  him  the  art  of 
throwing  dice,  and  throwing  away 
his  estates— they  inoculated  him  with 
the  gamWf  e  dr^adfyl  disease ;  and, 
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for  the  last  tweke  months,  he  has 
been  a  ruined  man  in  his  fortunes. 
Desperate  have  been  the  efforts  that 
he  has  made  to  redeem  himself;  but 
I  was  at  hand,  though  never  seen ; 
and  my  master-mind,  fraught  to  the 
very  brim  with  his  destruction,  would 
not  allow  them  to  succeed.  At  length 
his  despair  was  fed  to  its  proper 
pitch,  and  I  resolved  to  give  the  final 
blow,  for  which  I  had  waited  twen- 
ty long  years  with  that  exemplary 
patience  which  revenge  only  could 
bestow.  I  had  it  proposed  to  him,  by 
his  most  familiar  blackleg,  and  on 
whom  his  only  hopes  of  success  rest- 
ed, that  they  should  proceed  to  New- 
market on  a  scheme,  which,  it  was 
pretended,  could  not  fail  of  realizing 
thousands.  The  only  difficulty  was, 
how  they  should  get  there,  being  at 
that  time  at  Doncaster  on  a  specula- 
tion that,  through  my  interference, 
had  utterly  failed,  and  left  my  enemy 
altogether  penniless ;  in  which  condi- 
tion, the  faithful  blackleg  also  pre- 
tended to  be.  When  his  mind  was 
sufficiently  wrought  upon  by  the  pic- 
ture of  absolute  and  irremediable  ruin 
that  would  happen,  in  the  event  of 
their  not  being  able  to  reach  Newmar- 
ket the  very  next  evening,  my  agent,  ac- 
cording to  my  instructions,  proposed 
the  only  alternative — ^that  of  helping 
themselves  to  a  horse  a-piece  out  of 
the  first  field  that  afforded  the  op- 
portunity, and  by  that  means  reach- 
ing the  desirable  spot  that  was  to 
prove  to  them  another  el  Dorado. 
For  a  long  while  my  enemy  waver- 
ed, and  I  almost  trembled  for  my 
scheme ;  but  at  length  the  longed-for 
thousands  that  flitted  in  fancy  be- 
fore his  eyes,  gilded  the  danger  of 
the  means  of  passage,  and  he  con- 
sented. It  was  then,  Ambrose,  that 
I  felt  that  revenge  at  length  was 
mine,  and  I  almost  danced  and  sang 
in  the  ecstasy  of  my  delight.  Pur- 
suuit  to  my  directions,  my  agent  in- 
formed him  who  was  so  nearly 
caught  within  my  meshes,  that  he 
had  a  companion  to  take  with  him, 
who  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  Newmar- 
ket scheme  ;  and  when  the  night  for 
departing  arrived,  I  was  introduced 
Y  as  this  third  person.  I  had  little  fear 
of  Edward's  remembering  me  after 
a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  each  of 
which  had  added  care,  sorrow,  and 
affllctibh  to  the  lineaments  of  my 
ecmntenanee;  hnt  to  guard  agsin^t 


the  possibili^  of  danger,  I  muffled 
myself  in  a  large  cloak,  and  spoke 
the  little  that  I  uttered  in  a  disgui- 
sed voice.  Every  thing  succeeded 
according  to  mv  wishes.  After  walk- 
ing a  couple  of  miles  out  of  Doncas- 
ter, we  came  to  a  field  where  the  cat- 
tle we  needed  were  grazing;  and  each 
seizing  his  prize,  and  obtaining,  with 
silence  and  caution,  from  the  far- 
mer's outhouse,  tlie  necessary  har- 
ness, we  soon  found  ourselves  at 
full  speed  on  the  highway  towards 
Newmarket.  Edward  was  dread- 
folly  agitated  as  he  rode  along ;  and 
once  or  twice  I  feared  that  he  would 
fall  from  his  seat — but  worse  evil 
awaited  him.  I  will  not,  however,  oc- 
cupy our  time  by  detailing  idl  the  mi- 
nutiae of  my  scheme.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  after  giving  the  hint  to  my  faithful 
agent  to  make  his  disappearance,  I 
contrived  that  Edward  and  myself, 
on  reaching  the  village  of  Stretton, 
should  be  apprehended  on  suspicion; 
and  that  that  suspicion  should  be 
made  conviction  by  my  volunteering 
as  king's  evidence.  The  rest  you 
almost  Know.  You  yourself  witness- 
ed Edward  Foster's  committal  to 
jail  for  horse-stealing,  and'ifty  deten- 
tion as  the  chief  witness  against 
him  :  —  and  most  probably  •  have 
heard,  that  on  my  evidence  he  was 
nme  days  ago  convicted,  and  ordered 
for  execution." 

"  Conviction! — Execution  I"  ex- 
claimed I.  "  Then  our  revenge  is 
indeed  complete !" 

"  Not  quite,"  muttered  my  father; 
^  there  is  one  other  step  to  make  it 
as  perfect  as  my  sweeping  desire 
could  wish." 

**  Mean  you  a  step  beyond  the 
grave  ?  I  know  of  none  other — and 
only  know  that  is  impossible." 

"  No,  Ambrose,  not  beyond  the 
grave,  but  the  step  to  the  grave ! — 
Ask  your  heart  I  Doe^  it  feel  hatred 
and  disgust  towards  the  man  that  has 
made  wretched  one  parent,  and  scan- 
dalous the  other?  —  that  has  con- 
demned yourself  to  wander  fortune- 
less and  honourless  over  the  cheer- 
less face  of  the  earth? — Ay,  ay,  boy; 
your  gleaming  eye  and  flushing  cheek 
tell  me  the  reply  that  your  heart  has 
already  put  forth.  And  I  ask  you, 
would  it  not  be  revenge's  most  glo- 
rious consummation,  to  repay  your 
dreadful  debt  to  Foster,  by  ^o\vt^<A^ 
dealing  unlo  \um  ^at  d«^\>\^\\\(^ 
the  law  haft  aYrarde^  ?ot\v\  ^^xVcoftV 
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^  Fatter^  father,  wbat  words  are 
Oiese?" 

'<  Milk-livered  boy !  Why  blanches 
your  cheek,  when  I  hold  ndthin  your 
clutch  the  very  satiety  of  vengeance? 
Why  dench  you  not  the  precious 
boon  ?  Or  are  you  a  man  but  in 
seemiogy  and  a  puling  inflEUit  in  re- 
solve?'^ 

'<  Speak  on,  father— speak  on,*^it 
seems  to  me  as  if  each  word  you  ut- 
ter bums  deeper  and  deeper  into 
my  brain-HBearing,  as  it  goes,  those 
doubtful  agitations  of  my  soul,  that 
would  raise  a  tremblhig  opposition 
to  your  bidding.  But  wij  uuU  not  I 
No,  no  I  Down,  down  I  Vour  wrongs 
shall  answer  the  cry  of  humanity-^ 
my  mother's  fatal  end  the  ^>peals  of 
tenderness !" 

"  Now,"  cried  Lockwood,^*  I  know 
you  for  my  son.  But  we  have  talked 
too  much— action  should  be  doing. 
The  death  of  our  foe  is  appointed  for 
the  third  day  from  this ;  and  I  have 
learned,  beyond  doubti  that  owing 
to  there  not  having  been  an  execu- 
tion in  Okeham  for  many  years,  the 
Sheriff  finds  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  proper  functionary.  It 
was  this^that  stured  me  to  the  hope 
that  you  would  volunteer  to  the  of- 
fice ;  and  I  thank  you  that  my  hope 
has  not  been  deceived.  You  must 
•way  to  the  Sheriff  instantly,  and  get 
appointed;  that  attained,  I  trust  to 
be  able  so  to  instruct  you,  that  fail- 
ure in  the  performanoe  wUl  be  inb- 
possible." 

- 1  obe;yed-**ay,  I  obeyed !  I  was 
successful  I  The  honesty  of  human 
nature  was  scouted  from  my  heart 
by  the  towering  voice  of  the  worst 
passion  that  ever  cursed  the  breast 
of  man. 

The  morning  of  execution  arrived* 
and  found  me  ready  for  my  office.  As 
the  time  had  gradually  grown  nearer 
and  nearer,  my  father  had  perceived, 
with  dread,  that  misgivings,  in  spite 
of  myself,  shook  my  whole  frame ; 
and,  in  order  to  be  more  sure,  he 
had  kept  me  at  carouse  the  whole  of 
the  previous  night,  in  the  miserable 
back  street  lodging  that  afforded  us 
shelter. 

The  morning  arrived;  and,  drunk 
with  passion,  vengeance,  and  bran- 
dy, it  found  me  r^y  for  my  office. 

The  solemn  tolling  of  the  prison 

beJl  aanouneed  tAe  hour  of  death  to 

beaiJiMad,  a$Iaw$lt9d  the  coming 


of  the  prisoner  in  the  outer  cell. 
How  I  looked—how  I  acted— >I  know 
not;  butj  as  well  as  I  remember,  it 
seems  to  me  now  as  if  I  was  awaken- 
ed from  a  torpor  of  stupefaction  on 
hearing  the  clanking  oi  the  chains 
that  announced  the  approach  of  Fos- 
ter ;  the  sound  reached  my  ear,  more 
heart-chilling  than  the  heavv  tolling 
knell,  that  answered  as  if  m  echo ; 
but  I  had  not  forgotten  my  lesson ; 
I  beat  my  hand  against  my  brow, 
and  whispered  "  vengeance '  to  the 
spirit  that  was  so  ill  at  ease  within. 
It  was  at  tl»t  moment,  that,  for  the 
first  time,  I  beheld  Edward  Foster ; 
he  was  not  such  as  my  soul  had  de- 
picted. I  pined  for  him  to  look  hate- 
ful, ferocious,  and  bloody;  but  his 
aspect  was  placid,  gentle,  and  sub- 
dued. I  could  have  stormed  in  agony 
at  the  disappointment. 

My  first  duly  was  to  loosen  bis 
arms  from  the  manacles  that  held 
them,  and  supply  their  place  with  a 
cord.  As  I  fumbled  at  the  task,  I 
could  feel  myself  trembling  to  the 
very  finders'  ends ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  I  coiud  not  summon  strength  to 
remove  the  irons.  My  agitation  must 
have  attracted  Foster's  notice;  for 
be  lo<dced  at  me,  and  gently  sighed. 

Gracious  God,  a  sij^h  I  I  could  as 
little  have  believed  m  Foster  sigh- 
ing as  in  a  tigress  dandling  a  kid. 
mis  it  possib^  that  he  was  human 
after  all?  How  frightfully  was  I  mis- 
taken I  I  had  imagined  that  I  had 
come  to  officiate  at  the  sacrifice  of 
something  more  infernal  than  a  de- 
mon! 

At  length,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
turnkey,  every  thing  was  prepared, 
and  we  mounted  the  scaffold  <^ 
death.  Short  shrift  was  there;  but 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  scene  was 
mdless;  and  when  I  looked  around 
on  the  assembled  multitude,  I  imap 
gined  that  it  was  to  gam  on  me,  and 
not  on  Foster,  that  they  had  congre- 
gated. 

All  was  prepared.  With  some  con- 
fused recollections  of  my  father's 
instructions,  I  had  adjusted  the  im- 
plement of  death ;  and  the  priest  had 
arrived  at  his  last  praver,  when  the 
dving  man  murmured,  "  I  would 
bidfarewelltomyexecutioner."  The  -'^ 
clergyman  whispered  to  me  to  put 
my  hand  within  those  of  Foster 

IdiddoUl  ByHfittven^ldlddo 
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heaving  a  more  Ihan  nuKiataiii  load, 
and  cracking  my  very  haailFetrings 
at  the  tasky  aa  I  directed  mf  haro 
towards  his.  He  gently  gmqied  it| 
and  spoke  almost  m  a  wnuipOT. 

<<  Young  man,"  said  he,  **  I  know 
not  how  this  hitter  duty  fell  to  your 
lot — yours  is  no  countMiance  for  the 
office;  and  yet  it  comes  upon  my 
vision  as  a  reproach.  Godhless  you, 
sir  I  This  is  my  world-fareweUing 
word ;  and  I  use  it  to  say — I  forgive 
you,  as  I  hope  to  he  forgiven." 

Uy  handy  no  longer  held,  dropped 
from  bis ;  and  the  priest  resumed  his 
praying.  I  could  not  pray!  Each  holy 
word  wat  was  uttered,  seemed  not 
for  Foster,  but  for  me— stabbing,  not 
soothing. 

At  length  the  dread  signal  was 
given;  and  mechanically'— it  must 
have  been,  for  the  action  of  my  mind 
seemed  dead  within  me-**mechani- 
cally  I  withdrew  the  bolt,  and  Fos- 
ter was  dead — swinging  to  the  play 
of  the  winds — the  living  soul  rudely 
dismissed,  the  body  a  lifeless  mass 
of  obliterated  sensaticms. 

A  deep  hoarse  groan  ran  round 
the  multitude — that  groan  was  for 
me.  It  gave  token  of  an  eternal  line 
of  separation  drawn  between  me  and 
the  boundaries  of  humanity. 

Oh,  that  the  groan  had  been  all ! — 
But  tiiere  was  one  solitary  laugh, 
too— dreadful  and  searching.  It  was 
my  father  thatlaugbed,andlt  struck 
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more,  horror  to  wy  aoul  than  the 
groanofamyriad« 

Oh,  tbat  the  groan  and  the  hmgh 
had  been  all!  As  I  crept  away 
through  the  prison  area,  where  each 
one  shrank  from  me  with  disgust,  I 
passed  close  to  a  youtii  deep  bathed 
m  tears,  and  some  one  whispered  to 
another,  '^  It  is  poor  Foster^i  son !" 
What  devil  tempted  me  to  look  in  his 
face  ?  I  know  not  the  Impulse ;  but 
I  know  I  looked--and  he  looked  I — 
Oh,  consummation  of  wretchedness, 
it  was  Fostet's  son— and  it  was  be 
also  who  bad  ofliBred  to  share  with  me 
bia  slender  pittance  on  my  first  arri- 
val at  OkebamI  As  he  gazed  on  me, 
a  deep  heavy  sob  seem^  as  though 
his  heatt  was  breaking. 

I  rushed  from  the  spot  like  one 
ma4.  In  aU  my  miaery,  in  all  my 
wickedness,  I  had  fondly  clung  to 
the  recollection  of  that  youth  and 
his  goodness,  as  the  shipwrecked 
mariner  to  the  creed-bom  cherub 
that  he  pictures  forth  as  the  guard- 
ian of  his  destiny.  But  this  blow 
seemed  to  have  destroyed  my  only 
Heaven.  I  had  not  even  this  one 
poor  pleasurable  thought  left  me  to 
feed  upon.  His  sob  thrilled  in  my 
ear,  as  though  it  would  never  end ; 
and  the  womanly  sound  was  m<Nre 
overwhelming  and  more  excrucia- 
ting, than  the  despising  groan  of  the 
mob,  or  the  atrodous  laugh  of  Lock- 
wood. 
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Sing  m«  of  Hermes,  mq  of  J^bve, 
And  firnit  of  gentle  Maia*s  love ; 
Guardian  of  Cyllene's  Hill, 

And  flock-sngendering  Arcady— 
^    To  the  gods,  and  their  high  will, 
-    Hermes,  herald-deity-— 
Wing-shod  apparitor,  most  meet 
Purveyor-— Him  the  nymph  discreet, 

Fair  Maia,  bore  *mid  shadowy  rocks, 
Secreted  in  a  cave  from  sight 
Of  prying  god  or  mortal  wight ; 
^      Therey  in  the  soothing  hour  of  night, 
^     When  sweet  sleep  Juno*s  jealous  ey* 
Had  kindly  closed,  did  the  Godhetd  ]je 
With  Ae  Nymph  of  the  wavy  Jodbi ; 
Bat  when  the  ienih  m(mth  *gtui  fulU, 
In  ib§  bnreaJy  coune,  his  mighty  wiU, 


Then  Hetmei  sprang  to  birth. 
And  maify  the  ynnden,  strange  and  wild, 
That  mark'd  him  a  rare  and  fitful  child, 

Subtle  in  wit  and  mirth ; 
A  gaze^  of  ttan,  a  driver  of  beeves, 
Pilferer,  tricks teir>  thief  of  thieves. 
Keeper  of  doors,  and  watch  b*  nights, 
Giver  of  dreams  to  drowsy  wights, 

Surest  of  shufflers  he»-* 
The  very  compound  of  art  and  trick, 
And  the  gods  soon  leam'd  from  his  rhetoric 

What  he  wai  like  to  be  t 
For,  on  the  fourih  day  oC  t\v^T&Mm.^ 
Bom  in  tihs  au»nai|^»  Va  nv^^Vnvik  «m^ 
He  played  qa  ibs  \yia  "vAuia  \\  ^**  ttfi«ft*% 
In  the  eraabi^  «A  iba  iift&-iMni>  ^^« 

the  Qowt  ^  Af^^  ^^^ ^"^^ 
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It  was  not  for  him*  with  sleepy  eye^ 

In  his  cradle  a  lumpish  ihing  to  lie. 

For  he  sprang  away  in  his  merry  mood> 

To  pilfer  the  kine  (^  the  kixig  divine^- 

At  his  cavern's  mouth  he  stood ; 

For  when  he  had  bounded  across  the  floor. 

He  saw  a  poor  tortoise  the  cave  before^ 

Eating  small  herbs  at  the  threshold  dopr.. . 

(It  was  ^ermes  who  first  the  tortoise  made 

To  chant  and  quaver  and  serenade. 

And  taught  him  the  nice  musician's  trade.) 

Then  the  darling  boy 

Was  ready  for  joy 
To  jump  out  of  his  skiui  . 
When  he  saw  the  creature's  crawling  paoe^ 

As  it  was  creeping  in ; 
Then  stooping  him  down  with  hand  on  jmee» 
With  curious  eye  he  peer'd  into  his  faoei 
And- laughing  out  loud,  quoth  he^ 

"  Now  good  greeting. 

Thou  pretty  sweet  thing, 
Lucky  the  hour  that  thee  doth  bring, 

Sweet  joy,  my  toy, 

To  my  welcoming ; 
Oh !  thou  shalt  be  mine  own  plaything. 
And  boon  companion,  at  mory  cheer. 
At  dance  and  feast,  my  mountuneer, 
T^th  thy  punted  shell  so  speckled  and  clear. 
Thou  art  too  precious  by  half  to  roam, 
'Twere  better  by  far  to  be  safe  at  home. 
So  I'U  take  thee  to  mine,  my  own  delight. 
And  1*11  make  thee  of  use,  and  honour  thee 

right; 
Not  leave  thee  to  linger  in  luckless  plight. 

And  though  I  know  well 

Thou  hast  power  and  speU 
To  guard  me  ^m  magic,  while  yet  in  life, 
Yet  its  ways  are  rough,  and  its  troubles  are 

rife; 
And  m  make  all  smooth  with  my  little 

knif&<— 
And  bethink  thee  how  thou  ynii  sing  when 

dead." 
With  both  his  hands,  as  this  he  said, 
Hermes  took  up  the  toy,  and  went 
Within  delighted,  and  so  sped. 
With  a  shining  steel-scoop  instrument. 
That  quick  as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
Or  a  thought,  when  thoughts  do  quickest  fly, 
He  did  not  leave  one  sin^  shred 


Of  Hfe,  but  scoop*d  it  cleanly  out ; 

This  Hermes  did  from  tail  to  snout. 

Then  cutting  reeds  he  fixed  them  in. 

At  proper  distances,  along 

The  back,  and  stretcVd  a  leather  thong 

Over  the  holes,  fastening  a  pin 

Upon  each  side,  and  at  each  end 

He  made  a  bridge,  from  bend  to  bend. 

Straining  seven  strings  of  tendons  fine. 

That  did  symphoniously  combine. 

This  done,  he  aptly  held  his  new-wrought 

toy, 
And  with  his  plectrum  smartly  struck 
The  strings  alternate,  that  off  shook 
Up  from  beneath  his  hands  sounds  of  wild  joy 
Wondrously  bright.-:.-Then  gain'd  he  skill  to 

reach 
A  prelude  in  true  notes,  to  each 
Carelessly  humming,  not  with  speech 
Articulate,  at  first,  and  story. 
Till  warm'd  he  reach'd  his  infant  glory, 
And  lm>ke  fini;h  improvisatore. 
He  sang  of  the  passion  of  Jove 

For  the  nymph  of  the  sandall'd  feet, 
Fiur  Maia — ^their  meetings  of  love 

That  were  both  stolen  and  sweet. 
He  sang  of  his  birth,  as  became 

The  son  of  his  father  and  mother ; 
Without  them  adopted  his  name  : 

Of  the  servants  one  after  the  other 
He  song,  of  the  pots  and  pans 

In  the  nymph's  magnificent  hall ; 
Of  the  nipperkins,  cups,  and  cans. 

The  s^ets,  and  kettles,  and  all. 
Blithely  of  these  Childe  Hermes  sang, 

And  more  was  in  his  mind ; 
The  hall  it  rang  with  the  merry  twang. 

But  to  more  he  was  not  inclined. 
For  he  was  bent  on  thievery ;    ' 

Therefore  his  lyre,  his  well-scoop'd  thing, 
Within  his  sacred  crib  hid  he  ; 

And  after  due  depositing, 
Longing  to  know  what  meat  might  be. 

He  bounded  out  of  his  scented  cave, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Schooling  his  wits,  like  a  perfect  knave. 
To  a  deep-laid  scheme  of  cheatery  : 

So  noted  thieves,  at  close  of  day, 
Ponder,  and  plan,  and  expedite 
Villainous  plots  for  the  dead  of  night. 
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Phoebus  was  aank  to  his  ocean  bed^ 
And  bathed  his  steeds  and  glowing  whsda, 
When  o'er  the  Pierian  mountains,  spread 
In  shadow,  Childe  Hermes  plitd  his  beds; 
Where  the  soft  pastures,  ambittut 
In  horbage,  the  fiit  herds  divina 
Of  the  immortal  Gods  frequent ; 
But  Hermes  cut  off  fifty  kins  ; 
Argieide  Hermes  fifty  drova^ 
Nor  let  them  forward-wise  to  rove 
Over  the  mmdy  line  ot  Atsttf 
But  with  their  hiada  £set  ahre, 
The  fon  behind,  bf  iiMoaged  them ; 


And  never  forgot  his  stratagem 

Of  walking  backwards  ;  and  first  discreet 

He  took  the  sandals  off  his  feet, 

And  threw  them  across  the  watery  sand  ; 

And  gathering  with  most  cunning  hand 

Twigs  from  the  tamarisk,  and  such  trees 

As  grew  around,  with  leaf  and  rind 

A  bandage  for  his  soles  he  twined, 

As  one  that  might  rough  ways  unravel, 

Shunning  the  way-worn  path  of  travel. 

Thus  from  Pieria  went  the  God, 
Nat  un^TcmciX— iot  "wXvWvi  the  stKl 
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An  oil  lUan  m  luf  Tinejard  Uan'd, 
The  trtyeUer  Hermet  Ke  d]seem*d| 
Aa  toward'ihe  krel  groimd  Ke  paai'd 

Of  ricli  Onchestiu*  pasturage. 
Then  Maia'swiljr  son  addrew'd 

Yvni  with  thne  words  the  man  of  age : 
<<  (Md  ftihnr  there,  With  thy  broad  shoulders 

bent, 
Delying  and  digging, have  acare,  good  firiend, 
Thon  dost  not,  ere  thy  fruit-time,  sore  lament ; 
Old  men  are  given  to  blabbing  without  end ; 
Be  blind,  be  deaf,  and,  above  all,  be  dumb. 
Or  thou  wilt  find  thy  talking  trouUesmue**' 
Nor  more  said  h^  but  urged  with  speed 

His  herd,  that  jostled  horn  with  hom^ 
0*er  hill  and  echoing  dale,  and  mead 

Dappled  with  fresh  flowers  newly  bom. 
Now  night  that  served  him  in  good  stead. 

Was  yielding  to  the  dawning  moniy 
And  the  pale  Pallantean  moon  divine 
Had  just  walk'd  forth  abroad  to  shine, 

New-glistening  from  her  own  boudoir» 
Farther  the  Godhead  drove  his  kine 

To  lofty  stalls  and  reservoir. 
From  which  th'AlpliKus'  streams  were  flow- 

ing» 
"With  verdure  round  them  ever  growing. 

There  fed  he  them  deep-lowing  on  sweet  fisure 

Of  lotus  and  cyperus  steep'd  in  dew  ; 
And  gathering,  fuel  conn'd  invention  rare 

To  fashion  fire,  and  rack*d  his  wits  anew. 
(  Hermes  first  taught  how  sparks  would  catch. 
And  thus  invented  tinder-box  and  match.) 

Where  thick  the  bay-trees  grew, 
A  dry  branch  todc,  and  stripp*d  the  baxlc, 
Rubb*d  piece  'gainst  piece,  till  spark  by  spaik 

Was  kindled,  and  the  flame  upflew. 
Then  on  the  ground  into  a  pit 
A  fiigot  threw,  and  lighted  it. 
And  ere  the  fire  was  yet  quite  fit 
For  roasting,  out  he  dragg*d  two  cows 
Bellowing,  and  on  the  earth  hard  by 
Upon  their  backs  he  threw  them  wondrous* 
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And  while  their  gnaty  ndshik  blew 
Steams  of  thick  vapour,  to  the  ground 
Stooping  him  down,  he  roll'd  them  round. 
Adroitly  struck  them  in  the  apine,  and  slew. 

Then  commenced  busy  work,  with  spits. 
And  skewers  of  wood  for  nicer  bits. 
That  dropp'd  and  fisi*d  into  the  fire— 
The  lordly  Mrloint  roasted  he  entire. 
Then  chopp'd  he  meat  most  small,  and  laid 
An  entfail  open,  into  that 
Forcing  the  morsels,  and  he  made 
Black  puddings  with  the  blood  and  fat. 
The  hides  he  stretch*d  on  a  sharp  stone. 
So  now  Sr^lays  we  cut  up  beeves  full  grown, 
Selecting  tihfr  much  discrimination ; 
But  happy-hearted  Hermes  dragged  away 
To  a  smooth  place  the  whole  fiit  preparation. 
To  the  twelve  Gods  apportioning  the  prey 
In  twelve  good  parts,  with  judgment  nice  ; 
The  savour  lus  immortal  sense 
Provoked  to  thoughts  of  sacrifice. 
That  he  would  institute  from  thence. 
But  though  that  savour  rich  and  sweet 
Might  well  delude  a  god  to  eat. 
His  real  godship  to  denote, 
No  morsel  reach'd  his  sacred  throat : 
But  fiit  and  flesh,  he  laid  up  all 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  stall ; 
And  that  no  trophy  might  be  spied 
That  he  had  been  a  Bovicide, 
The  hom*d  heads  and  hocks  entire. 
With  all  their  hair,  and  flesh,  and  bone. 
He  burnt  to  ashes,  having  thrown 
Heaps  of  dried  wood  upon  the  fire. 
This  done,  the  bandages  he  drew 
Off  finmi  his  feet,  and  smartly  threw 
To  the  Alphseus's  deep  pool. 
And  when  the  cind»«  now  were  cool, 
He  pounded  them  to  dust,  and  spent 
The  night  in  the  accomplishment. 
Thus  Hermes  laboured  amid  the  kine. 
In  the  mellow  light  of  the  sweet  moon- 
ahine. 
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luT  at  the  peep  of  dawn  he  sought 
ll^Cyllene's  mountain  tops,  nor  aught 
|H^|^let  h^  though  long  the  way,  no  not  a  soul, 
^p  Nor  god  nor  man ;  nor  heard  he  bark  of  dog  ; 
|r    But  ducking  down,  he  slipped  through  the 
P*  keyhole, 

,       Like  a  Hght  blast  of  autumn,  or  thin  fog. 
Straight  through  his  cavernous  temple  then 
he  stepped 
On  tiptoe  trippingly,  so  ^ght 
Afoot,  as  if  not  quite 
He  tonchM  the  ground*  and  crept 
Softly  into  his  cradle  opposite. 
As  if  he  were  some  new-born  babe  thirt  slept ; 
And  wrapp*d  his  swaddling  cbthes  about  him 

we30, 
Hu  right' band  round  his  knees,  mid  slid 
rO£»  XXXI,  KO»  cxcx» 


His  fingers,  playing  with  the  coverlid, 
Most  sly  :  and  his  left  hand  dose  kept 
Beside  him  his  loved  toy,  his  tortoise-sh'elU 

But  therewithal  escaped  not  he. 
The  God,  his  goddess  mother's  eye — 
**  You  little  impudent,"  quoth  she, 
<'  So  young  and  yet  so  sly  ! 
Whence  comest  thou  ?  Latona's  son 
Will  teach  thee  how  o*  nights  to  run. 
For  soon  will  he  be  here  to  spy 
What  knave  such  tricks  hath  done — 
And  throw  a  cord  about  thy  waist. 
And  swing  thee  round  until  you  spin, 
And  pass  the  threshold  in  moM  Wxa 
Than  ever  you  camft  m. 
Canst  thou  c&yAA  \um  ^^\yv&%'^]^> 
And  from  luA  ^^\n|^  fai^gen  ^^"^ 
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Out  on  thee^  miadbi^YOUi  !-f-or  radiery 
Would  thou  badflt  never  been  born !  thy  &- 

tlier 
Begat  thee  4  greiit  plague  to  gods  and  men." 
"  Is  it  so?"  quoth  crafty  Hermes ;  "  then. 
Good  mother  minef  now  wilt's  the  use 
Of  all  this  nonsense  and  abuse  j 
As  if  I  were  some  baby  thingy 
That  fear*d  a  mother's  bothering  ; 
Nor  had  one  grain  of  sense  to  tell 
The  difierence  *twizt  ill  and  well  ?— . 
I  lack  not  witSi  and,  mother,  rest 
Assured  111  use  them  for  the  best ; 
And  will  most  thoroughly  provide 
For  both  of  us ;  nor  here  abide 
In  dismal  cave  to  £sLSt  and  pine^ 
Alone  of  all  the  race  divine 
Ungifted  and  un£ed — not  I— 
Though  you  advise — ^Divinity 
Is  a  fine  thing,  to  share  in  all 
The  wealth,  feaste^  offiudngs  that  be&ll 
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The  gods  in  heaven ) .  not  here  tQ  mope^ 

And  starve  in  this  sihade-furnish'd  cave; 

And  further,  mother,  be  my  ^pe 

Such  sacred  honours  as  Joye  gave 

Apollo.     Should  my  ^ire  refuse 

]\|y  asking,  I  can  still  contiive»  and  use 

My  privi^ge  as  Prince  of  Thieves, 

And  take  my  own  without  their  godships' 

leaver 
Now  to  the  matter  of  the  beeves, 
And  this  search-warrant  of  Apollo's — 
"Why  let  him  come— and  mark  what  follows : 
111  go  to  Pytho,  break  into 
I][is  fine  big  temple,  through  and  through 
I'll  ransack  it ;  and  pilfer  thence 
The  boast  of  its  magnificence ; 
Pqts,  tripods,  cauldroo,  ewer,  brass  and  gold, 
And  all  his  stuffi;,  most  costly  to  behold. 
E'en  let  him  come,  and  coming  rue  it— « 
Nor  care  I,  mother,  who  may  view  it ; 
Yourself  may  come  and  see  me  do  it." 
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Thus  Hermes  and  his  goddess  laother 
Remonstrated  with  one  another  ; 
And  now  Aurora  firom  the  bed 
Of  the  deep  ocean  rising,  spread 
O'er  works  of  men  her  rosy  light, 
"When  to  Onchestus  came  Apollo, 
And   reach'd  the  greenwood's  sacred  hol- 
low. 
The  grove  of  Neptune  roaring  in  his  might— 
And  there  beheld  that  old  man  downward 

bent, 
By  the  way-side,  upon  his  vineyard-fence 

intent. 
And  thus  Apollo  the  old  man  bespake : 
<<  Old  fellow  there,  that  mak'st  thy  shoulders 

ache. 
About   thy  vineyard  gath'ring  hedge-row 

thorns. 
In  this  Onchestus,  peering  'mong  the  boughs. 
Say  dost  thou  happen  to  have  seep  my  cows  ? 
You  easily  may  know  them  by  their  horns 
Bent  backward — ^irom  Pieria,  far  away, 
I'm  come  to  seek  my  cattle  gone  astray,' 
Or  stolen — all  cows— but  the  black  bull; 

secure, 
For  he  was  in  a  meadow  separatee- 
Four  savage  dogs  attended  them,  f^d  sure 
As  any  herdsmen ;  yet,  last  evening  late, 
They  left  their  soft  meads  and  their  grassy 

range; 
Left  too  the  dogs  and  bull  behind,  to  me* 
A  circumstance  that  seems  no  little  strange. 
Now,  old  man,  tdl  me,  hast  thou  chanced  to 

BAA 

Any  suspicious  fi^ow  hereabouts  ?"— 

"  Friend,"  then,  ^uojth  he, "  one  sees  so  many 
things, 

That  all  one  sees  one  very  seldom  says; 

For  certam  many  m'cp  have  many  rputes, 
And  Marions  purpose  for  their  joariUiyi^gs ; 
And  farlag-.men  pass  thit^  as  pthw  way* ; 


And  some  with  evil  thoughts  perhaps,  some 

good. 
But  which  have  which  is  rarely  understood. 
I  have  been  digging  here,  from  morning  light, 
ITiis  vineyard  trench,  until  the  setting  sun— 
And  now,  I  recollect,  there  cross'd  my  sight 
A  little  boy— in  truth,  he  seem'd  to  shun 
Much  note,  an  in£ant,  and  he  tended  klue ; 
But  whose  I  know  not,  but  they  were  not 

mine ; 
And  curiously  he  drove  them  backward-wise ; 
And  held  a  staff,  and  lo<^'d,  with  crafty  eyes, 
This  way  and  that,  as  one  who  fear'd  surprise. " 
Thus  spake  th'  old  man :   with  quicker 
speed 
Did  Phoebus  on  his  way  proceed ; 
Ere  long,  above  his  pathway  hover'd 
A  bird  of  omen,  and  fiew  by ; 
From  which,  and  skill  in  augury. 
The  thief-born  Hermes  he  discoverM 
To  be  the  pilferer  of  his  kine. 
Then  straight  for  speculation  apt, 
Round  him  a  purple  cloud  he  wrapp'd, 
And  hasten'd  forward,  thus  accoutred, 
To  "  Sandy  Pj'los,  the  divine," 
As  by  the  omen  he  was  tutor'd : 
And  spying  tracts  upon  the  sand, 
Though  somewhat  puzzled,  thus  he  cried  •  — 
**  What,  ho  !— then  here  are  signs  at  hand. 
Though  strange ;  nor  can  it  be  denied, 
That  these  arc  prints  of  hoof  of  kine. 
But  towards  the  pastures  turned,  bcshrew 

it,       . 
These  lead  not  from  their  home,  but  to  it. 
If  marks  of  cattle,  are  they  mine? 
But  what  new  trampings  sec  I  there. 
No  prints  of  woman,  man,  or  child. 
Nor  lion,  tawny  wolf,  nor  bear. 
Nor  of  the  sliaggy  Centaur  wild  ? 
There,  thetc^what  a.  ^lodiftious  trani\i 
Was  that,  Mvd  lAi^rc  ^VtottAw  *Uw\^\\ 
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That  pude  tlieie  mai^  good  oare  took  he 

To  make  them  horge  and  biuilj." 

Then  Fhadnis  hastened  further  stilly 
To  deep-emhower^d  Cjdlene'i  hill. 
And  reach'd.ihe  care  of  Maia»  where 
Th*  ambrosial  Xymph  to  mightjr  Jove 
Bore  the  sly  infiuit  of  their  love^ 
Far  in  amid  deep-shaded  rooki  x 
0*er  all  .the  hill  the  scented  air 
Breathed  irweetneas  round,  and  manyflocka 
Bit  dose  the  tender  heitM^e  there. 

Down* to  the  cavemoua  fth^^>^y  stepped. 
Apollo,  the  &r-darting  god ; 
The  threshold  in  his  wrath  he  trode. 
Him  Hermes  saw,  duck'd  down,  and  crept 
Under  his  cradle-clothe,  hand^  feet,  and  all> 
Huddled  up  dose  together,  like  a  baU, 
Or  amouldaing  fi^^ot  underneath  its  heap 
Of  ashes ;  thus  lay  Hermes  in  his  nest. 
As  'twere  a  new-wash'd  baby  mass  of  sleep, 
Yet  therewithal  his  tortoise-shell  he  prees'd, 
Tenderly  under  his  in&nt  arms  caress'd. 

.But  now  Latona's  son  knew  well 
That  in  this  stony  mansion  dwelt 
Alaia  and  Hermes ;  every  cell. 
Corner,  and  hole,  he  search'd,  and  filt, 
Look'd  well  about  him,  opening  three 
Large  cupboards  with  a  polish'd  key>«« 
Three  cupboards  with  ambrosia  stored^ 
And  nectar  for  their  daily  board, 
And  gold  and  silver  too,  no  litde  hoard; 
Then  Maia's  millinery,  white 
And  purple  robes,  all  exquisite, 
And  fit  for  sacred  houses,  tnm*d  he  over 
And  ransacked,  the  thief  Hermes  to  discover, 
And  found  him  cradled  as  he  lay- 
Then  thus'««>'*  You  little  urchin,  say, 
Where  are  my  cows  you  stole  away  ? 
This  instant  speak,  or  you  and  I 
Alust  have  a  quarrel  presently ; 
I'll  hurl  thee,  too,  young  mischievous, 
Down  to  the  dismal  Tartarus, 
And  its  inextricable  night; 
Nor  shall  thy  mother— no,  nor  thy  father, 
E'er  help  thee  back  again  to  light ; 
Left  l3iere  to  perish,  or  say  rather 
To  live,  and  rule  forlorn,  the  head 
And  leader  of  the  puny  dead." 

Hermes,  with  cunning  speech,  replied-— 
"  Hard  words  are  these,  Latona's  son, 
That  a  poor  babe  have  vilified. 
What  makes  thee  hither  angry  run 
To  seek  thy  cows  ? — I've  seen  them  not ; 
If  thieves  there  be,  I  am  not  in  their  plot. 
Nor  would  my  conscience,  should  you  offer 
Handsome  rewards  for  information, 
Allow  me  to  accept  the  offer. 
And,  so  for  for  my  abnegation, 
^Nor  thief  am  I,  nor  thief's  connivcr. 
Am  I  like  a  stout  cattle-driver  ? 
I,  such  a  puny  thing  as  I, 
yhMt  hsre  not  aught  to  do  but  lie 
Neatkd  up  warm,  to  sack  and  tileep 
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Under  my  cradle-dothee,  be  kiss'd, 
And   wash'd   in   nioe  warm   water 

.  night ! 
I  iteal  your  eows  I— how  could  the  thought 

exist? 
Th*  Olympian  gods  would  laugh  outright, 
Should  you  in  such  a  charge  jiersist, 
Tluit  a  young  thing  as  I  should  out 
A-cattle-driving !— I,  so  stout  !— 
Bom  yesterday  !— And  my  poor  feet-* 
Look  a^  them— they  are  soft  enough ; 
For  roads,  so  very  hard  and  rough. 
You  must  con&SB  them  most  unmeet. 

"  Now,  would  you  like  an  oath.  111  swear 
A  great  one.     By  my  fiither's  head— 
A  monstrous  oath— I  know  not  where 
Your  cows  are,  nor  have  e*er  heard  said ; 
Nor  C4>WB,  nor  thieves,  have  met  my  eye ; 
In  no  wise  wiU  I  hear  the  Uame. 
And  what  are  cows  ?     I  know  not,  I, 
Wliat  things  they  are,  except  by  name. 
Pray,  tell  me,  sir,  what  thuigs  are  cows  ?'* 
This  Hermes  said,  wrinkled  his  brows. 
And  cast  lus  winking  eyes  about ; 
And  one  long  wheugh,  half-whistlcd  out, 
That  meant  to  say,  was  ever  heard 
An  accusation  so  absurd  ? 

Phoibus,  in  pleasant  humour,  laugli'd ; 
Quoth  he,  "  Thou  quintessence  of  craft. 
Henceforth  I  prophesy  of  thee 
The  prince  of  housebreakers  to  be  ; 
How  many  that  bear  purse  and  scrip. 
Shall  walk  with  thee,  and  shortly  mLis  it ; 
And  hounes  rue  thy  noiseless  trip. 
And  domiciliary  visit. 
And  find  their  masters  penniless  ! 
What  herdsmen  rue  thy  knavishnesti. 
And  diminution  of  their  stocks, 
Wlien  tliou,  with  thoughts  of  future  savour, 
Shalt  take  the  choice  of  herds  and  flocks 
l^uto  thy  more  especial  fiivour  ! 
Out  of  thy  cradle— up,  boy,  leap, 
Or  thou  sholt  sleep  thy  latest  sleep. 
Thou  lover  of  dark  nights  ;  but  go 
Up  to  the  gods ;  thy  wit  achieves 
The  glorious  boon  they  shall  bestow, — 
The  title  of  the  King  of  Thieves." 

This  said,  Apollo  scissed  the  urchiu, 
A\Tio,  finding  himself  roughly  handled, 
Not  like  a  petted  baby  dandled. 
But  grasp'd  and  lifted  up  aloft, 
With  fingers,  too,  not  over  soft. 
His  wit's  invention  keenly  searching. 
In  quick  return  for  his  careseiug, 
Bethought  him  of  an  infimt's  blessing. 


•         •         "         - 
ITpon  the  ground  Apolh)  threw 
Young  Hermes,  and  apart  withdrew ; 
Sat  down  before  him,  first  to  scoff. 
Though  much  in  hurry  tft  V»  ^ 
"  By  thk  good  om«R,^^ii,^  <]^«ii>cv\!Ji^ 
«  We  now  8\ka\\  %^  ou  swWmva^j^'j^ 
Especially  -witYv  ftiajtVi  a  ^v^jt  \ 
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His  busy  ttepa,  and  to  boih  ears 
Lifting  his  hands,  about  him  wrapp'd 
His  cradle- clothes,  and  answered  apt,—- 
**  What  would  you  do  with  me,  or  where   ■ 
Take  me,  of  all  the  gods  that  arei 
O  you  most  savage,  to  torment 
And  tease  one  'bout  your  horrid  cattle  so  ? 
'Would  the  whole  race  of  them  were  shent  1 
What  things  cows  are  I  do  not  know  ; 
I'm  sure  I  stole  them  not,  nor  saw 
The  thief  who  did — In  court  of  law, 
Tlic  court  above,  our  cause,  be  tried. 
And  Justice  Jove  himself  decide." 


Samet^t  Hifmu.   i^o.IV.  [Feb. 

Thus  long^  with  various  expression, 
Discuss'd  Childe  Hermes  and  Apollo  ; 
One  mostly  bent  to  force  confession, 
(Not  likely,  as  it  seem'd,  to  foUow,} 
The  other,  Hermes,  on  denying. 
Deceit,  cajoling,  cuxming,  lying ; 
He,  finding  his  prevarication 
Was  met  with  equal  ready  wit 
And  better  ratiocination. 
And  knowing  he  must  needs  submit. 
Trudged  off  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Over  the  sands  his  way  to  wind. 
And  Phoebus  foUow'd  dose  behind. 


Pabt  V. 


Tiius  fared  they,  nor  did  either  stop, 
Until  they  reach'd  the  Olympian  top 
Fragrant,  both  sons  of  Joye,  for  there 
The  fated  scales  of  justice  were. 
But  Rumour  had  before  them  sped, 
And  had  the  immortals  gathered 
Round  Jove's  eternal  judgment-seat ; 
When  both  arrived ;  and  at  his  feet 
Apollo  and  sly  Hermes  stood. 

The  Thunderer  spake — '^  Some  merry  mood 
Hath  urged  thee,  gentle  Phoebus  mine. 
Hither  to  drive  thy  captive  imp ! 
Whence  hast  this  urchin  libertine. 
With  herald  look  and  eye  of  pimp  ? 
i— No  doubt  some  mighty  grave  affair. 
On  which  their  godships  must  proceed. 
Hath    brought   you    hither,"—"  Father, 

spare," 
Quoth  Phoebus,  "  nor  the  gods  mislead 
With  this  reproof  of  piracy. 
No  kidnapper  of  infants  I. 
And  though  you  scarcely  would  believe 
A  thing  so  young  as  this  would  thieve^ 
I  speak  in  simple  verity. . 
You  know  Cyllene's  mountaia  well ; 
'Tis  there  this  pilferer  I  caught ; 
This  rogue,  this  crafty  miracle. 
With  cunning  skill  and  knavery  fraught* 
With  reverence  to  your  honours  due. 
There's  not  a  god  in  this  divan. 
Or  mortal  rogue  on  earth,  e'er  knew 
To  use  his  tongue  and  calling  too, 
As  this  small  simple  urdbin  can. 
*Twas  evening  when  he  stole  my  kine 
From  their  green  pastures ;  near  the  brine 
On  the  resounding  shore  he  drove 
The  cattle  in  strange  wise  :  great  Jove, 
You  would  hanre  wonder'd  had  you  seen 
The  hoof-marks  and  th^  mo^strou^  prin^ 

between,      •         .         ,         - 
Not  from,  but  towards  the  pastures  leading, 
Whence  thsy  were  stolen ;  in  ftct,  reosding; 
As  was  discernible  upon  tiie  sands. 
But  how  he  walk*d  (nor  feet  nor  hands, 
*Tis  plain,  convey  *d  him)  who  can  say  ? 
la  unknown  gmae  he  scratch'd  his  way, 
-Aa  if  his  £set  had  been  yoiuig'  palf^y 


That  brush*d  the  sands  on  the  moist  shore. 
Were  plain  enough ;  but  that  pass'd  o'er. 
All  trace  was  los^  nor  would  have  been  re> 

cover'd. 
But  that  a  man  by  the  way  side. 
As  the  thief  pa8S*d  towards  Pylos,  spied 
Him  and  his  booty,  and  to  me  discover 'd. 
Now  when  at  leisure  he  had  slain. 
And  cook'd  his  meat,  and  fire  put  out. 
And  thrown  the  ashes  all  about. 
Not  to  be  seen,  he  crept  again. 
Into  his  cradle,  stealthily 
Like  night,  within  Nymph  Maia*s  cave. 
Nor  might  an  eagle's  searching  eye 
Hav6  seen  the  slyly  cradled  knave ; 
And  there  he  lay,  and  rubb'd  his  eyes. 
And  stretch'd,  and  feign'd  him  just  awake, 
Poor  baby — ^ruminating  lies 
The  while^  and  what  false  pleadings  he  might 

make. 
As  thus—'  Why  question  me,  good  now,  . 
Either  about  your  cows  or  cow  ? 
I've  neither  seen,  nor  heard  about  *em, 
And  though  you  give  me  worlds  to  teU, 
In  truth  I've  not  one  syllable 
To  say,  and  fear  you'll  go  without  *em.*  " 
Thus  Phoebus,  having  made  his  charge. 
Sat  down,  and  on  the  other  side 
Stood  Hermes,  and  replied  at  large ; 
But  none  save  sovereign  Jove  he  eyed. 
As  he  were  judge,  and  govem'd  all  beside : 
"  Good  father,  what  I'm  going  to  say 
Shall  all  be  truth;  I  scorn  a  lie, 
I'm  truth  itself: — At  break  of  day 
Comes  Phoebus,  with  a  tale  that  I 
Had  stolen  away  his  beastly  cows ; 
Nor  brought  he  witnesses,  not  one, 
To  prove  the  thing ;  but  knit  his  brows, 
And  bullied  me  so  loud,  enough  to  stun 
And  shock  one  with  vile  oaths,  swearing  to 

fling 
Me  into  some  vile  p|m^  called  Tartarus. 
He's  in  his  primes  good  Jove^  and  vigorous. 
And  Hthe  of  limb-^but  I,  poor  thing, 
Was  bom  but  yesterday  ;  this  too 
He  knows,  and  so  mate  thistp  da 
Wit\i  a  weak  VnianlL  J)tfa  ^  %^w 
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Robust  to  drive?  Good  fatlier  Jove,— 
Father,  dear  name,— I  never  drove, 
Heaven  ttless  me,  homeward  cow  or  kine, 
Nor  have  I  cross'd  my  threshold  ever, 
Till  now ;  I  reverence  the  great  sui  divine^ 
And  all  their  godships  whatooever— 
Love  you-^wonld  e*en  respect  this  bnlly  • 
I'm  innocent,  you  know  it  fhUy. 
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Yet  for  form's  sake,  and  nothing  loath, 
I  swear,  and  mighty  is  the  oathZ. 
By  this  immortal  vestibnle^ 
And  now  I  think  on't,  time  will  come, 
Though  now  he  domineer  and  rule, 
I'll  strike  this  proud  accuser  dumb— 
Nor  yet  for  means  be  far  to  seek ; 
Mcemwhflc,  great  Jove,  protect  the  weak  !** 


Part  VL 


Hermes,  Cylleiuan  Argicide, 

Thus  spake  with  winks  and  nods  asid  e, 

Nor  did  he  let  his  garment  flow. 

But  held  it  o*er  his  arm  projected. 

As  one  that  a  reply  expected ; 

And  Jove  laugh*d  loud  to  see  him  so. 

Expert  m  wit  and  self-collected ; 

And,  both  his  sons  accosting,  bid  them 

In  instant  amity  proceed 

After  the  kine,  Hermes  to  lead 

The  way,  and  shew  where  he  had  hid  them. 

Jove  nodded,  and  as  most  expedient 

In  such  cases,  Hermes  march*d  obedient. 

The  two  illustrious  brothers  sped 
Towards  Pylos,  and  the  pasturage 
By  the  Alpheeus*  sandy  bed. 
And  reach 'd  the  stalls  and  courtdage, 
Where  all  night  long  the  beeves  were  fed : 
There  Hermes  enter'd,  and  drove  out 
The  noble  kine,  near  fifty  head : 
Meanwhile  Apollo  search'd  abou^ 
And  saw  the  skins  where  they  were  spread 
Upon  the  rock,  with  admiration 
Accosting  thus  his  new  relation : 
**  How  comed  it  now,  young  crafty  Herme^ 
That  one  a  babe,  an  infant  merely. 
Whose  sinew  yet  so  little  firm  is,' 
Should  slaughter  two  great  cows  ?  Full  dearly 
I  think  to  pay  for  thy  upgrowing, 
If  now  thou  art  so  strong  and  knowing." 
This  saying,  the  tenacious  bine 
Took  Phcebus  from  a  neighbouring  vine. 
And  tied  young  Hermes'  hands,  and  bound 

him,—- 
Not  long,  for  at  his  feet  it  fell, 
And  left  him  free  as  first  it  found  him. 
Loose  flew  the  band,  though  twisted  well. 
Nor  e*en  could  Phoebus*  self  divine 
The  cause^  and  own*d  the  miracle. 

Then  Hermes  a  few  steps  retreated. 
And  with  fl:k*d  countenance,  moved  his  eye 
Quickly  about  him,  to  descry 
Oose  shelter— but  he  soon  was  seated. 
And  ibtriight  bethought  him  of  a  charm. 
That  mkht  preserve  his  limbs  from  harm ; 
(Vocal  the  charm  and  instrumental:) 
For  this  in  his  left  hand  he  laid 
His  new-strung  tortoise-shell,  and  play*d, 
Tarioudy  striking  on  each  string, 
That  from  beneath  his  hands  did  fling 
Such  new-created  melody, 
Accompsmed  by  vocal  measure, 
That  PhoeboB  langh'd  for  very  pleasure 
Evador  the  thrilling  poesy. 


Now,  reassured  at  this  success. 
On  the  left  hand  of  Phoebus  sitting, 
New  strains  of  lyric  sprightliness 
Chose    Hermes ;    and    with    tone    befit- 
ting, 
Threw  out  his  voice  in  trill  and  treble. 
In  sweetness  link*d  interminable. 

He  sang  the  everlasting  story 
Of  the  immortal  gods  in  glory, 
The  shining  heavens,  and  the  dark  earth, 
How  all  things  were,  and  had  their  birth, 
How  each  god  had  allotted  station, 
And  'propriatc  administration ; 
But  most  he  praised,  with  higher  glee. 
The  heavenly  Queen,  Mnemosyne ; 
To  whom  he  Maia*s  son  assign*d. 
Her  chief  adopted  favourite ; 
Then  all  the  gods,  and  each  one's  might. 
In  strain  and  order  exquisite. 
The  lyre  upon  his  arm  he  rested. 

Whose  music  took  in  easy  capture 
The  soul  of  Phoebus,  that  attested 
An  unextinguishable  rapture. 
Who  thus  a  compromise  suggested : 
"  You  little  kill-cow,  apt  and  clever, 
Boon  reveller  of  merry  feasts, 
Henceforth  our  quarrel  rests  for  ever. 
You've  fadrly  won  the  fifty  beasts 
With  thy  most  marvellous  doings  ;   come. 
Cunning  contriver,  tell  to  me 
Wert  born  with  this  fine  minstrelsy, 
Or  was  it  the  good  gift  of  some 
Ingenious  god,  or  mortal  man? 
If  either  god  or  mortal  can 
Pour  such  delight  into  the  ear. 
As  thy  new  voice  so  sweet  to  hear — 
Thyself  alone,  young  thief,  art  able 
To  sound  such  melody ;— what  skill ! 
What  dext'rous  touch !  of  every  ill 
On  earth,  howe*er  inextricable. 
The  only  cure  and  antidote. 
That  doth  three  choicest  things  promote* 
Love,  mirth,  and  sleep,  together  blended. 
In  blessed  *  concord  of  sweet  sounds.* 
Full  oft  in  their  Olympian  rounds 
Have  I  the  Muses  nine  attended, 
In  chorus,  dance,  and  pleasant  haunts. 
And  heard  their  pipes,  and  flutes,  and  chajita> 
In  an  variety  of  meaaxii^  •, 
Yet  ne'er  so  sensitive  c£  -^teusaxe^ 
As  listexmig  fhe  coVn?^  i«si<ci«&  ^xvn% 
From  thy  new  inAtromexit  mA  Vnv^^> 
That  w<hM  eachBut  \\i^  ^^  «sA^<3W»^- 
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Pm  lost  in  tfonder  iio^  'tis  s(» 

That  one  should  be  so  young  and  trise^ 

And  so  adroitly  lyridxe. 

And  bid  thy  gende  mother  know, 

What  good  I  mean  Hbeet  Hermes  mine^ 

(And  all  is  tmth  that  I  divine ;) 

^ay,  by  this  cornel  wand,  1*11  place  thee 

Blest  *mid  the  gloyous  gods,  and  grace  thed  ■ 

With  precious  gifts,  and  learn  Apollo 

I^e'erpio&rs  £iendship  false  and  hollow.*^ 

Then  Hermies  answisr^d  him  ai  cnftoi&g  i 
"  Phcebus,  yon  speak  me  fair^  I  wis, 
And  knowing  too^  though  somewhat,  fnii* 

ning 
Too  mui^  into  periphrasis, 
Whereof  I  know  the  meaning  well. 
For  you  are  welcome  to  this  sheHi 
Nor  do  I  envy  you  the  art ;— • 
Will  teach  it  you  this  very  day 
In  all  simplicity  of  heart. 
YouVe  but  to  wish,  I  say  not  nay. 
But,  Phoabus,  your  capacious  mhid 
Knows  an  thmgs,  both  to  eome  ahd  pn^ 

sent. 
Jove  loves  you ;  hath  to  you  assign'd 
Honours  nor  small  nor  evanescent, 
Amid  th*  immortal  brotherhood ! 
Great  are  you,  certes,  and  most  good ; 
Nor  have  you  more  than  is  your  due ; 
And  Jove  your  sire  hath  favour*d  yon 
Farther,  'tis  eud,  by  divination, 
The  conferr*d  gift  of  prophecy : 
Your  opulence  in  full  know  I, 
Nor  needs  there  strict  enumeration. 
That  you  can  learn  whatever  you  will 
I  doubt  not,  and  for  this  poor  skill 
In  music,  and  this  simple  lyre, 
'Tis  but  to  wish  them  and  acquire. 
Sing,  then,  and  play,  and  co&desciend 
To  learn  of  me— take  all  delight. 
But  recollect  your  words,  requite. 
Give  me  that  glory  you  commend. 
Now  take  it  in  your  ha^ids,  and  sing, 
Make  much  of  it,  the  gentle  thing, 
As  'twere  a  pleasant  soft-toned  friend. 
And  gay  companion,  brisk  and  clever. 
To  charm  societies,  whenever 
You  visit  feast^  and  hall,  and  ring, 
Or  any  jovial  revelling. 
And  would  all  day  and  night  prolong 
The  merry  pastime  of  sweet  song. 
Whoever  this  unconstrained  shell, 


As  some  fair  mtstreds,  bliall  efttreat^ 

And  question  dkilfblly  and  W^, 

And  kindly,"*— to  his  bidding  me«t 

Ever  will  it  discourse  fnost  fite^t 

And  excellent  music,  (easy  gliding 

Into  the  soul,  as  it  trere  phitt 

And  being  of  each  hearer's  heart ; 

But  to  rough  hand,  or  peevish  chidiftg^ 

Harsh  grating  discord  and  displeasure. 

Or  folly's  mealy  maudlin  measure. 

Here  take  it,  son  of  Jove,  Apollo, 

And  skin  to  use  it  soon  will  follow. 

But  fet  ns  to  the  pastures  drive, 

O'er  hill  and  plain,  the  bulls  and  Mne, 

Together  mix'd,  that  so  will  thtivfe 

And  multiply,  good  Phoebus  mine, 

As  you  may  have  small  cause  to  Waken 

Your  wrath  Against  me  (though  too  mu^H 

bebt. 
Excuse  me,  on  emdufnent) 
About  the  two  poor  cows  Tve  taken." 

Thus  Herfnes,  and  held  out  his  gift ; 
Apollo  took  it,  well  contented. 
And  a  smart  whip  in  turn  presetit^ 
To  Hermes,  with  the  pleasant  drift, 
Of  urging  him  to  instant  thrift 
Of  tending  the  herds ;  Hermes  consented, 
Proud  to  be  made  his  overseer. 
In  his  left  hand  Latona's  son 
Then  took  the  lyre,  and  one  by  one 
He  stirr'd  the  strings,  till  somewhat  freer 
He  struck  and  sang — when  from  his  hand 
Uprose  the  music  soft  and  bland. 
The  kine  were  to  the  pastures  sent. 
And  the  two  sons  of  JoV^e  retraced 
To  the  Olympian  tops  snow-grac^ 
Their  steps,  delighting  as  l^ey  went 
£ver  in  minstrel  merriment. 
Joy  took  possession  of  wise  Jove> 
Commanding  friendship  to  each  other, 
As  brother  should  be  link'd  with  brother; 
Nor  farther  hint  did  it  behove. 
For  Hermes  towards  Latona's  son 
Felt  pure  a£fection,  love  entire. 
Both  now'and  when  he  gave  the  lyre. 
As  he  so  wittingly  had  done. 
Light  caroll'd  Fbcebus,  well  contented. 
In  bended  arm  his  lyre  caressing. 
And  Hermes,  greater  skill  professing. 
Another  instrument  invented. 
The  shrill  pipe,  sharper  on  the  car, 
Contrived  for  distance,  loud  and  clear. 


Part  Vlt. 


QiroTBPhcsbus,  ^  Though  tm  loath  to  shew 
.Good  Hermes  needless  apprehension, 
I  fiiin  would  guard  my  lyre  and  bow 
From  fiirther  pilfering  and  pretension ; 
And  yon  are  now  in  Jove's  good  graces, 
JElected  Plenipotentiary 
Of  an  the  Ooda,  and  abifting  placet 
-to/  Ife  your  oBee  ordinary  i 


Therefore,  to  put  on  better  basis 
Our  amity,  I  would  be  wary. 
And  b^  your  honour  to  aflSx 
To  this  our  truce,  in  confirmation, 
A  great  oath — By  the  awful  Styx  !— 
And  nod,  t\ie  God*'  anKrenAktis 
That,  wifbont  frand,  m  all  IeVsaa^  ^\^^ 
You  mean  to  act  wnicwAY— ^'^T'^* 
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The  son  of  Mai*  bowM  assent ; 
"Wliate'er  tKe  Archer  own*cl|   he  nought 

would  covety 
Or  seek  in  act  or  manner  fraudulent ; 
For  thievery^  he  was  much  aboye  it; 
Nor  would  he  his  rich  temple  e'er  approach, 
3Iuch  leas  upon  his  property  eneroach. 

ApoHo^  too,  the  ^orious  son 
Of  fiur  Latona«  gaTe  the  nod» 
That  or  in  heaTen  or  earth,  not  one. 
Or  son  of  Jone,  or  man,  or  god, 
Would  he  hold  half  so  dear  as  Hermes ; 
And  added,  ''  Since  our  truth  so  firm  is, 
I  mean  in  friendship  to  present  you 
A  rod  endued  with  chaim  to  bless, 
With  riches  and  all  happiness. 
The  master  by  whose  hand  'tis  holden ; 
(Where'er  their  godships    shall  have  sent 

you. 
Ensuring  safety  and  success ;) 
Beauteous  the  rod  three-leaved  and  golden. 
And  whatsoe'er,  by  word  or  will, 
Joye  would  command,  it  will  esprev 
And  teach  the  duty  to  fulfil. 
•But  for  tihis  art  of  diyinaticm. 
That,  my  good  son  of  Jove,  feibear, 
Nor  further  ask  me  to  declar^^ 
Unlawful  the  communication 
To  thee  or  any  other  god ; 
It  is  the  secret  of  Jove's  mind,  and  I 
Gave  my  most  solemn  oath  and  mxf, 
When  first  it  pleased  him  to  bestow 
On  me  the  gift,  no  deity 
Beside  mysdf  should  ever  know 
The  eounseis  that  in  his  deep  bosom  lie. 
Ask  then  no  further,  brother  gifted 
With  rod  of  goM^— no  tongue  disdoees 
What  Jofe  commands  should  ncTer  be  sifit- 

ed; 
The  future  leore  as  he  disposes ; 
While  I  •lone  in  my  vocation 
Must  traverse  earth,  in  duty  strict 
Towards  man  of  every  tribe  and  nation, 
This  to  delight  and  that  afiSiet 
And  mortals,  whosoe'er  consult 
Th'  appointed  birds  of  augury. 
Their  notes  and  flight,  these  learn  of  mc 
And  in  my  voice  of  trul^  exult  \ 
But  whatsoever  of  men  below 
More  than  the  gods  shall  seek  to  know, 
And  question  afi  false  chattering  birds, 
Shall  trust  in  idle  sounds  and  words. 
In  error's  paths  go  wide  astray. 
And    throw   their    precioiks    oflerings  aH 

away. 
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For  these  at  least  I  take,  nor  aught  return. 
But,  son  of  Moia  and  of  Jove, 
Apparitor  of  gods  above, 
There  somewhat  yet  remains  for  thee  toleam 
Far  deep  in  their  Parnassian  bower. 
Secluded  viigin  sisters  three 
Their  dwellwg  hold ;  on  swiftk  wing  free^ 
As  busy  bees  from  flower  to  flower  j 

Pass  ever  the  glad  sisterhood. 
Gathering  sweet  honey— such  their  food. 
Whose  heads  are  white,  as  if  with  meal 
O'ersprinkled — These  alone  reveal 
And  teach  their  art  of  prophecy. 
And  singular  the  gift  that  I 
Coveted  from  my  early  day, 
When  wont  among  the  herds  to  stny  ; 
Nor  was  my  sire,  great  Jove,  conoem'd, 
With  what  I  did,  or  what  I  leam'd. 
On  this  invigorating  frre 
Feeding,  enthusiast,  they  dedare, 
^th  liberal  speech,  their  art  and  truth  • 
But,  that  denied,  with  little  ruth. 
Entice  their  scholars  far  away 
To  many  a  fidse  and  wildering  way. 
To  these  will  I  present  you,  wdl 
To  question  them,  and  learn  the  spell. 
And  sacred  mystery  to  ibretdl : 
Perchance,  then  mortals  may  frequent 
The  shrine  of  Hermes  eloquent. 
Such  is  my  promise,  this  my  gif^ 
Fair  son  <^  Maia — now  to  thrift 
And  diligence,  good  herdsman's  rules  ; 
Tend  you  the  herds,  laborious  mules, 
Horses,  and  doven-fboted  kine. 
Grim  gaping  lions,  white-tooth'd  swine. 
The  howling  wolves,  and  horrid  leopard^ 
Dogs,  sheep,  and  whatsoe'er  the  earth 
In  den  rar  pasture  brings  to  Inrth ; 
Hermes  shall  be  the  prince  of  shepherds- 
Hermes,  the  only  true  instructor. 
To  Pluto's  realms  the  sole  conductor. 
Thus  giving,  though  unapt  to  give. 
The  gif^  of  death  to  all  that  live." 
Thus  King  Apollo  loved  the  son 
Of  Moia  with  oil  love ;  and  grace. 
And  favour  most  especial,  and  good  place 
Amid  th*  immortal  throng  from  Jove  he  won. 
With  gods  and  men  hence  Hermes  tarries. 
The  lost  of  whom  he  seldom  pleases ; 
But  oft'ner  o*  dark  nights  he  harriee^' 
And  by  his  thefts  vexatious  teases. 
Yet,  hail  fair  son  of  Maia,  hail ! 
Or  radier,  since  I  needs  must  tell 
Of  other  gods  another  tale. 
Till  in  new  rhymes  I  mention  thee,  frrewd! ! 
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THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


A  CHEERFUL  eveiuDg  party  were 
assembledy  some  years  affo,  m  Copen- 
hageD,  to  celebrate  the  oirth-day  of 
a  common  friend.  They  were  young 
and  gay,  but  their  mirth,  which  other- 
wise might  have  overpast  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  was  chastened  and 
restrained  by  the  accidental  presence 
of  a  guest,  whose  passive  rather  than 
active  participation  in  the  scene, 
whose  silent  and  grave  deportment^ 
and  whdse  sparing,  and  almost  whis- 
pered replies,  when  addressed,  form- 
ed a  strange  contrast  with  the  festi- 
vity and  livelineBS  of  the  rest  of  the 
company. 

Those  who  were  ac^u^dnted  with 
him,  nevertheless,  mamtained,  that 
among  his  intimate  friends,  the  stran- 
ger was  an  interesting  companion, 
possessed  of  a  great  fund  of  anecdote 
and  observation,  and  a  power  of  in- 
Testing,  when  he  chose,  with  an  air 
of  originality  and  novelty,  the  every- 
day occurrences  and  experiences  of 
life.  This  vein,  however,  he  rarely 
indulged,  and,  in  mixed  society,  could 
vvith  difficulty  be  prevailed  on  to 
open  his  lips.  "When  he  did,  how* 
ever,  he  was  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion and  reverence;  and  of|;en  the 
noisy  mirth  of  the  party  became  gra- 
dually hushed  as  he  poured  out,  in 
his  calm  solemn  tone, Vis  rich  stores 
of  anecdote  and  narrative. 

It  seemed  as  if,  on  this  occasion, 
the  presence  of  some  friends  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  some  time  past, 
had  gradually  disposed  him  to  be 
more  communicative  as  the  evening 
advanced,  and  dissipated  that  reserve 
which  the  loud  gtuety  of  the  party 
about  him  had  at  first  inspired.  The 
sparkling  glass  had  circulated  freely 
and  frequentlv ;  song  after  song  had> 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, enlivened  the  night,  when  some 
younff  ynght,  probabliy  over  head  and 
ears  m  love,  and  anxious  to  let  the 
world  know  it,  commenced  an  air  of 
Baggesen's,  in  idiich  each  euest,  in 
his  turn,  sings  a  stanza,  and  drinks  to 
the  health  of  his  ndstress  by  her 
bqitiBma]  name,  the  company  re- 
peitt^  the  pledge  in  chorus* 


Ere  the  silent  guest  was  aware,  his 
turn  had.  come.  The  host  was  filling 
his  empty  glass,  and  pressing  him 
to  begin.  He  roused  himself;  as  if 
waking  from  a  dream,  and  turning 
suddenly  round,  said  gravely,  '*  Let 
the  dead  rest  in  peace."  "  By  all 
means,"  ssdd  the  host,  '*  Sit  us  levis 
terra.  And  so  we'll  drink  to  their 
memory;  but  come — ^you  know  the 
custom — a  name  we  must  have." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  stranger, 
quickly,  "  I  wiU  give  you  one  that 
will  find  an  echo  in  every  breast— 
Ahanda."  "Amanda  I"  repeated  the 
party,  as  they  emptied  their  glasses. 
**  Amanda  I"  said  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  landlord,  who,  being  a 
great  favourite  with  the  stranger, 
ventured  to  .take  greater  liberties 
with  him  than  any  other  person.    **  I 

have  a  strong  notion,  friend  L , 

that  you  are  palming  off  some  ima- 
ginary divinity  upon  us,  and  that  you 
reaUy  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
in  love  after  all.  Who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  name,  except  in  a  sonnet!  Fll 
lay  my  life  too,  that  no  Amanda  ever 
equalled  the  flesh-and-blood  charms 
of  our  own  Elizas,  Annas,  and  Mar« 
garets.  Come,  come — sweep  away 
these  airy  fancies  from  your  brain ; 
— ^you  have  still  time  enough  left^— 
and  I  vet  hope  to  dance  at  your  mar« 
Tisge. 

These  words,  apparently  so  harm<« 
less,  seemed  to  produce  a  strange 
impression  upon  the  stranger.  He 
made  a  sudden  movement,  as  if  to 
interrupt  the  young  man.  '*  Dance !" 
he  exclaimed,  while  his  cheek  grew 
pale,  and  a  deep  air  of  melancholy 
settled  on  his  brow  as  he  proceeded, 
"  The  charms  of  which  ye  speak 
are,  indeed,  nothing  to  me;  ana  yet 
I  do  bear  within  my  breast  an  image, 
which  neither  your  realities  nor  your 
imaginations  are  likel  v  soon  to  equal ." 
He  looked  around  him,  for  a  mo- 
ment, with  a^  glance  in  which  pride 
seemed  to  mingle  with  compassion ; 
then  the  look  of  triumph  passed  away, 
and  his  countenance  resumed  its 
usual  mild  and  tranquil  expression. 

**  Convince  us  then  of  the  fact," 
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8ud  the  persevering  young  man^ —  ment  of  the  company,  "  in  words 

**  draw  out  that  black  riband  from  which  must  appear  enigmas  to  you 

your  breast  which  has  so  often  awa-  all,  though,  alas,  they  are  none  to  me. 

kened  my  curiosity,  and  let  us  see  — But  let   us  change  the  subject, 

the  fair  one  who  is  attached  to  it'*  Dark  sayings,  without  explanation, 

L         glanced  his  eye  with  an  en-  disturb  good  fellowship,  and  we  have 

quiring  gaze  upon  the  company,  and  not  met  to-night  to  entertain  each 

perceiving  curiosity  and   attention  other  with  melancholy  stories." 
depicted  m  every  countenance,  he        **  For  my  part,"  said  the  landlord, 

said,  **  Be  it  so !"    He  pulled  out  a  "I  should  desire  nothing  better.     I 

plain  gold  case  fromhis  bosom,  which  am  sure,  my  dear  L ,  you  will 

ne  loosened  from  the  riband,  and  not  now  refuse  to  give  us  some  ex- 
opened  it  with  a  slight  pressiu-e.  planation  as  to  some  events  in  your 

A  miniature  of  a  female  present-  life,  of  which  I  have  a  dim  rccollec- 

ed  itself  to  view,  in  which,  though  tion  of  having  heard.    I  remember 

the  delicate  features  were  not  re-  faintly,  that  a  report  of  your  intend- 

fularly  beautiful,  every  one  who  be-  ed  marriage  was  suddenly  succeed- 

eld  them  felt  at  once  that  there  lay  ed  by  the  intelligence  of  your  having 

some  deep  and  irresistible  attraction,  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  south  to 

A  hsJo  ofgrace  and  dignity  seemed  visit  a  sick  friend.    When  you  did 

to  surround  ^e  figure.    The  fresh-  at  last  return,  you  mixed  no  longer 

nesB  and  truth  of  colour  in  the  cheek,  with  general  society;  and  even  in  the 

the  speaking  lustre  of  the  eye,  the  smaller  circle  of  your  friends,  you 

Bweet  and  natural  smile  that  played  have  been  silent  on  many  subjects,  on 

upon  the  lip,  the  clustering  chestnut  which  they  have  refrained  from  ques- 

hair  which  tell  in  long  ringlets  around  tions,  only  lest  the  sympathy  which 

a  countenance  mild  as  angels  wear,  would  have  prompted  their  enquiries 

the  simplicity  of  the  white  robe  in  should  be  mistaken  for  mere  curio- 

which  the  figure  was  arrayed, — all  sity." 

seemed  to  shew  that  the  picture  must        "  My  silence,"  said  L ,  with 

be  a  portrait;  and   yet  there  was  another  enquiring  glance  at  the  com- 

about  it  a  certain  strange  visionary  pany,  "  has  arisen,  not  from  want  of 

and  almost  supernatural  expression,  confidence,  but  from  the  dislike  I 

which  made  the  spectator  doubt  if  felt  at  tlie  idea  of  attracting  observa- 

Isuch  an  image  could  represent  real-  tion,  as  one  who  has  been^the  sport 

ity.     The   miniature    was   handed  of  events  so  extraordinary,  that  he 

round  the  table.    Every  one  gazed  who  has  experienced  them  is  sure  to 

on  it  with  delight.  be  looked  upon  by  his  fellow  men 

**  And  her  name  is,  or  was,  Aman-  either  as  a  miraculous  being,  a  vision- 
da?*'  resumed  the  young  man  who  ary,  or — a  liar.  None  of  the  three  hy- 
had  first  addressed  the  stranger ;  ^  so  poUieses  are  agreeable  to  me,  nor  do 
fm  well — her  Christian  name  at  least  I  pretend  to  be  altogether  indifferent 
is  no  secret"  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  world 

"  No,"  replied  L— ;  **  and  yet  I  while  I  live  in  it.  The  event  to  which 

could  perchance  call  her  by  seven  you  allude  has,  in  fact,  nothing  in  it 

others,  each  as  appropriately  hers  as  of  a  supernatural  character ;  viewed 

the  last,  for  she  bore  them—"  in  its  prosaic  aspect,  it  is  one  unfor- 

"  All  I"  said  the  young  man,  in-  tunately  not  very  uncommon,  and  I 

terrupting  him  with  a  smile.  therefore  make  no  further  demand 

"  Yes,  all !"  repeated  L ,  gazing  on  your  forbearance  but  this,  that 

steadily  on  the  picture,  whicn  had  I  shall  not  be  made  the  subject  of 

now  come  back  into  his  hand — "  all  f  impertinent  curiosity;  with  tlie  ex- 

— and  yet  my  intended  bride,  whom  ception  of  my  name,  you  are  wel- 

this  portrait  represents,  bore  but  come  to  communicate  it  to  any  one 

one  I  whose  understanding  and  power  of 

"This,  then,"  said  the  landlord, "  is  judgment  are  not  absolutely  limited 

the  portrait  of  your  intended  bride,  to  what  falls  within  the  scope  of  his 

I  begin  now  to  remember  something  five  senses ;  for  though  these  eventa, 

fainSy  of  tiie  story."  incredible  as  tliey  Tosty  k^^^^^  >a 

**  It  is — and  it  }8not,*'Baid  L ,  some,  are  perfectly  ca^iiXA^  ol  ^t».- 

tdg^dng.  ^lean  answer  only:,'! eaidhe,  tural  explanation,  VXie  Xon^  -wVveJa.'N 

lulieperceired  the  growing  astoniab"  feel  I  must  adopt  m  XYlcvt  tl«xt^« 
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must  be  not  only  a  melancholy  one, 
but  tedious,  perhaps,  and  repulsive, 
to  those  whose  hearts  acknowledge 
no  sympathy  with  any  higher  world 
than  that  of  sense.  All,  therefore, 
who  expect  a  Hrely  entertainment, 
had  better  so  at  once.  I  have  given 
them  warning." 

None  rose,  however;  and  L— , 
closing  the  miniature,  and  placing  it 
before  him,  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  During  that  gay  period  of  youth 
when  we  are  so  apt  to  prefer  the 
illusive  promises  of  fancy  to  the 
realities  of  life,  it  was  my  fortune  to 
form  an  acquaintance,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  naturally  dreamy 
tendency  of^my  mind,  soon  concen- 
trated all  its  attention  on  the  dreary 
scenes  which  are  actually  presented 
in  this    our    confined  existence. — 

.  Some  time  before  the  period  of  which 
I  speak,  during  the  English  attack  on 
Copenhagen  m  1801,  the  students 
had  formed  a  military  corps  of  their 
own ;  but  its  spirit  and  discipline  had 
been  rapidly  on  the  decline  ouring  the 
years  of  peace  which  followed,  till 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  its  found- 
ers was  again  roused  by  the  arrival 
of  that  remarkable  year  which  wit- 
nessed the  approach  of  the  British  ar- 
my to  the  shores  of  Denmark.  The 
students,  old  and  young,  flocked  back 
with  redoubled  zeal  to  their  neglect- 
ed colours ;  the  rapid  succession  of 
events  which  followed, — the  blockade 
of  the  capital,  animating  every  breast 
with  zeal, — the  sympathetic  influ- 
ence of  enthusiasm,  had  cemented  the 
ties  of  acquaintance  and  friendship 
among  young  men  formerly  but  little 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  uni- 
ted them  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day 
in  little  joyous  clubs  and  societies, 
where  animating  war-songs  and  pa- 
triotic sentiments  soon  banished  those 
gloomy  feelings  which  the  existing 
state  of  matters  would  occasionally 
inspire. 

"  On  these  occasions,  I  had  fre- 
quently met  witii  a  young  man,  to 
whom  at  first  I  was  conscious  of 
entertaining  a  feeling  of  dislike, 
though  I  felt  unable  to  ascribe  it  to 
any  other  cause  than  the  difference 
of  our  habits  and  personal  appear- 
anft.     He  was  not  tall^  but  slen- 

derJjr  made,  and  witk  features  of 
great  delicacy.  Hit  dear  and  pier- 
cw^  eye  often  wandered  orer  the 


scene  about  him  with  a  restless,  but 
penetrating  glance.  There  was  some- 
thing noisy  and  extravagant  in  his 
mirth,  which  revolted  me,  because  it 
appeared  not  to  come  from  the  heart; 
the  loud  laughter  with  which  he  ge- 
nerally accompanied  his  somewhat 
far-fetched  witticisms,  seemed  to  be 
less  the  offispring  of  gaiety,  than  of  a 
mind  that  mocked  itself.     Selfish 
even  in  his  convivial  moments,  it 
seemed  to  be  his  study  to  maintain 
his  superiority  over  his  companions 
even  m  his  mirth ;  and  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  he  occasionally  as- 
sailed his  friends,  produced  a  pain- 
ful impression  on  myself,  and  on  all. 
"  At  other  times  his  deep  and  over- 
powering   melancholy  kept    every 
friend  at  a    distance.     Tne  study 
which  he  professed  to  pursue  was 
medicine,  but  his  friends  said,  with 
little  success;   for  while  engaged 
most  earnestly  in  his  studies,  a  strange 
fit  of  anxiety  and  restlessness  would 
come  over  him;  he  would  throw  his 
books  aside,  desert  his  classes,  and 
either  wander  about  in  a  state  of  list- 
less idleness,  though  without  plun- 
ging into  any  dissipation,  (for  the 
care  he  took  of  his  health  seemed 
almost  ludicrous,)  or  devote  himself 
with  assiduity  to  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, for  which  he  had  a  decided^tum. 
He  had  considerable  skill  in  minia- 
ture-painting on  ivory,  and  his  efforts 
in  this  department  were  always  at 
the  service  of  his  friends.    When  he 
devoted  his  pencil  to  other  subjects, 
his  drawings  had  invariably  some- 
thing of  a  gloomy  character.  Snakes 
were  seen  lurking  under  his  flow- 
ers ;  funeral  processions  issuing  from 
some  lovely  vine-covered  habitation; 
corpses  floating  on  the  waves  of  a 
sunny  sea ;  his  fancy  revelled  in  the 
strangest,  the  most  varied  fimereal 
devices;  while,  in  all  his  sketches, 
there  was  something  which  left  upon 
the  mind  a  feeling  of  a  disagreeable 
kind. 

"  You  who  are  acquainted  with  me 
as  I  then  was,  will  see  at  once,  that 
there  could  be  but  few  points  of  con- 
tact between  myself  and  Emanuel, 
for  such  was  his  Christian  name. 
Meantime  the  bombardment  had 
commenced ;  the  destructive  bombs 
scattered  ruin  in  all  directions,  no 
place  of  security  was  to  be  found. 
The  day  waa  eveanuB^  \eEi%\^V!b«xi 
the  rfg^t,  foit  ^bBTft  "waa  wm^i^Vii^ 
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pecaliarly  appBlling  in  the  hissing  of 
the  balls^  ana  the  bursting  of  the  Oon- 
greTe  rockets,  which  deafened  us  on 
every  side,  while  thej  were  invisible 
to  the  eye. 

^  A  small  division  of  the  corps  ta 
which  I  belonged,  had  one  day  re- 
ceived orders  to  occupy  a  bastion.  I 
had  been  a  little  too  late,  but  was  has- 
tening after  my  comrades,  and  had  al- 
ready come  in  sight  of  them,  when  a 
bomb  falling  in  the  midst  of  four  or 
fire  of  them  who  were  standing  to« 
gether,  burst  at  that  instant,  killingal- 
most  all  of  them,  and  scattering  their 
mangled  limbs  into  the  air.  The 
others,  who  were  not  far  off,  fled,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  were  still 
engaged  in  attending  to  their  own 
sa^ty,  when  I,  perceiving  that  the 
danger  was  over,  and  eager  to  afford 
such  assistance  as  was  in  my  power, 
hnrriedup  to  the  scene  of  the  catas- 
trophe. 

^A  young  man  was  standing  among 
the  mangled  corpses,  pale  and  mo- 
tionless, out  apparently  unhurt.  It 
was  Emanuel.  '  Who  is  killed?' 
was  my  first  question.  He  looked 
up,  turned  his  clear  piercing  eyes 
upon  me,  and  was  silent.  Suddenly 
he  smote  his  hands  togetiier;  the 
tears  rushed  into  his  eyes,  and  with 
a  voice  interrupted  by  loud  sobs, 
he  pronounced  the  name  of  an  ami- 
able youth,  the  promising  heir  of  a 
respectable  civil  officer,  and,  strange 
enough,  our  common  friend.  I  re- 
peated the  name  with  a  shuddering 
tone.  *  Alas  I  alas  I*  said  he,  *  it  is 
even  so,  and  I  am  unhurt ;  not  two 
minutes  before  he  had  accidentally 
dianged  places  with  me.  He  is  taken, 
and  I  am  left ;  O  would  I  were  in  his 
place  nowl  Do  not  mistake  me,' 
continued  he,  as  I  gazed  on  him  with 
astonishment,  Hhis  is  no  burst  of 
friendship ;  I  love  existence  far  more 
dearly  than  I  did  him;  but  better 
ibis  death,  than  a  slow,  a  terrible 
one  I' 

*  *  What  gloomy  ideas  are  these !' 
said  I;  Met  us  go  and'-— — 

•*  *  Enjoy  ourselves  I— is  it  not  so  P* 
Interrupted  he ;  *  to  laugh,  and  to  for- 
get I' 

« '  No,  friend,'  replied  I ;  *  I  have 
little  inclination  at  present  for  en- 
joyment— ^but  to  fulnl  our  duty.' 

''In  £be  meantime  out  comrades 
hBdretaned  to  the  spot,  followed  by 
those  on  whom  devolved  the  moum- 


ful  task  of  removing  the  wounded 
and  the  dead.  We  marched  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  to  perform 
the  task  appointed  for  us,  that  of 
placing  our  supplies  of  powder  under 
cover  m  a  distant  magazine.  Chance 
had  made  Emanuel  my  companion. 
We  worked  hard  and  spoke  but  little. 
I  felt,  however,  that  the  dislike  I 
had  at  first  so  decidedly  felt  to  the 
young  man,  was  fast  giving  place  to 
a  warm  sympathy  for  his  sufferings. 
I  had  obtained  a  partial  glance 
into  a  dark  but  wounded  spirit, 
and  had  seen  enough  to  incline 
me  to  ascribe  the  startling  circum- 
stances of  his  character,  to  a  mind 
anxiously  labouring  to  deceive  itself 
as  to  its  true  situation.  I  know  not 
whether  the  visible  sympathy  which 
I  manifested,  contrasted  with  my 
former  coldness,  had  affected  him  also 
with  a  similar  emotion;  but  so  it 
was,  that  when  the  night  summoned 
us  to  rest,  we  parted  like  old  and 
trusty  friends,  with  a  warm  pressure 
of  the  hand. 

''  I  had  occasion  next  day  to  be  the 
bearer  of  various  orders,  and,  among 
others,  one  addressed  to  Emanuel. 
I  entered  unperceived — (he  had  not 
heard  my  gentle  tap  at  the  door) — 
into  a  comK>rtable  apartment,  but  in 
a  state  of  even  more  than  student- 
like confusion ; — a  circumstance  the 
more  striking,  that  at  that  time  both 
old  and  young  generally  kept  their 
whole  effects  as  carefully  packed  as 
possible,  that  they  might  the  more 
easily  be  transported,  in  the  event 
of  their  habitations  being  set  on  fire 
by  the  bombardment 

''  He  was  seated  at  a  large  table, 
covered  with  books  and  painting  ma- 
terials ;  his  head  rested  on  both  his 
hands,  and  he  was  gazing  attentively 
on  a  small  miniature  painting.    It  is 
the  same  which  lies  near  me,  and 
which  has  so  deeply  attracted  your 
attention,  only  it  was  then  unframed, 
the  ivory  being  merely  pasted  upon 
the  paper.    I  had  time  to  look  at  it, 
for  he  did  not  observe  me  till  I  laid 
my  hand  upon  his  shoulder ;  the  gay 
and  animated  grace  which  seemed 
shed  over  the  figure,  struck  me  per- 
haps the  more,  from  the  contrast  it 
presented  to  the  living^bwt.  dt^^ovvok^ 
and  desponding  yo\mttTawi,^\v^\ap^ 
but  yesterday  \oftl«L^r\<e5U^>wA^^^if*^ 
deep  des6\at\oti  o^\ve«T\.\i«A%o^T&»? 
ly  revealed  ilaeVi  oil  iC^^X.  oe^^«^^^- 
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^  He  started  up  as  be  felt  the  press- 
ure of  my  hana,  and  almost  invo- 
luntarily drew  the  paper  over  the 
miniature.  '  How  now  ?'  said  I ;  'is 
it  with  so  sad  an  aspect  that  you  re- 
gard this  lovely  portrait,  whose 
charming  features  are  sufficient  to 
inspire  any  one  with  cheerfulness ; 
particularly  since  this  successful  ef- 
fort seems  to  be  the  work  of  your 
own  hands  ?  My  poor  friend!  have  I 
guessed  the  cause  of  your  melan- 
choly—Is it  love — unfortunate^  hope- 
less love  ?'■ 

^ 'Most  unfortunate/  said  he,  in- 
terrupting me,  *  for ^buV  con- 
tinued he,  *  you  have  already  had  a 
fiance  of  it,  so  look  at  it  as  you  will : 
do  in  truth  consider  it  as  one  of 
my  most  successful  attempts,  and  the 
more  so,  that  no  one  sat  for  it.  It 
was  the  mind  that  euided  the  pencil.' 
So  saying,  he  again  uncovered  the 
miniature. 

**  With  increasing  astonishment  and 
delight  did  I  gaze  upon  those  lovely 
features;  I  was  fascinated;'  I  could 
not  turn  my  eyes  from  them;  the 
longer  they  rested  on  the  picture, 
the  deeper  I  felt  its  magic  sink  into 
my  heart.  I  could  not  divest  myself 
of  the  idea,  that  this  portrait  must 
represent  the  object  of  my  friend's 
attachment.  And  the  very  idea  of 
seeing,  knowing,  loving  so  angelic  a 
being  as  it  presented  itself  to  my 
mind,  seemea  more  than  a  counter- 
poise for  all  the  difficulties,  all  the 
miseries  of  life. 

"*I  have  heard  it  said,'  said  I  at 
last,  *  that  all  married  people,  and 
all  lovers,  have  a  certain  resemblance 
to  each  other;  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  in  general  found  it  so,  but  for 
once  it  strikes  me  the  saying  is 
right.  I  think,'  said  I,  comparing 
him  with  the  portrait,  *  I  think  I  can 
here  and  there  recognise  some  traits 
of  your  features.' 

« *  Very  possibly,'  he  replied,  *  very 
likely — for  the  picture  is  that  of  my 
sister.' 

^  I  knew  not  why  at  the  moment, 
but  I  felt  that  this  explanation  filled 
my  bosom  with  indescribable  joy. 

•  Your  sister  ?*  replied  1,  hastily — 

*  happy  brother  who  can  boast  of 
such  a  sister  !  What  is  her  name  ?' 
;  ^  He  was  silent;  I  raised  my  eyes 

Jl¥oia  the  picture  to  fix  them  upon 
Afm.  He  was  pale,  and  seemed  not 
toharebeardmjqueatioiu  Irepeat- 
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ed  it  He  looked  at  me  with  a  fixed 
stare,  and  answered  as  hesitatins;ly 
as  I  myself  did  even  now.  *  Her 
name  is ^I  cannot  tell  I' 

** «  You  cannot  tell  ?  said  I,  with 
astonishment. 

**  *  O  persecute  me  not,'  cried  he, 
springing  up  with  impatience,— 
'ask  me  not — ^you  have  touched  a 
wound  that  still  festers  in  my  heart.' 

f*  I  laid  down  the  picture  in  con- 
fusion; a  strange  suspicion,  which 
struck  me  dumb,  sprang  up  at  that 
moment  in  my  mina.  I  began  to  fear 
that  by  some  strange  mental  aberra- 
tion, his  love  for  this  angelic  sister 
might  be  more  than  fraternal;  and 
resolved  at  once  never  more  to  touch 
upon  a  subject  so  dangerous. 

**  I  left  him;  but  chance  threw  us 
together  again  in  the  course  of  the 
evening ;  for  a  fire,  occasioned  by  the 
bursting  of  a  bomb,  took  place  in  his 
lodging.  On  the  first  intelligence  of 
this  disaster,  I  hurried  along  with 
some  friends  who  were  not  known  to 
him,  to  his  house.  He  was  standing 
quietly  in  his  room,  giving  himself 
no  concern  about  his  effects,  and  ap- 
parently doubtful  whether  he  would 
take  the  trouble  of  saving  himself  or 
not.  I  succeeded  in  drawing  him 
away  almost  by  force ;  but  the  great- 
er part  of  his  small  possessions  was 
consumed.  Froni  that  moment  he 
seemed  to  attach  himself  exclusively 
to  me ; — every  day  during  our  mili- 
tary companionship  his  society  in 
turn  became  dearer  to  me,  so  that  at 
last  the  very  defects  in  his  character 
which  had  at  first  sight  appeared  to 
me  so  repulsive,  now  that  I  had  be- 
gun to  look  upon  his  conduct  from 
a  diflFerent  point  of  view,  presented 
themselves  in  an  interesting  light,  as 
the  efforts  of  a  mind  struggling 
against  despair ;  and  the  melancholy 
Emanuel  (not  perhaps  without  some 
reference  to  his  lovely  sister)  be- 
came to  me  an  object  of  the  warmest 
sympathy  and  friendship. 

''My  suspicions,  which  still  conti- 
nued, prevented  me  from  putting  any 
questions  to  himself  as  to  his  family, 
willinffly  as  I  would  have  done  so ; 
and  all  which  I  was  able  to  gather 
from  other  sources  was,  that  his 
father  was  clergyman  of  a  countiy 
town,  in  one  of  the  small  islands 
belonging  to  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic ; 
fhat  he  was  a  widower^  and«  besides 
this  Bon,  bBd  four  da^^^VXw^  Vbl  \\l^. 
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'*  Meantime  the  siege  held  on  its 
brief  but  terrific  course.  I  trembled 
for  my  friend,  whose  desperate  plans, 
the  offspring  of  an  over-excited  mind, 
were  condemned,  even  by  the  most 
foolhardy  of  our  companions;  though, 
had  aJi  the  defenders  been  inspired 
wiUi  the  same  contempt  of  death,  the 
result  of  the  siege  might  probably 
have  been  different.  The  actual  re- 
sult is  sufficiently  known ;  with  the 
opening  of  our  gates  to  tiie  British 
troops,  who  entered  not  as  enemies 
but  as  friends,  our  warlike  functions 
ceased.  Impatient,  irritated  at  the 
daily  necessity  of  meeting  on  a  foot- 
ing of  courtesy  with  those  whom  we 
bated  from  the  very  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  I  seized  the  first  opportunity 
to  leave  the  capital,  and  knowing  that 
every  where  in  the  neighbourhood  I 
should  meet  widi  English  troops,  or 
encounter  general  irritation  and  an- 
noyance, I  determined  to  take  a  wider 
circuit,  and  to  visit  Germany. 

*'  I  need  hardly  say  that  Emanuel's 
society  had  by  this  time  become  in- 
dispensable to  me ;  his  wit^  which  I 
had  at  one  time  thoiu;ht  far-fetched 
and  wanton,  now  afrorded  me  de- 
Jight  I  laboured  in  silence  to  miti- 
gate the  inequality  of  his  humours, 
though  every  day  unfolded  to  me 
some  new  and  strange  peculiarity  in 
his  character.  Among  these  was  his 
aversion  to  every  sort  of  dancing; 
he  assured  me  that  neither  he  nor  his 
sisters  had  ever  learned,  or  would 
learn,  to  dance.  Nay,  on  one  occa- 
sion, during  a  visit  to  a  common 
friend  in  the  country,  where  we  hap- 
pened to  meet  a  party  of  young  peo- 
ple who  were  anxious  for  tliat  amuse- 
ment, and  who,  knowing  that  he  was 
the  only  person  present  who  played 
the  vioUn,  had  requested  him  to  act 
the  part  of  musician  on  the  occasion, 
he  at  first  resisted  vehemently,  and 
only  yielded  at  last  to  my  repeated 
entreaties.  He  played  one  or  two 
dances  with  visible  reluctance ;  but 
just  as  he  was  about  to  commence  a 
third,  and  a  young  and  beautiful  girl, 
in  some  measure  resembling  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture,  whom  he  had  long 
been  following  with  his  eyes  with 
visible  interest,  advanced  into  the 
-circle,  he  cast  his  violin  away  with 
violence,  and  by  no  entreaties  could 
■he  be  prevailed  upon  to  resume  it. 
The  dancing  must  have  ceased  en- 
lireJj^,  but  for  the  fortunate  arrlFal  of 


a  guest  who  was  able  and  willing  to 
replace  the  reluctant  perf ormerTThe 
dance  now  proceedea  gaily  and  with- 
out interruption;  but  insensible  even 
to  the  solicitations  of  beauty,  Ema-  * 
nuel  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  eyed  the  gay  whirl  of  the  dance 
with  an  aspect  of  the  deepest  gloom. 

«  My  sympathies  being  once  awa- 
kened in  his  favour,  I  only  pitied  him 
the  more  for  these  singularities,  and 
urged  him,  with  the  view  of  diverting 
his  mind,  to  resume  with  energy  and 
perseverance  his  neglected  studies. 
He  promised  to  do  so,  but  medicine 
seemed  only  to  increase  the  discom- 
fort and  despondency  of  his  mind. 
Often  would  he  throw  his  books 
away,  exclaiming,  '  Oh  I  admirable 
training  for  the  future !  In  eternity 
what  need  have  I  to  know  how  men 
are  to  be  made  away  with  by  rule 
and  method '? — There  men  die  not— 
or  if  they  do,  not  by  pill  or  potion. 
Why  waste  insuch  enquiries  the  hours 
which  might  be  much  better  devo- 
ted to  the  education  of  the  soul  ?' 

*^ '  Is  such  then  your  employment 
when  you  throw  your  books  away  ?' 
I  asked  after  one  of  these  tirades. 

'*  *  Alas  r  said  he,  with  deep  ear* 
nestness,  *  that  which  occupies  my 
mind  is  enough  in  the  eyes  of  God 
to  excuse  a  being  of  ilesli  and  blood.' 
I  understood  him  not ;  but  thinking 
that  a  forei^  tour  might  produce  a 
salutary  e££ct  upon  his  mental  ma- 
lady,.. I  pressed  him  to  accompany 
me  in  my  intended  journey.  He  re- 
ceived the  invitation  with  visible 
pleasure,  yet  he  hesitated  long,  as  if 
some  conflict  were  going  on  within, 
before  he  accepted  it;  at  last  he 
yielded  to  my  entreaties. 

'*  He  commenced  his  journey  with 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  which,  how- 
ever, was  shortly  removed  by  a  for- 
tunate occurrence.  He  had  informed 
his  father  of  our  project,  but  had 
received  no  answer,  and  had  begun 
to  apprehend  that  their  long  silence 
must  be  occasioned  by  some  unfor- 
tunate event,  chiefly,  as  he  admitted, 
from  the  feeling  that  he  liad  long 
been  accustomed  to  hear  of  nothing 
but  misfortune  from  home.  We  saiC- 
ed  by  a  small  vessel  for  Lubeck. 
The  violence  of  the  wind,  rather  than 
apprehension  fi:oin\]|\^^Ti^Y^^^<i^ 
sels,  had  induced  1i\ie  cv^XslVclXo  \s^e 
the  course  between  VYvi^  \sXdXi^^.  ^>^ 
autumn,  waa  aiiQa&^  ^.^n^sik*^^  i  "^^ 
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gloom  of  evening  WM  fast  closing 
upon  the  Bea;  he  was  but  imperfect- 
ly acquainted  with  the  soundings^ 
and  so  he  resolved^  after  sailing  a 
league  or  tvro,  to  come  to  anchor, 
ana  resume  his  course  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

.  <*  Emanuel  now  found  himself,  I  may 
say,  almost  in  sight  of  his  paternal 
home.  It  was  long,  as  he  told  me 
witli  emotion,  since  he  had  visited 
it,  and  unfortunate  as  might  be  the 
nature  of  his  connexion  with  it,  it 
.was  evident  that  the  recollections  of 
ilie  past,  and  the  apprehension  of 
some  present  evil,  had  filled  his  mind 
.with  an  indescribable  longing  to  land, 
an^once  more  to  visit  the  home  of 
his  youth.  He  promised  to  be  on 
board  again  by  sunrise.  My  heart 
beat  as  1  listened  to  this  resolution, 
for  I  foresaw  tlutt  he  could  not  in 
•courtesy  avoid  inviting  me  to  ac- 
4;ompany  him ;  though  it  was  not  less 
evident,  from  tiie  constraint  with 
which  the  invitation  was  shortly  af- 
terwards given,  that  he  would  have 
been  happier  had  I  remained.  For 
deeper  reasons,  however,  than  that 
on  which  I  rested  my  acceptance  of 
his  offer — which  was,  that  in  the 
event  of  any  thing  unpleasant  having 
happened,  my  assistance  might  be 
of  use  to  him — I  determined  to  ac- 
company him,  and  having  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  cap- 
tain, we  landed. 

*'  We  had  still  a  full  league  to  go ; 
some  time  elapsed  before  we  could 
procure  any  conveyance,  and  when 
we  commenced  our  route,  the  night 
had  set  in  dark  and  misty.  The  man 
who  drove  the  vehicle  mistook  the 
path,  and  led  us  astray,  so  that  it  was 
bedtime  ere  we  reached  the  town. 
In  the  restlessness  of  his  anxiety, 
my  friend  would  not  wait  to  alight 
at  his  father's  house ;  we  entered  the 
Inn,  and  there  learned,  that  the  old 
clergyman  was  at  that  moment  suf- 
fering severely  from  the  return  of  a 
painml  complaint,  to  which  he  was 
occasionally  subject. 

"  Emanuel  knew  that  any  agitation 
of  mind  at  the  present  moment  might 
be  attended  with  the  most  danger- 
•ous  conseoueaces  to  his  father ;  so 
taking  our  little  bundles  in  our  hand, 
we  set  out  on  foot  toward  the  par- 
soui^e,  which  stood  near  the  church, 
suid  into  which,  t^fter  knocking  gen- 


tiy  for  a  lobg  time  at  the  door^  an  old 
servant  gave  us  admittance. 

"  She  confirmed  the  intelligence  we 
had  received  at  the  inn,  with  the  con- 
soling addition,  that  there  was  no  im- 
mediate danger ;  that  the  invalid  was 
asleep,  and  that  she  would  call  up 
the  aaughter  who  was  watching  be- 
side him ;  while  my  friend,  learning 
that  his  eldest  sister  had  gone  to  rest, 
that  she  might  relieve  the  ot^r  in 
the  morning,  gave  her  express  in- 
junctions not  to  disturb  her,  nor  the 
two  children,  as  he  called  them,  by 
^e  news  of  our  arrival.  We  entered, 
in  the  meantime,  a  large  and  some- 
what gloomy  parlour,  dimly  illumi- 
nated by  the  single  light  which  was 
carried  by  the  servant. 

"  It  was  with  a  strange  emotion  that 
I  looked  around  upon  the  dreary 
dwelling,  which  contained  the  being 
who  had  been  so  long  the  object  of 
my  daily  and  nightly  dreams,  and 
whom  I  now  hoped  at  last  to  see  face 
to  face ;  a  happiness  the  more  agi- 
tating and  intense,  that  it  was  so  un- 
expected and  so  unlikely.  My  glance 
wandered  rapidly  over  the  lonesome 
chamber ;  its  furniture  was  of  that 
modest  kind  which  I  had  seen  a  hun- 
dred times  before  in  the  dwellings 
of  respectable  citizens ;  but  my  eyes 
involuntarily  dwelt  on  several  little 
work-tables,  which  stood  in  the  win- 
dows or  against  the  walls,  without 
knowing  to  which  in  particular  I 
ought  to  direct  my  attention  and  my 
homage.  Emanuel  had  thrown  him- 
self on  an  old-fashioned  sofa,  in  vi- 
sible and  painful  expectation. 

"At  last  the  door  opened  gently,  A 
young  lady  in  a  simple  house  dress, 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  light,  which 
threw  its  clear  ray  on  her  counte- 
nance, entered  the  room,  with  a  timid 
but  friendly  air.  The  joyful  beating 
of  my  heart  seemed  to  announce  to 
me  that  this  was  the  charming  origi- 
nal of  the  miniature  ,*  I  drew  in  my 
breath  that  I  might  not  disturb  her, 
as,  without  observing  me  in  the  re- 
cess of  the  window,  she  Hew  towards 
her  brother,  with  the  faltering  excla- 
mation, '  Emanuel,  dearest  Emanu- 
el r  He  started  up,  stared  on  her 
with  a  fixed  look,  and  extended  his 
arms  to  receive  her,  but  without  ut- 
tering a  word. 

**  •  You  would  scarcely  know  me 
again/  said  she,  *  I  have  grown  bo 
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j^fince  we  parted;  l)u(  I  am  still 
jQur  own  JacoW 

^  *  Jaooba  r  he  repeated,  in  a  Bor- 
jrowful  t4me;  *  yea  I  yei  1  even  such 
•  j  had  pictured  you. — Come  to  my 
^eart  V  Then  drawing  her  to  him— 
/  How  i0  my  father  T  said  he ;  *  how 
are  Regina»  Lucia,  and  the  little 
.one?' 

.  "  f  All  aa  usual,'  answered  the 
Toupg  lady,  *  only  that  mj  father 
has  suffered  more  severely  from  his 
iptaina  this  time  than  before.  We 
could  not  venture  to  leave  him  ex- 
cept when  asleep:  I  watch  beside 
Jiim  always  till  about  daybreak,  and 
4hen  I  waken  Regina.  Ah  1  she  is  no 
longer  so  strong  and  healthy  as  I  am, 
— and  poor  Lucia  is  stUl  but  a 
chUd  1' 

^*  *  Enough,'  said  my  friend,  as  if 
jBtruggling  with  an  oppression  at  the 
heart, — and  introduced  me  to  his 
sister.  She  saluted  me  wiUi  an  air 
^f  shyness  and  embarrassment,  the 
natural  result  of  her  solitary  educa- 
tion, and  then  hurried  out  to  prepare 
some  refreshments,  and  to  give  di- 
.rections  for  our  repose. 

"  '  Now,'  said  I,  with  a  triumphant 
glance  at  my  friend,  when  we  were 
left  alone, — *  now  I  know  the  name  of 
the  charming  picture,  or  rather  of 
the  still  more  lovely  originaL  It  is 
Jacoba.' 

<' '  Jacoba  1'  he  repeated  with  a  deep 
Bigh^*  well,  well,  be  it  as  you  will ; 
r— but,  for  heaven's  sake,  no  more 
of  this, — earnestly  I  ask  it  of  you^ 
not  a  word  of  the  picture.  That  is 
my  secret' 

'*  The  sister  entered  again  occa^ 
sionally,  but  only  for  a  moment  at 
A  time.  Her  shyness  seemed  to  pre- 
vent her  from  taking  any  part  in  our 
conversation ;  and  every  instant  she 
hurried  out  to  see  that  her  faUier  was 
still  asleep.  We  agreed  that  the  old 
man,  to  whom  any  mental  agitation 
might  be  dangerous  in  his  present 
irritable  state,  should  know  nothing 
of  his  son's  presence,  and  that  Jacoba 
should  merely  waken  her  elder  sister 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  that  be- 
fore commencing  her  duties  by  lier 
father's  bed-side,  she  might  have 
time  to  bestow  a  parting  embrace 
upon  her  brother. 

^  Jacoba  went  out  and  did  not  re- 
turn. Shortly  afterwards  the  servant 
came  in^  and  whispered  that  the  old 
jBMa  WM9  awake,    I  grieved  at  this; 


I  would  gladly  have  gazed  a  little 
longer  on  those  features,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  portrait  which 
laj  concealed  as  usual  in  the  breast 
01  my  friend.  Yet  this  was  needless. 
The  resemblance  had  already  struck 
me ;  and  though  there  seemed  to  me 
more  fire,  more  lustre  in  her  eye, 
some  allowance  was  of  course  to  be 
made  for  the  failure  of  the  painter, 
who  drew  but  from  memory. 

*'  My  friend  accompanied  me  to  my 
room,  and  then  betook  himself  to  the 
little  apartment  which  bore  his  name, 
and  which,  it  seemed,  had  always 
been  kept  in  readiness  for  him.  I  felt 
my  heart  filled  with  a  sensation  of  in- 
effable contentment  and  delight  I 
had  seen  the  being  whom  my  fancy 
iiad  invested  with  a  thousand  perfec- 
tions, and  whose  retiring  shyness 
seemed  only  to  add  new  charms  to 
her  beauty.  Despite  of  the  veil  of 
mystery  which  seemed  to  rest  over 
the  situation  of  the  family,  I  felt  an 
internal  conviction  how  short  a  space 
of  time  would  be  sufficient  to  fan 
those  feelings  of  admiration  into  a 
glowing  passion;  particularly  now 
that  my  suspicions  as  to  the  nature 
of  EmanueFs  attachment  had  disap- 
peared. True,  he  had  received  her 
with  emotion,  and  embraced  her;  but 
his  embrace  was  passionless,  nay,  al- 
most cold  and  strange.  There  was 
no  appearance  of  delight  in  his  look, 
but  on  the  contrary,  1  could  not  but 
feel,  an  air  of  horror.  Absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  this  dark  enig- 
ma, I  drew  near  to  the  window. 

"  The  mist  had  dispersed ;  the  moon 
had  risen  calm  and  cloudless.  The 
window  of  my  room  looked  directly 
out  upon  the  churchyard,  which  lay 
bright  beneath  me  in  the  moonshine, 
while  the  broad  walls  of  the  church 
and  its  pointed  tower  threw  out  a 
long  dark  shadow  that  seemed  to 
lose  itself  in  the  distance.  Between 
the  window  at  which  I  stood  and 
the  (not  far  distant)  church,  was  a 
large  burial-place,  surrounded  by  a 
low  iron  railing;  my  eyes  accident- 
ally rested  upon  it,  and  I  drew  back 
with  involuntary  teiTor  on  percei- 
ving some  object  move  near  it,  half 
hid  in  the  shadow  projected  from  a 
monument  beyond.  Mastering  my 
first  sensation,  however^  I  tUnw^^JaX^ 
upon  a  second  ^\«ne«^  ^'dX.  \  \^«:ai^ 
nised  the  ftguTe  o^  ^xwanMLsWc^  w^ 
of  the  being  xXvu^XtiWiVft^^^^wasX^ 
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monument,  and  dweUing  as  it  were 
among  the  tombs.  I  opened  my 
door ;  I  perceived  tiiat  the  little  pas- 
sage which  separated  our  rooms  nad 
a  door  at  the  further  end,  which 
stood  half  open,  and  led  into  the 
churchyard.  I  could  no  longer 
doubt ;  and  knowing  how  destruc- 
tively these  gloomy  meditations,  to 
which  my  friend- was  but  too  prone, 
must  operate  upon  his  already  exci- 
ted Amcy,  I  stept  out,  and  hastily  ad- 
vanced towards  him. 

" '  My  friend,'  said  I,  « it  is  late 
and  cold.  Remember  that  with  day- 
break we  must  be  gone.  Gome  in 
with  me,  and  go  to  rest' 

**  *  What  would  you  with  me  ?'  he 
replied.  *  It  is  long  since  I  have 
seen  my  home.  Let  me  remain  a 
while  with  mine  own.' 

« *  That,'  said  I,  *  you  will  do  better 
witliin,'  pointing  to  the  house.  'Enjoy 
the  society  of  the  living— let  the  dead 
rest' 

*'  *  The  living!'  repeated  he,  in  a 
tone  of  bitterness.  *  Here  is  my 
home,  the  home  of  my  fathers — ^here 
moulder  the  ashes  of  my  mother, 
soon  to  be  mingled  with  those  of  one 
and  all  of  us.  Not  without  a  deep 
meaning  has  my  father  placed  this 
last  resting-place  so  near  to  our  man- 
sion, but  to  remind  us  that  it  is  but 
a  step  from  our  home  to  the  grave ; 
and  with  the  affection  of  a  father  he 
wishes  that  he  may  be  able,  even 
when  we  are  gone,  to  have  all  his 
children  in  his  view.  An  irresistible 
feeling  impelled  me  hither;  a  long- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  prepare  another 
grave.  To-morrow  you  will  see  ! — * 

" '  Dear  friend,'  I  replied,  *  away 
with  evil  dreams  I  It  was  not  for  this 
that  I  brought  you  to  your  home: 
you  are  creating  ansuety  and  vexa- 
tion, not  only  to  yourself  and  to  me, 
but  to  all  whom  your  presence  ought 
to  cheer.' 

**  *  You  are  right  It  must  have 
been  a  dream,'  said  he  briefly,  and 
with  an  effort  at  calmness.  *  Come,  we 
will  to  bed.'  We  re-entered  the 
house. 

**  I  slept  not,  however;  partly  be- 
cause my  thoughts  were  busied  with 
my  friend,  whose  conduct  appeared 
to  me  more  and  more  extraordinary, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  very  fear 
of  over-sleeping  myself.  A  half  slum- 
ber  onJjr  at  Umea  sunk  upon  my 

cjres;  with  tbeSrstdawj^  of  m(niiiiig 


I  sprang  up;  I  saw  by  the  weather- 
cock that  the  wind  was  fidr,  and  I 
knew  thai  if  we -detained  tiiie  vefeel 
underaiicfacfavunMtaiices,we  shoidd 
be  made  to  pay  deariy  enourii  for 
our  passage.  I  atept  into  my  friend's 
room,  who  was  fast  asleep,  ba%  rou- 
sed himself  the  moment  f  awakened 
him.  Soon  after,  we  heard  tibe  ser- 
vant bustling  about  with  tiie  break- 
fast things  in  the  parlour,  and  walked 
in.  Her  master,  she  told  us,  had 
passed  a  very  restless  night  Mam- 
selle  Jacoba  had  never  stirred  a 
moment  from  his  side.  But  she  had 
gently  wakened  her  sisters,  had  told 
Regina  of  her  brother's  visit  and  his 
arrangements,  and  they  would  be 
with  us  immediately. 

'^  She  had  scarcely  in  fact  finished 
her  information,  when  the  three 
young  ladies  entered  with  a  joyful, 
but  noiseless  step,  lest  the  unwonted 
sound  of  conversation  at  that  early 
hour  miffht  reach  the  ears  of  their  fa- 
ther. The  first  look  sliewed  me  that 
my  yesterday's  conjecture  must  be 
right ;  the  picture  could  represent  no 
one  but  Jacoba.  Regina,  the  eldest, 
was  much  about  the  same  heiffht, 
but  almost  as  different  from  ner 
blooming  sister,  as  tiie  pallid  and 
fading  autumn  from  the  vigorous 
maturity  of  summer ;  the  same  fa- 
mily features  appeared  in  both  faces, 
but  in  the  pale  if  not  sallow  com* 
plexion,  hollow  eyes,  and  wasted 
form  of  Regina,  scarcely  could  you 
have  recognised  the  sister  of  Jacoba. 
Lucia,  though  pretty  well  grown, 
was  at  that  period  of  life  when  she 
was  not  likely  to  attract  much  atten- 
tion ;  and  of  both,  indeed,  I  had  but  a 
hasty  glance.  The  third  sister,  a 
child  of  twelve  years  old,  pale,  deli- 
cate, and  little  of  her  age,  seemed 
still  overcome  with  sleep,  while  joy, 
regret,  and  surprise  seemed  mingled 
in  tlie  sweet  expression  of  her  child- 
ish face.  All  three  were  immediately 
hushed  into  silence  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger. 

"  '  Sweet  blossom  of  my  heart,' 
cried  my  friend,  who  had  extended 
his  hanoi  to  the  two  elder  sisters  al- 
most without  looking  at  them,  but 
gased  with  the  deepest  affection 
upon  the  youngest,  embraced  her 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and 
occupied  himself  exclusively  with 
her,   leaving  me  to  entertain   the 
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I  could  iMt  but  perceive  tliat»  while 
he  was  careBsiog  the  jroungest,  and 
rapidly  awalloinngr  bia  coffSBe,  he 
frequeutlj  stole  a  glance  at  the  two 
elder,  with  an  expreaaion  ni  ffrief— 
nay,  almoat  of  av<^on»  which  must 
have  deeply  wounded  Uielr  feelings^ 
bad  not  tiie  brevity  of  our  interview^ 
aod  the  numeroua  enquiries  relative 
to  bia  father  with  which  it  was  filled 
up,  prevented  the  singularity  of  his 
demeanour  from  being  observed  by 
them.  Though  the  eyes  of  all  of 
them,  especially  of  the  elder,  still 
dwelt  upon  him  with  the  fondest 
emotion,  I  was  obliged  to  press  our 
immediate  departure ;  and,  after 
Emanuel  had  once  more  shaken 
hands  with  the  two  elder  sisters, 
and  kissed  the  younger,  we  hasten^ 
ed  awa^,  foUowed  by  the  gaze  of  the 
tiiree  sisters,  who  lingered  at  the 
door. 

^  We  spoke  but  litHe  of  tiie  scene 
which  bad  passed.  I  bad  enough  to 
do  hurrying  the  coachman,  lest  we 
should  arrive  too  late  for  our  pass- 
age. My  friend  sat  silent,  wrapped 
in  his  own  thoughts ;  and  when  at 
last  we  had  got  safely  affain  on  board, 
and  once  more  spread  our  sails  to 
the  wind,  he  manifested  so  decided 
a  disinclination  to  idlude  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  I  found  it  necessary  to  ad- 
journ to  a  future  opportunity  any 
conversation  as  to  the  fair  Jacoba, 
of  whom  I  had  unfortunately  ob- 
tained only  a  fleeting  glance  by  day- 
light, as  she  greeted  us  at  our  depart- 
ure from  the  window  of  her  father's 
i^Mutment;  but  that  glance  was 
enough  to  render  her  the  unceasing 
object  of  my  meditations. 

^  We  soon  arrived  in  Lubeck.  The 
distant  sight  of  its  stately  towers 
restored  to  my  friend  some  portion 
of  his  cheerfulness ;  he  drew  near 
with  emotion  to  that  city,  in  which, 
as  I  then  learnt,  his  mother  was 
either  bom,  or  had  spent  some  years 
of  her  youth.  This  cheerfulness  of 
temper,  united  with  a  more  than  or- 
dinary mildness,  gave  me  the  best 
hopes  as  to  the  salutary  effects  of 
our  prolongedtour.  I  was  far  enough 
from  foreseeing  by  what  chance  our 
projected  ramme  was  to  be  cut  short 
in  a  single  day. 

"  We  resolved  to  employ  the  first 

hours  of  our  eiboH  Btmym  seeing  the 

carkmitfeB  of  the  town.    We  soon, 

Jbofrerer,  turned  from  the  traces  of 
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civil  decay  into  the  magic  province 
of  art ;  and  with  this  view  we  entef 
ed  the  church  of  St  Mary. 

**  The  love  for  German  art  was  then 
but  imperfectly  developed;  men 
seemed  to  have  no  suspicion  of  the 
existence  ni  those  treasures,  which, 
covered  with  dirt  and  dust,  and,  at 
best,  the  object  of  passing  curiosity, 
were  here  left  to  moulder  in  the 
vaulted  aisles  of  this  vast  edifice. 
The  remarkable  clock,  with  tiie  effi- 
gies of  the  seven  electors,  who,  not- 
withstanding this  deficiency  of  num- 
ber, were  pertinaciously  set  down  as 
the  twelve  aposties,  then  constituted 
the  chief  glory  of  the  building.  I 
accompanied  my  friend  into  the  open 
church,  waiting  for  the  striking  of 
the  hour  which  sets  the  figures  in 
motion,  and  casting  at  the  same  time 
a  hurried  glance  on  the  numerous 
objects  which  on  every  side  present 
ed  themselves  to  the  eye.  Several 
young  people,  who  perceived  that 
we  were  strangers,  exerted  them- 
selves as  our  ciceroni.  One  of 
them  opened  a  small  grated  door  at 
one  side  of  the  chapel,  and  invited 
us  to  enter.  We  walked  into  the 
chapel;  and  here,  in  better  preser- 
vation than  the  other  pictures,  the 
walls  were  covered  with  multiplied 
representations  of  Death,  who,  in 
dancing  attitudes,  was  leading  off  as 
his  prey  persons  of  every  age,  sex, 
and  costume.  '  That,'  said  the 
young  man, '  is  the  celebrated  Dance 
of  Death.' 

*'  *  How  r  said  my  friend,  hastily 
interrupting  him,  while  his  eyes  fix- 
ed with  a  look  of  horror  on  one 
compartment  of  the  picture,  in  which 
Death,  tall  and  slender,  was  repre- 
sented winding  his  bony  arm  round 
a  young  maid^,  who,  in  a  rosy-co- 
loured dress,  and  with  the  bridal 
garland  in  her  hair,  was  vainly  strug- 
gling to  emancipate  herself  from  his 
emlirace.  Emanuel  spoke  not  an- 
other word ; — he  stooa  with  his  fin- 
ger pointing  in  the  position  in  which 
It  seemed  to  have  been  arrested,  till 
at  last,  pale  and  trembling,  he  clasp- 
ed hold  of  my  arm,  which  I  bad  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  breathed  a  deep 
sigh,  as  if  some  oppressive  weight 
had  been  suddenly  removed  CtQ\fii\A8^ 
bosom. 

<«' Wbat\atlii«m%M(«sT  ^sSAV^a?* 
zioualy.  ^    . 
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awakened  from  a  deep  sleep,  in 
which  a  dream  had  long  held  my 
reason  prisoner ;  an  evil,  fateful 
dream,  which  fascinated,  while  it 
filled  me  wilh  terror,  but  which 
seems,  at  this  moment,  to  be  s^out 
to  receive  a  natural,  though  humili* 
mting  solution.  Stay— -one  other  look 
at  the  picture,  and  then  away  I* 

^  I  looked  at  the  picture  again,  as 
well  as  he,  without  being  able  to  per- 
ceive in  it  any  thing  beyond  what  I 
have  already  stat^  *  My  God  1* 
said  I,  as  he  drew  me  hastily  out  of 
the  church,  *  what,  can  all  this  mean  ? 
Let  me  know  the  truth.' 

*'  *  At  another  time,  perhaps,'  he  in- 
terrupted me,  hastily-—'  at  present, 
I  have  something  else  to  say  to  you. 
I  can  travel  wiw  you  no  farther;  I 
must  return  home,  and  that  on  ^e 
instant  By  a  visionary  weakness,  or 
superstitious  abandonment  of  mind, 
we  have,  ^rchance,  brought  upon 
ourselves  irreparable  misery,  and 
reared  up  prodigies  where  every 
thing  lay  wiUiin  the  ordinary  cdurse 
of  nature.  I  must  return,  to  avert, 
if  possible,  still  more  fearful  evils^— 
Enough — enough  is  done  already.' 

**  *  What  mean  you,'  said  I,  *  by  a 
dream  ?  do  I  not,  then,  possess  your 
confidence  ?' 

*'  *  You  do  indeed,'  he  continued; 
'  but  this  is  not  the  time  for  tiie  dis- 
closure. The  man  who  thinks  he 
has  seen  a  spectre  of  the  night,  takes 
care  not  to  speak  of  it,  till  day  with 
its  cheerful  light  breaks  in  upon 
him  again;  when  the  patient  lies  in 
the  crisis  of  his  disorder,  the  careful 
physician  prohibits  aU  conversation. 
Besides,  I  cannot,  if  I  would ;  I  have 

F remised  silence.  At  present,  then, 
must  hence.  I  will  return  when  I 
can.  Continue  your  journey  alone.' 
**  My  efforts  to  obtain  from  him 
some  farther  explanation,  or  to  re- 
tard his  denarture,  were  equally  Ui 
vain.  Unwillingly  I  saw  him  depart ; 
his  presence  and  his  friendship  had 
fanned  within  my  bosom  a  gentle 
hope,  the  existence  of  which  was  first 
rendered  clear  to  me  by  our  separa- 
tion. I  was,  in  truth,  as  deeply  in 
love  as  any  one  could  be  at  a  single 
fflance ;  but  this  fleeting  glance  had 
Been  so  brief,  so  incomplete,  that  I 
scarcely  felt  as  if  I  could  discrimi- 
'  nate  whether  I  was  most  fascinated 
by  the  portrait  or  the  original  *  My 
m^td^  aa/d  j^  as  we  separated,  '  I 
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cannot  bear  to  pai't  with  you,  with- 
out some  visible  token  of  our  hours 
of  friendship.  Leave  me  the  picture 
of  your  sister.  It  will  be  to  me  a  gi*a- 
tifying  memorial  of  that  talent  which 
you  do  not  sufficiently  prize,  and 
perhaps  the  prophetic  herald  of  a 
happy  future.' 

"  *  What  mean  you  V  said  he,  turn- 
ing suddeiUy  round  to  me  with  a  se- 
rious and  anxious  air,  though  the 
moment  before  he  had  been  gaily 
urging  his  preparations  for  depart- 
ure. *  I  will  not  deny,'  said  I,  '  that 
your  sister  Jacoba  has  so  enchanted 
me,  tliat  I  cannot  part  with  her  por- 
trait' 

"  *  Her  portrait !'  repeated  he.— 
<  Well,  so  let  it  be.  Take  the  pic- 
ture—keep it— fall  in  love  with  it— 
but  not  with  my  sister.  Believe  me, 
it  is  not  that  I  would  not  give  her  to 
you,  for  I  love  the  picture  as  I  do 
her-- nay,  perhaps  more.  There, — 
with  that  picture  you  remove  a  load 
from  my  heart.'  He  pressed  it  into 
my  hana,  and  disappeared. 

'*  Let  me  pass  hastily  over  the  two 
following  years.  They  have  no  con- 
nexion with  my  friend,  or  with  his 
concerns.  He  returned  not  at  the 
time  we  had  contemplated ;  the  let- 
ter which  I  received  in  his  stead, 
seemed  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  return- 
ing melancholy ;— of  his  family,  he 
said  nothing.  His  letters  became 
shorter  and  less  frequent,  and  at  last 
entirely  ceased*  The  picture,  how- 
ever, continued  as  dear  to  me  as 
ever ;  often  did  I  gaze  upon  it,  though 
I  tried  to  consider  it  only  as  a  lovely 
pahoting.  The  parting  words  of  my 
n-iend  had  awakened  u}  my  bosom  a 
feeling  of  distrust;  and,  often  as  I 
lodcea  at  it,  the  idea  occurred  to 
me  that  I  was  involved  in  some  omi- 
nous and  mysterious  tissue  of  events, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts, 
maintabied  an  unceasing  ascendency 
over  my  senses  and  my  soul. 

"  My  journey  was  interrupted  by 
the  increasing  debility  and  declining 
health  of  my  uncle,  who  possessed 
an  estate  in  Jutland ;  he  had  na- 
med me  his  heir,  and  wished  to  see 
me  once  more  before  his  death.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  hurried  back. 

"  I  found  my  uncle  better  than  I 
had  expected,  but  in  ereat  uneasi- 
ness relative  to  part  of  his  fortune, 
then  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  In  Copen- 
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hagen,  which  had  lately  encountered 
some  serious  losses,  and  of  whose 
doubtful  credit  he  had  within 'the 
last  few  weeks  received  more  than 
one  warning  epistle  from  his  friends. 
The  presence  of  a  person  of  decision 
on  the^spot  was  evidently  required, 
and  I  undertook  the  task,  to  which 
my  uncle  agreed,  on  condition,  that 
as  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  I 
should  hasten  back  to  him,  that  he 
might  ei\joy  as  much  of  my  com- 
pany as  he  could,  ere  we  were  sepa- 
rated by  that  death  which  he  foresaw 
could  not  be  distant. 

^  I  travelled  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
found  myself,  on  my  arrival  in  Co- 
penhagen, so  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
the  numerous  concerns  I  had  to  at« 
tend  to,  that  I  had  not  a  moment  to 
spare  for  myself  or  my  friends.  I 
had  not  visited  one  of  them ;  and,  in 
order  not  to  shake  the  credit  of  the 
house  by  any  open  proceedings, 
which  would  inevitably  have  led  to 
suspicion,  had  shewn  myself  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  to  my  acquaintances ; 
when,  on  the  second  post  day  after 
my  arrival,  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
uncle,  announcing  that  he  had  had  a 
relapse,  and  pressing  my  immediate 
return.  I  had  already  put  matters  so 
far  in  train,  that  a  friend,  in  whom  I 
had  confidence,  might  wind  up  the 
business ;  and  as  I  pondered  the  mat- 
ter in  my  mind,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  could  not  be  placed  in  better 
hands,  from  his  connexions  in  the 
capital,  than  in  those  of  my  ft'iend 
Emanuel. 

^  As  yet  I  had  only  had  time  to  en* 
quire  hastily  after  him ;  nor  had  I 
received  any  intelligence  of  him; 
for  he  had  left  the  house  from  which 
his  last  letter  had  been  addressed  to 
me,  a  long  time  before,  and  no  one 
was  acquainted  with  his  present 
abode.  By  accident,  I  recollected 
an  agent  with  whom  he  used  occa- 
sionally to  be  connected  in  business. 
I  applied  to  him. 

« *^  Your  friend,*  he  answered,  *  is 
in  the  town ;  where  he  lives,  I  know 
not ;  but  that  you  will  easily  learn 
from  his  family.' 

^  *  His  family  I'  said  I,  with  asto- 
nishment. 

''  *  Yes,'  continued  he,*  the  father, 
with  his  two  eldest  dauffhters,  is  at 

£  resent  in  Frederick's  Hospital;  he 
as  undergone  a  dangerous  opera- 
tion, hut  la  BOW  recovering,* 


**  I  felt  my  heart  beat  quicker.  Ja« 
coba,  whose  image  I  had  been  la- 
bouring so  long  to  erase  from  my 
fancy — ^Jacoba  was  in  my  neighbour- 
hood.  I  should  see  her  once  more ; 
she  was  not  forgotten,  as  I  had  some- 
times supposed;  she  lived  there  as 
indelibly  impressed  as  the  traits  of 
the  dear  picture,  whose  graceful  but 
silent  charms  I  had  never  yet  met 
with*  mortal  maid  to  equal. 

**  I  had  little  time  to  spare,  so  I  hur- 
ried towards  the  hospital,  and  enter- 
ed the  wing  devoted  to  patients  who 
paid  for  their  reception.  I  sent  in 
my  name  to  the  pastor;  it  was  well 
known  to  him,  and  I  was  kindly  re- 
cdved.  The  old  man,  for  such  he 
was,thouffh  I  knew  him  at  once,  from 
his  resemblance  to  his  son,  was  still 
confined  to  bed;  a  tea-table  stood 
before  it ;  and  beside  it  sat— I  could 
not  doubt  for  a  moment — Jacoba, 
more  lovely  and  blooming  than  ever ; 
Regina,  still  more  sickly  and  fading 
than  before.  Our  greeting  was  a  si- 
lent one;  but  I  saw  at  once  that  I 
was  recognised  by  both. 

*'  The  talkative  old  man,  when  he 
had  given  me  the  information  I  re- 
quired, and  assured  me  that  in  half 
an  hour  I  would  find  his  son  at  his 
house,  continued  to  support  the  con- 
versation almost  alone.  I  should 
probably  have  listened  with  a  more 
attentive  ear  to  his  really  entertain- 
ing discourse,  had  not  my  thoughts 
been  so  much  divided  between  his 
daughters,  the  picture,  and  my  own 
recollections.  I  confess,  at  the  same 
tbne,  it  was  on  the  fairest  of  thes'e 
daughters  that  my  glance  rested  the 
longest.  She  seemed  obviously,  as  I 
had  formerly  thought,  the  original  of 
the  miniature.  Yet,  methought,  I 
could  now  perceive  many  little  dif- 
ferences which  had  formerly  esca- 
ped my  observation ;  nay,  even  dif- 
ferences between  her  features  as 
they  appeared  to  me  now  and  be- 
fore, I  bad  some  difi&culty  in  resist- 
ing the  old  man's  invitation  to  re- 
main with  him  till  the  arrival  of  his 
son,  whom  he  expected  at  his  usual 
hour ;  but  my  hours  were  numbered* 
After  promising,  at  the  old  man's  re- 
quest, that  I  would  pay  him  a  second 
visit  at  home,  along  with  his  son — for 
he  had  heard  afterwards  of  our  ^\iSQft\ 
nocturnal  vi&ll — sov^  ^<^^%^\\i^to 
Ae  charming  ^rV  «oiae  exipt^^Kvwak 
of  interest  aii4aff^cX\oix>vj\&.0a.^^'*** 
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ed  iuvoluntarily  from  luy  beart^  and 
tiDged  her  cheek  with  blushes,  I 
hastened  to  the  residence  of  mv 
friend,  whom  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  at  home. 

''  His  lively  joy  at  seeing  me  soon 
dispelled  the  depression,  which, 
like  a  dark  veil,  overshadowed  his 
features,  and  dissipated  at  the  same 
time  all  my  reproaches.  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  opening  to  him  the  na- 
ture of  the  commission  with  which 
I  had  to  intrust  him*  and  which  he 
at  once  undertook ;  he  displayed  all 
bis  former  wild  gaiety  as  he  congra- 
tulated me  on  tne  n)rtunate  influ- 
ence of  my  journey;  but  he  relap- 
sed at  once  into  his  habitual  serious- 
ness the  moment  he  learned  I  had 
seen  his  father,  and  renewed  my  ac- 
quaintance with  his  sisters,  especi- 
ally, as  I  added,  with  the  charming 
Jacoba. 

<*  *  The  charming  Jacoba,"  he  re- 
peated, with  a  bitter  sarcastic  smile. 

*  What — still  charming,  beside  her 
fairer  sister,  whose  beauties  almost 
eclipse  those  of  your  portrait !' 

"  *  How  80  T  said  I,  confused — *  I 
cannot  have  mistaken  the  name.  I 
heard  the  name  of  Jacoba  pronoun- 
ced— ^no  other  found  an  echo  in  my 
heart!  Have  I  not,  as  before,  seen 
Regina  and  Jacoba?' 

"  *  R^na,  my  friend,'  replied  he, 

*  has  long  been  at  rest  To-day  you 
have  seen  Jacoba  and  Lucia.' 

*'  *  What !'  said  I,  with  increasing 
confusion,  '  can  that  pale  and  slen- 
der creature  whom  I  then  saw,  have 
since  come  to  resemble  poor  Regina 
80  closely  ?' 

"  *  Again,'  continued  he,  *  you 
mistake.  It  is  Lucia  with  whom  you 
are  captivated.  Poor  Jacoba  is  fast 
sinking  into  her  grave.' 

**  This  last  reply  utterly  confound- 
ed me.  *  How  ?'  said  I—*  I  would 
think  you  were  in  jest,  were  this  a 
time  for  jesting.  Is  the  portrait  then 
that  of  Lucia  ? — Incredible !' 

** '  Have  I  not  already  said  to  you,' 
said   he,  with   a   sorrowful   tone, 

*  love  the  picture — be  enamoured 
of  it  as  you  will — but  have  nothing 

'  to  do  with  the  living  ?' 

'' '  I  came  to  you,'  I  resumed,  still 
more  bewildered, '  with  love  in  my 

heart ' 

"  'For  Luciar^'he  interrupted  me 
Aaatilr^' Beware  1  She  is  betrothed 


"  '  Betrothed !  To  whom  ?'  cried 
I,  with  impetuosity. 
"  *  To  Death !'  repeated  he,  slowly. 

*  You  yourself  was  present  at  the 
betrothal.  Remember  the  Dsmce  of 
Death  at  Lubeck.  Fool  that  I  was,  to 
think  that  I  could  tear  her  from  him  I' 

*' '  Explain  this  enigma  to  me,  I 
beseech  you  ?  cried  I,  while  my 
cheek  grew  pale,  and  an  indescri- 
bable feeling  of  terror  shot  through 
my  heart. 

"  *  Can  I  ?♦  said  he—*  and  if  I 
could — this  is  not  the  time.  No 
more  of  nov  family  I  You  cannot 
doubt  that  I  would  give  her  to  you 
willingly — and  perhaps — it  may  be 
possible' — continued  he,  musingly— i 

*  Keep  the  picture — love  it  still- 
but  ask  me  no  questions.  You  have 
seen  enough  to  perceive  I  am  no  vi- 
sionary 1' 

'*  He  ceased — and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  questions,  continued  ob- 
stinately silent.  I  knew  him  of  old, 
and  was  aware  that  any  farther  im- 
portunity on  my  part  would  only 
serve  to  annoy  and  embitter  him; 
and,  besides,  I  must  confess  I  felt 
myself  oppressed  with  an  undefina- 
ble,  but  irresistible  sensation  of  ter- 
ror. As  soon  as  I  returned  home,  I 
laid  the  picture,  which  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  wear,  in  the  most  se- 
cret recess  of  my  writing-desk,  and 
determined  never  to  look  upon  it 
again. 

**  Before  leaving- my  friend,  I  had 
enquired  how  his  studies  were  pro- 
ceeding. He  «;ur8t  into  a  loud  and 
sneering  laugh.  *  All  studies,'  said 
he,  *  and  particularly  medicine, 
have  become  loathsome  to  me.  I 
will  learn  nothing,  since  I  cannot 
learn  that  which  I  vainly  long  for ! 
What  have  I  to  do  with  knowledge, 
who  have  lost  all  relish  for  life  it- 
self? To  me  the  earth  is  but  a  yawn- 
ing grave — its  inhabitants  but  living 
carcasses.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
gaiety,  I  am  in  death !' 

**  I  saw  at  once  that  the  sinking 
energies  of  my  friend  could  only  be 
restored  by  active  employment ;  and, 
in  truth,  nothing  but  the  activity 
which  I  myself  was  called  on  to  exert, 
prevented  me  from  giving  way  to 
the  influence  of  that  feeling  of  terror 
which  seemed  to  oppress  me  when 
in  his  presence,  or  when  I  thought 
of  Ms  famWy.    1  ^«i\^  X\mX  \\«ln«\  \N\i& 
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however,  often  reverted  back  to  him, 
and  I  pondered  long  how  I  misfht 
withdraw  him  from  a  situation  which 
seemed  to  be  preying  more  and  more 
upon  his  mind.  I  saw  plcdnly  that 
some  singular,  and  to  me  inconcei- 
vable destiny,  exercised  a  melancho- 
ly power  over  this  family,  to  which 
ignorance,  timidity,  or  superstition, 
had  lent  a  degree  of  strength,  which 
it  never  could  have  possessed  over 
persons  of  a  more  sober  and  decided 
mind ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  reached 
the  place  of  my  destination,  I  wrote 
to  him,  fully  laid  before  him  all  my 
ideas,  and  begged  of  him  to  answer 
me  with  the  same  candour  and  open- 
ness. For  nearly  a  year  I  recei- 
ved no  answer.  When  it  arrived, 
I  saw  immediately  from  its  con- 
tents that  some  internal  change  had 
taken  place  in  his  mind,  though  what 
its  nature  might  be,  I  could  out  im- 
perfectly gather.  The  letter  was  a 
calm  and  business-like  answer  to 
mine ;  it  exhibited  no  traces  either 
of  depression  of  spirit,  or  of  that  fac- 
titious gaiety  by  which  he  had  la^ 
boured  to  cloak  his  despair.  He 
confessed  that  it  was  his  belief  that 
a  full  disclosure  to  me  might  tend  to 
ease  his  mind;  but  he  mlded,  that 
when  that  disclosure  should  be  made, 
I  would  see  at  once  why  it  had  not 
been  made  sooner.  Such  matters, 
however,  he  continued,  could  not  be 
discussed  in  writing.  He  spoke  of 
the  picture,  (to  which  I  had  not  al- 
luded,) and  added— ^ 

*'  *  Is  it  still  dear  to  you  ?  I  know 
well  that  our  connexion  and  my  con- 
fusion of  mind  may  have  inspired 
you  with  a  feeling  of  terror  connect- 
ed with  it ;  but,  believe  me,  you  may 
love  it  without  fear.  Yes^  love  it.  I 
have  built  a  fabric  of  hope  upon  the 
id(Ba,  which  BtUl  deserts  me  not. 
Know,  then,— -^ovAave  never  yet  seen 
the  real  original  of  the  miniature.  It 
represents  neither  Jacoba  nor  Lucia, 
however  much  it  may  resemble  them. 
Yes,  I  begin  to  hope  that  I  myself 
have  never  till  now  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  original,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, that  a  still  fairer  copy  of  this 
mysterious  and  enigmatic^  picture 
is  even  now  unfolding  itself  beneath 
my  eye.  A  new  riddle,  yo^  will 
say-rand  I  admit  it,  but  this  riddle  I 
can  solve ;  only  it  must  be  verbally.' 
"  This  letter, made  a  Biaaular  Im- 
preevioa  on  me.    His  wor&  seemed 


to  have  dissipated  for  ever  that  feel- 
ing of  terror  with  which,  for  some 
time  back,  the  picture  had  inspired 
me.  I  took  it  out  anew  from  its 
case,  and,  as  it  beamed  before  me 
again  in  the  innocent  glow  of  youth, 
I  wondered  how  these  lovely  and 
loving  features  could  ever  have  worn 
in  my  eyes  an  aspect  of  evil,  or  that 
a  distant  resemblance  to  those  two 

firls — for  that  there  was  a  resem- 
lance  I  could  not  deny-- should 
have  made  me  insensible  to  its  far 
higher  expression,  its  fulness  of 
health  and  heavenly  grace,  in  which 
those  two  living  beings,  notwith- 
standing their  beauty,  were  so  visi* 
bly  inferior. 

"  From  this  moment  I  gazed  on  it 
frequently,  and  with  delight  My  cor- 
respondence with  Emanuel  became 
morie  regular;  still, however,  he  eva- 
ded my  mvitation  to  visit  me,  by  say- 
ing the  time  was  not  yet  come ;  and 
all  I  could  learn  of  his  studies  or 
employments  was,  that  he  had  devo- 
ted himself  entirely  to  painting,  and 
principally  to  landscape-painting. 

^  I  myself  began  to  perceive  that 
country  pursuits  did  not  exactly 
suit  my  taste,  and  that  I  was  in  a 
great  measure  wasting  my  time  in  a 
residence  which  was  situated  in  a 
neighbourhood  neither  remarkable 
for  its  natural  beauties,  nor  interest- 
ing from  the  society  it  aflPorded,  and 
cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  literary  and 
political  news.  Shonly  after  tvards 
the  death  of  my  aunt  followed,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the 
estate. 

*'  Ihastened  without  delay  towards 
Copenhagen.  The  portrait  seemed 
to  beckon  me  thither.  Two  years 
now  had  nearly  elapsed  since  I  had 
seen  my  friend ;  and  during  the  jour- 
ney, my  longing  to  see  him  a^n, 
my  eagerness  for  the  solution  of  this 
dark,  enigma,  daily  increased.  I 
found  my  expectation,  however,  dis- 
appointed ;  when  I  reached  his  lod- 
ging I  found  him  not ;  only  a  letter 
of  the  following  import  was  deliver- 
ed to  me. 

'* '  Just  as  I  was  awsdting  your  ar- 
rival with  impatience,  and,  I  must 
add,  with  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  I 
received  a  message  from  home.  My 
old  and  worthy  fathei  b»&  V^^tsl  ^^iL- 
denly   seized  vi\\!d  «gl  k^q\\<^ic9&k; 
stroke.    He  \f^  %XWV  vSii^^  %\yv)X \>DaK«^ 
seen  too  many  oi  «a*^  ^xx»f^  \a V& 
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dulge  much  hope  of  his  recovery  at 
his  advanced  period  of  life.  As  soon 
as  all  is  over  I  shall  hasten  back. 
Wait  for  me  patiently ;  or  if  I  remain 
too.lonff  absent,  and  you  are  not 
afraid  of  the  house  of  death«T-then*- 
do  as  you  will.' 

*'  These  lines  contained,  as  you 
perceive,  an  indirect  invitation.  My 
Iciend  had  been  already,  as  I  learned, 
eight  days  absent,  nor  had  an^  intel- 
lijl^ence  been  received  from  him  du- 
ring that  time.  In  the  latest  news- 
papers which  I  called  for,  I  found  no 
announcement  of  deadi ;  I  calcula- 
ted, therefore,  that  the  invalid  was 
still  alive,  and  I  felt  convinced  that 
my  sympathy  and  friendly  offices 
might  be  useful  to  my  friend  in  the 
hour  of  soiTow.  An  internal  voice 
seemed  to  whisper  to  me,  that  his 
heart  would,  in  such  a  state  of  mind, 
be  more  readily  and  confidentially 
opened  to  me.  I  required  only  to 
get  my  comfortable  and  well-covered 
travelling  carriage  ready,  which  bade 
defiance  to  the  cold  blasts  of  autumn, 
which  had  already  set  in,— *and  in 
four-and-twenty  hours  I  knew  I 
should  be  at  his  side. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  resolution 
formed  than  it  was  executed.  Next 
m  orning,  though  somewhat  later  thui 
I  had  wished,  I  was  travelling  soutib- 
ward  from  the  capital.  A  sharp 
north-east  wind  whistled  around  the 
carriage,  which  lulled  a  little  to* 
wards  evening,  as  I  reached,  in  Uie 
twilight,  a  sofitary  posting  station, 
where  we  changed  horses;  but  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  thick  mass  of  clouds, 
which,  gradually  overspreading  the 
heavens  with  their  d^k  veil,  threat- 
ened every  instant  to  descend  in  tor- 
rents of  rain. 

*'  An  uncovered  but  respectable- 
looking  country  vehicle,  which  ap« 
pcared  to  have  arrived  before  me,  had 
just  been  drawn  into  the  shed ;  and 
in  the  travellers'  room,  where  I  sat 
down  till  the  horses  should  be  ready, 
I  found  a  young  female,  closely 
wrapped  in  a  hood  and  mantle,  walk- 
ing u]^  and  down,  evidently  in  great 
agitation. 

.  *'  I  had  thrown  myself,  somewhat 
ill-humouredly  at  having  probably  to 
wait  here  for  some  time,  upon  a  seat 
near  the  window,  paying  litUe  atten- 
tion to  what  was  passing  m  the  apart- 
laea/^  tU2 1  was  auddmij  roused  by 
Ma  active  dispute,  at  £nt  carried  on 


in  a  low  voice,  but  gradually  beco- 
ming louder. 

"  *  I  must  proceed,'  said  a  clear, 
sweet,  silvery-toned  voice.  '  If  I  can 
bear  the  wind  and  rain,  so  may  your 
horses  and  yourself.  You  know  not 
the  anxiety  which  ur^es  me  on.' 

"  The  peasant,  with  whom  the 
tremblinj^  and  mantled  female  spoke, 
seemed  mimovable.  *  We  are  Christ- 
ians,' replied  he,  doggedly,  '  and 
should  spare  our  beasts  and  our- 
selves.' We  shall  have  nothing  but 
rain  and  storm  all  night  Here  we 
have  rest  and  shelter — without,  who 
knows  what  may  happen  in  such  a 
tempest—- and  your  friends,  miss, 
have  given  me  tne  strictest  charge  to 
take  care  of  you.  These  tender  limbs 
of  yours  ai*e  not  fitted  to  bear  what 
I  might  look  upon  as  a  trifle :  your 
healUi  might  suffer  for  ever. — Upon 
my  conscience,  I  cannot  do  it.' 

"  *  Najr,  nay,'  replied  the  young 
lady,  '  I  am  strong  and  healthy.  It 
is  not  the  tempest  without,  but  the 
anguish  I  feel  wiUiin,  that  may  prove 
fatel  to  me.' 

"  The  faint  and  touching  notes  of 
her  voice  awakened  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. I  stept  forward,^put  a  ques- 
tion to  her,aiidlearnedthatthe  young 
lady  was  most  anxious  to  reach  her 
birthplace  to-night,  and  had  with  that 
view  availed  herself  of  a  conveyance 
returning  from  the  capital : — filial 
duty,  she  said,  was  the  motive  of  her 
journey ;  and  it  happened  most  fortu- 
nately that  her  place  of  destination 
and  mine  were  the  same.  I  instantly 
offered  her  a  seat  in  my  carriage.  Al- 
most without  looking  at  me,  or  per- 
ceiving mv  youth,  which,  at  another 
time,  would  probably  have  occasion- 
ed some  difficulty,  she  instantly  ac- 
cepted my  offer  witli  such  visible 
joy,  that  I  perceived  at  once  that  her 
mind  was  occupied  by  a  nobler  and 
more  engrossing  feeling  than  any 
cold  calculation  of  propriety.  The 
horses  arrived  rather  sooner  than  I 
expected,  and  ere  it  was  wholly  dark 
we  were  seated  in  the  carriage. 

'*  The  increased  rapidity  and  com- 
fort of  the  mode  of  travelling,  the 
certainty  that  before  midnight  she 
would  reach  the  goal  of  her  wishes, 
had  disposed  her  to  be  communica- 
tive ;  and  ere  we  had  proceeded  a 
leitf;ue,  I  learned,  to  my  ^reat  asto- 
nishment, that  my  travelling  compa- 
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friend,  who  had  for  years  been 
brought  up  in  the  capita],  whom  I 
had  seen  for  an  instant  when  a  child, 
and  whom,  under  that  appellation, 
my  friend  had  locked  so  tenderly  in 
his  parting  embrace.  She  told  me 
that  the  sudden  illness  of  her  father 
had  shocked  and  agitated  her  ex- 
tremely; that  her  brother  had  writ- 
ten to  her  that  he  was  still  in  life, 
but  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  his 
recovery ;  and  finding  an  unexpect- 
ed opportunity  by  means  of  the  vehi- 
cle which  was  returning  to  her  na- 
tive place,  she  had  felt  unable  to 
withstand  the  temptation,  or  rather 
the  irresistible  longing  which  impel- 
led her,  without  her  brother's  know- 
ledge, and  contrary,  as  she  feared,  to 
her  relations'  wishes,  to  see  her  be- 
loved father  before  he  died. 

''  I  told  her  my  name,  which  she 
recognised  at  once  as  that  of  a  friend 
whom  her  brother  had  often  men- 
tioned to  her,  and  thus  a  confiden- 
tial footing  was  established  between 
us,  which  1  took  care  not  to  impair 
by  impertinent  enquiries.  I  coidonot 
even,  while  she  was  under  my  pro- 
tection, obtain  a  single  glance  ofher 
face.  Calmer  consideration  proba- 
bly suggested  to  her,  how  easily  our 
travelling  together  might  afford  room 
for  scandal  ;'so  when  we  crossed  the 
ferry  towards  the  little  island,  she 
did  not  leave  the  carriage ;  and  when 
we  reached  the  town  at  a  pretty  late 
hour,  she  laid  hold  of  my  hand,  as  I 
was  directing  the  postilion  to  go  on, 
and  said  hastily, '  Let  me  alight  here. 
This  street,  near  the  bridge,  leads 
across  the  churchyard  to  our  house. 
I  fear  to  see  or  to  speak  to  any 
one. 

** '  I  will  accompany  you,'  said  I. 
'  I  will  surprise  my  friend.'  I  made 
the  postilion  stop,  directed  him  to 
the  inn,  and  we  idighted.  The  maid- 
en leant  upon  my  arm;  I  felt  that 
she  trembled  violently,  and  had  need 
of  support. 

^  We  walked  across  the  church- 
yard towards  the  parsonage.  Through 
the  darkness  of  the  blustering  and 
rainy  autumnal  ni^ht,  several  win- 
dows, dimly  lighted,  and  shaded  by 
curtains,  were  visible.  The  gate, 
leading  to  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
was  merely  laid  to.  The  court  was 
empty ;  every  one  seemed  busy  with- 
in. The  windows  on  this  side  were 
alJ  dark,    I  §aw  by  the  ineqmWtf  of 


my  companion's  step  how  much  her 
anxiety  was  increasing. 

*'  We  hurried  across  the  court,  and 
entered  the  little  narrow  passage  of 
the  house,  which  was  also  unlighted. 
We  stood  for  a  moment  drawing  our 
breath,  and  listening.  From  the  far- 
thest chamber  on  the  left  we  heard 
a  rustling  noise,  and  the  sound  of 
whispering  voices.  A  broad  streak 
of  light,  which  streamed  from  the 
half-opened  door  into  the  passage, 
was  darkened  occasionally  by  we 
shadows  of  persons  moving  within. 
'  It  is  my  sister's  room,'  whispered 
my  conductress,  and  darted  towards 
it.  I  followed  her  hastily.  But  what 
a  sight  awaited  us  I  , 

"  The  corpse  of  a  young  maiden 
had  just  been  lifted  out  of  ped,  and 
placed  on  a  bier  adjoining.  A  white 
covering  concealea  the  bodv  even 
to  the  chin.  Several  elderly  females 
were  employed  in  tying  up  the  long 
dark  tresses  of  the  deceased ;  while 
others  were  standing  by  inactive,  or 
occupied  in  removing  the  phials  and 
medicines  from  the  table. 

''  My  companion  had  thrown  back 
her  veil  at  entering,  and  stood  as  if 
rooted  to  the  spot.  Even  the  unex- 
pected shock  sne  had  encoimtered^ 
could  not  banish  from  her  cheek  the 
glow  with  which  anxiety  and  exer- 
cise had  tinged  it ;  nay,  the  fire  of 
her  eye  seemed  to  have  acquired  a 
deeper  and  more  piercing  lustre.  So 
stood  she,  the  blooming  representa- 
tive of  the  very  fulness  of  life,  be- 
side the  pallid  victim  of  inexorable 
Death.  The  startling  contrast  agita- 
ted me  the  more,  that  in  those  well- 
known  features  I  traced,  in  renova- 
ted beauty,  those  of  the  enchanting 
portrait;  scarcely  master  of  my 
senses,  I  almost  believed  that  I  saw 
again  the  same  maiden  who,  two 
hours  before,  had  fascinated  me  in 
the  Frederick's  Hospital,  when,  all 
at  once,  half  turning  to  me,  she  ex- 
claimed, *  O,  my  poor  sister  Lucia  I* 

"  *  Lucia !'— the  name  fell  upon  me 
like  a  stroke  of  lightning.    So,  then, 
she  whom  I  had  last  seen  in  the  glow 
of  life  and  beauty,  lay  before  me  coia 
in  death!    What  assurance  could  I 
have,  that  the  fair  vision  which  still 
flitted  before   me,  blooming  ^vd^ 
health,  a3id\\£e»  wi^  ^rajc^^^w^  "waJw 
the  mere  rauftk  \)3dA^t  "wVyOdl  wsift.^ 
spectre  \iad  »tao\iA^\\ft^^>  w  x^^sA 
whicb  the  lL\inj  ^t  Hklcttw^^a^  ^ 
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ready  wound  his  invhible  but  onre-  bouse  of  death ;  alihougb-^I  bope-^ 

laidng  armi    The  figures  Id  the  Desthbas  now  knoekedateiir  door 

Dance  of  Death  inVoluntarDf  ^ufa*  for  the  last  time  fora  kmg  period  to 

ad  upon  my  mind;    My  veqr  exist-  oome.    Go  and  compose  yvuTaelf. 

eiiee  seemed  to  disaelfe  hi  a  odd  Tfaat^GedsboiihirisiitiiB'Binaof  die 

shudder*    I  aaw;  searceiy  oo«M9i«us  ftdiera  on  the  'chBdrcB^  ecenvi  a 

of  what  was  going  on^and^as  if  in  a  btush;  a  ievfiA  semtence  ^^^tlult  tta- 

dreanty  the  living  t)emitf  drawnear  Iwre toansmits to  posterity  ibie  c«n- 

to  tbe  corpse;  momentavlly  I  €&►  Meqneneeaoftbeweaknesseeorguiil 

pected  to  see  the  dead  miOdentiHrow  of  >  tb^  parent,  BOmKto  milder,  and 

ner  anna  aix>iiBd  ber,  and  liortaee  her  ioofa-  more  true  :-^bu^  afesi  tbe 

ftide  away  Into  aspetDtre  in  tiiat-j^tasl-  consequences  are  tbe  same.  N»more 

ly  embrace^  when  my  friea<^ho  bad  •fthss/- 

apparently  been  auHUvioned  by  tlie  ^Idraalcbutasiagleglaas.ofwine. 
women,  pale,  and^almest  distracted,  vrlneb,  ki  truth,  I  needed,  and  be> 
rushed  in,  and  tore  iier  firoBi  the  tookmyseif  to  ray  inn.  I  took  tbe 
corpse,exclaiaiiDg,  *  Heaee,  thought-  picture,  which  I  still  were,  from  my 
less  creature  I  mh  thou  murder  us  neck,  but  I  did  not  open  it.  I  was 
both?  Away  from  tbts  pestiferous  overwearied,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
neigliboarhood}  If  yeu  fC7t//look  up«  orer  excitement  of  my  mind,  I  soon 
on  the  dead,  come  to  Uie  couch  of  dropt  asleep* 
our  honoured  father,  whose  gentle  **  The  smiling  beams  of  tiie  morn- 
features  seem  to  invoke  a  blessing  ing  sun,  as  I  awoke,  powed  new  life 
upon  ua,  even  in  deatlu'  and    eamposure  into   my  soul.    I 

**  She  followed  bim  unresistingly,  thought  ot  our  confidential  conrer- 
weepinff  in  ailence.  An  old  ser-  sation  in  the  carriage,  in  which,  un- 
vant  lied  the  way^  with  a  light  in  her  known  to  herself,  my  fair  companion 
band;  another,  m  whom  1  thought  bad  displayed  the  beauty  of  her  mind, 
I  recognised  tbe  featares  of  our  old  awi  i  ooidd  not  forbear  smiling  at 
attendant,  beckoned  om^  wfth  tears  .ti»  feelings  of  terror  and  distrust 
fai  her  eyes,  Uito  tbe  welU^ememb^-  which  my  beated  tacy*  bad  infuaed 
ed  parlour,  where '«very  things  i«-  into  my  mind  in  regard  to  her  and 
mained  tnailered,  with  ^  «xioe)[l-  tethe  pictmre.  It  lay  before  me  «n 
tfon  of  the  fitile  wbrkmables,  all  of  the  table,  immoent  as  beiaelf^  with 
vrbieb  had  been  removed  banana,  its  bright  loving  eyes  tamed  upea 
She  placed  before  me  ^Bome^  €old  me,  and  seemed  to  whisper,  *  iam 
meat  ind  wine,  begged  I  w^uld  ex-  neither  Jacoba  nor  Lucia.'  I  took 
cuse  them  if  things  were  not  in  er-  out  my  fricoid's  letter,  which  colli- 
der, and  left  the  room,  which  my  veyed  the  same  assurance ;  calm  un- 
friend at  the  same  moment  entered,  derstanding  seemed  to  resume  its 

**  He  embraeed  me  wilh  an  agica-  ascendency  in  my  heart ;  md  yet,  at 

tion,  a  melting  ^tenderness,  he  imd  tioMS,  the  impressimi  of  the  preoe> 

seldom  before  raanifeated,    *  You  drngevmingreciurred  for  a  moment 

come,'  said  he,  *  unexpected,  but  not  to  my  mimf. 

unwdcome.    I  have  been  thinking  **  I  huiried,  not  without  painful 

of  you  for  some  days  past,  and  was  impatience,  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed, 

vHshhig  foryourpreBenceeven  white  towards  tbe  desolate  mansion  of  my 

you  were  on  your  wav/  friend.    He  had  been  waitiog  me  for 

***  Then,' stdd  I,  stiHwiib  a.  feeling  sometime,  advanced  to  meet  me 

of  disorder  in  my  mind,  <.tbe  right  With  a  cheerful  kiok,  when  i  found 

time  is  come  ?  Spenk  on^  tbea ;  tell  his  sister   composed,  imt  in  deep 

mealir  mouvmng,  andwilban  expreaaioaiof 

^ '  The  time,''  f^epliad  he,  <  iacome,  nrefduad  grief^  sealed  at  tiie  break* 

but  scarcely  yet  tiie  moment  '■  1  alfe  ibst4able« 

by  your  paleness,  your  shnddMing,  -  "^  She  extended  her  hand  to  me 

that  the  dark  fate  which  siti  tipon  witfaamdanbbolyvbntldmdlyemile; 

our  house  has  agitated  yoifrtoo  deep-  -ahd  y^'  I  -drew  back  wkh  an  'op- 

ly  at  present  to  admit  of  a  calmmd  pves«ve<ensati»n  at  my  b^rt,'  for 

unprejudiced  eonsideratiou  of  tbe  dm.pieikre  stood  before  me  moija 

nibject.    Summon  your  nrfnd,  eat,  peifeet  in  resemblanee  than  it  bad 

flnnk,  return  to  your  inn;    I  will  appeared  to  my  excited  fancy  tbe 

iwt  a^r  you  to  tan^  longer  hi  the  evenhig  before ;  but  here  th^^e  was 


; 
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more  than  the  picture.  I  saw,  too, 
at  the  first  glance,  a  nobler  bearing,  a 
higher  expression,  than  in  the  fea- 
tures of  her  sisters.  In  looking  at 
them,  I  was  reminded  of  the  picture ; 
in  gazing  on  her,  I  forgot  its  exist* 
ence.  Our  coniidentim  and  touch- 
ing conversation,  which  still  involun- 
tarily reverted  to  the  deceased,  sank 
deep  into  my  heart  Gradually  every 
uneasy  feeling  faded  from  my  mind ; 
and  when  she  left  us  at  last  at  her 
brother's  request,  to  visit  some  of 
her  young  acquaintances  whom  she 
had  not  seen  H>r  a  long  time  before, 
I  gazed  after  her  with  a  look,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  was  no  secret  to 
ner  brother. 

**  His  first  words  shewed  that  this 
was  the  case.  *  At  last,*  said  he,  *  you 
have  the  original,  or  the  true  copy  of 
the  picture,  which  is  an  enigma  even 
to  myself,  even  though  it  be  the  work 
of  my  own  hands.  I  knew  well  that 
her  aspect  of  spotless  purity  would 
at  once  banish  every  feeling  of  dis- 
trust from  your  mind,  as  it  has  done 
from  mine.  If  the  picture  be  still 
dear  to  you — ^if  you  can  love  her 
and  gain  her  afi^cdon,  she  is  yours; 
but  first  listen  to  that  which  I  have 
so  long  withheld  from  you.  You 
must  judge,  after  hearing  it,  whether 
you  are  still  inclined  as  freely  to  ac- 
cept the  o£Per.  We  shall  be  uninter^ 
rupted  from  without ;  and  do  not  you 
interrupt  me,'  said  he,  as  he  drew 
the  bolt  of  the  door,  and  seated  him- 
self by  my  side. 

"  *  Mysterious  as  every  thing  is  apt 
to  appear,  which  ordinary  experience 
does  not  enable  us  to  explain,  do  not 
expect  to  hear  any  thing  more  won- 
derful in  this  case  than  admits  of  a 
simple  explanation,  when  tried  by 
the  test  of  cold  and  sober  reasoning. 
My  father,  without  being  disposed  to 
talk  much  upon  the  subject,  was  a 
believer  in  dreams — ^that  is  to  say, 
he  frequently  dreamt  of  events  which 
were  afterwards  actually  fulfilled; 
and  infact,  in  such-cases,  his  present- 
iments were  rarely  <erroneouB.  While 
a  candidate, for  instance, for  a  church, 
he  used  to  be  able  in  this  way  to  fore- 
see, from  a  vague  and  ondefioiliie, 
but  yet  distinct  feeling, '  wiien  be 
should  be  called  upon  to  preoekior 
any  of  the  clergymen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  had  seen  MmseAf^  on 
eucb  occaaioDB,  in  the  pulpit,  and 
iffi^n,  at  waking,  could  recoifect  Jong 
passages  from  those  ideal  sermon* 


he  had  delivered.  In  other  matters, 
he  was  a  person  of  a  lively  and 
cheerful  torn  of  mind.  By  his  first 
marriage  he  had  no  children.  He 
contracted  a  second  with  my  mother, 
a  stranger,  who  had  only  shortly  be- 
fore come  into  the  country — very 
pretty^  very  poor-— and  whose  gay, 
out  innocent  manner,  had  been  my 
iiather'B-  chief  attraction.  She  was 
passionately  fcmd  of  dancing,  ah 
amusement  for  wluch  the  annuaibird- 
shooting,  the  vintage  feasts,  and  the 
balls  given  by  the  surrounding  nobi 
.  iity  on  their  estates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; afforded  frequent  opportuni- 
ties, and  in  which  she  participated 
rather  more  frequently  than  was  al- 
together agreeable  to  her  husband, 
though  he  only  ventured  to  rest  his 
objections  on  his  apprehension  for 
her  health.  Some  vague  reports 
spoke  of  her  having,  early  in  life,  en- 
countered some  deep  grief,  the  im- 
pression of  which  she  thus  endea- 
voured, by  gaiety  and  company,  to 
dissipate. 

"  *  One  day  my  father  was  invited 
to  a  party  given  in  honour  of  the  ar- 
rival of  a  nobleman  limg  resident  in 
the  capital,  and  accepted  the  invita- 
tion only  on  condition  that  my  mo- 
ther would  agree  to  dance  vwy  lit- 
tle. This  prohibition  led  to  a  slight 
matrimonial  scene,  which  terminated 
on  her  part  in  tears,  on  his  in  displea- 
sure. The  evening  before,  they  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  nobleman 
himself,  who  being  an  old  college 
Mend  of  my  father's,  had  called  to 
talk  over  old  stories,  and  enjoy  an 
evening  of  confidential  conversation. 

"  '  JVfy  father's  gift  of  dreams  hap- 
pened to  be  mentioned ;  the  Count 
related  an  anecdote  which  had  taken 
place  shortly  before  in  Paris,  and 
which  he  had  learnt  from  Madame 
de  Genlis ;  and  a  long  argument  en- 
sued upon  th6  subject  of  dreams  and 
their  fulfilment. 

'^ '  The  conversation  was  prolonged 
for  some  time,  my  mother  appearing 
to  take  no  particular  share  in  it. 
But  the  following  ^y  she  seemed 
abstracted,  and  at  the  party  decli- 
ned danchig,  even  though  her  hus- 
band himself  pressed  her  to  take  a 
share  in  the  amusement*     ''  ^V3> 
on  being  afiked)  «a  ^i[^  ^^xm^Vs 
my  f«Aiher'*  ftidfis  ^  ^wac^,  \s.l  "^^ 
son  of  tke  iio\A«mssL  liXiON^  \Jmsv^ 
to,  and  wko  xr^ka  >a^c^^^  ^^ 
been  axi  o\A  %(W^^\3PX«wi%  «^  x^ 
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she  burst  at  once  into  tears.  My 
father  even  pressed  her  to  mingle  in 
the  circle ;  she  continued  to  refuse ; 
at  last  she  was  overheard  to  say— 
"  Well,  if  you  insist  upon  it  on  my 
account)  be  it  so." 

**  *  Never  before  had  she  danced 
with  such  spirit  j  from  that  moment 
she  was  never  off  the  floor.  She  re- 
turned home  exhausted  and  unwell, 
and  out  of  humour.  She  was  now 
in  the  fiftli  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  she  regretted  the 
apparent  levity  which  her  conduct 
had  betrayed. 

'"Her  husband  kindly  enquired 
what  was  the  cause  of  her  sinj^ular 
behaviour.  ''  You  would  not  nsten 
to  me,"  she  replied,  *'  and  now  you 
will  laugh  at  my  anxiety ;  nay,  per- 
haps you  vnll  tell  me  that  people 
ought  never  to  mention  before  wo- 
men any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  because  they  never  hear 
more  than  half,  and  always  give  it  a 
wrong  meaning.  The  trutli  then  is, 
your  conversation  some  evenings 
ago  made  a  deep  impression  on  me. 
•  llie  peculiar  state  ot  my  health  had 
probably  increased  the  anxiety  vrith 
which  for  some  time  past  I  liave 
been  accustomed  to  thinlk  of  the  fu- 
ture. I  fell  asleep  with  the  wish 
that  something  of  my  own  future 
fate  might  be  unfolded  to  me  in  my 
dreams.  The  past»  with  all  the  me- 
morable events  of  my  life,  nay,  even 
our  late  dispute  as  to  dancing,  were 
all  confusedly  mingled  in  my  brun; 
and,  after  many  va^e  and  unintel- 
ligible visions,  which  I  have  now 
forgotten,  the^  gradually  arranged 
themselves  into  the  following 
dream : — 

^  I  thought  I  was  standing  in  a 
dancing-room,  and  was  accosted  by 
a  young  man  of  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, who  asked  me  to  dance. 
Methinks,  although  probably  the 
idea  only  struck  me  afterwards,  that 
he  resembled  the  Count,  the  son  of 
our  late  host  I  accepted  his  invita- 
tion; but  having  once  begun  to 
dance,  he  would  on  no  account  be 
prevailed  on  to  cease.    At  last  I 

grew  uneasy.  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon 
im  with  anxiety;  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  his  eyes  grew  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer, his  cheeks  paler  and  more 
wasted,  his  lips  shrivelled  and  skin- 
uf,  bis  teeth  grinned  out,  white  and 
g6Batljr,aBdatltLstbeBtBTednpQaBL  me 
^^  boajr  aad  efelem  BQcketB.    IBi 


white  and  festal  garments  had  fallen 
away.  I  felt  as  if  encircled  by  a 
chain  of  iron.  A  skeleton  clasped 
me  in  its  fleshless  arms.  Round  and 
round  he  whirled  me,  though  all  the 
other  guests  had  long  before  disap- 
peared. I  implored  nim  to  let  me 
go;  for  I  felt  I  could  not  extricate 
myself  from  his  embrace.  The 
figure  answered  with  a  hollow 
tone,  '  Give  me  first  thy  flowers.' 
Involuntarily  my  dance  rested  on 
my  bosom,  in  whicn  I  had  placed  a 
newly-blown  rose  vnth  several  buds, 
how  many  I  know  not  1  made  a 
movement  to  grasp  it,  but  a  strange 
irresistible  feeling  seemed  to  flash 
through  my  heart,  and  to  draw  back 
my  hand.  My  life  seemed  at  stake ; 
and  yet  I  could  not  part  with  the 
lovely  blooming  flower,  that  seemed 
as  it  were  a  portion  of  my  own  heart. 
One  by  one,  though  with  a  feeling  of 
the  deepest  anguish,  I  plucked  off 
the  buds,  and  gave  them  to  him  with 
an  imploring  look,  but  in  vain.  He 
shook  his  bony  head ;  he  would  have 
them  all.  One  little  bud  onl^,  and 
the  rose  itself,  remained  behind;  I 
was  about  to  give  him  this  last  bud, 
but  it  clung  firmly  to  the  stalk  of  the 
rose,  and  I  pulled  them  both  together 
from  my  Dosom.  I  shuddered;  I 
could  not  part  with  them ;  he  grasp- 
ed at  the  flowers,  when  suddenly  I 
either  threw  them  forcibly  behind 
me,  or  an  invisible  hand  wrenched 
them  out  of  mine,  I  know  not  which; 
I  sank  into  his  skeleton  arms,  and 
awoke  at  the  same  instant  to  the 
consciousness  of  life." 

^  '  So  saying,  she  burst  into  tears. 
My  father,  though  affected  by  the 
recital,  laboured  vainly  to  aUay  her 
anxiety.  From  that  moment,  and 
especially  after  my  birth,  her  health 
declined ;  occasionally  only,  during 
her  subsequent  pregnancies,  her 
strength  would  panially  revive, 
thouffh  her  dry  cough  never  entirely 
left  her.  After  jgiving  birth  to  •six 
daughters,  she  died  in  bringing  tiie 
seventh  into  the  world.  I  was  then 
about  twelve  years  old.  To  her  last 
hour  she  was  a  lovely  woman,  wiUi 
a  brilliant  complexion,  and  sparkling 
eyes.  Shortly  afterwards  I  was  sent 
to  school,  only  visiting  my  fath^s 
house  and  my  sisters  during  the 
holydays.  All  of  them,  as  they  grew 
up,  more  or  le^^  T««Aiii\A«d  th^is 

teenth  or  f ourXe«aUi  ^«iK  idMry  ^^m 
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pale,  thin,  aud  more  than  usually 
tall ;  from  that  moment  they  seemed 
suddenly  to  expand  into  loveliness; 
though  scarcely  had  they  attained 
their  sixteenth  year,  when  the  unna^ 
tural  hrilliancy  of  their  cheeks,  and 
the  almost  supernatural  lustre  of 
theu'  eyes,  began  to  betray  the  inter* 
nal  hectic  fire  which  was  secretly 
wasting  the  strength  of  youth. 

'' '  Seldom  at  home,  I  had  little  idea 
of  tlie  evil  which  hung  over  our 
home.    I  had  seen  my  eldest  sister 
in  her  beauty,  and  her  wane;  and 
then  I  heard  of  her  death.    I  was  at 
the    university    when    the    second 
died.    Shortly  afterwards  I  visited 
my  home.    I  found  my  third  sister 
in  the  full  bloom  of  youtiiful  loveli- 
ness.    I  had  been  dabbling  a  little  in 
painting,  and  felt  anxious  to  attempt 
her  portrait,  but  I  had  made  no  great 
progress  when  the  time  for  my  de- 
parture arrived.    I  was  long  absent ; 
when  I  next  returned,  it  was  on  the 
occasion  of  her  death.    I  was  now 
no  longer  a  heedless  boy.    I  saw 
the  melancholy  of  my  father,  and 
ascribed  it  to  the  shock  of  so  many 
successive  deaths.    He  was  silent; 
he  left  me  in  my  happy  ignorance, 
though  even  then  the  death  stillness 
and  loneliness  of  the  house  weighed 
with  an  undefinable  oppression  on 
my  heart    My  sister  Regina  seemed 
to  grow  up  even  more  lovely  than 
her  deceased  sisters.    I  now  found 
the  sketch  which  I  had  begun  so  like 
her^  that  I  resolved  to  make  her  sit 
to  me  in  secret,  that  I  might  finish 
tiie  picture,  and  suiprise  my  father 
with  it  before  my  departure.  It  was 
but  half  finished,  however,  when  the 
period  of  my  return  to  llie  capital 
arrived.    I  thought  I  would  endea- 
vour to  finish  it  from  memory,  but, 
strangely  enough,  I  always  confused 
myself  with  the  recollection  of  my 
dead  sisters,  whose  features  seemed 
to  float  before  my  eyes.    In  spite  of 
all  my  efforts,  the  portrait  would  tiot 
become  that  of  Regina.    I  recollect- 
ed having  heard  my  father  say,  that 
she  of  all  the  rest  bore  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  her  mother;  so  I 
took  out  a  little  picture  of  her,  which 
she  had  left  to  me,  and  endeavoured 
with  this  assistance,  and  what  my 
fancy  could  supply,  to  finish  the  pic-' 
ture.    At  last  it  was  finished,  and 
appeared  to  posaesa  a  strange  re» 
semblaBce  to  all  my  aiatera,  H^tbout 
i^lDg^  aa  exact  portrait  of  aay. 


"  *  As  I  had  intended  it,however,  for 
the  porti-ait  of  Regina  in  particular, 
I  determined  to  take  it  with  me  on 
my  next  visit,  and  endeavour  to  cor- 
rect its  defects  by  a  comparison  with 
the  original.  I  came,  but  the  summer 
of  her  beauty  was  already  past.  When- 
I  drew  out  the  picture  to  compare  it 
with  her  features,  I  was  shocked  at 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
her,  though  it  had  not  yet  manifest- 
ed itself  in  symptoms  of  disease.  As 
I  was  packing  up  my  drawing  mate- 
rials again,  under  some  pretext  or 
other  my  father  unexpectedly  enter- 
ed. He  gave  a  glance  at  the  picture, 
seemed  deeply  a^itated^  and  then 
exclaimed — "  Let  it  alone." 

**  *  That  evening,  however,  as,  ac- 
cording to  our  old  custom,  we  were 
sittmg  together  in  his  study,  after  my 
sisters  had  gone  to  rest,  our  hearts 
reciprocally  opened  to  each  other. 

<*  *  I  now  for  the  first  time  obtained 
a  glimpse  into  my  father's  wounded 
heart.    He  related  to  me  that  dream 
as  you  have  now  heard  it;  and  his 
firm  conviction  that  almost  all  his 
children,  one  by  one>  would  be  ta- 
ken from  him ;  a  conviction  against 
%vhich  he  had  struggled,  till  fatal  ex- 
perience had  begun  too  clearly  to 
realize  it     I  now  learned  that  he 
had  brought  up  his  daughters  in  this 
strict  and  almost  monastic  seclusion, 
that  no  taste  for  the  world  or  its  plea- 
sures mightbe  awakened  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  doomed  to  quit  it 
so  soon.    They  mingled  in  no  gay 
assemblies,  scaicely  in  a  sociid  par- 
ty;  and  even  I,  my  friend,  have  since 
that  time  never  thought  of  dancing 
without  a  shudder.    Conceive  what 
an  impression  this  conversation,  and 
that  fearful  prophetic  dream,  made 
upon  my  mind !  That  I  and  my  young- 
est sister  seemed  excepted  from  the 
doom  of  the  rest,  I  couldnot  pay  much 
attention  to ;  for  was  not  my  mother, 
at  my  birth,  suffering  under  that  dis- 
ease which  she  had  bequeathed  to 
her  children ;  and  how,  then,  was  it 
likely  that  I  should  be  an  excep- 
tion?   My  imagination  was  active 
enough  to  extend  the  sentence  of 
death  to  us  sdl.    The  interpretation 
which  my  father  attempted  to  give 
to  the  dream,  so  as  to  preserve  us  to 
himself,  might  be  bul  9b  ^<r\>])&v)^ 
suggestionL  ol  poitAxiuaX  ^^c>io\i\  ^^x« 
haps,  Bel£-de\ud^d»\\!^\yaii^o\^QX\A\v» 
or  given  auotkei  Xu\\i  V>  ^^  e,o\iOL\v- 
flioa  of  the  diQ«im«   K  ^<^v  ^^^^*^ 
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despair  seized  upon  me,  for  life  to 
me  was  all  in  all !  In  vain  my  father 
endeavoured  to  compose  me;  and, 
finding  his  efforts  unsuccessful,  he 
contented  himself  with  exacting 
from  me  the  promise  that  this  fatal 
secret  of  our  house  should  be  com- 
municated to  none. 

" '  It  was  at  this  time  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  you.  The  conflict 
which  raged  within  my  bosom  be- 
tween reason  and  superstition,  be- 
tween the  struggles  of  courage  and 
the  suggestions  of  despair,  could  not 
be  concealed  from  you,  though  you 
could  form  no  idea  of  its  source.  I 
accompanied  you  to  Lubeck.  The 
sight  ot  the  Dance  of  Death  produced 
aremai'kable  effect  upon  my  mind. 
I  saw  a  representation  of  my  mo- 
ther's dream,  and  in  that  too  I  thought 
I  perceived  also  its  origin.  A  film 
seemed  to  fall  from  my  eyes ;  it  was 
the  momentary  triumph  of  sober  rea- 
son. It  struck  me  at  once  that  the 
idea  of  this  picture,  which  my  mother 
had  undoubtedly  at  one  time  seen, 
had  been  floating  through  her  exci- 
ted imagination,  and  had  given  rise 
to  that  dark  vision,  before  whose  fa- 
tal influence  my  father  and  I  had 
prostrated  ourselves  so  long,  instead 
of  ascribing  the  successive  deaths  of 
our  family  to  their  true  source,  in  Uie 
infectious  nature  of  that  disease 
which  my  mother's  insane  love  of 
dancing  had  infused  into  her  own 
veins,  and  which  had  been  the  omi- 
nous inheritance  of  her  ofisprins;. 
The  advances  I  had  already  made  m 
the  study  of  medicine,  confirmed 
these  views.  The  confined  and  soli- 
tary life  my  sisters  had  led,  the  total 
want  of  any  precaution  in  sepai-ating 
those  who  were  still  in  health  from 
those  who  had  been  already  attacked 
by  this  malady,  was  in  itself  suflicient 
to  account  for  all  which  had  happen- 
ed. Animated  by  this  idea,  I  hurried 
home  in  spite  of  all  your  entreaties. 
I  laboured  to  make  my  father  par- 
ticipate in  my  views,  to  induce  him 
to  separate  my  other  sisters  from  the 
already  fast  declining  Re-^na;  but  the 
obstinacy  of  age,  and  his  deep  con- 
viction of  the  vanity  of  all  such  ef- 
forts, rendered  my  efforts  and  plead- 
ings unavailing. 

** '  It  was  only  after  great  difficulty 

that  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  part 

JvitbmyjrouDgeBtBhteTy  then  a  mere 

ehJJd,  who,  from  the  close  connexion 

io  whleb  her  life  seemed  to  atand 


with  myself  in  that  singular  dream, 
had  become  my  favourite,  and  on 
whom  I  felt  impelled  to  lavish  all  that 
love,  which  a  certain  involuntary 
lE^uddering  sensation  that  I  felt  in 
the  presence  of  my  other  sisters,  as 
bein^  on  whom  Death  had  already 
set  his  seal,  prevented  me  from  be- 
stowing fully  upon  them.  It  was  only 
on  my  assuring  my  father  that  my 
peace,  nay  my  life,  depended  on  his 
granting  me  this  request,  that  he  con- 
sented that  she  should  be  brought  up 
in  the  capital  under  my  eye.  I  ac- 
companied her  thither  myself.  I 
watched  over  her  with  an  anxiety 
proportioned  to  my  love.  She  was 
not  so  tall  as  her  sisters  had  been  at 
the  same  age.  She  seemed  to  unfold 
herself  more  slowly,  and  in  all  things, 
as  well  as  her  education,  she  was  the 
reverse  of  them.  Her  gaiety,  her 
liveliness,  her  enjoyment  of  life, 
which  often  inspired  me  with  a  deep 
melancholy,  gave  additional  bloom 
to  her  personal  appearance ;  I  could 
trace  in  her  no  appearance  of  weak- 
ness of  the  breast ;  but  she  was  still 
a  tender, delicate  nature, the  blossom, 
as  I  might  say,  of  a  higher  clime. 

"  *  it  was  long  before  I  returned  to 
my  father's  house ;  but  his  sickness, 
which  rendered  a  dangerous  opera- 
tion necessary,  brought  him  to  the 
capital  with  my  two  remaining  sis- 
ters. What  I  had  foreseen  was  now 
fulfilled.  Jacoba  had  become  Re- 
gina,  Lucia  Jacoba.  I  knew  it  would 
be  so,  and  yet  it  struck  me  with  hor- 
ror ;  the  more  so  %vhen  I  observed, 
as  I  already  hinted,  that  during  the 
bloom  of  theh'  ephemeral  existence, 
all  my  sisters  successively  acquired 
a  strong  resemblance  to  their  mo- 
ther, and  consequently  to  the  por- 
trait; though  not  so  close  as  may 
have  appeared  to  your  excited  ima- 
gination, who  saw  tiiem  but  for  a  mo- 
ment and  after  a  long  interval.  I  can- 
not tell  how  the  daily  sight  of  theae  de- 
voted maidens,  who  inspired  at^pnce 
gity  and  terror,  wrouglit  upon  my 
eai*t.  It  brought  ba<£  my  old  de- 
spair, my  old  fears,  which  at  such 
moments  reasoning  could  not  sub- 
due, that  I  and  all  of  us,  my  darling 
with  the  rest,  would  become  the  vic- 
tims of  this  hereditary  plague.  My 
situation  was  the  more  trying,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  invent  a  thousand 
Btratagem«  and  Utile  Calaehoods  to 
keep  the  ftiaX^T^  i^^xi  \vsVq%  Vxi  iSka 
Mine  city,  av«cV>.   \  cwM>  imA  i^Vi^ 
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gether  succeed,  aud  the  misery  I  felt  lent;  but  I  saw  that  his  confidence 

at  such  moments  how  shall  I  de*  in  Uie  certamty  of  dreams  was  in  no 

scribe !  Your  coming,  your  mistake,  sJiape.  abated*    But  my  chief  source 

filled  up  the  measure  of  my  despair,  of  consolation  la^  in  the  slow  and 

When  you  wrote,  I  found  it  for  a  lonj?  natural  growth  ot  my  Amanda,  who 

time  impossible  to  answer  your  at-  did  not,  like  her  sisters,  resemble  a 

fectionate  letter.                    -  •        ,  mere  hothouse  plant,  but  a  sweet 

**  *■  It  was  only  long  after  the  return  natural  flower,  though  her  liffht  and 

of  my  family  to  their  home  that  I  re-  ethereal  being  woi^d   rendfer  her 

gained  my  composure.    The  theory  .  equally  unable  to  encounter  the  rude 

of  medicine  haa  long  been  hateful  to  breath  of  earthly  sorrow,  or  the  in- 

me ;  though  in  the  course  of  my  re-  fluence  of  a  rugged  clime ; — and  vou, 

searches  into  that  fatal  disorder,  to  whether  accidentally  or  not— (and 

which  our  family  seemed  destined,  I  this  gives  me,  I  comess,  new  hope 

had  more  than  once  met  with  in-  and  courage} — you  have  a  second 

stances  in  which  the  disease,  after  a  time  been  the  preserver  of  her  life, 

certain  period,  seemed  to  concentrate  by  sheltering  her  from  tiie  blight  of 

itself  on  its  victim,  so  as  not  to  be  a  stormy   and   freezing   autumnal 

transmitted  to  her  subsequent  off-  night,  which  would  have  been  enough 

spring.    My  father  too^  who,  during  to  blast  at  once  this  delicate  pro- 

his  residence  in  the  capital,  had  per-  duction  of  a  more  genial  clime,  x  ou, 

ceived  my  distracted  state  of  mmd,  like  a  protecting  angel,  conducted 

took  the  opportunity  of  giving  me,  as  her  to  her  paternal  home ;  that  home 

he  thought,  a  word  of  comfort,  though  where  the  angel  of  deatii  has  now, 

it  only  wrung  from  me  a  bitter  smile.  I  trust,  marked  the  threshold  with 

He  told  me  of  a  dream  which  he  liad  blood  for  the  last  time,  since  the 

had  after  my  motiier's  death,  and  scythe  that  swept  away  my  venerable 

which  he  had  hitherto  concealed,  be-  father,  with  the  same  stroke  mowed 

cause  its  import  seemed  to  be  of  a  .  down  the  last  declining  life  of  his 

threatening  nature  for  mo ;  although  daughters. 

at  the  same  time  it  seemed  to  give  >  **  *  In  truth,  I  b^n  to  cherish  the 
him  the  assurance,  tiiat  at  least  I  best  hopes  of  the  ^ture.  In  her 
should  not  perish  by  the  acune  fate  mild  eye  that  beams  with  no  un- 
which  had  overwhelmed  my  sisters,  eartiily  light,  her  cheek  that  glows 
He  thought  he  saw  me,  whether  with  no  concealed  fever,  there  are 
young  or  old  he  could  not  say,  for  no  traces  of  the  consuming  worm 
my  face  was  covered,  lying  asleep  or  within ;  only,  as  I  have  already  said, 
dead  in  some  foreign  country.  My  the  delicacy  of  her  frame  requires 
baggage  was  heaped  about  me,  and  tiie  tenderest  care.  A  rude  wind 
on  fire ;  but  the  thick  smoke  which  mi^t  blast  this  fragile  flower ;  and 
arose  from  the  pile  prevented  him  therefore  I  give  her  to  you,  as  the 
from  perceiving  whether  I  was  burnt  oldest,  the  most  tried  and  trust- 
or not.  ed  of  my  friends,  with  my  whole 

"^Though  at  first  much  shocked  at  heart;  but  upon  this  condition,  that 
tills  dream,  yet,  viewed  in  tiie  light  you  never  yield  tp  her  often  repeat- 
already  mentioned,  it  had  on  the  ed  wish  to  learn  to  dance,  for  that 
whole  a  consoling  tendency ;  and  too^  violent  and  exciting  exercise, 
for  this  reason  he  had  communica-  which  proved  fatal  to  her  mother, 
ted  it  to  me,  though  still  with  some  which   devoted  her    sisters,   even 
shrinking  sensations  at  its  recollec-  while  yet  unboni,  to  deatii,  and  which 
tion.    It  was  now  my  turn  to  afford  is  my  terror  and  aversion,  her  ten- 
him  consolation,  by  pointing  out  to  der  frame  and  easily  agitated  dispo- 
him  that  this  dream,  vague  and  in-  sition,  I  am  sure,  are  unable  to  bear, 
distinct  in  its  meaning  like  most  Will  you  promise  me  this  V 
others,  had  probably  been  already  "  The  picture — her  picture,  had, 
fulfilled,  since  my  effects  had  in  fact  dui'ing  his  relation,  lain  before  me 
been  all  burnt  about  me  during  the  on  the  table :  its  heavenly  smile,  and, 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  and  still  more,  the  tranmiil  «sid.  ^^«x 
I  myself,  in  a  diseased  and  scarcely  narrative  o^  m^  ii\&i^,\\%i^\^«X2\^^^ 
conscious  state  of  mind,  only  extri-  from  my  \>o«ota  \)[i^^A&\l  t^xcax^^  c 
catedfrom  danger  by  the  exertions  unLComfortabXe  {ee\\w^,%xA  «««to 
of  my  friends.     He  seemed  struck  ed  witYi  &e\,VW\\\^\\«c  ^mo^cwow  «1 
wM  tbia  obgerrutioD,  and  mm  ai-  patby  ^VCb,  ^koi^  VAi^  ^  Vy^w 
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worthv  to  be  loved.  What  could  be 
more  fascinating  than  thus  to  become 
the  protecting  angel  of  such  a  crea- 
ture I  The  very  conviction  that  I 
had  already  involuntarily  been  so, 
gave  a  higher  impulse  to  my  love 
and  my  confidenc(\  I  promised  him 
every  thing. 

"  Let  me  be  brief— brief  as  the  so- 
litary^year  of  my  happiness  I  Busi- 
ness still  detained  my  friend  at 
home,  and  regard  for  appearances 
would  not  allow  me  to  reconduct  to 
the  capital  my  Amanda,  to  whom  1 
had  not  declared  my  sentiments,  and 
to  whom,  ^indeed,  it  would  have  been 
indecent  to  have  done  so,  while  her 
dearest  relations  were  hardly  con- 
signed to  the  tomb.  One  plan,  how- 
ever, suggested  itself,  which  appear- 
ed the  more  advisable  from  tne  ad- 
vantages which  the  pure  afr  and 
tranquil  amusements  of  a  country 
life  seemed  to  promise  to  her  who 
was  the  object  of  our  solicitude. 

"  The  Count,  with  whom  her  mo- 
ther had  danced  that  fatal  Dance  of 
Death,  now  an  old  man,  had  long  been 
in  possession  of  the  situation  former- 
ly held  by  his  father,  and  was  at  this 
time  an  inhabitant  of  an  estate  upon 
the  island.  Always  attached  to  the 
family  of  the  pastor,  he  offered 
Amanda  a  residence  in  his  family, 
and,  on  the  pretext  that  her  health 
might  suffer  from  a  longer  residence 
in  this  house  of  death,  we  had  her 
immediately  removed  from  its  gloomy 
images  to  the  more  cheerful  mansion 
of  the  Count 

'*  Being  myself  acquainted  with 
her  intended  protector,  I  accompa- 
nied her  thither,  and  while  I  strove, 
by  every  endeavour^  to  gain  her  af- 
fection, some  expressions  which  es- 
caped her  made  me  aware  that  I  was 
already  possessed  of  it.  The  close  of 
the  year  of  mourning  was  fixed  for  our 
'marriage.  I  had  already  cast  my  eye 
upon  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  I  had  resolved  to  purchase, 
instead  of  Hiat  which  had  fallen  to 
me.    Partly  with  the  view  of  resto- 
ring the  activity  of  my  friend,  partly 
to  escape  the  pain  of  being  separated 
from  my  love,  and  partly  because 
such  matters  are  generally  most  ad- 
vantageously managed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  party,  I  begged 
J^/m  Imwedlateljr  to  set  about  the  ne- 
^oifailon  for  the  purchase.    He  un- 
dertoak  the  commiaBion  readily,  but 
womt  affUiv  eoQu  aAer  words  Bum^ 


moned  him  to  the  capital,  and  he  set 
out 

**  The  bai'gain  was  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  difficulty.  Tlie  matter 
was  studiously  protracted,  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  higher  price,  and  at 
last,  as  the  close  of  the  year  ap- 
proached, I  resolved  not  to  wait  for 
the  purchase,  but  to  celebrate  our 
nuptials  at  once.  Amanda  had  all 
along  enjoyed  the  best  health.  My 
friend  engaged  for  us  a  simple  but 
comfortable  residence  in  the  city, 
but  the  Count  would  not  hear  of  the 
marriage  being  performed  any  where 
except  in  his  own  house.  The  day 
was  at  last  fixed ;  we  only  waited  for 
Emanuel,  who,  for  some  time  past, 
had  from  time  to  time  put  off  his  ar- 
rivaL  At  last  he  wrote  that  he  would 
certainly  appear  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage. 

"The  day  arrived,  and  yet  he  came 
not.  The  Count's  chamberlain  en- 
tered, and  delivered  to  me  a  letter, 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hands 
the  day  before,  under  a  cover,  in 
which  he  was  requested  to  deliver 
it  to  me  shortly  before  the  ceremony 
took  place. 

"  It  was  from  Emanuel,  and  ran  as 
follows.  *  Do  not  be  anxious  should 
I  not  appear  at  the  marriage,  and  on 
no  account  put  off  the  ceremony. 
Hie  cause  of  my  detention  is  for  the 
good  of  all  of  us.  You  yourself  will 
thank  me  for  it.' 

"  This  new  enigma  disconcerted 
me ;  but  a  bride^oom  must  endea- 
vour to  conceal  his  uneasiness,  and 
a  singular  chance  made  me  at  last 
regard  the  unexpected  absence  of 
Emanuel,  which,  in  fact,  I  attributed 
to  caprice,  as  not  altogether  to  be  re- 
gretted. The  Count  had,  notwith- 
standing my  entreaties,  made  prepap 
rations  for  a  ball,  at  which,  after  the 
ceremony  had  been  quietl  v  perform- 
ed in  the  chapel,  our  union  was  to 
be  publicly  announced  to  the  com- 
pany. I  knew  how  much  the  mind 
of  my  friend,  so  prone  to  repose 
faith  in  omens  of  every  kind,  would 
be  agitated  by  the  very  idea  of  dan- 
cing. 

"  I  succeeded  in  calming  Amanda's 
mind  as  to  the  prolonged  absence  of 
her  brother  ;  but  I  felt  that  I  began 
to  regard  with  a  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion the  idea  of  Ms  arrival,  which 
might  momenlaxWy  taka  ^\wi,ft. 

^  The    gueatft  aft^em\Afe^    TVx^ 
young  people  N?eift  e«^i\y  \\ft\««Mi% 
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to  the  music,  which  beffan  to  echo 
from  the  great  hall,  f  was  intent 
only  on  my  own  happiness ;  when, 
to  my  dismay,  the  old  Count,  step- 
ping up,  introduced  his  son  to  my 
Amanoa,  with  a  request  tliat  she 
would  open  the  ball,  while  the  young 
Countess,  his  daughter,  offered  her 
hand  to  me.  I  scarcely  noticed  her, 
in  the  confusion  with  which  I  ran 
up  to  the  Count,  to  inform  him  that 
Amanda  never  danced,  and  had  ne- 
ver learnt  to  do  so.  Father  and  son 
were  equally  astonished ;  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  event  had  never  oc- 
curred to  them. 

*«  *  But,'  exclaimed  the  son,  *  can 
such  a  pattern  of  erace  and  dignity 
require  to  learn  wnat  nature  herself 
must  have  taught  her  ?' 

"  Amanda,  who  perhaps  attribu- 
ted my  confusion  to  a  feeling  of 
shame  at  her  ignorance,  looked  at 
me  entreatlngly,  and  whispered  to 
me,  *  I  have  never  tried ;  but  my  eye 
has  taught  me  something.' 

"  What  could  I  say  ?  and,  in  truth, 
I  confess  I  could  not  see  why,  mere- 
ly for  fear  of  my  absent  friend,  I 
should  make  myself  ridiculous;  nay, 
I  could  not  but  feel  a  sensation  of 
pride  in  the  triumph  which  I  anti- 
cipated for  my  bride.  The  Coun- 
tess and  I  were  the  second  couple ; 
some  of  the  more  honoured  guests 
made  up  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
the  dance  began. 

"  After  a  few  turns,  however,  the 
music,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  young 
Count,  changed  to  a  lively  waltz ; 
and  the  dancers  began  to  revolve  in 
giddier  circles.  I  felt  as  if  lightning- 
struck  ;  my  feet  seemed  glued  to  the 
ground ;  the  young  Countess  vain!  v 
endeavoured  to  draw  me  along  with 
her ;  my  eyes  alone  retained  life  and 
motion,  and  followed  the  footsteps 
of  Amanda,  who,  light  as  a  svlpn, 
but  blooming  beyond  aught  that  I 
had  ever  seen,  was  flitting  round  in 
the  arms  of  the  Count. 

<*  At  once  the  door  opened,  and  I 
saw  Emanuel  enter  in  full  dress,  but 
he  was  arrested  on  the  threshold; 
his  eyes  were  rooted  on  Amanda. 
Suddenly  he  smote  his  hands  to- 
gether above  his  head,  and  sank  at 
the  same  moment  to  the  ground  with 
a  cry  that  rane  through  the  hall. 

"  This  accident  seemed  to  dlsen- 

chtat  me.    My  feet  were  loosened. 

land  others  new  towards  him  like 

JlghtrdDg,  raised  bim,  and  carried 


him  through  the  hall,  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  which  served  as  a  passage 
to  the  hall.  All  this  was  the  work  of 
a  moment.  Amanda,  however,  had 
observed  the  confusion,  had  heard 
the  name  of  her  brother ;  that  loud 
and  piercing  cry  had  echoed  through 
her  neart.  As  if  transported  out  of 
herself,  she  tore  herself  out  of  the 
supporting  arms  of  the  Count,  flew 
across  the  court  into  the  chamber 
beyond,  and  sunk,  weeping,  implo- 
ring, in  the  most  lively  agitation,  at 
the  feet  of  her  brother. 

*'  The  strange  appearance  of  Emar 
nuel,  his  cry,  ms  fainting,  had  created 
a  confusion  which,  for  a  moment,  I 
confess  withdrew  my  attention  ft-om 
her.  It  was  when  her  brother  be- 
gan to  recover  his  senses,  that  I  first 
observed  her  deadly  paleness.  Me- 
thought  I  saw  again  the  dying  Lucia 
in  my  gaily  dressed  bride,  whose 
white  robes  imd  myrtle  wreath  re- 
minded me  of  the  ghastly  bridegroom 
of  her  sisters,  who  thus  seemed  to 
step  in  between  me  and  my  happi- 
ness. She  hung,  cold,  inanimate, 
tottering,  upon  my  arm. 

**  She  was  Imniediately  carried  to 
bed.  She  never  rose  from  it  again. 
Her  sickness,  took  even  a  more  sud- 
den and  terrible  character  than  usual, 
which,  indeed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, might  have  been  expected. 
Never,  I  may  say,  had  my  poor 
Amanda  been  in  so  great  a  state  of 
excitement  as  during  this,  her  first 
and  last  dance.  The  sudden  shock 
she  received,  the  coldness  of  the 
open  room,  and  the  still  more  open 
court»  swept  by  a  rude  autumnal 
wind,  at  a  moment  when  the  general 
confusion  prevented  any  measures 
of  precaution  &om  being  taken,  had 
wroutf  ht  terrible  ravages  in  her  ten- 
der trame,  and  woiud  have  been 
enough,  even  without  a  hereditary 
preduposition  to  the  malady,  to  have 
produced  the  same  fatal  conse- 
quences. The  disease  seized  on  her 
with  that  fatal  and  rapid  grasp  from 
which  it  derives  its  name ;  in  a  fort- 
night she  was  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

"  Her  decline  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  restore  the  physical  strength  of 
her  unhappy  brother.   He  burst  out 
intoi  the  loudeeX  i^^tQ^R^oA^  ^viosfiX 
me,  and  evesty  oiift  'w\io  ^wv^^  ^a 
withdraw  YAm  itoiai^e^\»^^^^  oS.^ 
invalid.    \l  wm  ^oiAc*3\  \«^^  ^^ 
weak  frame  \>oxe  u^  ae»as^»  ^^  ^ 
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he  scarcely  ever  left  her  side.  She 
died  in  his  arms;  he  covered  the 
dead  body  with  kisses ;  force  alone 
could  detach  him  from  it. 

'<  But  almost  instantly  after,  a 
strange  dull  inaction  seemed  to  come 
over  his  mind.  He  reproached  me 
no  longer,  as  1  had  expected,  but 
asked  to  know  how  all  wA  happen- 
ed, and  in  turn  told  me,  with  a  bitter 
and  heart-piercinff  smile,  that  he  had 
been  prevented  from  coming  by  a 
serious  indisposition.  *  I  had  caught, 
as  the  physicians  thought,  a  coug^ 
arising  from  cold,  but  with  the  na- 
tural nervousness  of  my  dinKwition, 
I  thought  I  discemeid  in  it  the  seeds 
of  the  lonff-dr^ed  malady,  and  as 
the  physicum  assured  me  that  a  few 
days  would  remove  it,  1  resolved  to 
stay  away  from  tiie  nuuriage,  in  order 
to  give  his  prescriptions  (which  were 
chiefly  rest  and  quietness)  every  fair 
chance ;  and  if  tiie  truth  were  as  I 
suspected,  not  to  disturb  your  hap- 
piness by  any  uneasiness  on  joj  ac- 
count. But  the  day  before  the  mar- 
riage I  was  seized  with  an  inexpress- 
ible feeling  of  anxiety.  I  recollected 
that  your  marriage  would  be  cele- 
brated in  the  same  mansion,  perhaps 
in  the  same  chamber,  where  my  mo- 
ther, with  her  yet  unborn  offspring, 
had  been  devoted  to  death.  I  could 
not  rest;  some  unknown  power  seem- 
ed to  impel  me  forward,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent [some  great,  some  inexplicable 
evil. "  I  was  instantly  on  my  wa^ ; 
at  the  last  station  on  the  road,  while 
waiting  for  my  horses,  I  dressed, 
that  I  might  lose  no  time.  I  came— 
not  to  prevent — ^but  every  thing  was 
now  too  clearly  explained.  I  had 
come  to  fulfil  my  destiny.' 

"  My  friend  remained  completely 
resigned  to  his  fate.  The  deatib  of 
his  sister  had  convinced  him  of  the 
certainty  of  his  own.  Witii  her  \\i% 
his  own  relish  for  life  had  utterly  de- 

Earted.  Already  it  seemed  to  lie  be- 
ind  him  like  a  shadow;  he  felt  an 
impatient,  irrepressible  longing  to  be 
with  those  who  had  gone  before. 

"  The  physicians  at  first  maintain- 
ed that  his  malady — for  he  already  felt 
its  influence  on  his  frame — was  but 
imaginary.  And  as  he  submitted 
(juietly  to  every  thing,  it  cost  me  but 
little  trouble  to  induce  him  to  travel 
with  me.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
wx  own  feelinga  or  sufferings :  I 
urged  bim  to  go  to   Hm  ioutb  of 


France,  the  climate  of  which  was  so 
generally  reckoned  beneficial.  He 
smiled,  but  as  if  the  dying  flame  of 
love  of  life  had  for  a  moment  re- 
kindled in  his  bosom,  he  expressed 
a  wish  ra^er  to  go  to  Italy.  *  There,' 
he  said, '  he  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  and  studying  the  works 
of  the  jn'eat  masters  or  art.'  We 
reacheditaly,  but  here  his  illness  soon 
took  a  deciaed  turn ;  he  died  after  a 
decline  of  eleven  months  in  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Piazza  Barberini }  and, 
as  if  the  (H^ophetic  dream  of  his  fa- 
ther was  to  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter, 
his  whole  effects,  according  to  the 
invariable  cui^tom  in  Rome,  (for  in 
Italy  consumption  is  regarded  as 
peculiarly  infectious,)  were,  on  the 
same  day  on  which  he  died  and  was 
buried,  committed  to  the  flames, 
with  the  furniture  of  his  apartment, 
and  even  his  carpet;  every  thing,  in 
short,  except  his  papers.  Nay,  a 
friend  who  at  that  tune  resided  with 
us  in  Rome,  and  subsequently  re- 
turned, told  me  that  two  years  after- 
wards the  apartments  inhabited  by 
Emanuel  still  remained  unoccupied 
as  he  left  them. 

^  I  cared  little,  as  you  may  imagine, 
during  these  shifting  scenes,  about 
financial  concerns,  and  when  I  re- 
visited this  country,  it  was  to  find 
that  I  had  returned  to  it  only  not  ab- 
solutely a  beggar,  and  destmed,  I  fear, 
to  make  all  my  friends  melancholy 
about  me. 

''Thus  has  a  numerous  family  been 
effiu^ed  from  the  earth,  though  not 
from  my  heart,  leaving  behind  them 
notliing  but  this  portrait,  which 
seems  daily  to  hold  forth  the  lessop, 
how  vain  is  beauty,  how  fleetine  is 
life  r  * 

Lr— —  ceased,  and  the  sOence  con- 
tinued, while  the  portrait  circulated 
once  more  among  the  now  deeply 
affected  and  sympathizing  assembly. 
The  evening,  which  had  begun  with 
loud  revelry,  had  gradually  glided 
into  the  deep  stillness  of  night  The 
friends  rose,  and  even  the  younger 
of  them,  who  had  proj^osedthe  health 
of  their  mistresses  with  such  proud 
confidence  and  frolic  vanity,  sepa- 
rated in  silence,  after  pressing  the 
hand  of  the  narrator,  as  if  in  token 
that  he  had  become  to  all  of  them 
an  o\)\ect  of  «%\A«ni,  ^  %7m^>^^> 
and  aSec^ou, 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LONDON. 


The  Britiali  capital  has  been  call- 
ed a  province  covered  with  boiuef ; 
the  chief  causeway  of  the  world; 
the  great  estuary  of  the  tide  of  hu- 
man existence;  the  empress  of  all 
cities,  with  whose  fame  the  nations 
**  ring. from  side  to  side;"  the  Baby- 
lon of  the  west,  which  in  wealth  and 
population  may  claim  precedence  of 
contemporary  realms!*  There  is 
but  one  London ;  and,  take  it  for  all 
in  all,  it  is  at  this  day  a  more  inte- 
resting object  of  contemplation  than 
any  other  spot  of  similar  dimensions 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  wants 
the'  gorgeous  palaces,  the.  soacious 
quays,  and  the  pleasant  gardens,  of 
its  neighbour  on  the  Seine ;  it  par- 
takes not  of  the  melancholy  magni- 
ficence of  Rome,  '*  lone  mother  of 
dead  empires,"  the  historical  sanc- 
tuary of  hallowed  recollections  ever 
eloquent  of  olden  fame,  'mid  ruins 
darkened  with  the  crust  of  centuries; 
it  is  not  adorned,  like  Florence,  with 
the  delicate  creations  of  those  won- 
drous masters,  who  left  Art's  self 
effete,  and  hopeless  of  an  equal  ef- 
fort ;  it  boasts  not  of  the  glad  and 
glorious  scenery  of  Naples,  rejoicing 
in  a  soil  where  even  the  shade  is 
more  generous  than  our  northern 
sunshine,  and  reflected  with  all  its 
classic  villas  and  picturesque  details 
in  the  limpid  loveliness  of  the  sub- 
jacent Mediterranean ;  it  is  not  con- 
secrated, like  Venice,  to  the  very 
genius  of  poetry,  and  graced  with 
eaateous  gondolas,  that  glide  along 
its  liquid  thoroughfares  through  the 
stillness  of  evenu^,in  harmony  with 
the  barcarole  and  tiie  serenade,  the 
tabor  and  the  guitar ;  nor  yet  is  it 
clothed  with  the  romantic  grandeur, 
surrounded  with  the  goodly  pro- 
spect, or  dignified  with  the  moun- 
tain diadem,  of  Edinburgh:  but 
still  its  geometrical  immensity,  enor- 
mous population,  immeasurable  mo- 
ral influence,  political  supremacy, 
indomitable  enterprise,  tremendous 
wealth,  and,  to  sum  all,  its  vast,  va- 
rious, and  comprehenuve  intellec- 
tual capabilities,  constitute  in  tiie 
aggregate  a  more  curious  theme  for 


speculation  than  any  other  visible 
object  throughout  the  world. 

Every  feature  of  the  metropolis 
appears  to  be  coloured  more  or  less 
with  the  complexion  of  the  national 
character, ana  thus  acquires  amoral 
interest  which  materially  enhances 
the  dignity  of  such  a  topic.  The 
English,  as  a  people,  are  essentially 
the.  very  reverse  of  poetical  in  their 
perceptions,  or  romantic  in  their 
tastes ;  and,  accordingly,  the  whole 
territory  of  Cockaigne,  even  to  die 
4extremest  periphery  of  its  environs, 
and  brick-and-mortar  dependencies, 
presents  a  most  emphatic  negation 
of  any  and  every  thing  that  could  be 
designated  by  either  of  those  epi- 
thets, save  and  except  an  occasional 
copperplate  in  a  window-pane.  In- 
deed, wherever  Nature  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  slightest  semblance  of  Uie 
picturesque,  tiie  uncongenial  sym- 
patliies  of  the  inhabitants  have  ef- 
fectually vulgarised  the  entire  local- 
ity. The  stranger,  for  example,  is 
pteased  with  the  site  and  aspect  of 
a  pleasant  little  islet  adjoining  the 
classic  banks  of  Twickenham;  but  no 
sooner  has  it  arrested  his  attention, 
than  he  is  addressed  in  a  cacopho- 
nous ^mi^ou,' which  doubtless  must  be 
meant  for  the  vernacular, — ^^  That 
'ere  is  the '  heel-pie-'ouse,'  where  the 
folk  wot  lives  in  Lunnun  comes  for 
to  go  for  to  eat  heel-pies."  Alas  for 
sentiment  I  and  this,  too,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Pope's 
villa  I  Nor  is  the  noble  river  less 
indebted  to  ''Augusta"  for  dignified 
associations,  as  it  flows  further  east- 
ward, for  atBlackwall  its  reputation 
is  depjendent  on  its  gastronomic  re- 
sources at  the  savoury  season  of 
*  white  baitfc"  Dr  Paley  illustrated 
the  curious  structure  of  the  retina, 
by  noticing  its  power  to  entertain  the 
various  recipients  presented  to  it  on 
all  sides,  in  the  prospect  from  Hamp- 
8tead-heath,T-by  the  way,  not  to  be 
compai'ed  with  that  from  Arthur's 
Seat  or  Killiney, — ^but  how  would 
the  philosopher  have  nauseated  the 
fetid  advertisement  of  a  loathsome 
empiric,  (in   white-wash    capitals^ 


*  The  aiogh  pMrish  of  Mary-le^honne  19  said  to  contain  oiclns^^  m<^t^xv^^^>^^^^ 
greater  Dumber  ofiabahitBUU,  than  the  princlpaiity  of  V7a\«a. 
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about  the  length  of  Mr  Fyshe  Pal- 
mer,) that  now  desecrates  the  wild 
vale  in  the  very  foreground!  So 
much,  then»  for  the  Cockney  pictu- 
resque I 

Again,  the  Sassenach  burghers  are 
so  peculiarly  sensitive  respecting 
what  Blackstone  calls  the  rights  of 
persons  and  the  rights  of  things,  and 
BO  selfish  withal,  that  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  they  can  ever  be  induced 
to  forego  any  private  advantage  for 
the  sake  of  society  as  a  whole.  This 
somewhat  churUqh  characteristic  is 
exemplified  oftener  than  one  could 
desire  in  the  social  arrangements  of 
the  metropolis.  The  interior  of  the 
squares,  and  even  of  the  Regent's 
Park,  is  inaccessible  to  all  but  a  fa- 
voured few,  to  whom  accident  has 
casually  given  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mission; and  the  extension  of  the 
same  pedestrian  franchise  to  their 
fellow-citizens  would  be  considered 
almost  as  monstrous  as  a  disruption 
of  the  whole  civil  system.  The  re- 
sult of  similar  concessions  in  St 
James's  Park,  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  also  those  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
on  summer  evenings,  sufficiently 
proves  that  the  cessation  of  the  mo- 
nopoly would  be  a  benefit  to  all,  and 
pxi  injury  to  no  one.  The  New  Road 
is  precisely  the  width  of  the  Interior 
Boulevards  in  Paris ;  but  in  the  one 
case,  the  whole  of  the  space  between 
the  houses  on  either  side  is  avail- 
able to  the  public,  whereas  in  the 
other,  the  general  thoroughfare  bears 
only  the  same  proportion  to  the  in- 
tervening width,  as  a  poetic  text  to 
a  quarto  margin,  while  the  remain- 
der is  apportioned  into  little  plots, 
that  haraly  suffice  to  contain  more 
than  a  couple  of  boxwood  borders 
and  a  barrow-load  of  brown  gravel. 
But  then  it  has  an  air  of  exclusive- 
ness,  and  that,  doubtless,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  householders,  is  pre- 
ferable to  several  rows  of  stately 
elms,  with  quiet  paths  between,  put- 
ting altogether  out  of  consideration 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue 


to  society  at  large  were  the  ground 
allocated  otherwise.  But  the  civic 
world,  in  general,  can  much  more 
readily  understand  the  actual  rights 
of  individuals  in  detail,  than  appre- 
ciate the  abstract  generic  claims  of 
the  community  as  a  public.  The 
silvan  dignity  and  leafy  honours  of 
the  Hamadryads,  however,  would  be 
profaned  by  the  iuxtaposition. 

In  your  unsophisticated  cit  of  the 
genuine  town  breed,  the  grander  fea- 
tures of  external  nature  produce  no 
corresponding  elevation  of  senti- 
ment ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  a  sight  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  to 
the  sordid  faculties  of  such  an  ani- 
mal, would  only  suggest  a  calculation 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  converting  an 
integral  portion  of  the  flood  into  a 
profitable  mill-race.* 

The  principle  of  suum  cuique  is  no 
less  felicitously  enforced  in  that  os- 
tentatious but  rather  heavy  piece  of 
architecture,  the  Regent  Quadrant, 
the  pillars  of  which  exnibit  from  time 
to  time  difierent  colours,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  shop-owners  to  whose 
premises  respectively  they  happen 
to  belong.  Thus,  Mr  Figgins  chooses 
to  see  his  side  of  a  pillar  painted  a 
pale  chocolate,  while  his  neighbour 
Mrs  Hopkins  insists  on  disguising  the 
other  half  with  a  coat  of  light  cream 
colour,  or  haply  a  delicate  shade  of 
Dutch  pink ;  so  that  the  identity  of 
materifu  which  made  it  so  hard  for 
Transfer,  in  Zeluco,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween his  metal  Venus  and  Vulcan, 
is  often  the  only  incident  that  the  two 
moieties  have  in  common. 

Furthermore,  the  affections  of  John 
Bull  for  the  most  part  originate  in 
the  region  of  the  midriff,  and  more 
especially  beneath  the  peritoneum, 
from  whence,  under  favour  of  the 
digestive  organs,  they  ascend  to  the 
bosom,  or  Uiorax,  where  they  are 

gradually  subtilized  into  something 
ke  sensibility.  For  proof  of  ^is, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
many  excellent  institutions  which, 
beneath  the  divine  blessing,  have  at- 


*  Napoleon  has  noticed  the  proximity  of  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  it  so 
happens  that  his  aphorism  was  never  more  forcibly  verified  than  in  a  recent  posthu- 
mous tribute  to  himself.  An  ingenious  print,  entitled  "  L*Ombre  de  Napoleon  visi- 
tant son  tombeau,"  was  lately  published  in  Paris,  and  lithographed  in  London  im- 
mediately afterwards,  to  be  cried  about  the  streets  as  <*  The  Shade  of  Napoleon 
wisiting  bis  tomb,  at  the  modtrate  charge  of  one  ha*pei\ii^  I"  ¥ot  ^luicin^  with 
fulgarity  the  subh'mest  idea  that  imagination  evet  conceived, Tie^Qiv^'di  ^vV  vnV^x^t^^ 
Cffciaejrg^MWBt  the  world. 
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tatned  to  such  prosperity  by  virtue 
of  the  process,  as  Mr  Bleaden  knows 
full  well,  and  the  ghost  of  many  an 
Essex  cidf  that  expired  at  the  butch- 
er's of  a  sore  throat,  coidd  indispu- 
tably attest  M^ere  further  evidence 
required,  it  would  be  found  at  the 
theatres,  where  sausage  tartlets,  and 
stiff  bottled  punch,  are  frequently  the 
most  vendible  commodities  amongst 
the  second  class  of  visitors,  although 
the  scene  may  have  but  just  closed 
on  the  death-strugffle  of  Kichard,  or 
the  sorrows  of  Belvidera. 

"  By  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous 
strange!" 

In  Paris,  even  at  such  a  theatre  as 
Franconi,  dealers  of  a  similar  class 
would  have  tendered  the  hire  of  a 
fan  or  an  operarglass,  and  peradven- 
ture  a  goblet  of  feau  sucree,  of  which 
**  he  who  drinks  the  most  has  the 
worst  share.'*  Perhaps  it  is  by  trifles 
such  as  these  that  the  general  cha- 
racter of  a  people  is  most  strongly 
marked  and  most  accurately  estima- 
ted. 

That  sturdy  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  irrepressible  impatience  of  sub- 
serviency to  others,  which  probably 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  our 
political  advancement,  it  must  be 
owned,  are  exercised  at  times  with 
but  slight  regard  to  courtesv  or  con- 
venience. This  is  particularly  evi- 
dent at  the  Babylonian  theatres,  when 
one  portion  of  the  audience  happen 
to  desire  the  repetition  of  a  son^ 
while  the  remainder  as  resolutely 
object  to  it.  The  vetoists  politely 
intimate  their  disapprobation  by  hiss- 
inff  the  unfortunate  performer,  even 
although  the  party  should  be  a  lady  I 
and  the  encore  is  seldom  finally  dis- 
posed of  until  after  an  uproar  of  se- 
veral minutes,  the  decision,  whether 
for  the  ayes  or  the  noes,  usually  fol- 
lowing a  practical  parenthesis  of 
I*  much  admired  disorder,"  This,  be 
it  observed,  is  not  the  case  anywhere 
else.  Our  more  considerate  neigh- 
bours across  La  Manche,  on  such 
occasions,  invariably,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, waive  their  own  inclinations 
where  they  find  that  more  than  a 
moiety  of  the  audience  is  opposed 
to  them,  and  therefore  it  becomes 
scarcely  ever  necessary  to  utter  the 
words  "  bis"  or  "  dob"  a  second 
tfme,  for  no  one  tbinka  of  demurring  . 
So  the  declared  will  of  the  majority 
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thus  enunciated  in  a  tingle  monosyl- 
lable. 

To  do  justice  to  the  English  cbtp 
racter,  it  is  necessary  to  judge  of  the 
people  in  the  gross,  instead  of  in- 
specting them  m  detail,  and  look  ra- 
ther to  their  social  institutions,  than 
to  the  individual  component  parts  of 
the  community.  The  charities  of  life, 
and  all  the  cardinal  essentials  of  phi- 
lanthropy, are  nowhere  more  sedu- 
lously cultivated,  and  more  thorough- 
ly naturalized,  than  in  their  well-nur- 
tured metropolis,  and  yet  nowhere 
is  that  "benevolence  in  trifles*'  which 
puts  men  in  good  humour  with  them- 
selves a^d  one  another,  so  universally 
neglected.    To  strangers  the  town- 
bred  are  like  a  cucumber,  cold  in  the 
tiiiird  degree ;  and  of  all  places  within 
the  limits  of  civilized  existence,  that 
in  which  John  Bull  appears  to  least 
advantage,  is  a  modern  tavern.     He 
seems  to  assume  that  every  one  is  a 
rogue,  until  the  contrary  is  demon- 
strated, as  plainly  as  the  fact  that  the 
pigs  at  Hogsnorton  can  play  upon  the 
organ.     He  seems  to  say  with  the 
Psalmist,  not  "  in  his  haste,"  but  at 
sullen  leisure  over  an  unsocial  tum- 
bler of  rum  toddy, — "  all  men  are 
liars ;"  and  tiie  slightest  overture 
towards  a  conversation,  on  the  part 
of  his  neighbour  in  the  same  box, 
would  infsulibly  cause  a  total  subver- 
sion of  his  countenance,  for  he  could 
only  imagine  the  interlocutor  to  be 
influenced  by  some  such  motive  as 
might  induce  a  church- mouse  to  make 
a  leg  to  a  Welsh  rabbit    He  ejects  a 
dry  but  beautiful  piece  of  brevity 
from  die  bottom  of  nis  throat  by  way 
of  an  apology  for  a  reply,  and  straight- 
way assumes  as  much  dignity  and 
reserve  of  deportment  as  if  he  were 
the  Gonfaloni^re  of  San  Marino,  in^ 
timating  by  his  manner  pretty  clearly 
that  the  offending  coUoquialist  woula 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  finding 
one  of  the  oaks  of  Dodona  a  conver- 
sible  companion.  The  stranger  haply 
bethinks  him  of  the  moral  inculcated 
by  the  graceful  muse  of  Bunker*s 
Hill,  and  therefore  attempts  no  re- 
joinder— 

"  This  here  monument  was  built  of  stone, 
Because  Lord  North  wouldn't  let  the 

Americans  alone.*' 
To  call  sucli  a  cte».\Mt^  «l  wct^wx\w» 
animal,  \t  la  obViow^,  vio\iJSk.\i^  ^waftr 
-what  of  amVanomei  •,  y^x,  ci[ic,o\VDX«« 
the  same  peraoii  Vu  alO:l£e^xcllX«^^»^ 
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sphere,  his  suspicions  disarmed,  h!s 
frigiditythaweaintoloving-kiiidnefss, 
and  perhaps  he  may  nrove  one  of 
the  worthiest  of  men  "  raW  e'ef  wore 
earth  about  him." 

Those  who  would  see  tlie  capital 
for  its  own  sake,  should  perambuktte 
its  deserted  thoroughfares  at  the  first 
turn  of  the  morning,  when  **  all  the 
air  a  solemn  stillness  hdlds,"  and  so- 
ciety itself  is  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  They  will  then  more 
easily  comprehend  the  import  of  the 
remark  that  **  the  grove  cannot  he 
seen  for  the  trees,"  inasmuch  as  the 
absence,  of  detail  enables  the  eye  to 
traverse  the  superficies  of  the  whole, 
without  being  obstructed  by  merely 
factitious  incidental  objects,  or  em- 
barrassed amid  a  variety  ever  chan- 
ging and  evanescent  The  town  ho- 
rizon is  sharp  and  rigid  in  a  hard 
morning  sky,  for  once  clarified  from 
the  fumes  of  traffic,  and  unpolluted 
by  the  exhdations  of  a  hundred  thou«- 
sand  hearths.  The  buildings  are 
clearly  defined  in  all  their  circum- 
stantial architecture,  "  from  slabby 
pavement  even  to  bossy  frieze ;"  Und 
the  exact  statistics  of  the  silentstreets, 
with  their  respective  appurtenances, 
wherever  they  merit  notice,  are  as- 
certained at  a  glance,  and  examined 
without  interruption.  It  would  al- 
most appear  as  though  the  spectator, 
having  obtained  the  power  of  con- 
traction which  Milton  ascribes  to  his 
fallen  angels,  were  threading  his  way 
through  an  accurately  motuded  mo- 
del,  and  the  gorgeous  edifices  which 
he  discovers  on  every  side  around 
him,  so  severely  traced  against  the 
pure  crvstalline  sky,  su^st  to  the 
fancy  those  towers  delmeated  by 
Chinese  artists  on  a  surface  of  plate 
glass,  of  which  the  obverse  has  been 
sheeted  by  quicksilver.  Thus  it  is 
not  without  reason  that  some  great 
poet,  whose  fame  has  not  descended 
to  posterity  with  his  distich,  has  ex- 
claimed,7- 

*<  The  glories  of  proud  London  to  sur- 
vey, 

The  sun  himself  shall  rise  by  break  of 
day !" 
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About  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
intiaUtants  of  the  metropolis  were 
themselves  so  enraptured  with  the 
geodly  aspect  of  their  city,  that  the 
proverb, "  as  fine  as  London  upon  the 
oridg^,"  in  their  acceptation  was 
understood  to  imply  the  utmost  ple- 
nitude of  sublunary  grandeur  ; 

—  "  not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Eqa^rd  in  all  their  glories.'* 

This  too  at  a  time  when  the  Thames 
was  allowed  to  steal  through  the 
town,  like  Bayes'  army, "  in  disguise," 
although  the  Seine  and  Arno,  and 
even  every  dike  in  Holland,  were 
adorned  with  spacious  quays,  flanked 
with  superb  embankments,  and  over- 
arched with  stately  bridges.  Peo- 
ple in  those  times,  (when  "  the  londe 
was  al  ful  fiird  of  faSrie,")  it  may 
naturally  be  supposed,  were  a  little 
given  to  exaggeration.  They  com- 
pared Cheapside  and  its  sign-boards 
fto  wit,  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  the 
Goose  and  Gridlron,the  Bag  o'  Nails,* 
the  Pig  and  Whistle,  &c.  &c.)  with 
the  MediCean  Gallery  for  its  choice 
collection  of  paintings,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  happiest  efibrts 
of  inventive  genius.  But,  alas !  the 
era  of  Green  Dragons  and  Blue 
Boars  (as  the  Whigs  are  wont  to  say 
in  Parliament)  is  now  "  matter  of 
history,"  and  the  age  of  **  economists 
and  calculators  has  succeeded."  In 
lliis  kind  of  grandiloquent  ostenta- 
tion, as  in  every  thing  else,  the  Pari- 
sians were  emulous  competitors,  for 
the  French  poets,  it  appears,  in  a  si- 
milar vein,  compared  the  lamps  of 
Paris  to  the  planets  themselves, 
"  pendant  in  the  vault  of  heavenj* 
although  they  were  neither  more 
nor  less  than  misshapen  tin  lanterns, 
hung  by  packthread  in  the  middle 
of  du-ty  narrow  streets.  The  notions 
of  taste  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
gentle  citizens  of  ancient  London, 
may  be  duly  estimated  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  discussion  in  the  Com- 
mon Council,  when  it  was  resolved 
to  build  an  ofi[icial  residence  for  the 
Lord  Mayor.    While  the  portly  dig- 


*  To  trace  the  origin  of  signs  would  be  an  amusing  relaxation  for  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  ''  bag  o*  nails"  was  a  corruption  of 
$be  Bacchanals,  which  it  evidently  is  from  the  rude  epigraph  still  subjoined  to  the 
fractured  classicism  of  the  title  ?     In  the  same  manner  the  more  modern  '<  Goat 

Mttd compasses"  may  be  identified  with  the  text  of  *^  God  ei\<:om^^%«tiK.  us,*'  viUich 

was  a  favourite  ale-house  motto  amongst  the  PurUans. 
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liitaries  of  the  city  were  debating 
tbis  weighty  matter,  the  LordBur- 
liiigt<Ni,  in  hiBzeal  for  the  art8>thi9ught 
fit  to  send  them  an  original  desu^n 
of  Pdladio^  every  way  worthy,  of  4^ 
author,  for  their  approbation  .aM 
adoption.     His  lorasbip's  proposal 
put  the  corporation  in  a  prodigious 
pucker ;  the^  all  met  and  looked  un- 
utterable things,  (the  face  of  every 
man  of  them,  like  that  of  Mad)ieth, 
was  '*  as  a  book  where  men  mfght 
read  strange  matters,*')  they. ate  a 
dinner,  ana  agreed  to  summon  a 
special  court  to  consider  of  it,  and  It 
was  moreover  darkly  hinted  that  they 
would  eat  another  afterwards, should 
the  momentous  affair  in  hand  be  sa- 
tisfactorily disposed  of.    The  ques- 
tion, however,  which  they  discussed, 
was  not,  whether  the  plan  suggested 
would  be  suitable  or  judicious,  but 
whether  this  same  Palladio  was    a 
freeman  of  the  city.     The  debate 
began  to  turn  entirely  on  the  point 
so  unexpectedly  mooted,  and  was 
carried  on  with  great  animation,  un- 
til at  last  a  worthy  deputy  observed 
that  it  was  of  little  consequence,  as 
it  had  been  long  notorious  that  the 
party  in  question  was  a  Papist,  whose 
design  of  course  was  inadmissible 
on  principle.    Such  intelligence  was 
decisive ;  it  elicited  a  burst  of  ortho- 
dox indignation,  and  the  corporators, 
with  true  burgomaster  sagacity,  at 
once  adopted  the  plan  of  a  French 
Protestant,  who  hadi  originally  been 
a  shipbuilder.*      The  edifice,  when 
erected,  was  libelled  with  the  parti- 
cularly clumsy  name  of  a  *' mansion- 
house,"  which  every  body  must  per- 
ceive is  a  wretched  abuse  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  such  a  bulky  allegory  is 
thrust  upon  the  facade,  that  uie  ar- 
tist has  been  obliged  to  place  the 
plump  figure  of  Plenty  on  her  knees, 
because  there  is  not  enough  of  room 
for  her  to  stand  erect.    It  is,  how- 
ever,  altogether  quite  as  felicitous 
an   exemplification  of  '*  fitness  of 
things,"  according  to  civic  percep- 
tion, as  the  lonely  dwarfish  statue  to 
be  seen  in  the  centre  of  so  many  of 


the  squares,  which  i^  so  completely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  sphere  in 
which  it  is  stationed,  as  to  suggest 
a .  resemblance  to  some  St  Bartho- 
lomew gilt  gingerbread  king,  stuck 
among  turnip-tops  in  a  green-gro- 
cer's stall. 

This  indeed  is  not  absolutely  as 
offensive  as  the  former  system  of 
cooping  up  a  few  frightened  sheep, 
wUh  sooty  fleeces  and  meagre  car- 
casses, in  a  wooden  paling,  by  way  of 
Improving  on  the  rus  in  urbcy  through 
the  introductipn  of  pastoral  associa- 
tions. Indeea,  the  few  squares  that 
existed  in  London  antecedent  to 
1770,  were  rather  sheep-walks,  pad- 
docks, and  kitchen  gardens,  than  any 
thinst  else.  Grosvenor  Square  in 
particular,  fenced  round  with  a  rude 
wooden  railing,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  lumpish  brick  piers  at  in- 
tervals of  every  half-dozen  yards, 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  a 
pond  than  a  parterre ;  and  as  for  Ha- 
nover Square,  it  had  very  much  the 
air  of  a  sorry  cow-yard,  where  black- 

§uards  were  to  be  seen  assembled 
ally,  playing  at  hussel-cap  up  to  their 
ankles  in  mire.  Cavenoish  Square 
was  then  for  the  first  time  dignified 
with  a  statue,  in  the  modem  uniform 
of  the  Guards,  mounted  on  a  charger, 
d  Vantique,  richly  gilt  and  burnish- 
ed ;  and  Red  Lion  Square,  elegant- 
ly so  called  from  the  sign  of  an  ale- 
shop  at  the  corner,  presented  the 
anomalous  appendages  of  two  ill- 
constructed  watch-houses  at  either 
end,  with  an  ungainly  naked  obelisk 
in  the  centre,  which,  by  the  by,  was 
understood  to  be  the  site  of  Oliver 
Cromwell'sre-interment.  St  James's 
Park  abounded  in  apple-trees,  which 
Pepys  mentions  having  laid  under 
contribution  by  6tealth,while  Charles 
and  his  queen  were  actually  walking 
within  sight  of  him.f 

In  1 744  there  were  only  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  houses,  and 
twenty-one  stable  yards,  on  the 
whole  of  the  great  property  called 
White  Conduit  Mead,  comprising 
New  Bond  Street,  Conduit  Street, 


*  This  was  somewhat  in  character  witli  tlie  degree  of  civilisation  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  attained  in  the  consulship  of  Memnaius,  who,  when  sending  some  of  the 
choicest  pieces  of  Grecian  sculpture  to  Rome,  touk  a  receipt  from  tU^  ^\\\^-\scQi.«\5£t^ 
obliging  him  to  provide  as  good,  should  any  of  them,  N\\v\\e  \tv  \\\%  ^w^Xa^^j^^^wk:^ 
to  be  damaged  or  lost, 
f  The  quaint  style  of  this  old  writer  is  sometimes  not  a  \\U\ejfci\^«t\»\wTi%.    ^'fc 
mentions  tiaving  seen  JUiyor- General  Harrison  "  banf^eA,  Atwm,  %sii^  i^^^VwKt^^^ 
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Brook  Street,  Woodstock  Street, 
Silver  Street,  Great  George  Street, 
Pedley  Street,  South  Molton  Row, 
Paradise  Rowland  Lancashire  Court* 
This  simple  fact,  contrasted  with  the 
present  state  of  the  West-end,  will 
abundantly  serve  to  shew  how  ma- 
terially the  metropolis  must  havetn* 
creased  in  extent  daring  the  last 
century;  and  yet  long  before  the 
period  in  question,  it  was  described 
as  **  a  roaiestical  citie,  whidh,  for 
hugenesse,  concourse,  nauigation, 
trade,  and  populosity,  very  nardly 
might  glue  place  to  anie  other  in 
Europ^'  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  materially  the  process  of  Lon- 
don was  influenced,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  question  as  to  how  far 
the  growth  of  such  a  capital  actually 
militated  against  the  interests  of  the 
nation  as  a  political  state,  occasioned 
a  controversy  that  commenced  about 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  perhaps 
even  now  we  would  be  justified  in 
calling  it  a  moot  point,  of  which  it 
can  only  be  said,  adhuc  sub  judice 
lis  est.  Some  maintained  that  the 
heart  could  never  become  too  big 
for  the  body,  while  others  rather 
compared  the  capital  of  a  realm  to 
tiie  head  of  the  human  frame,  which 
indicated  weakness  and  distemper, 
if  it  exceeded  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  other  members. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  the 
village  of  Holborn  or  Oldboum,  was 
first  joined  to  London  properly  so 
called,  and  a  great  part  ot  High  Hol- 
born was  not  then  in  existence.  St 
Giles's  also  wnas  at  that  time  the  site 
of  a  village,  but  it  was  not  consider- 
ed even  contiguous  to  London ;  and 
as  for  Westminster,  it  was  merely  a 
small  town  on  the  southwest  and 
south  sides  of  St  James's  Park. 
There  were  ^rdens  upon  each  side 
of  the  Strand,  while  the  Haymarket 
had  a  hed^  on  one  side  and  a  ragged 
thicket  or  underwood  on  the  other. 
The  bills  of  mortality  were  first 
printed  in  1606,  and  it  appears  from 
them,  that  there  was  very  little  in- 
crease in  the  city  during  the  twenty- 
six  following  years ;  for,  in  1606  and 
1607,  there  died  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  annually,  a  number 
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which  rose  only  to  eight  and  nine 
thousand  in  1632  and  1688.  This  of 
course  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  general  outcry  against  the  en- 
croachments of  brick  and  mortar 
^en  so  prevalent,  that  the  le^sla- 
ture  passed  a  law  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  pro- 
hibiting the  erection  of  any  further 
buildings  within  the  precincts  of  the 
city.  The  act,  it  is  true,  was  merely 
probationary,  as  it  was  to  expire  at 
ttie  close  of  the  next  session  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  its  effects  were  not  so 
transitory  as  its  nominal  duration, 
for  it  discouraged  the  builders,  and 
materially  obstructed  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  city. 

During  the  whole  of  King  James's 
reign,  no  houses  were  erected  with- 
out the  Royal  license,  and  the 
people  therefore,  as  they  increased, 
graaually  emigrated  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Thus,  the  restriction 
upon  London  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  indirect  causes  to  which  we  may 
ascribe  the  plantation  of  New  Eng- 
land, Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the 
Bermudas,  all  of  which  originated  at 
the  time  of  its  operation.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  population  could  not  be 
draughted  off  to  the  Trans-Atlantic 
settlements  in  the  full  proportion  of 
its  increase,  the  want  of  houses  be- 
gan to  be  so  severely  felt,  that  the 
people  petitioned  to  take  off  a  re* 
straint  so  inconvenient  to  the  public 
His  Majesty  acceded  to  their  desire, 
and  the  increase  of  London,  accord- 
ingly, within  the  next  seven-and- 
t  wenty  years,  so  much  surpassed  that 
of  any  former  period,  as  to  produce 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand 
burials  in  1656  and  1657,  although 
rebellion  and  civil  wars  had  oc- 
curred within  tiie  interval.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  these  results 
become  manifest,  than  the  former 
clamour  against  the  builders  was  re- 
newed; and  Oliver  Cromwell,  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  a  popular  im- 
post, laid  a  tax  on  the  new  founda^ 
tions,  from  which,  as  appears  by  the 
records  of  the  Exchequer,  not  more 
than  L.20,000  were  derived,  clear  of 
all  the  charges  incidental  to  its  col- 
lection. At  the  same  time  it  neces- 
sarily retarded  the  growth  of  the  me- 
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Charing- Crosi,  he  (  Harrison)  looking  as  cheerful  as  any  man  could  in  that  condition.** 
Ife  also  gravely  informs  us  tbat  Sir  Henry  Vane,  when  sJbovkX.  to  ^  VaDkfta^4.  ^\i 
TofFerHiU,  urgently  requested  the  executioner  to  take  oS  Yi\%  Yieaii  «o  «a  isAitXA 
Aart  a  seton  which  happened  to  be  uncicatrized  in  hva  iieckX 
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tropoliflj  and  the  people,  for  want  of  unhappy  eflfect  produced  by  a  com* 

houses,  again  emigrated  as  before,  binatiouofa  similar  kind;  great  in 

and  began  to  plant  the  flourishing  all  its  parts,  wiUi  its  original  little* 

colony  of  Jamaica.  ness,  it  very  nearly  approximates  to 

The  burials  after  the  Restoration,  the  character  of  a  barn.   Inigo  Jones 

we  find,  amounted  to  near  23,000  doubtless  desired  to  erect  an  edifice 

yearly,  so  that  the  city,  under  all  cir-  of  stately  Roman  aspect,  but  he  was 

eumstances,  seems  to  have  increased  cramped  in  his  design,  and,  there- 

one*third.  fore,  only  aspired  to  make  a  first- 

The  interference  of  Parliament  fmr  rate  barn;  so  far  unquestionably  the 

the  prevention  of  architectural  im«  treat  architect  has  succeeded.  Then, 

provements  at  a  time  when  they  looking  to  those  details  of  London 

were  so  much  needed,  can  hardly  be  architecture,  which  appear  more  pe- 

wondered  at,  when  we  reflect  that  culiarly  connected  with  the  dignity 

^e  same  enlightened  legislators  im-  of  the  nation,  what  can  we  say  of  it, 

posed  a  tax  upon  imported  pain^  but  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is 

ings,  to  be  levied  at  so  much  per  worse  lodged  than  the  chief  magis- 

foot, — a  piece  of  Vandalism  which  trate  of  Glaris  or  Zug,  while  the  de« 

goes  far  towards  accounting  for  the  bates  of  the  most  powerful  assembly 

backwardness  of  the  fine  arts   in  in  the  world  are  carried  on  in  a 

England  even  at  this  day,  building,  (or,  a  return  to  Westmin- 

«  „    ,           ^,.              ,  ,  ^  ster  Hall,)  which  will  bear  no  com- 

«  Such  assemblies,  you  might  swear,  j^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  Stadthouse  at  Am- 

Meet  when  butchers  bait  a  bear.  IxerdBm  1     The  city,  however,  as  a 

We  are  the  contemporaries  of  a  whole,    presents  a  combination  of 

street-building  generation,  but  the  magnitude  and  grandeur,  which  we 

grand  maxim  of  the  nineteenth  cen«  should  in  vain  look  for  elsewhere,  al- 

tury,  in  their  management  of  mason-  though  with  all  its  immensity  it  has 

ry,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else,  as  not  yet  realized  the  quaint  predic- 

far  as  we  can  discover,  appears  to  laon  of  James  the  First, — that  Lon- 

lie  in  that  troublesome  line  of  Mac-  don  would  shortly  be  England,  and 

beth's  soliloquy,  coding  with, "  'twere  England  would  be  London, 

well  it  were  done  quickly."    It  is  In  these  our  times,  with  an  a- 

notorious  that  many  of  the  leases  mount  of  human  habitations  hardly 

of  new  dwelling-houses  contain  a  short  of  two  hundred  thousand,  it 

clause  against  dancing,  lest  the  pre-  certainly  requires  some  exertion  of 

mises  should  suffer  from  a  mazurka,  fancy  to  conceive  what  it  must  have 

tremble  at  a  gallopade,  or  fall  pros-  been  under  Uie  dynasty  of  the  Planta- 

trate  under  the  inflictions  of  *'  the  genets,  surrounded  as  it  was  with 

parson's  farewell,"*  or  ^  the  wind  spacious  forests,  in  which,  according 

that  shakes  the  barley."  The  system  to    an   ancient  chronicle,    **  were 

of  building,  or  rather  "  running  up"  a  woody  groves  of  wild  beasts ;  in  the 

house  first,  and  afterwards   provi-  cover  whereof  did   lurk  store    of 

ding  it  with  a  false  exterior,  meant  to  bucks  and  does,  wild  boars  and  bulls, 

deceive  the  eye  with  the  semblance  and  other  outlandish  animals  beyond 

of  carved  stone,  is  in  itself  an  abso-  count."    The  same  authority  gives 

lute  abomination*    Besides,  Greek  an  elaborate  account  of  the  royal 

architecture,  so  magnificent  when  on  justs  in  Smithfield,  after  the   suc- 

a  large  scale,  becomes  perfectly  ri-  cesses  of  the  Black  Prince,  ^  there 

diculous  when  applied  to  a  private  beynge  present  thereat  three  kynges, 

street-mansion,  or  a  haberdasher's  that  is  to  say,  the  Kjmg  of  Engelond, 

warehouse.    St  Paul's  Church,  Co-  the  Kyng  of  FVaunce,  and  the  Kyng 

vent-Grarden,  is  an  instance  of  the  of  Scotlond,  and  manye  other  grete 


*  This  old  Eoglish  dance  must  have  been  a  remarkably  graceful  performance.    It 
was  8  prime  favourite  in  the  Court  of  Charles  IL    The  figure  is  as  follovrs :  **  Meet 
all,  and  take  each  other's  woman, — four  slips  to  the  left  hand  (  back  all,  and  fouK 
slips  to  the  right :  men  rise  once;  women  rise  once*,  n«e  ^\  lo^t  >L\m«%> ^w\ \.'^^^ 
each  other's  iroaiaa.    Tata  being  rtpeated ,  the  ftrst  womin  «^<sxi%«%^^()cLV)cv^«»^'^^* 

mui,  while  the  laat  eheagee  with  his  own.    Then  change  w\t\\  \}lcift  ^»aX  ^«sifBAa^\  ^^ 

iroman  changes  with  the  last  man ;  set  all,  and  turn  s\n^\e.' 
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lordys  of  diverBes  vegyons,  with  a  the  matutinal  huckster  may  be  seea 
fayre  and  ffentil  iadye  ledynge  every  administer ing  to  co8termonger8,hack- 
lordysbry  dell/' a  fact  certainly  little  ney»coadimen,  and  ''fair  women 
creditable  to  the  ^lantry  of  our  without  discretion/'  a  fluid  "  all  hot, 
peerage  of  the  old  regime.  At  the  all  hot^"  yclept  by  the  initiated  elder 
same  time,  it  is  but  an  act  of  Justice  wine,  which,  we  should  think,  mi^ht 
to  John  Bull  senior  to  add,  that  his  gire  the  partakers  a  tolerable  notion 
chronicler  (politely  speaking)  is  not  of  the  fermenting  beverage  extracted 
absolutely  "  particular  to  a  shade/'  by  Tartars  from  mare's  milk  not  par- 
as he  gravely  assures  us  in  another  ticularly  fresh.  Hard  by  we  find  a 
part  of  his  diary,  that  there  were  decent  matron  superintending  her 
about  those  days  '*  grete  and  stren^e  tea-table  at  the  lamp-post,  and  ten- 
batailes  of  sparwes  in  Engelond  m  derinff  to  a  remarkably  select  com- 
diverses  places,  wherof  the  bodyes  pany  little  blue  delft  cups  of  bohea, 
were  founden  in  yefeldesdede  with*  filled  from  time  to  time  from  a  pro- 
oughte  noumbre*"  He  also  eulo-  digious  kettle,  that  simmers  uncea- 
gized  the  ladieeof  London  as  so  pre-  singly  on  its  charcoal  tripod,  though 
eminent  for  a  cardinal  feminine  vir-  the  refractory  cad  often  protests  that 
tue  much  admired  in  all  ages,  that  the  fuel  fails  before  the  boiling  stage 
they  might  be  *'  paralleled  with  the  is  consummated  by  an  ebullition, 
Sabine  women,"  to  none  of  whom  Hither  approaches  perhaps  an  inter- 
King  Solomon's  jewel  of  gold  in  a  esting  youth  from  Magherastaphena, 
swine's  snout  can  be  supposed  to  who,  ere  night-fall,  is  destined  to 
have  applied.  figure  in  some  police-office  as  a 
^  The  metropolis,a8  we  have  already  ''juvenile  delinquent"  The  shiver- 
hinted,  presents  certain  features  of  ing  sweep,  who  has  just  travelled 
peculiar  interest  just  at  that  unpopu-  through  half  a  dozen  stacks  of  chim- 
lar  dreamy  hour  when  stars  "begin  neys,  also  quickens  every  motion  of 
to  pale  their  ineffectual  fires,"  and  ue  his  wearv  little  limbs,  when  he  comes 
drowsy  twilight  of  the  doubtful  day  within  sight  of  the  destined  break- 
brightens  apace  into  the  fulness  of  fast,  and  beholds  the  reversionary 
morning,  "  blushing  like  an  Eastern  heel  of  a  loaf  and  roll  of  butter 
bride.''  Then  it  is  that  the  extremes  awaiting  his  arrival.  Another  un- 
of  society  first  meet  under  circum-  failing  visitor  is  the  market-gardener, 
stances  well  calculated  to  indicate  on  his  way  to  deposit  before  the 
the  moral  widUi  between  their  se-  Covent  Garden  piazza  such  a  pyra- 
veral  conditions.  The  gilded  chariot  mid  of  cabbages  as  mieht  well  have 
bowls  alon^  from  square  to  square  been  manurea  in  the  soil  with JVIaster 
with  its  delicate  patrimonial  possess-  Jack's  justly  celebrated  bean-stalk, 
or,  bearing  him  homeward  in  cele-  Surely  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
rity  and  silenee,  worn  with  lassitude,  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  The 
and  heated  witii  wine  quaffed  at  his  female  portion  of  such  assemblages, 
third  rout,  after  having  deserted  the  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  poor 
oft-seen  ballet,  or  withdrawn  in  pet-  Salopian  strawberry-carriers,  many 
tish  disgust  at  the  utterance  of  a  false  of  whom  have  walked  already  at 
harmony  in  the  opera.  A  cabriolet  least  four  miles,  with  a  troublesome 
hurries  past  him  still  more  rapidly*  burden^and  for  a  miserable  pittance 

T. —.-^^S.^^..     .^     f__1.2 ..-LI               1            •      •  ___    _____»_                  '^\_                   J                I'll    * 


bearing  a  fashlomible  physician,  on  —egg-women,  with  sundry  still-bom 

the  fret  at  having  been  summoned  chickens,  goslings,  and  turkey-pouts 

prematurely  from  the  comforts  of  a  --and  passing  milk-maidens,  peripa- 

second  sleep  in  a  voluptuous  cham-  tetic  under  the  yoke  of  their  douole 

ber,on  an  experimental  visit  to  pail.    Their  professional  cry  is  sin- 

« lUlie  tb.  w.  head.  .„d  ^  the  p«t.  §Sj„S'i^i^S  .T  muKil 

Orwi|g^f.'..e  relume  the  .wia.a.i„,  ^ dl*^S?;f '0^^'^^" 

®^*-  thus,— 

At  the  corners  of  streets  of  traffic,  «  Mugs,  jogs,  and  porrmgers, 

and  more  especially  Up  in  theilrret  aiddovS;  in  the  cellar." 

«  Where  ftmed  St  Giles's  ancient  limits  They  are  in  general  a  hale,  comely, 

V^^j "  well-favouTw  Tace»  Tv«VwV3b»x»xA\tk% 
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the  sflsertion  of  the  author  of  Trivia 
to  the  contrary.* 

The  most  revohiDg  spectacle  to 
any  one  of  sensibility  which  usually 
presents  itself  about  this  hour,  is  the 
painful  progress  of  the  jaded,  found- 
ered, and  terrified  droves  of  catUe 
that  one  necessarily  must  see  not 
unftvqoently  struggling  on  to  the 
appointed  slaughter-house,  perhaps 
after  three  days  during  which  they 
have  been  running 
*'  Their  course  of  saflforing  in  the  public 
way." 

On  such  occasions  we  have  often 
wished  ourselves  *'  fur  from  the  sight 
of  citv,  spire,  or  sound  of  minster 
clock.^'  One  feels  most  for  the  sheep 
and  lambs,  when  the  softened  fancy 
recurs  to  the  streams  and  hedgerows, 
and  pleasant  pastures,  from  whence 
the  woolly  exiles  have  been  ejected ; 
and  yet  the  emotion  of  pity  is  not 
wholly  unaccompanied  by  admira- 
tion at  the  sagacity  of  the  canine  dis- 
ciplinarians tnat  bay  them  remorse- 
lessly forward,  and  sternly  refuse  the 
stragglers  permission  to  make  a  re- 
connoissance  on  the  road.  They  are 
highly  respectable  members  of  so- 
ciety these  same  sheep-does,  and  we 
wisn  we  could  say  as  much  for  ^  the 
curs  of  low  degree,"  that  just  at  the 
same  hour  begin  to  prowl  up  and 
down  St  Giles's,  and  to  and  fro  in  It, 
seeking  what  they  may  devour,  with 
the  fear  of  the  Alderman  of  Cripple- 
ffate  Within  before  their  eyes.  The 
feline  kind,  however,  have  reason  to 
think  themselves  in  more  duiger  at 
the  first  round  of  the  watering  cart, 
for  we  have  often  rescued  an  unsus- 
picious tortoise-shell  from  the  felo- 
nious designs  of  a  skin-dealer,  who 
was  about  to  lay  violent  hands  on  un- 
offending puss,  while  she  was  watch- 
ing the  process  of  making  bread 
through  the  crevices  of  a  Scotch 
grating.f 

Another  animal  «tn  generis^  occa- 
sionally visible  about  the  same  cock- 
crowing  season,  is  the  parliamentary 
reporter,  shufHing  to  roost,  and  a  more 
slovenly-looking  operative  from  sun- 


rise to  sunset  is  rarely  to  be  seen. 
There  has  probably  been  a  double 
debate,  and  between  three  and  five 
o'clock  he  has  written  "a  column 
bould**  No  one  can  well  mistake 
him.  The  features  are  often  Irish-, 
the  gait  jaunty  or  resolutely  brisk, 
but  neither  *'-  buxom,  blithe,  nor  de- 
bonnair,"  complexion  wan,  expres- 
sion pensive,  and  the  entire  propriety 
of  the  toilette  disarranged  and  dego' 
gie.  The  stuff  that  he  nas  perpetra- 
ted is  happily  no  longer  present  to 
his  memory,  and  neither  placeman's 
sophistry  nor  patriot's  rant  will  be 
likely  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
his  repose.  Intense  fatigue,  whether 
intellectual  or  manual,  however,  is 
not  the  best  security  for  sound  slum- 
ber at  any  hour,  more  particularly  in 
the  morning. 

Even  at  tiiis  hour  the  swart  Savoy- 
ard (JiHus  nuUius)  issues  forth  on 
his  diurnal  pilgrimage,  *'  remote,  un- 
friended, melancholy,  slow,"  to  ex- 
cruciate on  his  superannuated  hurdy- 
furdy  that  sublime  melody,  **  the 
undred  and  seventh  psalm,"  or  the 
plaintive  sweetness  of  •*  Isabel,"  per- 
naps  speculating  on  a  breakfast  for 
himself  and  Pugsomewhere  between 
Knightsbridge  and  Old  Brentford. 
Poor  fellow  I  Could  he  procure  a  few 
bones  of  mutton,  how  hard  would  it 
be  for  his  hungry  comprehension  to 
understand  the  displeasure  which 
similar  objects  occasioned  to  Attila 
on  the  plains  of  Champagne  ! 

Then  the  too  frequent  preparations 
foraNewgate  execution — but  enough 
of  such  details ;  it  is  the  muse  of  Mr 
Crabbe  that  alone  could  do  them  jus- 
tice. We  would  say  to  the  great  city, 
in  the  benedictory  spirit  of  the  pa- 
triot of  Venice, — esto  perpetua  !  mt- 
withstanding  thy  manifold  **  honest 
knaveries,"  peace  be  within  thy  walls, 
and  plenty  pervade  thy  palaces,  that 
thou  mayst  ever  approve  thyself, 
oh  queen  of  capitals, 

"  Like   Samson's  riddle  in   the  sacred 

song, 
A  springing  sweet  still  flowing  from  the 

strong  !** 


*  <*  On  doors  the  stllow  milk-maid  chalks  her  gains  i 
Oh !  bow  unlike  the  milk-audd  of  tbd  plahis !" 

f  They  say  that  no  town  hi  Europe  is  without  a  Scotchman  foT  «Si\\AMi\M»ii\.*  TVC\% 
trade  in  London  is  generally  professed  by  North  Britons,  ax^d  \t  \«  sX'iwv^  ^  c»k»»  ^ 
alarm  to  n  stranger  if  he  notices  the  enormoun  column  of  >AiMk  smoV*  'vV\<^\"^  «s3«*^ 
ted  from  their  premises  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning. 
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Tm  origin  of  the  illustrious  fatnilj 
was  German,  and  the  name  Nassau. 
Thej  mount  to  the  highest  German 
antiquity,  and  tiie  highest  European 
rank,  for  they  boast  of  having  given 
an  Emperor  Adolphus  Nassau  to 
Germany,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  is  surer  ground  for 
the  possession  of  the  provinces  of 
Gueldres  and  Zutphen,  by  their  an- 
cestor. Count  Otho  of  Nassau,  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  and  his  de- 
scendants either  preserved  or  in- 
creased his  possessions,  until  they 
stood  among  the  most  prominent  of 
the  great  northern  barons,  and  were 
deemed  to  be  entitled  to  the  first 
honours  of  the  general  Flemish  go- 
▼ernment.  In  tne  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Archduke  Philip  to  Spain, 
Engilbert,  second  Earl  of  Nassau, 
was  appointed  by  him  Grovemor-GJe- 
neral  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  from 
this  period  commenced  the  new  for- 
tunes of  the  family,  which,  after  try- 
ing them  by  every  difficulty  that 
could  develope  courage  and  talent, 
ended  by  placing  them  upon  the 
native  throne. 

Engilbert  died  without  children, 
but  he  left  a  brother,  John,  to  whom, 
or  rather  to  his  able  and  gallant  sons, 
he  bequeathed  his  territories.  On 
the  death  of  John,  Henry  of  Nassau, 
the  elder  son,  inherited  the  family 
possessions  in  the  Netherlands.  Wil- 
liam, the  younger,  became  master  of 
those  in  Germany.  Both  brothers 
were  favourites  of  fortune.  The  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  Grermany 
was  the  grand  prize  of  the  time.  It 
was  contended  for  by  the  two  lead- 
ing spirits  of  the  age,  Charles  the  Fifth 
•and  Francis  the  First,  two  men  of 
great  abilities,  great  ambition,  and 
sharing  between  tliem  all  the  re- 
sources of  Europe.  The  contest  was 
made  still  more  striking  by  the  com- 
plete contrast  of  their  characters: 
Francis,  a  Frenchman,  when  France 
was  the  land  of  chivalry,  and  made 
by  nature  to  be  the  representative  of 
his  nation;  daring,  brilliant,  and  de- 
voted to  military  famei  but  rash, 
fickle,  and  voluptuous :-» Charles,  the 
Oerman,  Id  an  the  leading  features 
of  A/8  mind,  brave,  calm,  and  per- 
severing;  but  charged  with  mista- 


king obstinacy  for  firmness,  and  m^ 
venty  for  justice,  personal  resent- 
ment for  the  rights  of  his  empire,  and 
personal  prejudice  for  the  honour  of 
his  religion. 

The  governorship  of  th&Netheiv 
lands  had  made  Henry  of  Nassau 
familiar  with  the  interests  of  the 
empire,  add  his  gratitude  to  the 
Archduke  may  have  bound  him  to 
the  cause  of  Charles.  The  young 
Emperor  acknowledged,  in  the  event, 
that  to  this  powerful  and  zealous 
friend  he  VFas  largely  indebted  for 
the  crown;  and,  as  a  proof  of  hit 
gratitude,  Henry  was  selected    to 

Elaoe  the  diadem  of  the  Ceesars  on 
is  head  at  the  coronation.  But  bis 
fortunes  were  not  yet  complete.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  he  was 
deputed  by  Charles  to  do  the  stipu- 
lated homage  to  France  for  the  coun^ 
ties  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  The 
French  king,  struck  with  his  accom- 
plishments, or  anxious  to  conciliate 
so  distinguished  a  noble,  offered  him 
the  hana  of  Claudia,  sister  of  PhiiW 
bert  Chelon,  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
By  this  marriage,  the  principality  of 
Orange  came  mto  the  family;  Phi- 
libert  dying  childless,  and  his  terri- 
tories descending  to  his  nephew. 
Prince  Reveus,  the  son  of  Henry 
and  Claudia. 

The  fortunes  of  the  second  bro- 
ther, William,  were  still  more  me- 
morable. He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  early  and  intrepid  adoption 
of  Protestantism,  when  this  adop- 
tion menaced  him  with  the  power  of 
the  most  profligate  and  formidable 
t3rranny  that  ever  cruslied  the  hu- 
man mind;  and  from  him  was  de- 
scended a  son,  who  was  to  fifl^ht  the 
battle  of  religious  truth  with  a  ge- 
nius and  courage  worthy  of  the 
highest  name,  and  the  most  illustri- 
ous cause.  That  son  was  the  great 
William  of  Nassau,  born  in  15dd,  at 
Dillemberg,  in  the  county  of  Nassau, 
and,  by  the  testament  of  Prince  Re- 
veus, who  died  without  children. 
Prince  of  Chalons  and  Orange. 

The  accession  of  Philip  IL  to  the 
Spanish  throne  threw  the  Netlier- 
laads  into  universal  alarm.  It  threat- 
ened them  with  all  the  pressures  of 
a  foreign  goveinmsaX,  wu6^  i^dax.  %<;w 
vernment  wV«\A^^  \>y  «^  xyreax  v^vi^i 
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but  two  principles,  bijo^otiy  and  des-  command  of  wealth.    But  tLere  are 

potuim«   Charles  had  been  stem  and  resources  in  the  sjstem  of  things 

haughty^  but  he  was  a  Fleming.   He  that  singularly  baffle  the  calcula- 

respected  the  public  feelings,  if  he  tions  of  man.    Suddenly,  and  by  a 


jealous  of  the  public  rights;  and,  change  little  short  of  miraculous,  a 

to  the  last^  the  people  forgot,  in  the  stream  of  gold  was  poured  in  upon 

brurery,  the  steadiness,  and  the  gran-  Spain — an  influx  of  wealth  that  made 

deur  of  their  countryman,  the  casual  all  past  opulence  poor,  covered  a 

oppression  by  which  he  made  them  nation  to  which  the  poorest  commu- 

fisel  that  he  was  their  lord.    But  nity  of  Europe  had  been  rich.    The 

with  Philip  they  had  no  tie ;  he  was  magnificent  discovery  of  the  Western 

of  neither  .their  country,  their  ha-  World  opened  a  treasure-house  to 

hiti^  nor  their  language;  he  disdain-  the  Spaniard,  that,  e^en  to  our  day, 

ed  thcdr  nation ;  he  scorned  that  neither  national  prodigality,  nor  the 

ooauneroe   on  which  they  prided  vanity  of  kings,  had  been  able  to  ex- 

themselTea ;  and  he  hated  the  privi-  haust ;  and  which  continued  pouring 

Isges  that  distinguished  them  still  forth  its  gold  and  jewels,  until  the 

more  justly  than  weir  opulence.  He  time  came  for  retaliating  tyranny  by 

was  a  Spaniard;  and  the  character,  rebellion,  and  the  long  servitude  of 

in  that   day,  implied   haughtiness,  South  America  was  righted  by  the 

eontempt  of  industry,  fiery  persecu-  sword. 

tion,  and  a  passion  for  carrying  all        Charles  V.  had  resigned  his  domi- 

tiiuigi  by  the  sword.    Spain  had  ta-  nions  on  the  25th  of  October,  1655, 

ken  tibie  lead  for  a  century  in  war;  but  in  Brussels,  in  the  presence  of  an 

it  was  war  unmitigated  by  even  those  assemblage  of  princes  and  nobles 

nider  graces  that  in  other  lands  con-  worthy  of  so  solemn  an  occasion. 

cealed  its  deformity.    The  Spanish  The  German  empire  was  given  to 

Bellona  wore  no  embroidered  gar-  Ferdinand  his  brother;  but  his  son 

ment,  and  no  armour  glittering  from  Philip,  constituted  sovereign  of  the 

the  hands  of  the  '*  artificer  of  the  remaiaing  and  much  more  powerful 

tods.'*     ^e  was  a  naked  savage,  share  of  nis  dominions,  became  in 

Srom  bead  to  foot  dipped  in  blood,  one  day  King  of  Naples,  Sicily,  Spain, 

stalking  through  the  field  with  pro-  and  Duke  of  the  Netherlands. 
digious  power,  but  merciless  in  her        All  povirer  is  comparative ;  and,  in 

tnumphs,  and  knowing  no  close  to  the  scale  of  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth 

conquest  but  massacre.   The  French  century,  the  tremendous  power  of 

of  mat  day  were  the  cavaliers  of  Philip  made  all  other  sovereignty 

Europe,  the  Grermans  the  soldiers,  kick  the  beam.    Wliile  England  was 

the  ItaUttis  the  hirelings,  and  the  rude,  still  weakened    by  her  civil 

Spenurds  tiie  prize-fighters.  wars,  and  embittered  by  religious 

•   The  long  duration  of  the  Grothic  distractions, — Germany,  but  the  frag* 

and  Moorish  contests  had  turned  ments  of  kingdoms,  struggling  for 

the  people  into  desperadoes,  and  the  superiority  or  for  existence,  and  still 

ehiemins  into  tjrrants.    A  perverted  more  enfeebled  by  religious  diatrac- 

reliffion  had  at  once  inflamed  their  tions, — France,  worn  out  by  foreign 

mride  and  hnrdened   their    hearts,  defeat,  festering  with  party  struggles. 

Their  seclusion  from  other  countries  and  already  feeling  the  first  throes  of 

had  made  them  ignorant  of  the  gene-  that  terrible  conflict  in  which  cor- 

nd  progresa  of  manners  in  Europe,  ruption,  the  civil  sword,  and  foreign 
while  &eir  conquest  of  the  Moors  violence,  were  to  make  the  name  of 
had  swelled  the  national  insolence,  the  League  conspicuous  among  the 
by  the  double  triumph  over  enemies  calamities  of  nations, — Philip,  in 
and  infidels.    To  invest  this  power-     Spain,  governed  a  nation  of  the  first 

fid  and  extraordinary  people  with  warriors  of  the  world ;  in  Italy,  the 

the  highest  facilities  for  disturbing  masters  of  the  Oriental  trade,  the 

Europe,  there  was  but  one  thing  still  most  brilliant  known;  and  in  the 
required, — ^money.  The  Spaniard  Netherlands,  the  most  opulent  com- 
waa  poor,  and  the  exhaustion  of  his     munities,  the  most  unrivalled  manu- 

coontry  by  a  war  of  seven  centuries,  facturers,  and  the  most  vl^QtQ>>&s^>  W- 

not  less  than  his  original  scorn  of  telligent,  and  \oTd\'^  'nc.^  ^l  tbisx- 
eommene,  seemed  to  pltLce  him  at     chants  thai  ever  tx%N^t%^^V^  %km^% 
MB  immaBfunble  dietence  from  the        Btttt^e&^«D\a^'^Vii^^%s^«>' 
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barbarian.  He  had  the  baughtineaB 
of  his  Aation,  without  their  magna- 
nimity ;  he  was  by  hia  nature  a  lover 
of  human  misery.  He  delighted  in 
cold  blood.  All  things  comoined  to 
make  him  the  most  consummate  of 
tyrants.  Education  had  formed  him 
for  a  bigot;  the  great  talents,  and 
universfiui  power,  of  his  celebrated 
father  had  made  him  envious  of  the 
fame  which  he  had  not  the  faculties 
to  reach;  and  he  resolved  to  be  a 
conqueror,  without  military  science 
or  courage,  and  a  despot^  without  the 
art  to  conciliate,  or  the  power  to 
bow  his  people  to  chains. 

The  Netherlands  were  the  country 
of  freedom,  and  Philip's  first  exploit 
was  to  overthrow  tiieir  privileges. 
A  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Gateau  Cambresis  bound  his  late 
enemy  to  assist  him  with  the  French 
troops,  in  his  design ;  and  thus  forti- 
fied, he  summoned  the  memorable 
assembly  of  the  States  at  Ghent,  in 
July  1559.  But  he  was  met,  at  the 
first  step,  by  an  opposition  whose 
source  he  could  scarcely  develope. 
His  specious  declarations  of  respect 
for  the  national  independence,  were 
met  by  plain  demands  that  he  should 
give  effect  to  his  words  by  reaiitiea, 
that  be  should  retrench  his  imposts, 
send  back  the  foreign  garrisons,  and 
limit  the  high  offices  of  state  to  nap 
tives.  The  last  stipulation  for  once 
overcame  the  political  wiliness  of 
the  tyrant.  He  burst  out  with  the 
indignant  question — ''  Am  I  not  a 
Spaniard  ?  Would  you  deprive 
me?]' 

His  first  attempt  had  now  obvious- 
ly failed,  and  in  wrath  he  determined 
to  return  to  Spain,  and  there  brood 
over  some  new  project  of  dissimula* 
tion  and  revenge.  One  of  those 
nobles  who  waited  on  him  to  pay 
their  homage  at  his  departure  was 
the  Governor  of  Zealand,  Williami 
Prince,  of  Orajage.  His  last  com- 
mand was  characteristic.  It  was  an 
injunction  to  William  to  expedite  the 
death  of  a  number  of  dtieens  bus* 
pected  of  Protestantism.  This  cruel 
command  could  scarcely  have  been. 
heard  by  the  noble  nature  of  William 
without  some  doud  on  his  brow. 
Philip's  sagadty  had  probably  long 
suspected  ue  allegiance  of  William 
to  his  career  of  perfidy.  But  he 
seems  now  to  have  found  instant 
con£naation  in  bie  countenmc^.  lie 


charged  him  on  the  spot  with  having 
been  ^e  secret  cause  of  his  deteat. 
The  Prince  simply  stated,  that  all 
which  had  been  done  was  *'the  pub- 
lic act  of  the  States."  PhUip,  onee 
more  forgetting  his  disguise,  shook 
him  by  the  arm,  and  furiouslj  ex- 
claimed— *^  No,  it  wa»  not  the  States, 
but  you,  you,  youl"  {No  eon  los 
eetadosy  puo  vos,  vob,  vos  /)  He  now 
sailed  for  Spain,  never  to  return. 

William,. whom  his  nation  still  call 
by  the  well-deserved  title  of  Voder 
Wiiliamy  the  true  father  of  bis  coun- 
try, was  the  eldest  of  the  numerous 
progeny,  five  sons  and  seven  daugh- 
ters^ of  the  Count  of  NassiEtu,  by 
Juliana  Countess  of  Stolberg.  It  is 
no  superstition  to  follow,  in  the  lives 
of  men  destined  for  ^eat  influences 
on  the  world,  the  training  by  which 
Providence  seems  to  prepare  them 
for  greatness.  The  grace  of  William's 
countenance,  or  gratitude  for  the 
services  of  bis  family,  had  made  him 
in  his  boyhood  a  favourite  of  the 
Emperor  Charles,  by  whom  he  had 
been  taken  to  Court,  educated  in  all 
the  knowledge  of  that  day  of  pro- 
found and  active  statesmanship^  and 
trained  to  military  command.  Charles 
had  evidently  conceived  so  high  am 
opinion  of  his  sagacity,  that  even 
when  but  a  boy,  his  pupil  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  most  secret  councils  of 
the  empire,  and  was  present  at  the 
private  interviews  with  ambassar 
dors.  As  a  more  open  di8tincti<Hi, 
William,  at  twenty,  was  appourted 
bearer  of  the  imperial  crown  to  Fer- 
dinand; and  by  a  still  more  import- 
ant distinction,  passing  over  all  his 
generals,  the  Emperor  placed  him, 
still  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  at  the 
head  of  all  his  troops  in  the  Nether- 
lands, with  the  title  of  Generalissi- 
mo. William's  name  at  the  court 
was  descriptive— it  was.  Silence. 

Philip  was  a  bigot  still  more  than 
a  tyrant ;  and  his  religious  seal  was 
more  formidable  than  his  thirst  of 
power*  The  tyrant  strikes  but  at 
those  who  resist  his  authority ;  the 
bigot  indudes  in  the  more  sweeping 
sentence,  all  who  dissent  from  his 
opinion.  The  tyrznt's  violence  is 
public,  the  redstance  is  plain,  the 
victims  are  numbered.  The  bigof  s 
violence  is  personal,  its  grounds  are 
secret,  and  therefore  undefiinable. 
Where  suspicion  constitutes  guilt, 
no  ini&ocL'iiO(&  can  lie  ««c»ix«\  ^xA 
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W&er^^  'ih'^  fnoocent  aad  the  ^Ity  lysed  by  the  sight  of  the  confederates 
.ve'lociipiible  of  being  distinguished  assembling  in  Brussels,  and  march- 
•but  by  the  capriciOtfs  ludgment  of  a  tog  in  procession  to  lay  their  re* 
mlAd  impregnated  wnh  the  love  of  monstrance  before  the  Vice^Queen. 
bloody  ibe'  cniellly  will  be  limited  The  confederates  now  wanted  no- 
only  by -th^  want  «f  power.  thing  but  a  connexion  with  tiie  lower 

nmp  felt  luB^espotism  restricted  ranks  to  give  them  iiill  vigour,  and 

1^  ibe  gteat  lords  lund  opulent  burgh-  they  found  it  in  so  simple  a  thing  as 

era  of  the  Flemish  provinces.  But  the  a  popular  title.     The    transaction 

populiBice  lay  below  tiie  sweep  of  his  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  our 

sceptre.    He  declared  the  Reforma-  own  habits,  and  reminds  us  of  our 

Hon  a  crime  agiUnst  the  state,  and  ancient  alliance  in  manners  and  free- 

HiUB  brought  l£e  blow  down  to  the  dom. 

moat  obscure.  At  once  to  signalize  The  confederates  celebrated  their 
hii  Boalfor  Rome,  and  to  scourgea  meeting  by  a  public  dinner,  a  thing 
neonple  whom,  both  high  and  low,  so  purely  free,  that  under  no  despo- 
nd nated,  he  resolved  to  establish  tic  government  has  it  ever  been 
the  Inqij^tion  in  the  lietherlands.  adopted.    Three  hundred  of  those 

It  wae  established  in  the  year  1 566.  eminent  patriots  dined  together.  De 
The  provinces  were  at  first  disgust-  Brederooe,  Marquis  of  Utrecht,  a 
ed  at  the  sight  of  the  monks  and  man  ofthemost  ancient  birth,  fond  of 
familiars  of  that  dreadful  tribunal  distinction,  possessed  of  remarkable 
Stalking  through  the  country,  and  powers  of  popular  address,  presided, 
pronouncing  insults  to  common  sense,  It  was  the  complete  type  of  a  great 
and  abominations  to  the  spirit  of  English  political  dinner.  The  name 
Ohristittaity,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  which  they  should  take  was  the  topic , 
They  were  next  alarmed  by  their  when  one  ofthe  members  started  up, 
cruelty^  and  finally  roused  into  in-  and  indignantly  observed  of  the  in- 
surrection *^by  the  necessity  of  self-  solence  of  the  government,  that  on 
^^eiiee.  The  whole  of  the  southern  their  remonstrance  being  presented, 
provikices  became  a  scene,  first  of  one  of  the  council,  the  Count  de 
Hondah  ^lecntion,  and  next  of  po-  Berlaimont,had  contemptuously  told 

Sntar  revenge.    The  peasants  aban-  liie  Princess  of  Parma,  that  '*  she  had 

mied  their  tillage,  the  workmen  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  gang  of 

tiieir'manufaetorie8,all  armed  them-  mendicants"  (Gueux.) 

s^vea,  and  all  exercised  a  fierce  re-  The  name  was  caught  by  instinct. 

triiadon  on  the  monks,  and  their  at-  Scorn  for  the  sarcasm  may  have  done 

tMidant  ministers.  The  country  was  something  in  the  choice ;  while  poli- 

kiddenly  in  a  state  of  ruin.  tical  sagacity  may  have  done  more. 

To  retrieve  this  ruin,  now  be-  Thetitle  was  instantly  hailed  with  uni- 

came  the  object  of  the  great  lords,  versal  acclamation.  To  make  the  im- 

■  The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  pression  unalterable,  De  Brederode, 

with  the  Vice-Queen,  brought  the  without  delay,  added  the  deed  to 

minority  of  the  higher  ranks  to  Brus-  the  word,  descended  from  his  chair, 

BwL  There  they  communicated  their  re-appeared  with  a  beggar's  wallet  ou 

thoughts  oii  the  conduct  of  govern-  his  back,  and  a  beggar's  wooden  cup 

meat ;  and  the  manifesto  of  a  confe-  in  his  hand,  swore  to  the  cause,  drank 

deracy  was  drawn  up  by  De  Marnix,  the  general  health  in  his  cup,  and 

Lord  of  Aldigande,  a  man  of  ability  passed  it  round.  As  it  circled  through 

and  lM[ie,-and  signed  bv  the  leading  the  hall,  each  man  pledged  himself 

barons.     The  Inquisition  was  the  to  the  cause.    The  wallet  then  went 

chief  object  of  complaint  in  this  cele-  its  round,  was  finally  nailed  to  the 

bmted  paper,  which  concluded  with  wall  in  the  general  presence,  and 

a  solemn  pledge  never  to  remit  their  there,  amid  shouts  of"  Vivent  les 

efforts  for  Its  removal.    This  bold  Gw^Ma? /"  hung,  as  the  emblem  of  the 

measure  took  the  counciT  of  g^vem^  night,  the  new  palladium  of  Flemish 

ment  totall  v  by  surprise.    Their  de-  liberty. 

cifiion  was  fortunately  postponed  un-  •  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 

til  the  confederation  had  acquired  Counts  Egmont  and  Hqtvl  Vv<^>>yj  ^ 

firmness,  and  in  April  1566,  when  remarkable  exetlioTi)  «^\»\saA  ^ksxsl 

ibe  council  at  laet  met  to  give  their  adding  tbelr  naxae^  \a  ^^  c^tii^^ 

JSnsl  determiiuttioD^  they  were  para«  racy ;  yet^Xm  I3ki\a  lA^N^Vf  «bl  W3^ 
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\y  remarkable  coinciffeneey  tbey  en- 
tered the  baDqueting*-room  ti^ther, 
were  received  with  the  diBtinctioii 
due  to  their  high  rank,  and  suffered 
themselves  to  be  forced  to  join  in  the 
festivity.  "  Vivent  lea  Gueux  P*  rang 
on  every  side  round  them.  The  ta^ 
lismanic  cup  was  put  to  their  lips, 
and  they  unconsciously  allowed 
themselves,  as  they  afterwards  de- 
clared, to  give  way  to  this  burst^of 
irregular  patriotism. 

But  the  pledge  of  the  night  did  not 
vanish  wi^  its  festivity.  The  con- 
federates began  by  adopting  the  usual 
garb  of  the  mendicant.  The  citizens 
of  the  Flemish  capital,  who  had  f^ 
zed,  but  a  few  days  before,  with  pride 
and  admiration  on  the  stately  proces- 
sion of  their  native  nobility,  were 
now  not  less  astonished  to  see  them 
transformed  into  pilgrims.  The  grey 
cloak  of  the  bedesman  had  univer- 
sally superseded  the  velvet  and  the 
sables ;  their  gold-bilted  daggers 
were  laid  aside  for  the  clasp-knife, 
their  knightly  swords  for  the  simple 
blade,  with  the  wooden  cup  in  its  hilt. 
All  their  ornaments  were  confined  to 
a  gold  medal  on  the  breast,  bearing 
on  one  face  the  image  of  Philip,  ana 
on  the  other  the  expressive  emblem 
of  two  hands  grasping  each  other, 
with  the  motto, "  Even  to  the  wallet** 
{Jusqu*d  la  besaceX  Their  numerous 
servants  and  retamers  were  clothed 
in  the  same  costume ;  and  Brussels 
in  a  moment  looked  like  the  head- 
quarters of  a  new  levy  of  the  Cru- 
saders. 

Two  years  of  various  fortune  fol- 
lowed. The  great  sects  of  Anabap- 
tists,  Cal  vinists,  and  Lutherans,  equal- 
ly sustained  the  popular  spirit  against 
their  common  ten-or  and  hatred,  the 
Inquisition.  Immense  prayer-meet- 
ings, headed  by  popular  preachers, 
be^n  to  be  held  m  the  fields,  to 
which  the  people  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  came  armed,  rear 
produced  fanaticism,  and  fanaticism 

S reduced   popular  violence.     The 
Lomish  churches  were  robbed,  or 
torn  to  the  ground.  The  troops  were 
let  loose  to  retaliate  on  the  furious 
peasantry.    The  country  was  cover- 
ed with  blood  and  flame.  The  Spanish 
King  still  dissembled,  and  the  confe- 
derates still  attempted  to  negotiate ; 
but  war  was  inevitable.    The  Prince 
of  Orange,  already  marked  out  as  the 
head  of  the  rebellion,  received  a  let- 
terfrom  Madrid,  wMch  gave  him  full 


information  of  the  proceedingt  of  the 
Council.  He  decided  to  reUre,  until 
he  could  strike  a  more  decisive  blow 
for  his  country ;  and  after  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  his  fHend, 
Count  Egmont,  to  retire  with  him, 
and  abandon  all  confidence  in  Philip's 
offers  of  conciliation,  helef t  the  States, 
and  withdrew  with  his  family  into 
his  German  dominions. 

The  heaviest  scourge  of  kingly  and 
monkish  persecution  was  now  to  fall 
upon  the  unhappy  Netherlanders.  In 
Auffust  of  the  year  1567,  a  year  which 
will  be  calendared  for  ever  in  the  an- 
nals of  massacre,  the  Duke  of  Alva 
entered  Brussels  at  the  head  of  a 
Spanish  army.  The  force  was  but 
fifteen  thousand,  but  they  were  the 
**  invincibles"  of  .Europe,  a  movable 
column  of  the  royal  force,  which, 
quartered  through  the  country,  and 
in  possession  of  all  the  garrison 
towns,  had  already  held  the  nation  in 
awe. 

Alva  was  a  true  Spaniard,  and 
might  be  taken  for  a  representative 
of  his  country  and  his  age.  He  had 
great  faculties  for  war  and  state,  ac- 
tivity, resource,  knowledge  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  most  intrepid  va- 
lour. But  his  character  was  darken- 
ed by  cruelty  the  most  remorseless^ 
and  his  knowledge  only  urged  him 
to  secure  obedience  by  force.  His 
political  sa^city  had  but  one  secret 
tor  every  thing,  dissimulation  while 
the  victim  was  not  in  his  power,  and 
instant  execution  when  it  was.  Spain, 
his  native  country,  had  taught  him 
ferocity;  Germany,  where  his  chief 
experience  had  been  acquired,  had 
taught  him  war;  Italy  had  taught 
him  artifice ;  and  thus  gloomy,  dex- 
terous, and  profound,  he  arrived  in 
the  Netlierlands,  to  put  in  practice 
all  the  fierce  lessons  of  his  life,  to 
trample  down  man  in  the  field  and 
tlie  dungeon,  and  exercise  with  equal 
and  sanguinary  delight  the  scafi'old 
and  the  sword. 

Alva's  first  proceeding  was  to  sum- 
mon a  general  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  these  including  the 
chief  nobilitv.  The  unhappy  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  still  unwarned 
by  the  parting  advice  of  tiie  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  urged  by  their  fate, 
attended  the  summons.  They  were 
instantly  seized,  and senlofttA  GW\!k\ 
under  a  atcontt  Sp«xi\^  ^^c^tx* 
PbWip  V\aA  '^v  tYi\B  act  ^fec\«t«t^  ^«x 
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anipfit  hifl  people;  disguise  waa 
if 'an  end,  and^lie  diseioaed  tlie 
wliole  guilty  physiogBomy  of  his 

Stein.  By  a  royal  proclamation  the 
reea  of  the  hated  Council  of  Trent 
wcore  made  law,  the  conciliatory 
measures  of  the  Vice-queen  were  re- 
Toked,  and  last  and  most  abhorred  of 
lily  the  Inquisition  was  re-establish- 
ed in  its  full  atrocity.  His  next  step 
was  to  subvert  all  law,  and  place  the 
fires  of  the  people  in  the  hands  of  a 
council  of  twelve,  before  whom 
every  man  who  incurred  his  suspi- 
dons  was  to  be  tried.  We  have  had 
hut  one  tribunal  in  history  that  could 
rival  this  chosen  seat  of  murder,  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  of  France ;  but 
its  cruelty  was  more  merciful.  The 
career  of  the  revolutionary  victims 
waa  short ;  they  perished  at  the  mo- 
ment by  the  bullet  or  the  sabre. 
The  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  tribunal 
enjoyed  the  agonies  of  its  victims 
still  more  than  their  death.  It  pro- 
tracted pain  through  every  rehne- 
ment  of  torture.  It  enlisted  famine, 
Dakedness,  the  tardy  death  of  the 
dungeon,  tiie  miseries  of  the  scourge 
and  the  rack,  the  terrors  of  death  m 

Sublic  by  the  axe  and  the  fagot,  the 
eeper  terror  of  death  in  secret — un- 
consoled  by  popular  sympathy,  or 
the  glories  of  havin?  given  a  heroic 
testunony  to  the  truui — into  the  ser- 
vice of  a  t3rrBnny,  which,  not  con- 
tented with  infliction  here,  denoun- 
ced the  Bufferings  of  a  future  world, 
haughtily  cldmed  the  privileges  of  a 
minister  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  by 
a  daring  impiety,  beyond  the  reach 
and  almost  beyoDd  the  imagination 
of  man,  asserted  the  power  to  kill 
alike  the  body  and  the  soul. 

But  Alva  missed  his  principal 
blow.  "  Have  they,"  said  Cardinal 
Granville,  the  former  minister  of 
Philip  to  the  Netherlands — "  Have 
they  taken  iS-iVcncc?"  (William's  well- 
known  name.)  On  his  being  answer- 
ed, "  No."— «  Well,  then,"  was  the 
crafty  politician's  reply, "  if  that  fish 
has  escaped  the  net,  Alva*s  draught 
is  worth  nothing." 

But  the  time  was  now  at  hand  for 
this  great  patriot  and  warrior  to  ap- 
pear. Alva's  commission  had  vir- 
tually superseded  all  other  authority, 
and  the  Princess  of  Parma,  after 
having  found  herself  turned  into  a 
cipher,  Boliched  her  resignatiou,  and 
Withdrew  to  It&ly^  to  die.  The  trials 


of  the  imprisoned  nobles  commen- 
ced with  a  palpable  determination 
to  shed  their  olood.  Between  the  ar* 
raignment  and  deaths  of  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  there  were  but 
two  days.  On  the  dd  of  June  they 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  on  the  5th| 
1568,  they  were  beheaded  in  the 
ereat  square  of  Brussels.  Then  fol« 
lowed  a  long  course  of  devastation 
amon^  the  nobles.  The  scaffold  flow- 
ed with  the  most  ancient  blood  of 
the  land.  The  sittings  of  the  tribunal 
exhausted  even  the  murderers  who 
presided.  They  were  often  awoke 
from  stupefaction  or  sleep  to  pro- 
nounce sentence,  and  the  sentence 
was  always  **  to  the  scaffold." 

But  all  was  imperfect  without  the 
seizure  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  tiie 
council,  on  pain  of  confiscation.  He 
excused  himself,  on  the  plea,  *'  that 
as  a  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  he 
could  not  be  judged  but  by  the  king 
and  the  knights."  His  estates  were 
confiscated  without  delay,  his  city  of 
Breda  was  entered  by  a  Spanish  gai*- 
rison,  and,  the  severest  blow  of  all, 
his  eldest  son, William,  whom  he  had 
left  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  in 
reliance  on  the  immunity  and  sacred- 
ness  of  the  place,  was  seized  and 
sent  to  Spain,  there  to  be  kept  as  an 
hostage,  and  educated  in  Popery. 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things ;  and 
history  has  no  more  important  les- 
son, than  that  the  highest  abilities, 
and  the  most  righteous  cause,  may 
be  thrown  away  by  hurrying  that 
time.  During  the  last  ten  years  from 
the  accession  of  Philip,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  possessed  sufiicient  grounds 
for  tiucini^  up  arms,  but  his  sagacity 
waited  H)r  the  ripening  of  time. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  he  had 
been  personally  urged  by  his  friends 
and  his  brother  to  anticipate  the 
vengeance  of  Philip,  of  which  the  as- 
surance lay  before  him  in  documents 
on  his  table,  by  heading  a  national 
insurrection.  Still  he  felt,  by  the 
strength  of  his  own  extraordinary 
intellect,  or  perhaps  still  more  by  the 
high  direction  of  that  Providence 
which  raises  up  great  men  for^  its 
own  great  purposes,  that  the  time 
was  not  come,  and  he  resisted  the  soli- 
citation. But  the  time  waa  \v^^  ^\)^^ 
come ;  he  prepax^^Si  \A\)&SQrw  \L\%\ii^ 
and  soveTe\gnty  \xi\a  \>ck«  ^^^^  vdAl 
from  tMa  IbLOUi  uei^^i  ifj\HftT«^ 
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The  scene  which  the  ancient  and  truth.    He  never  despaired.    From 

opulent  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  the  lowest  point  of  depressions  he 

exhibited  imder  Alva'n  government,  oflben  sprimg  up  to  unexpected  vie- 

had  already  startled  tind  outrtiged  all  tory.    His  genius  shone  orighter  in 

the  feelings  of  Europe.    The  cities  the  darkness  of  his  tircumstances. 

were  solitudes — the  fields  left  waste;  Some  gallant  capture,  sohie*  daring 

or  both  city  and  iSeld  were  the  hatmt  surprise,  signalized  every  movement, 

by  day  of  famine  and  begffary,  and  until  the  burden  of  the  war  devol- 

by  nlffht  of  armed  multitudes,  infla-  ved  upon  his  single  mind,  and  he 

med  by  ruin  and  revenj^e  against  the  ffave  proof  that  this  alone  was  want- 

opprossor,  and,  in  their  blind  rage,  nig  to  his  victory.    Unembarrassed 

confounding  the  innocent  with  Vne  by  the  council,  or  the  aid  of  others, 

guilty.    The  soldier  was  now  the  he  at  last  brought  out  his  own  rich 

only  minister  of  justice— Alva  was  resources  with  greater  vigour ;  he 

the  sole  master  of  authority;  and  was  now  not  merely  the  soldier,  Imt 

to  give  the  most  fearful  heie;htening  the  soul  of  the  Reformed  cause,  and 

of  numan  evil  in  a  word,  we  spirit  proved  that  the  higher  orders  of  in- 

of  the  government  was  The  Inquisi-  tellect  and  heart  are  never  nearer 

TioN.  triumph  than  when  they  seem  most 

But  powerful  elements  of  resist-  Undone, 
ance  as  are  the  despair  and  wrath  of  It  indulges  the  natural  feeling  of 
a  ruined  people,  William  had  seen  justice  to  think,  that  the  two  authors 
too  much  of  the  caprices  of  popular  of  tfiese  calamities  did  not  altogether 
feelmg,  to  rely  on  the  multitude  for  escape  retribution.  Philip  was  the 
the  firm  establishment  of  liberty.  A  most  unhappy  of  kings.  By  his  tem- 
more  solid  foundation  was  lud  for  perament,  gloomy  and  miserable,  he 
his  building.  The  Protestant  princes  found  food  for  his  misery  in  the  dis- 
of  Germainr  had  taken  alarm  at  the  sensions  of  his  house.  His  son,  Car- 
progress  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  re-  los,  died  durfn?  the  war,  and  died 
ligious  feelings  were  pained  by  the  by  his  command.  His  queen  was  said 
sufferings  of  their  fellow  Christians ;  to  have  died  of  poison,  administer- 
and  under  the  double  impulse  of  ed  probably  by  his  jealousy.  Spain, 
state  necessity  and  a  common  faith,  tortured  by  the  Inquisition,  and  af- 
they  offered  their  'assistance  to  the  frighted  by  the  calamities  of  the  pa- 
champion  of  the  Reformed.  William  lace,  became  doubly  gloomy;  and  of 
raised  an  army  in  Grermany,  and,  sJl  the  men  of  Spain,  the  most  self- 
with  the  prayers  of  every  Protestant  tormented  was  its  master, 
people  to  aid  him  in  the  righteous  Alva  too  suffered  in  his  turn.  His 
cause,  entered  Flanders  at  four  ferocity  was  at  length  felt  to  be  im- 
points,  and  marched  to  meet  the  ene-  politic;  and  the  Council  of  Castile, 
my  without  delay.  The  first  encoun-  lessoned  into  common  sense  and  hu- 
ter  of  this  memorable  war  was  on  manity  by  the  sword  of  the  Prince, 
the  24th  of  May  1568,  in  Friesland.  sent  an  order  for  his  recall.  In  1673 
The  division  under  his  brothers,  he  gave  up  the  government,  and  re- 
Louis  and  Adolphus,  fell  upon  the  turned  to  Spain,  to  submit  to  the 
Spaniards  under  the  Duke  oi  Arem-  frowns  of  a  spirit  as  tyrannical  and 
ber^,the  governor,  and  Bracamonte,  bloody  as  his  own.  He  was  employ- 
at  Heiligerlee.  The  impetuosity  of  ed  no  more ;  and  retiring  to  Lisbon, 
the  charge  was  irresistible,  and  the  died  in  1582,  aged  ^leventy-f our.  It 
Spaniards  were  thrown  into  confu-  was  his  boast,  that  in  the  six  years 
sion,  and  defeated  with  great  slaugh-  of  his  government,  he  had  put  eigh- 
ter.  The  victory  was  tarnished  only  teen  thousand  citizens  to  death  on 
by  the  loss  of  Prince  Adolphus.  In  ^e  scaffold.  The  boast  ought  to  have 
the  heat  of  the  encounter  he  singled  been  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  It  would 
out  D' Aremberg — they  boUi  fell  mor-  alone  have  entitled  him  to  immortal 
tally  wounded.  But  the  victory  was  infamy, 
an  omen  of  the  fate  of  the  war.  Peace  and  war  alternated  under 

A  long  succession  of  combats  fol-  the  successive  governments  of  Re- 
lowed,  and  William  experienced  the  quesens  and  Don  John  of  Austria, 
fickleness  of  fortune.     But  he  felt  the  hero  of  Lepanto.  But  the  catas- 
tbew  like  one  whose  strength  was  in  trophe  still  advanced.    A  more  dis- 
ihe  conviction  that  lii0  cause  was  tinguishe^  VicWcy  ^baa  ^-^  ^n^\ 
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Siaed  in  the  fields  was  achieved  by 
a.  ^' Union"  of  the  province*  of 
GhieldreiLZuteheii,  Holland,  Zealand, 
FriaaknOy  and  the  Omaielands ;  and, 
iaJ6^:^e  Rkpdbug  waa  founded 
l^.tiie  tMrenty-fi?e  articles  constitu- 
tingth^  Treaty  of  Utrecht . 
^  A  miUtaiT'  nation  is  not  always  a 
Bianly  one;  and  the  meanest  and 
Hiost  BtEodoufl  expedients  for  getting 
rid  of  aa  enemy,  were  frequ  ent  in  the 
Spanish  councils.  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, the.  bastard  brother  of  Philip, 
was  taken  off  by  poison,  at  the  early 
age  of  tbirty-tliree;  and  the  murder 
was  fixed  on  Philip^  who  was  said  to 
have  suspected  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  this  renowned  soldier  and 
our  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  which  Don 
John  was  to  have  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Netherlands.  But  if 
there  had  been  a  doubt  of  Philip's 
sanction  of  the  principle  of  secret 
murder,  it  was  decided  by  his  pro- 
clamatioa  a^nst  the  Prince  of 
Orange^  published  June  the  15th, 
1580.  This  edict  may  serve  as  an 
irrefragable  evidence  of  the  Prince's 
daiqis  to  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try ;  for  its  chief  charge  was  his  **  ha- 
ving introduced  liberty  of  conscience 
into,  the  Netherlands."  The  docu- 
ment is  a  sinjgular  combination  of 
royal  wrath  with  personal  malignity. 
It  reproaches  WiJliam  with  having, 
in  forgetfulness  of  the  favours  of 
Charles  the  Fifth, ''  rebelled  against 
his  son;"  and  declares  him  a  *'  re- 
bel, heretic^  and  hypocrite,  like  to 
Cain  and  Judas;  of  an  obdurate  con- 
sciences a  villain,  the  source  of  the 
Netherland  troubles;  a  plague  to 
Christendom,  and  an  enemy  to  all 
mankind."  But  the  practical  part  of 
tl^is  unkingly  denunciation  was  more 
formidable.  It  decha-ed  that  the 
Kii^  did  thereby  '*  prosecute  and 
banish  him  out  of  all  his  dominions, 
forbidding  any  ofiiis  subjects  to  con- 
verse with,  or  relieve  him,  giving  all 
his  estates  to  those  who  would  take 
them,  and  promising,  on  the  word  of 
a  king,  and  as  the  minister  of  Al- 
mighty God,  that  to  the  man  who 
would  deliver  him  alive  or  dead>  or 
would  take  away  his  life^  should  be 
given,  or  to  his  heirs,  Sl\q  ^ousand 
golden  crowns,  with  the  free  pardon 
of  all  past  crimes,  with  a  patent  of 
nobility,  if  he  were  not  already  no- 
ble, and  a  reward  to.  all  who  a/sslsted 
LJia  in  the  deed  !"  And  adding,  '*  fur- 
VOL,  XXXI,  NO,  cxci. 


thennore,  tluit  all  the  adherents  of 
the  prince  should  be  banished^  and 
their  li»e9  and  estates  given  to  who- 
soever would  take  them,**  To  this 
document,  which  sinks  the  civilized 
character  below  tiie  savage,  William 
replied  by  an  ^  Apology,"  whose 
strong  facts,  and  stem  contempt, 
must  nave  cut  the  tyrant  to  the  heart. 
He  declared  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
that  ail  the  miseries  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  due  to  the  Spanish  Coun- 
eilSf  as  the  result  of  their  attempt 
*^  to  reduce  the  country  to  absolute 
slavery,  in  both  religion  and  civil 
rights— ractine  more  like  madmen 
tlum  politicians-*- like  Rehoboam 
following  the  advice  of  a  weak  wo- 
man, and  the  Pope's  creature,  Gran- 
ville, who  had  told  the  King,  that  the 
father  had  chastised  the  people  with 
whips,  but  the  son  ought  to  whip 
them  with  scorpions — and  that  for 
this  purpose  the  Inquisition  had  been 
brought  in,  which  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  public  commotions.  And  if 
he  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
King,  was  there  not  Henry  tlie  Bas- 
tard of  Castile,  the  great  grandfather 
of  Philip  himself,  who  had,  with  his 
own  hand,  slain  King  Pedro  tlie 
Cruel,  his  l^itimate  brother,  and 
taken  his  kingdom,  whose  successor 
Philip  was,  and  wore  his  crown  to 
this  day  ?" 

Having  thus  galled  the  tyrant's 
pride,  the  Apology  laid  down  the 
scarcely  less  galling  principles  of  po- 
pular allegiance.  '*  Who  can  doubt," 
says  this  wise  and  nervous  paper, 
'*  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  bond  be- 
tween prince  and  subject,  by  which, 
when  the  prince  infringes  his  oath, 
the.  subject  is  freed  from  his  alle- 
giance? If  the  King  of  Spain  wa» 
admitted  to  be  Duke  of  Brabant,  on 
certain  conditions  which  he  swore 
to  maintain,  and  yet  has  notoriously 
violated,  the  nobility  are  called  on  to 
endeavour,  by  arms,  (since  no  other 
means  are  to  be  found,)  to  preserve 
and  defend  their  liberties,  or  be  ac- 
counted guilty  of  treachery,  perjury, 
and  rebellion,  to  the  States  of  their 
country." 

To  the  infamy  of  the  proposal  for 
his  murder,  tlie  Prince  replied  by 
the  most  indignantW  all  sarcasms, — 
**  Though  the  King  had  offered  m^^- 
ney  to  take  avi  a^  u\&  \\le^  \v<&  ^\^  xlqX 
doubt  of  God'ft  i^xo\;&c\iQ;rL  V  ^^x  ^"aS. 
certainly  l\ie  maxx  co\i\^  Ti»N^\  \i^%s 
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eounteda  gentleman  who  would  niur*'  place;  especialljr  when  his  subjected 

der  formonefi  except  hreueh  Spanim  neither  by  prayers  nor  petitions,  can 

ardi  asy  being  deecendM  from  Moo»  soften  his  heart,  nor  dir ert  him  from 

and  Jews,  retained  that  quality  from  his  tyrannical  courses,  since   they* 

their  ancestors,  who  offered  money  then  hare  no  other  way  to  preserve 

to  Judas  to  betray  our  Lord  and  S*-  their  ancient  liberties,  their  wires, 

viour  Jesus  Christ  into  their  hands^  children,  and  estates,  which,  accord- 

that  they  might  crucify  him."  lag  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature. 

The  paper  closed  with  an  addresa  they  are  bound  to  defend." 

to  the  States-General,  pledging  him  The  Edict  then  proceeds  to  thedi« 

anew  to  their  cause ;  *^  he  had  al-i  rect  expulsion  of  JPhilip  from  the  so« 

readyi  for  their  sakes,  lost  his  estates^  yereignty. 

his  brothers'  lives,  and  his  son's  li-  '*  NoW|  it  befaig  apparent  to  all  the 

berty ;  he  was  now  willing  to  lay  world  that  King  Philip  of  Spain,  gi« 

down  his  owli  life  for  the  peace  of  ving  ear  to  certain  wicked  counsel- 

his  country,  or  to  expend  it  in  her  lors»  hath,  in  every  particular,  bro- 

defence."   The  States  answered  him  ken  ali  Uie  oaths  and  obligations 

by  a  high  testimony  to  his  merits  and  which  he  had  entered  into  tor  the 

services,  and  desire  that  he  should  defence  of  these  Provinces,  and  hath 

retain  l&eir  administration^  and  the  determined  to  enslave,  ruin,  and  de* 

singular  and  honourable  offer  of  a  stroy  them, — Wb,  the  States-Gene- 

body  guard.  ral,  being  pressed  by  extreme  nece»- 

But  the  highest  value  of  history  sity,  do,  by  a  general  resolution  and 
is  in  its  reinforcement  to  the  prin-  consent  declare  the  King  of  Spain  to 
ciples  that  make  nations  free.  The  be  fallen  from  the  government,  do- 
States  signalized  their  triumph  by  a  minion^  and  jurisdiction,  of  these 
document  which  deserves  to  be  im-  countries.  And  we  are  resolved 
mortal.  It  was  the  chief  comer-  never  hereafter  to  acknowledge  him 
stone  of  our  own  glorious  Re  volution,  for  our  prince  and  sovereign  lord; 
This  admirable  paper,  which  bears  but  do  hereby  declare  ourselves,  and 
date  1 58 1 ,  just  a  century  before^  Was  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  Provinces, 
the  *^  Edict  of  Renunciation  against  to  be  Jbr  ever  discharged  from  all 
the  King  of  Spain,"  and  discusses  all  manner  of  oaths  and  allegiance  to  the 
the  pounds  and  limits  of  national  said  King*  July  26/ 1561  <" 
allegiance.  The    Netherlands  had  been  for 

''  It  being  acknowledged  by  all  some  time  contemplated  as  an  open 
mankind  that  a  prince  is  ordained  of  sovereignty,  and  the  loose  ambition 
God  to  preset ve  his  subjects  from  of  the  princes  of  Europe  was  direct- 
all  injury  and  violence,  even  as  a  ed  to  its  crown.  The  Archduke 
shepherd  defends  his  sheep,  and  that  Matthias  made  his  proposals,  was  re- 
the  people  wei*e  never  created  to  be  celved  for  a  while,  and  then  dis- 
bondsmen  and  slaves  to  his  mil  and  missed  for  a  more  promising  rival, 
pleasure,  whether  his  commands  are  the  Duke  d'A]en9on,  afterwards 
right  0r  wrong;  but  that  he  is  ad-  Duke  of  Anjou,  who,  with  the  alii- 
vanCed  td  that  dignity  to  govern  them  ance  of  France,  was  presumed  to  be 
by  equity  and  reason,  and  to  cherish  on  the  point  of  bringiDg  the  alliance 
them  as  a  father  doth  his  children,  of  England,  by  a  marriage  with  Eli- 
even  with  the  peril  of  his  life ;— if  a  zabeth.  The  Prince  ot  Orange,  to 
king  fail  therein,  and,  instead  of  pro-  Avhom  the  sovereignty  was  the  right 
tedtiag  his  subjects,  shall  strive  to  of  his  valour  and  hazards,  again 
destroy  and  deprive  them  of  their  wisely  awaited  his  time,  and  merely 
ancient  laws  ana  privileges,  and  en-  secured,  by  the  treaty  with  Anjou, 
deavour  to  make  them  bond  slaves,  the  subordinate  sovereignty  of  Hol- 
his  subjects  are  thereby  discharged  land  and  Zealand,  and  the  lordship 
from  all  subjection  to  such  a  sove-  of  Friesland,  with  the  title  of  Stadt- 
reign,  and  are  to  reckon  and  esteem  holder. 

him  a  tyrant,  and  that  he  is  absolute-  But  he  was  to  receive  a  higher 
fy, fallen  from  his  f&rmtr  dignity  and  advance  in  popularity  by  an  act  in- 
sovereigntg  i  and  the  Estates  of  the  tended  for  his  destruction.  Eliza- 
country  may  lawfully  and  freely'  beth  had  flnallyrejectedAnjou's  suit. 
abandon  bim,  and  elect  another  prince  Always  jealous  of  her  power,  per- 
to protect  tmd  defend  them;  in  hia  baps  affectedly  iiii^\^^VC»^^^^^V^- 
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flblefiroiii  s  PranchiiMii,  ttUl  moiv 
^tlr  iDfluenced  by  her  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  her  people^  which 
were  all  hostile  to  her  marriage,  th» 
queen,  now  fifty  years  old,  resigned 
Goqaetry,  and  dismissed  her  politi- 
cal lover.  But  her  rejection  was 
softened  by  personal  coroplimenty 
and  by  the  ertilf  more  substantial  boon 
of  an  auxilhiry  fleet  Anjou,  ^us 
sastained,  saw  all  rivalry  disappear 
before  him,  entered  the  Netherlands 
in  triumph,  and  was  installed  Duke 
of  Brabtmt  in  the  midst  cMf  great 
public  festirities. 

Philip's  murderous  proclamation 
was  still  without  effect,  but  it  had 
iunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  Gas- 
par  de  Anastro,  a  Spaniard,  whose 
speculations  in  trade  had  failed, 
and  who  was  living  in  gloomy  po- 
verty in  Antwerp.  The  sum  of- 
fered for  the  prince's  assassination 
would  retrieve  his  affairs  at  once. 
He  opened  his  design  to  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Qravelines,  through 
whom  he  obtained  a  promise,  under 
the  king's  own  hand,  of  a  sum  of 
money  ereatly  exceeding  the  ori* 
ginal  o&r.*  But  Anastro,  either 
a  coward,  or  afraid  of  being  suspect- 
ed and  seised,  delegated  the  act  to 
a  clerk  in  his  house,  a  youth  of 
twenty-three,  called  Juanillo,  or,  by 
his  Flemish  name,  Jareguay.  Jesuit- 
ism, the  fruitful  mother  of  guilt, 
couhl  not  suffer  this  crime  to  pass 
Without  taking  her  share.  Juanillo 
was  first  confessed  by  a  friar,  and 
promised  pardon  and  paradise.  He 
was  further  told  that  a  spell  should 
be  put  upon  him,  by  which  he  might 
enter  the  prince's  presence  invisibly, 
and  then,  disguised  in  the  dress  of 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  attend- 
ants, and  blessed  with  the  formal  be- 
nediction of  the  priest,  he  was  sent 
forward  in  full  saintship  to  commit 
murder. 

That  such  monstrous  perversions 
of  the  common  feelings  of  nature, 
and  the  simplest  dictates  of  religion, 
could  find  a  way  into  the  human 
mind,  would  be  incredible,  if  it  were 
not  proved  by  many  a  bloody  page 
In  the  annals  of  Popery. 

The  18th  of  March,  the  birthday 
Of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  fixed  on 


for  the  deed.  On  that  day  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  Duke  in  Antwerp,  and 
amonff  the  multitude  of  guests  and 
attendants^  the  stranger  m&ht  escape 
detection.  He  entered  Uie  palace 
unobserved*  His  first  purpose  was  to 
shoot  the  prince  while  ne  was  at 
dinner;  and  he  attempted  to  ap- 
proach the  table,  but  some  obstacles 
continually  occurring,  he  was  then 
forced  to  wait  until  &e  guests  rose. 
He  planted  himself  in  a  niche  in  the 
hall  through  which  the  prince  must 
pass,  and  on  his  coming  close  pre- 
sented a  petition,  and  m  the  next 
instant  fired  at  his  head.  William 
was,  at  the  time,  pointing  out  to  a 
nobleman  some  tapestry  on  which 
the  Spanish  cruelties  had  been  de- 
signed, and  this  slight  but  character- 
istic circumstance  probably  saved 
his  life.  The  pistol  was  nred  so 
near,  that  it  burned  his  ruff  and  hia 
beard,  but  the  ball  struck  obliquely, 
entering  the  throat,  breaking  one  of 
his  teeth,  and  coming  out  at  the  left 
cheek,  but  without  hurting  the 
tongue. 

William  fell,  covered  with  blood. 
All  was  confusion.  Some  of  the 
guards  rushed  forward  to  help  the 
prince,  some  to  seize  the  assassin. 
Policy  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  his  arrest,  for  the  discovery  of 
his  accomplices.  But  there  was  no 
time  to  think.  One  of  the  halberd- 
iers drove  his  spear  through  the 
murderer,  while  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  page  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  bosom.  He  was  dead,  but  the 
papers,  by  a  singular  oversight,  left 
m  his  possession,  revealed  the  name 
and  practices  of  the  conspirators. 
Frogs'  bones,  rags,  and  the  other 
components  of  amulets,  were  found 
upon  him,  and  showed  that  the 
wretched  criminal  had  been  wrought 
on  by  superstition,  not  less  than  by 
avarice.  His  master,  Anastro,  fled, 
but  Venero,  his  fellow-clerk,  to  whom 
the  design  had  been  first  proposed, 
and  Zimmerman,  the  Dommican, 
who  had  promised  him  paradise, 
were  put  to  death.  In  the  assassin's 
pocket  the  Jesuit  catechism  was 
n>und,  with  a  prayer  to  the  angel 
Gabriel,  imploring  **  Aw  intercession 


tari 
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with  the  Almighty  and  the  Virgin, 
Mary**  to  speed  him  in  the  murder. 
Ab  if  the  proof  of  Popitli  interpoai- 
tion  was  not  yet  8u£&ciently  glaringy 
the  JesuitB  in  subsequent  years.opqn- 
]y  recognised  the  criminals,  as  mar- 
tyrs, gathered  their  renypants,.  and 
exposed  them  as  relics  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  people. 

The  news  of  this  atrocious  attempt 
spread  consternation  through  the 
country.  The  £ii*st  impression  of  the 
citizens  of  Antwerp  was,  that  the 
Duke  of  AnJQu  haa  taken  tJiis,  uur 
worthy  means  of  freeing  himself 
from  a  dangerous  rival,  and  the  first 
impulse  was  a  determination  to  ex- 
pel the  French*  iBu t  William,  from 
the  bed  where  he  expected  hourly 
to  breathe  his  last,  wrote  to  the  ma- 
gistrates that  the  assassin  was  a  Spa- 
niard, and  entirely  exonerated  the 
Duke.  Spain  exulted  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  slain.  The  Reformed  in 
every  kingdom  lamented  for  him  as 
a  loss  to  mankind.  No  man  of  his 
century  was  so  much  the  object  of 
Euiropean  interest,  as  a  champion  or 
an  enemy.  But  the  grave  did  not 
close  upon  the  panegyric.  The 
wound  was  so  dangerous,  that  the 
bleeding  could  be  stopped  only  by 
a  succession  of  persons  tor  nine  days 
pressing  their  thumbs  upon  it  night 
and  day.  But  it  was  stopped  at  last, 
and  the  prince^  to  the  wonder  and 
delight  of  the  people,  completely  re- 
covered, 

Anjou  had  been  an  unhappy  selec- 
tion for  the  head  of  a  free  state. 
Prodigal,  profligate,  and  despotic, 
he  determined  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitution, and  be  a  sovereign  by  the 
right  of  the  sword.  In  1583  ho  made 
a  sudden  attack  upon  Antwerp,  with 
three  thousand  French  troops,  was 
beaten  by  the  citizens,  driven  in  dis- 
grace from  the  country ;  and  when, 
after  long  negotiation»he  was  about 
to  be  suffered  within  its  bprders 
again,  died  suddenly,  as  was  sup- 
posed, by  poison,  at  an  age  almost 
too  early  for  ambition,  power,  or  vi- 
cissitude ;  he  expired  at  twenty- 
nine. 

The  Prince  of  Oranee  was  now 
within  sight  of  the  rauK  worthy  of 
his  services  and  virtues.  The  Uni- 
ted Provinces  offered  him  theu-  so- 
TereijB;nty.  The  time  and  place  of 
his  inauguration  were  appointed, 
and  he  had  already  orriFed  at  Delft, 


where  this  hieh  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  put  fud  end  to  his  labours  and 
jhia  lifer— to' all  but  his  fame. 

In  May,  1584,  a  man. of  a  striking 
countenance  and  figure,  about  twen- 
tyrflevjBn,  of  the  uaipe  of  Balthazar 
Cerard,  made  his  appearance  at  the 
prinpe's  pal^e  In  Delft,  bearing  a 
lettQT^  digued  "  FrancU  Guy  on,"  re- 
pr^eniing  him  as  a  friend  of  theRe- 
jprmedy  an^  making  offers  of  intelli- 
gence cpi^cerpins  the.  Spanish  coun- 
(jUs.,  Ii;i!ajfew  days  after,  he  again 
presented  himself,  and  exhibited  to 
a.  member  of  the  council  deputed  to 
commui^icate  with  him,  some  blank 
passports,  of  Count  Mansfeldt,  the 
Spani^  general^  as  capable  of  being 
tuiiied  to  the  use  of  the  States.  The 
man's  manners,  and  the  detail  of  his 
adventures,  attracted  the  prince. 
His  address  niust  have  been  of  no 
common  order;  for  William  once 
suffered  him  to  bring  intelligence 
even  into  his  chamber,  as  he  lay  in 
bed,  when  the  villain,  as  he  after- 
wai'ds  declared,  was  on  the  verge  of 
stabbing  him. 

•  He  now  became  affectedly  pious, 
went  perpetually  to  churches  and 
chapels,  and  studied  religious  books. 
Having  thus  disarmed  suspicion,  he 
applied  for  money  to  fit  himself  out  for 
a  journey,  which  he  was  directed  to 
make  to  Count  Biron,  in  France,  re- 
lative to  some  use  of  the  passports. 
Ten  or  twelve  crowns  were  given 
him.  .  With  these  he  bought  pistols. 
Now  prepared  for  the  muraer,  he 
waited  on  the  prince  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  dinner,  and  asked  a  passport 
for  his  journey.  But  the  bloody  busi- 
ness in  his  mind,  so  near  its  perpe- 
tration, produced  a  wildness  in  his 
voice  aiid  manner  which  startled 
the  princess ;  and,  in  her  alarm  and 
aversion,  sh£  asked  the  prince  what 
he  could  have  to  do  with  such  a  per- 
son. William,  strangely  unsuspi- 
cious in  a  time  of  universal  treach- 
ery, and  with  a  decree  of  blood  out 
against  himself,  gently  told  her  his 
purpose,  and  passed  on.  After  din- 
ner, as  he  was  ascending  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  upper  rooms,  he 
found  his  applicant  again  awaiting 
him,  holding  a  jpassport  in  his  right 
hand,  as  if  for  signature.  A  cloak  was 
thrown  over  his  shoulder,  conceal- 
ing two  pistols  which  he  held  under 
his  left  arm.  The  ^n^t^i  hflidlua  Coot 
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upod  the  first  siepyTi^enttieastesiifn  this   fury';  hut  sullenly  ccmcluded 

fired  directly  at  bis  heai^    Three  wfth-^^  What  was^done  could  not  be 

bullets   completely  penetrated   his  undone,  and  he  inust  paf  for  it!" 

body^  entering  at  the  l^ft  side,  and  He  t«^  executed  four  days  after  the 

coining  out  at  the  right.  The  prince,  murdeV  with  the  savage  severities  of 

standing  upright  fot  d  moih^nt,  but  the  age,  but  he  bore  them  with  fierce 

feeling  himsSf  mortally  wouiided,  determination,  as  he  had  declared 

exclaimed,  with  the  piety  afad  the  that  he  would ;  he  died  without  a 

patriotism  which  had  been  predbmii-  groan. 

nant  through  his  life,  *'  Oh  my  God !        William  had  left  four  sons  and 

take  pity  of  my  soul,  for  I  am  sore  eiirht  daughters.    But   the    eldest, 

wounded.   My  God,  take  pity  of  my  William,  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain, 

soul,  and  of  this  poor  people !''   His  since  the  time  or  his  seizure  at  the 

strength  now  failing,  he  was  support-  University  of  Louvain.    From  thir- 

ed  in  the  arms  of  one  of  his  attend-  teen  to  five-and-forty  he  was  kept  in 

ants,  who' placed  him  upon  the  stairs,  this  captivity,  and  probably  owed  his 

As  he  lay  evidently  struggling  with  life  only  to  the  accident  of  having 

death,  tbe  Countess  of  Schwartzen-  had  Philip  himself  for  his  godfather, 
berg,  his  sister,  knelt  beside  him,  and        Maurice,  the  second  son,  was  now 

asked,  if  he  did  not  recommend  his  but  seventeen  years  old.  But  the  so- 

soul  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  lemnity  of  the  oath  which  he  took 

answer  was  a  faint  **  Yes,"  with  his  over  his  father's  dead  body  to  follow 

last  breath.     He  was  scarcely  car-  his  principles,  the  necessities  of  tbe 

ried  back  into  the  dinner  room,  when  time,  and  the  genius  and  gallantry 

he  expired.  already  transpiring  in  this  illustrious 

William  died  in  the  profession  of  son  of  an  illustriouB  sire,  made  the 

Calvinism.    But  his  education,  his  transfer  of  the  government  to  him, 

knowledge  of  mankind,  or  his  vigour  not  less  a  matter  of  wise  policy 

of  understanding,  had  rendered  nim  than  of  national  enthusiasm. 

Sractically  the  Lutheran  which  he  He  found  the  first  step  of  his  ad- 
ad  been  theoretically  reared.  His  ministration  encumberedT by  difficul- 
first  teachers  had  been  Lutheran;  ties  insurmountable  to  all  but  the 
his  residence  at  the  Court  of  Charles  first  rank  of  talent  and  intrepidity, 
had  made  him  Roman  Catholic ;  the  Alexander  Famese,  the  son  of  the 
habits  of  his  country  and  his  time  former  Vice-queen,  the  Princess  of 
made  him,  at  his  maturer  age,  a  pro-  Pai-ma,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Spa- 
fessor  of  Calvinism,  but  his  toler-  nish  army,  80,000  strong,  in  the  Ne- 
ance,  mildness,  and  magnanimity,  en-  therlands,  with  the  first  military  re- 
title  him  to  a  less  exclusive  name;  putation  in  Europe,  and  deserving  it 
he  was  a  Christian.  by  the  most  consummate  tactical 

The  assassin,  on  this  occasion^  was  knowledge,  followed  by  the  most 
not  sacrificed  by  the  ill^'udged  zeal  unbroken  good  fortune.  A  scarcely 
of  those  who  must  have  looked  upon  less  formidable  opponent  was  to  be 
his  crime  with  repulsion  and  horror,  found  in  the  assistance  of  Lord  Lei- 
He  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  cester,  the  deputy  of  Elizabeth, 
taken;  he  even  attempted  fo  justify  whose  insolence  and  inaptitude  had 
himself,  retorting  on  those  who  call-  thrown  the  States  into  utter  confu- 
ed  him  traitor,  '*  That  he  was  no  sion.  For  four  yeai's  Maurice  seem- 
traitor,  and  had  done  only  what  ed  to  be  hourly  on  the  point  of  sink- 
the  King  of  Spain  commanded  him  ing  with  his  sinking  country.  But 
to  do ;"  ending  with  the  ferocious  despair  is  the  heaviest  crime  that  can 
denunciation,  '*  If  I  have  not  slain  be  committed  in  a  righteous  cause.  A 
him,  cursed  be  my  ill  fortune !"  deliverance  was  at  hand  from  ano- 

But  his  stubbornness  gave  way  ther  point  of  the  horizon.    The  va- 

with  the  excitement  of  the  nohr,  and  nity  and  religious  fury  of  Spain  were 

in  prison  he  lamented  that  he  had  to  inflict  her  own  deathblow, 
yielded  to  the  delusions  of  ihe  Je-        In  May,  1587,  the  celebrated  Ar- 

suits  of  Dole,  whom  he  charged  as  mada  set  sail  from  Lisbon  and  Co- 

the  instigators  of  the  murder ;  he  runna  for  England.    Its  de%X\>a5^<\^y. 

wished  that  he    had  remained'  aii  forma  one  oi  \\i^  \>XQt\sA^'^\»  ^^^\!^&^^ 

hnmhle  tradesman  in  his  own  coun-  a  Matoxy  TXiemoTiiiXA!^  ^^x  ^\^^^ 

trx  ot  Burgundy,  and  not  fallen  into  ploita  ot  coB^ueX  wA  cwjJt^^. 
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perisbed  In  lliree  AKf%  of  bsttk.  Of 
its  140  -Bhips  of  the  line,  but  a  me- 
lancholf^Temnant  erer  returned  ( 
and  from  that  day  the  star  of  Spain 
has  gone  doven.  The  object  of  the 
Armada  was  persecution,  or  exter« 
saination.  It  was  baffled  by  circum- 
stances BO  strilcing,  that  even  in  the 
glow  of  tiiumph,  and  the  dejection 
of  overthrow,  the  combatants  on 
both  sides  cried  out  that  the  result 
was  more  the  work  of  Heaven  than 
of  man.  The  cause  of  England  was 
holy,  and  well  may  she  rejoice  in 
this  proof,  among  a  thousand  others, 
that  the  faithful  defence  of  her  free- 
dom and  her  religion  will  never  be 
left  without  an  ally  alike  superior 
to  human  passion  and  human  power. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Armada  fell 
the  military  renown  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  He  was  to  have  commanded 
80,000  troops  in  the  invasion.  But 
he  came  to  the  shore  only  to  witness 
the  appalling  spectacle  of  the  Bpaf> 
nish  navy  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Eng- 
lish cannon,  or  flying  along  m 
flames.  Mutual  recrimination  em- 
bittered the  correspondence  between 
the  Admiral  and  tne  Duke  \  and  his 
popularity  at  Court  declined,  as  an 
omen  of  his  discomfiture  in  the 
fleld. 

A  darker  blight  fell  upon  his  name. 
His  letters  were  discovered,  ac- 
knowledging a  share  in  the  plot  for 
taurdering  the  Great  Prince  of 
Orange.  This  has  been  doubted,  in 
defiance  of  the  evidence  under  his 
own  hand,  on  the  ground  of  a  great 
soldier's  honour.  But  he  was  an 
Italian  and  a  bigot,  and  a  bigot's 
slave — sufficient  links  to  have  bound 
down  a  more  reluctant  mind. 
'  Maurice  began  his  career  by  dri- 
ving the  Duke  of  Parma  from  before 
the  walls  of  Bergen-op-zoom.  He 
followed  up  his  suecess  by  twenty 
years  of  battle;  the  capture  of  fortv 
cities;  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish 
armies  in  three  general  encounters, 
tiie  most  remarkable  of  their  time, 
and  by  a  long  series  of  naval  tri- 
umphs, which  placed  tiie  United 
l^tates  in  the  ilrst  rank  of  maritime 
powers. 

Parma*8  clouded  career  was  do- 
sed at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  He  died 
in  December,  1592,  of  the  effects  of  a 
wound  received  the  year  before,  of 
rexatioD,  and,  aa  h  was  aaeerted  and 
M-ouj^f  bel/eved,  of  polBon,Bdmia!t^ 


tered  by  Philip's  jealousy  of  his  In* 
fLnance  with  the  Spanish  troops,  and 
his  military  name. 

A  succession  of  governors  of  the 
Netherlands  fell  beiore  the  enterpri^ 
sing  spirit  of  Maurice,  but  the  battle 
of  Nieuport,  (July  2,  1600,)  would 
alone  have  established  his  rank  as  a 
couBummate  generaL 

Tlie  Archduke  Albert  had  taken 
the  command  of  the  Spanish  forces 
on  his  arrival  in  September,  the  year 
before  Maurice,  by  a  singular  no» 
velty  in  Flemish  war,  att^ed  him 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  drove  in 
the  Spanish  posts.  But  Uiis  expedi* 
don  was  merely  the  disguise  for 
another  of  a  more  deeisive  order. 
Determining  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
heart  of  the  Netherlands,  Maurice, 
with  the  most  extraordinary  secrecy, 
embarked  the  whole  movable  force 
of  the  Stales,  l7fiQ0  men,  at  Wal« 
eheren,  in  June,  sailed  and  landed  at 
Ghent,  and  instantly  marched  to  the 
investment  of  Nieuport. 

The  Archduke,  indignant  at  the 
surprise,  suddenly  collected  a  force 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  hastened  to 
repel  the  invader,  and  began  die  cam* 
paign  by  a  successful  attack  on  the 
vanguard  of  the  enemy,  consisting 
of  three  thousand  troops,  chiefly 
Scottish  companies  under  Count  Er- 
nest of  Nassau.  Maurice  was,  for 
once,  surprised  in  turn  by  this  da- 
ring attack ;  but  the  Scots  stood  their 
ground  with  national  valour,  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  whole  Spanish  line, 
and  retreated  with  the  loss  of  a  third 
of  their  force,  only  when  they  saw 
the  army  of  Maurice  prepared  and 
moving  up  to  action.  The  forces 
were  nearly  equal  on  both  sides. 
But  some  source  of  peculiar  dismay 
seems  to  have  lowered  the  usual  gal- 
lant countenance  of  the  Princes  of 
Orange;  for  the  commissioners  of 
the  States  retired  from  the  field  to 
Ostend,  and  Maurice,  calling  round 
him  his  brother  Henry,  and  a  circle 
of  young  nobles  who  had  come  to 
make  the  campaign,  advised  them  to 
retire  in  time.  Henry,  then  but  six- 
teen, spiritedly  refused  his  brother's 
counsel,  and  his  young  companions 
followed  his  example. 

The  action  now  began,  by  a  charge 
of  such  desperation  on  the  English 
force  under  Francis  Vere,  that  they 
were  driven  from  their  ^ound*  But 
ft  column  of  tbeVr  co\iiiUycas&)  msit 
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der  Honiee^  hit  ealebrated  brothery 
vnshed  fornrard  to  their  support,  and 
the  Spaniards  were  kept  at  iNiy  again* 
The  conflict  that  now  ensued  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  fiercest  known 
in  war.  It  was  one  ffeneral  melee 
ef  the  sword  and  pike  along  the 
whole  front  The  Spaniards  foug;ht 
to  retrieve  thei^  ancient  renown; 
the  English  from  the  natural  hardi- 
hood of  the  people ;  the  Dutch  from 
national  abhorrence  of  their  enemy, 
and  the  conviction  that  for  them  there 
was  no  alternative  between  total  vie* 
tory  and  irretrievable  ruin.  Four- 
and-twenty  thousand  of  the  bravest 
and  most  practised  warriors  were 
mingled  and  struggling  with  each 
other  for  life  or  death.  At  length 
the  Archduke,  who  had  exhibited  re- 
markable presence  ef  miod  and  va- 
lour during  the  day,  determined  to 
crush  his  wearied  opponents  by  a 
general  charge  of  t^e  Spanish  ca- 
valry, the  finest  in  Europe.  They 
advanced,  the  struggle  or  pike  and 
spear  paused,  and  both  armies  stood 
still,  as  if  to  see  the  effect  of  this  tre- 
mendous encounter. 

But  Maurice  had  already  provided 
for  the  emergency.  While  the  Spa- 
nish squadrons  were  moving  through 
tiie  intervals  of  their  lines,  £e  Prince 
collected  a  battery  of  his  heaviest 
guns  on  the  spot  where  he  expected 
the  charge.  The  cavalry,  in  full  gal- 
lop, were  received  widi  a  deadly 
burst  of  fire.  Horse  and  horseman 
were  torn  into  fragments,  or  flung 
into  the  air.  The  whole  of  the  cavalry, 
overwhelmed  by  this  shower  of  balla, 
recoiled.  At  the  same  moment  one 
of  those  accidents  occurred  which 
has  so  often,  of  itself,  turned  the  fate 
of  battle.  The  Archduke's  char- 
ger, known  by  its  splendid  caparison, 
was  seen,  riderless,  rushing  throu^ 
tiie  field.  An  outcry  arose  that  the 
Archduke  was  slain.  The  cavalry 
were  already  hastily  retiring  from 
the  storm  of  fire,  upon  their  own  in- 
fantry. The  outcry  produced  an  evi- 
dent confusion  in  the  Spanish  lines. 
Maurice  saw  that  the  victory  was  in 
his  grasp.  He  ordered  a  geuM'al  ad- 
vance, plunged  upon  the  disordered 
enemy,  and  turned  the  field  at  once 
into  a  scene  of  remediless  slaughter. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  dose- 
ly  the  features  of  Mb  victory  re- 
Betable  those  of  the  crowmg  triumph 
tff  theJate  war;  fought,  too,hx  the  aame 


portion  of  Europe.  In  Watarloa  we 
see  the  same  daring  valour  on  both 
sidesi  the  same  mixture  of  x^ersonal 
feeliDgs  with  the  public  hostility, 
the  same  rivalry  of  the  two  generals. 
We  see  the  attack  made  by  one  army 
with  desperate  fierceness,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  other  witlf  still  more 
unexampled  fortitude.  Even  the  de- 
tails have  a  singular  resemblance; 
the  commencement  of  the  battle  by 
an  attempt  to  overwhelm  a  wing,  the 
continuance  by  a  general  attack 
along  the  line,  the  final  assault  by  a 
charge  of  horse,  the  turning  of  Uiat 
charge  by  artillery,  and  the  gaining 
of  the  victory  by  a  general  advance 
in  the  moment  of  the  enemy's  con- 
fusion. Buttherethe  similitude  ends. 
There  can  be  no  comparison  between 
the  numbers  of  the  contending  ar- 
mies at  Nieuport  and  the  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  who  fought  at 
Waterloo;  between  the  results,  the 
partial  dispersion  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  and  the  forty  thousand  slain 
and  prisoners  of  the  French  army— 
the  partial  conquest  of  a  province,and 
the  overthrow  of  the  mighty  empire 
of  Jacobinism ;  between  the  limited 
fame  of  Maurice  and  Albert,  and  the 
hundred  triumphs  of  WeUington,and 
the  transcendent  renown  of  that  rai- 
ser and  destroyer  of  sovereignties, 
warrior  of  warriors.  Napoleon. 

The  course  of  nature  was  now  be- 
ginning to  extinguish  the  hostilities 
which  neither  policy  nor  humanity 
coidd  soften.  In  December  1598 
Philip  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  ;  a  num  who  had  made  his  own 
misery  in  a  degree  almost  unequal- 
ied  in  the  records  of  despotic  and 
cruel  minds.  He  died  calm  and  cal- 
lous, devoted  to  the  ceremonies  of  a 
superstition  which  gave  his  bigoted 
and  bitter  spirit  full  room  for  the  exr 
«rcise  of  its  malignity,  uid  loving  it 
for  its  eviL  His  death  was  felt  as  a 
relief  to  mankind. 

Elizabeth,  our  own  unrivalled  mo- 
narch, hia  perpetual  enemy  and  con- 
queror, soon  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  (March  24, 1602,)  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  her  age,  and  the  fortj^- 
fifth  of  a  reign  which,  beginning  m 
the  severest  trials,  was  carried  on 
with  combined  wisdom  and  virtue, 
and  closed  in  a  %eu«c^  \x\>yGK<^  ^ 
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the  most  brilliant  character  of  the 
most  brilliant  people,  unequalled 
among  kings  for  political  Bcience, 
among  courtiers  for  personal  grace, 
and  among  soldiers  for  chivalrous 
intrepidity ;  but  degraded  in  his  pri- 
vate name  by  the  most  dissolute 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  in  his  pub- 
lic honour  by  the  scandal,  before 
God  and  man,  of  apostasy.  To  gain 
a  crown,  he  forfeited  his  religion,  and, 
after  a  few  years,  darkened  by  the 
scorn  and  distrust  of  the  gallant  men 
who  had  placed  that  crown  upon  his 
head,  he  died  by  the  dagger  of  a 
priest  of  that  religion  which  he  had 
insulted  Heaven  to  reconcile. 

The  years  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
too,  drew  to  a  close.  Attaining  the 
highest  honours  as  the  champion  of 
his  country,  he  had  been  tempted  by 
the  fatal  ambition  to  become  its  mas- 
ter. The  resistance  of  its  patriots 
made  him  suspicious,  cruel,  and  des- 

gotic.  A  rival  soldier,  the  famous 
pinola,  started  up  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  armies,  as  if  to  tarnish  the 
glories  of  his. declining  years;  and 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Breda,  the  city  of  his 
ancestors.he  retired  exhausted  to  the 
Hague,  and  died,  (23d  April,  1625,) 
after  a  life  of  fifty-nine  years  passed 
in  the  highest  occupations  of  state 
and  war. 

Maurice  had  never  married,  and 
his  titles,  and  the  still  higher  honours 
of  his  public  duties,  descended  to  his 
brother  Henry  Frederic,  the  third 
son  of  the  great  William.  Inheriting 
the  genius  and  si^ccess  of  his  family, 
the  States- General  in  gratitude  de- 
clared that  the  honours  and  employ- 
ments of  the  Stadtholderate  should 
be  thenceforth  hereditary  in  his 
house ;  and  the  decree  was  solemnly 
presented  in  a  gold  box  to  his  son  Wil- 
liam, then  an  infant  three  jcars  old. 
The  Nassau  IJne  had  now  nsen  to  the 
rank  of  sovereigns,  as  the  reward  of 
signal  conduct  and  heroism.  But  a 
still  higher  rank  of  sovereignty  was 
in  reserve.  In  1641,  William,  the 
only  son  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
married  the  Princess  Mary,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  our  Charles  the  First. 
But  dying  in  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
he  bequeatlied  his  dignities  to  a  son, 
William  Henry,  (born  November  4, 
1650,)  who  was  to  realise  on  a  larger 
Bca}e  the  stru^lesand  the  successes 
ofA/s  iUudtrious  race ;— To  ^t  the 


battle  of  civil  liberty  on  the  conti- 
nent; to  accomplish  the  still  loftier 
supremacy  of  true  reli|;ion  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  career  et  Williaurthe 
Third  belongs  to  our  own  history  too 
intimately  to  be  traced  heve.  / 

The  treaty  of  Munster,  (January 
30^  1648,)  established  the  entire  in- 
dependence of  the  Statefr-General 
of  Holland  and  the  United  Provin- 
ces; then  gloriously  concluding  a 
war,  which,  with  the  first  intermis- 
sion of  hostilities  in  1609,  had  lasted 
eighty  years. 

William  died  childless.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  direct  line  of  the  great 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  estates 
were  bequeathed  to  Prince  Frison 
of  Nassau,  his  cousin,  and  Stadthold- 
er  of  Friesland. 

The  defeat  of  the  Ai*mada  had  be- 
gun the  fall  of  Spain,  and  she  gra- 
dually sank  out  of  the  first  order  of 
nations.  Fi*ance,  from  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  risen 
into  her  place,  and  become  the  great 
disturber.  But  the  blows  first  given 
by  William,  and  followed  up  with 
still  sterner  vigour  by  Marlborough 
and  Eugene,  at  length  broke  down 
the  strength .  of .  this  restless  and 
powerful  people,  and  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  (January,  1712)  gave  peace 
to  Europe,  wearied  with  useless 
slaughter.  A  remarkable  change 
took  place  at  this  period  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Netherlands.  They 
were  given  by  the  treaty  to  Charles 
the  Sixth,  the  new  Emperor,  and 
former  rival  of  Philip  of  France,  the 
new  King  of  Spain.  They  were 
thenceforth  the  Austrian  Netheiv 
lands ;  and  thus  the  haughty  country 
which  had  so  long  perverted  its 
power  over  the  Belgian  provinces, 
saw  at  once  her  foreign  territories 
given  to  a  stranger,  and  a  stranger 
wading  through  her  blood  to  the  na- 
tive throne. 

But  the  punishment  of  Spain,  the 
head-quarters  of  Popery,  was  not 
yet  complete.  She  sank  from  ob- 
scurity to  obscurity,  until  her  once 
mighty  name  became  obsolete  in 
Europe,  or  known  only  as  the  instru- 
ment and  victim  of  France;  always 
defeated  in  war,  yet  sufTering  in 
peace  more  than  the  poverty,  the 
tyranny,  and  the  waste  of  war,  and 
finally  retaining  nothing  of  herself 
but  her  love  of^private  revenge^  her 
haughty  acorn  ol  Vii^>»Xn>  ^i««  \i^x- 
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barim  hatred  of  knowledge,  and  Iter 
fierce  devotedness  to  tiiemoBt  mind- 
less, mekmeholy,  and  <7uel  of  all 
Bupentitioni.  Shewas  to  Ins  roused 
from  this  apathf  fai  our  own  time, 
but  it  was  only  by  the  most  terrible 
infliction  of  war  on  record ;  a  contest 
which  mingled  all  the  elements  of 
ci?il  and  foreign  hostility.  Even  this 
storm  had  not  the  power  to  stimulate 
her  to  permanent  vigour.  She  grew 
tired  of  the  generous  labour  of  free- 
dom, cast  away  the  burden  of  con- 
stitution, and  has  again  voluntarily 
lain  down  in  chains. 

Policy  and  family  alliance  still 
continued  to  join  the  interests  of 
Holland  and  England.  In  1734,  the 
young  Prince  of  Orange,the  successor 
of  his  father  in  the  Stadtholderate  of 
Friesland, married  the  Princess  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  Greorge  the  Second. 
The  Seven  Years'  war,  in  which  Fre- 
deric of  Prussia  and  Maria  Theresa 
fought  for  the  German  crown,brought 
.  Louis  the  Fifteenth  as  a  conqueror 
to  the  borders  of  the  States.  Their 
.  danger  awoke  them  to  a  recollection 
.  of  the  line  from  which  they  had  so 
often  derived  security.  William  the 
Fourth  was  proclaimed  Stadtholder- 
General,  ana  the  dignity  was  finally 
made  hereditary  in  both  the  male 
and  female  descent  of  Orange  Nas- 
sau. The  Stadtholder  died  in  1751, 
after  a  reign  rendered  fortunately 
obscure  by  the  general  peace  of 
Europe,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  William  the  Fifth,  who  connect- 
ed his  family  with  Prussia  by  a  mar- 
riage with  the  niece  of  Frederic  the 
Great  in  1766.  All  now  seemed  se- 
cure. But  a  burst  of  evils,  such  as 
had  never  shaken  Europe  before,  and 
whose  shock  still  vibrates  through 
all  nations,  was  preparing  in  the 
midst  of  this  profound  tranquillity. 

Frederic  and  Maria  Theresa, 
scarcely  released  from  mutual  slaugh- 
ter, and  Catherine  of  Russia,  whose 
hands  were  scarcely  free  from  the 
chains  with  which  she  had  been 
threatened  by  her  barbarian  and  half- 
mad  husband,  startled  Europe,  and 
consigned  their  own  names  to  eter- 
.  nal  infamy,  by  the  seizure  of  Po- 
land. 

It  is  as  easy  to  trace,  as  it  is  im- 
possible ,to  doubt,  the  tremendous 
retribution  which   followed.      The 
Snt  blow  fell  on  Austria.   A  sudden 
Bpirit  of  change,  then  new  to  Europe, 


started  up  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. There  was  something  to 
g raise  as  well  as  something  to  blame 
I  this  revolution.  Joseph  the  ^ 
condyWho  had  succeeded  the  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa,  was  a  refer* 
mer;  but  he  vvas  a  roval  reformer, 
and  his  subjects  naturally  distrusted 
the  liberty  that  came  enforced  by 
Austrian  dragoons.  Joseph  was  a 
Voltatrist;  and  when  he  proclaimed 
religious  toleration,  the  priesthood 
and  the  people  alike  shrunk  from 
the  boon  offered  to  religion  by  infi- 
delity. The  first  tumults  broke  out 
in  Brussels,  headed  by  Vander  Noot, 
an  advocate  of  some  popular  talent 
and  activity.  An  Austrian  army 
marched  upon  Brabant,  and  the  bay- 
onet decided  the  quarrel  of  the  theo- 
logians. Vander  Noot  fied,  returned 
in  the  first  relaxation  of  arms,  was 
named  by  his  adJiercnts  Agent  Ple- 
nipotentiary of  Brabant,  and  conti- 
nued to  perplex  the  philosophy  of 
the  free-thinking  emperor. 

But  a  new  and  more  fearful  spirit 
was  now  rising  from  the  cloud  of 
popular  commodon.  Young  repub- 
licanism started  up  by.  the  side  of 
ancient  prejudice,  and  soon  out- 
stripped the  tardy  movements  of  its 
predecessor.  The  leader  of  this  as- 
piring party  was  also  an  advocate, 
VancK,  a  man  of  vigorous  ability, 
but  inflamed  with  a  passion  for  over- 
throw. One  influence  more  was 
alone  wanting,  and  it  was  found  in 
Vander  Mersch,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
patriot  levies,  and  in  a  variety  of 
encounters  with  the  imperial  troops 
displayed  extraordinary  conduct  and 
intrepidity.  The  Austrian  generals, 
surrounded  by  national  insurrection, 
were  paralysed;  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders were  cleared  of  their  troops; 
the  leader  of  revolutioi;i  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Brussels  in 
1790;  and  the  seven  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  adopting 
the  example  of  the  northern,  pub- 
lished their  Confederation,  by  the 
.title  of  the  United  States  of  Belgium, 
to  thie  world. 

In  later  days,  we  have  seen  Bel- 
gium borrow  its   revolution  from 
France,  but  France  had  been  the 
first  borrower,    Th^  B^\^w\sw'^'^'^^i- 
lution  o?  \1^0  'w^^  \>Dkfe'^\^w05v'^«^ vo- 
lution o£  n^^»>i\jA.Wi^«iasJ\«^  ^^sJiL^^ 
and  iorlunuXftV^  umMkwi^^  ^'v^  ^«t^ 
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blood.  We  find  tihe  «ame  ooniiiienca<- 
mt^iit  ia  junitiud  popular  di«coateat 
-^he  s/iiue  suddHO  miKtura  of  ao 
aveniion  to  all  authoritj-— the  aama 
prediiini nance  of  perverted  lair  and 
unprincipled  force— the  same  elera- 
tioQ  of  obscure  soldiership  to  mill* 
tsry  rank^the  same  defeat  of  esta^ 
blishttd  institutions,  and  the  re^lar 
forces  of  the  state  ^the  same  crea- 
tion of  a  republic,  and  the  same  8ub« 
niisMiou  to  a  Dictator. 

But  here  the  comparison  ends,  and 
France,  commissioned  first  to  asto- 
nish, and  then  to  scourge  Europe, 
went  on  from  strength  to  strength, 
from  crime  to  crime,  and  from  tri- 
umph to  triumph,  with  an  atrocious 
g^udeur,  which  suffered  no  minor 
obj(>ct  to  engross  the  eye — the  pa^ 
rent  revolution  withered  away,  and 
was  forgotten  in  the  shadow  of  its 
gigantic  ofTspring.  But  short-lived 
as  it  was,  it  enjoyed  the  triumph  of 
having  baffled  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  Europe.  Joseph's  last 
words  were,  that  Belgium  had  sent 
bim  to  his  grave,  (20ih  Jan.  1791.) 

With  this  commotion  raging  at  her 
gat<>s,  Holland  could  not  be  long  tran- 
quil. A  party  arose  which  proclaimed 
themselves  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
began  by  attempting  the  overthrow 
of  the  government.  The  Stadtholder 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  and  removed 
from  all  his  offices.  The  injured 
prince  justly  appealed  to  his  allies. 
He  was  soon  redressed.  England 
declared  her  strong  displeasure;  and 
Prussia,  sending  an  army  of  20,000 
men  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
in  a  three  weeks'  campaign  swept 
the  mob  of  patriotism  frpm  the  land, 
and  restored  the  sovereign. 

But  revolution  was  to  be  conquer- 
or at  last.  The  French  Republic 
poured  ita  troops  into  the  Belgian 
provinces.  Insurrection  bad  there 
already  done  Its  work,  and  the  fa- 
mous victory  of  Jemappes,  gained  by 
Pumourier,  and  the  still  more  fa- 
mous victory  of  Heurus  by  Piche- 
gru,  leas  conquered  the  Netherlands 
than  secondea  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  fall  of  the  Austrian  supre- 
macy. But  French  republicanism 
never  forgot  French  aggrandisemenL 
To  the  popular  indignation,  the  Ne- 
therlands were  finally  declared,  bv 
ide  treaty  of  CampiyFonnio,  (17th 
October,  1797,)  a  portim  rf  Fhmce, 


and  the  nation  was  left  to  feal  te 
disgrace  oT  political  evtinetion,  and 
probably  to  repent  the  follies  of  a 
too  rash  seal  for  an  ill  understood 
liberty. 

The  next  French  conquest  was 
Holland.  A  frost  of  signal  intensity 
turned  the  natural  defences  of  the 
country,  the  rivers  and  morasses, 
into  bridges  for  the  enemy's  march. 
Pichegru,  at  the  head  of  100,000 
troops,  exulting  with  victory,  and 
still  more  exulting  with  the  wild 
animation  of  republicanism,  swept 
all  obstacles  before  him,  overpowei^ 
ed,  in  a  series  of  desperate  encoun- 
ters, the  steady  valour  of  the  British 
army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  with  a  bravery,  and  even  witb 
a  talent,  which  nothing  but  party 
could  deny,  but  which  were  render- 
ed fruitless  to  all  but  the  national 
honour  by  the  smallness  of  his  force, 
and  the  irresistible  circumstances  of 
the  time ;  and,  proclaiming  universal 
freedom,  advanced  to  the  capital. 
The  Stadtholder  withdrew,  but  not 
by  an  ignominious  flight.  He  re- 
paired to  the  presence  of  the  States- 
Greneral,  then  sitting  at  the  Haffue, 
formally  deposited  his  power  in  their 
hands  until  better  times,  and  then 
embarked  for  England,  the  common 
refuge  of  exiled  royalty  and  religion. 
The  French  general  proclaimed  the 
downfall  of  priestcratt  and  kingcraft, 
and  followed  the  proclamation  by 
the  demand  of  a  hundred  miilians  of 
florins  ! 

Holland  had  now  to  feel  the  full 
caprice  of  her  formidable  deliverer. 
She  was  declared  the  Batavian  Re- 
public, to  please  the  democracy  of 
France ;  she  was  next  declared  a 
monarchy,  to  give  a  crown  to  Louis, 
the  brother  of  Napoleon;  and  she 
was  finally  declared  a  province  of 
France,  to  feed  the  insatiable  am- 
bition of  Napoleon  himself.  In  all 
tlie  changes,  she  was  crushed,  plun- 
deredy  and  insulted  like  a  bond- 
slave. 

But  the  ruin  of  the  French  armies 
in  the  great  campaign  of  Moscow, 
which  revived  the  hopes  of  Europe, 
awoke  the  vigour  of  Holland,  in- 
surrection spread  through  the  small- 
er towns ;  deputies  were  sent  to  in- 
vite the  son  of  the  late  Stadtholder, 
the  present  King,  to  resume  the  go- 
vernment. He  ^aa  ^Toc\«\\Xi^d  Vcl 
the  Hague,  (V1X\i'^oN^m\i«>\^\^»^ 
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and  &a  iheSOO^UbBVrine^^^^cmt&d, 
bjr  a  small  force  of  900  Eng lidii  toMf 
rines,  landed,  and  was  received  with 
univarsal  jof.  Tbo  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent sketch  was  in  Holland  at  this  p^ 
riod,  and  can  give  full  testimony  to 
tbe  popular  delight.  William,  the  sixth 
Stadtbolder,  was  inaugurated  by  tbe 
tiile  of  Sovereign  Prince,  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  March  1814.  The  treaty 
of  Paris,  (30th  May,  1814.)  cooErm*- 
ed  by  the  treaty  of  London,  gave  a 
new  extent  to  his  dominions.  It 
decided  the  union  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  as  one  monarchy.  In .  1 81 5, 
^e  Sovereign  Prince  was  proclaimed 
William  I.,  King  of  the  Netherlands; 
a  constitution  was  framed  on  free 
principles;  and  Holland  and  Bel* 
gium,  relieved  from  all  danger  by 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  were  pro- 
nounced destined  to  a  long  repose. 

We  have  lived  to  see  the  fallacy 
of  this  political  prediction,  in  the 
violent  and  total  upbreaking  of  that 
union.  But  that  it  ever  was  prof- 
nounced,  is  a  dishonour  to  political 
sagacity.  The  Union  was  formed  of 
utterly  discordant  elements  ^ — differ- 
ence  of  language,  difference  of  com^ 
mercial  interests,  and  difference  of 
national  habits.  But  there  was  one 
source  of  variance  still  more  inca* 
pable  of  being  reconciled.  Belgium 
was  Roman  Catholic,  It  is  among 
the  perpetual  and  singular  features 


of  Pop9ry»  that  its  priestheod,  power  - 
less  for  national  good,  is  irresistible 
iu  the  cause  of  national  evil.  With- 
out the  vigour  to  rectify  a  single 
popular  vice,  to  clear  away  a  vulgar 
prejudice,  or  to  stimulate  a  personal 
virtue,  it  knows  no  rival  iu  the  art 
of  rousing  tbe  people  to  the  wildest 
excesses  of  popular  commotion. 
Without  the  fi»culty  to  heal  a  siogle 
public  error  of  the  state,  it  can  over- 
throw the  state  with  a  word. 

A  Protestant  prince  has  now  as- 
sumed the  crown  of  Belgium ;  it  re- 
mains for  time,  and  probably  for  no 
long  time,  to  shew  the  feebleness  of 
his  possession.  Popery  will  not  ear 
dure  the  mildest  dominion  of  Pro- 
testantism. It  must  be  superior,  or 
it  is  nothing.  It  must  have  the  au- 
thority to  resist  the  natural  progress 
of  the  human  mind,  to  live  on  the 
spoils  of  national  industry,  and  to 
interpose  between  man  and  the  right 
of  choosing  his  own  way  to  salvation, 
or  it  turns  from  the  most  abject  flat- 
terer of  royalty  into  the  most  daring 
and  indefatigable  rebel.  The  Belgian 
King  may  secure  his  throne,  like 
Henry  IV.,  by  apostasy ;  but  we 
will  not  insult  an  honourable  man, 
and  one  so  nearly  allied  with  Engr 
land,  by  reminding  him  of  the  thorns 
which  apostasy  sowed  upon  the  re* 
negade's  pillow,  and  it9  utter  degra^ 
dation  to  his  name. 
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Needs  not  the  foreifn  aid  of  oraameot, 
9ut  U»  wUen  un^dpra'd;  adorned  tbi^  most** 

THOifBOir'0  Setuoni, 


There  appears  to  exist  among  our 
writers  of  all  grades,  an  irresistible 
passion  for  introductory  mottoes^ 
From  the  newspaper  essayist  to  the 
author  of  a  hovel,  historical  or  hyster 
rical,  a  quotation  from  some  bygone 
retainer  of  the  Muses,  must  act  as  a 
sort  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
the  matter  of  its  chapter.  I  think  I 
hear  my  readers  ask — **  What  possi- 
ble connexion  can  exist  bet  ween  your 
own  quotation  above,  and  the  head- 
ing or  title  b V  which  it  is  preceded  ?'* 
My  aoBwer  U,'--"  Yoa  (mail  know  in 
goodtim9,'*   It  w»  •  maxim  oi  an 


old  friend  of  mine,  that  more  inform- 
ation was  often  to  be  had  by  list- 
ening than  b^  asking  questions ;  and 
the  maxim  is  of  peculiar  value  to 
those  who  wish  to  get  credit  for 
knowipg  many  things,  of  which  ther 
really  know  no  more  than  Lord  Al- 
tborp  of  finance,  Lord  Grey  of  theo- 
logy, (although  he  can  make  bishops,) 
Hunt  of  modesty.  Lord  J.  Russell  of 
constitutional  reform,  or  O'Connell 
of  the  manners,  princioUa^  q>x  cmx^?* 
rage  of  a  geatXeTnan.  ao  ^s^  ^«»i» 
liopa  la  to  pTocWm  ^qmx  x^uo^^x^eA^ 
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nit  so  ffreat  a  mistake  ?  Let  him 
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Wait  awhile,  and  things  will  come 
out  of  themselves,  t  was  acquaint* 
^  twentjr  years  witli  a  man  whom 
I  never  suspected  of  being  ignorant 
of  the  dead  languages,  he  always 
contrived  so  well  to  appear  to  feel 
the  application  of  a  classic  quota- 
tion. If  addressed  to  him  in  con* 
versation,  he  gave  a  significant  nod  of 
the  head — a  "  very  true" — "  nothing 
more  just" — "  quite  apt"— a  smile 
gave  qualified  assent,  and  sometimes 
ue  has  had  even  the  hardihood  to 
venture  on  a  decided  laugh !  How 
he  managed  the  matter  I  cannot  tell, 
unless  that  with  the  eye  of  an  ana- 
tomist he  watched  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  connecting  them 
with  the  passion  or  sentiment  ex- 

Eressed,  or  that  he  was  fortunate  in 
appy  equivocation :  deaf  people  do 
wonders  this  way,  and  why  may  not 
the  same  be  the  instinctive  property 
of  ignorance  ? 

The  poet's  mystified  definition  of 
the  charm  of  simplicity  in  the  female 
costume,  will  be  fully  understood  by 
the  lover  of  Nature  transporting  him- 
self frdm^  trimly  dressed  a^d  ultra- 
ornate  England,  to  the  less  cultiva- 
ted,ibiJt  more  various  and  strongly 
characteristic  scenery  of  Ireland.  If 
the  stirring  interest  of  human  life 
consists,  in  a  great  degree,  of  ungra- 
tified  wishes,  m  like  manner,  much 
of  the  interest  of  Irish  scenery  arises 
from  the  same  cause.  In  England, 
Aft  has  done  so  much,  that  she  has 
become  more  than  the  ''  handmaid" 
of  Nature— she  has  subdued  her  mis- 
tress to  her  own  power,,  and  so  co- 
vered her  in  her  own  livery,  that 
scarcely  any  distinction  subsists  be- 
tween them.  ..The  alternations  of 
the  waste  and  the  cultivated,  of  plea- 
sure.and  surprise,  cease  to  affect  us ; 
the  power  of  contrast  is  lost  in  the 
uniform  continuity  of  the  richest 
cultivation,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
traveller  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
quietude,  like  the  becalmed  waters, 
losing  in  rest  the  animation  constitu- 
ting sublimity.  Look  at  the  scenery 
of  England  (property  and  if  asked 
what  you  would  add  to  its  richness, 
you  would  answer — "  Nothing."  If 
asked  liow  you  would  increase  its 
more  striking  effect,  you  would 
probably  reply,  by  reducing  the  ex- 
vberance  or  art,  which  encumbers 
Bnd  iinparta  aameneBB  to  its  aspect 


This  illustrates  the  power  of  shiipli- 
city  in  the  personal  decoration  of  a 
female. 

Travelling  in  England  awakens  leas 
of  the  springs  of  dramatic  interest- 
will  engage  the  passions  less  Jifiin 
travelling  in  Ireland,  where  the  ^k 
bleak  bog  and  moor  contrast  with  the 
vivid  ffreen  of  her  beautiful  fields; 
the  lofty  mountains,  the  lesser  undu- 
lating hills,  and  sequestered  vallies— 
the  intermixture  of  severest  sterility 
with  tracts  of  pasturage,  which,  in 
native  strength  of  production,  fattens 
an  ox  to  the  acre — the  wild  woods 
too  scantily  relieving  the  heathery 
sides  of  the  mountains — the  dear  and 
sparkling  streams — the  generally  re- 
spectable and  often  noble  rivers,  pas- 
toral all;  and  the  numerous  lakes, 
diverse  and  multiform  in  size,  and 
shape,  and  beauty,  cast  over  the  sur- 
face of  b'eland.  Then  the  Danish 
raths  or  forts,  crowning  almost  every 
eminence ;  the  relics  of  old  chapels 
mocking  calculation  of  their  dates, 
and  surrounded  by  the  tumuli  of  a 
race  who  seem  destined  never  to 
find  repose  but  in  death ;  the  round 
towers  equally  mocking  antiquarian 
conjecture  of  their  uses ;  the  piioud 
monastic  ruins  that,  relatively  tb'the 
state  of  society,  still  proclaim  .the 
gorgeous  temporalities  of  the  Chuich 
before  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
and  in  the  rich  and  happy  choice,  of 
their  sites,  tell  of  the  supcriqr  tvealth, 
power,  and  worldly  enjoyments  of 
the  Popish  priesthood  through  afrits 
orders.  At  various  points  of.  view 
the  high  lonely  castle,  and  quadran- 
gular towers,  within  whose  strong 
and  gloomy  walls  the  rude  Chiefs  or 
Toparchs  of  ancient  days  lived  in  re- 
ciprocal fear  and  hatred,  snatching 
their  physical  enjoyments  from  the 
steeled  grasp  of  danger,  and  msdn- 
taining  tiieir  feverish  and  hazardous 
existence — their  constantly  disputed 
and  barbarous  dominion,  by  internap- 
tional  warfare !  Such  inanimate  me- 
morials of  the  barbaric  ages,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  meet  the  eye  of 
a  traveller  in  England^  Splendid  and 
interesting  remains  of  "  the  olden 
time"  are  there,  but  they  are  those 
(even  the  remotest)  of  a  state  of  ci- 
vilisation to  which  Ireland  has  not  yet 
arrived,  and  never  will  while  Doyles 
and  O'Connells  spring  up  in  her  soil, 
and  we  have  rulers  who  regard  the 
CbT\«l\«n\ty  oi  Wift  "^lowfiassvwi  «a 
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little  v^-Akj  itt  the  oath  of  their  aa  a  bo^.  jretnerer  comprotniMd  hie 

King.    UDhapptty  Ireland '  ^bounds  authority  and  his  Aatj  as  a  prer^pt^ 

in  the  moral  evidences  of  a  barbarity  qr ;  who  wad  obeyed  more  through 

which  has  not  yet  passed  anay,  and  love  than  fear,  uA  Who  even  in  fear 

whicb,  whh  the  hefp  of  Popery,  pro-  fraa  beloved  ¥    Where  is  he  ?    Long 

mlaes  to  bid  defiance  to  ^e  generally  laid  In  a  grave  which  could  not  en- 

aubduing  In&uence  of  time,  upon  tomb  the  memory  of   his  worth  I 

wh6ee  backward  path  ve  ehall  cast  Where  are  my  school  fellows?     Ah ! 

a  furtive  glance-'  that  ts  a  question  nearer  home.    I 

It  is  now  nearly  three  centuriea  know  not  that  there  live  one  dozen 

since  Spbncer  the  poet  lived  atid  out  of  the  £fty  who  buzzed  in  the 

wrote.    He  bore  evidence  to  thena-  school-room, andshoutedintheplay- 

taral  beauties  of  Ireland  in  his  da.y;  ground.    I  know  no.t  if  there  are 

its  topographical  aspect  he  thus  de-  ^hree  individuals,  wJfoM  crispy  lucks 

scribes.    **  And  sure  it  is  yet  a  most  of  youth  are  turned  to  grey,  who 

-"■  '     ■ --' '-  -—      '-'rdltlie:     " 


beautiful  and  sweetcountry  Fts  any  Is    care  one  straw  wheiher 

ider  heafen,  being  Etored  through-    be  living  or  dead!  how  ^ 

t  with  many  goodly  rivers,  rejile-    fare,  or  Ew  the  dead  died  I  Such  is 


abundantly,  sprinkled  with  very  many        Icannot  forget  that  ABra-firstflafih- 
"it  islands,  and  goodly  lakes,  like     ed  on  ray  soul  the  lightning  of  a 


1  ships,  so  comma-  Egan's  fierce  aspect  and  storming  ei 

diuusly,  Hs  that  if  some  princes  In  ei^y,  who  indeed  was  wont  to 
the  world  had  them.they  wonldsooa  „  „ 

hope  to  be  lords  of  all  the  seas,  and  T«r  s  pudmi  to  t.M«j    ^ 

erelong  of  all  the  world."    The  ri-  and  more  tlian  all,  and  above  all, 

vers  and  lakes  remain  in'  spite  of  Barry  Yelverton,  afterwards  Lord 

their  proprietors,  but,  for  the  most  Avonmore,    certainly    the  greatest 

partr  ihe  Woods  have  disappeared  man  of  his  day.     ^^liere  are  they 

before  the  adifances  of  modern  lux-  alt  ?  Gone  1  gone  !  gone .'  They  have 

iirr  and  extravagance.     There  are  escaped  witnessing  the  degradation 

•till,  however,  many  districts  where-  of  their  country  in  the  triumphs  of 

la  the  bold  and  continuous  woods  Popery;  the  degradation  of  the  bar  In 

dellglit  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  for  the  prostltutton  of  its  honours — and 

miles  to^^ther.  Whoever  follows  the  I  have  lived  to  see  all. 
CQurae  of  the  Suire,  as  I  have,  from         What  a  picture  of  life,  now  obso* 

"  sweet  Clonmel"  to."  rich  Water-  ]ete,  did  an  assize  week  then  pre- 
ford,"  as  they  are  named  by  Spencer,     sent  I    Those  who  think  that   the 

will  see  even  yet,  roaugre  the  devast-  judges,  the  sheriff,  the  counsel  and 
ations  of  tbe  axe,  the  mountains  ^ttprneyii, thejurors.gmndandpetit, 
clothed  from  tbelr  bases  to  their  lofty  the  crimiuals  and  iheir  accuser^,  &c., 
with  trees  chiefly  of  the     constituted  all  that  was  necessary  ti 


monarch  oak,  viewing  themselves,  a  "  general  jail  delivery,"  are  grcat- 
Narcissus-like,  In  the  mirror  of  the  i  other 
beauteODH  Suire,  those  on  theimme-  s  indis- 
diate  banlcs  dipping  their  pendent  le  head 
branches  in  her  clear  and  full-flowing  ind  fett 
waters.  Magic  powers  of  mental  as-  r-drett- 
'sociatloD,  that  htl  up  the  wide  and  low  ex- 
deep  KpaceSoft1me,andDringto  the  n,  (par 
heart  and  memory  of  age  the  warm  -^^ularly 
rush  of  juvetiile  feeling  and  circum-  ities  of 
Btaoce«fl  cannot  iiani6Clonmei,and  iaily  as- 
thebcautifulSuire,and  not  live  again  h  Revo- 
over  the  days  of  my  boyhood!  Head-  revolu- 
er,  make  it  your  own  case.  I  went  to  feeling 
school  there.  Where  is  my  klnld  itusand 
master,  honest  Tom  (^aytor,  the  e  taken 
Quaker,  who  mingled  In  out  sporta  Ct  road 


3d2  Irish  Scenery  ;  and 

~  for  which,  Mr  Editor,  I  beg  youi'  and 
your  readers'  pardon. 

More  southerly  still,  there  are  the 
noble  woods  which  fringe  the  batiks 
of  the  Blackwater,  the  prime  charm 
of  the  seenery  of  Lismore  3  those  of 
Shillelaj  in  the  county  Wicklow,  are 
identified  with  the  pugnacity  of  the 
Irish  character.  Wicklow  I  beauti-* 
ful  county  I  who  that  haa  visited 
that  Eden  of  Ireland,  can  refuse  t9 
it  the  application  of  the  following 
description  from  the  "  Fairy  Queen  ?" 

"  Fresh  shadofirs  fit  to  shroud  from  sun- 
ny ray ; 

Fair  lawns  to  take  the  sun  In  seasons  due; 

Sweet  spriDi^  in  which  a  thousand 
n^phs  did  play ;        ,    ' 

Soft  rumbling  brooks,  that  gentle  slum- 
bers drew ; 

High-reared  mounts,  the  lands  about  td 
Ylew ; 

Low-looking  dales,  disloign'd  from  oom* 
mon  gaie; 

Delightful  bowers,  to  solace  lorers  true ; 

False  labyrinth,  fond  fanners*  eyes-to  daze; 

All  which,  by  Nature  made,  did  Nature's 
self  amaze." 

Let  no  Englishman,  who  vlsi&a 
Dublin  in  summer,  and  who  haa 
three  days  to  spare,  and  fire  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  incur  the  reproach  of 
not  having  seen  the  county  Wick- 
low, from  Enniskerry  to  Rathdrum. 
'  He  will  find  on  the  road  moral 
points  of  contemplation  for  his  mind, 
as  well  as  the  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque in  nature  to  delight  his  eye. 
Owing  to  the  cares  of  a  good  and  re- 
ligious landlord,  Enniskerry  is  now, 
not  only  one  of  the  handsomest,  if 
not  the  most  handsome,  village  in 
Ireland,  but  also  the  happiest ;  for, 
owing  to  the  un tired  zeal  and  pasto« 
ral  labours  of  its  exemplary  rector, 
the  Reverend  Robert  Dalt,  it  is  the 
freest  from  the  ordinary  vices  of  so- 
ciety. The  word  of  God  has  been 
diligently  sown  in  it,  and  its  fruits 
are  manife8t-*industry,sobriety,  reli* 
gious  feeling,  and,  necessarily,  peace, 
are  in  its  dwellings  |  the  same  bless- 
ings pervade  the  whole  of  the  reve* 
rend  gentleman's  parish,  and  the 
demeanour  and  appearance  of  its 

I»eopIe  scarcely  permit  one  to  be- 
ieve  that  he  is  in  Ireland.  The  town 
of  Bray  is  but  three  miles  from  En« 
niskerry — ^the  parishea  join,  yet  they 
exhibit  the  strongest  moral  contrast  i 
Mad  why  ?  Perbapa  it  la,  that  the 
jwtor  or  the  former  b  one  of  thow 
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libetals  of  the  Churcb  who  see  little 
or  no  difference  between  the  creeda 
of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho^ 
lic-^one  of  those  shepherds  who  can 
perceive  no  distinction  between  the 
otack  sheep  and  the  white ;  if  so, 
wiio  can  wonder  that  the  character- 
istics of  Popery  prevail  P 

The  Dargle,  one  of  ^loae  romati* 
tie-  fflene  with  which  the  county 
Wicklow  abounds,  lies  close  by  En- 
niskerrry — I  need  not  describe  it. 
The  next  point  of  moral  reflection  ia 
Tenehinch,  the  beautifully  situated 
residence  of  that  once  boast  and 
glory  of  Ireland,  the  late  Right  Ho- 
nourable Henry  Okattan.  Pause, 
traveller,  on  the  little  bridge  that 
fronts  Tenehinch-house.  On  youf 
left  hand,  the  lawn  is  divided  by  the 
beautiful  pastoral  stream  wherein 
its  late  master  waa  wont  to  lave  hia 
limba  every  tnoming,  winter  and 
summer}  the  mansion  is  a  modest 
one,  but  it  was,  what  it  is  not  now^ 
the  domestic  temple  of  a  great 
mind.  It  was  otiginally  an  inn,  and 
there  are  yet  living  those  who  have 
had  in  it  "  entertainment  for  man 
and  horse.*'  The  purchase  of  it  waa 
among  the  first  fruits  of  the  L.50,000, 
the  national  composition  in  payment 
of  the  full  debt  of  national  gratitude 
for  the  equivocal  benefits  of  1782, 
The  last  time  that  I  stood  on  that 
bridge,  leaning  on  its  battlement, 
and  looking  at  the  house,  a  tide  of 
interesting  recollections  rushed  oti 
Iny  mind ;  the  various  situations  in 
which  I  had  seen  that  man  so  pro- 
minently and  honourably  identified 
with  the  history  of  his  country, 
passed  in  array  before  me.  His  name 
and  portraits  in  the  magazines  of 
that  day,  combined  with  "free 
trade,"  and  "  the  volunteers,"  were 
familiar  to  my  boyhood.  At  a  more 
advanced  period  I  listened  to  him, 
the  Demosthenes  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  and  every  passion  ac- 
knowledged the  irresistible  powers 
of  his  eloquence.  In  1798  he  was 
suspected  of  the  0*ConnelUsm  of 
that  period  —  the  unnatural,  and 
therefore  improbable,  wish  to  de- 
stroy hia  own  political  creation — 
the  independent  federal  connexion 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
his  portraits  were  removed  from 
their  places  of  honour — his  name 
erased  from  the  Privy-Council,  and 
Us  petttoii  tlii  Wv^iw:!A\>^^\  KiA 
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wlut  WS8  bis  offe&oe  ?  If •  greftleri  I 
soUdialjr  b6li0lr«»  than  thai  bOw  oi 
the  Kidg's  Litutenant— suffefisg  the 
enemies  of  Eoglaad  a  too  easj  acceat 
to  his  cloaet  He  was  sot  a  United 
Irishman  i  but  »  maa  whoWas,  aad 
who  recentlf  aad  publicly  boasted 
of  the  treasoQi  is  a  privjr-counselloi'i 
a  newly  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  a  county  where  almost  all  were 
United  Irishmen,  and  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  Irish  Viceroy  1  I  Was  in 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
the  memorable  morning  When  the 
exile  of  obloquy,  not  of  guilt,  re-«en« 
tered  the  theatre  of  bis  patriotic  fame^^ 
to  revivify  his  wasted  fires  at  the  altar 
dT  his  countt-y,  and  save  from  its 
grave  the  constitution  which  he  had 


the  desolation  of  Ireland,  of  her  se- 
paration fH'om  the  British  Imperial 
crownk 

I  next  saw  him  returned  memb^ 
fef  Dublin  in  the  Imperial  PHrlia- 
ment,  where,  until  his  death,  he^was 
faithful  to  imperial  interests.  Can  the 
same  be  said  of  his  sons  ?  Let  public 
opinion  answer.  The  old  patriot 
rode  once  more  on  popular  favour— 
an  unsteady  and  capricious  support, 
and  never  better  nor  more  finely  de- 
scribed than  by  the  late  Lord  Avon- 
more,  in  his  place  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  and  in  reference  to  Mr 
Grattan  (as  well  as  I  recollect)  while 
placed  in  political  abeyance.  In  the 
Imperial  Parliament  he  had  honestly 
denounced  a  Freuch  party  existing 


nursed  in  its  cradle.    The  ravages  of    in  this  country.  The  O'Connell  left- 


ingratitude  and  calumny  were  visi 
ble  in  his  attenuated  person  and  fee- 
ble steps )  he  Was  supported  to  the 
Speaker's  chair  by  two  compatriots, 
like  himself  now  no  more;  strong 
dramatic  effect  gave  all  its  aids  to  the 
scene — ^never  shall  I  forget  it  I  The 
momiog's  twilight  mingled  with  the 
flickering  of  tne  expiring  lamps; 
the  members,  at  either  side  of  the 
House,  occnpyiug  the  back  benches, 
were  struggling  with,  or  had  yield- 
ed to,  a  temporary  repose :  but  the 
sound  of  Grattan's  name  was  elec* 
trie;  the  whisper  of  his  approach 
was,  in  its  effect,  as  the  blast  of  the 
trumpet — every  reclining  head  was 
raised,  every  eye  open  to  attention. 
The  privilege  of  being  seated  while 
he  spoke  yielded  to  his  weakness  ; 
his  speech  on  that  occasion — all  that 
followed— is  matter  of  history.  Grat- 
tan, Saurin,  Plunkett,  Bushe — all  the 
new  allies  of  Ii'ish  independence  (so 
called)  vainly  brought  their  great  ta« 
lents  to  the  contest ;  the  friends  of 
permanent  British  connexion  sup* 
ported  the  legislative  union  in  the 
full  principles  and  solemn  compacts 
of  Protestant  ascendency.  Those 
principles  have  been  abandoned,  the 
contracts  have  been  broken ;  Protest- 
ants are  depressed,  if  not  actually 
persecuted;  Roman  Catholics  are 
cherished  and  dievated.  But  for  Ibis 
distinction  it  could  not  be  known 
that  there  is  a  government  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  if  the  policy  that  now  fa^ 
tally  rules  the  King's  councils  be  not 
soon  and  utterly  reversed,  it  needs 
not  the  prophetie^/t  to  perceive,  in 
the  JurJd  vista  of  no  wtont  time^ 


ven  was  then  beginning  to  work 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  rabble, 
and  on  Mr  Grattan's  second  election 
his  life  was  assailed  by  the  wretches 
who  now  worship  the  arch-agitator 
of  Ireland's  peace;  it  was  attempted 
to  throw  him  over  the  battlements  of 
one  of  the  bridges  into  the  river,  and 
with  difiiculty,  and  some  bruises,  he 
escaped  to  his  house  in  Stephen's 
Green  — -  such  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
political  life  !  Were  he  alive  now, 
his  noble  attributes  would  avail  him 
nothing  in  a  competition  with  the 
vulgar  beastly-minded  Popish  dema- 
gogue, whose  legislative  nominee  one 
of  his  sons  has  descended  to  become. 
Here  terminated  the  peristrephic 
images  of  his  public  life,  while  I 
looked,  and  thought,  and  heard  the 
murmuring  of  the  type  of  passing 
time  which  fiowed  beneath  me.  But 
my  recollections  did  not  end  here. 
The  private  and  social  hours  of  a 
great  man  are  always  deeply  inte- 
resting, and  one  loves  to  see  him  di- 
vested of  the  ri^id  panoply  in  which 
he  appears  before  the  public  eye, 
and  his  mind  and  manners  at  ease, 
and  in  the  free  action  allowed  by 
the  dishabille  of  conversation  at  his 
own  or  a  friend's  table.  That  ad- 
vantage wl»  among  the  social  gems 
of  my  life.  I  passed  a  summer  in 
Mr  Grattan's  beautiful  vicinage,  and 
had  the  honour  of  dining  with  him 
at  Tenehinch  in  a  small  and  select 
circle.  He  was  very  temperate  of 
table  enjoyment  His  conversation^ 
althousb  piM^^cxX^  «»»^^  "^vtxn^^  ^V 
the  epigtamm^AAc  cVv"ax%.cx^\  ^*l  V\^ 
public  Bp^rtADj.  IJltiasx^i^ViftftN^^ 
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grapher  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
or  rather  the  historian  of  that  noble- 
man's*  times,  was  of  the  partjr.    He 
lodged  in  the  neighbourhood  under 
distressing  circumstances  of  every 
kind :  he  was  engaged  in  two  labours 
at  the  time,  both  not  pursued  mth 
equal  assiduity.    He  was  writing  his 
lite  of  Lord  Cliarlemont,  while  he 
was  the  tender  and  affectionate  nurse 
and  guardian  of  a  demented  wife; 
the  m%%  was  often  and  willingly  In- 
termitted, the  second  never ;  he  and 
the  object  of  his  cares  are  both  gone 
off  the  scene.   Poor  Hardy — he  was 
faithful  to  his  party,  and  zealous  in 
its  service.    His  character  gave  him 
more  weight  with  the  public  than 
other  men  derived  fiom  their  wedth 
and  connexions  ;  as  a  speaker,  how- 
ever, he  ranked  but  in  the  second 
class.  He  shared  with  Mr  Grattan  the 
patronage,  in  early  iife,  of  the  Earl 
of  Charlemont,  both  having  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Insh  Parliament 
by  that  nobleman,  who,  in  this  way, 
practically  refuted  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's arguments  against  nomination 
boroughs;  and  should  the  Reform 
Bill  pass,  to  the  extinction  of  those 
nurseries    and   asylums    of  talent, 
farewell  to  the   political  patronage 
of  modest  merit,  f^tatistical  know- 
ledge, and   high-miuded   integrity: 
the  vulgar,  the  impudent,  the  bust- 
ling and  the  brutal  panders  to  the 
popular  passions  and  prejudices,  will 
acquire  the  ascendant.  Hardy  shared 
the  too  common  lot  of  those  who 
will  not  or  know  not  how  to  make 
their  public  principles  subservient 
to  their  private  interests — he  lived 
for  a  long  time  poor,  andd  ied  poor. 
The  same  shameful  and  cruel  ne- 
glect of  the  useful  partisan  is  carried 
into  our  own  day :  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  it  is  monopolized 
here,  in  Ireland,  by  the  Protestant 
party.    The  assailants  of  our  insti- 
tutions pay  their  instruments   well 
—there  is  no  lack  of  ]iberality,.a8  the. 
O'Connell  tribute  testifies ;    while, 
on  the    side    where    wealth    most 
abounds,  and  where  all  is  at  issue 
to  defend,  pockets  appear  to  be  her- 
metically sealed,  and  words  to  be 
accounted  the  only  coin  of  patriot 
currency.    But  let  me  bring  Hardy 
and  the  reader  back  to  the  circle  at 
Tenehinch. 
It  was  fortunate  that  Mr  Hardy 
was  of  the  company;  he  assisted  to 


call  Mr  Grattan' s  happiest  powers 
into  play;  each  prompted  the  other 
to  political  recollections,'  and  the  se- 
cret history  of  trafisactioviB  in  Which 
both  were  concerned.  I  was  a  de- 
lighted listener.  Hardy  played  se- 
cond fiddle ;  but  he  appejored  neces- 
sary to  the  first.  Grattan,  I  thou^t, 
Slayed  the  patron  a  little,  but  With  a 
elicatie  touch.  Between  them  they 
produced  an  harmonic  combination 
of  personal  anecdote  and  political 
circumstance,  which  I  can  iiever 
hope  again  to  be  equalled.  Mr  Grat- 
tan reclined  on  a  sofa — the  vivacity 
of  his  mind  affected  his  body,  which 
was  in  continual  motion  and  change 
of  position.  He  was  Voltairean.  in 
appearance  and  in  wit ;  but  he  par- 
took nothing  of  the  irreligion  and 
immorality  of  the  philosopher  of 
Ferney.  Mr  Grattan  was  a  Christian 
of  the  Reformation.  He  twisted  and 
gesticulated  ais  if  in  the  throes  of 
thought ;  but  if  the  mountain  was  in 
labour,  it  always  produced  a  gigan- 
tic birth — apolitical  or  philosophical 
maxim  of  the  first  order,  was  offered 
to  the  admiration  and  instruction  of 
his  hearers.  I  never  so  much  wished 
the  movement  of  time  to  be  suspend- 
ed ;  I  never  heard  with  such  chagrin 
the  hour  strike,  which  warned  me 
that  I  ought  to  take  my  leave. 

I  did  take  leave,  and  departed  on 
my  way  home.  It  was  a  fine  moon- 
light night — the  way  led  by  a  back 
field,  (not  the  public  road,)  and 
throuffh  the  romantic  glen,  the  Bar- 
gle.  My  host — sjjlendid  being !  went 
forth  to  put  me  in  the  pathway — ^his 
head  was  uncovered — it  was  intel- 
lect personified— and  his  eye  as  a 
star  which  could  lend  light  to  other 
planets,  but  never  needing  to  bor- 
row, nor  admitting  of  eclipse.  The 
moon  shone — he  shone  brighter.  He 
accompanied  me  to  the  extieme  gate 
of  the  IDargle,  more  than  an  English 
mile,  bareheaded  as  he  was.  His 
chief  theme  was  Hardy  and  the 
book  he  was  writing ;  and  I  thought 
I  could  collect,  that  his  humble 
friend  was  more  the  amanuensis 
than  the  author.  ''  Hardy  is  a  man 
of  talent,  and  I  think  his  work  will 
shew  it;  but  he  is  an  idle  fellow, 
and  requires  the  lash  of  the  slave- 
driver  to  quicken  his  work.  He  must 
live  the  days  of  Lord  Charlemont  to 
write  Lord  Charlemont's  life.  It  is 
to  him  us  «L  Hv:\vo\iVfeo^'^  \Afik— w\\y 
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tUqg  and  everj  thing  n^l  draw  him  crifice  on  the  altar  of  consistency, 
from  it  Hardy  ia  aaEpicurean,  with  and  lay  down  his  life  for  a  cause  and 
a  Stpic^a  acAMenUl;  hut  it  is  on  the  a  people-r-the  one  the  hane  of  the 
enforc^nent  of  neceaaity.  Hla  will  country,  the  other  never  grateful  for 
goes  aloiD^  with,  enjoyment^  and  he  a  benefit  received,  and  never  un- 
k  ever  ready  to  sip  the  honmr  of  life  vengeful  for  one  denied.  I  went  to 
wiifl|;rever  it  ia  to  be  found.  Poor  Tenehinch,  not  expecting  to  see  him, 
Eburdy  I  poor  Hardy !  I  fear  his  own  bat  to  enquire  after  his  health.  Ac- 
life  will  end  before  that  of  Lord  cident  presented  him  to  my  aggrie- 
Charlemontwillbcgui;  andwemuat  ved  view;  he  was  slowly  and  tot- 
aB  be  at  the  mercy  of  that  History,  teringly  pacing  along  a  walk  at  the 
which  may  be  only  acquainted  with  southern  aspect  of  the  house.  It  was 
our  faults,  or  unwilling  to  confess  warm  aummer,  yet  he  appeared  win- 
our  virtues — if  we  had  them.*'  ^  ter-chilled.  The  blood  was  gradu- 
Such  was  the  rich  strain  of  inteU  ally  retreating  to  its  last  citadel.  He 
Icctual  treasures  which  this  great  was  enveloped  in  an  old  threadbare 
man  poured  forth  to  the  ear  of  a  cloak — he  was  unshaven — his  eye  had 
very  humble  auditor  and  companion,  lost  its  lustre — the  power  of  recog- 
his  eye  — his  powerful  eye— occa*  nition  was  faint ;  but  when  I  was  na- 
aionally  flashing  to  the  moonbeam,  med,  his  spirit  rallied,  and  he  s^id 
while  we  gentle  rustling  of  the  trees,  something  as  like  his  former  self,  as 
at  either  side  of  the  glen,  and  the  the  shadow  could  be  like  the  sub- 
murmur  of  the  stream,  urging  its  stance.  Delicacy  forbade  to  prolong 
broken  way  through  the  rocks  at  the  the  painful  interview,  and  I  parted 
deptii  benea^,  were  the  under  ac-  from  him  for  ever !  He  went,  Cur- 
companiments  which  inanimate  na-  tius-like,  draining  the  last  dre^s  of 
ture  furnished  to  the  emanations  of  Ufe,  to  ike  performance  of  a  mista- 
one  of  the  most  powoAd  minds  that  ken  duty,  and  to  a  grave  that  he 
Ireland  aver  produced.  At  the  ex-  knew  was  open  to  him.  His  apothe- 
treme  gate  we  parted — ^he  returned  osis  is  among  the  departed  greatness 
home  by  the  same  way,  probably,  as  of  England — ^he  has  taken  his  place 
it  is  said  was  his  custom,  rehearsing  of  everlasting  rest  among  the  heroes, 
some  Parliamentary  oration  to  the  sages,  and  statesmen,  who  have  con- 
oaks,  the  rocks,  ana  rushing  floods,  tnbuted  to  the  strength  and  glory  of 
meet  auditors  of  his  g^anlic  corres-  the  empire,  although  the  phantom, 
pendent  and  sympathetic  eloquence,  an  aerial  one,  which  he  pursued,  but 
.  When  I  last  saw  him — Heavens,  lived  not  to  catch,  is  now  working  to 
what  a  change  I  He  was  stricken  by  her  weakness,  humiliation,  and  per- 
^e  hand  of  the  Destroyer.  It  was  a  haps  her  ruin.  Political  idol  of  my 
little  before  he  went  to  Parliament,  youth!  Splendid,  but  mistaken  man ! 
for  the  last  time,  to  offer  his  final  sa-  Hbnry  Grattan,  farewell  I 
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Much  as  we  have  already  written 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  anxiously  a»  we 
have  contemplated  it  in  all  its  bear* 
ings,  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  ia 
anch,  that  our  only  difficulty  has 
been  to  compress  the  considerations 
which  suggest  themselves.  Such  is 
the  force  of  the  argument  against 
the  change,  that  it  will  admit  of  al- 
most any  concession,  and  becomes 
daily  more  powerful  the  longer  the 
subject  is  considered. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
brought  out  one  leading  feature  in 
the  measure,  to  which  sufficient  at- 
tention has  never  yet  been  paid,  and 
which,  in  fact,  could  not  be  enlarged 
on  with  confidence  till  the  legal  opi- 
nions which  were  then  delivered 
from  the  highest  authority  had  be- 
come public  This  is  the  unparaliel- 
ed  confiscation  of  private  property 
which  it  threatens  to  produce,  and 
the  fatal  blow  at  the  tenure  of  every 
species  of  individual  right  which  it 
promises  to  inflict. 

It  was  urged  as  a  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  it  went  to  disfranchise 
boroughs  to  an  immense  extent, 
without  any  compensation  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  now  held  the  free- 
liold ;  that  this  was  a  private  right 
of  great  value,  as  was  evinced  by  the 
anxiety  with  which  it  was  sought  to 
be  taken  from  them  by  the  reform- 
ing party ;  that  they  openly  boasted 
that  they  had  gained  all  that  the  bo- 
rough mongers  had  lost;  that  the  free- 
hold being  private  property,  could 
not,  on  the  first  principles  of  justice, 
be  taken  away  without  an  equivalent; 
and  that  if  the  precedent  were  once 
established  of  confiscating  individual 
rights,  upon  the  gi'ound  of  public 
advantage,  there  was  no  limit  could 
be  assigned  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  invasion  of  property  might,  on 
the  same  principles,  be  carried. 

To  this  it  was  replied,  on  the  part 
of  administration,  that  all  this  pro- 
ceeded on  a  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  the  right  which  was  thus 
made  the  subject  of  invasion ;  that 
it  was  not  private  property,  but  a 
Mistheld  for  the  public  behoof>  and 


for  the  administration  of  whidi  th« 
owners  were  answerable  to  the  coun* 
try ;  that  this  trust  had  been  grossly 
abused,  and  had  fallen  into  so  few 
hands  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
exercised  with  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  therefore  that  there  was  no 
injustice  in  transferring  the  trust  to 
other  hands,  nor  any  cudm  for  com- 
pensation at  the  instance  of  the  dis- 
possessed proprietors. 

But  when  the  question  was  car- 
ried to  the  Peers,  the  ground  was 
knocked  from  beneath    this   argu- 
ment by  the  legal  opinions  delivered 
on  the  point  oflaw  by  the  great  legal 
authorities  who  were  there  assem- 
bled.   Lord  Tenterden  delivered  an 
opinion,  that  the  right  of  the  free- 
holders and  corporatiions  threatened 
with  destruction  was  both  a  right 
and  a  trust,  and  in  this  he  was  strong- 
ly supported!  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon,  who  quoted  Holt  and  Hale  to 
the  same  purpose.    Now,  whatever 
opinion  men  may  entertain  on  the 
merits  of  those  Noble  Lords  as  states- 
men, we  presume  that  as  lawyers 
there  is  none  who  will  gainsay  the 
authority  of  Holt  and  Hale  in  an- 
cient, and  of  Lords  Tenterden  and 
Eldon  in  modern  tunes — the  greatest 
authorities  in  point  of  law  which  the 
last  or  the  present  age  can  boast. 
The  point,  therefore,  is  fixed:  the 
freehold  rights  threatened  with  dis- 
franchisement are  both  a  right  and  a 
trust — a  right  in  the  individual  who 
enjoys  it — a  trust  for  the  discharge 
of  a  public  duty. 

Considered  as  a  right,  which  it  is, 
though  blended  with  a  trust,  there- 
fore, the  corporation  freeholds,  or 
the  existing  rights  which  are  to  be 
disfranchised,  are  as  much  entitled 
to  protection  as  any  other  estate  in 
the  realm — as  the  rights  of  the  Crown, 
the  estates  of  the  Aristocracy,  or  the 
liberties  of  the  Commons.  When 
once  the  law  authorities  declared 
that  such  rights  were  private  pro- 
perty, the  matter  is  at  an  end.  We 
may  blame  the  law,  if  we  please, 
which  conferred  such  rights — we 
may  advocate  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  more  improved  form  of 
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goTemment— but  as  long  as  the  prin-  of  Governmeiit  since  the  H^volutipn, 

ciples  of  justice  are  attended  to  by  in  legislating  for  the  general  im- 

Govemment,    the    existing    rights  provement  of  the  state.    In  1746,  the 

which  the  law  has  suflfered  to  grow  recent  rebellion  having  demonstra- 

up,  and  taken  under  the  cover  of  its  ted  the  expedience  pf  fu>olisbing  the 

riiield,  cannot  be  oyertumed  with*  heritable  juriadictions,  as  diey  were 

out  compensation  being  given,  or  the  called,  of  the  chieftains  in  Scotland, 

•yaftem  of  revolutionary  confiscation  they  were  eytinguibhed  by  act  of 

Openly  adopted.  Parliamoit;  but  £.150,000  was  at  the 

This  principle  runs  through  every  same  time  Toted,  as  a  compensation 
department  of  jurisprudence.  The  to  the  dispossessed  proprietors.  At 
inhabitants  of  a  city  or  a  county  con-  the  Irish  Union,  a  great  number  of 
ceive  that  it  would  be  advantageous  boroughs  in  that  island  were  disfran- 
(o  have  a  road,  a  canal,  or  a  rail-road  chised,  in  order  to  reduce  the  numr 
made  in  a  particular  direction — was  her  of  its  members  to  something 
it  ever  imagined  that  the  public  ex-  proportioned  to  its  real  importance 
pedience  of  making  such  an  improve-  m  the  empire  ,*  and  a  large  sum  waa 
ment,  would  justi^  its  projectors  in  paid  to  the  dispossessed  proprietors, 
applying  few  an  act  of  Parliament  as  a  compensation  for  their  loss, 
authoriaing  them  to  seize,  without  The  case  of  the  Union  with  Scofr- 
compensation,  the  whole  land  re-  land,  and  the  recent  disfranchise- 
quired  for  its  completion,  even  ment  of  the  40s.  Irish  freeholders^ 
though  the  remainder  of  the  pro-  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  are  no 
perty  thus  intersected  will  doubtless  authority  on  the  other  side.  At  the 
te  greatly  benefited  by  the  change  ?  time  of  the  Union  with  England,  the 
Was  ever  such  an  act  of  Parliament  right  of  sending  members  to  Parliar 
passed  ?  Does  not  every  act  infrin-  ment  was  regarded  by  the  Scotch, 
ging  on  private  properly  for  the  not  as  a  privilege,  but  a  ^rtif^ii ;  and 
public  good,  contain  a  clause  pro-  it  was  at  their  own  earnest  entreatyy 
viding  for  the  indemnification  of  that  the  number  of  their  members 
those  whose  property  is  taken,  and  was  reduced  from  ninety,  which 
laying  down  specific  rules  for  the  was  the  number  proposed  by  the 
ascertaining  of  its  value,  if  the  par-  Eofflish  Government,  to  forty-five,  at 
ties  cannot  agree  upon  it  without  le-  which  it  was  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of 
gal  interference  ?  And  is  this  great  Union.  The  Scotch  thought  that  their 
and  established  principle  of  justice  country  could  not  afford  to  send 
4o  be  set  at  nought,  merely  because  more  than  forty-five  gentlemen  to 
4he  Ministers  of  the  Crown  happen  London;  and  that  the  burden  of  a 
to  be  the  promoters  of  the  measure  $  gi'eater  number  of  representatives 
and  an  invasion  of  private  right  in-  would  drain  the  kingdom  of  all  its 
dulged  to  the  supreme  authority,  precious  metals!  Of  course,  they 
-which  would  not  be  allowed  to  any  could  have  no  claim  to  compensa- 
humbler  parties  in  the  realm  ?  The  tion  for  the  loss  of  boroughs  which 
principle  of  the  law  of  England  has  they  esteemed  and  represented  as  so 
hitherto  been  the  reverse ;  it  was  burdensome  to  the  country.  So  also 
the  glory,  and  the  deserved  glory  of  in  the  case  of  the  confiscation  of  the 
its  jurisprudence,  that  the  Crown  is  Irish  408.  freeholders  by  the  Catho- 
Tnore  closely  fettered  than  an  ordi-  lie  Bill ;  the  act  was  accompanied  by 
nary  individual ;  and  that  in  casetf  a  great  concession  to  the  Irish  Ca- 
of  ti'eason,  an  accumulation  of  evi-  tholics,  which,  in  their  opinion,  was 
dence  is  required  unknown  in  the  more  than  worth  the  price  at  which 
ordinary  transactions  between  man  it  was  purchased.  The  English  Go- 
and  man:  it  was  reserved  for  a  remment  said  to  the  Catholics,— 
Whig  administration  to  reverse  the  "  You  have  your  408.  freeholders, 
principle,  and  bring  forward  a  mea-  and  you  are  excluded  from  places  in 
wire  of  spoliation,  wiUiout  compen-  the  legislature — Will  you  hold  by 
aation,  which  would  never  have  been  your  freeholders,  and  retain  your  ex- 
tolerated  in  any  court  which  admi-  elusion,  or  give  up  your  freeholders, 
-Bistered  the  law,  and  was  governed  and  be  absolved  from  ^o\3x  ^^Oo;^-^- 
by  the  principles  of  British  justice.  B\on  T    TYift^  T«^\<i^,— ^^  N^  ^  ^"^ 

31b©  samejuBt  and  necesaary  prin-    give  up  out  itfefeV5v^«t%^  «sAl  %<5X  ^s^^ 
ciple  bag  regulated  all  the  meaaurea    of  the  ©xc\u«voxir    "W^a  v^Wvfe  v^a 
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thoUei  of  Irekud  were  seBsible  that  If  noli,  let  the  kgal  or  eqiidtable 
the  diifinuehiflemeBt  of  tiii^se  bog^  g^und  on  whidi  their  property  is 
trottiDg'  freeholder8»  creat^  for  teken  away,  without  either  proYed 
mere  political  purposea,  was  an  in^  delinquence  orcompenaation,  be  ata« 
menae  benefil*  not  only  to  tfa«  ooun-  ted,  for,  assuredly,  none  such  has  hi- 
try  raMndly,  but  thediapoaaeaaed  therto  been  brought  forward.  It  is 
freebolders  in  particular,  by  relie-  quite  in  vain^  therefore,  to  disguise  the 
▼ing  them  from  a  frequent  oollision  matter.  The  proposed  disfranchise- 
between  their  landlords  and  spiritual  nent,  without  eompenaation,  is  nei- 
ffuides;andaccordii^ly,theClatholic  ther  more  nor  less  than  legislative 
Relief  Bill,  burdened  as  it  was  with  spoliation;  and  as  such  it  will  most 
the  diafraBchiaing  clause,  was  hailed  assuredly  be  stigmatized  by  history, 
aa  an  imoiense  benefit  by  the  whole  Mr  Pitt,  as  ali  the  world  knows, 
CathoBc  population ;  and  in  particu-  was  in  early  life,,  and  anterior  to  the 
kr  by  the  great  Agitator,  who  decla-  period  when  the  French  Revolution 
red  that  it  would  *'  reduce  him  from  had  roused  the  democratic  passions, 
a  popular  demagogue  to  a  mere  nin  and  totally  changed  the  grounds  on 
jM'tiiaiawy  er ;"  and  that  after  it  passed,  which  a  change  in  the  representation 
**  Othdlo'a  occupation  *8  gone."  It  was  demanded,  a  Reformer.  He  never, 
ia  obviouB,  thererore,  that  as  the  Ca-  however,  proposed  the  measure  of 
tholics  were  not  only  satisfied  with,  confiscating  private  property,  with* 
but  ardently  petitioned  for,  the  Re-  out  compensation ;  on  Uie  contrary, 
lief  Bill,  dogged  as  it  was  with  the  he  intended  to  give  full  value  to  all 
disfeanchising  clauses,  they  had  made  the  dispossessed  proprietors.  So  ten- 
thelr  dieetion,  and  had  no  ulterior  der  was  this  great  statesman  of  that 
cUdm  for  compensation.  aaered  base  of  all  government,  the 
.  But  the  case  is  totally  different  security  of  vested  nghts,  that  he  did 
with  the  present  Reform  Bill,  which  not  even  venture  to  propose  forcing 
is  110^  brought  forward  at  the  suit  the  acceptance  of  compensation  on 
or  a]^ication  of  the  holders  of  the  the  owners  of  the  boroughs  mark« 
dose  boroughs,  to  relieve  them  of  ed  out  for  disfranchisement,  but  left 
certain  disadvantages  with  which  it  to  their  inclination  to  accept  it  or 
their  situation  is  attended,  but  is  ur-  not  *'  The  plan  which  he  proposed 
ged  on  by  other  parties,  not  only  was,  to  transfer  the  right  of  choosing 
without  the  consent  of  the  freehold-  representatives  from  thirty-six  of 
ers  threatened  with  disfranchise-  such  borouehs  as  had  fallen  into  de- 
ment, but  against  their  most  strenu-  cay,  to  such  chief  towns  and  cities  as 
ous  oppositioiv  These  parties  do  were  at  present  unrepresented ;  that 
not  say,  we  call  on  the  Legislature  to  a  fund  should  be  provided  for  the 
relieve  us  oi  certain  disabilities,  and  purpose  of  giving  to  the  owners  and 
if  they  do  so,  we  are  willing  to  lose  holders  of  sudi  boroughs  as  were 
our  freeholds;  but  they  strenuously  disfranchised,  an  appreciated  com- 
resist  the  proposed  disfranchise-  pensation  for  their  property; — that 
ment,  aa  «  confiscation  of  their  birth-  the  taking  this  compensation  should 
right,  a  destruction  of  their  inherit-  be  a  voluntary  act  of  the  proprietor^ 
ance^  and  a  violation  of  the  rights  and  if  not  ttdcen  at  present,  should 
whidi  they  hold  by  as  sacred  a  te-  be  placed  out  at  compound  interest 
nure  as  die  King  does  his  throne,  until  it  became  an  irresistibie  bait  to 
How  can  such  parties  be  deprived  such  proprietors."*  JHr  Fox  ad- 
without  their  consent— nay,  afainst  mitted  the  justice  of  the  principle  of 
their  willy' of  their  property,  witi^out  compensation,  but  objected  to  the 
coi»pensaition>^  D6es  thehr  diafran-  mode  laid  down  of  piurchasing  the 
chisement  aland '«&  the   right  by  boroughs. 

which  a  robber  fobtaink  the  purse  of  Such  were  the  principles  on  which 
the  travdlsronihe  highway-^  those  giants  of  ancient  days  ap- 
—i.«—.<' the  simple  plan,  proach^  the  subject  of  freehold 
Tbat  they  should  take  who  hava  the  qualification;  and  such  the  tender- 
power,  neas  of  vestedrights  which  they  evin- 
And  they  shouI4  keep  Who  esa.'^  ced  in  all  their  measures  for  amend- 
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Iflf'tiierepreMBtatiMi  ti  tke  coun-  pensatlon  ?•  This  nwy  be  done  by 
try.  Compare  this  whh  the  sireep-  set  of 'Parliament  oa  tke  principle 
fng;^  measUiie  of  the  present  4«f,  of  the- strongest,  just  as  the  same 
whi^^  frithout  a  sfaaoow  of  eom-    authoritf  muy  order  an  innocent  in- 

Sensation,  without  any  pnoof  of  de-  dividual  to  be  beheaded;  but  it  is 
nquence^  proposes  to'  disfi-anohise  difficult  to  perceive  any  other  prin- 
completely  fifty  •six,  and,  to  the  ei>  eiple  on  wmch  it  can  be  founded, 
tent  of  one  half;  thirty-one  boronghs;  ^The  freehold  in  the  corpora- 
and  say  which  is  the  woric  of  justand  tions  "  say  Lord  Holt  and  Hale,  **  is 
cautious  statesmen,  and  which  of  both  a  property  and  a  trast"  Con- 
reckless  and  inconsiderate  innora-  sidered  as  the  former,  it  cannot  be 
tors.  taken  away,  unless  delinquence  is 

This  argument  is  altogether  iiide-    prorved,  without  an  equivalent ;  con- 
pendent  of  any  alleged  impolicy  or    sidered  as  the  latter,  it  may  justly 
mexpediency  in  the  existing  system,    be  forfeited  upon  the  proof  of  guilt. 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  existinl;    Here,  then,  are  the  two  groun£  on 
system  of  close  boroughs  is  the  most    which  disfranchisement  can  be  le- 
prejudidal  that  can  1^  conceived—    (^\y  rested :  tendered  compensap 
that  the  claim  of  the  unrepresented    tion,  or  proved  delinquence.    Let, 
towns  for  representation  is  utterly    therafore,the  boroughs  which  Parlia- 
irresistible ;  still,  is  that  any  ground    ment  thinks  fit  to  abolish,  be  either 
for  depriving  individuals  of  their  pro-    purchased  from  the  ovmers,  or  dis- 
perty,  without  either  proved  delin-    iranchisedjtikeGrampound  and  East 
quence,  or  tendered  compensation,    Retford,  on  the  ground  of  proved 
m  order  to  accomplish  the  change  ?    corruption ;  but  let  not  a  measure 
This  is  not  a  question  of  expedience    be  entertained,  which,  without  either 
or  policy,  it  is  one  of  law  and  justice,    the  one  or  the  other,  violates  the 
Law  decides  what  the  nature  of  the    rights  of  Uje  subjects  of  the  realm, 
right  is,  justice  what  the  compensap        The  extent  to  which  this  arbitrary 
tion  which  shQuId  be  given  for  its    confiscation  is  proposed  to  be  car- 
being  taken  away.    Both  are  wholly    ried,  is  one  of  the  most  enormous 
independent  of  any  considerations  as    eviis  which  threat^is  us  in  these 
to  the  expedience  and  necessity  of    days  of  political  peril.    By  the  new 
the  removal,  and  are  not  diminished    bill,  about  150  seats  are  to  be  dis- 
one  iota  by  the  strongest  case  being    frandiised  in  England  alone.    Sup- 
made  out  for  that  measure  that  can    posil^  that  each  seat  is  worth,  to  the 
be  imagined.  persons  who  now  return  the  mem- 

A  nobleman  has  a  domain  in  the  ber,  L.30,000,  which  is  certainly  a 
neighbourhood  of  a  great  town^  very  moderate  allowance,  the  value 
which  it  is  thought  would  form  an  of  property  thus  confiscated  in*  that 
eligible  acquisition  to  the  inhabit-  part  oi  the  island  without  equivalent, 
ants,  by  affording  room  for  their  is  L.4,600,000. 
exercise  and  recreation.  That  is  a  In  Scotiand,tiie  injustice  is  equal- 
good  reason  for  the  citizens  forming  ly  crying.  There  are  about  5000 
a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  pro-  electors,  according  to  the  Lord  Ad- 
perty,  and,  if  they  can  make  out  a  vocate's  statement,  in  Scotland,  of 
strong  case,  for  applying  to  the  Le-  which  2500  are  county  freeholders, 
gislature  to  compel  a  sue,  upon  the  Supposing  each  county  freehold  to 
value  being  tenoered  to  the  proprle-  be  worth  L^SOO,  which  it  eertainly  is 
tor.  But  is  that  any  reason  for  coib*  at  the  very  lowest  computation,  the 
fisieating  the  domain  to  the  citiaene  value  of  tiie  property  thus  destroyed 
without  any  equivalent?.  Suppo^  is  L.2^000,000.  <Tblcing  into  account 
sing  even  that  the  right  had  heea  the  borough  votes  threatened  with 
originally  acquired  by  encroach-  destruction,  tiie  property  to  be  sa- 
mentf  and  the  title  of  the  owner  crificed  cannot  be  computed,  at  the 
.  stands  alone  on  prescription ;  or  that  lowest  rate,  at  less  than  L.2,£00,000. 
it  was  once  vested  fai  a  number  of  The  greater  part  of  these  votes  in- 
proprietors,  and  now  has  ft^len  into  deed  arc  not,  strictiy  speaking,  de- 
afewhands;  still,  is  that  the  slightest    stroyed;  theyare  rei»diei:ed^lxL^^^ 

S'ound  for  taking  away  the  right  of    lue  by  t\ie  \m\svctftfc  ^^^\>cv^tl  \s!A.^^ 
e  exiatmg  owner  without  any  com-    to  the  nurnbex  o^  N^iXfcx^,   "H^Xv^  ^^ 
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g^ve  any  tli!ii|(  for  a  vote  in  any  Scot- 
tish county,  when  it  is  shared  with 
a  mob  of  L.10  feuars  in  all  the  villa- 
ges which  it  contains  ? 

This  freehold  property  is  legally 
vested  in  the  present  owners.  It  is 
the  subject  of  marriage  contracts, 

ijrovisions  to  children,  and  all  the 
asting  obligations  between  man  and 
man.  It  has  all  been  purchased  at 
one  period  or  another  tor  full  value. 
It  has  been  recognised  as  legal  pro- 
perty in  innumerable  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Law,  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  acts  of  Parliament  If 
property  thus  solemnly  estahlished 
IS  to  be  destroyed,  without  an  equl- 
valent,by  the  introduction  of  a  whole 
army  of  new  voters  to  the  benefit  of 
the  privilege  which  constituted  its 
value,  there  is  no  security  for  legal 
rights  in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  same  principle  it  may  be 
maintcdned,  that  any  other  right 
which  at  present  is  enjoyed  by  an 
individual,  or  a  limited  number  of 
persons,  should  be  spread  over  a 
wider  surface,  and  extended  to  a 
more  numerous  class  in  the  com- 
munity. Why  should  landed  estates 
be  confined  to  the  existing  o\iiiers, 
when  so  large  a  portion  ot  the  com- 
munity are  suffering  from  want  ?  It 
is  clear  that  the  argument  for  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  is  a  for^ 
tiori  applicable  to  a  division  of  es- 
tates, by  so  much  more  as  the  en- 
joyment of  actual  property  is  more 
valuable  than  the  acquisition  of  a 
mere  political  privilege.  Why  should 
the  peerage  be  confined  to  four  or 
hve  hundred  individuals,  and  not  be 
diffused,  with  all  its  consequent  ad- 
vantages, over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
community  ?  Why  should  the  divi- 
dends be  pud  to  264,000  individuals, 
and  the  benefit  of  these  regular  pay- 
ments be  not  extended,  on  a  prmci- 
ple  of  funded  reform,  to  every  indi- 
vidual who  pays  taxes  ?  Why  should 
the  crown  remain  on  a  single  head, 
and  not  be  divided,  as  in  France  in 
1 789,  *'  among  1 200  sovereigns,  whom, 
as  Catherine  well  said,  no  one  obeyed 
butthepuppeton  the  throne?**  These 
consequences  are  disastrous :  they 
will  startle  the  most  thorough  Re- 
former, tending,  as  they  obviously 
do,  to  overthrow  the  whole  fabric 
of  society,  and  for  ever  destroy  the 
gJoriea  of  modern  civilisaUon  :  but 
on  what  principle  are  they  to  be  re- 


sisted, if  the  precedent  be  once  ad« 
mitted,  that  the  rights  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  British  freeholders 
are  to  be  sacrificed  without  either 
proved  delinquence  or  tendered 
compensation,  merely  because  those 
who  do  not  as  yet  possess  that 
species  of  property,  choose  to  as^ 
sert  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
them  that  their  neighbours'    pro- 

Eerty  should  be  divided  for  their 
ehoof? 

The  peril  to  funded  property,  if 
this  grand  precedent  of  dividing 
other  people  s  estates  be  once  estap- 
blished,  is  peculiarly  great,  and 
eminently  worthy  of  consideration 
in  a  commercial  country.  The  pro- 
perty of  money  in  the  funds  is  far 
more  obnoxious,  and  more  likely  to 
be  made  the  object  of  popular  exe- 
cration, than  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege now  vested  in  either  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  Scotch  freeholders.  The 
public  creditor,  literally  speaking, 
lives  upon  the  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple :  he  does  not,  like  the  freeholder, 
merely  exercise  a  privilege  which 
they  are  desirous  to  share  with  him. 
When,  therefore,  the  storm  of  de- 
mocratic fury  is  by  a  revolutionary 
press  directed  against  the  fundhold- 
ers,  as  it  assuredly  will  be,  the  topics 
presented  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  people  will  be  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  those  which  have  been 
used  with  such  fatal  effects  against 
the  freeholders.  They  will  say, "  the 
borough  monger  debarred  you  from 
a  privilege,  but  the  fundholder  preys 
upon  your  vitals :  in  shaking  him  off, 
you  are  not  demolishing  the  giant 
who  has  chained  you  to  the  earth, 
but  the  vampire  which  sucks  your 
heart's  blood.'*  When  considerations 
of  this  sort  are  presented  day  after 
day,  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year,  by  the  daily  press,  to  the 
minds  of  their  indigent  and  squalid 
readers,  can  it  be  deemed  surprising 
if  a  most  vehement  outcry  is  raised 
for  the  destruction  of  the  funds? 
And  if  the  grand  precedent  be  once 
established  in  1832.  that  private  pro- 
perty is  to  be  confiscated,  in  obedi- 
ence, not  to  proved  necessity,  or  ad- 
mitted expeaience,  but  mere  popu- 
lar outcrv,  on  what  principle  can  the 
confiscation  of  funaed  property  be 
averted  ? 

TVvere  we  mwi^  '^ctwm%^ViQ  ^isb- 
ly  con\.etu\A«.\A  «\x<i\v  wi  c^wsX^  wA 
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flatter  themselree,  because  they  have 
no  money  in  the  funds  themselves, 
that  they  will  escape  unharmed  in 
the  general  wreck  which  such  a  mea- 
sure must  produce.  To  such  per- 
sons we  would  beg  to  make  Uie  fol- 
lowing observation.  You  are  all 
either  debtors  or  creditors,  landlords 
or  tenants,  buyers  or  sellers,  em- 
ployers or  workmen.  Now,  how  are 
any  of  these  obligations  to  be  dis- 
charged, if  the  funds,  the  great  bank 
of  the  nation,  is  destroyea  ?  How  is 
the  landlord  to  recover  his  rents 
when  the  banks  have  all  broke,  bills 
have  ceased  to  be  discounted,  and 
credit  is  utterly  suspended  by  this 
fatal  measure  ?  How  is  the  tenant 
to  effect  his  sides,  in  the  universal 
consternation  consequent  on  such 
an  event  ?  How  is  the  manufacturer 
to  employ  his  workmen,  when  the 
banks  refuse  his  bills,  and  the  sale  of 
his  produce  is  destroyed  ?  How  is 
the  creditor  to  recover  his  debt,  whe- 
ther in  mortgage  or  chattel,  after  a 
national  bankruptcy  has  destroyed 
his  debtor's  funds?  How  is  the 
debtor  to  get  time  to  discharge  his 
obligations,  when  his  creditor  is  him- 
self pressed  by  overbearing  necessi- 
ty, and  forced  to  exact  the  last  shil- 
ling from  every  one  who  owes  him 
money  ?  It  is  evident  that  all  must 
share  in  the  general  calamity :  the 
rich  by  the  railure  of  tenants  and 
debtors,  the  poor  by  the  stoppage 
of  their  employment,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  market  for  their  indus- 
try. But  let  it  never  be  imagined 
that  the  reality,  the  near  approach 
of  these  perils,  will  deter  the  revolu- 
tionary party  from  then,  as  now,  clar 
mouring  for  the  measures  which  are 
to  occasion  them :  it  is  the  nature 
of  democratic  ambition,  as  of  every 
other  vehement  passion,  to  be  blind 
to  consequences :  the  measures  now 
called  for,  the  confiscation  of  free- 
hold property,  now  the  obiect  of 
such  violent  desire,  will  lead  to  the 
demolition  of  the  funds,  as  neces- 
sarily, though  perhaps  not  quite  so 
rapidly,  as  that  dreadful  step  will 
spread  famine,  devastation,  and  ruin 
through  every  hamlet  in  the  land. 

Farther,  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  nation  generally,  and,  still 
more,  the  dispossessed  proprietors, 
should  be  subjected  to  the  burden 
4^  providing  the  fund  which  should 
be  Bet  apart  for  the  dis/rancfaised 


proprietors,  Ciifus  est  commodtem  efus 
debet  esse  onus.  If  an  advantage  is  to 
be  grained  for  the  whole  community, 
it  is  fair  that  the  public  should  pay 
for  it.  But  where  the  advantage  is 
confined  to  a  single  class  of  society, 
that  class,  and  that  class  onl  v,  should 
be  burdened  with  providing  the 
funds  for  a  change,  by  which  it  alone 
Is  to  be  benefited.  Here,  then,  is  a 
clear  principle,  on  which  reform  in 
the  representation  may  be  brought 
about,  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
rules  of  justice,  and  in  so  gradual  a 
manner,  as  not  materially  to  en- 
danger (for  every  change  must  to  a 
certain  extent  endanger;  the  institu- 
tions of  society.  Let  the  Legislature 
fix,  upon  a  survey  of  the  unrepre- 
sentea  towns,  what  number  of  bo- 
roughs should  be  in  all  disfranchised, 
and  let  every  unrepresented  town, 
which  is  desirous  or  members,  make 
Up  the  funds,  either  by  subscription 
or  assessment,  requisite  to  indemni- 
fy the  proprietor.  This,  combined 
with  the  gratuitous  disfranchisement 
of  all  boroughs  convicted  of  corrup- 
tion, would  afford  a  direct  inlet  for 
commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
fluence in  the  Legislature,  fullt/  as 
rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the  sta- 
bility of  the  other  institutions  of  the 
country.  It  may  not  be  so  agreeable, 
no  doubt,  to  these  reforming  gentle- 
men to  pay  for  the  franchise  they 
are  desirous  of  acquiring,  as  to  wrest 
it  from  their  neighbours  by  Parlia- 
mentary authority,  without  any  equi- 
valent ;  just  as  it  is  sometimes  not 
so  convenient  to  purchase  an  estate, 
as  to  obtain  a  confiscation  of  it  to 
the  Crown,  and  a  grant  for  nothing 
of  the  confiscated  lands ;  but  if  the 
appearance  even*  of  justice  is  to  be 
preserved  in  the  transaction, no  other 
method  of  transfer  can  possibly  be 
adopted;  and  if  it  be  not,  no  estate 
in  the  kingdom,  from  the  Crown 
downwards,  is  held  by  any  other 
than  a  precarious  tenure. 

While  we  are  now  writing,  the 
die    is    probably  cast;    the   Rubi- 
con is  passed ;   an  unprecedented 
step  is  about  to  be  adopted,  by  a 
violent  exertion  of  the  prerogative 
of  tlie  Crown ;  the  means  of  effec- 
tual deliberation  is  taken  away  from 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature^  o^wd^ 
precedent  eslB\A\^\v^,'^\i\0\\«aN^% 
the  Vibcr^e^  oi  ^TV\gttacA«X.^^Tiv«t^:75 
of  the  Commoikft  wft^L  ^<^  TVsxwa 
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When  tliLs  mc&suro  is  ta  be  made  The  only  example  of  a  Bimilar 
pubUc,wekDOwnot;KespsakoftlM  stretch,  ia  the  croatioa  of  twelve 
■tep  pressed  upon.  Goveniineat  by  Peers  at  one  time  by  Queen  Aane. 
the  Reform  BTs,  and  whicli,  his  to  Ire  This  wB»doiie  upon  occasion  ef  the 
foared,  they  are  nowaira  unwUliiig  fail  ol  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to 
to  adopL  secure  a  naajorttf  against  that  illus- 

In  approaching  this  tenible  sub<    ulous  genend  in  the  Upper  House.* 
ject,  wnere  strori^  expressions  must    Such  ia  national  gratitude  I  The  cu- 
be used,  if  justice  is  done  to  tbe    iy  occaaions  on  which  this  stretch 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  constitu-    has  been  attempted  in  English  his- 
tiou,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  avoid    tory,  have  been  to  secure  tiie  over- 
any  tiling  which  ia  either  inSuomiir    throw  of  the  two  gisatest  benefac" 
tory  to  the  passions,  or  hurtful  to    tcreof  their  country; — of  that  illus- 
the  feelings.    Wo  have  no  cause  of    trious  commander  who  shed  the  ra- 
diticard  with  the  Adminiatration,  ex-    diance  of  gloir  over  the  commence- 
cepting  as  aut^ecte  of  tlie  realm,  and    ment  of  l£e  eighteenth  century,  and 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  our    that  unconquered  hero,  who  crown- 
common  country ;  we  say  nothing  of    ed  with  immortal  renown  the  open- 
them  jpersonally,  and  confine, our-    ing  of  the  nineteenth  century — of 
selves    to    those   public    measurea    the  victor  of  Louie  XIV.  and  the 
which  affect  every  subject,  and  are    conqueror  of  Napoleon ! 
the  property  of  the  annaliat  and  the        During  the  most  arbitrary  and  des- 
historian.    We  address  ourselves  to    potic  reigns  of  English  history,  no 
the  Conservative  Party — tomenwho    such  stretch  of  the  prerogative  was 
Tenerate  the  constitution,  and  are    everattempted.Tbeproud  Elizabeth, 
attached  to  the  cause  of  order — who    notwithstanding  her  high  ideas  of  the 
know  the  distinction  between  fear-    royal  prerogative,  never  made  any 
less  discussion  addressed  to  the  un-    sii^battempt;  andsixEarlBandeiffht 
derstandingiftDdinflammatory topics    ]^onswBre  all  that  she  created ou- 
calcidatedtor  the  passions — wboVecJ    ring  a  reign  of  more  than  usual  glory 
that  their  only  chance  of  salvation  is    of  eight-and-forty  years.    It  was  un- 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  consti-    known  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ed. 
tutional  means  of  resistance— and    wards  and  theHenrys,  the  Tudors  and 
that  the  adoption  of  violent  stretches    the  Planlagenets,  and  never  attempt- 
on  one  side,  is  only  a  reason  why    ed,  even  when  Ministers  were  most 
they  fihouldbe  avoided  on  the  other.    pressed,undertheHou8eof  Hanover. 
We  shall  point  out  the  true  charao    W'hen  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Burke,  and  Lord 
ter  of  the  measure  which  has  been    North, in  1 784,  had  carried  the  India 
adopted,  and  the    only  means    of    Bill  through  the  Commons,  and  had 
nverdng  its  disastrous  consequences    reason  to  anticipate  defeat  and  ruin 
which  sIJU  remain  to  the  country.        in  the  House  of  Lords,  they  never 
The  Crown,  it  is  said,  possesses    thought  of  such  an  invasion  of  the 
the  prerogative  of  creating  Peers,    deliberative  powers  of  that  Assem- 
and  therefore  the  esercise  of  this    bly.  The  haughty  coa]ition,notwilh- 
right  cannot  be  objected  to,  if  vindi-    standing'  its  uniting  all  the  most  pow- 
cated  by  sufficient  reasons  of  state    erfulpartiesin^estate.resigned  the 
helm  rather  than  do  what  Earl  Grey 
is  urged  to  do.     The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington did  not  create  a  single  Peer, 
when  he  had  reason  to  anticipate  a 
defeat  on  the  Catholic  Question  in 
the  House  of  Lords.    It  was  reser- 
ved for  a  Whig  party,  the  vehement 
declaim ers    in   favour    of   popular 
rights,  to  urge  the  Crown  to  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  unparalleled, 


save  in  a  single  instance,  in  English 
' '  '  iry;  to  aoopt  and  enlarge  upon 
measure  of  their  political  oppo- 
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neatSy  o&  whidi  lik«y  had  miformly  ment,  and  ftctuallj  br6ught  him  to 

thrown  the  nott  deserved  odium;  trtel  in  the  House  of  LbrdB,  for  cro- 

and  aft^r  hasidng,  for  above  a  centu-  ating  twelve  Peers  to  carry  a  parti- 

ry,  concurred  with  the  voice  of  his>  cular  measure^of  what  would  they 

tory,  in  condemning  the  creation  of  deem  those  wortliy  who  should^  for 

twelve  Peers  in  yie  dose  of  the  reign  a  similar  purpose,  create  Thirty  ? 
df  Queen  Anne,  to  endeavour  to  s^-        It  is  said  that  they  had  no  altema- 

nalize  the  commencement  of  tiiat  of  -  tive ;  that  the  Reform  Question  could 

William  by  the  creation  of  Thirty  I  not  \m  permitted  to  remain  longier  in 

This  measure  has  always  been  sti^  dependence ;  that  all  the  interests  of 

matized  as  the  most  arbitrary  stretch  the  country  were  suffering  under  the 

of  power  since  the  Revolution.    On  effects  of  the  agitation  which  it  pro- 

24th  June,  1717,  it  formed  an  article  duced;  that  the  Peers  could  not  be 

of  impeachment  against  Robert,  Earl  allowed  to  remain  permanently  at 

of  Oxford,  the  leader  of  Queen  Anne's  variance  with  the  nation ;  and  that  it 

Tory  Mini8try,by  the  Whigparty;  and  is    better  that  their  independence 

the  following  is  the  charge  in  the  im-  should  be  destroyed  by  the  sword  of 

peachment : — **  In  order  to  obtain  the  prerogative,  &an  overturned  by 

such  farther  resolutions  of  that  House  the  violence  of  the  people.    If  this 

of  Parliament,  on  the  important  sub-  reasoning   were   well   founded,   it 

ject  of  the  negotiations  of  peace,  as  would  afford  no  vindication  whatever 

might  shelter  and  promote  his  secret  of  their  conduct,  but  merely  shift 

and  unwarrantable  proceedings,  to-  the  censure  upon  another  part  of  it. 

gether  with  other  false  and  evil  coun-  For  who  occasioned  the  violence,  or 

sellors,  did  advise  her  Majesty  to  roused  the  passions,  which  they  now 

make  and  create  twelve  Peers  of  this  represent  as  irresistible  ?  Who  placed 

realm  and  Lords  of  Parliament ;  and,  this  Question  upon  a  different  footing 

fmrsuant  to  his  destructive  counsels,  from  any  odier  that  ever  was  agitated 
etters  patent  did  forth wiUi  pass  and  in  English  histoiy,  and  created  the 
writs  issued,  whereby  twelve  Peers  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  mob,  by 
were  made  and  created;  and  did  appealing  to  their  passions?  Who, 
likewise  advise  her  Majesty  imme-  when  the  country  was  agitated  by 
diately  to  call  and  summon  them  to  democraticpassions, joinea  the  popu- 
Parliament,  which  being  done  ac-  lace  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their 
cordingly,  they  took  their  seats  in  power,  instead  of  uniting  with  their 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  or  about  the  opponents  for  the  sake  of  saving 
2d  of  January,  1711,  to  which  day  their  country  ?  Who  forgot  the  noble 
'  the  House  then  stood  adjourned ;  saying  of  Sheridan,  when  the  nation 
whereby  the  said  Robert  Earl  of  was  on  the  verge  of  destruction  from 
Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer  did  most  the  mutby  at  the  Nore,  and  he  left 
highly  abuse  the  influence  he  then  Mr  Fox  to  save  his  country — ^"  Con- 
had  with  her  Majesty,  and  prevailed  cede  to  the  mutineers  ?  Never—for 
on  her  to  exercise,  m  the  most  tin-  that  would  destroy  in  a  moment 
precedented  and  dangerous  manner^  three  centuries  of  glory !"  Who  dis- 
that  valuable  and  undoubted  prero-  solved  Parliament  at  a  moment  of  the 
gative,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  highest  excitement,  and  roused  the 
and  constitution  of  this  kingdom  people  to  madness  by  the  goading 
hath  intrusted  with  the  Crown,  for  of  a  furious  presi^  and  forced  on  the 
the  rewarding  of  si^al  virtue  and  elections  under  such  circumstances 
distinguished  merit.  By  which  <fe«p^-  as  rendered  the  House  of  Commons 
rate  etdvicey  he  did  not  only,  as  hx  as  the  mirror  of  fleeting  passion,  instead 
in  him  lay,  deprive  her  Majesty  of  of  permanent  opinion?  Who  brought 
the  continuance  of  those  seasonable  forward  a  measure  of  Reform  so 
and  wholesome  counsels  in  that  cri-  violent,  so  sweeping,  that  it  far  ex- 
tical  juncture,  but  wickedly  pervert^  ceeded  the  hopes  of  the  Radicals 
ed  the  true  and  only  end  of  that  great  tiiemselves,  ana  excited  a  ferment  in 
and  useful  prerogative,  to  the  msho-  the  democratic  party,  great  in  pro- 
nour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  irrepa^  portion  to  the  unexpected  and  un- 
rable  mischief  iio  the  constitution  of  noped  for  gift  of  power  ^V^V^^^sb 
Parliament."  tendered  \o   \iiefa    ^gcus^*^     ^>o» 

The  Whigs,  in  1717,  deemed  a  brouglit  a  TneaawT^  \ii\ft  ^^ 'Va^^^^^^ 

Torjr  Minister  worthy  of  impeach-  ture,  \rYk\cli  Wicy  \«A.  xia  \tfs^^>  ^'^ 
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tt«lr  OWft  fldmiflditai)  df  oartyiiig  te 
Parliament,  Imt  which  ibef  trusted 
io  force  upon  a  reluctant  Legislature, 
by  the  tehemence  of  popular  pasi* 
•ion  ?  Who  have  adoptea  measures 
which,  however  intended,  have  con* 
Terted  a  prosperous  and  happy  realm 
Into  a  scene  of  discord,  and  the  the*- 
atre  of  fury ;  have  stained  its  cities 
with  blood,and  lighted  its  plains  with 
eonfiaffration  ?  If  the  persons  who 
have  done  these  thiuffs  now  find 
themselves  overborne  by  necessity  $ 
if  they  feel  tiiey  cannot  check  the 
current  they  have  urged  into  a  ton- 
rent,  on  whom  does  the  responsi* 
bility  of  such  a  tremendous  state  of 
tilings  rest,  but  on  those  who  em- 
lMu*ked  on  the  stream  of  innovation  ? 
la  truth,  this  alleged  neeem/jr 
which  is  put  forth  by  the  Reformers 
as  the  excuse  for  so  unprecedentM 
a  stretch  of  power^  if  it  really  does 
exist,  and  is  nbt  a  necessity  merely 
for  keeping  tiiemselves  in  power,  is 
but  another  instance  of  the  truth 
which  we  have  frequently  impressed 
upon  our  readers,  and  which  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  his* 
lory  of  revolution  must  have  render- 
ed familiar  to  erery  scholar,  that  it  is 
only  the  first  movements  and  early 
stases  of  the  democratic  torrent 
which  are  under  the  control  of  those 
who  put  it  in  motion;  and  that  after 
it  is  set  ftgoing,  they  are  speedily  im- 
pelled onwards  by  a  force  which 
they  feel  to  be  irresistible.  This  it 
is  which  renders  the  rousiug  of  de- 
mocratic passion  so  tremendously 
dangerous^  and  affixes  such  deserved 
execration  upon  the  names  of  all 
those  in  former  ages,  who  have,  for 
their  own  selfish  purposes,  made  use 
of  that  terrific  engine.  The  agita^ 
tion,  distress,  and  anxiety,  which  it 
produces,  is  so  terrible,  that  society 
cannot  endure  it,  and,  to  put  an  end  to 
suspense j  the  Executive  is  impelled 
to  measures  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  movement,  all  men  would 
have  recoiled  from  with  horror. — 
Qiiod  prius  Jit  vohmtatis,  pasiea  Jit 
neeeisitdtis.  The  plea  of  necessitifw 
never  wanting  in  such  cases;  the 
desperate  step  which  is  utterly  sub- 
versive of  freedom,  is  represented  as 
a  measure,  deplorable,  indeed,  but 
unavoidable ;  and,  to  extinguish  the 


eflteM  of  former  popular  ooiieenioii% 
still  stronger  and  more  vehenowiiti 
revolutionary  measures  hie  feli  ts 
be  necessary.  It  was  thus  that  Louii 
XVL,  after  he  had  adopted  the  iiotri 
measure  of  convoking  the  States- G^ 
neral,  and  doubling  the  represents* 
tives  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  found  himself 
compelled  to  enjoin  his  faithful  nobles 
to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  join  with 
the  deputies  of  the  Commons  in  one 
assembly;  a  measure  which,  by  giving 
anumerical  superiority  to  the  popular 
party,  directly  led  to  all  the  horrors  of 
the  Revolution.  All  the  most  violent 
revolutionary  measures,  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Churchy 
the  execution  of  the  King,  the  issu«> 
ing  of  assignats  bearing  a  forced  cir- 
culation, the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  fix* 
ing  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, the  forced  requisitions  from 
the  farmers,  the  confiscation  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  national  debt,  were  jus* 
tified  on  the  plea  of  necessity;  it 
was  uniformly  said  that  matters  had 
come  to  that  pass,  that  they  could 
not  go  on  unless  the  new  measure 
was  adopted.  Cromwell  was  not 
without  a  similar  excuse  when  he  dis- 
solved the  Long  Parliament.  "  He 
first  addressed  himself,"  says  Hume, 
''to  his  friend  St  John,  and  tcdd 
him  that  he  had  come  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  what  grieved  him  to  the 
very  soul,  and  what  he  had  earnestly 
besought  the  Lord,  with  tears,  not  to 
impose  upon  him ;  but  there  was  a  riA' 
eessit^,  in  order  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  the  nation.  It  is 
you,"  added  he,  addressing  himself 
to  the  House,  "  that  have  forced  me 
upon  this;  I  have  besought  the  Lord 
night  and  day,  that  he  would  slay  me 
rather  than  put  me  upon  this  work."* 

If,  therefore,  there  was  a  necessity 
for  this  despotic  act,  it  is  a  neceseity 
of  the  Ministers'  own  creation.  They 
have  voluntarily  embarked  on  this 
St  Lawrence,  and  they  must  answer 
to  God  and  man  if  they  send  the 
Tessel  of  the  state  to  its  Niagara. 

But  before  the  plea  of  necessity  is 
admitted  for  destroying  the  consti- 
tution, let  it  be  considered  whether 
Ministers  have  done  every  thing 
which  they  could  to  avert  so  direful 
a  catastrophe  ?  Have  they  united 
with  the  Conservative  Patty,  as  Mr 
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8MMM  Id  nmf  did  With  Mr  ^tl 
«t  ibe  Atitiiit  at  the  Ndre  ?  Hate 
tiiej  called  forth  the  stred^  of  the 
oMintr  jr  to  resist  the  danger  ?  Hate 
tbeV  exerted  the  might  of  the  Bxe^ 
eotive  to  restrain  the  turhnlence  of 
tb^  people  ?  Have  they  done  all  that 
neii  could  do^  charged  wiA  so  sacred 
ft  trtist  fts  fhe  presenration  of  the 
noblest  monument  of  social  irisdoni 
ittid  i^osperitj  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen  ? — ^Hare  fhej  not»  on  the 
cdntrarf,  done  the  werj  reverse  of 
ttese  tilings  ?  Have  they  not  done 
^ery  thing  in  their  power  to  beat 
down  ana  ruin  the  Conservative 
Party?  Has  not  tiie  press,  whidi 
fhey  honour  with  their  communica^ 
flotts  and  their  confidence,  stimulated 
fte  ruffian  mobs  to  plaster  the  friends 
of  the  constitution  with  mud;  to 
strike  at  their  faces ;  to  strike  them 
down  with  brickbats ;  to  duck  them 
in  horseponds  ?  Has  not  under 
iheit  rule  the  reign  of  terror  lieen 
to  geheral,  that  the  expression  of 
opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  multi^ 
tude,  required  every  where  more 
than  ordinary  courage  ?  Have  they 
not  roused  and  got  up  petitions  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  calling 
Upon  the  King  to  swamp  the  Upper 
House  by  a  great  creation  of  Peers  P 
And  how,  after  having  not  done  any 
thing  whatever  to  avert  the  calamity, 
but  on  the  contrary  done  every  thing 
to  produce  it,  can  they  now  be  per- 
mitted to  shelter  themselves  ilhder 
the  plea  of  that  necessity  which  ori- 
ginated in  their  measures,  and  hits 
been  strengthened  by  such  indeftiti- 
gable  efforts  of  their  emissaries  ? 

**  The  proper  use  and  design 
of  Ihe  House  of  Lords,"  says  Paley, 
*'  are  these — first,  to  enable  tite 
King,  by  his  right  of  bestowing 
the  peerage,  to  reward  the  servants 
of  toe  public  in  a  manner  inost 
grateful  to  them,  and  at  a  small  ex- 
pense to  the  nation ;  secondly,  to 
fortify  the  power,  and  to  secure  the 
Btabil1t}^  or  regal  government,  by  an 
order  of  men  naturally  allied  to  its 
interests ;  aftd,  thirdly,  to  answer  a 
purpose,  which,  though  cf  superior 
importance  to  the  o&er  two,  does 
not  occur  so  readily  to  oiir  blMierva- 
tion ;  namely,  to  stem  tiie  'progress 
of  popular  fury.  Large  bodies  ef 
men  are  subject  to  sudden  frenzies. 
Opinions  are  sometimes  circulated 
amongst  a  multitude  withoul  pfe^f 
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or  exniiiiftticni,  aoqtirlBg  co«fldcnic6 
and  reputation  merely  by  beinff 
repeated  from  cme  to  another  i  imd 
passions  founded  upon  these  opi- 
nions^ diffusing  themselves  with  a 
rapidity  that  can  neither  be  account- 
ed for  nor  resisted,  may  agitate  a 
country  with  the  iliost  violent  com- 
motions. Now,  the  only  way  to  stop 
^e  fermentation,  is  to  divide  the 
mass;  that  is,  to  erect  different  or- 
ders in  the  community,with  separate 
prejudices  and  interests.  And  this 
may  occasiomUly  become  the  use  of 
an  hereditary  nobility  invested  with 
a  share  of  l^slation.  Averse  to  the 
prejudices  which  actuate  tbe  minds 
of  the  vulgar;  accustomed  to  con- 
temu  the  clamour  of  the  populace ; 
disdaining  to  receive  laws  and  opi- 
nions from  their  inferiors  in  rank, 
fhey  will  oppose  resolutions  which 
are  founded  In  the  folly  and  violence 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  community. 
Was  the  voice  of  the  people  always 
dictated  by  reflection  ;  did  every 
man,  or  even  one  man  in  a  hundred, 
think  for  himself,  or  actually  consi- 
der the  measure  he  was  about  to 
approve  or  censure;  or  even  were 
the  common  people  tolerably  stead- 
fast in  tbe  judgment  which  they 
formed,  I  should  hold  the  interfe- 
rence of  a  superior  order  not  only 
superfluous,  but  wrong;  for  when 
every  thing  is  allowed  to  difference 
of  rank  and  education,  which  the  a(> 
tual  fttate  of  these  advantages  de- 
serves, that,  after  all,  is  most  likely 
to  be  right  and  expedient,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  so  to  the  separate  judg- 
ment and  decision  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  nation;  atleast,that,  in  general, 
Is  right /or  fAem,  which  is  agreeable 
to  their  fixed  opinions  and  desires. 
But  when  we  observe  what  is  urged 
as  the  public  opinion,  to  be,  in  truth, 
the  Opinion  only,  or  perhaps  the 
feigned  profession^  of  a-  few  crafty 
lesdelrs;  that  the  numbers  who  join 
in  the  cry  serve  only  to  swell  and 
multiply  the  sound,  without  any  ac- 
cession  of  judgment,  or  exercise  of 
understanding ;  and  that  oftentimes 
the  wisest  counsels  have  been  thus 
bverbome  by  tumult  and  uproar ; — 
we  may  conceive  occasions  to  arise, 
in  which  tlie  commonwealth  may  be 
saved  by  the  reluctance  of  the  CLfibv- 
lity  to  adopxikft  cw^fv^«^«t\ft^\^^ 
to  l^e  ^eWcGL^ii'^  qH  ^<&  ^q\ss!cdlq^ 
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from  an  order  o£  iiob)6i,^we4o  not 
suppose  tdlle  nobility  to  be  inore  im^ 
prejudiced  ihan  otheraj  we  onljF  sup^ 
pose  that,  tbeir  pr^dioee  ?w&l  be 
different  from,  and  may  ocoaaianaUgr 
counteract^  those  of  olliers."*    .    > 

''  By  the  Mance  of  tiiteres/^ which 
accompanies  and  gives  efficacy  to 
the  balance  tf  power ^  is  meant  this  i 
—-that  the  respective  interests  of  tiie 
three  estates  of  the  empire  are  so 
disposed  and  adjusted,  tiiat  which^ 
ever  of  the  three  shall  attempt  any 
encroachment,  the  iOther  two  will 
unite  in  resisting  it.  If  the  £ing 
should  endeavour  to  extend  his  au- 
thority, by  contracting  the  power  and 
{Hinleffesof  the  Commons,  the  House 
of  Loras  would  see  thdr  own  dignity 
enduigered  by  every  advance  whidbi 
the  crown  made  to  independency 
upon  the  resolutions  of  Parliament. 
The  admission  of  arbitrary  power  is 
no  less  formidable  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  aristocracy,  than  it  is  fatal  to 
the  liberty  of  the  republic ;  that  is, 
it  would  reduce  the  nobility  from 
the  hereditary  i^are  they  possess  in, 
the  national  councils,  in  which  their 
real  greatness  consists,  to  the  being 
made  a  part  of  the  empty  pageantry 
of  a  despotic  court  On  the  othA^ 
hand,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
should  intrench  upon  the  distinct 
province,  or  usurp  the  established 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  House 
of  Lords  would  receive  an  instant 
alarm  from  every  new  stretch  of  pa- 
pular power."f 

It  is  needless,  and  it  would.be 
painful,  to  dwell  on  the  unparalleled 
combination  of  circumstances  which 
has  at  this  time  inverted  the  order 
here  described,  and  brought  the 
Crown,  instead  <^  being  united  with 
the  Lords  against  the  Commons,  in^i 
to  the  condition  of  being  united  widi 
the  Commons  against  the  Lord& 
But  these  observations  of  tUs  em^ 
nent  sage  demonstrate  the  import^ 
ance  of  the  Peers  as  «i  separate  and. 
independent  estate  in  the  reaba^and 
enable  ua  to  appreciate  the  ftsBdency . 
of  those  measures^  which^  hj  6i* 
stroying  their  powor  of  effectual  de-^ 
liberation,  prepare  the  way,  at  no^ 
distant  period,  tor  their  formal  absM. 
Ution. 

The  House  of  Peers,  in  every age» 


have  been  the  foremost aild'tMiest 
friends  of  national  fresed^m.  :='^It  is 
to  them  we  owe  Magna  Cbtfia$tte 
emancipation  of  England  from^pal 
usurpation  in  th»tinie  of  Henry  14, 
and  the  Revolution  eueatost  'Ca^oNe 
tyraimy  in  1688.  'Hiey  took  -tblB 
lead  in  the  national  movemeni  wliich 
precipitated  James  from  the  tlirone; 
and  Ineir  firaness-saved  the  liberties 
of  England  from  being  sacrificed  at 
the  shrine  of  Eastern  ambitioii  in 
i  784»  They  have  never  been  insula 
ed,  humiliated,  or  weakened,  but 
what  the  most  grinding-  oppresdoa 
on  the  throne,  fmd  the  most  abject 
submission  in  Venation,  immediately 
followed.  The  ancient  nobility  oif 
England  were  almost  annihilated  lOf 
mutual  slaughter  during  the  wars  <tf 
the  Roses,  and  the  tjrranny  of  Henry 
VIIL  was  the  consequence ;  a  reign, 
says  Hume,  in  which  72,C^  persons 
si^ered  by  the  hands  of  the  public 
executioner,  and  a*  greater  degree  ejf 
tyranny  was  exercised  both  over  the 
comciencee,  the  persons^  and  the 
properties  of  men,  than  in  any  simi- 
lar era  since  the  rei^  of  Nerow 
The  Lords  were  abolished  by  tbe 
Long  Parliament,  and  that  energetic 
assembly  soon  siutred  tbe  fate  it  had 
inflicted  on  its  rival ;  but  the  libM«- 
ties  of  the  people  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  shock :  they  were-  first 
crushed  beneadi  the  sword  of  Ciwir 
welli  and  then  lost  amidst  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Restoration.  /  :  •■  > 
llie  reason  why  public  freedom 
in  an  old  stete  cannot  subsist  for  any 
time  after  the  ctegradation  of  the  he- 
reditary nobility  is,  that  the  Crown 
and  the  democracy,  having  destroyed 
the  power  which  overawed  and  Be« 
parated  them,  are  brought  into  im<» 
mediate  and  fierce  collision,  and  in 
that  struggle  liberty  has  no  chance 
whatever  of  being  ultimately  pre*" 
served.  If  the  raoimrch  is  victorious, 
either  by  the  force  of  arms  or  the 
infltfence  t>f  conruption,  a  despotism 
is  inmediateiy  establislied.  If  tb^ 
people  become  omnipotent,  the  tran« 
lutioB  is  equally  certain,  though  by 
a  more  pa|nfol  and  agimiKing  pass- 
age, to  atieolute  power.  Democracy, 
unrestrained  by  ariatocracy,  never 
vet  sahaisted  for  any  length  nf  time 
in  any  old  atato  iqKmearuii  the  evils 
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kJadium  are  $o  ezoeitive,  the  taf- 
fering  wUck  flows  firom  h  k  so 
dreaofiuk  that  naakiwl  soon  become 
weanytef  their  ounteiitioiiiy  and  wilU 
iaglf  eubmtt  to  anf  usuqier  who 
promieesy  by  concentratiiig  power  in 
%-  single  hand»  to  save  ttiem  from 
^  the  worst  of  t3i*annies»  the  tynumy 
of  a  multitude  of  tyrants."  * 

But  what  it  the  strc^e  which  is 
now  loYelled  by  the  reforming  party 
at  the  independence  and  tiie  privi- 
leges of  this  estate,  so  vital  to  the 
breath  of  public  freedom  ?  If  they 
had  marchedy  Hke  Napoleon^  a  com- 
pany of  ^nadiers  into  ^e  Hall  of 
the  Ancients;  or,  like  Grmnweli, 
with  rude  contumely^  turned  the 
C!omm0ns  out  of  their  seats,  history 
would  have  known  in  what  terms  to 
designate  their  conduct  They  do 
not  propose  to  do  so;  they  pursue 
a  more  peaceable  and  covert  course; 
but  in  what  respect  does  its  result 
differ  from  an  open  destruction  of 
their  order  ?  They  have  not  march^ 
ed  In  thirty  grenadiers  with  fixed 
bayonets;  but  they  are  urged  to 
march  in  thirty  Peers  with  fixed 
voteSf  which  must  overwhelm  the 
decidkm  of  that  assembly  just  bb 
effectually  as  the  rougher  hands  of 
warlike  assulants.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  third  estate  of  the  realm 
wHlbysudi  a  measure  be  complete- 
ly prostrated  by  the  two  otiiers,  and 
the  balance  of  the  constitution  irre- 
vocably destroyed,  by  the  union  of 
the  Crown  \nih  the  power  it  was 
destined  to  repress. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  consti- 
tutional remedy  for  obstinacy  in  the 
Upper  House  is  a  new  creation  of 
Peers.  If  so,  where  are  the  prece- 
dents on  winch  the  consuetudinary 
practice  is  founded  ?  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  solitary  act  of  Queen 
Anne,  no  creation  cf  Peers  to  cany 
a  partieuiar  questum  ever  took  plaee 
sinBe  the  imion  of  the  Heptarchy. 
That  is  the.  impevtant  point  The 
Reforignersi  with  their  usual  histori* 
oai  inaecuraeyyiiDgue  that  a  gteal 
number  of  Peers  l»ve  been  created 
since  1768  by  the. Tory  party,. md' 
thereflM'e  that  they*|tfe>J«atified  in 
this  creation,  te^/bree  Aram^  i/ktB 
pmrticuhir  meoMure*  TbeyudghlaS:; 
well  pretend,  tbatybecaim"theveie. 


Bothfng  wrong  in  troops  exercising 
with  fixed  bayonets  in  Hyde  Park, 
therefore  thore  can  be  no  objectien 
to  thdr  marching  with  ^xed  bayonets 
faito  the  chapel  of  St  Stephen's :  or, 
because  it  is  lawful  to  discharge  a 
loaded  pistol  in  an  open  field,  there- 
fore H  is  noways  blamable  to  .fire  it 
off  at  the  breast  of  a  human  being. 
The  error  does  not  lie  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power,  but  in  its  exercise 
for  that  particular  purpose ;  not  in 
discharging  the  gun,  but  in  dischar- 
ging it  at  a  living  creature. 

Mr  Pitt  never  created  a  single 
Peer  to  carry  through  a  particular 
measure ;  his  creations  were  merely 
general,  to  reward  the  merit  of  illus- 
trious individuals,  or  elevate  persons 
of  great  property  to  their  proper 
rank  in  the  state.  If  these  indivi- 
duals were  numerous,  it  was  be- 
cause, under  the  administration  of 
the  Conservative  party,  great  actions 
were  common  abroad,  noble  charac- 
ters were  frequoit  at  home,  and  ex- 
tensive wealth  often  rewarded  the 
protected  exertions  of  industry. 
What  a  contrast  do  these  creations 
afford  to  those  proposed  in  the  pre- 
sent time,  made,  not  to  reward  na- 
val or  military  glory ;  not  to  illus- 
trate civil  distinction ;  not  to  ennoble 
commercial  greatness ;  but  to  over- 
whelm free  discusBion,  to  extinguish 
independent  thought,  to  reward  de- 
mocratic ambition  1  The  old  Barons 
of  England  won  their  coronets  in  the 
embattled  field ;  their  titles  date 
from  Cressy  and  Poictiers^  from  Fal- 
Idrk  and  Asincour :  tiie  more  mo- 
dem Peers  draw  their  descent  from 
equally  glorious  deeds, — from  the 
field  of  Blenheim,  the  fight  of  Cam- 
perdown,the  glories  of  the  Nile,  the 
flag  of  Trafalgar,  the  rout  of  Vitto- 
ria,  the  conquest  of  Waterioo.  In 
civil  greatness,  equally  honourable 
have  been  the  fountains  of  the  Con- 
servative nobility ;  the  administra^ 
tion  of  Chatham,  the  wisdcHu  of 
Loughborough,  the  eloquence  of 
Man^eM,  the  Tigour  of  Uardwicke^ 
thi^  leaming  of  Eldon,  the  newer  of 
Thurleiw,  ttie  energy  of  Grenville. 
Who  envies  the  really  illustrious  of 
the  "Whig  party  a  similar  elevation  ? 
Who  would  grudge  Baron  Brougham 
and  Vaux  his  coronet;  or  aa^ c^^2^t^ 
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otiier  Whijp  lotden  ^eir  iilie«  fof 
national  services  wbich  vrill  suirive 
tiiemseWes?  But  what  a  contrast 
to  these  giorfous  titles  do  the  ereft^ 
tions  now  proposed  afford?  Done 
not  to  rewsrd  merit,  not  to  illustrale 
distinction,  not  to  perpetuate  ho- 
nour; but  to  enable  a  particular 
party-  to  remain  in  power,  at  the 
expense  of  llie  constitution— ^to  sinlc 
the  illustrious  House,  of  which  they 
are  the  youngest  members,  and 
form,  not  the  ensigns  of  past  glory, 
but  the  harbinger  of  future  disaster  I 

The  enormous  number  of  Peers 
whom  the  present  Administration 
have  created  since  they  came  into 
power,  is  another  most  serious  con- 
sideration. If  to  the  former  creation 
of  twenty-five  we  add  thirty  now  pro* 
posed  to  be  added,  we  shall  have 
fifty-five  peers  created  in  thirteen 
months,  all  avowedly  to  carry  a  par- 
ticular  question,  llie  Conservative 
party  have  been  in  power,  with  two 
short  intermissions,  from  1763  to 
1880,  or  sixty-seven  years.  If  they 
had  created  as  many  Peers  annually 
as  the  present  Ministers  have  done, 
and  are  said  to  be  about  to  do,  the 
Upper  House  would  now  have  con- 
sisted of  above  four  thousand  mem* 
bersi  In  other  words,  that  single 
branch  of  the  Legislature  would  have 
engrossed  all  the  persons  of  wealth, 
consideration,  or  respectability  in  the 
country,  leaving  none  to  the  House 
of  Commons  but  furious  dema- 
gogues, or  energetic  popular  leaders: 
the  very  circumstance  which  Lord 
Brougham  has  so  well  shewn  was 
the  cause  of  the  precipitate  and  fa- 
tal career  of  the  French  Constituent 
Assembly.* 

Nor  does  it  in  liie  least  aher  the 
character  of  the  measure,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  new  Peers,  it  is 
said,  will  be  the  eldest  sons  of  existing 
Barons,  who  will,  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, at  all  events;  succeed  to  the  Up- 
per House.  Thatmaybe  an  important 
point  to  llie  Peers  themselves,  who 
naturally  feel  desirous  that  their  or- 
der should  not  be  degraded  by  the 
introduction  of  improper  members. 
But  to  the  country  at  large,  this  con- 
sideration, though  by  no  means  un- 
important, is  not  the  most  serious 
matter.  The  great  wound  which  the 
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coBstituti<m  has  yeoeivadr  it  Hm 
which  arises  from  the  dediiiHi  of  ima 
branch  of  the  Legislature  \uAMi§imu* 
turned  ky  the  Royal  prerogmtin^  /  in 
otiier  words,  the  eetabliahment  of  a. 
precedent,  which  at  any  time  enaUei 
the  Ebi[ecutive,  by  whomsoever  wield* 
ed,  to  break  down  the  oppositicm  of 
one  of  the  constituent  branohes  of 
the  Legislature.  From  that  wound, 
fatel  to  public  freedom,  the  conatitur 
tion  never  can  recover,  and  it  is 
called  for  by  the  frienda  of  the 
people  I 

"  Whenever,  durinff  tiie  Ravolm^ 
tion,"  says  Chateaubnand,  ^  an  act 
of  infuetice  was  to  be  done,  it  wai 
urged  forward  with  breathlesa  haste, 
and  necessity  was  alleged  for  its 
adoption ;  whenever  an  act  oi justice 
was  to  be  performed,  it  was  said  that 
delay  was  expedient."  How  ezactr^ 
ly  similar  is  the  revolutionary  career 
in  all  ages  and  countries  I  Where  is 
the  necessity  for  advancinff  sorapidf 
ly  ?  Did  not  the  Catholic  Bill  pass  the 
Peers  from  the  alleged  force  of  reason: 
at  last,  though  for  long  it  was  reject- 
ed ?  Is  the  cause  of  tteform  so  ut- 
terly untenable  that  it  won't  bear  aa 
argument,  and  must  dwindle  away 
and  perish,  if  it  is  long  considered  ?  It 
the  maxim,  magna  est  Veritas  eiprm* 
valebit,  universally  applicable  save 
to  the  Reform  Bill  ?  The  truth  cannot 
be  eluded ;  it  is  pressed  by  this  vio- 
lent stretch  of  the  Executive,  because 
its  authors  Icnow  the  universal  appll* 
cation  of  this  maxim,  and  feel  that» 
if  not  now  forced  upon  the  country, 
it  inevitably  will  awaken  to  its  real 
tendency. 

The  constitution  has  subsisted  so 
long,  and  general  liberty  has  been  so 
admirably  preserved  under  it,  be* 
cause,  as  Paley  has  observed,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  the  Crown  lias, 
in  all  serious  contests  with  the  popu* 
lar  party,  taken  part  with  the  Upper 
House;  and  how  great  soever  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  Commons 
has  occasionally  been,  it  was  effect 
ually  coerced  by  the  united  weight 
of  the  Barons  and  the  Executive;  in 
other  words,  by  the  ruling  power 
and  the  great  properties  of  the  state. 
If  a  creation  of  Peers  be  adopted,  it 
will  be  mortally  wounded,  because  i| 
coalition  against  its  existence  )ias  ta^ 
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ksB.place^  of  a  kind  whiish  nesor 
hm  been  anticipated,  and  far  wfaifibt 
acoordingly>  uui  conttitutkia  kia 
made  no  provisioDy  via.  the  eoalition 
of  the  ExecutiTe  with  the  democni* 
tiis.  party.  It  was  obvioua  to  ev^j 
capacity,  that  if  such  a  combinatioa 
of  powers  took  place,  it  would  be 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  ari^^ 
tocracy  could  maintain  their  ground 
against  it ;  because  the  Crown,  wield- 
ing the  military  and  naval  force  of 
^e  realm,  and  possessing  the  unli- 
mited power  of  creating  Peers,  and 
the  Commons  having  the  sole  com- 
mand of  the  public  purse,  stood  op* 
posed  merely  to  an  assembly  of  dig- 
nified and  opulent  landed  proprie- 
tors. But  such  an  alliance  was  deem- 
ed impossible  by  all  the  sages  and 
philosophers  of  the  last  age,  because 
It  was  directly  contrary  to  the  inte- 
rests and  existence  of  the  contracting 
parties;  and,  therefore,  they  never 
contemplated  any  peril  to  the  consti- 
tution from  that  quarter.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  moidern  Reformers  t4^ 
realize  what  Montesquieu,  De  Lolme, 
and  BlackstoDe  deemed  impossible ; 
and  to  pierce  the  constitution  to  the 
heart  by  a  blow,  so  reckless  and  perils 
eus,  that  it  never  was  thought  possi- 
ble that  men  could  be  found  to  strike 
it. 

England,  to  all  appearance,  is  about 
to  enter  upon  the  career  of  degra- 
ding the  Peerage,  and  destroying  its 
independence  as  a  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature; and  is  there  no  example 
of  what  such  a  course  leads  to? 
Does  no  voice  issue  from  the  sepul- 
chral vaults  of  a  neighbouring  kuff^ 
dom,.to  warn  us  of  the  measure  whicn 
proved  fatal  to  their  institutions? 
Alas!  the  hand  of  God  seems  to 
press  upon  our  country;  darkness, 
thick  as  midnight,  darkness  *'  that 
may  be  felt,"  to  blind  our  people ; 
the  examples  not  merely  of  history, 
but  of  the  presentmoment^are  lostup- 
on  our  rulers  1  At  the  very  moment 
that  the  Crown  of  England  is  violenf- 
Ly  urged  to  embark  on  this  peril- 
ous Buream,  the  Crown  of  France 
is  totteiing  on  the  head  of  him  who 
wears  it ;  while  the  new  patents  for 
the  creation  of  English  Peers  are 
making  out  on  one  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, the  hereditary  nobility  is  ex- 
tinguished on  the  other.  What  has 
}edto  this  overthrow  of  the  FVench 
conatitution — to  this  departure  fr^mt 


all  tha  prindplas  of  Burepaan  fii¥iUo 
satioa^to  thia  defi^c^tion  of  tbo  bul- 
wark of  modem  freedom^  and  near 
approach  of  the  areatest  civilised 
monarchy  to  the  Mrbarism  and  the 
iinardiy  of  Turkish  despotism  ?  The 
fatal  union  of  the  Crown  and  the  po- 
pulace; the  ruinous  precipitance, 
forty  years  ago,  of  a  reforming  Ad- 
ministration ;  the  placing  the  Execu- 
tive at  the  head  ot  the  revolutionary 
movement;  the  repeated  overwhelm- 
ing of  independent  deliberations  by 
the  creation  of  Peers  to  carry  parti- 
cular questions,  and  the  erection  of 
a  revolutionary  throne  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  barricades.  Sixty  Peers 
were  created  at  one  time  by  Deca»^ 
to  force  an  obnoxious  measure 
through  the  Upper  House;  they 
were  arbitrarily  deprived  of  tiieir 
ai^ats  by  the  first  act  of  the  Citi- 
zen King ;  thirty  more  were  created  . 
to  ensure  tiie  passing  of  tiie  self-de- 
nying ordinance,  and  the  next  mea* 
sure  is  the  formal  abolition  of  the 
hereditary  Peerage  by  the  Peera 
themselves  I 

It  is  impossible  it  can  be  other* 
wise.  When  the  Asseipblyof  Nobles 
is  held  forth  to  the  country  as  uns 
worthy  of  effective  deliberation  i 
when  their  resolutions  the  most  so- 
lemn, their  deliberations  the  most 
wise,  their  measures  the  most  magr 
aanimous,  are  set  aside  by  a  simple 
stretch  of  the  Royal  prerogative^  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  be  regard- 
ed either  with  respect  or  attachment 
by  the  country.  The  friends  of  or- 
der must  cease  to  regard  them  as 
any  effective  barrier  against  the  en^ 
croachments  of  revolution ;  the  sup» 

Sorters  of  innovation  cannot  appro- 
end  any  effective  resistance  from  a 
body,  whom,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
they  have  discovered  so  easy  a  me- 
thod of  defeating.  By  both  the  great 
parties  into  whi^  society  in  all  the 
states  of  Europe  is  now  divided,  the 
influence  of  the  nobility  must  be  re- 
garded as  equally  extinguished ;  and 
how,  after  such  a  fall  in  public  esti- 
mation, is  tiieir  order  and  their  rank 
to  be  preserved  from  dc'struction? 
Without  inspiring  confidence  in  the 
one  party,  without  awakening  fear 
in  the  other,  they  may  drag  on  for  a 
few  years  a  preci^rious  existe;\^£j&\ 
but  IheVi  dign\\.^,  \!i(v^\£  \)AKi\^^<«i&>\% 
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ultimate  destruciioA  will  be  neither 
the  subject  of  oongratulaliea  ta  the 
one,  nor  rmet  to  the  odier. 

The  whole  efforts  of  the  Rerol»- 
tionarj  Party  will  now  he  directed 
to  one  olject^  to  seize  possession  of, 
and  retain  in  their  grasp^^the  Execu- 
tive power.  By  so  dmng  they  oc- 
cupy a  position  which  commands 
the  GonservaUTe  Party  in  rear>  and 
enables  them  to  assail  the  friends  of 
the  constitution  in  a  quarter  in 
which  they  have  no  defence,  because 
no  attack  was  apprehended.  Create 
new  Peers,-— create  new  Peers,  will 
be  the  cry  raised  on  every  occasion, 
on  which  any  resistance  to  the  ad- 
Tances  of  that  most  insatiable  of  all 
passions,  democratic  ambition,  is  ap* 

grehended;  and  the  Upper  House, 
ow  anxious  soever  to  discharge 
their  duty  to  their  country,  finding 
themselves  paralysed  by  such  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  Royal  prerogative,  must 
necessarily  cease  to  oppose  any  se- 
rious resistance  to  the  demands  of 
the  people.  Thus,  if  the  democratic 
parly  can  only  succeed  in  getting 
their  favourite  leaders  installed  in 
administration,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  Revolutionary  measures  which 
they  may  force  upon  the  country, 
or  the  degradation  which  they  may 
impose  upon  the  Crown.  And 
accordingly,  in  France,  after  the 
House  of  Peers  ceased  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  Legislature,  by  be- 
ing united  with  the  Tiers  Etat  in  the 
Constitutional  Ajsembly,  the  Revo- 
lutionary Party  speedily  got  the  di- 
rection of  the  Executive,  and  the 
most  &tal  blows  at  public  institutions 
were  levelled  bythem  with  the  sword 
of  the  Executive.  The  first  measure 
of  the  French  upon  emerging  from 
the  Revolutionary  furnace,  in  1795, 
was  to  revive  a  separate  House,  un- 
der the  title  of  Ae  Ancients;  thehr 
next  to  restore  the  Peers  to  a  sepa- 
rate share  in  the  Legislature  under 
Napoleon ;  so  bitterly  had  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  their  abolition  l>een 
experienced.  Tlie  first  great  me»* 
sure  of  the  RevolutionarT  Party,  in 
1831,  when  replaced  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  has  been  to  destroy  the  dig^ 
nity  of  the  Peerage,  hv  adding  to 
their  number  for  a  specific  purpose; 
tiiehr  next  to  complete  their  destroo* 
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tion.  And  it  is  with  these  evenli 
passing  before  their  eyas,  that  the 
Ministers  of  the  Grown,  the  sworn 
guardians  of  tlM  realm,  are  iB]ged  to 
tiie  insane  course  of  deatroyhig  the 
independence  of  the  Peen^;^  by 
forcing  tiiem,  by  new  aeationsy  to 
adopt  a  highly  demoenitie  measure. 
Quam  parva  topietUia  regitwr  inmi- 
dus! 

Hitherto  the  effiects  of  this  vast 
creation  have  been  considered  as 
they  affiect  the  Lords ;  but  the  con- 
sequences of  the  measures  are^^'if 
possible,  likely  to  be  still  more  dis- 
astrous upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

It  is  stated  by  Hume,  that  at  the 
time  when  the  avil  wars  began  wiA 
Charles  L,  the  landed  property  in 
the  possession  of  the  House  of  Uom- 
mons  amounted  to  three  times  that 
belonging  to  the  Peers.*  The  rela- 
tive proportion  between  the  wealth 
of  the  two  Houses  has  since  com- 
pletely changed,  chiefly  in  cons^ 
quence  of  the  large  number  of  oim- 
moners  who  have  been  advanced  to 
the  Peerage  during  the  last  seventy 
years.  The  violence  of  the  reform 
tempest  may  be  in  some  degree  as- 
cribed to  that  causes  Iwcause  the 
House  of  Commons  has  gradually 
fallen  into  inferior  hands  in  respect  of 
property,  and  the  check  on  the  demo- 
cratic principle  which  arises  from 
the  chuice  of^losing  vast  possessions,- 
was  proportionally  diminished  in  tiie 
most  influential  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Few  great  landed  proprietors 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  on  no  former  occa- 
sion was  their  number  so  materially 
diminished  as  at  the  Reform  Elec- 
tion. 

But  the  recent  unexampled  crea- 
tion has  au|;mented  tenfold  an  ei^ll, 
which,  of  Itself,  was  already  beco- 
ming Bufficientiy  formidable.  Therich 
commoners,  or  at  least  the  rich  land- 
ed commoners,  are  almost  exhausted 
by  tiie  enormous  addition  to  the 
Peerage  fmade  or  proposed  in  the 
space  of  twelve  months.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  change  must  be  to 
the  last  degree  prejudicial  to  the 
tranquillity  and  great  interests  of  the 
country.  Lord  firougham  has  clear- 
ly pohited  thon  out^  as  we  shewed  in 
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A  former  number,  in  hU  Observations    useful  functions  of  legislators.     A 
on  the  French  Constituent  Assem-    scene  of  iude»Gribable  confusion  late- 
bl  jr.*  It  is  to  the  want  of  what  he  calls    \y  took  place;  a  sitting  -  was  brpketi 
a  **  National  Aristocracy/'  of  an  as*^    up  in  bproBr,  because  Count  Monta- 
semblage  of  the  most  opulent  and    livct  called  the  French  the  subjects 
eminent  among  the  landed  proprie-    of  the  Kinfft    So  deplorably  tenar 
tors  of  France,  in  the  deputies  elect-    cious  are  democratic  assemMies  of 
ed  to  the  States-General,  tliat  he    any  thing  which  touches,  however 
ascribes  the  fatal  career  of  passion    remotely,  on  their  own  authority, 
and  innovation  into  which  they  plun-    But  in  useful  legislation,  in  projects 
ged  ;f  and  if  anj  thing  were  wanting    of  reid  utility,  we  look  in  vain  to  their 
to   prove  the  justice  of  his  argu-    proceedings  for  any  satisfactory  in- 
ments,  it  has  been  furnished  by  the    telligence.  They  appear  to  be  entirely 
consequences  of  his  own  conduct        occupied  with  alienating  the  Crown 
What  must  be  the  inevitable  re-    property,  to  discharge  the  expenses 
suit  of  the  popular  branch  of  l^e    created  by  their  democratic  esta- 
Legislaturc,  m  an  age  of  violent  re-    blishments.      It  is  the  same  with 
volutionary  excitement,  being  gra-    the  House  of  Commons;  its  useful 
dually  weeded  of  all  its  opulent  and    lid)out'8  have  diminished  just  in  pro;* 
influential  members,  Is  sufficiently    portion  as  its  democratic  spirit  has 
obvious.    The  control  of  the  pub-    mcreaised.    The  last  year  hiss  been 
lie  purse  will  fall  into  hands  which    an  annus  non,- an  absolute  blank  in 
have  no  private  purse  to  steady  their    useful  legislation  or  practical  im- 
operations ;  the  great  properties  be    provement.     This  tendency  may  be 
represented  in  an  assembly  which    expected  to  increase  with  the  addi* 
has  no  control  over  the  financial    tional  infusion  of  popular  ambition 
measures  of  the  country.    Adventu-    from  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  most  cer- 
rers,  democrats,  demagc^ues ;  men    tainly    nothing  will  contribute  so 
of  daring  audacity,  unceasing  energy,    much  to  augment  it  as  the  large  ab- 
reckless  ambition,  may  be  expected    straction  of  influential  proprietors, 
to  rise  to  the  head  of  affairs,  support-    now  so  strongly  recommended,  for 
ed  by  popular  agitation,  and  the  Jb-    the  Upper  House, 
fluence  ot  a  democratic  representa-        What  all  who  love  their  country 
tive  assembly.     The  bankrupts  in    have  to  do  now  in  the  Peerage,  is  per- 
fortune,  the  blasted  in   character,    fectly  dear.    Great  as  is  the  peril  of 
the  ruined  in  prospects,  will  take    the  Reform  Bill,  the  peril  arising 
to  patriotism,   "  tiie  last  refuge,'.'    from  this  swamping  of  the  House  of 
as  Johnson  observed,   "  of  scoun-    Peers  is  still  greater.    At  all  hazards 
drels,"-^while  the  persons  really  in-    tiiey  should .  strive  to  remove  the 
terested  in  the  country,  by  the  pos-    present  Ministers  from  their  situa- 
session   of    fortunes    permanently    tions.    This  they  can  easily  do^  find 
vested  in  it,  will  be  compelled  to    do  without  agitating  the  country  as 
"  sit  on  a  hiU  retired,"  and  await  in    to  Reform.    Let  them  throw  out.the 
impotent  silence  the  approach  of  the     Bill,  pot  on  its  own  merits,  but  be- 
sui^e,  which  they  have  by  this  fatal     cause  it  was  sought  to  be  carried  by 
act  oeen  deprived  of  the  means  of    such  means.   Let  them  pledge  them- 
resisting.  selves  at  the  same  time  to  entertain 

The  French  Chambers  exhibit  in  a  project  of  Reform  founded  on  ra^ 
tbeclefU'est  manner  what  may  be  an**  tional  principles^  and  boldly  address 
ticipated  from  this  deterioraticHi  of  the  Crown  to  remove  the  Admlnis- 
the  House  of  Commons,  arising  from  tration.  This  is  the  true  v'sy  to  meet 
the  undue  elevation  of  Peers  to  tiie  the  danger.  **  In  politics,  as.in  war," 
Upper  House.  :For  te^.  years  past,  says. Napoleon,  *'  he  who  takes  the 
several  great  creations  of  Peers  bave  lead  is  generally  sure  of  success." 
taken  place  to  carry  particular  mear  The  question  now  is  not  what  degree 
sures,  scad,  the  xesult  has  been  the  of  Reform  shall  be  carried ;  great  as 
formation,  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  question  is,  it  is  merged  in  one 
so  outrageous,  so. ridiculous,  as  tp  be  stUl  greater,  viz.  Whether  there  shall 
incapable  of  exercising  any.  of  the    be  an  independent  branch  of  theLegis- 
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lature  separate  from  the  Commons ; 
in  other  words,  whether  the  Crown 
is  to  be  made  the  mere  mouthpiece 
and  weapon  of  the  democratic  party, 
and  the  flood  of  revolution  is  to  over» 
whelm  the  country  which  has  re- 
cer\fiy  deluged  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom? 

The  reforming  Administration  have 
been  now  above  a  year  in  power,  and 
the  following  financial  return  exhi- 
bits the  progressive  fall  in  the  Re- 
Tenue,  from  the  political  agitation 
which  they  have  introduced  mto  the 
country. 

The  first  table  exhibits  the  pro- 
gressive decline  in  the  Revenue  du- 
ring tlie  four  quarters  of  the  last  year 
of  Uie  Wellington  Administration ;  a 
year  during  the  two  last  quarters  of 
which  the  reduction  in  the  beer  duty, 
which  produced  £3,000,000  sterling, 
came  into  operation. 

WELLINGTON  ADMINISTRATION. 

Decrease* 

Year  ending  Stli  April,  1830.      £864,000 

6tli  July,       .     .         690,000 

lOth  Oct.     .     •         943,000 

6tli  Jan.  1831.  640,000 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  pro- 
gressive decline  of  the  Revenue  du- 
ring the  four  quarters  of  the  Grey 
Administration;  in  the  latter  quarters 
of  which  their  reduction  of  taxation, 
estimated  in  all  at  £2,600,000,  came 
into  operation. 

GREY  ADMINISTRATION. 

Year  ending  6th  April,  1 831 .   £  1, 1 84,000 

5th  July,        •  1,656,000 

.       .       10th  Oct.       .  8,072,000 

.      •       5th  Jan.  1832.         3,984,000 

Thus,  while  the  year  ending  with 
the  concluding  quarter  of  the  Tory 
Adnainistration,  though  embracing  a 
remission  of  £3,000,000  of  revenue. 
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exhibits  only  a  deficiency  of  £640,000 ; 
the  first  complete  year  of  Whig  go- 
vernment^ though  embracing  onjy  a 
reduction  of  taxation  to  the  amount 
of  £2,600,000,  exhibits  a  deficiency 
of  almost  four  miHions,  In  other 
words,  supposing  the  reduction  of 
taxation  by  the  two  governments  had 
been  equal,  the  loss  of  revenue  ari- 
sing from  the  Whig  measures  was 
nearly  three  millions  and  a  half! 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  left  Earl 
Grey  areal  sinking  fund  of  £2,900,000 
&-year.  Where  is  that  fund  now? 
Gone  to  the  vault  of  all  the  Capulets. 
The  succeeding  Administration  pa- 
red so  closely,  that  in  their  anxiety 
for  popularity,  they  left  no  surplus 
revenue  to  tiie  country;  in  other 
words,  they  annihilated  Uie  real  sink- 
ing fund  which  their  predecessors 
left  them.  And  now  wnat  is  the  re- 
sult of  their  government?  A  defi- 
ciency of  four  millions !  The  wisdom 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration so  compensated,  by  the  rise  of 
other  branches  of  the  revenue,  the 
reduction  of  the  beer  duty,  that  a  re- 
mission of  £3,000,000  produced  on- 
ly a  deficiency  in  the  concluding  year 
of  his  administration  of  £640,000. 
The  folly  of  Earl  Grey's  administra- 
tion so  aggravated,  by  the  fall  in  all 
other  departments,  the  remission  of 
£2,600,000  of  taxes  on  coals,  candles, 
and  calicoes,  that  it  augmented  the 
deficiency  to  four  millions  in  the 
first  year  of  his  government 

If  the  details  of  this  enormous  de- 
ficit be  looked  into,  thev  are  still 
more  instructive.  Every  department 
exhibits  a  deficiency  except  the  Pott 
Ofilice,  the  rise  in  which  arose  from 
the  suspension  of  franking  and  gene- 
ral bustle  consequent  on  the  gene- 
ral election.  The  following  are  the 
items : 


Onstonu  •  • 
Exeiw  •  • 
Stamps  •  f 
P(Ht  Office  • 
Tazei  b  « 
MiaodltiiBOGfl 


1831. 

£16,946,000 

16,895,000 

6,605,000 

1,358,000 

6,01d#000 

601,000 


1832. 

£15,336,000 

14,330,000 

«i600,960 

1,391j000 

4,864,000 

409,000 


'  wH€feS9€m 


£.32,000 


Decrease, 

£1,007,000 

2,564  000 

104,000 

149,000 
191,000 


£46,815,000  £42,8d<M>aO 


£82,000  £4,015,000 


It  was  formerly  reckoned  that  a 

C end  election,  by  the  expenditure 
cxasioned,  raised  the  revenue  a 
miWwn  sterling.    What  must  have 
becD  the  conduct  of  tiie  Admitiietnh 


tion.  which,  in  spite  of  tliat  advan- 
tage; caused  it  to  decline  four !  Tlie 
Excise  fell  off  £2,500,000,  a  clear 
proof  how  much  the  insanity  of  dc- 
ihoctbAc  ain\MQii  Vb  Ve^nnVci^  \o 
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press  on  the  cotnifbrts  and  consiimp- 
non  of  the  poor. 

All  this,  the  Reformers  say,  is  truly 
owing  to  agitation ;  but  the  agitation 
rests  with  the  Conservative  party  who 
resisted  Reform,  and  no  such  cala- 
mi^ would  have  ensued  if  they  had 
quietly  submitted  to  the  change. 
This  is  like  a  husband,  who,  one 
morning,  found  his  wife  with  the 

1.  Ireland,  1629. 

Gaiholio  Relief  Bill  passed — Univertal 
tranquillity  promised— Snbtequeiit 
OoTernment  more  lenient  and  indul* 
gent  to  that  party. 

2.  France,  1789. 

Bevenue  ending  July,  J 

1789 — Last  year  o£>  £24,000,000, 

old  Constitution,         ) 


Frakcs,  1839. 

Revenue  of  Charks  X.  J 

equalling  Ms  expendi-  V  ^40,000,000 

tnre,  3 


3.  Belgium,  1829. 

Ships  entering  Ant-  f 
werp,   1829. — Last  ^  1031. 
year  of  old  regime,      ) 

Expenditure,  29,000|000  gilders. 

In  other  woi'ds,  successful  Reform 
has  brought  Ireland  to  the  brink  of 
civil  War ;  it  reduced  the  revenue  of 
France  in  one  year  one-third,  in  1790, 
and  compelled  in  peace  a  loan  of 
£11,000,000,  and  an  increase  of  re- 
venue of  ^,000,000  in  1830,  and  it 
lowered  to  nearly  a  third  of  its  former 
amount  the  trade  of  the  gi*eat  empo- 
rium of  Belgium.  And  yet  we  are  se- 
riously told  that  Reform,  which,  when 
resisted,  has  already  Cost  the  nation 
£4,000,000  in  one  year,  is,  when  suc- 
cessful, to  restore  the  revenue  and 
revive  the  commerce  of  the  state. 

The  deplorable  effects  of  the  mis- 
govemm/ent,  or  rather  the  cessation 
of  all  government,  during  the  last 
year,  is  equally  demonstrated  in 
other  departments.  The  Assizes 
have  met,  the  Special  Commissions 
have  opened,  and  an  universal  and 
most  lamentable  increase  of  crime 
is  every  where- conspicuous.  "The 
Scotch  papers  exhibit  a  train  of 
inurders,  in  that  once  moral  vaii  re- 
ligious part  of  the  empire,  unparal- 
eUed  in  all  its  annaJs :  the  English 
JaDs  are  all  overBowing  with  crimi- 
aals,and  the  conteata  between  poaeh* 
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sheets  round  his  tjiroat,  ^d  the  pro- 
cess of  strangulation  commencing. 
Havinfi;  struggled  to  save  his  life,  she 
immediately  exclaimed,  "  Lie  quiet, 
it  will  soon  be  over."  If  any  man 
supposes  that  agitation  b  to  cease  or 
dimmish,  or  do  any  thing  but  greatly 
Increase,  with  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
iform  Bill,  we  would  recommend  die 
following  facts  to  his  consideration. 

laSLAlTD,  1682. 
Insurreetion  almost  breaking  out — Ca- 
tholics in  unprecedented  state  of  ex- 
asp«ratk>n — PuUic  sufl^ing  unex- 
ampled. 

Frakcx,  1790. 

Revenue  ending  July,  ^ 

1790.^First  year  of  y  ^16,000,000 

successful  reform,        ) 

F&ANCB,  1830. 

Expenditure,     .     .     .     ^49,000,000 

Revenue,      ....         38,000,000 

Loan,  and  sale  of  crown  >      , ,  ^^-  ^^^ 

lands,  1      11,000,000 

Belgihm,  1830.     1831. 
Slilpa  entering  Antwerp  ^ 
two  years  afiber  the  glo-  >    719        398 
rious  Revolution,  ) 

Expenditure  of  year,  41,000,000  gilders. 

ers  and  gamekeepers  have  become 
so  common  and  desperate,  as  to 
amount  almost  to  a  Chouan  warfare. 
In  Ireland,  thirteen  policemen  have 
been  murdered  at  once  in  the  at* 
tempt  to  levy  tithes ;  and  a  combi- 
nation to  oust  the  Protestant  clergy^ 
by  resisting  payment  of  tithes,  is 
universal  over  a  lar^e  part  of  the  is- 
land. A  general  dissolution  of  all 
the  bonds  of  authority,  of  all  the  re- 
straints of  power,  of  all  the  princi- 
ples of  morality,  seems  to  have  taken 
place.  All  this  flows  naturally  and 
inevitably  from  the  reckless  mea- 
sures of  Government,  and  the  in- 
flammatory addresses  of  that  portion 
of  the  press  which  they  honour  and- 
fiupport.  When  Ministers  advise 
Bishops  to  put  their  houses  in  order^ 
and  the  ministerial  press  indulges, 
month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year,  in  exhortations  to  every  species 
of  outrage^  in  ceaseless  vituperation 
of  the  order,  and  declamation  i^ainst 
the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  tVi'fcVcTXjSfeaavl^Q^- 

n^isruVe  ^aa  comxaciiee,^  ^"^jX.  «a- 
arcby  U  to  \)e  li^i^  o\^«t  ol  ^5wb  ckj 
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and  the  coercion  of  law  and  religion 
speedily  cease  throughout  the  land. 

The  trial  of  the  Bristol  rioters,  and 
the  tra^c  act  with  which  they,  have 
terminated,  must  open  every  man*s 
eyes,  whose  heart  is  not  steeled  by 
democratic  fury,  to  the  enormous, 
the  incalculable  danger  of  the  sys- 
tem of  rousing  the  passions  of  we 
populace,  which  the  reforn^ing jour- 
nals have  so  long  and  assiduously 
laboured  to  promote.  The  pretence 
will  no  loneer  do,  that  the  rioters 
were  mere  uileves  and  robbers,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  crowd  on  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell's  entrance  to  per- 
petrate violence.  It  is  now  proved 
that  nine^tenths  of  them  were  men 
of  sober,  honest,  and  peaceable  ha- 
bits up  to  that  time;  but  that  they 
had  been  goaded  on  to  a  state  little 
short  of  insanity  by  the  declama- 
tions of  the  democratic  press,  and 
the  exhortations  to  violence  which 
for  months  had  been  ringing  in  their 
ears.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  recollect  that  the  great- 
er part  even  of  the  ringleaders  were 
proved  to  be  men  of  good  character, 
and  who  engaged  in  acts  of  depre- 
dation and  incendiarism  then  for  the 
first  time.  If  we  would  see  by  what 
arts  this  peaceable  population  has 
been  roused  to  such  acts  of  fury,  we 
have  only  to  recollect  the  words 
proved  to  have  been  uttered  by  Da- 
vis when  the  Bishop's  palace  was 
burning : — 

"  Down  with  the  blasted  Bishops : 
down  with  the  Clergy:  down  with 
the  Church  :  we  shall  in  a  month 
have  down  every  church  in  England, 
and  make  roads  of  the  ruins.  This 
is  the  work  we  want :  I  could  have 
foretold  these  twenty  years  it  would 
come  to  this :  I  wish  I  could  set  fire 
to  every  church  and  iail  in  England : 
fn  six  weeks  there' shall  not  be  one 
Standing.'** 

■  This  is  exactly  what  we  always 
have  asserted.  The  cause  of  reform, 
fn  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  popular  supporters  of  that  mea- 
sure, is  synonymous  with  a  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  fetters  of  law  and  re- 
ligion ;  an  universal  liberation  of  the 
passions  from  every  physical  or  mo- 
ral control.  It  is  judicially  proved 
that  these  were  the  ideas  which  rou- 
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sed  the  Bristol  mobs;  a&d  wlien  we 
consider  the  vast  pains  that  have 
been  taken  to  inspire  them  with  these 
principles,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
m  one  instance  the  train  took  nre. 

The  tragic  fate  of  Colonel  Brere- 
tonis  a  practical  proof  of  the  working 
of  that  system  of  submission  to  the 
mob,  which  all  the  Ministers,  from 
the  Premier,  have,  without  one  ex- 
ception, inculcated.  They  have  uni- 
formly held  out  that  the  demand  for 
reform  could  not  be  resisted,  and 
that  it  must  be  conceded, not  because 
it  was  in  itself  expedient,  but  be- 
cause the  people  denianded  it.  With 
such  principles  incessantly  promul- 
gated in  the  highest  quarters,  it  is 
not  surprising  uiat  the  head  of  an 
inferior  {functionary  turned  on  the 
approach  of  danger.  On  the  one 
hand,  was  the  old  system  of  repress- 
ing violence  the  moment  it  broke 
forth,  and  stemming  the  torrent  of 
popular  fury,  as  you  would  the  let- 
ting out  of  waters ;  on  the  other,  the 
new  system  of  conceding  every  thing 
to  the  populace,  trusting  to  their 
wisdom,ju6tice,  and  good  sense;  and, 
above  all  things,  avoiding  the  irrita- 
tion of  their  feelings  by  any  oi)posi- 
tion  to  their  wishes.  The  command- 
er at  Bristol,  though  a  gallant  officer 
in  the  field,  conceived  himself  bound 
to  adopt,  in  civil  dissensions,  the 
new  system  so  strongly  recommend- 
ed from  head-quarters;  he  yielded 
every  thing  to  the  populace,  shook 
hands  with  the  rioters,  bowed  to  the 
majesty  of  the  people,  and  sent  the 
troops  out  of  town,  because  they 
promised  that  if  he  did  so,  they 
would  disperse  and  go  home.  The 
bumingof  the  city  was  the  immediate 
consequence.  His  better  feelings 
returned  when  the  crisis  was  over ; 
and  the  nation  has  beheld  with  hor- 
ror with  what  a  relentless  hand  he 
punished  himself  for  having  adopted 
the  ministerial  system:  but  those 
who  corresponded  with  radical  meet- 
ings where  resolutions  to  pay  no 
taxes  were  passed,  and  declared  to 
them  that  the  whisper  of  a  faction 
cannot  prevail  against  the  voice  of 
the  English  people,  of  course  can- 
not condemn  a  proceeding  so  ex- 
actly in  unison  with  the  tenor  of 
their  own  p<riitical  conduct 
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Ministers,  according  to  Lord  Bla- 
jkey,  urged  ike  King  in  these  perilous 
days  to  disband  his  guards.  Keckless 
as  they  have  shewn  themselves  to  be, 
we  can  hardly  credit  this  statement: 
but  if  it  is  true,  it  is  exactly  the  sys- 
tem acted  on  at  Bristol.  Send  the 
dragoons  out  of  the  burning  city  to 
conciliate  the  people;  send tiie guards 
out  of  a  burning  kingdom  for  fear  of 
offending  them.  The  effects  of  this 
concession  to  the  mob  in  the  town 
speedily  developed  themselves :  the 
effects  of  the  corresponding  conces- 
sions in  a  higher  quarter  promise  to 
be  not  less  fatal ;  with  this  difference, 
that  it  is  not  a  city  but  a  nation^  which 
will  be  consumed. 

Let  the  result  be  what  it  may,  we 
can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful 
that  the  Conservative  Party  have  had 
no  hand  in  producing  it*  If  the  last 
hour  of  the  British  Constitution  has 
struck,  if  the  glories  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  thousand  years  are  to  be 
buried  for  ever,  let  us  be  thankful 
that  the  infamy  of  producing  such  a 
catastrophe  rests  on  the  Reformers, 


and  the  Reformers  alone.  Their 
leaders  have  said,  that  fame  is  now 
their  only  object,  that  they  look  to 
the  voice  of  history  for  a  vindication 
of  their  motives.  Let  them  not  be 
afraid :  History  will  do  them  justice. 
Their  names  vrill  never  be  forgotten. 
Tiie  destroyers  of  such  a  fabric  as 
the  English  Constitution  are  not 
likely  to  sink  into  oblivion.  The 
future  Tacitus,  who  is  to  paint  the 
corruptions  and  liie  vices  of  the  last 
days  of  the  British  empire ;  the  un- 
born Gibbon,  who  is  to  portray  its 
decline  and  fall,  will  consign  their 
achievements,  in  just  and  merited 
terms,  to  futurity :  he  will  contrast 
theresplendentempire  they  received, 
with  the  distractea  and  falling  state 
they  have  surrendered :  the  glories 
of  their  predecessors  with  the  ruin 
and  desolation  which  they  occasion- 
ed:  the  immortal  days  of  heroic  re- 
nown with  the  strifes  and  the  fury 
of  revolutionary  struggles :  the  long 
era  of  British  freedom  with  the  sla- 
very and  the  corruption  of  a  decli- 
ning age. 


LETTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  DUNBAR  AND  MR  E.  H.  BARKER, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD  S  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — In  the  last  Number  (V.)  of 
the  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion," there  is  an  article  written  by 
m  scholar  evidently  of  considerable 
acquirements,  which  contains  a  re- 
view of  the  Greek  and  English  Lexi- 
con lately  published  by  Professor 
Dunbar  and  Mr  E.  H.  Barker,  and  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  se- 
concl  edition  ai  Dr  Donnesan's  Lexi- 
con. As  there  are  several  strictures 
in  that  review  which  we,  the  editors 
of  the  Lexicon,  consider  both  par- 
tial and  unfair,  and  as  some  of  the 
author's  opinions  seem  to  us  very 
questionable,  we  trust  you  will  al- 
low uft,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Journal,  to  state  the  views  and  prin- 
ciples we  adopted  when  commen- 
cing the  work,  and  to  refute  some  of 
the  charges  that  have  been  brought 
against  us. 

The  author  of  the  review  has  sta- 
ted very  correctly  that  Donneffan's 
Lexicon  is  based  on  ^kat  of  Schnei- 
der, and  that  ours  is  founded  on  the 
second  aud  improved  edition  of  a 
tranaJatioa  of  Scbreveliua,  publish- 


ed at  Boston,  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  year  1829.  It  may  be  asked 
why,  since  Donnegan's  first  edition 
was  little  more  than  a  translation  of 
Schneider's,  we  were  not  content 
with  his  Lexicon,  but  chose  one  for 
our  basis  of  an  inferior  character  ? 
To  Uiis  we  reply,  that  we  thought 
neither  of  these  Lexicons  well  adapt- 
ed to  that  class  of  students  who  stand 
most  in  need  of  an  elementary  Dic- 
tionary, as  they  exhibited  very  few 
of  the  tenses  of  verbs,  not  many  of  the 
varieties  of  dialect,  and  a  very  limited 
number  of  apposite  quotations  from 
the  classic  authors;  and  they  also 
left  the  quantities  of  doubtful  vowels 
in  syllables  undetermined.  To  these 
may  be  added,  the  entire  omission  of 
an  English  and  Greek  Lexicon.  To 
supply  in  some  measure  these  defi- 
ciencies, the  second  edition  of  the 
American  Lexicon  appeared  to  us  the 
most  suitable,  as  a  groundwork  on 
which  we  might  raise  a  better  struc-^ 
ture.  When^ViOVtftNc^^^^^yKav^x.vk^'i:- 

vast  numbct  olvi  o\^%\Mki^\^^^'^^^'®''^ 
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ted,  few  references  from  approred  Latin  words,  acies^  aeus,  adduif  Sec* 

authors  bad  been  recorded,  many  ten-  It  certainly  appears  to  us  that  this  it 

aes  of  verbs  and  cases  of  nouns  were  just  going  back  to  Dr  Murray's  faa- 

needlessly  repeated,  and  the  etymo-  ciful  system  of  deriymg  all  Greelc 


words  from  monosyUabies,  such  v 
Ag,  Baff,  Dwag,  &c^  and  is  not  much 
better  than  the  old  Hemsterhusiaii 
Duads.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
we  object  to  all  the  Reviewer's  deri- 
vations, as  some  of  Uiem  seem  to  be 
quite  correct,  «»/»a»'«ji  *»^«{«  from 
atfih ;  but  we  are  somewhat  sceptic 
cal  about  tiiat  of  dKiofAtu^  unless  he 
can  shew,  from  good  authority,  that 


logical  derivations  of  words  were,  in 
many  places,  observed  to  be  erro- 
neous. To  remedy  all  these  defects 
in  the  first  edition  of  an  improved 
work,  appeared  impossible,  and  we 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  prumng  redundan- 
cies, correcting  errors,  and  introdu- 
cing a  vast  quantity  of  new  matter, 

supported  by  numerous  references  _                    -  r  u 

and  authorities.    That  our  Lexicon  the  :nT«g#l  of  old,  made  moreuse  of  the 

«  does  not  exhibit  any  systematic  de-  lancet  than  ofpharmac^f,  and  did  not 

velopementofthe  etymological  forms  deserve  the  name  which  the  Father 

of  the  Greek  language,"  cannot  be  of  Poetry  has  bestowed  upon  theni, 

denied,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  and  of  being  woXw^Af^n^w.— /fc  xvi.  28. 

chiefly,becau8esuchadevelopement,  toIs  fih  r  Ar^u  «Xw^«g^»w  df^triw* 

even  upon  the  plan  suggested  by  the  rtu, 

learned  Reviewer,  would  have  re-  *Ex*t'  dxtSfitves. 

quired  a  series  of  dissertations  and  We  have  also  very  great  donbti 

proofs,  entirely  out  of  place  in  such  about  the  soundness  of  some  of  hit 

a  manual  as  we  intended  our  Lexi-  other  dogmas.    "  When  we  know," 

con  to  be.  That  far  more  might  have  says  he,  '*  that  a  very  large  class 

been  done  in  this  department,  we  of  nouns  are  formed  by  adding  the 

will  not  dispute ;  but  some  of  the  suffix  f^n  to  the  stem,  of  what  im* 

errors  and  absurdities  laid  to  our  portance  is  it  to  drag  the  student 

charge,  are  sins  of  omission,  not  of  through  the  tedious  process  of  de^ 

commission,  as  most  of  them  are  to  ducing  this  from  a  perfect  passive  in 

be  found  in  the  American  edition,  fitat  ?**    For  no  other  reason  than  to 

which,  however,  we  allow  ought  not  present  something  intelligible  to  his 

to  have  been  overlooked  by  us.  Still,  understanding,  which  the  suffix  i^v 

as  they  did  not  originate  with  us,  we  never  can  do,  unless  the  Reviewer 

ought  not  to  be  considered  as  their  should  condescend  to  tell  him  some- 


immediate  authors. 

The  autibor  of  the  review  has  fa- 
voured his  readers  with  some  specu- 
lations respecting  the  roots  of  words, 
which,  in  general,  appear  to  be  sound 
enough,  but  which  he  is  egregiously 
mist&en  if  he  considers  to  be  either 
new,  or  at  all  adapted  to  the  forma- 


thing  more  about  its  nature  and  ori- 
gin  than  that  it  is  merely  a  suffht 
But  there  are  many  suffixes  besides 
fi^n,  and  others  which  the  Reviewer 
has  enumerated,  added  to  monosylla- 
bic words,  such  as  w^ay-^*,  9f^»y^t$, 

irf«y-njf — ^9tn~fAtt,  ^6tn~^/§,  vfotn^rnff  ap- 
parently formed   from  the   perfect 


tion  of  a  Lexicon.  They  maybe  in-  passive  of  *iti^^»>  {^r^dyeif)  and  *»*^ 
troduced  with  much  propriety  in  What  explanation  does  he  give  con- 
lectures  on  the  theory  and  structure  cerning  these  ?  From  any  thing  that 
of  languages,  and  have  been  carried  can  be  gathered  from  his  lucubra- 
te a  considerable  extent  by  one  of  tions,  he  considers  them  as  suffixes 
the  editors,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  thrown  at  random  to  the  end  of  mo- 


Structure  and  Affinity  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages,"  &c. ;  a  work 
with  which  the  Reviewer  seems  to  be 
wholly  unacquainted.  Suppose  a 
lexicographer  were  to  state,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  Re?iewer, 
that  »»ft^  was  derived  from  •»»  a 
point.  It  might  naturally  be  asked, 
in  what  Greek  author  is  »»  to  be 
found?  The  enquirer  would,  per- 
haps, be  told,  that  it  was  so  stated  in 
M  certain  review,  or  a  certaia  pam- 
pif/e^  aadtliathe  mil  /ind  it  in  the 


nosyllabic  roots,  without  any  definite 
signification  of  their  own.  Classifi- 
cation of  the  same  terminations  is 
no  doubt  highly  useful,  and  may,  in 
many  instances,  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  language;  but  it  is  a  mere 
mechanical  operation,  and  gives  little 
ornoinsightintothe  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  the  terminations  themselves. 

Having  shewn  what  trifling  infor- 
mation could  be  communicated  to 
students  by  aAo\>t\fv^  \\\^  Q.Vjmo\c^^- 
cal  process   tecommwA^ii  Ai-j  >Xv<jv 
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Reviewer,  we  ■hall  now  proceed  to 
motioe  gome  particular  aerivatlons 
oa  which  he  has  commented.  In 
our  Lexicon,  and  in  Donnegan's  alao, 
»t^»sj  bready  is  marked  as  a  frimUive^ 
We  agree  with  the  Reviewer  in 
thinking  that  it  is  not  a  primitive ; 
but  we  must  be  allowed  to  assign  it 
a  different  origin  from  what  he  has 
given  to  it.  Donnegan  says,  '^  some 
take  «»fA>»  better y  per  hope,  Th.  «;«». 
with  Damm,  to  render  compact"  The 
Reviewer  derives  it  from  «e>  fo  Jit, 
We  cannot  see  any  natural  or  ne« 
cessary  connexion  between  ei^T$s, 
breads  and  «(«>  or  «^  as  interpreted 
by  these  gentlemen.  We  rather 
imagine  that  »i'r^  is  derived  from 


we  have  ^»i»  Vaf*C^4»it  QaXtv  i?J«f ,  and 
threw  beside  them  food,  not  vulgar 
food,  (such  as  was  used  on  earth,) 
In  U.  xiv.  78,  we  find  »»£  ^C^^m,  the 
same  as  aA^C^^^rv,  as  the  latter  adjec- 
tive is  found  with  the  same  noun  in 

OdySS.   xL  329.     U^h  ya^  «o  Kmi  fh£ 

f^fXr  ift.Z^«r»u  Homer  emplovs  the 
adjective  «fi^^«'i«(  with  ^u^,  with  the 
very  Mune  signification :     II.  ii.  57, 

* A^i^»nnTf.hh  vuxra,     We,WOUld    nOW 

ask  any  candid  enquirer^  not  wedd^ 
to  a  particular  theory,  whether  any  of 
these  words  can  be  related  to  such  a 
fictitious  monster  as  ^ardf,  or  to  a 
kind  of  nondescript  as  fAe^ris,  and  are 
not  rather  derived  from  ^e  obsolete 
verb  C^Mf,  the  parent  of  C^m^ku^  ac- 


the  primitive  verb  o^*^  lo  till  or  cul*    cording  to  a  well-established  analo* 


tioate  t/ie  ground;  hence  ei^ras^  prom 
bablg  from  «€«r«f,  the  product,  or 
what  springs  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground ;  hence  food  in  general, 
and  then  bread.  We  willingly  sur- 
render to  him  iT^w^a,  as  being  none 
of  our  own;  but  to  make  its  de* 
rivation  intelligible,  we  want  some- 
thing more  than  Donnegan's  it^  and 


gy  in  the  formation  of  verbs  in  ^imv  ?— 
Bxa^y  and  the  shad,  we  shall  give  up 
to  him  to  devour  Bs  he  pleases,  though 
we  do  not  think  that  ^Aa^  has  any  con- 
nexion with  the  adjective  fitetXetxos^ 
passing,  according  to  the  Reviewer'^ 
usual  Uieory  of  reduction,  into  ftx««^ 
thence  into  ^^m»,  says  he,  the  transi- 
tion is  easy,  as  well  as  to  the  Latin 


his  suffix  e^   Of  ^aros,  we  have  said    Jlac  vaflaccidus.    We  can  from  this. 


that  "  it  seems  to  be  derived  from 
€^«i«r»*»,  to  eat**    Donnegan,   "  Th. 
probably  akin  to  i^trh,  from  M^»t, 
hence  mars**  The  Reviewer, "  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  preferring  the 
latter  explanation  (derivation  ?)  to 
the  former,  though  Dr  Donnegan's  is 
not  entirely  free  from  objection  as  to 
the  shape  in  which  it  is  given." — 
**  As  we  have  the  word  a^o^to;  in  a 
fragment  of  CaUimachus,  we  may 
have  the  word  t^^os,  or  ^^•rls^  the 
interchange  of  the  a*  and  €  being 
a  very  common  occurrence."   While 
we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  of 
the  probability  of  this  derivation, 
we  shall  proceed  to  adduce  some  ar- 
guments in  support  of  our  own,  at 
liie  same  time  hmting  to  them,  how 
slippery  a  subject  etymology  is.  It  will 
scarcely  be  disputed  that  the  noun 
af*Q(4fi»,  the  food  of  the  gods,  (by  the 
use  of  which,  says  Schneiaer   or 
Donnegan,  immortality  was  confer* 
red,)  and  kftZ^wtos^  are  derived  from 
the  obsolete  verb  C^X  the  imme^i-i 
ate  parent  of  €^«rii*>,  to  eaL    The  /■* 
in  both  has  evidently  been  interpo- 
sed to  make  the  pronunciation  more 
easy  to  the  organs  of  the  voice,  and 
&e  sound  more  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
as,  originally,  they  muat  have  been, 

according  to  the  common  analogy,. 

*'<5r^^  uad  »^6r49s.    Li  JL  y,  d69» 


surely,  very  easily  account  for  the 
English  word  bleick,  just  as  readily 
as  those  who  derive  cucumber  from 
King  Jeremiah.  We  also  make  him 
a  presentof  the  derivation  of  €>-E^«««y, 
as  not  having  been  concocted  by  the 
'*  combined  ingenuity  of  Messrs  Dun- 
bar and  Barker,"  Uiough  we  take 
some  shame  to  ourselves  for  having 
allowed  such  an  absurd  derivation 
to  have  escaped  our  notice.  The 
derivation  also  of  ^s^W^m  shall  be 
given  up,  along  with  several  others, 
which,  we  again  repeat,  did  not  ori- 

§inate  with  us,  but  which  ought,  un-» 
oubtedly,  to  have  been  omitted  or 
corrected.  We  could  furnish  him. 
with  a  tolerably  extensive  list,  both 
from  Schneider  and  Donnegan,  to 
match  those  that  he  has  pointed  out 
in  our  Lexicon,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  convenient  for 
him  to  bring  them  before  his  read- 
ers ;  and  we  are  also  of  opinion,  that 
several  of  his  own  derivations  might 
be  sent  back  to  the  awkward  squad, 
as  not  sufficiently  drilled  to  make  a 
respectable  appearance.  Who,  for. 
instance,  woufd  think  of  making  the 
stem  of  dir^re^w,  'htf*,  or  of  ^i^^ts  and 

B\om&e\d,  la  Yoa  ^«cv«^vaa  ^\  ^^ 
latter  froia^ioi  vcAWi«^vk^^  ^Os^^is^ 
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of  the  gods.     The  compoeithm  of   pamffo^  and  diSera  only  from  ^^ym  in 

iivx6»t  c  «^,a0  Mated  In  the  Lexicon,    imh>n^iiq;  to  s  different  dttdect of  Ike 

we  must  also  disown,  though  tre 

think  that  the  Rcvteiwnr's  Tomttrks 

upon  it,  and  some  ^tiier  adjeotives, 

are  more  ingenious  than  solid. '  We 

are  fnclined  to  adopt  Dr  BlomfieM's 


same  language  ?  We  ioMgine,  there- 
fore, that  botn  ^r&y*  and  ^h^  ha4»  at 
ose  period,  an  exiatettee  in  the 
language,  otherwi80>  we  cannot  per- 
oeivo  boir  the  other  tenaea  of  the 


ophiion  concerning  the  derivation  of    terb  couid  have  been  formed.    The 


it,  and  severe)  other  #ovds  of  a  si- 
milar formation,  as  l>eing'ftur  mdre 
simple  and  infeiligibie. 

Cm  thv  Revlei^et^  aetond  dirl^n 
of  his  subject,  tis.  On  Me  ExiUing 
Forms  of  Words  H  certain  Amthors, 
we  hare  btit  a  tety  few  remarks  to 
make.  '^  A  comf^ete  Lexicon  of  a  Inn- 
guage,**  says  he,  ^  would  present  us 
wi£  those  wordii  oiAy  which  are 


Reviewer  seewa  to  consider  /rusrtt  as 
aai  imaginarj  word.  We  would  adc 
him,  if,  in  the  course  of  his  reading; 
be  ever  Hghled  upon  iru^n ;  and  if  he 
did,  by  what  process  he  would  form  it 
from  rCm^rm  ?  if  he  should  ooneider  it 
also  one  of  our  imaginary  tenses,  we 
beg  leiwe  to  refer  mm  to  Euiip.  km. 
768.  Under  tbia  verb  we  have  aMik- 

ed  rvv'rnrf  from  the  obaoi.  rurrUt,  and 


found  in  the  auihors  that  the  Lexi-«,  havefelerredtoAristoph.Nub.144d. 


con  professes  to  exphdn."  A  Greek 
Lexrcon,  founded  on  this  plan,would, 
we  inM^e,  be  verf  hicomplete  and 
uns^tisfaetory,  as  there  are  imiumer- 
able  instances  of  words,  having  once 
been  current  in  the  hinguage,  mat  af- 
terwards gave  place  to  oniersr  but 
firom  tiiese  obsolete  words  were  deri- 
TOd  many  that  were  etiipioyed  both 
hi  spoken  and  written  fmiguage.  We 
allude,  in  particular,  to  the  tenses  of 
verbs,  which,  in  very  few  tnstanees, 
tvere  formed  fVom  the  same  Presents^ 
or  from  Presents  in  use  at  a  late 
stage  of  the  langwt^,  Hiereisavery 
material  differekiee  in  this'  respect 
between  the  Qreek  and  Latin  vei^bs ; 
the  forraef  havhig  borrowed  several 
of  their  tenses  from  their  pHmitive 
usage  in  different  dialeots^  while  the 
latter  derived  tbeirB  from  one  only. 
The  Construction,  therefore,  of  a 
Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary,  must 
proceed  ttpon  different  principles, 
though  they  ma)s  nnd  ought  to  be, 
more  neaHy^proximated  than^ey 
generally  are.  Wiitle  we  tliiak  die 
Reviewer  has  overlooked  this  very 


also  to  Tuwriir*fuu^  as  the  second  fut. 
passive,  and  a  reference  to  the  same 
plaf.  What  says  Donnega»  respect- 
uigVu*'*^^?  ^mp\yJmt.JULArisiqph. 
FhtLStl^  without  any  re^ence  to 
^vtrr^tfuu  at  all.  The  same  observa- 
tiono  imply  to  ylitftm.  We  have  lit- 
de  doubt  that  yam  and  yim  were  the 
roots  of  this  verb,  and  that  they  are 
widely  acatto^  in  other  languages, 
under  forms  stripped  of  the  Greek 
inflections.  These  inflections  we 
would  recommend  to  the  study  of 
the  Reviewer,  who  seema,«s  Isr  as 
we  can  judge,  to  be  ignorantof  their 
natttre.  We  would  now  ask  him,  if 
fit  had  no  exbtenoe»  where  would 
he  get  yiy^M ;  and  if  7^,  and  then 
r**«,  were  mere  fictions  of  dM  hna* 
oinaition,  whence  came  ly**ipw  and 
hyu»kfAnt  ?  He  would  probably  smile 
when  we  assert,  diat  the  Greek  verb 
Ci-«,  or  Ci^fiMi^  is  Mily  n  difierent 
form  of  the  same  verb,  (11.  xvi.  852.) 
and  also  Csm,  whence  C«Ufw  aad  Cidtf^ 
likewise  more  immediately  1  aor. 
Kiifift.  Perhaps  he  would  look  with 
astonishment  when  we  still  farther 


material  distlnenion;    we  peifectly  assert,  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  verb  to 

agree  with  himrtbato6MiJ0#e  primitives  be  is  the  very  same  word^  stripped 

ought  to  be  so  pofnied  out  aa  not  to  of  its  skffix  if^tu^  If  we  have  omitted 

mislead  lenrdersi  We  admit  that^  in  to  mark)  in  some  instances,  these 

our  LexIcOBy '«*^«,  whieh  he  has  pnmor^ /onM,a8  having  become  oh- 

taken  aeanei^aMple  of  our  reierence  solete,  it  was  not  because  we  were 


to  imaginatv  words^  ought' to^*  have 
been  marked  as  obsolete.  Batwecan- 
not  agree  with  him  when  hosays  that 
«'4y«i<«i8aeregularaB  *^«er«^«('»')4,. 


kuorant  of  the  fact,  but  because  we 
^und  itneoessary  to  apply  oursakes 
to  oasre  important  matters.  From 
the  Reviewer's  remarks,  is  might  be 


Surely  the  Reviewer  has  forgot  that  ■<  supposed*  that  we  bad  entiTery  ne- 
there  is  sueha  tense  as  i^dyv*,  which  ele<Sled  thisbraneh  of  Lexicography, 
cannot  be  hnmediately  stuck  upon  U  he  had  examieed  our  Dtcdonnry 
«i>y.  Homer  sayv,  IK  x:  d74**^o^df  with  any  oihec  view  than  instituting 
««««)  'E¥  yl»  i9'tiyv4  Isitnatr&omthe  a  comparison  between  it  and  Don*^ 
;£olic  VftTrtiy^ihe  root  o§  the  Latin    negan's,  he  would  hi^ve  found  many 
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examples  pointed  ont  of  cbmlHe 
fbrms  ofpreaentSy  as  well  as  of  other 
tenses,  generally  recei?ed  in  other 
Lexicons. 

The  Reviewer  seems  to  be  rery  well 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  he  has 
given  of  the  word  fv6fA,U.  He  compares 
ours  with  Dbnnegan's,  and  both  with 
liis  own.  We  will,  no  doubt,  be  accu- 
sed of  partiality,  when  we  say  that 
we  consider  our  own  to  be  the  best, 
though  somewhat  defective  in  the 
natural  arrangement.  We  would  be 
glad  to  know  in  what  Greek  author 
fv6fjios  signifies  "  the  Jbrming  of  an 
outline  or  figure  ?  We  know  of  none 
such ;  and  we  would  also  wish  to 
know  what  definite  idea  the  explan- 
ation offu^fit^,  by  '^a  term  applicable 
to  music,  dancinffy  adjusting  the  dress, 
tranquillity  of  mind,  &c."  conveys  ? 
What  information  would  a  student 
obtain  from  these  very  indefinite  ex- 
planations, to  enable  him  to  translate 
the  following  passage  from  Xen.  Cyr. 

I.  19'it  txvKVrainri  a^^tiavfitivoi^  fiii  Ztrttt  0(- 

v«0'^i?— The  whole  is  summed  up 
by — "Stem  pu."  Now,  we  would 
ask,  in  sober  earnest,  what  idea  any 
one  could  form  from  being  told,  that 
the  stem  of  fv^fius  is  pu  ?  If  he  were 
to  consult  all  the  Greek  Lexicons  that 
were  ever  published,  or  if  he  should 
hunt  after  this  fugitive  particle 
through  all  the  Greek  authors  that 
ever  wrote,  we  doubt  much  if  he 
would  be  able  to  get  even  a  slight 
glance  of  it.  We  £ink  that  it  may 
be  observed  in  the  equable  flow  of 
mighty  streams,  in  the  regular  prO' 
gression  of  time  and  of  the  sea3ons,8nd 
the  uniform  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  We  connect  it  with  the 
verb  piA»,  to  flow,  and  derive  from  it 
df*<plffurcs  and  v'tiiffuvss,  as  in  Odyss. 
xix.  173. 

The  Reviewer  has  found  fault 
with  our  translation  of  ^i»v,  which 
we  have  stated  to  he,' the  decision  of 
a  fudge'  •*  Surely,"  says  he,  "the 
decision  of- a  judge  is  not  that  from 
which  our  notions  of  right  Kadjustice 
are  necessarily  derived."  We  shall 
remit  him  to  Westminster  Hall  for 
the  decision  of  this  knotty  pointy  to 
take  "  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  there 
upon  his  eUmurrerJ*  We  have  some 
doubts  as  to  our  own  correctness, 
but  none  at  all  that  he  is  Uur^f  ^rtQtm 
away  from  the  true  meaning;  lUn^ 
we  imagine  to  be,  a  charge  on  parole 
evidence,  rc^^,  a  charge. an  written 
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evidence.  Hence»  tUJiyut  'Sixw  %U  r« 
luuim^fu  We  think  diat  it  is  near- 
ly allied  to  the  Latin  verb  dico  ;  and 
bears  a  very  close  resemblance,  in 
some  of  its  applications,  to  the  Latin 
noun  ritu  ;  xvnt  ll»nt  —  ^schyl. ; 
ceterafluminis  rituferuntur, — Horace. 
We  might  extend  our  remarks  to 
various  other  comparisons  which  the 
Reviewer  has  made  between  our 
Lexicon  and  Dr  Donne^;an's,  and  to 
several  of  his  own  opimons,  regard- 
ing the  correct  explanation  of  certain 
words,  but  we  imagine  we  have  said 
enough  to  convince  every  impartial 
reader  that  he  has  a  theory  of  his 
own  which  he  is  endeavouring  to 
support,  and  that  many  of  his  defini- 
tions, founded  on  that  theory,  are 
very  questionable.  We  might,  per- 
haps, complain  that,  while  he  has 
frequently  compared  Donnegau  with 
Schneider,  and  us  with  both,  he  did 
not  examine  the  work  on  which  our 
Lexicon  was  founded,  and  point  out 
some  of  the  more  important  addi- 
tions, alterations,  and  improvements 
we  have  introduced.  To  the  etymo- 
logical part  of  our  Lexicon,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  meanings  of  words, 
as  primary  and  secondary,  less  atten- 
tion was  given  than  they  certainly  de- 
serve, in  consequence  of  the  deficien- 
cies that  were  to  be  supplied  in  otlier 
more  important  departments.  They 
form,  however,  the  most  difficult 
part  of  a  well  constructed  dictionary, 
and  require  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language  from  its  very  infancy, 
of  its  different  dialects,  of  the  changes 
it  underwent  from  time  to  time  from 
various  causes,  of  the  natural  scenery 
of  the  country,  the  customs,  laws, 
pursuits,  and  occupations  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  also  the  sagacity  to  trace 
the  operations  of  all  these,  and  many 
more  circumstances,  in  forming  and 
extending  the  speech  of  a  peoule 
such  as  that  of  the  Greeks.  Our 
duef  object  was  to  furnish  youug 
men  with  a  manual,  to  enable  them 
to  read  and  understand  most  of  tlte 
Greek .  authors,  and  to  give  them 
those  explanations  only  which  seem- 
ed best  calculated  for  this  purpose. 
One  part  of  our  labours,  which  we 
considered  of  no  small  importance, 
but  which  has  been  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  Reviewer,  was,  to  in- 
troduce as  many  qiiotaXAA\^  ^&  v^m\. 
lim\tawou\^^\oY<^  Ixq\&  ^^  ^'^s^^^x- 

our    exp\«a^\:kotA.     TViSt   waaw«s 


.£<Mr/Hm  Pf^euotr  Dfmbmr  (md  Mr  JB.  £U  Sarhr. 
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of  iheM  ia  a  defect  ia  mosi  Greek 
Lexioons  that  we  have  ooasulted. 
When  a  Btodent  has  auth<Hitiee 
before  him  on  which  he  can  rely 
for  Buch  and  such  explanations^  he 
ImowB  that  he  is  proceeding  upon 
sure  grounds,  and  is  not  left  to  nnd 
his  way  through  a  mass  of  transla- 
tions, very  often  of  synonymous  im- 
port, and  generally  extremely  vagua 
We  might  also  feel  disappointed  that 
the  Reviewer  has  taken  no  notice  of 
one  feature  in  our  Lexicon,  which 
we  consider  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  junior  students  in  particu- 
lar, viz.  the  marking  the  quantities  of 
most  of  the  doubtful  vowels.  When 
learners  are  left  without  such  a  guide, 
particularly  when  their  knowledge 
of  the  prosody  of  the  language  is 
defective,  they  are  perpetually  get* 
tin^  into  blunders,  and  acquire  a 
vicious  pronunciation  which  they 
seldom  get  entirely  rid  of.  We  ima- 
gine the  Reviewer  could  hardly  fail 
to  approve  of  this  additional  aid  to 
students ;  and  yet  in  comparing  our 
Lexicon  with  Dr  Donneran's,  which 
exhibits  nothing  of  the  kind,  he  has 
not  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  it 

He  tells  his  readers  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  review,  that  **  Pro« 
feasor  Dunbar^s  Lexicon  contains, 
at  the  end,  an  English  and  Greek 
Lexicon,  intended  to  aid  students  in 
writing  Greek.    We  have  not  exa* 
mined  it."  Now,  although  this  Lexi- 
con is  by  no  means  either  so  full  or 
so  accurate  as  we  intended  it  to  have 
been,  we  yet  think  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant addition  to  a  Greek  Diction- 
ary, and  may,  when  enlarged  with 
many  more  words,  with  various  re- 
ferences and  idiomatic  expressions, 
prove  of  great  service  to  the  more 
advanced    students    in    composing 
Greek  exercises  and  themes.     To 
supply  these  shall  be  our  endeavour 
in  preparing  for  a  second  edition  of 
the  work.  In  the  mean  time,  we  de- 
sire those  who  may  be  influenced 
by  the  opinions  of  the  reviewers,  to 
compare  tiiis  part  of  our  Lexicon 
with  any  other  of  a  similar  nature, 
with  Grove's,  or  Dr  Maltby*s,  at  the 
end  of  his  *'  Greek  Gradus,"  and  we 
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think,  if  they  are  not  deenlj  pruai 
dioed  indeed  they  will  fina  oura  use 
measurably  superior,  even  in  ita  prs^ 
sent  defective  state,  to  any  of  them. 
In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  ex- 
mress  our  obligations  to  the  learned 
Reviewer,  not  only  for  any  favour- 
able expressions  that  may  have  ee- 
caped  aim  towards  our  work,  but 
also  for  the  criticisms  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  it,  as  they  will  put  us 
in  the  way  of  correcting  several 
errors  that  had  formerly  escaped 
our  notice.    We  trust  that  we  shall 
be  always  ready  to  avail  ourselves 
of  remarks  upon  any  of  our  publi- 
cations, when  they  are  made  m  the 
language  and  style  befitting  a  gen- 
tleman to  use,  and  not,  as  we  mtve 
lately  witnessed,  for  the  purpose  of 
^ratifying  a  malignant  mspositlon. 
We  allude  to  an  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Westminster  Review, 
upon  the  '*  State  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture in  Scotland."    The  author  of 
this  article  is  understood  to  be  a  Mr 
George  Milligan,*  a  private  teacher 
in  this  city,  a  licentiate  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  a  writer  of  some 
notoriety  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines.   This  person  has  given  va^ 
rious  proofs  of  an  inveterate  hosti- 
lity towards  one  of  us,  by  petulant 
censures,  ^ross  misrepresentations^ 
and  offensive  sneers.    A  few  years 
ago  he  published,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Mvening  Post,  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  State  of  Greek  Literature  in  this 
country,  and  the  mode  of  teaching 
it  in  our  Universities;  and  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  under- 
taking, thought  fit  to  libel  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  by 
asserting  that  few  or  none  of  them 
were  capable  of  reading  the  Greek 
Testament.    But  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  his  attack  were  the  Profesr 
sors  of  Greek  in  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  particulai*- 
ly  the  former.  Not  content,  ho wever, 
with  endangering^  as  he  ima^ned, 
their  characters  as  scholars,  his  am- 
bition aimed  at  greater  objects,  the 
demolition  and  reconstruction  of  our 
highest  Literary  Establishments.  His 
theories  were  broached  at  the  time 


*  It  is  with  vary  contfderabls  rductance  that  we  take  notice  of  tbie  perion  at  all ; 

and  we  certainly  woald  never  have  done  so,  had  he  not  fignred  away  in  his  utoal 

style  of  flippancy  and  malignity  in  so  respectable  a  periodical  as  the  Westminster  lie- 

r/efT,     How  each  a  pltlfdl  artlde  shonld  have  got  admission  there,  has  created  some 

mrprisc     It  coald  oafy  have  beea  in  eanse^iMnaa  of  tha  ««i^  \ia  baa  ii»ii\^«».v«^  W 

^  d69tracHon  ofaotdeat  eMikllihoMiits.    It  is  u%mmn  ^  ^*«^»»  ^^^  ^^  ^wWtx 

lo party  to  the  following  remarks.— G.  D. 
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when  the  Commissionere  for  visithig 
the  Universities  of  Scotland  were  in 
full  career  of  examining  all  and  sun- 
dry who  had  any  pretensions  to  pro- 
pose plans  of  reform  in  our  Colleges; 
and  greiit  must  have  been  his  dlsap- 
peintment  in  not  haviiur  beensum>- 
moned  before  these  dignmed  person- 
affes  to  develope  plans  prepared  for 
their  special  approbation.  It  might 
be  Bupposedythat  a  person,  who  takes 
it  upon  him,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation or  apology,  to  censure  others 
in  the  most  petulant  and  offensive 
manner,  would  be  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  extensive  knowle^e 
in  literature,  and  great  skill  in  the 
art  of  instruction.  If  unparalleled 
impudence  and  gross  abuse  raise 

men  to  eminence,  then  the  name  of    'at  h  yi  /km  x»lfoi'/  Av  oh  tcmxSs  f  «•»£» 
Milligan  will   be  as  illustrious  as    ^oms  wttr^vmt  ySs  &Ttfi&Z''*J(*ve^ 
those  of  his  great  prototypes,  Zoilus 
and  Dennis.     If  commonplace  ob- 
servations, puerile  and  petulant  cri- 
ticisms, insufferable  arrogance,  and 
great  contempt  for  all  others  who 
may  rank  above  Mr  George  Milli- 
gan, constitute  a  supereminent  lite- 
rary character,  then  this  person  is 
fully  entitled  to  such  a  high  distinc- 
tion. From  the  dictatorial  manner  in 
which  he  has  delivered  his  opinions 
respecting  the  system  of  education 
pursued  m  the  literary  classes  of  our 
Universities,  we  might  have  expected 
that  he  was  a  thorough  master  of  the 
subject,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
If,  however,  we  should  enquire  what 
proofs  he  lus  given  of  his  ability  as 
a  public  instructor,  we  shall  be  told 
that,  when  officiating  as  assistant  in 
one  of  his  classes  to  the  late  Profes- 
sor of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,   the   students   under  his 
charge  broke  out  into  open  rebel- 
lion against  his  authority,  and  set  at 
nought  his  instructions ;  if  yao  iinrtf- 

'  fitif^/f    ttS>^4Sj    Kp*    mv    ra    ito?.>Jt  ouC^ 
tlXnpdff  tlMorttg  T»he  aiTiCoovs  rSh  rttiurt^t^ 

&s  ifuihU  rxAtrrti.  We  nave  taken  die 
liberty  to  make  some  slight  changes 
upon  the  original  to  accommodate 
the  description  to  this  modern  ri/««. 
^xffiis,  A^d  if  he  should,  at  any  fu- 
ture period,  provoke  us  to  fpve 
translation  of  the  passage,  we  shall 
accompany  it  with  a  commentary 
furnished  us  by  an  eye  and  ear  wit- 
ness of  his  inglorious  campaign 

the  UaivevBity  of  Glasf^ovr,  

We  cannot  imagine  what  wotMrt^      ll»«y    "**'^./|  .^  n, 
ceivable  folly  has  induced  Mn  w^r^      i  i»'''  ••v»»»*» 


lish  scholar,  in  order  to  vilify  tho  li- 
terary establishments  of  his  country. 
Does  he  suppose  tliat  there  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University,  eitiier  of  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  wlio  would  not 
think  himself  degraded  in  beiug  sup- 
posed the  author  of  such  a  despi- 
cable production  as  that  to  which  we 
have  alluded  in  the  Westminster 
Review?  There  may  be  narrow- 
minded  and  prejudiced  men  among 
them,  but  few,  indeed,  who  do  not  in 
their  conduct  and  writings  maintain 
the  tone  and  character  of  gentlemen : 
scarcely  one,  who  would  be  such  a 
renegade  as  to  defame  the  institu- 
tions of  his  own  country. 

Ei*  Y  3#^«  ^  MaMt^T4t^   9V^4T     Af   Vtir»»9 


El'rip. 

^  If  you  were  not  a  thorousrb  mi«v- 
creant,  you  would  not,  sH^htiurr  your 
native  country,  have  eulosiicerl  ano- 
ther state;  as,  in  my  opinion,  that  man 
could  not  be  judged  to  entertain  ho- 
nourable sentiments,  who,  vilify  in? 
his  native  land,  praises  another,  and 
is  delighted  with  its  manner?!."     31  r 
Milligan  strongly  remindf>  li^  of  the 
ass  in  the  fable,  who  clothed  him^^if 
with  the  lion's  skin,  in  order  rhat  }-e 
might  obtain  a  more  diyuififrd  ;/^*'  "- 
among  his  fellow  brut/jfr.     T:.e  '••■-.V 
born  animal  as  surely  be:r?.v«r'i  .'.i.'.'i- 
self,  by  his  braying  to  !^  fc';  o>:-,  a* 
our  opponent  by  his  cririf-i-m*-;  - '  '- '' 
the  assumed  garb  of  a  'jr '<,*...>■*.*'■  '»^ 
Oxford   or    Cambrifljfe.     7. '.«-;■'    ^•'•^ 
mere  **  craml>e  rer«M  *-si/'   "/  ,«"•--  « 
from  newspajierh  iiiA  :s.itr/<y.  '.*  - .  '*'*• 
served  up  in  a  new  'li'--,  *-  '     ^*' ' 
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minster  Jieviev,  t/j  v 

tites  of  radir:^!*:  an^l  ni'^'ft.'f 

If  we  liave  be«?:.   '.«'.'.*.    *:"'*'; 
TttWisOed  and   <•>/.-•:/./   s*"*-*^  *" 
thi*J  perii^in  for  h^f  ./*:■'/  s»  *■"• 
ber;aaM!  we  iaw  n'^ti.  ;*/'/>•       ^  ,  „.. 
only  vipcjHXv>u  fof   //:  "•  ''^^  ..,,,,,'- 
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hiffi^elf  *fi'l   ^  * 
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son  to  assume  the  cbaracter  ofuu  finvi''     r.4#i«  •  •  *  *  y  - 
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THB  WEST  INDIA  QUESTION* 


INTRODUCTION. 


Notwithstanding  the  large  por- 
tion of  our  Miscellany  which,  for  the 
last  year,  has  been  devoted  to  politi- 
cal subjects,  changes  the  most  mo- 
mentous to  the  British  empire  are 
going  forward,  on  which  we  have 
itherto  hardly  bestowed  an  article. 
While  all  eyes  have  been  fixed  on 
that  dreadful  malady  which  has  rava- 
ged the  heart  of  the  empire,  its  ex- 
tremities  have  gradually  been  grow- 
ing cold;  and  while  yet  stunned  by 
the  shock  arising  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  constitution,  we  are  doom- 
ed to  witness,  to  all  human  appear- 
ance, the  dismemberment  and  disso- 
lution of  the  empire. 

Ireland,  so  long  a  burden  and  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  Great  Britain, 
is  rapidly  approaching  either  a  civil 
wai*,  or  a  separation  from  this  island. 
In  the  relaxation  of  government,  and 
the  general  confusion  arising  from 
the  demolition  and  reconstruction  of 
the  constitution,  in  presence  of  an 
audacious  and  insatiable  democratic 
foe,  the  bonds  of  authority  over  that 
powerful  part  of  the  empire  have 
been  entirely  lost.    By  allowing  the 
Great  Agitator,  whose  arts  have  so 
long  desolated  his  country,  to  escape 
unpunished  after  he  had  pleaded 
guilty ;  by  permitting  agitation  of  the 
most  furious  kind  to  go  on  unre- 
strained for  a  whole  year ;  by  pro- 
moting, rewarding,  flattering,  ana  in- 
dulging the  leader  of  these  turbulent 
movements,  after  they  had  publicly 
denounced  him  as  an  enemy  to  the 
public  weal — Ministers  have  brought 
that  unhappy  island  into  such  a  state, 
thac  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  ei- 
ther a  civil  war  or  a  separation  can  be 
avoided.  All  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton unwisely  did  to  pacify,  has  been 
obliterated  by  what  our  present  rulers 
have  done  to  agitate  it ;  the  Protest- 
ants, roused  to  a  sense  of  the  immi- 
nent peril  which  threatens  them,  are 
resolved,  like  brave  men,  to  maintain 
their  lives  and  properties,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt;  the  Catholics,  encou- 
raged by  the  experienced  Impunity 
of^ former  tumults,  and  the  public 
rewards  of  their  author,  have  resol- 
ved to  extirpate  all  the  traces  even 
of  the  estabJished  institutions  of  the 
Qouaujr;  and  EDglaad,  wearied  with 


the  incessant  distuHlnLnces  of  its  peo- 
pled neighbour,  would  view  its  sepa- 
ration without  regret,  were  It  not 
that  it  would  assuredly  lead  to  the 
dismemberment  and  fall  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Events  of  an  equally  periloas  and 
fatal  kind  threaten  us  in  the  southern 
possessions  of  Great  Britain:  Its  vast 
and  splendid  colonial  possessions, 
encircling  the  ^lobe  with  their  sta- 
tions, and  nourishing  its  commerce 
by  their  productions,  are  menaced 
with  destruction.  The  government 
of  the  West  India  colonies,  embra- 
ciDg  so  many  wealthy  and  import- 
ant islands,  consuming  annually 
L.  12,000,000,  worth  of  Bntish  manu- 
factures, containing  L.  130,000,000  of 
British  capital,  employing  250,000 
tons  of  British  shipping,  is  silently 
slipping  from  our  hands.  Should  the 
present  system  continue  much  long- 
er, it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether, 
in  a  few  yeai'S,  the  British  flag  will 
wave  on  any  of  the  Antilles.  The 
empire  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  it  the 
wooden  walls  of  England,  the  greftt 
bulwark  of  our  freedom,  will  have 
passed  to  another  people. 

To  shew  that  these  apprehensions 
are  not  exaggerated,  we  transcribe 
the  following  article  from  the  Jamai- 
ca Courant  of  Nov.  1,  1831 : — 

**  The  period  has  at  length  arri- 
ved, when  the  representatives  of  an 
oppressed  and  deeply  injured  people 
have  met  in  council,  to  deliberate  on 
the  civil  and  political  economy ;  and, 
like  pilots  in  a  storm,  to  consult  on 
the  means  most  advisable  to  conduct 
the  tempest- tost  bark  througli  the 
billows  of  an  agitated  ocean.  JLook- 
ing  at  the  conduct  of  the  mother 
country  to  her  colonies,  we  dare 
hardly  give  expression  to  our  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion.  What  have  we 
in  return  from  England  for  the  im- 
mense duties  received  upon  our  pro- 
(duce — the  vast  benefits  derived  of 
her  industrious  artisans  from  the 
almost  exclusive  supply  of  British 
manufactures — the  nursery  afforded 
her  for  seamen,  that  form  the  bul- 
wark of  her  national  existence,  be- 
sides the  wealth  drawn  from  the 
wealth  of  the  colony,  to  be  spent  in 
Br\ta\u  A>v  out  aV*\itv\fe^  ^to^\\^\q\^ 
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and  mortgagees?  Why, beggary, ruin»  ous  and  iniorant  a  domination, 
and  disgrace,  are  the  barter— we  are  Emistaries  from  them  all  have  more 
left  a  prey  to  a  discontented  and  in-  than  once  visited  America,  with  what 
satiate  herd  of  hydras  in  the  mother  design  we  da  not  know ;  and  that 
country,  and  exposed  to  a  hell  of  ambitious,  state  is  not  an  inattentive 
opposition  from  every  comer  of  the  observer  of  the  fair  prey  which  is 
nation.  But  such  a  state  of  things  tiius  falling  into  its  hands.  Master 
cannot  long  exist.  The  Amor  Patnie  of  the  guli  of  Mexico,  it  is  easy  to 
of  the  sons  of  Britain  in  ihe  West  is  foresee  into  whose  grasp  the  domi- 
dissipated — is  lost  England  insult-  nion  of  the  islands  which  lie  in  its 
ed  and  persecuted  America  and  lost  bosom  will  ultimately  fall:  if  the 
eleven  British  states  at  a  blow.  True,  firm  hand  of  Britain  is  once  relaxed, 
ikev  74  and  96  gun-ships  could  not  and  the  wisdom  which  once  ruled  its 
whidc  around  the  New  World  as  they  councils  is  permanently/  laid  aside — 
can  around  her  colonies  in  the  West  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  foresee  who 
Indies,  but  she  may  secure  the  loss  will  rule  these  flourishing  colonies, 
of  one  ,as  certainly  as  she  has  effect-  if  England  is  either  torn  at  home 
ed  the.  alienation  of  the  other.  Ame-  with  internal  dissensions,  or  govern- 
rica  at  present  resembles  the  sleep-  ed  by  a  rash  and  ignorant  democra* 
ing  lion.  You  behold  the  beauty  and  cy,  attentive  only  to  selfish  objects, 
symmetry  of  the  animal,  without  a  and  ignorant  of  their  dependence  on 
demonstration  of  its  strength  and  the  colonial  interest  of  its  numerous 
power.  She  remuns  quiet,  nurses  offspring.  And  the  moment  chosen 
her  seamen,  builds  new  vessels  of  for  agitating  the  nation,  and  shaking 
war,  and  lays  them  up  in  dock — hus-  all  its  established  interests  by  the 
bands  her  wealth,  and  secures  the  destruction  and  remodelling  of  the 
affection  of  a  noble  and  generous  constitution,  is  the  very  one,  when, 
people.  The  day  is  not  distant,  when,  from  external  causes,  its  remote 
ieehng  her  influence  and  power,  she  portions  were  most  threatened  with 
will  arise  as  it  were  from  the  womb  destruction ! 
of  time,  and  spread  confusion  and  It  may  be  presumed,  from  the 
terror  around  her.  We  would  say  very  statement  of  the  West  India 
to  our  members  in  Assembly — to  Question,  that  some  great  and  over- 
those  gentlemen  who  have  been  de-  whelming  grievances  are  in  opera- 
legated  by  ourselves  to  rule  the  des-  tion  to  produce  ^e  wide-spread  feel- 
tinies  of  the  colony,  resist  by  fair  and  ing  of  discontent  which  pervades 
constitutional  means  any  further  in-  these  once  flourishing  colonies.  The 
novation  upon  the  rights  and  privi-  sugar  islands  are  bound  up,  both  in 
leges  of  the  people.  Concession  will  interest  and  affection,  with  the  mo- 
foTlow  concession,  demand  will  be  ther  country:  bound  to  it  by  ties 
succeeded  by  demand.  If  we  are  to  which,  but  for  a  course  of  rash  and 
fall,  let  it  not  be  by  our  own  hands,  perilous  interference  with  cstablish- 
let  not  the  crime  of  political  suicide  ed  interests,  never  could  have  been 
attach  itself  to  us.  Let  the  ministers  broken.  They  are  not  colonies,  in 
of  England  have  the  glorious  satis-  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  that 
faction  of  destroying  our  institutions  is  to  say,  they  are  not  places  in  which 
and  commerce,  and  rendering  our  a  laige  portion  of  the  European  in- 
island  a  magnificent  pyramid  of  de-  habitants  permanently  settle — Ubi 
solation  and  ruin.  England  hold's  her  lares  etfocos  habent:  where  they  pur- 
possessions  in  the  East  by  a  thread,  chase  estates  on  which  they  reside,' 
and  her  colonies  in  the  West  by  a  and  which  they  transmit  as  their 
threat"  home  to  their  children.  They  are. 
The  case  is  the  same  in  all  the  on  the  contrary,  places  of  temporary 
other  West  India  colonies.  In  St  and  fleeting  occupation — considered 
Vincent's,  Barbadoes,  Demerara,  and  only  as  objects  of  profit  or  subsist- 
all  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  discon-  ence ;  and  cultivated,  for  the  most 
tent  is  extrcnie.  .  Every  where  the  .  part,  with  the  view  of  being  aban- 
colonial  legislators  are  remonstrar  doned  before  old  age,  and  the  re- 
ting  in  the  most  vehement  manner  mainder  of  life  passed  in  the  mo- 
against  the  rash  innovations  of  the  ^er  state.  Th^^ie^X.Vvi^Qi^^'^x 
mother  country,  and  deliberating  on  India  pTopne\.o\^  T^<«\dbfo  Vci  Ckt^*^ 
tbe  meana  of  escaping  from  so  ruin-  Britain^  oad  lYi^Vs  ^^\«oaVj^  ^^oia.^ 
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eitatefliy  cultivated  by  means  of  oveiv  tain  a  trade  with  liie  mother  oomtfr|r 

seers  and  slaves^  transmit  their  pro-  which  takes  off  hJ^jiOOfiOO  m-jmr  ii 

duce  in  the  shape  of  sugar  remit-  British  manuftctures,  and  Mi^kiys 

tances  to  ttds  country.    The  British  4m&:fifth  of  the  wlK^e  sfaippii^  ol 

islands  are  the  great  market  of  co-  Great  Britain;  while  the  tnm  wiA 

lonial  produce,    exceeding  to  the  tiie    United    States    of    Americ% 

plantations  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  though  it  possesses  a  population  of 

world :  and  any  rupture  with  them  iSyOOO/KK),  only  emptoya  a  Hwmik 

would  involve  the  colonies  in  ex*  of  tiie  Canadian  trader  or  OBefAIr^ 

treme   temporary  embarrassments.  jHfth  of  the  ^oreknx  oonuneice  of 

Of  all  this  the  colonists  are  perfect-  Great  Britain.*    Tne  trade  to  the 

lyavirare;  they  see  how  dependent  West  Indies,  which  now  empkiya 

they  are  on  the  market,  the  proteo  260,000   tons  of  British   flhi|^^iB[^ 

tion,  and  the  navy  of  Britain ;  and  may  be  expected  to  decUae  ae  -tlMi 

yet  they  are  coolly,  but  firmly,  con-  ships  employed  in  the  trade  te  te 

templating  a  separation  from  this  United  states  has  done  aliiee  Aey 

country.    Making  every  allowance  declared  their  independeeefc    The 

for  the  vehemence  of  passion  which  right  arm  of  the  British  aaifj  wU  be 

is  ripened  in  these  tropical  region^  lopped  off  the  moment  tint  the  Weal 

under  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  it  India  Islands  have  eillier  beoeaae  fan 

may  safely  be  concluded  that  such  a  dependent,  or  passed  under  the  diH 

disposition  could  not  have  arisen,  in  minion  of  a  foreign  power*    Om  of 

opposition  to  such  interests,  vnthout  L.42/)00,000,  of  mien  theBritfah 


some  great  and  overwhelming  cause,  ports  consist,  L.32,000/)00,  or  cAfve* 

But  if  the  separation  of  the  West  fourths,  are  to  her  colonial  poaaea-  • 

India  Islands  from  this  country  is  pe-  sions. 

rilous  to  them,  it  is  far  more  so  to  the  It  is  impossible  H  can  erer  be 

mother  state.  They  take  off  annually  otherwise :  and  Lord  Brougham  haa 

twelve  millions  worth,  or  nearly  a  well  demonstrated,  in  his  **  Colonial 

third  of  the  whole  British  exports,  policy,"  to  what  cause  the  vast  dif- 

How  is  this  vast  and  growing  market  ference  between  colonial  and  foreign 

to  be  preserved,  if  our  sway  over  them  trade  is  owing.   Colonies  are  distant 

is  destroyed  ?    Will  the  Americans,  provinces  of  the  empire ;  the  indus- 

those  jealous  commercial  rivals,  who  try  which  an  intercourse  widi  them 

have  taken  such  pains  of  late  years  puts  in  motion  at  both  ends  feeds  its 

to  exclude  the  British,  and  favour  own  population,  and  the  intercourse 

their  own  manufactures,  allow  us  to  itself  is  exclusively  maintained  in 

retaui  a  monopoly  of  the  West  In-  domestic  bottoms.     That  which  is 

diau  market  V    Can  it  be  preserved  carried  on  with  an  independent  state, 

amidst  the  ill-humour  and  mutual  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  domes* 

exasperation  which  an  attempted  or  tic  labour  only  at  one  end,  and  the 

completed  separation  must  produce?  greater  part  of  it  is  usually  carried 

The  thing  is  obviously  out  of  the  on  in  foreign  vessels.    If  England 

question ;  and  England  must  make  exports  the  muslins  of  Manchester 

up  its  mind,  if  it  will  insist,  by  rash  to  Jamaica,   she   is   benefited  both 

and  absurd  legislation,  upon  losing  by  the  industry  which   raises  the 

these   fiourishiug  colonies,  to  look  article  in  Lancashire,  and  the  labour 

elsewhere  for  one-third  of  its  menu-  which  pays  for  it  in  remittances  of 

.facturinf  exports.  sugar  from  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes; 

Upon  British  shipping,  and  through  and  the  ships  which   carry  on  the 

it  eventually  upon  the  British  domi-  intercourse  are  exclusively  British, 

nion  at  sea,  and  the  protection  of  the  and  navigated  solely  by  British  seap 

empire   from  foreign  invasion,  the  men:  but  if  she  exports  the  same 

consequences  of  the  threatened  se-  article  to  Maryland  or  New  York, 

paration  promise  to  be  still  more  se-  she  derives  benefit  only  from  the 

nous.     Experience  has  proved  that  manufacturing  industry  in  this  coun- 

there  is  no  nursery  tor  seamen,  no  try ;  and  so  far  from  seeing  her  com- 

feeder  of  commerce,  like  extensive  merce   increased  by  the  transmis- 

colonial  possessions.    The  colonies  sion  of  it  from  one  country  to  the 

of  Morth  America,  though  only  con-  otiier,  she  has  tiie  mortification  of 

taming  1,300,000  inhabitants,  mainf-  beholding  tiie  greater  part  of  the  in? 


•  Account  of  Canada,  by  Bouchet,  Ttelace,  p. 
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tM^mirse  ctrrled  on  in  the  ttsselfi 
of  her  fonnidable  rivtl. 

The  consequence  of  a  separatloii 
between  England  and  her  West  India 
colonieBy  however  serious  to  both, 
HKist  in  the  end  prove  more  hurt- 
ful to  the  parent  than  the  intot 
state.    The  old  and  the  young  are 
mutually  dependant  on  each  other ; 
but  the  consequences  of  a  rupture 
are  likely  to  he  more  irreparable  to 
a  man  of  70  than  a  youth  of  15.  The 
world  wiih  all  its  hopes  and  all  its 
prospects  is  before  the  one;  the 
weakness  of  age,  the  night  of  Ihe 
grave,  is  closing  upon  the  other.  The 
West  India  iuands  will  doubtless 
Buffer  immensely  in  the  first  instance 
from  a  rupture  with  this  country; 
but  the  wounds  will  soon  be  healed 
1>y  the  vivifying  powers  of  nature  in 
Ihose  prolific  regions,  and  the  mar- 
ket for  their  produce  which  the  en- 
creasingpopulation  of  America  mual 
open.    Their  land  and  their  labour 
will  still  remain :  property  may  to 
a  gi'est  degree  change  hands,  but  it 
wiU  ultimately  centre  in  those  who 
can  turn  it  to  useful  account,  and 
under  a  new  regime  the  fertile  soil 
and  uncultivated  regions  of  these  tro- 
pical climes  will  yet  abound  with 
riches  and  inhabitants.   But  it  is  not 
thus  that  age  recovers  its  wounds : 
it  is  not  thus  that  limbs  can  be  se- 
vered from  the  aeed  trunk  of  Bri- 
tain. Teeming  vdw  inhabitants  bow- 
0d  down  with  debt,  overflowing  with 
capital  which  cannot  find  employ- 
ment, and  paupers  who  cannot  earn 
bread,  it  will  never  recover  the  loss 
of  a  portion  of  the  empire,  through 
which  so  large  an  artery  of  its  heart's 
blood  flows :  and  the  ruinous  policy 
which  severs  from  its  body  so  fair 
a  member,  will  cause  it  to  bleed  to 
death,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt 
to  stanch  the  wound. 

What  the  West  Indians  complain 
of,  and  what  threatens  such  deplo- 
nJt>le  consequences  to  the  whole  em* 
pire,  are,  1.  Excessive  and  perilous 
precipitance  in  forcing  upon  them 
^e  early  and  ill-considered  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves;  and,  2.  The 
continuance  of  enormous  burdens 
upon  their  produce,  at  a  time  when 
the  change  in  the  value  of  money, 
and  other  causes,  have  made  them 
press  with  unexampled  severity  up- 
on their  industry. 
The  great  danger  which  has  exci* 


ted  Budh  esctraordli^ury  terror  Arough 
all  the  West  India  Islands,  is  the  m- 
cessant  efforts  of  Government,  and 
Ignorant  individuals  and  sodeties,  to 
interfere  with  the  mamtfement  of  the 
slaves,  with  a  view  to  meir  immedi- 
ate or  early  emancipation.  This  dan- 
ger is  imminent  and  excessive:  it 
places  the  dagger  at  every  man's 
throat;  and  approaches  the  torch  to 
every  human  habitation.  We  can 
sympathise  with  the  danger  of  such 
charges :  they  {>roeeed  from  the  same 
spirit  of  rash,  ignorant,  and  impetu- 
ous innovation,  under  which  Eng- 
land is  now  sufferinj^  so  severely  at 
home,  with  this  dijQ^rence,  that  the 
dangw  is  greater  there  than  here, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  passions 
are  more  violent,  and  reason  less 
powerful,  under  a  tropical  sun,  and 
among  an  enslaved  population,  than 
under  the  cloudy  atmosphere,  and 
amidst  the  free  inhabitants  of  north- 
em  regions. 

We  yield  to  none  in  love  of  free- 
dom ;  and  shall  give  decisive  proof, 
on  all  occasicms  which  may  occur,  of 
our  ardent  desire  to  promote  any 
measures  calculated  to  improve  the 
condition,  elevate  the  minds,  or  puri- 
fy the  morals  of  the  labouring  poor. 
It  is  not  therefore  from  indifference 
to  the  Negroes,  but  from  a  sincere 
interest  in  them ;  not  from  a  love  of 
slavery,  but  an  anxious  wish  to  do 
what  may  really  mitigate  its  horrors, 
that  we  make  toe  following  observap 
tions,  the  result  of  long  thought  and 
extensive  research  into  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  all  parts 
and  ages  of  the  world. 

Slavery^  though  unquestionably  an 
evil,  if  it  18  perpetuated  in  circum^ 
stances,  and  in  a  population,  suscep- 
tible of  free  habits,  and  capable  of 
maintaining  itself,  is  not  only  not  an 
evil,  but  a  positive  advantage,  and 
a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  the  early  ages  of 
mankind.  This  truth  is  demonstra^ 
ted  by  the  universality  of  slavery  in 
rude  nations  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  extremely  slow  steps  by  which 
the  process  of  emancipation  has  gone 
forward  in  all  the  nations  which  now 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  general  free^ 
dom.  Survey  the  globe  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  you  will  ^\sl^ 
slavery  co-e;x\%\«ii\.  trV^  ^^^kwcqskdl 
race,  and  eou^XicoXsi^  ^wv^  N^iQa. 
mittgatied  leatoat^^  wwvga.  ^*^^ 
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glories  of  ancient  civilisation.  The 
ages  of  Pericles  and  Antonine,  of  Ci-: 
cerp  and  Socrates,  of  Fiabricius  and 
Justinian,  were  equally  distinguished 
by  the  universality  of  this  disunction 
among  the  labouring  classes;  20,000 
freemen  in  Athens  gave  law  t6 
400,000  slaves ;  and  in  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  senate  th^t  slaved  should 
wear  a  particular  dress,  it  was  re- 
jected, lest,  as  Tacitus  observes,  it 
should  be  discovered  how  few  the 
freemen  were  in  comparison. 

The  case  was  the  same  in  the  mo- 
dern world.  For  a  thousand  years, 
slavery  was  universal  in  Europe,  and 
it  still  obtains  in  many  of  the  most 
extensive  of  Its  monarchies.  AVher- 
ever  the  Mahommedan  rule  is  esta- 
blished, slavery  is  to  be  found;  it 
exists  ft'om  one  end  of  Africa  to  an- 
other, and  is  to  be  seen,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  over  the  vast  extent  and 
amidst  the  countless  millions  of  the 
Asiatic  continent.  It  is  the  influence 
of  Christianity  alone,  the  long  esta- 
blishment of  civilisation,  and  the  per- 
manent subjugation  of  human  injus- 
tice by  the  sway  of  religion,  which 
has'enabled  mankind  to  get  quit  of 
this  painful  distinction ;  and  it  will 
be  found,  upon  examination,  that  it 
never  can  remain  absent  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  in  those  states 
whose  governments  have  charity 
enough  to  impose,  and  power  suffi- 
cient to  collect,  a  general  poor's  rate 
for  relief  of  the  mdigent  It  is  in 
vain  to  say,  that  an  institution  so 
universal,  so  unvarying,  and  so  per- 
manent, is  an  unmitigated  evil,  the 
abolition  of  which  would  confer  no^ 
thin^  but  blessings  upon  mankind. 
Nothing  exists  ffeneralfy,  or  for  ages, 
but  what  is  indispensable  in  the 
stage  of  society  in  which  it  is  to  be 
found,  and  is  founded  in  the  univer- 
sal and  unvarying  circumstances  of 
our  condition. 

Protection  from  violence,  main- 
tenance in  sickness  and  old  a^,  and 
secure  employment  for  their  off- 
spring, are  the  substantial  and  im* 
mense  advantages  which  more  than 
compensate  to  men,  in  rude  or  civi- 
lized ages,  all  tiie  hardships  of  slavery. 
If  they  are  free,  that  is  to  say,  if  they 
do  not  belong  to  some  powerful  lord. 


they  are  liable  to  be  massacred, 
plundered,  and  ruined  with  impuni- 
ty ;  no  one  will  take  care  of  them^no 
one  will  maintain  thep,  nq  one  ^111 
relieve  them,  unless  he  has  some  last- 
ing interest  in  their  labour;  and  thia 
lasting  interest  Can  only'be  obtained 
by  their  becoming  his  property.  Sla- 
very is  the  return  made  by  th6  !&•' 
bourer  for  the  advantages  of  pennir 
nent  protection,  maintenance,  and 
care,  which  can  never  be  obtained 
but  in  the  highest  stages  of  civilisa- 
tion on  any  other  conditions.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  observed  by  Sismondi,* 
that  when  the  barbarians  settled  iii 
the  RiDman  empire,  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  free  inhabitants,  after  a 
few  years,  voluntarily  submitted 
themselves  as  slaves  to  some  power- 
ful lord;  having  found,  by  dear- 
bought  experience,  that,  when  in  the 
unprotected  condition  of  freemen^ 
they  could  not,  in  those  unruly 
times,  reckon  for  a  day  either  on 
their  lives,  their  property,  or  their 
employment  ■ 

When  we  say  that  slavery  Is  sucli 
a  dreadful  evil,  we  always  figure  to 
ourselves  what  slavery  would  be, 
established  in  a  civilized  country 
such  as  this,  where  law  is  establish- 
ed, indigence  relieved,  violence  re- 
strained, and  industry  protected. 
That  is  the  source  of  the  greatest 
errors  in  political  thought;  we  ima- 
gine, without  being  aware  of  it,  that 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  other 
states  is  similar  to  what  it  is  in  our 
own ;  and  this  being  done,  the  sub- 
sequent conclusionsrun  uponwheels. 
But  if  we  would  accurately  view  the 
condition  of  the  unappropriated  poor 
in  the  early  stages  of  civilisation, 
their  condition  here  is  to  be  taken 
not  as  a  portrait,  but  as  a  contrast 
Destitute  of  protection,  exposed  to 
rapinp,  murder,  and  -violence,  un- 
able to  provide  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  old  age,  without  a  market 
for  their  industry,  or  an  employer  to 
furnish  them  with  bread,  they,  must 
speedily  parish,  or  give  some  power- 
ful chieftain  a  lasting  interest  in  their 
preservation,  by  giving  him  a  right 
of  property  in  their  labour.  So  uni- 
versally has  this  necessity  been  felt, 
tliat  in  all  ages  and  parts  of  the  world, 
slavery,  or  the  right  of  property  in 
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tlie  labouring  poor,  has  1>e6n  esta^  oftliatandeTeryo^er  country  which 

blished  when  Bode^  existed  in  thb  it  reached^  aUpMlized  ihe  growth  of 

form.  the  democra£8plritamong  the  serfs 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  earlj  ages  of  of  that  great  kingdom,  ana  wrote  in 

ciTlUaationy  that  the  necessity  of  this  characters  of  fire  the  perils  of  preci- 

iqppropriationofthepooreid^  Few  pitate  emancipation.*    Dangers  not 

are  aware  of  the  advanced  state  of  less  dreadful  awaited  tMs  country 

ffovennnent  which  is  required,  and  from  the  same  insane  spirit;  the  in-, 

uie  descent  of  civilisation  in  the  surrection  of  Wat  Tyler  in  the  time 

Tanks  of  society^  before  it  canbe  dis-  of  Richard  IL  was  befi;un  in  the  true. 

pensed  with^  or  the  poor  left  to  shif^  spirit  of  this  frightful  anarchy,  and 

for  themselves,  ami&t  the  injustice  lud  it  not  been  crushed  by  the  efforts 

and  the  storms  of  llie  world.    The  of  the  feud«J  chiefbuns,  the  dories 

Greeks  and  the  Romans,  the  Persians  of  British  civilisation  would  have 

and  the. Egyptians^  never  readied  it.  been  for  ever  drowned  in  the  waves 

No  state  in  modem  Europe  attained  of  servile  insurrection, 
that  stage  till  within  these  three  bun-        Many  estimable  persons  are  influ- 

dred  years.    A  thousand  years  of  a  enced  by  the  consideration,  that  the 

beneficent  religion;  the  long  esta-  Christian  religion  has  proclaimed  tiie 

blishmentoflaw  and  regular  govern-  universal  equalitv  of  mankind,  and 

ment;  the  progressive  subjugation  thence  tiiey  conclude,  that  it  is  not 

for  centuries  of  the  passions  by  a  onlywron^  but  impious  to  retain  any 

powerful  and  impartial  central  ffo-  portion  ol  our  subjects  in  a  state  of 

vemment,  were  necessary  to  enable  servitude,  or  withhold  our  efforts 

the  poor  to  derive  any  benefit  what-  from  the  general  emancipation  of 

over  from  their  emancipation.    It  the  species.  There  never  was  a  more 

wou*t  do  to  have  civilisation  merely  mistaken  idea;  it  springs  from  a  be- 

existing  in  a  hifi;h  degree  in  the  upper  nevolent  intention,  but  it  is  fitted  to 

classes  of  society,  to  have  luxury,  devastate  society  by  its  consequen- 

omament,  and  opulence  amosng  the  ces.  Considerations  of  religion  lead 

rich,  or  the  warliKe  virtues  resplen-  to  a  directiy  opposite  conclusion ; 

dent  amidst  a  chivalrous  nobuity ;  they  support,  in  a  manner  the  most 

it  is  indispensable  beneath  them  to  convincing,  the  arguments  for  which 

have  a  numerous,  opulent,  and  in-  we  contend.^ 
dustrious  middling  chiss  of  society ;        If  immediate  emandpation  from 

a  body  of  men  in  whom  prosperity  slavery,  or  its  abolition  in  the  early 

has  nourished  sentiments  of  inde-  stages  of  civilisation,  had  been  iu- 

Sendence,  and  centuries  of  security  teimed  by  Providence,  or  deemed 
eveloped  habits  of  industry,  and  consistent  with  human  welfare  in 
ages  or  regular  justice  extinguished  those  ages,  why  was  it  not  commu- 
sava^  passion,  and  long  est^lished  nicated  to  mankind  at  the  Tower  of 
artificial  wants  vanquished  the  indo-  Babel,  or  amidst  the  thunders  of 
lence  of  savage  life.  Till  this  obtains.  Mount  Sinai  ?  Why  was  a  rdigion, 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  eman-  which  declared  the  equality  of  man- 
cipation of  the  labouring  classes :  tiie  kind  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  was 
overthrow  of  the  authority  of  their  fitted  ultimately  to  effect  the  univer- 
lords  would  only  annihilate  industry,  sal  abolition  of  private  slavery,  by 
unfetter  passion,  exterminate  im-  infiuencing  the  human  heart,  re- 
provement.  The  accomplished  hor-  served  for  the  highest  era  of  ancient 
rors  of  the  Jacquerie  in  France,  the  civilisation,  the  age  of  Cicero  and 
hunting  down  of  the  seiffneurs  like  Augustus  ?  Why  was  it  cradled,  not 
wildb^ts^the  conflagration  of  their  on  the  frontiers  of  dvilisation,  not 
chateaus,  the  formation  of  all  the  amidst  barbarous  tribes,  but  in  the 
serfs  into  bands  of  robbers,  the  total  centre  of  refinement ;  midway  be- 
cesaatioB  of  every  medea  of  Indus-  tween  Egyptian  learning  and  Gre- 
try,  the  resolution  of  aodety  into  ita  dan  taste :  on  the  confines  of  Persian 
,  pristine  chaos;  a  famine  of  unex-  wealthand  Roman  dvilisation?  Why, 
ampled  severity,  a  pestO^ice  which  wh«i  it  did  come,  was  it  made  no 
cut  off  one-third  or  the  population  part  of  that  religion  to  ^\naxi<c^^<«X^ 
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the  ilavef  by  any  general  or  •  weeping 
measure;  but  that  change  left  to  be 
BlowljT  accomplished  during  centu- 
ries, by  the  silent  influence  of  reli- 
gion on  individual  hearts  ?  Why,  but 
because  its  author  knew  that  the  pre- 
cepts it  enjoined,  the  changes  in 
society  it  would  induce,  were  suited 
not  to  an  infant  but  an  advanced 
stage  of  civilisation;  and  that  the 
equality  it  declared  could  obtain  only 
amidst  the  safeguards  from  Yiolence» 
which  an  ancient  and  highly-cultiva- 
ted state  of  refinement  worded. 

Why,  if  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional emancipation  from  servitude 
was  intended  to  follow  the  Christian 
religion,  did  it  subsist  unmitigated 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  after  its 
introduction  ?  Because  the  mere 
promulgation  of  its  precepts  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
change ;  because  it  is  necessary  not 
only  that  churches  should  be  built, 
and  bishops  established,  and  nobles 
baptized ;  but  savage  indolence  over- 
come, and  barbaric  violence  restrain- 
ed, and  rude  depravity  covered :  be- 
cause it  is  necessary,  before  such  a 
change  is  introduced,  not  only  that 
the  seed  of  religion  should  be  scat- 
tered over  the  surface,  but  its  roots 
struck  and  its  fruits  shed  through  the 
whole  strata  of  society ;  because  ci- 
vil freedom  and  habits  of  order,  and 
the  desire  of  civilisation,  must  be  long 
established  before  it  can  be  either 
practicable  or  beneficial;  and  because 
these  effects  require  the  growth  of 
many  hundred  years. 

Let,  then,  the  friends  of  speedy 
Negro  emancipation  follow  the  steps 
of  Frovidence  in  the  past  extrication 
of  the  human  race  from  the  restraints 
of  servitude ;  let  them  bring  up  the 
West  India  Negroes  to  the  level  of 
ancientcivilisation  at  the  period  when 
the  gospel  was  promulgated ;  let 
tiiem  cause  the  rude  inhabitants  to 
rival  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Cicero, 
of  Ptolemy  and  Darius,  of  Csesar 
and  Alexander,  and  then  they  have 
brought  the  human  mind  to  that  stage 
when  the  Author  of  nature  deemed 
it  practicable  to  relax  the  fetters  of 
private  slavery.  Or  let  them  imitate 
the  workings  of  the  same  unseen  hand 
in  modem  times :  let  them  establish, 
under  the  sun  of  the  tropics,  civill- 
aation  as  deep,  order  as  permanent^ 
industry BB  unirersaJJustioe as  equal, 
aristocratic  violence  as  subdoed^  pri^ 


vate  property  fts  aecura^ 
coerced*  eeatral  power  m  rnaiitltai 
as  in  England  under  the  relga  sf 
Elizabeth,  or  in  France  trndegr  Ifaat 
of  Franda  Ii»  and  then  they  iai|r  witk 
reason  allcm  that  the  aoUy  being  duly 
prepared  b^  previous  cultuv^  tM 
seeds  of  nniversal  freedom  naj  be 
sown.  But  let  them  not  urge  on  im> 
mediate  or  early  emandpivtion  under 
circumstances  which  Supreme  Wi^ 
dom  has  in  all  pest  ages  deemed  unfit 
for  its  introduction;  let  them  not 
precipitate  tiiose  chuiges  in  infants, 
which  have  been  uniformly  reserved 
for  the  most  advanced  atagee  of  civi- 
lisation ;  or  delude  themselves  with 
the  idea,  that  they  are  prepering  the 
pacific  reiffn  of  the  Grosptt  for  the 
sable  inhabitants  of  the  regions  of 
the  sun,  when  they  are  only  hasten- 
ing the  horrors  of  a  Jacquerie,  or 
the  flames  of  St  Domingo. 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  mudb, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  misery  dP  Ire- 
land is  owing  to  the  too  early  abo- 
lition of  slavery  among  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  premature  extension  to 
its  fierce  and  passionate  population 
of  the  passion  of  English  freedom, 
without  the  moderation  of  English  ci- 
vilisation. Ireland  is  not  in  a  state  to 
be  able  to  bear  the  relaxation  of  its 
labourmg  classes  from  the  bonds,  or 
their  deprivation  of  the  benefits^pri- 
vate  servitude.  All  travellers  concur 
in  stating  that  they  are  incomparably 
more  miserable  than  the  serfs  of 
Russia,  or  the  boors  of  Poland.  Pe- 
riodical famines,  unknown  in  the  rest 
of  the  world;  starvation,  unparallel- 
ed in  modem  Europe ;  violence  and 
bloodshed,  unexampled  even  in  bar* 
barous  states,  have  signalized  the  h^ 
tal  gift  of  personal  freedom,  to  men 
still  actuated  by  the  passions,  and  re- 

auiring  the  restraint^  of  savages.  And 
lat  unhappy  country  affords  the 
clearest  proof,  that  the  mere  exis^ 
ence  of  the  highest  refinement,  the 
most  polished  manners,  and  the  best 
education  among  the  higher,  is  no 
security  whatever  against  the  utmost 
possible  suffering  being  produced  by 
the  premature  extension  of  freed<»n 
to  the  labouring  classes  of  society. 
To  enable  mankmd  to  bear  this  gift, 
it  is  indispensable  not  merely  that 
the  rich  should  be  refined  and  civi- 
lized, but  the  ^or  industrious^  pa- 
tieati  end  acc^«ai\A^  m^  «x>^OudX 
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wants ;  tbal  an  fixtasiive  and  opulent 
ttlMltaf^elan  should  for  a  leogUi  of 
UmiB  hate  formeA  4he  oomieotiiuf  link 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
dasses  of  society;  that  the  firm  eata* 
l^iirimient  ai  law  and  justice  shonld 
luMre  taught  mankfaid  the  necessitjr, 
and  learnt  them  the  means,  of  re-> 
stndning  their  passions;  and  that  the 
•maneipfition  of  the  lalMmriiUf  poor 
from  the  fetters  of  primte  auAority, 
riiould  hare  been  so  gradual,  as^  like 
Ibe  growth  of  a  child,  or  the  innova* 
tions  of  time,  to  haye  been  imper* 
eratible* 

What  are  the  great  sources  of  dia* 
tress  in  Ireland ;  what  the  causes 
which,  in  the  nineteentii  century,  un- 
der British  rule,  and  almost  in  sight 
<^  the  British  shores,  have  perpetu- 
ated the  reign  of  anarchy  and  mis- 
rule; haye  stained  its  emerald  fields 
with  murders,  and  lighted  its  mid- 
night sky  with  conflagrations ;  haye 
precipitated  upon  thM  land  a  squa- 
lid and  suffering  multitude,  and  left 
only  in  its  fertile  plains  the  feel- 
ing of  suffering,  and  the  passion  of 
reyenge  P   They  are  to  be  found  in 
the  redundance  of  the  populadwi, 
the  grieyances  and  yexations  of  the 
poor ;  the  division  of  society  into  two 
great  casts,  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed;  the  absence  of  any  mid- 
dliogrank  in  the  state ;  the  unsettled, 
unequal,  and  partial  administration 
of  justice ;  the  want  of  any  legal  pro- 
yision  for  the  labouring  classes,  their 
utter  destitution  in  sickness  and  old 
age,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  arti- 
ficial wants,  from  the  experienced 
impossibilitjr  of  purchasing  any  of  the 
comforts  of  life.    As  these  features 
unequiyocally  demonstrate  that  the 
poor  are  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
ireedom,  and  thattiieir  emancipation 
from  the  restrictions  of  seryitude 
would  only  tear  society  in  pieces,  so 
the  most  lamentable  of  them  would 
be  remoyed  by  the  poor  being  the 
property  of  their  lanalords.  We  oft- 
en near  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  star- 
yin^  of  hunger,  or  being  driven  by 
the  pangs  of  want  to  robbery  and 
mnraer,  iNit  neyer  of  the  cattle  want- 
ing thefar  daily  meal.    The  Irish  are 
in  that  state  where  not  only  they  are 
incapable  of  receiying  any  benefit 
from  personal  freedom,  but  the  state 
of  destitution  which  it  induces,  sub- 
jects them  to  a  deiflree  of  suffering 
aad  dl9tn§9g  tm  wmeh  there  is  no* 


thing  comparable  in  the  situation  of 
those  who  are  looked  after  by  their 
owners,  on  the  principle  of  privato 
interest 

All  these  considerations  apply  with 
tenfold  force  to  the  case  of  the  West 
Indhi  negroes.  They  are  in  a  situa- 
tion so  extremely  low,  when  consit 
dered  with  reference  to  their  capa- 
bility of  governing  themselves,  or 
acquiring  subsistence  in  a  state  of 
fr^dom,  tiiatit  may  be  foretold  with 
perfect  certainty,  that  any  attempt, 
not  merely  to  emancipate  them,  but 
even  to  instil  into  their  minds  the 
idea  that  they  are  to  be  emancipa* 
ted,  would  lead  immediately  to  con- 
flagration, lamine,  massacre,  and 
rum.  They  are  incapable  of  underi 
standing  what  freedom  is,  the  duties 
with  which  it  is  attended,  the  re- 
straint which  it  imposes,  and  tiie  la- 
bour which  it  induces.  They  have 
none  of  the  artificial  wants  which  re- 
concile men  to  the  severe  and  unin- 
terrupted toil  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  civilized  prosperity,  nor  of 
the  power  of  voluntary  restraint 
upon  inclination  and  coercion  of  pas- 
sion, which  springs  from  the  expe* 
rience  of  the  necessity  of  their  exer- 
tion among  all  societies  of  free  citizens. 
To  them,  freedom  conveys  the  idea 
of  the  immediate  cessation  of  all  re- 
straint, the  termination  of  every  spe- 
cies of  labour,  the  undisguised  in* 
dulgence  of  every  passion.  It  is  not 
surprising  tiiat  it  should  be  so.  Na- 
ture never  intended  that  men  in  that 
stage  of  society  should  be  free,  be- 
cause their  emancipation  from  ser* 
vitude  leads  immediately  to  evils, 
both  to  themselves  and  to  society, 
incomparably  greater  than  servitude 
itself.  The  inveterate  habits  of  in- 
dolence which  always  character- 
ise savage  life,  the  vehement  pas^ 
sions  witn  which  it  is  attended,  the 
entire  disregard  of  the  future  by 
which  it  is  invariably  distinguished, 
render  men,  in  that  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, as  incapable  of  flourishiog  or 
even  of  existing  as  freemen,  as  a 
diild  of  three  years  of  age  is  of  com- 
prehending the  Principia,  or  fighting 
tiie  battie  of  Waterloo. 

How  is  it  possible  that  men  in  the 
condition  of  African  Negroes  can 
conduct  themselves  as  freemen?— 
They  see  none  but  ti\\ek\t  TfiAs&\j^\%;^^ 
owners  of  tftie  oaVaXfiA  <ya^\s\^^^^ 
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expect  of  c6ur8e  that  when  they  effects  that  the  same  depleimbles]r»-' 
become  free  they  «*c  tp  live  like  tern  k  incemantljr  pressed  ferward 
theniy  and  enjoy  the  sanie  imflaunity  by  a  numerous  and  well-meamnr, 
from  personal  toil  .  They  little  know  but  ignorant  and  deluded  party  m 
that  the  free  labourer  is  chained  by  this  country, 
necessity  to  server  toil  than  thai  When  the  fumes  of  4he  French 
which  is  wrung  from  them  by  the  Revolution  had  spread  the  same  vi- 
lash  of  the  overseer ;  that  they  re«  sionary  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality 
ceive  no  certain  provision  in  sick*  through  its  extensive  •  dominions^ 
ness  or  age  $  are  allowed  to  b^  their  %hich  have  lately  penetrated  the 
bread  through  a  land  flowing  with  reins  of  the  British  empire,  the  situa* 
milk  and  honey ;  and  frequently  tion  of  the  Negroes  of  St  Domingo 
perish  of  want  amidst  the  palaces  w  excited  the  immediate  attention  of 
heartless  opulence.  They  feel  none  the  National  Assembly.  It  was  etrong- 
of  the  artificial  wants,  which  sweeten  ly  urged,  that  the  existence  of  slavery 
to  the  European  labourer  his  uncea«  was  an  abomination  inconsistent  with 
sing  toil ;  and  are  drawn  by  an  irre-  the  new-bom  principles  of  freedom ; 
sistible  attraction  to  the  indolent  that  all  men  were  by  nature  equal, 
habits,  the  dreaming  existence,  the  and  that  it  would  be  a  lasting  die- 
listless  repose,  wliic^L  constitute  the  grace  to  the  French  Legislature,  if, 
chief  enjoyments  of  savaffe  life.  The  after  having  emancipated  themselvea 
indulgence  of  such  habits  must  be  from  the  fetters  of  slav^ry^  they  per- 
utterly  destructive  of  the  splendid  mitted  them  to  hang  upon  the  ^etch- 
but  imperfectly  founded  fabric  of  ed  cultivators  of  their  distant  colo- 
industry  which  the  West  Indies  ex*  nies.  In  vain  it  was  urged,  by  those 
hibit.  If  their  labouring  classes  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  state 
emuicipated  before  ages  of  civilisa-  of  the  Negroes,  that  sudi  a  measure 
tion  have  given  tiiem  the  habits,  the  would,  without  benefiting  theelaves,- 
wants,  the  self-command,  and  the  involve  the  whole  colony  in  conflap 
desires  of  civiliz^  life,  society  must  gration,  and  ultimately  occasion  the 
instantly  be  resolved  into  its  pristine  ruin  of  the  very  men  whom  it  was 
elements;  thesmiling  plantations,  the  intended  to  benefit.  These  wise  ob- 
industrious  villages  be  destroyed^  servations  were  utterly  disregarded ; 
the  human  race  be  reduced  to  a  tenth  a  society,  with  the  title  of  Les  Amis 
part  of  its  present  amount,  and  a  few  des  Noirs,  was  instituted  at  Paris, 
naked  savages  gain  a  precarious  sub-  under  the  auspices  of  Brissot  and 
sistence  amidst  the  woods,  which  will  .  the  leading  Revolutionists,  whichcar- 
speedily  obliterate,  under  a  tropical  *ried  on  a  correspondence  with  the 
sun,  all  traces  of  former  cultivation,  friends  of  emancipation  in  the  colo- 
This  is  not  mere  s[)eculation  :—  ny,*  and  at  length,  overborne  by  cla* 
the  truth  of  these  principles  have  mour,  and  subdued  by  declamation, 
been  demonstrated  in  the  most  signal  the  Colonial  Assembly  passed  several 
manner ;  the  experiment  of  precipi*  decrees  tending  to  the  gradual  aboli- 
tate  emancipation  has  been  tried  on  tion  of  slavery,  f 
the  largest  scale,  in  the  greatest^  the  Nothing  could  exceed  the  picture 
richest,  and  the  most  flourishing  of  of  prosperity  which  the  colony  ex- 
the  West  India  colonies;  conflagrOr  hibited  when  these  well-meant,  but 
tion,  murder,  and  ruin,  signalized  its  fatal  innovations,  began.  The  whites 
commencement,  and  the  most  fright*^-  were  about  40,000 ;  the  free  men  of 
ful  dissolution  of  manners,  a  rapid  colour,  SOfiOO;  and  slaves,  above 
decline  of  population,  a  total  cessa-  500,000.:|:  Above  a  thousand  planta- 
tion of  iiuiuatry^  and  general  suffuh  tions,  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
ing  among  the  unhappy  vidune  of  nourished  its  numerous  inhabitants 

J>rematare  freedom,  have  been  its  in  peace  and  happiness;  great  part  of 

asting  effects.     It  is  this  dreadAil  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  island 

example  which  has  penetrated  the  was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  the 

West  India  proprietors  with  a  senae  slaves,  indulgentiy  treated,  and  libe- 

of  the  danger  which  threatens  them,  I'ally  partaking  of  the  fruits  of  their 

and  it  is  in  the  face  of  its  lamentable  labour,    exhibited  a  scene  of  rural 


^  Mar  13th.  t  Tottlan^,  I V.  «A,  \1\AAAV*^K3^, 
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felicity  and  general  hapfyiUMs  nr^lf 
witnessed  iathefreestoiul  most  citi- 
lizedstatecL  Bvef7  evening, the wlioi6 
slaves,  of  both  sexeSj  were  to  be  seen 
dancing  in  festive  circles';  Uie  sound 
of  music,  the  Toiee  of  gladness,  was 
to  be  heard  on  ail  sides,  and  Hi^ 
traveller,  captivated  byi^e  spectacle^ 
blessed  the  beneficent  hand  of  nature, 
which  had  provided  such  means  of 
felicity  to  the  humblest  of  its  family.'* 

But  very  different  was  the  state  of 
ihe  island,  when  the  demon  of  re- 
volutionary innovation  found  an  en« 
trance.  A  variety  of  laws,  tending 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes^ 
were  first  passed  in  1790  and  1791 ; 
and  at  length,  on  2l8t  June,  179^,  a 
decree  emancipated  all  the  slaves 
who  should  take  up  arms  in  favour 
of  the  Republicf 

The  consequences  of  these  well* 
meant,  "but  injudicious  innovations, 
are  thus  described  by  the  contempo- 
rary republican  historian : 

^'  The  black  slaves,  greatly  more 
numerous  than  their  masters,  had  al- 
ready heard  the  thrilline  words,  li- 
berty and  equality,  addressed  to 
tiiem,  rather  by  political  ambition 
tiian  the  spirit  of  humanity.  Insur- 
rections broke  out  so  early  as  1769, 
which  were  only  repressed  by  mea- 
sures of  severity.  The  first  negroes 
who  revolted,  acted  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  In  their  savage  acclama- 
tions they  repeated  the  name  of 
Louis.  At  length,  after  great  disor- 
ders, a  general  insurrection  took 
place  in  July  1791;  in  a  few  days 
15,000  blacks  were  in  arms;  they 
chose  two  chiefs  of  the  name  of 
Boukman  and  Au^uste.  In  a  single 
night,  the  whole  nabitations  in  the 
island  were  in  flames;  the  sugar 
works,  the  coffee  plantations,  were 
all  destroyed;  the  whites  every  where 
murdered,  hunted  down,  or  roasted 
in  the  flames ;  the  rich  plain  of  tiie 
Cape,  so  lately  smiKng  in  prosperity, 
exhibited  only  a  vast  neld  of  carnage 
and  ■  conflagration. ' 

^*  When  the  first  fury  of  liie  revolt 
had  evaporated,  and  the  whites  were 
all  shut  up  hi  Oi^e  Town,  the  blacfca^^ 
spread  tbemeelvee  overthe  country, 
and  avenged  the  exeentions'  under- 
vrlHch  they  had  suffered,  hy>M  the  t>e>- 
finements  of  the  most  fngfatful  erueW 


tfi  Both  parties  exerted  themselves 
wfth  th^  utmost  fUry ;  on  the  one 
hUtfd  f h#  habit  of  powef,  and  an  in- 
Vieterate  contempt  for  the  Negro  race, 
OB  the  ^ther  the  passion  of  revenge, 
protnpled  to  unheard-of  atrocities. 

**  The  island  remained  a  prey  to 
the  mott  complicated  disorders,  un- 
til June  179*2,  when  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  the  European  population 
was  shut  up  in  the  Cape  Town.  At 
the  first  appearance  of  an  attack,  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  had  made 
their  escape  by  sea ;  but  a  large  part 
remained,  trusting  that  they  would 
suffer  nothing  from  a  combat  in' 
which  they  had  taken  no  part.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  republican 
authorities  withdrawn,  i^an  the  Ne- 
gro troops  broke  in,  and  finding 
neither  resistance  nor  restraint,  soon 
commenced  the  most  hideous  ex- 
cesses. Twenty  thousand  Africans 
unchained,  mingled  with  the  assail- 
ants; every  thing  was  confounded  in 
the  indiscriminate  massacre;  inha- 
bitants, sailors,  slaves,  were  butcher- 
ed without  mercy;  the  conflagration 
which  soon  arose,  augmented  the 
horrors  of  the  scene ;  at  the  sight  of 
its  illumination  in  the  heavens,  the 
Negroes  in  all  the  neighbouring 
mountains  descended  into  the  plain, 
and  rushed  in  torrents  into  the  de- 
voted city«  Every  excess  which  ven- 
geance, cupidity,  brutal  insolence, 
and  unbridled  passion  could  produce, 
was  speedily  committed  ;  the  asy- 
lums of  young  women  were  forced, 
their  persons  violated,  and  after- 
wards murdered ;  shrieking  females, 
weeping  children,  trembling  old 
men,  were  to  be  seen  strivmg  to 
force  their  way  through  the  brutal 
throng,  to  gain  the  ships,  or  perish-* 
ing  under  the  ruins  of  the  burning 
edifices.  In  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  Cape  Town  was  destroyed, 
and  its  inhabitants  massacred  or  dis- 
persed. 
^^■When-  fatigue  had  caused  the 
disorder  andeamage  to  cease,  and 
the  eonflagration  had  ceased  for  want 
of  any  thing  fiarther  to  burn,  the  re- 
midning  black  inhabitants  were  or- 
ganizedinto  battalions,  and  the  slaves, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  amidst  the 
general  wreck,  with  their  newly  ac- 
quired freedom,  surrendered  them- 


*  HnmM^t,  Voyages,  IX.  332. 
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selves  to  obtain  provisions.    Ships  is  the  universal  dissolution  of  man- 

imploring  succour  were  dispatched  ners,  as  to  threaten,  if  auch  an  event 

to  the  neighbouring  isles  and  the  were  possible,  at  no  distant  period, 

continent;  and  the  remains  of  a  flou-  its  entire  destruction.     To  all  ap- 

rishing  colony  resembled  a  horde  pearance,this  beautiful  island  in  half 

cast  by  shipwreck  on  a  desert  shore,  a  century  will  be  tenanted  onlv  by 

**  This  frightful  catastrophe  was  naked  savages,  more  vicious  and  de- 

the  first  signal  of  the  abolition  of  gjaded,  but  not  superior  in  civilisa- 

slavery  by  the  partial  emancipation  tion  or  improvement  to  the  Indians 

of  the  Negroes.     This  idea  of  the  who  first  beheld  the  sails  of  Colum- 

liberation  of  the  Negroes  had  long  bus.f 

been  spread  in  France  and  the  co-  These   facts  are  wortiiy  of  the 

lonies;   the  dreams  of  the  philan-  most  serious  consideration.    Thej 

thropist  had  penetrated  even  to  the  demonstrate,  that  human  nature  u 

workshops  of  the  slaves.    The  op-  the  same  in  the  torrid  as  the  tempe- 

position  of  the  whites  and  the  men  rate  aone ;  in  the  sable  breast  of  the 

of  colour,  speedily  accelerated  the  African  Negro,  as  in  the  serfii  of 

evil ;  they  mutually  freed  the  slaves  France,  or  tae  boors  of  Russia.    An 

who  were  to  be  enrolled  to  com-  individual  does  not  become  a  man  at 

bat  each  other ;  and  enfranchisement  six  years  of  age ;  if  we  give  to  qhildv 

was   adways  the  reward  to  which  hood  the  indulgences  or  the  freedom 

they  looked  forward,  as  the  result  of  of  manhood,  a  life  of  unbridled  pas- 

their  revolt.  This  was  declared  uni-  sion,  or  useless  indolence,  may  with 

versal,  by  a  decree  of  the  commis-  certainty  be  anticipated.     It  is  by 

sinners  of  France,  on  the  21st  June,  slow  degrees,  and  imperceptible  gra- 

1793,  which  announced,  that  all  the  dations,  that  all  the  great  changes  of 

Negroes  who  took  up  arms  for  the  nature  are  effectual :  continents,  the 

Republic,  should  receive  their  free-  abode  of  millions,  are  formed  by  the 

dom.    Such  were  the  effects  of  this  accumulations  of  innumerable  rills ; 

Seat  measure,  dictated  by  philan-  empires  which  are  to  subsist  for 
ropy,  but  carried  into  execution  ages,  slowly  arise  out  of  the  strug- 
without  regard  to  the  capacity  of  glesand  the  hardships  of  infant  exist- 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  ence.  Freedom,  the  greatest  gift  of 
fatal  gift  involved  in  one  promiscu-  nature,  can  neither  be  appreciated 
ous  ruin  the  slaves  and  their  op-  nor  enjoyed  for  a  very  long  period 
pressors."*  in  the  progress  of  civilisation;  if 
Nor  has  tiie  subsequent  fate  of  suddenly  bestowed  on  an  enslaved 
this  once  flourishing  colony  been  less  population,  it  tears  society  in  pieces, 
calamitous.  For  ten  years  after-  and  subjects  men  to  the  worst  or 
wards  its  history  was  such  a  succ«s-  tyrannies,  ^e  tyranny  of  their  own 
sion  of  civil  wars,  disasters,  and  con-  passions  and  vices.  If  we  would 
fusion,  that  the  most  patient  histo-  consult  the  interests  of  the  slavei 
rical  research  can  hardly  trace  the  themselves,  if  we  would  save  them 
thread  of  the  calamities.  Their  in-  from  the  dominion  of  die  most  fright- 
dependence  has  been  established ;  ful  vices,  if  we  would  preserve  their 
but  with  it  they  have  relapsed  in-  race  from  extermination,  we  must 
to  a  state  of  degradation,  combi-  admit  them,  by  slow  degrees,  and 
Qing  the  indolence  and  recklessness  imperceptible  gradations,  to  the  ad- 
of  savage,  with  the  vices  and  the  cor-  vantages  and  the  destitution  of  free- 
ruptions  of  civilized  life.  Hardly  dom.  Centuries  must  elapse  before 
caring  to  cultivate  the  ground,  tiiey  it  can  be  introduced  without  the 
wander  through  the  woods,  gaining  certainty  of  destruction  to  the  slave 
a  precarious  subsistence  by  shoot-  population.  When  we  see  a  middling 
ing  or  ensnaring  animals:  from  be-  class  formed  which  connects  the  up- 
ing  the  greatest  sugar  island  in  the  per  and  the  lower  classes,  the  pro- 
Gulf  cmT  Mexico,  St  Domingo  is  re-  prietor  and  the  Negro ;  when  we 
duoed  to  the  necessity  of  importing  behold  justice  regularly,  impartially, 
both  sugar  and  subsistence ;  popula-  and  formally  administerea;  when 
tion  has  rapidly  declined ;  and  such  we   see  artificial  wants  prevalent 


*  Thidougaan,  IV.  MO-864.  t  MMteniWft  8i  l>«aaBij». 
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amoiiff  the  poor»  and  induitnr  pui^  and  an  iguoranee  of  (he  |>aat  pro- 
sued  for.  iti  own  sake^  and  from  a  greet  ofireedom  in  other  parte  of  the 
sense  of  the  blessings  with  which  world.  The  time,  however,  has  now 
it  is  attended,  and  a  legal  provision  arrived,  when  good  intentions  will 
for  the  labourinfi;  classes  established,  not  justify  insane  actions ;  nor  men 
then  and  not  tiu  then^  the  bonds  of  be  permitted  to  toss  about  fire-, 
slavery  may  be  abolished.— When  brands,  and  say  it  was  in  sports-* 
that  period  arrives,  however,  no  ef-  When  men  mingle  in  political  con- 
forts  of  fanaticism,  no  struggles  of  a  cems,  we  require  from  them  not  only 
party,  will  be  required  wr  Negro  benevolent  wishes,  but  rational  con* 
emancipation;  the  interests  of  the  duct  and  information  on  Ute  subjects 
owners  themselves  will  lead,  as  in  which  they  agitate ;  we  hold  it  no 
the  feudal  ages,  to  the  gradual  en-  excuse  for  a  physician,  who  has  sa- 
franchisement  of  the  poor ;  the  crificed  his  patient  by  his  ignorance, 
change  will  be  so  gradual  as  to  be  thathe  meant  only  to  do  him  good.—- 
imperceptible,  and  Uie  child  will  be-  If  the  boasted  spread  of  knowledge 
come  a  man  without  being  sensible  has  effected  any  thhig,  it  should  teach 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  parental  au-  men  distrust  of  Uieir  opinions,  if  not 
thority.  fortified  by  the  lessons  of  experi- 
Tbe  general  error  on  the  subject  ence ;  and  it  must  prove  worse  than 
of  the  West  India  Ne^oes,  emanating  useless,  if  it  does  not  inspire  a 
from  amiable  and  Christian  feelings,  rooted  aversion  for  every  project 
may  be  traced  to  the  same  source  as  which  is  not  founded  on  the  deduc- 
the  political  errors  which  are  now  tions  of  history,  and  a  determination 
shaking  the  empire  to  the  founda-  to  resist  every  innovation  which  does 
tion;  a  disregard  of  experience,  an  not  imitate  the  gradual  changes  of 
inattention  to  the  lesson^  of  history,  nature. 


ai^^ni)0||. 


W&  made  a  sad  mistake,  last  month,  in  clean  forgetting  that  it  was  our 
Christmas  Number.  The  world  must  have  thought  it  strange  behaviour  in 
US  not  to  wish  her  a  happy  New  Year,  and  many  Returns  of  the  Season, 
The  truth  is,  and  we  fnmkly  confess  it,  that  we  hate  the  idea  of  our  get- 
ting old;  and  so  powerful  is  the  influence  over  us  of  .that  feeliug,  that  it 
sometimes  renders  us  insensible  to  the  solar  system.  It  is  now,  we  have 
been  credibly  informed,  1832  a.d.;  and  we  suppose  there  has  been  much 
snow.  In*door  people  as  we  are  during  winter,  we  care  as  little  about 
a  fall  ef  flakes  as  about  a  fall  of  the  funds — having  sold  out ;  but  we  still 
feel  in  our  frame  certain  genial  symptoms  of  spring,  a  budding  and  a 
blossoming,  a  stir  of  sap,  that  precedes,  predicts,  and  produces  leaves  and 
fruits  on  ail  our  branches,  affording  shade,  shelter,  and  sustenance  to  man- 
kind Friends  of  our  soul  I  this  goblet  sip— and  may  ye  live  a  thousand 
years  I 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  some  two  lustres  or  so,  since  we  began  to  delight 
and  instmet  the  Public  It  has  become  with  us  a  confirmed  habit;  and  that 
philosophically  explains  the  ease  with  which  we  now  effect  our  benevolent 
purpose,  and  diffuse,  like  the  sun,  without  fatigue,  liffht  all  round  about  the 
globe.  We  differ  from  our  prototype  in  one  particular,  that  we  never  set; 
and  in  another,  that  no  astronomer  has  been  so  bold  as  to  calculate  of  Us 
an  eclipse.  An  occasional  cloud  may  pass  across  our  disk,  but  there  are  on 
it  no  permanent  spots.  We  are  an  orb  of  purest  Fire,  yet  we  scorch 
not,  neither  do  we  consume ;  'tis  ours  but  to  produce  and  to  preserve ; 
from  our  golden  urn  all  the  planets  draw  light ;  and  to  it  return,  and  into 
it  are  absorbed,  the  comets. 

It  is  certainly  very  foolish,  then,  in  us  to  icax  1[)a«t\.NVfe  w^'^^KOi^  ^%.^\ 
seeing  that  we  are  univeraallT  regarded  witJh  t3aal\oN^  Wl'^^\^!^x^^^»^^^^ 
sre  bestowed  only  on  the  br^htneiis  and  tli©  b^^tutj  ol  ^^u^-    ^>xt^>2oR 
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muBt  be  a  perpetual  ^rhig  InyolviDg  in  mysterious  and  perfect  unien  the 
charms  of  all  the  Seasons.    This  is  the  wondrous  work  o^— Duty. 

"  She  doth  preierye  the  stars  frinn  wrong, 

And  the  eternal  heaTena  throogh  her  are  fireah  an4  etroBg  !'* 

But  let  US  relapse  into  a  humbler  strain.  We  are  human-— we  are  mortal. 
But 

•*<  If  to  oar  share  some  homan  errors  fall, 
Look  on  our  fack  and  tou  forost  thkm  all." 

Our  face !  We  beat  Janus — ^for  we  hare  three  faces^the  fiice  of  Cbristo* 
pher  NorUi^the  face  of  George  Buchanan— and  the  face  of  Maga.  'Twould 
be  hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  prepossessing — of  most  virtues  ^e  most 
unerring  index.  Maga  delights  to  be  in  the  middle,  showering  her  smiles 
right  and  left — like  Venus  between  Phoenix  and  Nestor.  Were  man  or 
devil  to  tlu*eaten  with  ill  the  hoary  Elders,  her  eye  would  wither  them ; 
were  She  insulted,  her  Guardians  would  annihilate  the  mightiest  by  a  nod 
that  tremefies  Olympus. 

But  none  now  ever  venture  to  say  that  black  is  the  white  of  our  eyes ;  the 
good  in  love,  the  bad  in  fear,  do  homage  at  our  footstool.  Ha!  who  abuses 
Blackwood  ?  Not  even  the  ^  whisper  of  a  faction."  The  dan^r  now  is, 
that  mankind  run  into  the  opposite  extreme — and  fall  into  the  sin  of  Idola-- 
try,  as  suddenly  thi'ough  the  dai'kness  in  which  too  many  of  the  nations  are 
enveloped, "  our  fulgent  head  star-bright  appears."  They  forget  what  we 
have  told  them  in  a  preceding  paragraph — that  we  are  human,  that  we  are 
mortal ;  '*  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God,"  it  is  true — but  subject  to  the 
same  doom — at  last — that  has  smitten  so  soon  and  so  sudden  so  many  of  the 
meanest  of  Periodicals — Death — ^Burial — perhaps,  in  the  event  of  another' 
General  Deluge — Oblivion ! 

Politics,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  Literature,  Life — these  are  our  themes*- 
all  inexhaustible  I  At  this  hour  they  lie  almost  untouched.  There  have  been 
pebple  seriously  alarmed  at  the  consumption  of  fuel.  When  all  the  coal  in 
the  earth  shall  have  been  burned,  the  human  race  will  perish  of  cold  on  the 
cessation  of  cookery — the  vital  flame,  too,  w411  be  extinct.  No — ^not  till  they 
have  shewn  that  there  is  ''  reason  in  the  roasting  of  eggs"  on  the  twigs  of 
the  last  tree.  There  is  also  much  peat.  And  who  knows  but  that  the  '*  che- 
mist's magic  art"  may  bring  fire  from  Heaven,  without  the  punishment  of 
Prometheus,  and  fill  our  grates  with  lustrous  air,  whose  beauty  shall  bum 
with  fervent  heat,  till  tates  of  smoky  chimneys  in  popular  tradition  grow 
dim  and  die,  the  last  lingering  relics  of  old  wives*  dreams ! 

Idler  all  fears  lest  the  combustible  strata  of  the  soul  should  be  consumed, 
which  the  Genii  who  work  Maga's  will,  dig  fi'om  its  subterraneous  regions,  for 
fuel  to  the  fiame  that  burns  for  ever  on  her  shrine.  Many  a  many-milcrshaft 
must  they  first  send  winding  away  with  its  hanging  terraces,  through  rock- 
libbed  columnar  darkness,  whose  roof  supports  the  booming  sea.  They  have 
thegenius  and  the  enginery — to  explore— to  penetrate — and  to  heave  up  the 
*'  concealed  treasures  of  the  deep"-^the  vasty  deep — into  the  air  of  the 
common  day — ^till  the  wonders  of  the  central  regions  of  the  soul  are  spread 
far  and  wide  over  its  surface,  which  is  thereby  made  to  smile  with  efiiil- 
gence  of  its  own,  fit  to  bear  comparison  with  the  ''  light  from  heaven,"  in 
which.it  melts,  but  is  not  lost— forming,  the  two  together,  one  life- warming 
and  life-emiobUng  flame. 

Christopher  North. 
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PRESENT  BALANCE  OF  PARTIES  IN  THE  STATE.* 

In  and  out  of  the  House  the  Whim,  that  the  public  contempt  may  prove 
on  the  subject  of  Reform,  as  a  boay,  fatal  to  our  modem  Pjrdiagoreans. 
are  nearly  dumb.  Last  session  of  Monkeys,  it  is  believed  by  simple- 
Parliament,  Ministers  wore  pad-  minded  people,  are  deterred  from 
locks  on  their  mouths,  of  such  inge-  articulate  talk  only  by  the  fear  of 
nious  construction  that  to  pick  them  beinff  set  to  work ;  and  some  appre- 
(the  key  having  been  lost)  was  be-  hension  of  that  kind  seems  to  be  at 
yond  the  skill  even  of  Mr  Croker.  the  bottom  of  the  silence  of  our  go* 
Sitting  all  in  a  row,  with  appendages  vemment. 

of  that  sort  dangling  from  their  lips.  True,  that  the  newspapers  still 
the  appearance  which  they  presented  stutter  and  stammer  some  spiteful 
to  the  Fourth  Estate  in  the  galleries,  sedition;  and  an  occasional  pamph- 
was  not  a  little  whimsical ;  nor  did  let,  perhaps  from  the  ^ey- goose 
the  want  of  speculation  in  their  eyes  quill  of  Mr  Place,  the  tailor,  emits 
serve  to  add  to  ihe  dignity  of  British  a  feeble  cry,  as  the  jaws  of  Cloa- 
senators.  The  point-blank  expres-  cina  open  to  receive  it,  almost  still- 
sion  of  their  physiognomies  remind-  born,  and  querulously  expiring  in 
ed  one  of  a  congregation  of  images  the  moment  of  premature  birth.  But 
looking  straight  forward,  and  with  their  chief  periodical  organ  — the 
imperturbable  patriotism,  on  the  on-  Edinburgh  Review  —  supports  the 
gomgs  of  a  great  city»  from  the  win-  Bill  now  oy  the  mutely-speaking  elo- 
dow  of  a  Hair- dresser's  shop.  Such  quence  of  silenee ;  and  nUls  back  in 
images,  with  bead-like  eyes,  painted  graceful  repose  on  the  back  of  the 
cheeks,  and  well-arranged  nnglets,  easy-chair  of  elegant  literature,  lea- 
look  as  if  they  could  speak  woidd  vinj^  Reform  to  Fate  and  Fortune— ^ 
they  but  try;  promising  orators.  No  to  its  good  or  evil  stars.  The  radical 
mouths,  however,  have  they ;  and  Press,  as  we  predicted,  without  pri- 
we  forgive  the  eternal  taciturnity  of  ding  ourselves  on  tlie  gift  of  prophe- 
the  blockheads,  vnth  a  feeling  of  self-  cy,  now  abuses  the  mutes.  Its  di- 
reproach,  for  having  unthinkingly  rectors  had  been  watching  for  some 
expected  words  from  wood,  months  in  their  lack-lustre  eyes  dan- 
«  Because  not  of  thl.  noi.y  world,  g^''^  symptonas  ^^i^^ncerity,  fi^^ 
But  silent  and  divine."  now  denounce  the  hypocrites.    Tlie 

Westmmster,  the  Examiner,  the  Spec- 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Mi*  tator,  and  other  republican  organs, 

nisters,  on  'the  subject  m  Refcnrm.  who  have  to  the  tune  of  Ca  ira 

may  carry  too  far  the  imitaticm  of  "  wielded  at  will  our  fierce  democra- 

those  their  apparent  prototypes,  aikl  tie,"  are  waxing  exceeding  wroth  that 
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the  supply  of  Peers  has  not  answer-  Ma^a,  illumes  the  political  horizon, 
ed  to  me  demand — and  from  their  and  drives  afar  off  over  its  ver^  the 
grim  lips  we  hear  less  about  our  Pa-  sullen  clouds  of  discontent  and  sedi- 
triot  Kang.  Ilie  excellent  Atlas  no  tipn  into  their  native  limbo, 
longer  supports  them  on  his  should*  We  rejoice^  at  all  times,  to  hail  the 
ers ;  and  declares  ^  they  are  rapidly  Friends  of  our  sacred  cause,  and  to 
8inkin£[^  in  public  estimation."  The  spread,whereverourpa^es  wing  their 
acuteObserver  saith, that  ** rumours  way,  the  treasures  ot  the  wis&m  of 
b«gin  to  eome  thick  and  fast,  that  the  the  Conservatives,  It  is  denied  hj 
days  of  diefar  existence  is  number-  nonethatWe  constitute  one  of  the  di- 
ed ;'*  and  indeed  almost  all  their  or-  visions  of  the  Grand  Army — and  by 
gans  sound  dirgelike,  as  if  overper-  many  we  are  called — like  Picton's— 
sons  pining  away  to  the  tonfb.  Tney  the  Fighting  Division.  Our  place  is 
themselves  shew  all  the  symptoms  of  in  the  van ;  and  though  we  may  have 
Malignant  Cholera — the  blue  ndls—  met  occasionally  with  a  check,  never 
the  cramped  extremities-*the  sharp  once  have  we  been  beaten  back  in 
features— the  sunken  eyes — the  confusion  on  the  Main  Body,  nor  dis- 
ghastly  faces— the  inarticulate  whis-  ordered  the  Line  of  Battle.  Indeed, 
perings — ^the  agonising  convulsions,  the  Whigs  have  terminated  the  re- 
that,  when  life  is  extmguished,  will'  treating  system  in  a  general  flight ; 
continue  to  render  death  more  dread-  we  have  cleared  the  neld  of  them 
All  than  disease,  nor  let  the  body  down  to  the  last  poor  devil  of  a  drum- 
rest  even  in  the  coffin.  Stick  a  Ian-  mer.  The  Reformers  are  dl  hors  de 
eet  now  into  the  veins  of  the  Minis-  combat;  and  we  have  only  to  rout  the 
try,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  will  ooze  Radicals.  To  our  enemies  we  always 
out— only  something  like  tar.  Care  give  and  do  justice ;  and  we  cheer- 
must  l>e  taken  to  have  the  body  bu-  fully  acknowledge  that  the  Radicals 
rieddeep,  deep;  a  night-watch  must  are  not  like  the  Whigs — cowards, 
be  kept  against  resurrection-men ;  Queer  ones  many  are  among  them 
we  must  not  suffer  it  to  be  dissected ;  —men  not  bom  to  be  drowned ;  but 
for  though  the  question  of  contagion  the  populace  of  a  country  are  the 
and  infection  be  still  unsettled,  pru-  dregs  of  its  people,  and  therefore 
dence  dictates  that  such  remains  the  very  rabble  ofEngland  are  brave, 
should  be  suffered  to  rot  where  they  They  are,  at  least,  fierce,  and  will 
are  buried.  Let  us  not  be  blamed  fight  viciously  ere  they  fly.  But  we 
for  being  thus  metaphorical ;  we  are  speaking  of  course  now  only  of 
mean  but  to  shew  how  benevolent  polincaliirarfare;  in  their  ranks  there 
genius  canimprove  on  malignant  dul-  reigns  no  ^irit  of  subordination — 
ness,  and  create  poetical  imagery  out  the  non-commissioned  oflicer  must 
of  the  vulgar  phrase  "  boroughmon-  beware  of  drilling  the  private,  lest 
ffering  corruption,"  as  honey  has  he  insult  the  midesty  of^the  people 
Deen  made  by  bees  in  the  carcass  of  — the  colonel  mmself  must  curnr 
the  animal  that  chews  the  thistle.  the  favour  of  his  own  ragged  regf- 
Meanwhile,  how  delightful  to  ob-  ment— the  field-marshals  are  jeidous 
serve  the  prosperous  progress  of  and  quick  of  each  other's  honour 
political  literature  among  us  dread-  rather  than  of  their  own;  and  pray, 
less  Tories!  With  our  eloquence  the  who  is  generalissimo  ? 
walls  of  St  Stephen's  and  that  other  With  the  Radicals  we  look  for- 
baU  have  resounded  to  the  down-  ward .  to  many  engagements— in 
fUl  of  much  spiders.  Froh  every  which,  let  it  be agreed^itbat  no  quar- 
comer  has  been  swept  the  cobweb  ter  shall  be  riven ;  but  for  the  pre- 
—and,  contrary  to  their  use  and  sent  our  busmess  is  with  the  Whigs. 
wont  of  old,  the  creatures  are**  nof  at  Let  us  take  a  review  of  their  char 
their  dirty  work  again."  Our  period-  racter  and  conduct,  and  then  leave 
icals,  perennial  in  their  patriotism,  them^f  not  for  ever,  for  a  month- 
diffuse  flowers  and  herbage  wherever  to  the  nation's  contempt.  And  let 
they  flow,  wide  over  the  land ;  and  us  do  so  with  only  that  calm  curl* 
ever  and  anon  is  appearing,  in  the  ing  of  the  lip,  which  naturally  ac- 
same  cause,  some  congenial  and  kin-  companies  that  emotion.  We  shall 
dred  muDpWet  from  a  Walsh,  a  Stew-  regulate  our  feelings  by  those  of  Sir 
mr^  M  FuUMrton,  or  an  Eeoot,  that  like  3oWW«^\i— c^^fi^xiAft^^'vcri  ^^x^ 
Maotber  em  risen  on  mid-day"  of  — aad  «om«\imftis  VaU^'OLtKi  ^\i«xv 
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graph  or  page  of  our  owil  hj  way  of 
variety,  as  condiment  to  the  suhstan-^ 
tial  dish  set  before  us  by  the  baronet 
In  his  pamphlet,  as  in  that  of  Mr 
Escot,  we  find  many  views  preaen^ 
ed,  which  it  has  been  our  aim  to  il- 
lustrate monthly  since  the  day  on 
which  Reform  dawned  on  this  be- 
nighted nation.  But  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  discovered  any  proofs  in 
the  writings  of  these  gentlemen  that 
they  have  read  ours ;  they  have  tra- 
velled over  much  of  the  same  ground, 
but  not  in  our  footsteps ;  our  roads 
have  lain  parallel,  but  divided  and 
concealed  bj  hedgerows  an4  gar- 
dens; and  It  is  pleasant  to  meet 
them,  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  in 
an  agreeable  inn  bearing  the  sign  of 
the  King's  Arms— ^  joyous  party  of 
Conservatives. 

The  object  of  the  first  three  sec- 
tions of  Sir  John  Walsh's  admirable 
treatise  is,  to  establish  and  illustrate 
certain  propositions  which  tend,  in 
his  opinion,  to  elucidate  the  present 
position  of  affairs  in  this  country. 
These  propositions  are,  1st,  That  a 
Political  Party  in  a  state  must  rest 
upon  a  basis  of  political  principles 
peculiar  to  itself^  2d,  That  the  old 
Whigs  were  a  partv  containing  many 
aristocratic  ingrements  and  sympa- 
thies, but  that  their  political  prin- 
ciple was  a  peculiar  regard  for  the 
popular  parts  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution ;  3d,  That  this  party  sustained 
a  severe  shock  at  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  both  by  the  se- 
cession of  many  of  its  most  respect- 
able members,  who  threw  their 
weight  into  the  scale  of  government 
and  Dy  the  creation  of  another  party 
professing  democracy,  without  anjr 
reservation  or  respect  for  the  Britisn 
Constitution,  or  lor  any  thing  eU^ 
which  stands  in  their  way ;  4th,  That 
the  politic^  principle  of  the  Whiga 
has  been  still  farther  invaded  of  hS^ 
years  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  go* 
vemment ;  and,5thly»  That  Uie  Whig« 
have  continued  to  cherish,  through 
all  their  reverses,  a  devoted  atta(3i- 
ment,  not  merely  to  the  principles, 
but  to  the  interests  of  their  party, 
and  a  strong  ambitious  desire  tor  ita 
exclusive  dominion  and  ascendency. 
Into  this  retrospect  of  the  pftst  his- 
tory of  these  parties.  Sir  John  Walsh. 
has  been  led,  by  the  extreme  dijBK-' 
cultjr  he  has  found  in  accoundng  for 
tbeir  actual  state,  or  in  explaining 


the  extraordinary  policy  of  the  pre- 
sent Ministry,  which  appears  to  him 
inexplicaUe,  unless  we  search  for 
its  causes  in  a  more  remote  time. 
After  making  every  possible  allow- 
ance for  the  total  absence  of  officiid 
experience,  yet  he  cannot,wiUiout  tra- 
cing them  to  some  motives  oriffina- 
ting  many  years  since,  and  confined 
to  a  particular  political  sect,  account 
for  a  series  of  acts  so  contradictory, 
—such  perpetual  and  incomprehen- 
sible vacillation-Hauch  an  exnibition 
of  inconceivable  recklessness  and  te» 
merity  at  one  time,  with  such  tame- 
ness  and  timidity  at  another.  He  haa 
therefore  to  seek — ^and  seeking  he 
finds  it — in  passions  and  prejinSces 
to  which  the  present  generation  are 
strangers'— in  the  ranldlngs  of  early 
disappointments — in  the  desire  to 
vindicate  forgotten  opinions,  and  to 
revive  dififerences  which  had  passed 
away — ^in  the  utmost  fanaticism  of 
party — a  course  of  conduct  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  ordinary  results  of 
human  affiair^  and  the  usual  springa 
of  men's  actions.    This  enquiry  la 
preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the 
main  subject   of  his    disquisition. 
And  though  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  accompany  him  through  it  all,  we 
can  give  much  of  its  substance,  and 
perhaps  all  its  spirit. 

In  his  description  of  party,  he  places 
it,  at  first,  in  its  most  favourable 
light,  as  Burke  did,  in  his  Thoughts 
on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discon- 
^^nto,andthen  endeavours — and  with 
success — succinctly  to  state  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  poli- 
tical parties  in  a  state.  In  doing  so— 
that  is,  in  fairly  bringing  forward  the 
ostensible  aims,  in  tracmg  the  legi- 
timate bounds,  andin  describing  the 
useful  results  of  party  combinatfons ; 
and,  on  (he  odier  band,  m  exposing 
the  errors,  the  eviK  &na  the  vices  of 
whkh  party  spirit  may  be  the  cause, 
we  may  form  in  our  minds  a  standard 
to  measure  the  conduct  of  each  par- 
ticular party  in  the  State. 

First,  then,  Sir  John  says,rightly  and 
forciblv,  that  we  are  entitled  to  re- 
quire that  a  party  should  be  founded 
upon  some  acknowledged  adherence 
to  fixed  principles  of  policy,  which 
they  profess  in  contradistinctLoYL  tA 
their  oppoiMeEL\&.  'VL^'w|\saji^\i<i\»  ^ 
known  cre^^  ol  ^^\>ouc»l  Ss&2^«  ^xosv- 
f onn  coTa^\enKkO0L  ol  o^witfsft.^'^^^  ^^^^ 
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suit  of  power*  An  iDtimate  and  Bin- 
cere  conviction  of  the  tnith  and  im- 
portance of  these  fundamental  points, 
u  the  virtue — ^is  the  aole  elevating 
and  ennobling  quality  of  party. 

Secondly,  we  must  watdi  that  the 
spirit  of  party  does  not  overpower 
the  nobler  and  purer  sentiment  of 
devotion  to  the  national  welfare ;  we 
roust  be  on  our  guard  that  the  inte- 
rests of  a  party  do  not  become  the 
predominating  objebts  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  the  exclusion  of  those  mo- 
tives of  patriotism  which  ought  ori- 
ginally to  have  presided  at  its  birth, 
and  which  alone  can  dignify,  or  even 
excuse  its  existence. 

Thirdly,We  must  always  wish  that  \ 
the  body  of  the  nation  should  be 
spectators — the  observant  spectators 
— but  not  the  actors  in  political  con- 
tentions. Parties  in  politics  are  ever 
possessed  with  the  rage  of  prosely- 
tism.  The  true  interests  of  good  go- 
vernment are  not  advanced  by  sow- 
ing among  a  whole  people  the  seeds 
oi  bitter  strife,  and  introducing  a 
war  of  opinions  and  of  passions.  As 
long  as  the  j^eat  body  of  the  com- 
munity contmues  neuter,  it  consti- 
tutes a  court  of  appeal,  to  which  rival 
factions  refer,  which  controls  them 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation 
that  exercises  a  salutary  influence 
over  their  acts.  But  let  a  party  suc- 
ceed in  inoculating  a  ereat  portion  of 
the  people  with  their  spirit — let  a 
country  be  split  into  divisions — and 
this  tribunal  is  dissolved.  The  pas- 
sions of  whole  classes  are  roused, 
their  imaginations  are  heated ;  men 
are^  no  longer  in  that  frame  of  mind 
which  enables  them  to  examine  with 
accuracy,  or  to  judge  with  impar- 
tiality. People  are  no  longer  the 
jealous  and  vigilant  observers  of  the 
conduct  of  public  men.  They  be- 
come the  blind  followers  of  the  re- 
spective leaders  of  the  side  thev 
espouse;  their  perceptions  are  cloua- 
ed  by  the  heat  of  controversy ;  they 
no  longer  seek  for  truth,  they  con- 
tend for  victonr.  The  production  of 
such  a  state  of  things  is  one  of  the 
points  on  which  the  interests  of 
party  are  most  directly  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation.  If  it  can 
succeed  in  converting  the  whole 
people  from  calm  judges  into  eager 
aiaputanta  aad  acrimonious  parti- 
^Mff0j  U  gets  rid  of  a  formidaWe 


check  and  control,  and  it  gains  a 
great  accession  of  strength. 

If  there  be  truth  in  these  opinions, 
and  assuredly  much  truth  there  is 
in  them,  what  is  our  present  condi- 
tion, and  by  whom  have  we  been 
placed  in  it  ?  What  is  now  the  **  ab- 
stract essence  of  Ihe  Ministry?"  The 
Reform  BilL  All  public  measures 
now  are  debated  with  reference  to 
their  relation  to  the  ^vernment,  and 
their  effect  on  the  Bill,  rather  than 
upon  their  own  merits.  Can  this  be 
for  good  ?  If  for  evil— -that  evil  lies 
at  me  door  of  that  Ministry,  whose 
astounding  measures  did  necessarily 
disturb  the  <piiescent  state  of  public 
feeling,  and  induce  on  all  minds  an  ex- 
dtement  fatal  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  public  opiniop,  which,  for  the 
safety  of  the  State,  should  always  be 
brought  to  bear  coolly,  impartially, 
and  aiscriminately,  upon  the  acts  of 
our  Rulers. 

But  not  to  anticipate — let  us  quote 
—continuously— tLis  writer's  cha- 
racter of  those  two  great  divisions  of 
Whig  and  Tory  which  have  for  a 
century  and  a  half  contended  for  the 
government  of  our  mighty  nation— 
and  then  accompany  him  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs 
since  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
down  to  the  concoction  and  promul- 
gation of  this  portentous  Bill,  that 
we  may  have  a  clear  and  steady  view 
of  the  patriots. 

''  No  parties  have  ever  so  fixed  the  at« 
tention  of  mankind, — of  none  has  the  spirit 
and  the  condact  exerted  so  important  aki 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  their  country, 
and  imprinted  so  marlced  a  stamp  on  the 
character  of  their  a^^.  None  have  ever 
been  so  distinguished  and  adorned  by  the 
talents  and  fame  of  their  members.  Ge- 
nius, eloquence,  ardent  zeal,  sincere  pa- 
triotism, have  illustrated  their  course  and 
hallowed  their  annals.  The  greatest 
names  England  has  produced, — names 
which  will  ever  be  associated  with  her 
best  remembrances,  and  cherished  while 
one  sparic  of  feeling  for  her  honour  and 
her  glory  survives  in  the  breasts  of  her 
sons, — are  to  be  found  !n  the  ranks  of 
these  two  celebrated  parties ;  and  each,  in 
turn,  has  furnished  us  with  examples  of 
those  inherent  vices  of  party  to  which  I 
have  alluded  above,  and  has  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  its  records  by  the  faults  into 
which  they  have  betrayed  It.  Both  pos- 
aened  that  ^Mki!l&  of  'QiT\iidl^U  which  t  have 
^ntl«tod  Vfon  tA  tlMlD^&lSL  M^  t^  ^vc%kX«^ 
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of  honour  and  puUie  (pirit, — bolh  took  la  hU  socIkI  itata  br  lo  vaj  dlffgrant 
thsiriMBd  WilfaiDthcbonndicif  tbeCon-  clTDotniMiice*  of  edaeaUon,  of  itatiaq  in 
uitatlon, — both  rrjnud  than  nttivaio  -  tb^  uawmrilY,  of  uriy  imprmioni,  of 
mnH)«ai  of  tbdr  own  Ibetrtni  w4>teh  prtnM  ti<>,-'-all  igBBt*  of  grwt  poim> 
migbi  an-r  Ibsn  bofiiMl  tt.  Th*  Whig  a^  iBau«iM>iD«  more  dbwitlp  hi)  acttow 
waldhgd  atwi  tbg  mw*  ptpokr  fttm  at  and  hi*  UnUdc*  than  lyeculatlM  opisiaBa 
oivnili*d-gov«iMi>Mti--«h«frhUipiB<.  canbeaupptBadto  thk  I  do  Dot,  thardan, 
tha  CaoMort,  tba  dgM*  af  tha  pMpkv  m^am  tbo  Whlfa  of  tttdDoeritgr.  or  aap. 
.  tba Ibcrtf^ arpetfeliia knd Mdaawriii.:  pMa  that tbay  mantlr  anoiiMd  tbaa* prin- 
t]MTbi7^ai4aA4ha  pmrofitfTc  «f  A*  cii4aaa  a  BMau  of  «idtiii(  tha  peopla, 
Cnnn^iiMfirtaandelialMUjiaf  tfaaEiHi-  arof  wialdlsg  tham  for  tbe  purposot of 
ei>tiiB,-(ha  dignity  and  aemuUf  of  tb«  t^lrlndivid|ul»mbliiaD:  I ootlca It onlf 
Chnnh,  Bm  tUr  dlfftawavrWldBaa.  aa  an  iohcnnt  neaknea  Inibe  Wblg  po- 
ther wtr«  *>'ll  ^*'*  r«li:Ietcd  within  itUoii,  aa'aa  oppoalllon  between  their 
IbaM  >oh(iB.wled(ad  Umltb  Tba  Tory  teaeu  and  their  prqudieo,  their  profes. 
would  MT«r  bava  lanlaodad  for  tbe  p«w«T  aloiu  and  thsir  intemt,  irbkh  maid  an- 
of  (attiaf  K  (ax  without  tbs  coawiit  of  aroidablf  tod  bjr  •ntangling  and  ambar- 
Farltanuati  ar  of  InSlctiDg  pnqlshmBDt  raning  them  whenerer  time  and  evmla 
without  trial :  the  Wbtg  would  not  hare  ibcnild  pat  these  dheordant  elements  Into 
abetted  the  aMumption  of  a  control  over  action.  In  their  origin,  howenr,  thla 
the  arm;,  bf  the  Commona,  or  an;  other  wasao  ltttl«  apparent,  that  b  great  portion 
overlHtlBck  upontheackunwledgedrlghta  of  tbelr  hold  upon  the  imagtnatleti  (a 
of  lbs  other  braiu:ha  of  the  government,  oblef  cania  of  their  papularltjr)  aMaa  Oat 
It  Is  lo  the  existence  of  theie  aiidentood  of  thlt  very  contmt.  The  llbBnllly  of 
boundi.  It  l«  to  the  tacit  conrmtlon  by  ■gntimenl  whlchpromptedman  loaepooiB 
which  the  honlle  dividon*  fenghl  their  oplBieOB  at  Tarlanea  wUh  tbair  Immodlala 
battlea  within  theu  preaeribed  llMi^  that  Interaeta,  offered  at  onca  a  pledga  of  thair 
I  attribute  tbelr  toDg  HunttM,  antl  thv  riaeeritr  aiid  their  paUlo  ilrtaa.  It  ia 
ataUlltj  of  our  InatitMlona  wbleb  hc*e  tnia  that  tbeaa  abstract  doctrloaa  wen 
nat  been  endangered  by  Ihclr  Asrca  and  larely  radaesd.  t*  pnetlaa ;  and  that  tha 
BOgrjr  diMeoilooa.  In  ■  fbra  ai  gavan-  ouirant  auertioa  of  their  opponents,  lliat 
mcMaftbeaiijtednattireaf  o«r%.tb»tK-  Wbin  ware  Tarieaoot  of  place,  aeHned 
iataiBS  of  two  pstlsi  im  noma  meama  partly  JaatMed  by  tbelr  oondusL  Thla 
analagma  to  thoa  ma  iMTiiable;  and  ctoeamatanot,  comblnad  with  their  proud 
neltbtr  <o«U  he  wholly  exiinguiihcd  as  baarlDg  in  prirab^  and  their  obvious  pra- 
laagaa  both  agrted  to  raspect  the  faDda-  poeaesslons  in  favavr  of  their  own  ariit»> 
mental  p*biolpl*>  of  tha  coustitiulon.  crasy,  loured  a  d^ree  of  distrust,  and 
'■  Tb«  bre«wt  ntnkt  of  thee*  tiro  preveolcd  their  attaining  that  nnllmltad 
great  political  diiialans  equally  consisted  away  otsi  the  popular  mind  which  waa 
of  the  highest  and  most  powerful  of  our  the  great  aim  of  tbelr  ambition." 
aristocracy  ;  ibey  were  ^wn  from  tha 

aame  orden   in  the  community ;   their  Id  these  reflections  Sir  Jolili  Walsh 

struggles  were  those  of  parties,  not  of  has  prlncipallj  bad  ta  view  the  State 

dUferent  elasaes.    The  colour  of  their  po.  of  parties  hrom  Our  ownltenrtutianto 

litiol  opinions  became  even  a  sort  of  he-  ^Ktof  the  French  In  1769!  thatmlgb^ 
rtditary  faltb  ia  Ibelr  famillea,  sod  blend- 
ed itself  curiouaty  euougb  with  the  pride 
of  ancestry.      In  the  Tories,  these  arlslo- 
cratie  feeltiigB  were  nstoral ;  tbey  were 
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tical  principle  of  the  Whim  was  the  politioai  faith  had  been  the  innooeoea,  tbe 

democratic  part  of  the  Engurii  cons^  hencfieial  tendeneiea,  and  the  power  of  ael^ 

tutioD ;  the  political  priadple  of  that  oantrol  inherent  in  popular  bodiea  and  ia* 

new  party,  whose  Greation  was  aimal-  aUtutlotiB,  when  allowed  an  anliaatodek* 

taneous  with  the  erents  of  the  French  ponsion.     The  birth  of  tfao  Radtoala  mi* 

ReTolutlon,  was  the  doctrine  of  pri-  dermlned  the  former  5  the  exeenea  of  the 

mitlve,  natural,  inherent  rights.    We  2f«8n  ^  Terror  ebook  the  latter.     Tht 

all  know  how  that  doctrine  was  U^  ^^^  *•»«  ettabUebed   and   erthodofc 

lustrated  by  the  most  brutal  of  the  champions  of  the  rights  of  ths^dnoon^ 

wicked;  how  it  was  illustrated  by  2[^fCt  SJltLTwftiii!^ 

the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  weftk :  ^^^^T  ^^1^^\uLua^S!^^ 

and  how  it  was  clothed  in  beautiful  i^riV^J^lt:^*^^^^^^^ 

and  gorgeous  colours  by  the  imari-  ^  ^  ^^^^  opinions,  wid  arietocnitie  In 

nations  of  a  few  men  of  gf  wus,  who  ^,^  preposseklons,  alarmed  and  dii^nM. 

believed  that  Aey  behea  the  dawn  ^  by  thWtogerons  rivah  or  donbtfU 

of  the  true  golden  age.  But  Ae  new  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^l^^^  ^j  threw  them- 

•diool  received,  too,  says  Sir  John  ^^  j„t<,  ^^^  arn»  of  the  Toriea.   Never 

Walsh,  a  great  accession  of  strength  1,^^  their  benches  exhibited  a  mors  briU 

from  two  different  sources.  iiant  union  of  splendid  talente,  of  dfatin* 

The  first  was  the  demagogues  by  guished  names,  of  statesmen  of  high  re* 

profession-^the  other  was  compo*  pntation,  tban  when  this  storm  oTertook 

sed  t»f  literary  men  of  second-rate  them.     Fos  in  the  meridian  of  hie  pow* 

genius  and  ability  connected  with  ers,  Burke  in  all  tbe  unimpaired  Tigomr  of 

the  middle  orders.    Individuals  of  his  extraordinary  faculties,  Sheridan  in 

^is  class,  frequently  entertaining  an  the  first  datzllng  glory  of  bis  parliamebt- 

^roneous  and   excessive    estimate  try  career,  Whitbread,  Tiemef,  tbe  pre- 

of  their  own  superiority,  readily  in-  "©nt  I^rd   Grey,  Windham,  fcdiowing, 

dulffed  in  hostile  and  depreciating  with  no  distant  steps>  the  traek  of  their 

feenngs  towards  distinctions  which  great  leaders,  formed  a  catalogue  of  which 

they  did  not  possess.    The  conven-  ^^^  might  well  be  proud, 

tional  tone,  and  the  early  acquired  "  ^°^  *>"•  P^*  «•»»*»  *<>  ^^*«^  ^  •* 

manners  of  the  upper  ranks,  form  a  ™^««'^lnff»  ^^s  as  injurious  to  their  nnme- 

line  of  demarcation  which  those  who  ^"^  ^^r^gth  ^ithin  tlie  walls  of  P^lia- 

have  not  been  educated  in  them  can-  S?"*'  ?%*^  ^^fl  "^"^  '"^"'"^  '^  ^^"** 

not  easily  obliterate.    Men  of  such  ^^  Pl«l*n*  I  ha^e  enumerated  was  bro^ 

a  stamp,  irrita^d  by  the  conscious-  *?/  ^^e  greatest  of  that  trimnvirate  of 

ness  or  such  deficiencies,  and  per-  ^,^ft  theVeatest  in  the  grasp  of  his  In. 

haps  still  more  mortofied  by  the  fiwi.  ^.n^^^  ^„j  ^^e  philosophic  and  eompro^ 

teur  of  manners  which  has  been  the  i,^^^  ^^^  ^f  1,1,  „|„^^  ^^^^  ^h^ 

great  mistake  of  the  Englwh  ansto-  for  ever.     Mr  Burlce  possessed*  perhaps^ 

cracy,  were  readily  opposed  to  a  syi-  leas  Parliamentary  tact,  less  of  dexterity 

tem  which  thus  wounded  their  vanity  in  debate.     He  bad  not  tbe  piercing  wit 

and  hurt  their  self-esteem*    He  has  of  Sheridan ;  he  had  not  had  the  eariy 

been— ^dds  Sir  John-*-but  a  cursory  House  of  Commons'  education,  which 

observer  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  trained  the  powers,  or  the  aocessoriea  of 

who  is  not  aware  how  much  the  ranks  station  and  connexion,  which  augmented 

of  disaffection  have  been  recruited  the  influence,  of  Mr  Fox.    In  those  im- 

by  the  mere  agency  of  disappointed  portant  requisites  for  tbe  leader  of  a  par- 

and  wounded  vanity.  But  it  is  need-  ty,  whose  force  consists  in  the  control  ha 

less  now  to  dwell  on  these  or  other  «"*  obtain  over  the  opinions  and  feelinga 

cau^S  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  of  a  mixed  popular  assembly,  Mr  Burke 

that  party  whom  all  good  men  came  ^"  probably  inferior  to  his  two  oelebm- 

soon  to  abhor,  and  whose  birth  and  *«*  wsociates.     In  depth  and  originality 

growth  were  so  prejudicial  to  the  in-  ?(  thought,  in  the  comprehensirMiess  of 

terests  and  ascen^eicy  of  the  Whigs,  ^f  '^VJi'*^  *"  ^''""u^T*  ""^    ?  "^ 

ii.,»  ««  ♦ui-  •»i^;<«^«  k<>tti.  «»•<«.  Qtf  cJty  '^Jth  regard  to  the  future,  in  the 

'*  Hitherto  their  great  source  of  moral  of  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher,  tban 

power  had  conahted  in  their  being  the  any  olher  Instance  iu  tbA  hktory  of  the 

eonstttatBd  and  established  organs  ot  ths  Ymmati  teV&d.    "tVwt*  wa^\»  i^^  ^teraa^^ 

popular  feeling.     The  keystone  ot  iMSt  i6Xtti^%*t*t«i%"^rt«ft«w«,^^\s>V^ 
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the  pr^tt4i«e  generated  bj  party  feelingi,  praise  of  the  French  ReTolution ;  at  an* 

than  the  obloqay  with  which  he  was  par«  other,  they  gently  blame,  while  they  pal- 

sued  for  changing  his  political  connexions  Hate  its  exoesses.     At  one  tims^  they  in- 

at  this  period.     That  this  alteration  in-  dulge  in  aanguine  anticipation  of  the  be- 

volved  no  inconsistency  with  his  previ-  nefits  with  which  it  is  pregnant  to  the 

oils  opinions,  we  haTe  the  contemporary  whole  human  race ;  at  another,  they  are 

testimony  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  op-  staggered  with  the  enormities  which  die- 

ponents,*  oorroborated  by  the  internal  figared  its  course.  Now  they  attack  with 

eridence  of  his  own  works.  violent  declamation  the  coalitions  of  Eoro- 

"  No  impartial  mind  can  doubt  that  pean  Powers  as  conspiracies  against  the 

the  French  Revolntioo,  by  the  noTelty  oF  rights  of  mankind ;  and  soon  after  they 

its  theories,  by  the  magnitude  of  its  ef-  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  intrigoet 

feets,  by  the  contagion  c2  its  example,  and  and  military  movements  of  the  Republic 

by  the  proselytlaing  spirit  ef  its  muthors,  are  assaults  on  the  existence  of  govem- 

dtd  alter  the  whole  snrfiMeof  pdUtlea,  and  ments,  and  aggressions  on  the  Independ* 

every  relation,  whether  national  or  so-  ence  of  nations.     At  home,  they  enrol 

eial,  of  the  European  fiunily.     It  baft  their  names  In  politteal  eodetlee,  and 

tinavoidable  inference^  tiwt  a  pablio  man  shrink  from  the  ultimate  oljeota  whiek 

was  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  new  Use  of  con-  those  eocietles  have  In  view.     TlMy  oen^ 

duct  under  euehnew  eirenmstanoea.  That  sure  the  dangerous  designs  and  trsason- 

a  man  advanced  In  age  would  break  all  able  prqjeets  of  aAllated  Jacobins ;  yet 

the  ties  and  friendships  ef  early  life-.-  they  loudly  and  viriently  atlgmallse  all 

friendships  nseful  and  flattering,  as  well  AMasures  of  repression,  all  vigeroua  po» 

as  dear  to  him— -to  a  trifling  pension.  Is  llcy,  as  Invasions  of  liberty,  and  acta  of 

improbable.      He   vrfao  can  peruse  the  unwarrantable  oppression.      They  deny 

*  Reflections  on  the  Freneh  Revolution,*  not  the  ezlstenoe  of  the  sphritof  evil— -yal 

and  oontinue  of  opinion  that  its  author  they  insist  that,  unopposed,  it  becoaui 

wrote  them  for  hire,  and  belied  his  own  perfectly  innoonous  ;  and  that  it  is  only 

eonvictlona,  libels  the  highest  order  of  ge-  when  some  attempt  is  made  to  cheek  and 

niua,  by  severing  its  Intimate  union  with  control  it  that  It  is  rendered  dangerous  to 

sincerity  and  truth.    The  only  remaining  society.      Thus  did  they  endeavour  to 

oonsideratlon  theu  is,  whetfa«r  the  obli-  thread  their   way  through  the  narrow 

gatlons  of  party  ought  to  prevail  in  oppo-  space  which  was  left  them,  seeking  to 

sitlon  to  every  principle  of  conscience  and  preserve  their  distinctness  inviolate ;  ho- 

every  feeling  of  patriotism,  and  to  bind  ping  to  direct  and  to  restndn  the  Radi- 

together  discordant  opinions  uptm  new  cals  with  one  hand,  and  to  oppose  the 

and  vital  questions.  firm  Ministry  of  Pitt  with  the  other. 

^  Diminished  in  splendour  by  the  se-  Had  It  been  practicable,  they  would  have 

cession  of  Its  brightest  ornaments,  Burke  accomplished  it ;  for  they  were  proud  and 

and  Windham ;  in  numbers,  by  that  of  able  men,  long  versed  in  the  warfare  of 

many  of  the  more  moderate,  yet  influen-  party,  devoted  to  their  own :  the  aristo- 

tial,  ef  the  party  in  both  Houses  of  Far-  cratlc  part  of  our  representatlTe  system 

llament ;  and  embarrassed  by  tiie  nevrity  gave  them  sure  seats  In  Parliament ;  their 

of  its  pmltloa  with  respect  to  the  power-  high  reputation  gave  them  weight  In  it. 

ful  uhra-demoerats  epringing  into  exist-  But  they  attempted  an  impoesibillty ; 

enee^  the  Whig  Opposition  maintained  a  they  were  interposed  between  the  riiecks 

firm  countenanesw    They  continued  to  ar-  of  elements  mightier  tiian   themselves, 

raign  the  policy,  and  to  scrutinise  the  Identified  with  neither,  they  wars  ep- 

oondoet  of  the  Mhilstry,  with  equal  acute-  pooed  to  all  movement  whatever :  aa  they 

neas,  with  no  mitigated  aeverity,  and  with  were  in  a  manner  netttraliaed,  they  in- 

a  deeper  shade  of  personal  animosity.  But  sisted  that  the  nation  ought  to  be  neutral ; 

BO  one  can  read  the  debates,  and  the  his-  as  they  would  not  sanction  any  stepe  of  a 

tory  of  that  period,  widiout  peroeiring  In  deoiaive  character  against  aeditionp  they 

their  tone  a  conseioasnesB  of  the  difficulty  argued  that  it  would  expend  itself :  they 

of  their  situation,  and  traces  of  the  incon-  maintained  that  amidst  the  crash  of  em^ 

aistendes  In  which  it  Involved  them.     At  pires^  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  active 

one  time  they  Uuneh  out  im  eloquent  and  powerful  agents  of  destruction.  If  we 


*  **  *  The  late  opinions  of  Mr  Burke  fnmisfaed  m«re  matttfr  of  aatdnlsfattoit  to 
those  who  had  distantly  observed,  than  to  those  who  hadcorrectl'^  ««asE&SAAL^V^«^^ 
tern  of  his  /armer  jwiitloal  h£f*    An  abhorrenoe  for  abiftxiK^  '^K^^X<Q^  ^  Y<«QB&sM&WDLVst 
mH9t9eney,  and  a  dread  of  innovatioii,  had  erer  beea  «aisii(\!hi^  vm^^MK^  «eAAs» 
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were  only  quiescent,  we  should  be  safe,-— 
as  if  some  one  were  to  ceurttel  a  tr.tveller 
in  tlie  Aretic  regions,  to  tokea  sleep  In 
the  snow  to  recruit  his  «ti'ength,  in  a 
sitoation  where  inaction  is  deajth." 

Sir  John  Walsh  declines  following 
the  Whigs  through  all  the  various 
phases  of  their  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment during  the  eventful  strug- 
gles of  that  long  wav*  Entangled — 
he  mildly  saj/s^in  a  false  position 
r-rthey  persevered,  in  a  course  which 
fJienated  from  them  the  .sympalhies 
of  die  better  part  of  the  nation;  he- 
cause  it  diapiMred  their  indifference 
to  her.Boble  efforta,4heir  disposition 
to  undervalue  her  powers^  and  to 
detract  from  Jier  hard-won  glories. 
They  exhibited  the  inconsistency  of 
as^HTt  of  coquetry  towards  the  splen- 
did but  iron  despotism  of  Napoleon, 
a  feeling  at  variance  with  all  their  po- 
litical professions.  To  say  thus  that 
their  conduct  "  alienated  from  them 
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squeeze  out  to  misery  a  sulky  tear. 
To  the  very  last  nothing  could  sa- 
tisfy  the  Whigs  but  WeUiagton's 
overthrow  and  l^poleon'a  tviunpfa. 
They    have    never    foi^ven    the 
«  Great   Lord,"  —  Waterloo.     Yet 
thisir  anger  by  their  own  •ahewmg 
was  absurd;  for  never  had  there 
been  so  Hi-fought  a  battle — bat  for 
Blucher  Wellington  had  been  beaten 
«-fand  as  tiie  infatuated  man  had 
made  no  arrangements  for  a  retreat, 
the  whole  British  army  would  have 
perished  like  the  Babes  in  the  Wood. 
Much  of  folly  and  wrong  will  be 
forgiven  to  anOppositiiOfh«*provided 
they  have  shewn  themselves,  how- 
ever galled  and  fretted,  inspiredy  on 
the  whole,  with  a  patriotic  i^pirit. 
Their  falsehoods  will  be  forgotten, 
because  uttered  in  bitterness,  if  they 
have  been  such  lies  as  might  Inve 
been  extorted  by  rage  from  disap- 
pointed and  bamed  men,  who. were 
the  sympathies  of  the  better  part  of    yet  lovers  of  their  country,  and  ad- 


the  nation,"  is  saying  too  little ;  for 
along  with  that  alienation  arose  to- 
wards the  Whigs  an  universal  dis- 
gust, that  almost  smothered  indigna- 
tion, and  gave  way  gradually  to  con- 
tempt Had  they  had  their  own  way, 
at  this  hour  Britons  might  have  been 
slaves.  They  regarded  revolutionary 


mirers  of  its  character.  But  the 
falsehoods  and  lies  of  the  Whigs,  all 
during  the  war,  were  not  of  that 
kind;  they  all  libeled  their  native 
land,  and  eulogized  France,  while 
she  was,  with  all  her  revolutionary 
energies,  striving  to  extinguish  our 
liberties,  by  forcing  us  to  waste  our 


France  with  fear  after  their  love  bad  '■  wealth  in  foreign  subsidies,  till  our 


b€^n  laid ;  and  quaked  before  the 
tiger-monkeys. 

Some  vague  reliance:  they  placed 
on  our  navy;  but  they  believed  that 
were  our  army  ever  to  see  the 
French^  it  would  run  away;  nor  was 
that  abject  delusion  destroyed  even 
by  the  bayonets  that  skivered  the  In- 
vincibles.  Spain  was  to  be  the  sepul- 
chre of  our  soldiers~^r  France  their 
prison ;  and  till  this  day  the  cowardly 
Whigs  praise  Moore  chiefly  because, 
according  to  their  prediction,  Soult 
drove  him  to  Corunna.  That  retreat 
has  been  eulogized  by  them  more 
enthusiastically  than  all  WelliDg- 
ton^  advances — than  his  hundred 
victories.  In  all  their  forebodings 
of  national  disaster  and  ndn,  some- 
thing worse  than  mere  cowardice 
must  have  beeti  working  at  their 
nearts.  For  the  thunder  of  the  can* 
non  that  used  to  precede  the  Ga^ 


iron  took  the  place  of  our  gold,  and 
we  lavished  other  treasures,  **  trans- 
cending in  tiieir  worth"  all  that  ever 
flowed  from  exchequers,  and  trea- 
sures that  we  knew  were  inexhanst- 
lble*-the  blood  that  circles  through 
their  veins  from  the  hearts  of  men 
whom  the  earth  acknowledges  to  be 
"  of  men  the  Ghief,"-^blood  which, 
in  profusest  outpouring,  was  never 
grudged  by  the  brave. 

That  was  their  crime;  and  it  is 
inexpiable.  It  alienated  from  them 
at  last  all  their  own  friends,  whose 
Enfflish  hearts  had  not  been  Frenchi- 
fiea;  it  arrayed  against  them  all 
whom  party-spirit  had  not  yet  tho- 
roughly besotted  into  admiration  of 
the  outlandish ;  and  it  stamped  them 
with  infamy  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
knew  that,  in  that  dreadful  contest, 
we  were  struggling  for  all  that  could 
make  life— -we  shall  not  say  desi- 


zette,  seemed  always  to  stupify  aa    rable— but  endurable,  to  men  who 

well  as  startle  the  Whjg^.  in  those    bad  been  r^ired  on  tiie  lap  of  free- 

daya  he  loved  not  lUumiiiationB ;  he  .  dom>  and  whom  a  foreign  tyrant  had 

Bb&amed  aaiueBa  foj:  the  Jcillf d.and    «wotii»i«c  ^^J^^^l  caW  ^ai^«%^\^ 

wounded i ,  and  tried  ia.i  vain  t»    mikfta\a««a«  tW^  viV^lG^co^iK&a^^ 
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cowardice  and  submission — the  To- 
ries courage  and  resistance — and  yet 
at  this  hour,  the  goremment  of  Ekie- 
land  18  in  the  bands  of  the  dastards 
who  declare  theyirill  set  us  free! 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  from 
the  peace  to  their  accession  to  office, 
we  shall  not  give  even  a  general 
dcetcb.    Never  for  a  week  was  it 
magnanimous.  How  could  it  be  so  ? 
Who  were  they?   They  seemed  to 
shrink  and  shrivel  up  into  unnotice- 
able  insignificance.    They  now  and 
then  attempted  to  speechify ;  but 
even  in  that  they  failea ;  and  the  most 
eloquent  among  them  could  not  play 
second  fiddle  to  Canning,  They  were 
set  on  the  shelf  as  to  much  musty 
lumber ;  and  one  rarely  heard  of  a 
Whig  except  when  he  died.    Then 
he  was  suffered  to  shine  in  obitua- 
ries ;  till  in  a  week  the  farthing-can- 
dle lustre  of  his  fame  expired— and 
he  was  forgot.  The  most  respectable 
among  them  changed  their  names,  if 
possible,  by  marriage;  and  widow- 
ers and  old  bachelors  looked  kindly 
on  you  when  you  called  them  Tories. 
Sir  John  Walsh,  whose  opinions  are  ■ 
strong,  though   perhaps  hardly  so 
strong  as  our  own  on  this  subject, 
has  well  shewn  how  the  events  of 
thb  memorable  period  of  our  history 
inevitably  trenched  upon  and  di- 
minished that  basis  which  the  Old 
Whigs  had  so  long  and  so  m-oudly 
occupied  before  the  French  Re  vol  u- 
.  tion.   They  were^— he  says^become 
a  Middle  Term.    But  to  preserve 
that  sort  of  intermediate  position, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  that 
they  should  have  possessed  impo- 
sing strength ;  that  they  should  have 
exhibited  a  political  foith,  clearly 
distinct  from  that  of  either  of  their 
rivals;  and,  above  all,  that  it  should 
have    been    thoroughly   consistent 
with  itself  and  with  truth.     The 
Whigs  were  deficient  in  all  these 
things.  They  had  been  greatly  weak- 
ened; they  had  affinities  with  both 
Tories  and  Radicals ;  and  they  had 
mixed  feelings  of  aristocracy,  and 
principles  of  democracy,  which  they 
could  no  longer  reconcile  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.     But 
there  were  many  causes  which  band- 
ed them  together  in  fierce  opposition 
to  the  Ministry,  and  made  tbeaftdraw 
closer  and  doeer  to,  and  lean  more 
upon,  their  dutgeron^  MieB.'  Those 
abo  of  tboirpartf  fFho^iselliied  moat 


to  Toryism,  and  who  might  have 
checked  their  exasperated  feelings, 
in  effect  quitted  them  entirely;  for- 
merly they  hated  the  Tories,  and  de- 
termined to  use,  while  they  inward- 
ly despised,  the  Ultra  democrats; 
but  circumstances  have   changed; 
and  while  they  still  hate  the  Tories, 
they  fear  the  democrats,  by  whom 
they  are  in  turn  hated,  and  erelong, 
if  &«y  be  not  so  already,  will  be 
thorougldy  despised.    For  a  good 
many  vears,  then,  befmre  tiieir  late 
accession  to  office,  it  seems  to  Sir 
John  Walsh  that  the  condition  of  the 
Whigs  was  this— they  still  possessed 
tiie  materials  of  considerable  parlia- 
mentary influence  within  the  walls 
of  the  House  of  Commond— s^l  re- 
tained practised  and  able  orators, 
whose  names  carried  with  them  the 
weight  derived  from  ancient  recol- 
lection, yet  altogether  languishing, 
not  fixing  public  attention,  or  gui- 
ding public  opinion,  and  gradually 
finding  all  the  ground  which  they  had 
exclusively  occupied  trenched  upon 
by  a  mixture  of  all  parties.   There 
was  little  of  union  or  identity  left ; 
they  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
opinion  in  the  country ;  they  latterly 
scarcely  extended  beyond  tiie  draw- 
ing-rooms of  the  metropolis ;  they  had 
formed  a  great  party  in  the  nation ; 
they  Were  fast  dwindling  into  a  po- 
litical coterie ;  they  had  divided  Eng- 
land ;  they  still  possessed  Brookes's. 
But  we  must  quote,  without  break 
or  abridgement,  an  admirable  pass- 
age from  ^e  Pamphlet,  shewing  how 
an  this  had  come  to  pass  witn  the 
Whigs. 

"  The  connti*y  biu!  had,  durlngr  these 
fifteen  years,  to  contend  with  many  diffi- 
culties. The  revulsion  which  followed 
the  termination  of  the  war,  the  fall  of 
rents,  the  decline  of  trade  in  the  first 
years  of  the  peaoi^  the  shook  to  credit  in 
1825,  the  fluctoations  in  tlie  demand  for 
.  manufactures,  involved  us  in  much  em- 
barrassment, .  The  increasing  evils  of  the 
poor  law  system  s  the  vast  mass  of  the 
manufacturing  population  exposed  to  des- 
titution on  the  slightest  check  to  the  de- 
mand for  their  labour ;  the  complicated 
question  of  the  currency,  must  have 
strewed  with  thorns  the  pillow  of  a  Mi- 
nister. His  difficulties  were  without  an 
obvious  remedy  \  V^^'^i^awktcwsxv^'A'^V^ 
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parted  by  one  set  of  facts,  were  inrallda- 
ted  by  otbers.  The  best  and  pnrest  in« 
tentions,  and  eTen  the  highest  ability, 
were  unable  effiBotualiy  to  euro  evils  re- 
sulting from  a  tariety  of  causes,  and  act- 
ing upon  a  sjrstem  so  tremblingly  sensi- 
tire,  so  artificial  and  oompUcated  in  ite 
structure.  Tet,  In  spite  of  these  dark 
shades  in  the  picture,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  history  will  look  back  upon 
the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth  as  a  pe- 
riod of  national  prosperity  and  adrance- 
ment.  We  hare  enjoyed  profound  peace, 
internal  and  external;  the  respect  of 
foreign  nations  ;  the  most  perfect  indivi- 
dual liberty ;  the  most  complete  security 
of  property  and  person  ;^K;ommonplace 
and  vulgar  blessings,  perhaps^  and  the 
enumeration  of  which  has  a  trite  and 
hackneyed  sound.  They  comprise,  how- 
ever, almost  all  that  the  best  government 
can  bestow ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  excused 
for  mentioning  them,— ^Just.as  we  some- 
times turn  to  old  acquaintance  with  a 
feeling  of  regard,  even  if  they  hare  been 
rather  dull  and  wearisome^  when  we 
think  that  we  may  probably  sqmrate  from 
them  for  a  long  time;  Nor  have  other 
evidences  of  increasing  national  prosperity 
been  wanting.  Public  works  coctenstvely 
prosecuted ;  oommerdal  enterprises  on  a 
great  scale  successfully  undertaken;  an 
immense  developement  of  our  manufac- 
turing Industry ;  a  vast  diminution  in  the 
prices,  and  improvement  in  the  quality, 
of  almost  all  the  materials  of  doUiing ; 
an  increased  revenue  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  taxation ;  an  extended  con- 
sumption of  most  articles  of  general  use 
and  enjoyment,  are  proofs  that  the  elastic 
force  of  the  nation  was  not  destroyed.  I 
have  observed  that  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  this  period  was  the  decline  of 
party  spirit ;  and  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
this  circamstance,  that  the  nation  bore 
with  calm  firmness  and  resolution  the 
evils  of  one  or  two  of  those  internal 
crises  to  which  I  have  before  alluded. 
There  was  no  irritation  applied  to  the 
wound,  and  it  healed.  Another  remark 
that  I  shall  venture  to  offer  is,  that  there 
was  no  decay  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  and 
rational  liberty.  It  did  not  appear  that 
it  required  the  excitement  of  party  strug- 
gles to  keep  it  alive,  or  the  fierceness  of 
£eustion  to  give  it  strength.  Never  had 
it  shewn  itself  under  an  aspect  more  ami- 
able, more  worthy  of  our  veneration  and 
love.  It  seemed  tempered  with  time  and 
experience.  It  stood  alone  in  its  native 
grace  and  beauty,  and  had  discarded  those 
foDowers,  —  strife,  contention,  feverish 
agitation, — which  had  heretofore  appear- 
ed  in  itB  train,  blemished  its  purity,  and 
^d  aaemed  almost  insepanhlj^  JMOclated 


with  its  existence.  We  had  a  proof  that 
the  attachment  to  this  noble  and  elevated 
principle  pervaded  the  general  <Aaracter 
of  Englishmen, — that  it  did  not  owe  its 
preservation  to  the  vigilance  of  one  set  of 
public  men  guarding  it  against  the  eonspi- 
rscleo  of  others,— that  it  was  engraven  in 
the  hearts  of  all, — ^tbat  it  flourished  in 
the  breasts  of  Canning  and  of  Peel,  not 
leas  than  in  those  of  the  most  ardent  dis- 
ciples of  Fox. 

'*  While  such  was  the  temper  of  the 
whole  educated  portion  of  the  communi- 
ty ;  while  the  tendency  of  events  was  to 
obliterate  these  distinctions,  and  to  suffer 
these  old  appellations  of  piu*ty  to  ftdl  into 
oblivion,  what  was  the  position  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  Whigs  ?  For  half  a  century 
they  had  fought  a  losing  game :  they  had 
lost  office,  popularity,  consideration ;  their 
predictions  had  been  disproved,  their  er- 
rors had  been  made  manifest.  Even  the 
tone  of  liberality  and  conciliation  in  tho 
Government  had  trenched  upon  their  pe- 
culiar manor,  and  menaced  their  sepa^ 
rate  existence.  Their  young  men  were 
seduced  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy ;  and 
the  fnfloence  of  this  sun  of  ooncilkitioii 
was  not  less  powerful  upon  the  rising 
generation,  and  the  moderates  of  their 
party,  than  upon  those  of  the  Tories ;  but 
they  still  retained  the  matorials  of  consi- 
derable importance.  The  aristocratic 
Whig  families  clung  to  their  party  badges 
as  to  their  mottoes  or  their  escutcheons. 
They  still  could  confer  a  high  degree  of 
social  distinction.  They  employed  this 
species  of  patronage  to  recruit  th^r  ranks 
with  men  of  talent :  they  likewise  pos- 
sessed the  command  of  a  great  number  of 
those  private  avenues  to  the  House  of 
Commons  which  are  now  the  theme  of 
such  unsparing  abuse ;  and  they  introdu- 
ced by  them  clever  and  aspiring  men, 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  obtained 
seats.  Lastly,  they  enlisted  a  pariiament- 
ary  leader  not  unworthy  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  great  names  he  succeeded ;  possess- 
ing, in  addition  to  eminent  powers  and 
diversified  attainments,  many  qualities 
which  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  exercise 
vast  influence  in  a  popular  assembly. 
They  still  with  his  mighty  aid  filled  re- 
spectably the  Opposition  benches,  pursu- 
ing against  the  Ministry  a  warfare  of  de- 
tail, and  maintaining  a  useful  watch  over 
the  policy  of  the  Government. 

**  A  state  of  things  so  destitute  of  ex- 
citement was,  probably,  distasteful  to 
many  ardent  spirits  in  their  ranks.  The 
languor  of  inaction  and  indiffSBrence  had 
succeeded  to  the  mortification  of  defeat. 
Those  who  haid  cnteted  u^ii  the  stai^e  of 
pubWc  Ufa  wlOAii  i^«  \a&t  tw«nfc<|  ^««x%« 
felt,  t^littps)  ^taa\\iA!^i3(».\  ^^  vDMc- 
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gies  should  be  e<m«amed>  and  their  Urei 
employed  ia  the  examlnatiott  Mid  discue- 
sion  of  suljeots  requiring  much  labourt 
Affording  no  profit,  and  attended  with 
little  eclat.  Among  thoee  <dder  Teterane) 
who  had  been  actors  from  the  beginning 
of  this  long  drama,  a  more  deep-seated 
feeling,  perhaps,  existed.  Their  whole 
course  had  been  a  disappointment  t  their 
early  youth  had  been  crowned  with  the 
laurels  of  parliamentary  successes  t  they 
had,  in  the  first  bright  years  of  manhood, 
felt  their  own  powers,  established  thdr 
own  reputation,  been  associated  with 
those  whose  memory  they  roTered.  They 
had  passed  the  threshold  which  most  men 
ncTer  reach;  they  had  made  that  first 
step  which  is,  proTerbially,  the  mMt  diffi- 
cult ;  while  '  the  first  sprightly  ronnlnge 
of  life*  still  sparkled  near  their  source, 
and  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  that 
golden  period  would  appear  never  to  have 
rested  upon  a  firmer  or  better  ground. 

V  They  had  remained  there.  Their 
subsequent  history  has  been  one  unvary- 
ing tale  of  efforts  without  progress,  of 
oonteeu  without  triumphs.  They  courted 
popularity  $  and  popularity  ranged  itself 
on  the  side  of  their  opponents,  who  had 
not  oourted  it.  They  had  {Mrophested  de* 
feat,  and  the  nation  refuted  them  on  the 
days  of  Trafagar  and  Waterloo.  They 
proved  to  demonstration  that  oar  armies 
must  be  driven  into  the  Atlantie;  and 
the  banner  of  England  was  borne  by  a 
series  of  victories  from  Vimeira  to  Thou- 
louae.  Their  biography  was  written  on 
the  reverse  side  of  those  tablets  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  moet  glorious  passages 
of  our  history. 

"  They  haid  grown  old  in  waging  this 
losing  war  of  party,  and  they  prided 
themselves  upon  consistency.  It  was  not 
wonderful,  that,  if  among  them  there  had 
been  some  whoee  tempers  were  irritable 
and  imperious  by  nature,  they  should 
have  been  still  furttier  soured  and  embit- 
tered by  such  causes.  They  mistook,  per^ 
haps,  for  firmness  and  consistency,  the 
common  pertinacity  of  age,  retentive  of 
early  impressions,  and  little  susceptible 
of  new  ones.'  They  fancied  that  they 
were  in  full  march  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  while  they  were  reverting  to  the 
days  of  1792,  playing  an  imaginary  back 
game,  maintaining  the  infisllibility  of 
Charles  Fox,  and  ascribing  every  recent 
evil  to  the  dispute  on  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt.** 

What  brouriit  into  power  this  fee- 
ble faction?  Fools  and  knayea  aay. 
the  cry  for  Reform.    Tbe  Duke  of 
Wellington,  it  ia  BBsertBd,  dmiroyei 
iimBelfbjr  Ote  dechntion,  diat  (here 


ahould  be  Botiung  of  the  sort  aa  long 
aa  he  was  Miniater.  Not  ao.  Sir 
John  Widah  ahews,  in  a  few  senten- 
cet,  what  we  have  often  shewn,  how 
that  Ministry  was  upset  The  Fb3> 
liament  waa  divided  at  least  into  four 
pBrttes^-the  Miniaterial— the  Old 
Opposition-— tiie  Canningites  and 
HuskisBonians— and  the  True  Tories. 
It  contained  likewise  a  strong  body 
of  Independents.  On  Sir  Henry  Par^ 
nell's  motion  for  a  select  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  items  of  the  Civil 
List,  the  Ministers  were  defeated; 
for  all  three  parties  combined  against 
them,  aided  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Independents.  The  true 
Todes  overthrew  that  ^vemment, 
and  in  doing  so,  they  did  right;  for 
how  could  they  support  the  men  who 
had  **  broken  in  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion," and  audaciously  deceived  the 
nation  ?  Having  done  justice  to  them- 
selves, and  pumshed  the  delinquents, 
thevare  now  willing  to  forgive,  and, 
as  nir  as  may  be,  to  forget;  mean- 
while mauling  the  miserable  Minis- 
try that  now  constitute  the  mii^-  ^ 
vemment 

It  is  easily  proved,  then,  from  the 
lists  of  divisions,  that  a  great  portion 
of  those  who  voted  out  the  Welling- 
tonians,  were  adverse  to  Reform. 
Nor  did  that  defeat  in  the  Commons 
eive  any  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Whigs.  They  were  a  weak  set,  weak- 
er perhaps  than  at  any  other  era  of 
their  imbecility;  but  they  were  sud- 
denly brought  forward  by  the  divi- 
sions of  their  opponents,  "^just  as  a 
ship  which  has  lain  for  months  en- 
closed by  fields  of  ice,  is  at  length 
released,  not  by  her  own  strength, 
but  by  the  crumbling  and  breaking  up 
of  the  masses  by  which  she  has  been 
imprisoned." — Such  a  ship  I 

Having  been  thus  unexpectedly 
turned  in,  what  were  they  to  do,  to 
save  tiiemselves  from  bein^  expect- 
edly  turned  out  ?  They  might  pur- 
sue *'  the  liberal  and  conciliating 
policy  of  Mr  Canning  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington"— too  liberal  and  con- 
ciliating by  far.  Sir  John— or  they 
might  throw  themselves  upon  the 
democrats.  For  a  while,  we  believe, 
they  tittempted  the  first  alternative ; 
and  serious  disturbances  prevaiUxi!^ 
in  some  ^t\a  oi  '^\i^^wsA,^\^R>DL>»» 
^was  tiecteastty  \o  "^uX.  ^cy*m>iBX\fw- 
tiea  afrreed  V>  %u^w^  ^^  aww^ 
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The  special  commlmiona  did  their  respect  for  rational  enjoymeDle,  and 
datv,  and  tDcendlartes  were  doomed  as  Founded  upon  errora  in  calcula- 
W  die.  But  even  then  the  new  Ml-  tlon  bo  extensive  aa  entirely  to  vitt- 
nlBtrf,  though  backed  hy  all  the  ate  its  estimated  resulu."  "Xet 
energy  and  intellect  of  England,  be-  among  them,  and  instructing  them, 
gan  to  vacillate  and  waver;  they  and  controlling  them,  are  some,  for- 
conceded,  even  then,  to  the  clamour  eootb.of  tfae"Po]iticBlEconomt8tsit" 
of  the  Radical  presa.  Hotrever,  the  'Twas  pitiable  to  see  the  greatest 
Whigs  shewed  a  wish  to  separate  country  on  earth  governed  by  such 
themselves  from  the  party  of  the  impotents.  Thecasewassiugukr.  In 
Uovement,  and  etiU  more  so  in  the  the  Ministry  are  several  men  of  oc* 
afiairs  of  Ireland.  The  removal  of  the  dinary — one  man  of  extraordina- 
Gatholic  disabilities  had  produced  ry  abilities — few  feebler,  perhapo, 
noneof  those  happy  effects  so  weakly  than  you  meet  with  in  tfaa  common 
and  igoorantly  anticlpaied  by  the  ran  of  gentlemen — and  yet  the  eon- 
promoters  of  that  unfortunate  mea-  duet  of  the  whole  was  such  aa,  in 
sure— and  over  Ireland  reigned  King  private  life,  would  have  Imposed  the 
CConnell — whom  our  new  Ministry  painful  necessity  on  the  relatives  of 
seemed  resulred  to  treat  as  a  traitor,  the  party,  of  having  them  cognoteed. 
So  far — well.  With  respect  to  the  aa  poor  Watty  was  in  the  "  Entail," 
affairs  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  they  And  yet  these  are  the  Imbecilea  who 
seemed  to  puraue,  in  all  essentials,  have  had  the  impertinence  to  pro. 
the  same  course  with  their  predeces*  pose  Reform ! 
sors.  They  declared  that  ft  was  out  They  felt  they  were  going — ^oIn£ 
of  their  power  to  effect  any  reduc-  — gone,  if  they  did  not  ^rthwi£ 
tion  in  the  expenditure  of  the  State  fling  themselves  upon  the  democrats, 
which  would  materially  diminish  the  They  therefore  lustily  roared  Re* 
amount  of  taxation. .  So  far— well,  form  I  Keform !  Reform  I  and  the 
Then  came  their  memorable  Budget  many-headed  monster  grimly  laug^ 
In  it  they  attempted  to  satisfy  the  ed  with  ail  his  mouths,  as  be  opened 
public  expectation  (a  foolish  attempt  his  innumerous  arms  to  clutch  them 
—for  who  that  knows  any  thing,  does  falling  into  his  foul  but  not  friendly 
not  know  that  thev  themselves — the  embrace.  Of  late  years  the  Demo- 
Whigs— had  deluded  the  great  ma-  cratic  Power  had  been  quiescent, 
jority  of  the  Ignorant  people  into  a  but  it  had  been  secretly  gatherii^ 
belief  that  gross  malversation  and  streng^.  The  Populace — ue  Mob — 
prodigalitypcrvadedeverybranchof  now-a-dayB — have  been  made  more 
the  Government?)  by  an  extensive  than  ever  savagely  ignorant  by  s 
shifting  and  changing  of  those  bur-  base  and  brutal  education.  The  best 
dens  which  they  c«uld  not  lessen,  among  tlie  lower  orders  are  perhapa 
It  was  now  seen  that  they  were  now  better  than  the  best  or  former 
blockheads,  and  not  onlv  seen,  but  times;  but  the  worst  are  inGnitely 
admitted  on  all  side,?, ana  expressed  more  wicked;  and  the  generality 
by  an  angry,  scornful,  contemptuoua  are  more  dangerous ;  for  consider — 
burst  of  general  laughter,  that^  spite  how  hostile  the  timea  to  all  existing 
of  the  young  aetf-concelt  of  the  lac-  Institutions  I 
tion,  and  its  superannuated  arro- 
gance, must  have  bro^lght  (he  bum-  "  '"'"*  formiaablc  influence  had  been 

Fog  blush  of  sbameover  the  unmean-  I«<:''"»^')'  qu'eweiii  of  inte  yfars,  but  bad 

ing  face  of  the  Ministry,  ?!'=''"V  S^'hfred  the  nmlermls  ofatrengtli. 

with  its  finger  in  ite  m  T"""  T'^^  diffusion  of  that  fir«  .lep  in 

for  a  while,  then   blub]  tnowUflge,  the  art  of  r™dmg,_whlA, 

finally    conf'esslng,    by  whei.  obtained,  «n  on  y  be  very  pBriially 

conducted  on  the  large.  ""l.?,*tJl  J"^  T^^^  ^^ 

thpvwBrelndPod  n  ™n.  a  great  locr*^  of  weight  to  the  penodl- 

ttiey  were  inaeea  a  con.  ^  publications  to  whl«h  theirHudiei.ra 

capables.  Should  our  language  aeem  „n^„.a.    The  geneiuliiy  of  the«  p.p«i, 

too  strong,  take  the  ndlder  words  of  _„erl.lolr  .hoi,  ioo«  in  eimuUlioi^ 

Sir  John  Walsh.    «  It  Is  r^rded  as  had  .aemooraticbliu,  and  were  e«rw.ely 

an  injudicious  and  crude  endeavour  LoHila  to  all  exlitios  insiltutionn.    Th* 

to /?ui  in  practice  certain  theoretical  dcpreuion  and  rapid  fiuctiutioaa  which 

F/eirS  of  tSxaUoUt  without  due  r«fe-  traA*  uiA  »fc\ci&Wn  ^w&  un&«t,<>u,  Un. 

jvnee  to  exiatia^  iptBtgat^.iTitbaiA  vmAnwA  wt^  ^(u&^u*.    'cvmm  1^ 
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Ml  fell  most  beavilf  upoo  men  orimall  displeaaure  of  all  Ultras,  that  though 
10  cRpitsI,  who,  b;  activity  or  adven-  ha  fldU  advocated  ReforiD,  It  was 
Dtu  ipeculatlona,  had  advanced  tbeir  with  verf  different  vievs  and  very 
forludu.  The  paltifol  and  bitter  feeling;!  different  feelings  from  those  that 
—1.1.1.  .1. ,  1, ^1 — J  _t™     guldedand  animated  him  at  the 


whii^  the;r  ii>li>'  bare  experienced  irben 
tba  tide  tamed,  oniild  not  full  to  prepare 
tbnn  Tor  dJseontent,  and  (a  maks  tbeat 
the  willing  and  rCekleas  agent*  of  ebange. 
Tbe  congregBled  miaa  of  manuChcturea 
perpetually 'Hugnenttng,  evpoMd  lo  tlta 
Hverut  prlvalions  on  every  variation  of 
prill*,  and  allercd  pnqiortion  faetnvcn  da- 
mand  and  supply*  were  like  ao  mon^  vol- 
iwioea  in  tha  heart  of  the  eannlry.  In 
Ireland,  tbe  nnmarical  foroa  and  weight 
of  tha  lower  ordera  had  been  moat  akll' 
fully  combined  and  dlracled  to  theatUln' 
ment  of  a  certain  objeot ;  tlu  objeol  wo* 
gained,  and  (be  combination  remained  un- 
broken. Tbe  ojiample  waa  not  lost  upon 
m.  Laitly,  the  lUCceiseB  of  the  papula. 
tioD  of  Paris  and  Brussels  against  regular 
troops  had  set  tbe  irbole  publio  mind  la 
a  stale  of  the  most  feverish  agitation,  and 
bad  roused  tbe  poasions  of  the  moat  des- 
perate part  of  the  community, 
■  eondUlor  '  ~  " 
coDceiTed  mc 


mencement  of  hb  career.  Lord 
Brougham  had  just  been  deliehtiug 
tiie  ears  of  Yorkshiremen  with  elo- 
quent avowals  of  his  determination 


perate  plan  of  Reform, 
all,  he  said,  that  the  country  wished, 
and  the  Constitutioii  required ;  and 
my  Lord  John  Russeira  motiona  in 
Parliament  had  always  been  in  atrict 
confocmlty  with  theae  sound  prin- 
ciples, "  tiiat  the  government  must 
never  be  placed  In  Hie  worst  of  all 
handB,thepopuIation  of  large  cities" 
—such  are  his  words — "  that  a  uni- 
form i}uali£catioa  for  votes  is  most 
pernicious,  and  that  the  working  of 
the  constitution  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  nomination 
boroughs."  Almost  all  the  other 
of  afTairs,  nothing  conld  bo     members  of  the  government,  and  al- 

ore  ha^ardons  than  invoking      jgogt  all  thelt  friends,  had  all  along 

•B  nf  miph  ■iixiiiiriM.  At  jjg|fl  (j,g  gdnoe  opinions — while  some 
of  them  bad  been  the  devoted  ad- 
herents of  Mr  Canning,  who  had 
sworn  to  oppose  what  Is  called  Re- 
form, to  his  oying  day,  and  who  kept 
bis  oatii.  In  an  nour,  all  honour,  all 
truth,  all  sense,  were  flung  to  the 
winds;  and  round  "these  liars  of 
tbe  first  magnitude,"  and  their  BUI, 
rallied  every  "  partisan  of  extreme 
democratic  opinions,  of  every  shade 
and  degree,  from  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  to  Mr  Cobbett"— aye,  and  far 
darker  shades  and  lower  degrees, 

.._^ ^ down  to  the  slumberers  on  bulk- 

irage  is  peculiarly  demanded  of     heads,  and  the  aqorers  In  keonels— 

iDldler,  chasiiiy  of  a  iroman,  honour     tiileves,  rohbCfla  luMndiarles,  all  the 

lawless,  yet  tsttransported  or  un- 

y  call- 


cvery  period,  IE  is  tbe  especial  duty  ofgo- 
Temment  to  avoid  eioilement,  to  soothe, 
■nd,ir  necessary,  to  reslrain  the  ebullltiaoa 
of  popular  leeling.  Under  tha  cireum- 
Btancea  in  which  tha  nation  has  been 
plaeed  sine*  tbe  aocenlon  of  Ibe  preuot 
Hiniatry  to  office,  tbls  doty  baa  been  pt- 
(uiliarly  ImpevatiTS,  wbrtbcr  we  enimata 
it  by  the  impartanca  and  value  of  that 
proud  fabric  of  human  ctvilisatiM  wbieb 
was  intrusted  to  thalr  cuatody,  or  by.  tba 
unusual  dangers  to  which  It  hat  beaa  ex- 
posed. There  are  moral  obligaUDO* 
which,  though  binding  upon  all,  ac^uica 
an  additional  weight  in  particular  ii 


and  fidelity  of  a  general.  Aniong  thes« 
may  be  classed  that  principle  which  for- 
bids a  government,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  incite,  sanction,  coanlva  at,  or  avail  it- 
aelf  oF  that  lawless  brute  foTM,  ^rblcb  It 
is  the  first  article  of  the  social  eompoot 
that  it  shall  aul^ugateand  restr^n." 

To  lay  on  or  to  take  off  a  tax  tiie 
Mioistry  had  ahewawaa  aa  acUeve* 
ment  beyond  tbeir  ieapotencethul 
they  suppowd  it  m^ht  be.aaalQr  to 
effect  a  rm'triution^    Tbty  torii tho 


reformer  in  his  youth,  but  heirM 
now  getting  a  yeiy  ofd'  anti;  btA 
Blood  tottering  up  "ftrf  Ua'order" 
midT^eelared  taorg  tbaa  onetl,  M  iVt 


The 
lecure 

party. 

ealous 
co-operation  towards  aiding  tbe  mea- 
sure itself,  but  they  afForded  ^  ^e- 
setal,  Ihou^  gusiftti  sai  "toiSRi, 
cotniMBtoefe  fa  \V«'a.\B\ftteiv^J^»»», 
flefektli^  siw  oftwt  '^Vo.v  -www 
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The  seemid  was  to  render  the  Ckn 
yemment  more  dependent  uponthle 
party,  by  caastng  tne  most  eomplete 
rupture  between  it  and  aU  the  inde- 
pendent and  moderate  men,  whedier 
in  parliament  or  in  the  country,  who. 
were  attached  to  existing;  institutioBfl 
and  averse  from  desperate  courses. 
The  Icreation  of  the  movement  In- 
to a  party  directly  influencing  the  con- 
duct of  Government,  and  possessing 
a  real  weight  in  the  Legislature,  has 
been  entirely  the  work  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration.  Before  tneir 
accession  to  office,  it  was  confined  to 
a  lower  and  subordinate  Gphere. 

The  third  was  to  lay  a  sure  train 
for  a  collision,  the  most  menacing  to 
the  permanence  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  a  new  House  of  Commons  elect- 
ed under  popular  excitement,  and 
backed  by  uie  passions  of  the  demo* 
cracy. 

Let  us  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
total  change  of  their  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland.  They  had  assumed, 
as  we  have  seen,  towards  O'Connell, 
an  attitude  of  hostility  apparently  the 
most  resolute !  they  prosecuted,  and 
they  convicted  the  agitator  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law.    Will  you  punish 
him,  asked  the  Marquis  Chandos? 
Yes — was  the  answer  of  Mr  Stanley. 
"  It  is  the  unalterable  determination 
of  the  law  officers  in  Ireland  to  fol- 
low  up   the   present   proceedings 
against  him— the  law  vvill  take  Us 
ffil  course."  *•  The  Crown  has  pro- 
cured a  verdict  against  Mr  CUon- 
nell,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  call  him 
up  to  receive  Judgment  upon  it.'* 
This  was  sdd  on  the  UUi  and  16th 
of  February,  and  on  the  28tih  Mr 
Stanley  had  a  brush  with  9"Connel|, 
when  he  charged  him  with  k  sfitem- 
atic  attempt  to  agitate'die  minds  and 
rouse  the  passions  of  the  people ;  an 
accusation  which  he  preferred  In 
language  as  strong  as  was  consistent 
with  the  usage  of  Parliament.    He 
bad  himself  been  grossly  insulted  by 
that  unprincipled  demagogue,  and 
called,  we  think,  a  ^  shave-beggar;'* 
but  though  on  this  occasion  he  lash- 
ed his  libeller  like  another  Christo- 
pher, he  could  not  silence  the  shame- 
less brute,  who  charged  Ministers 
mth  a  tyrannical  and  despotic  spiril^ 
compared  with  whom,  he  said,  the 
former  adminiBtntion  W9M  a  bleaabift 
to  Ireland.    Ile^  were  ite  curaeT^ 


On  the  8th  of  March,  O'Connell' 
made.  Sir  John  Walsh  says,  the  ablest 
and  most  efPective  speech  in  favour 
of  the  Reform  Bill  which  had  been 
delivered  on  that  side  of  the  question^ 
No  great  praise.  Such  is  the  power 
of  this  Qian  in  Ireland,  that  ft  wa^ 
perfectly  certain  that  if  he  continued 
m  open  enmity  with  the  Cabinet^  it 
would  have  been  totalljr  impossible 
to  venture  on  the  expedient  of  a  dis- 
solutlQu;  without  some  understand^ 
ing  that  his  interest  would  not  be 
exerted  against  them,  they  must  have 
resigned.  He  supported  the  Bill  wi^ 
all  his  influence,  and  maintained  a 
truce  with  the  government  upon 
every  other  subject  of  difference; 
and  the  elections  passed  over  mucli 
mwe  quietly  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land. Were  the  Cabinet  to  bring  up 
for  judgment  the  man  who  had  in- 
sulted and  saved  them  P  Terrified, 
they  truckled,  and  England  saw  Ire- 
land despising  them  l&e  dirt. 

**  At  this  time  he  adopted  a  measured 
tone  of  condliation  and  partial  approba- 
tion towards  the  Ministers,  yet  carefully 
guarding  himself  from  taking  a  position 
among  their  regular  supporters.   He  pre- 
served his  separate  and  independent  sta- 
tion, assisting  the  Reform  Bill  with  every 
effort,  whether  by  his  votes,  his  interest, 
or  his  talents  for  debate;  yet  keeping 
aloof  from  any  cordial  union  with  the 
Whigs  upon   the  general  principles  of 
their  policy.    Nor  did  the  session  proceed 
very  far  without  exhibiting  symptoms  of 
the  little  real  agreement  between  them, 
and  evidence  of  the  formidable  accession 
pf  influenee  which  the  results  of  the  elec^ 
tions  had  given  to  Mr  O'Connell.  There 
arose  two  subjects  of  serious  difference,  in 
which  the  policy  of  the  Government  un- 
derwent the  most  polAted  animadversion 
from  him  and  from  the  Irish  members 
who  generally  concurred  with  him.  These 
were  Mr  Stanley's  Registration  of  Arms* 
Bill,  and  the  Yeomanry  Corps  of  Ire- 
land.    The  first  was  a  measure  certainly 
of  an  arbitrary  character,  which  could 
only  bo  Jostf fied  on  the  grounds  of  press- 
ing state  neoetsity,  and  which  the  high- 
est Tory  might  well  have  refused  to  pasa 
as  a  permanent  law.     In  deference  to  the 
strongly  expressed  opinions  of  Mr  0*Con« 
nell  and  the  other  Irish  members  return- 
ed on  the  Catholic  interest,  this  Bill,  after 
having  been  postponed  repeatedly,  was 
suffered  to  drop. 

"  The  (|uestloa  of  the  Irish  yeomanry 
InyoVvsd  t]kis  'wYmAa  «g^)|Wi\  ^i  ^Cumi^  ^^on 
liap]^y  ^^VftVonA  oi  "finxxi  vA  xOii^^iiL 
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Pf0imii  Sukmcd  tf  Pariiu  oi  ^  JSUtte. 


whtflh  htdfpMO  limg 41itneM  that  emin- 
Iqr*     The  grent  rvnitdy  of  the  repeal  of 
the  dleahiUtlee  hae  failed  entirely  in  re- 
eeodUtnc'  them,  to  the  deep  dieappoint- 
Bient  of  every  friend  of  that  country. 
Nothtnif  eonld  keep  them  in  check  hut  a 
ftrongand  firm  executive.    A  weak,  tem- 
porbdng,  vaeiUating  government,  allows 
kMh  aides  to  acquire  added  strength,  and 
neiiriehes  every  feeling  of  unrestrsdned 
and  bitter  animosity.     Tbe  Ministry  in 
vain  endeavoored  to  fall  upon  some  course 
wUdk  ahoald  satisfy  1>oth  the  contending 
UvlaleBia.     It  was  placed  in  a  difficult 
PmMou  1  It  leaned  upon  one  side  for  its 
Mdatenaooa  In  office,  and  upon  the  other 
ftr   tha  praeervation  of  the  peace  and 
iafciffiity  af  the  empire.     The  Protest* 
•ata  wwra  alarmed  and  indignant.     The 
aMHEBhera  in  tha  Catholic  and  popular  in- 
ttneet  wtva  azaaperated  to  tiie  highest 
^teh  at  the  refusal  of  the  government  to 
allow  thia  minting  of  a  petition  from 
Waterfiirdy  praying  that  the  yeomanry 
might  be  diaarmed.    They  had,  in  conse-* 
qaenee,  meetings  with  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
AUluam  and  Mr  Stanley;    were  very 
mnoh  dimtisfied  with  the  arrangement 
they  proposed,  and  almost  threatened  to 
withdraw  their  support  from  them.  Thus 
did  this  party,  fostered  by  the  present 
Gablnet,  press  upon  and  dictate  to  it; 
and  auch  are  the  unequivocal  warnings 
it  receives  of  the  dangers  upon  which  it 
is  so  obstinately  rushing.     Nor  were  the 
Protestants  less  irritated  at  the  regula- 
tions proposed,  which  would,  they  as- 
sartedf  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  yeo- 
manry at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  and 
utterly  destroying  their  efficiency.   I  will 
only  farther  recall  to  my  readers  the  sup- 
pert  Mr  0*Connell  lent  to  Lord  Ebring- 
tOB^a  motion  for  a  resolution  -declaratory 
sf  oooidanee  in  the  government;    the 
esmpUiQm^  P^  him  of  a  silk  gown  and 
a  patent  of  pnoadanee;  the  rumoured  o£for 
to  bin  oif  the.  Attorney-GeneFslship  of 
Irelaiid  j  md  |ihe  oanrs^  be  has  recently 
sgain  revfvM  Uh  of  which  the  news- 
papar».4U«  4pU(  via,  span  war  with  tha 
ezeentlfa.  ..IliiiepitomA  of  Mr  Q'Con- 
neU't  hlstinir  foe .  liBSl  |s,  that  he  was 
prbispptetf  ti0  eonyictioyi  by  the  govern- 
menti  4iltt  he  laid  it  under  essential  ob- 
lig^iena  to  hiio ;  that  ha  supported  it, 
sehooled  lt|  mmI  thwarted  it;  waa  honoured 
by  it,  ap4  momed  it.     Possibly  in  1832, 
if  Indaad  w  eatgatrophe  of  the  drama  ia 
not  atlU  nearer  at  ii«nd,  he  may  support 
it,  and  sdbool  |^  and  i^pom  it  againt'* 

'  Hesm  forefend  that  we  should 
trace  the  progroas  of  the  BadBgovent' 
meat  Im  oar  own  klaad.  Theybewe 
temUcked  hy  Uio  hoob  or  eFory 


aainino  asaociaticHi,  and  muliah  unioD, 
on  whose  hide  they  have  awkwardly 
attempted  to  curry  favour;  and  have 
been  seen  in  all  directions  sprawling 
in  the  dust.  Mr  Place  the  tailor  has 
ffone  forth  against  them,  with  a  po- 
Sshed  spear^  two  inches  long,  and 
prevailed;  the  ship  of  the  state—- 
permit  us  the  privilege  of  the  ordi- 
nary national  miage — has  well-nigh 
foundered  in  attempting  to  thread  the 
Needles. 

What  then  are  the  prospects  of  the 
country  ?  Many  think  ffloomy  in  the 
extreme— -we  see  strei^  of  nascent 
light  dawning  on  the  horizon.  It  is 
cheering  to  know  that  the  Ministry 
are  on  Uieir  last  legs ;  and  it  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
nominate*— perhaps  not  to  appointr— 
their  successors.  Coming  after  such 
a  set,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
Ministry  unpopular.  They  are  de- 
spised by  all  who  do  not  detest 
them ;  with  the  exception  of  a  third 
party,  f  in  whom  all  other  feelings 
are  merged  in  disgust.  Prone  as  the 
people  of  this  country  are  to  unac- 
countable fits  of  admiration,  we  must 
yet  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that 
we  have  never  met  with  any  indivi- 
dual, however  odd,  who  admired  the 
present  Ministry.  The  Reformers 
themselves  have  shewn  a  power  of 
discrimination,  in  their  liking  to  the 
Bill,  and  their  dislike  of  the  men  who 
framed  it»  from  which  we  augur  great 

food,  as  soon  as  this  effervescence 
as  expired,  and  their  blood  has 
been  restored  to  its  natural  tem- 
perature. They  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  are  wholesome;  but  they  feel 
no  gratitude  to  the  givers  of  the 
feast.  This  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens in  private, life.  lou  yourself 
may  bare  been  one  of  a  score  of 
guests  gobbling  up  what  you  thought 
a  good  diimer,  yet  all  the  while  in 
your  bearl  cursing  the  host  as  a  stin- 
gy and  hypocritical  old  hunks^  whose 
designs  m  deviating  so  widely  from 
his  established  system,  you  cannot 
but  suspect  must  be  sinister.  Should 
your  stomach  be  disordered  during 
the  night,  you  even  think  of  poi- 
son. 

Hear  on  this  the  sober  language  of 
Sir  John  Walsh. 
**  No  obaervalXona  \jbw^  VA.  tba  Xft  ^^ 

generally  popiito,  inMrj\iKH^^«««^^^ 
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to  htg  and  orart  nob  popolarity ;  bat  tad  luthoritj  hai,  perbaps,  given  to  his 
the  imsMdiate  ludwri  ti  tUt  power  an  ipeechee  a  loftier  and  fimer  tone.  Whe- 
not  diipoiad  to  share  it*  Thej  take  their  Uier  from  cootiderationt  of  convenience. 
Reform  BiU  at  their  handeaea  eoneea-  incUnatioo,  or  neceesity,  the  ministerial 
sion  to  thehr  own  irresistilje  strength)—  bench  daring  almost  all  the  discussions 
the  footing,  indeed,  upon  which  the  Mi-  seemed  to  observe  a  studied  silence,  and  to 
nistry  put  it, — but  it  creates  no  enthu-  impose  the  same  curb  upon  their  adlierents. 
aiasm  for  its  anthora.  They  are  watched,  This  policy  has  not  tended  to  strengthen 
on  the.  contrary,  with  Jealous  vigilance,  their  influence  with  the  country  at  large, 
and  some  suspicion.  Among  the  upper  They  have  not  been  sufficiently  on  the 
classes  of  society^  there  is  a  widely  spread  scene  hefote  the  public** 
hostility  to  men  who  are  considered  as  <rfc.ii.m--..  i  1.1.1 
placing  in  jeopardy  aU  that  is  valuable  in  ^^  ««  Ministry  shew  the  sbght- 
civilized  life.  A  variety  of  mercantile  Cit  symptoms  of  strength,  we  should 
and  oolonhd interests  are oppo«!d  to  them;  indeed  be  low-spirited  about  the 
and  all  Ireland,  Ptotestant  and  Catholic,  state  of  our  country.  But ''  kicked 
is  unanimous  on  that  pohit  alone.  These  and  cuffed  on  all  sides"  as  they  are, 
are  formidable  masses.  The  whole  oon-  (we  use  the  words  of  the  Examiner,) 
duct  of  the  Ministry  sinee  they  have  held  and  unable  to  ward  or  return  a  sin- 
office  has  been  such  as  to  excite  against  gle  blow,  we  are  cheery  on  their 
them  a  steady  and  permanent  feeling  of  approaching  exit  Under  a  sensible 
distrust  and  opposition  in  different  inflow  uid  strong  government,  which  we 
ential  chnses  of  the  community.  They  must  soon  have,  the  doctrines  which 
have  not  obtained  the  command,  although  appear  now  somewhat  dangerous, 
they  have  received  the  temporary  support,  yf\\\  fee  hissed  and  hooted  from  the 
of  that  fleetiiv  and  unmanageaiile  pi^-  ^^^  ^  f^jah .  and  people  will  be 
h^cry  which  they  have  themselves  ere-  ashamed  of  ever  having  lent  an  ear, 
ated  into  a  fourth  estate  in  tlie  realm.  #•,,«,*  >«-,^^««*  4.^  ...^i.  ^u«„  .v.^^^i.  • 
If.  a.  I  have  argued  in  preceding  parts  of  I^L*  """Sf^^.u^^ 
this  essav  the  WhiM  were  a  oartv  who  "®°*®-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  "®  ™^re  of 
had  ded-med  in  gene^I  influencJeiand  esti-  **^«  ""^^"^"i  *^,®  ^"'"'^T^'f  ^T  ^% 
metion  in  the  course  of  the  Uist  40  years,  PW^tion  of  England  and  Ireland-^f 
I  do  not  think  that  the  consequences  of  one  red-hot  Irishman  holding  m  his 
their  latter  policy  have  re-established  bands  the  fate  of  a  British  Ministry 
them  in  the  regard  of  the  educated  ranks,  -^'  *'*®  abrogation  of  the  law  of 
or  even  in  the  versatile  affiections  of  the  primogeniture— of  the  expulsion  of 
masses.  In  Parliament  they  have  not  ^be  Bishops— of  the  abolition  of  the 
exhibited  any  of  that  commanding  elo-  House  of  Lords— of  tlie  change  of 
quence,  those  abilities  of  the  first  order,  OUT  monarchical  form  of  government 
which  attach  people  to  the  individual,  into  republican— of  the  majesty  of 
and  which  kindle  that  enthusiasm  so  ab-  mobs— and  the  reign  of  the  rabble, 
solutely  requisite  for  men  to  inspire  who  But  for  the  infatuation  of  a  Whig 
hope  to  lead  opinion  in  times  Uke  these.  Ministry,  we  should  have  heard  little 
Their  first  step  was  an  arrangement  by  or  nothing  about  them  now  i  for 
whichtheydeprivedtheirpartyofitsgrettt  though  tiie  spirit  of  democracy  be 
prop  and  sUy  in  tha  Hwse  of  Commoos.  sufficiently  strong  to  shew  itself  with 
If  they  looked  aUne  la  «heir  strength  and  g^at  audacity  when  unresisted,  and 
infiueoce  in  thatasasmUy,  and  their  per-  ^  the  perpetration  of  the  worst 
manent  «»th«Uy  in  the  connty,  they  ^^^s,  when  encouraged,  as  it  has 
i^nTm^S^d'CISaS'^'Sir:  bmsu  by  our  Weak  and  wicked  rulers, 

lirobaUy  folt,  that  with  a  seat  in  the  cL  f^i  ^"J  l^^T  against  the  uproused 

Wnet,  a^d  a  place  on  the  Treasury  bench  ^""^^^^^  *«  ^^^*  and  would  shrink 

of  that  House,  whoever  might  have  been  ^  '^^^  ?^*y  "•<>"  ^«  encounter. 

the  titular  head  of  the  government,  he  Then,  with  what  gladness  would  my- 

would  have  been  the  real  Prime  Minister  ™«f  <>'  worthy  peonle,  who  had  fali- 

of  England.     This  elevation  might  not  «"»  i^^  delusion,  but  whose  eyes 

have  been  agreeable  to  other  members  of  bave  been  lonff  opening  or  opened 

the  government,  or  to  the  high  aristo*  to  the  evils  with  which  our  best  in- 

eratic  families  of  the  Whigs.    His  remo-  atitutions  are  threatened,  return  from 

val  has  left  Sir  Robevt  IM  oonftssedly  the  error  of  their  way%  as  soon  as  it 

without  a  rival  In  |i|MX«i«i0r  House  la  all  was  safe  to.  do  so,  and  rejoin— never 

the  qaaUtIm  oj  ArHiaiilM-y  rin|Miicn  tnhk  to  \«vi«  Ikkvn^-^he  ranks  of 

7^e  very  coomdQji^mm  oi  lUs  nndispi.  ^^  {«itil[fuV  \(«  V^^Ol^l^S&Ki^^^ 
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use  of  the  word  reaction.  There  is  of  humanity !  '  Even  when  those 
no  need  of  any;  the  desperadoes  evils  are  most  menaced,  much  of  our 
who  cling  for  life  to  the  Bill,  will  danger  arises  from  our  slowness  to 
bellow  for  it  till  it  has  been  sti'uck  imagine  it  possible  that  so  sacred  a 
out  of  their  grasp ;  so  will  the  rene-  palladium  can  be  broken,  and  that 
gades  and  apostates;  so  will  the  ob-  our  day  can  fiimish  the  mournful 
stinate  ignorants  who  run  after  dl  exception  to  the  established  prece- 
kinds  of  quackery;  and  so  will  a  dent  of  centuries ! 
few  thousand  fierce  republicans.  Such  a  magnificent  fabric  may  not 
whose  well-educated  leaders  are  be  doomed  to  fall  under  hands  so 
now  among  the  most  powerful  or-  mean ;  bavin?  stood  so  many  blasts, 
gans  of  the  Press.  But  the  energies  without  ben£ng  more  than  a  tree, 
of  all  the  factions  would  be  soon  and  in  living  growth  from  age  to  age 
deadened  by  a  vigorous  government,  it  is  a  tree,  it  surely  will  not  sink 
supported  as  it  would  be,  from  the  before  my  Lord  John  Russell,  puffing 
moment  of  its  formation,  by  nine-  away  at  it  with  a  pair  of  smallish 
tenths  of  the  talent,  integrity,  riches,  bellows.  In  Burke's  time  it  was 
and  rank  of  the  country ;  and  their  assailed,  we  think,  by  more  potent 
measures  would  in  a  few  weeks  con-  engineers ;  and  he  had  his  fears, 
vince  the  People  that  the  Reform  which  inspired  his  love  with  elo- 
now  clamoured  for  was  Revolution,  auence  that  saved  the  state.  Nobly 
Since  the  Ministry,  then,  are  on  aid  h^  shew  that  the  whole  scheme 
the  brink  of  dissolution,  we  can  see  of  our  mixed  constitution  is  to  pre- 
little  or  no  reason  for  alarm.  Here  vent  any  one  of  its  principles  from 
we  differ  in  opinion  from  Sir  John  being  carried  as  far  as,  taken  by  it- 
Walsh,  who  sees,  we  think,  the  pros-  self  theoretically,  it  would  go.  Al- 
pects  of  the  country  through  too  low  that  to  be  the  true  policy  of  the 
gloomy  a  light.  Yet  he  beautifully  British  system,  and  then  most  of  the 
expresses  his  manly  fears,  which  faults  with  which  that  system  stands 
are  those  of  a  lover  of  liberty.  In  charged  will  appear  to  be,  not  im- 
our  happy  country,  he  finely  says,  perfections  into  which  it  has  inad- 
where  peace,  order,  and  Internal  vertently  fallen,  but  excellencies 
tranquillity  have  been  established  by  which  it  has  studiously  sought.  He 
a  long  and  glorious  prescription,  shewed,  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
men  are  ashamed,  they  tear  the  ridi-  thoughts  of  many  minds,  in  many 
cule  of  their  hearers,  in  prpgnostica-  ages ;  no  simple,  no  superficial  thing, 
ting  sucli  evils  as  revolution,  civil  nor  to  be  estimated  by  superficial 
war,  and  anarchy.  There  are  those  understandings, 
who  say  Old  England  has  ridden  Do  our  reformers  ever  read  now-a- 
out  so  many  storms,  that  we  fancy  days  his  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
she  must  get  through  this  somehow  Old  Whigs — his  Observations  on  the 
or  other.  The  payment  of  the  divi-  Conduct  of  the  Minority — his  Letters 
dends  seems  to  the  fundholder  as  im  the  Megicide  Peace^  They  who 
natural  as  the  recurrence  of  spring,  truly  mean  well,  he  would  tell  them, 
or  the  dawn  of  day.  The  dominion  must  be  fearful  of  acting  ill — that 
of  the  laws,  securing  property  and  the  British  Constitution  may  have 
person,  appeai-s  almost  as  fixed  and  its  advantages  pointed  out  to  wise 
unalterable  as  that  of  those  which  and  reflecting  minds,  but  that  it  is  of 
regulate  the  movements  of  the  phy-  too  high  an  order  of  excellence  to  be 
eical  world.  The  reason  of  the  thinic-  adapted  to  those  which  are  com- 
ing part  of  the  community  shews  mon.  It  takes  in  too  many  views,  it 
them  the  reality  of  the  peril;  but  piakestoo  many  combinations;  to  be 
the  imagination,  which  generally  is  so  much  as  comprehended  by  shal- 
more  excursive,  and  outruns  the  low  and  superficial  understandings, 
reasoning  faculties,  has  been  so  dis-  Profound  thinkers  will  know  it  in  its 
turoed  in  this  particular  direction  reason  and  spirit.  The  less  inqui- 
that  it  cannot  readily  picture  such  rinff  will  recognise  it  in  their  feelings 
novel  scenes.  Oh  I  splendid  teati-  and  experience.  They  will  thank 
mony— he  adds — to  the  excellence  God  they  have  a  standard^  whlcVv^vcv 
of  tliose  institutions  which  have  so  the  moat  eaaen\.\aVi^o\\i\»  oil  ^\^  ^^i»x 
long  pTeaerred  to  our  country  tL  pre-  concern^  mW  puX  \>i<&YfiL  oii  ^  ^"^ 
cJoua  immunity  from  half  the  eyils  witk  UkQ  JDSVtik  ^V&^  «sA  V^^^^v^^* 

VOL.  2LXXI.  NO.  CXCIU  ^  If 
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So  thotiglit  one  of  the  wisest  of  the 
BODS  of  genius ;  but  what  knew  Ed* 
mund  Burke  of  the  science  of  poli- 
tics, in  comparison  with  that  terrible 
Tailor,  whose  stitches  hold  together 
the  Westminster  Review  ? 

Burke  has  told  us  that  it  was  com- 
mon with  all  those  who  were  farour- 
able  to  Fox's  party,  though  not  at  all 
devoted  to  all  their  reforming  pro- 
jects, to  argue  in  palliation  of  their 
conduct,  that  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  do  all  the  harm  which  their  actions 
evidently  tended  to.  But  what  would 
he  have  said  had  he  seen  the  very 
Ministry  themselves  at  the  head  of 
4he  mob,  not  perhaps  in  the  burning 
of  Bristol,  which  was  a  trifle,  but  in 
sadcing  the  Constitution  ?  ''  I  cannot 
flatter  myself — he  said — that  these 
incessant  attacks  on  the  constitution 
of  Parliament  are  safe."  But  he  was 
then  slashing  a  mere  minority— 
not  a  revolutionizing  Ministry  with 
an  old  Jacobin  at  their  head,  and  a 
young  boroughmonger  at  their  tail. 
Hear  the  Prophet.  These  gentlemen 
—  he  writes— > are  much  stronger 
too  without  doors  than  some  calcu- 
late. They  have  the  more  active 
part  of  the  Dissenters  with  them ; 
and  the  whole  clan  of  speculators  of 
all  denominations,  a  large  and  grow- 
ing species.  They  have  that  floating 
multitude  which  goes  with  events, 
and  which  suffers  the  loss  or  gain  of 
a  battle,  to  decide  its  opinions  of 
right  and  wrong.  As  long  as  by  every 
art  this  party  keeps  alive  a  spirit 
of  disaffection  against  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,  and  attri- 
butes, as  lately  it  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  all  the  public  misfor- 
tunes to  that  constitution,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  but  that  some  mo- 
ment must  arrive,  in  which  they  will 
be  enabled  to  produce  a  pretended 
reform  and  a  r^ revolution! 

With  what  a  masterly  hand  Burke 
elsewhere  exposes  the  folly — the 
wickedness,  of  the  conduct  of  those 
factions,  who,  in  order  to  divest  men 
of  all  love  for  their  country,  and  to 
remove  from  their  minds  all  duty 
with  regard  to  the  state,  endeavour- 
ed to  propagate  an  opinion  that  the 
people,  in  forming  their  common- 
wealth, have  by  no  means  parted 
with  their  power  over  it.  Discuss, 
says  he,  any  of  their  schemes — their 
answer  Is—it  ia  the  act  of  the  people 

^n0od  $imt  19  Bumcien^   Are  we  to 
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deny  to  a  majority  of  the  people  the 
right  of  altering  even  the  whole  ' 
frame  of  society,  if  such  be  their  ! 
pleasure?  But  Burke  shews  that  ' 
neither  the  few  nor  the  many  have 
a  right  to  act  merely  by  their  will,  in 
any  matter  connected  with  duty, 
trust,  engagement,  or  obligation. 
And  that  as  for  number,  the  number 
engaged  in  crimes,  instead  of  turn- 
ing them  into  laudable  acts,  only  aug- 
ments the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
guilt.  No  wise  legislator,  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  world,  has  willingly 
placed  the  seat  of  active  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  multitude,  because 
there  it  admits  of  no  control,  no  re- 
gulation, no  steady  director  what- 
ever. In  England  neither  has  the 
original,  nor  any  subsequent  com- 
pact of  the  state,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, constituted  a  majority  of  men, 
told  by  the  heady  to  be  the  acting 
people  of  their  several  communities. 
Give  once  a  certain  constitution  of 
things,  which  produces  a  variety  of 
conditions  and  circumstances  in  a 
.  state,  and  there  is  in  nature  and  rea- 
son a  principle,  which,  for  their  own 
benefit,  postpones,  not  the  interest, 
but  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
numero  plures,  to  those  who  are  rtr- 
tute  et  honore  majores*  When  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  people  is 
in  question,  he  remarks  that,  before 
we  attempt  to  confine  or  extend  it, 
we  ought  to  fix  in  our  minds,  with 
some  degree  of  distinctness,  an  idea 
of  what  it  is  we  mean,  when  we  say 
the  people.  How  grand — how  simple 
—and  how  true,  the  following  pass- 
age, from  the  Appeal  from  the  JVew 
to  the  Old  Whigs — and  how  appli- 
cable to  our  present  condition  I 

''  A  trae  natural  aristocracy  is  not  a 
separate  interest  io  the  state,  or  separable 
from  it.  It  is  an  essential  integrant  part 
of  any  large  body  rightly  constituted.  It 
is  formed  out  of  a  class  of  legitimate  pre- 
sumptions, which,  taken  as  generalities, 
must  be  admitted  for  actual  truths.  To 
be  bred  in  a  place  of  estimation  ;  to  see 
nothing  low  and  sordid  from  one's  in- 
fancy ;  to  be  taught  to  respect  one's  self ; 
to  be  habituated  to  the  censorial  inspec- 
tion of  the  public  eye ;  to  look  early  to 
public  opinion ;  to  stand  upon  such  ele- 
vated ground  as  to  be  enabled  to  take  a  large 
view  of  the  wide-spread  and  infinitely  di- 
versified combinations  of  men  and  affairs  in 
a  large  society  ;  to  have  leisure  to  read,  to 
reflect,  to  converse  ;  to  be  enabled  to  draw 
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kviiad,  whererer  Uiey  are  to  be  found ; 
li  be  habitomted  in  armies  to  command 
and  to  obey ;  to  be  taught  to  despise  dan- 
gar.  ia.  the  purtuit  of  honour  and  duty; 
to  jbe  Ibrmed  to  the  greatest  degree  of 
T^Ianee^  foresight,  and  circumspection ; 
a  state  of  things  in  which  no  fault  is  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  and  the  slight- 
ot  mlatakes  draw  on  the  most  ruinous 
esoae^oeuces  ;  to  be  led  to  a  guarded  and 
ngulated  conduct,  iVom  a  sense  that  you 
■re  eoDtidered  as  an  instructor  of  your 
Irilow-citlzens  in  their  highest  concerns, 
and  that  yon  act  as  a  reconciler  between 
God  and  man  ;  to  be  employed  as  an  ad- 
■Inlatrator  of  law  and  justice,  and  to  be 
thereby  amongst  the  first  benefactors  to 
aankind ;  to  be  a  professor  of  high  sci- 
snoe^  or  of  liberal  and  ingenuous  art ;  to 
be  amoDgat  rich  traders  who,  from  their 
meceaa,  are  presumed  to  have  sharp  and 
▼Igerona  onderttandiogs,  and  to  possess 
the  Tirtuea  of  diligence,  order,  constancy, 
aod  regolarity  ;  and  to  have  cultiva- 
ted BQ  faabitoal  regard  to  commutative 
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know  that  venerable  oljeot  called  the 
people." 

Seldom  now  is  reference  made,  in 
political  discussion,  to  the  great  au- 
thorities in  political  science;  when 
you  do  so,  the  Radical  rout  scout  the 
wisdom  that  has  immortalized  the 
names  of  the  mighty  men  from  whose 
lips  it  flowed  like  inspiration.  The 
Gentlemen  of  the  daily  Press  are  not 
in  general  much  given  to  reading — 
they  have  recourse  to  a  volume  ot  in- 
elegant extracts  for  stale  quotations 
to  clench  their  stalest  arguments, 
and  they  give  the  go-by  to  reason- 
ings that  would  drive  them  into  the 
ditch.  All  Reformers,  far  from  sin- 
ele-minded,  are  one-eyed,  and  with 
it — seldom  much  of  a  piercer — they 
look  at  one  side  of  every  question — 
almost  always  the  wrong  one ;  some 
of  them  believing,  and  all  of  them 
swearing,  that  the  question  has  but 
one  side,  though  it  may  be  at  the 


Jostloa  J— the«i  are  the  circumstances  of    least  octagonal.     Why  does  not  Sir 
men,  that  form  what  I  should  caU  a  na-     j^njeg  Mackintosh  give  us  his  edition 

of  Burke  ?    The  Keformers  would 


tural  ariatofsracy,  without  which  there  is 
99  nation. 

"  The  state  of  civil  society  which  ne- 
cessarily generates  this  aristocracy,  is  a 
state  of  nature;  and  much  more  truly  so 
than  a  savage  and  incoherent  mode  of  life. 
Por  man  is  by  nature  reasonable,  and  he 
Is  never  perfectly  in  his  natural  state  but 
when  he  is  placed  where  reason  may  be 
best  cultivated,  and  most  predominates. 
Art  ie  man's  nature.  We  are  as  much  at 
least  in  a  state  of  nature  in  formed  man- 
bood,  as  in  immature  and  helpless  in- 
fimcy.  Men  qualified  in  the  manner  I 
have  just  described,  form  in  nature  as  she 
•perates  in  the  common  modification  of 
society  the  leading,  guiding,  and  govern- 
ing part.  It  is  tlie  soul  to  the  body,  with- 
out which  the  man  does  not  exist.  To 
give,  therefore,  no  more  importance  in  the 
aocial  order  to  such  descriptions  of  men 
than  that  of  so  many  units,  is  an  horrible 
Qsurpatioik 

"  When  great  multitudes  act  together 
under  that  discipline  of  nature,  I  recog- 
nise the  FxoFLE.  I  acknowledge  something 
that  perhaps  equals,  and  ought  always  to 


not  buy  a  hundred  copies,  but  the 
Conservatives  would  exhaust  it  in  a 
few  weeks.  How  admirably  does  he 
speak  of  the  irresolution  and  timidity 
of  those  who  compose  the  "  middle 
order"  between  the  principal  lead- 
ers in  Parliament  and  their  lowest 
followers  out  of  doors  I  Irresolution 
and  timidity  often  perverting  the  ef- 
fect of  their  controlling  situation. 
The  fear  of  differing  with  the  autho- 
rity of  leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  contradicting  the  desires  of  the 
multitude  on  the  other,  induces 
them,  he  says,  to  give  a  careless  and 
passive  assent  to  measures  in  which 
they  never  were  consulted ;  and  thus 
things  proceed,  by  a  sort  of  activity 
of  inertness,  until  whole  bodies,  lead- 
ers, middle-men,  and  followers,  are 
all  hurried,  with  every  appearance, 
and  with  many  of  the  effects,  of  una- 
nimity, into  schemes  of  politics,  in 
the  substance  of  which  no  two   of 


J^M^Xr  "^  "     .    r  '"•«"'.""7"  '"  them  ever  fully  agreed,  and  the  on- 
guide  the  sovereignty  of  convention.  In  ail  ,       ^u        ^    i :  u   «„  «v,:o  ^.;.. 

U>ing.  the  voiced!  this  grand  chorus  of  g^°  ^^  «"**^<f «  ''^''^"t'«  ?nn   nni; 

national  harmony  ought  to  have  a  mighty  ^^^f  ^^^^^^  ^^""^^l^T  .JTi    Th! 

•od  decisive  influenc^  But  when  you  dis-  of  them  find  it  possible  to  trace.  The 

turb  this  harmony  j  when  you  break  up  Bober  part  give  their  sanction,  at  first 

this  beautiful  order,  this  array  of  truth  and  through  inattention    and  levity,   at 

nature,  aa  well  as  of  habit  and  prejudice ;  last  they  give  it  through  necessity ; 

when  youseparatethecommonsortof men  a  violent  spirit  is  raised,  which  the 

from  thchr  proper  chiefiaixi^  so  as  to  form  presiding  in\n(\A,  «i\fcx  %.>AtBk^,^\A\\» 

them  ifito  MO  sdrene  arwy,  I  ao  longer  impractica))!^  U)  ^V)!^  ^^  ^^^"^  ^^:^ 
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sure,  to  control,  to  regulate,  or  even        To  return  to  Sir  John  Walsh.  To- 

to  direct.  wards  the  end  of  his  pamphlet  he 

Is  it  not  so  at  this  time?  Ask  Lord  finds  himself  led  to  the  following 

Brougham  and  Vaux  wherefore  he  conclusions — ^thatthe  late  changeson 

dropped  on  his  knees  and  implored  the  Continent  have  revived  the  great 

the  Peers  **  to  pass  this  Bill  ?"  struggle  of  1792,  of  a  levelling  demo- 

Thc  following  wise  passage  might  cracy  aspiring  to  govern  society  up- 

have  heen  written  since  the  new  on  theoreticsu  principles  against  the 

year: —  forms  of  monarchy,  and  the  laws, 

.,»,..,        .  t  '      X.  insdtutions,   manners,   and   hahits, 

'Th«.he«r^ .amy opinion,  how Te.7  •    ^    ^      origin  had  so 

quick  and  awakened  all  men  ought  to  be,  ^  ^  i      .         r *  j   :      ^.u^r  ^«4.:^,»«  ^c 

who  are  looked  up  to  by  the  public,  and  ^^^ply  ^grafted  in  the  nations  of 

who  deserve  that  confidLce,  to  prevent  a  •  Europe,~that  the  British  Empire  is 

surprise  on  their  opinions,  when  dogmas  equally  With  the  Continent  the  thear 

are  spread  and  projects  pursued,  by  which  tre  of  a  conflict  between  these  oppo- 

the  foundations  of  society  may  be  affect-  smg  principles,— that  m  England  a 

ed.     Before  they  listen  even  to  moderate  spirit  of  rational  and  wise  freedom,  an 

alterations  in   the  government  of  their  infusion  of  democracy,  had  been  so 

country,  they  ought  to  take  care  that  piin.  happily  blended  with  the  feudal  laws 

ciples  are  not  propagated  for  that  purpose  and  institutions,  as  to  produce  the 

which  are  too  big  for  their  diject.    Doo-  greatest  amount  of  prosperity  ever 

trines  limited  in  their  present  application,  enjoyed  by  a  people,*— that  in  pro- 

and  wide  in  their  general  principles,  are  portion  to  the  security  so  long  pos- 

never  meant  to  be  confined  to  what  they  sessed,  to  the  stupendous  but  artifi- 

at  first  pretend.  Ifl  were  to  form  a  prog-  cial  structure  of  wealth,  of  credit, 

nostio  of  the  effect  of  the  present  machi-  ^n^  Qf  commercial  and  manufactu- 

nations  on  the  people,  from  their  sense  ying  greatness  built  upon  it,  would 

of  any  grievance  they  suffer  under  this  ^^  ^^0  ruiu  and  the  misery,  national 

constitution,  my  mind  would  be  at  ease.  ^^  individual,  consequent  upon  eve- 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  convulsion^-that  the  idea  of  ite 

multitude  when  they  act  against  their  go-  ^;.  .^j^  ^  accomplish  the  ul- 

vernment,  from  a  sense  oi  grievance,  or  ..      °  *^  .  r^i.     j  x*         _^ 

from  zeal  for  some  opinions     When  men  *»?J^^«  ^^^Jf  f  ^}^  ^''Tnu}'''  ^^ 

are  thoroughly  possessed  with  that  zeal,  With  regard  to  Ireland,  the  ChUrch,  the 

it  is  difficult  to  calculate  its  force.     Tt  Is  m^istracy,  the  poor  laws,  and  a  vast 

certain  that  its  power  is  by  no  means  in  [eduction  of  taxes,  without  an  extra 

exact  proportion  to  its  reasonableness.   It  breaking  up  of  the  whole  frame  of 

must  always  have  been  discoverable  by  BOCiety,is  perfectly  chimerical,— that 

persons  of  reflection,  but  it  is  now  obvi-  the  present  imminent  danger  of  the 

ous  to  the  world,  that  a  theory  concern,  countryfrom  such  a  destructive  influ- 

ing  government  may  become  as  much  a  ence,  arises  from  the  alliance  which 

cause  of  fanaticism,  as  a  dogma  in  rell-  has  been  established  between  this 

gion.     There  is  a  boundary  to  men's  pas-  party  and  the  Executive, — that,  feel- 

sions  when  tITey  act  from  feeling ;  none  mg  itself  too  weak  to  stand  alone, 

when  they  are  under  the  influence  ofima-  the  latter  has  sought  some  point  of 

gination.  Remove  a  grievance,  and  when  agreement  which  should  unite  with 

men  act  from  feeling,  you  go  a  great  way  it  the  democratic  leaders,— and  that 

towards  quieting  a  commotion.     But  the  having  found  that   in  the  Reform 

good  or  bad  conduct  of  a  government,  the  Bill— or  rather,  having  given  them 

protection  men  have  enjoyed,  or  the  op-  the  great  bonus  of  the  Reform  Bill, 

I^essioii  they  have  suffered  under  it.  are  j^.  ^^s  rendered  itself  absolutely  de- 

of  no  sort  of  moment,  when  a  faction,  pendent  on  them ;  and  that  they  are 

proceeding  upon  speculauve  grounds   is  .^^  j^       ^^  ^1^3  ^  ^f  ^j^J^ 

thoroughlyheatedagainstitsform.  When  j      ^^^         ^^     who  could  upset 

a  man  IS  from  system  furious  against  mo-  ^t.  ^  ^     j       -c  m\.         i.  j*^l 

narcby  or  episcopacy,  the  good  conduct  of  them  tO;day  if  they  chose,  and  who 

the  monarch  or  the  bishop  has  no  other  ^?^^^'  '^  ^^^  ?'^1  ^^re  to  pass,  cer- 

effect  than  furtber  to  irritate  the  adver-  ^^inly  upset  them  tO-morrow.     The 

sary.    He  is  provoked  at  it  as  fiu-nlshing  approaching  struggle  m  this  country, 

a  plea  for  preserving  the  thing  which  he  then,  Is  one,  he  thinks,  of  classes  and 

wishes  to  destroy.      His  mind  will  be  divisions  of  society,  not  of  parties. 

heated  as  much,  by  the  sight  of  a  sceptre,  It  is  the  attack  of  the  lower  and  a 

a  mace,  or  a  vevge^  asif  h^had  been  daily  "potUoti  oC  tiie  middling  classes,  in- 

brafsed  and  wounded  by  the«6  symbMs  of  cVleA  «nd  \e^   <Wi  \y5  ^^tca%q^^ 

authority. "  \eadeia>  «L^vasX  c»&NXsi^\s&>jL\\i>8L^^ 
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the  gentry,  and  the  property  of  the 
countiy.  And  this  movement  the 
Whigs  have  headed  at  a  time  when 
every  indication  by  which  we  can 
judge  of  the  future,  had  revealed  to 
them  the  dark  course  on  which  they 
had  voluntarily  entered.  The  Re- 
form Bill,  without  regarding  its  ab- 
stract consequences  or  operation,  is 
a  trial  of  strength,  is  a  great  pitched 
battle,  between  the  friends  of  the 
existing  order  of  society  and  the 
advocates  of  indefinite  innovation 
and  revolution. 

In  this  state  of  things,  all  good  men 
and  true,  we  say,  ought  to  look  with  a 
jealous  and  stern  eye  on  all  the  move- 
ments of  any  supposed  influential 
persons  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
towards  any  such  conciliation  with 
the  Ministry  as  would  infer  a  com- 
promise of  principles  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. For  our  parts,  we  never 
liked  the  notion  of  those  inter- 
views and  conferences  of  which  we 
heard  some  time  ago ;  and  we  trust 
that  they  never  will  be  renewed; 
for  it  is  impossible  they 'can  ever 
lead  to  any  result,  without  sacrifice 
of  faith  and  loss  of  honour.  The 
Ministers  are  bound  hand  and  feet 
to  the  Radicals  by  fetters  of  their 
own  imposing ;  and  though  they 
might  break  them  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, and  without  blame  except  from 
the  base,  yet  are  they  utterly  obsti- 
nate to  pledges  which  they  ought 
never  to  have  stooped  to  give,  and 
will  maintain  their  position  till  dri- 
ven from  it. 

The  Conservatives  can  never  treat 
with  such  people  till  they  are  met  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  way ;  till 
Ministers  become  as  moderate  as 
Lord  Brougham  was  not  many 
months  ago  m  his  plans  of  Reform. 
Let  there  be  a  conference  on  that 
basis,  or  on  the  basis  of  one  or  other 
of  those  schemes  which  were  advo- 
cated by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
fished  Whigs  for  nearly  thirty  years 
m  the  Edinburgh  Review.  All  the 
wild  and  reckless  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  in  its  more  than  Protean  chan- 
ges always  a  slippery  monster,  have 
been,  over  and  over  again,  demolish- 
ed in  that  able  Periodical ;  the  rea- 
eoninrs  therein  contained  have  pro- 
ducea  a  deep,  an  uneffaceable  im- 
preeaion  on  the  best  intellect  of  the 
couuirjT',  nor  is  it  to  be  tbonght  that 


the  patriotic  exertions  of  those  then 
enlightened  men  are  to  be  all  ren- 
dered vain  by  the  mad  measures  of 
a  Ministry,  incomprehensibly  com- 
posed of  their  own  inconsistent 
selves,  and  of  some  others  whom 
they  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
held  up  as  dangerous  visionaries,  or 
something  worse,  to  the  ridicule  or 
the  indignation  of  all  lovers  of  ra- 
tional liberty.  Not  a  step  should  be 
taken,  in  an  affair  of  such  prodigious 
importance,  as  the  pulling  down  and 
building  up  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, without  the  most  anxious  pre- 
meditation ;  not  till  all  the  political 
philosophy  expounded  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  with  such  powerful 
logic  in  that  justly-celebrated  work, 
be  proved  false  and  fatal,  and  con- 
fessed to  be  so  by  its  various  authors, 
of  whom  it  will  not  be  too  much 
then  to  expect,  or  rather  to  demand, 
that,  clothed  in  a  white  sheet,  they 
read  their  recantation  every  Sabbath 
during  the  current  year,  each  in  his 
own  parish-church,  and  eke  every 
Wednesday  or  Saturday  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, when  crowded  with  peo- 
ple from  rural  districts,  as  well  as 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
towns. 

As  for  those  who  think  the  Bill 
bad,  but  would  yet  wish  it  to  pass, 
that  the  country  might  be  quieted, 
most  of  them  are  such  thorough 
idiots,  that  we  shall  not  waste  a  word 
on  people  in  their  unfortunate  con- 
dition ;  but  as  some  of  them  are,  we 
are  sorry  to  say  it,  sensible  persons 
on  other  subjects,  nay,  even  enlight- 
ened, we  do  earnestly  request  them 
to  reflect  on  their  folly,  and  not,  in 
their  vain  anxiety  to  save  the  coun- 
try from  some  temporary  excitation, 
do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
success  of  measures  which  they  con- 
fess will  ultimately  afllict  or  ruin  it. 
What  signifies  all  the  loss  caused  by 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  which 
will  be  made  up  erelong  by  natural 
processes,  after  the  nefarious  Bill 
lias  been  strangled,  and  buried  in  the 
cross-roads,  in  comparison  with  the 
everlasting  evils  that,  in  their  own 
opinion,  would  disturb  and  darken 
aU  the  land  in  the  event  of  its  beco- 
ming law  I  They  who  speak  thus  call 
themselves  the  Modei^x^^.  Kx.'^x^ 
crisis  they  ace  \]he'ww^\,e\vfc\si\^'«^^^ 
Ixave;  but  Bs,m  ^-^VXa  ol  ^^\t  Tsv^^a-- 
choly  a\>eiiuX\oii  ol  ie»&oWi  ^^  "^^ 
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gard  many  of  them  with  aiTection 
and  respect,  we  are  not  without 
hopes  that  this  kindly  but  strong  re- 
monstrance with  them  on  a  weak- 
ness so  unworthy  their  character, 
will  be  kindly  taken,  and  have  the 
effect  of  establishing  tliem  firmly  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives,  to 
which  they  naturally  belong,  and  in 
which  they  will  feel  a  sudden  acces- 
sion of  mental  strength  and  content- 
ment. At  present  they  are  sneered 
at  contemptuously  by  Reformers; 
and  regarded  suspiciously  by  their 
own  friends,  who  will  hear  of  no 
compromise  between  expediency 
and  conscience.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  call  them  Trimmers ;  but  we  can- 
not call  them  True-men.  Their 
moods  of  mind  are  fluctuating  and 
uncertain;  without  seeming  to  know 
it,  their  writings  are  full  of  inevit- 
able inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions ;  their  lucubrations,  in  their 
guardedness,  are  most  vapid;  and 
ever  and  anon  may  be  seen  that  awk- 
ward expression  of  self-imposed 
constraint,  which,  when  visible  in 
people  who  may  be  free  if  they  choose, 
cannot  but  inspire  a  painful  suspi- 
cion of  insincerity,  or  lukewarmness 
in  a  cause  that  should  be  supported 
with  all  the  feelings  and  faculties  of 
our  souls.  In  this  war  let  there  be 
no  neutrals.  Are  they  waiting  to 
join  the  victorious  side  ?  They  will 
not  be  suffered  to  do  so ;  therefore  let 
them  leave  the  Shilly-shally  School 
of  Politics,  else  they  may  in  good 
earnest  experience  the  Knout 

The  character  drawn  of  themselves 
by  the  Reformers,  Radicals,  and  Re- 
volutionists, is  surely  a  caricature. 
They  have,  they  say,  made  prodigious 
advances  in  knowledge  of  late  years, 
and  outrun  the  British  Constitution. 
They  must  have  a  system  to  live  un- 
der more  suitable  to  their  expanded 
and  exalted  souls.  The  roof^of  the 
one  they  now  seek  to  demolish  is  too 
low — its  walls  too  narrow — its  site 
too  small — its  foundations  too  super- 
ficial— the  materials  of  which  it  is 
built  too  soft — mouldering  away  in 
weather-stains.  Heaven  help  them 
— giants  in  their  own  conceit — tliey 
are  dwarfs  in  nature;  and  among 
them,  too,  are  many  melancholy  spe- 
cimens of  strange  spinal  distortion. 
Like  geese  ducking  under  a  gateway 
Ji/gh  enough  to  admit  without  stoop- 
JO£'  a  mounted  iife/juardsman  with 


his  waving  crest,  they  complain  of 
the  entrance  to  Honour  and  rower  ; 
and  nothing  will  satisfy  their  tower- 
ing ambition  but  to  subvert  the  edi- 
fice. 

Some  able  men  there  are  among 
them,  aJl  of  whom,  as  we  have  sai^ 
are  either  openly  against  the  present 
government,  or  with  it  because  they 
see  it  blindly  co-operating  witli  them 
to  its  own  destruction  along  with 
that  of  the  state*  But  pray  where 
are  we  to  look  for  all  the  enlighten- 
ment and  wisdom  of  which  we  hear 
so  much  now-a-days  in  the  rhetoric 
of  the  Radicals  ?  What  really  is  the 
nature  of  that  spirit  spoken  of  as  be- 
ing all  impatiently  afloat  over  the 
land,  for  a  new  order  of  things  out- 
wardly commensurate  with  its  in- 
ward greatness  ?  It  is  the  spirit,  we 
are  told,  of  the  middle  ranks.  Mid- 
dle ranks !  Between  what  extremes  ? 
The  answer  is,  we  presume,  between 
the  labouring  classes  and  the  aristo- 
cracy. Do  you  mean  by  the  labour- 
ing classes,  all  persons  living  by  the 
mere  muscular  use  of  their  hands, 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  improved 
machinery  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures ?  If  so,  then  according  to 
your  plan  of  Reform,  they  are  all 
excluded — or  nearly  so — from  any 
share  of  direct  political  power,  and 
are  slaves.  Do  you  mean  by  the 
aristocracy,  all  persons  who,  speak- 
ing generally,  may  be  called  gentle- 
men ?  At  no  former  period  of  the 
history  of  Britain  have  they  ever 
stood  so  high,  as  now,  on  the  scale 
of  intellect;  never  have  they  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  an  education  at  once 
so  ornamental  and  so  useful — class- 
ical and  scientific — as  may  be  seen 
in  many  even  of  the  Whigs,  and  in 
nearly  all  the  Tories.  The  Bill  is  to 
strengthen  their  power — is  it?  So 
say  some  sumphs  among  themselves, 
and  so  say  some  of  the  swindlers 
who  would  prefer  cheating  them  out 
of  all  their  privileges  to  highway  rob- 
bery, merely  to  save  trouble ;  but  the 
bolder  and  honester  of  the  Radical 
Reformers  scorn  to  hide  their  hate, 
and  foresee  in  the  Bill  the  downfall  of 
the  gentlemen  of  England.  Not  but 
that  there  are  gentlemen  among  the 
Radical  Reformers  themselves;  but  to 
what  pernicious  courses  will  not  dis- 
turbed ambition  drive  strong  minds 
that  Yiave  ^ot  a  tw\«t  ii^v&  ^icmiki^  v<^^ 
by  acc\4eutB\   cMCvx\sx^\«ac«&,  ^ssA. 
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dioeen,  in  moody  dissatisfaction,  to  power  that  would  be  giyen  them  by 
cuUivate  assiduously  and  skilfully  the  *'  Great  Measure  ;*'  making  them 
all  the  causes  from  which  it  springs  ?  lords  paramount  in  the  State,  orer 
Their anderstaadings,and,along  with  the  labour  below  them,  and  the  light 
ihem,theirfeelinj?s,Decome  thorough-  above  them — labour  which  thence- 
lyperverted;andtheyhatewithabit-  forth  would  be  paralyzed,  and  light 
ter  hatred  the  very  class  to  which  which  would  shine  in  vain.  Already 
they  naturally  belong,  and  which,  had  they  are   puffed  up  with  the  most 
their  better  sentiments  been  allowed  ludicrous  pride  by  the  mere  prospect 
to  flow  along  the  natural  channels,  of  the  Bill ;  scowl  from  their  shop* 
their  accomplishments  would  have  doors    on  all   who  fairly  estimate 
graced,  and  their  talents,  their  vir-  their  character  and  condition ;  and 
tuea,  have  strengthened  and  defend-  believe  what  they  are  told  by  their 
ed,  hiatead  of  being  a  reproach  and  false  flatterers — in  the  face  of  their 
a  peril.  true  friends,  who  are  not  insensible 
We  findy  then,  that  by  the  middle  to  their  worth,  or  indifferent  to  their 
dasBeSy  let  us  say  it  at  once,  for  it  is  welfare,  always  respecting  the  one 
undeniable,  are  meant  the  L.IO  and  and  promoting  the  other — that  they, 
L.20  house-renters !  In  many  places  forsooth,  are  the  head  and  heart  of 
a  most  estimable  class — invillagesand  the  nation — that  they  alone  can  feel 
moderate-sized  towns,  in  large  towns  and  think  for  its  good  and  glory—- 
and  cities,  a  class  containing  man]^  that  they  are  foremost  in  the*' march 
moat  wordiy,  and  not  a  few  very  en-  of  intellect" — and  that  in  them  re- 
lightened  persons;   but,  as  a  class,  sides  the  spirit  of  the  age,  demanding 
destitute  of  the  qualifications  essen-  the  reconstruction  of  all  our  old  es- 
tlal  in  the  character  of  those  who  tablishments. 
ought  to  possess  the  chief  power        But  we  must  conclude  our  article 
over  the  Representation  in  a  mighty  with  a  parting  malediction  on  the 
nation  like  ours,  which  stands  now  on  Ministers,  unconnected  with  Reform, 
the  aummit  of  civilisation,  and  has  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
reached  it  by  moral  and  intellectual  cannot  count  his  fingers  without  be- 
ereatnesa,  placed  beyond  the  sphere  ing  perplexed  by  the  puzzling  occur- 
in  which  tney  move,  and  operating  reuce  of  his  thumbs;  yet  trusts  that 
on  materials  of  which  they  do  not  the  sum  total  is  ten.    The  omission 
dream  the  existence.    This  class —  of   such  an  insignificant    item    as 
absurdly  called  the   middle — with  L.360,000  or  so  has  not  to  be  apolo- 
more  truth  might  be  called  the  mean;  sized  for,  he  thinks,  but  merely  ac- 
it  is  perlu^  of  all  classes  the  most  knowled^ed  with  a  panegyric  on  his 
dependent;   more  open    than  any  own  candour;  after  his  miscalcula- 
other  to  corruption,  as  has  been  often  tions  had  been  exposed  by  the  pro- 
Bo  strongly  insisted  on  in  the  Edin-  duction  of  papers,  which,  if  they  had 
burgh  Review;  of  necessitv  educated  not  been  demanded,  had  remained 
just  up  to  the  perilous  pitch  of  imper-  in  concealment.    While  his  friend, 
fection;  very  presumptuous,  because  the  Fructifier,  prefers  L. 700,000  of  a 
very  shallow ;  and  proud  to  believe  deficit  to  L.300,000  of  a  surplus ;  and 
itself — the  People.    A  more  certain  chuckles,  nay,  crows  over  the  bank- 
way  could  not  be  devised  to  foster  ruptcy  of  the  Exchequer.    But  in 
all  the  vices  and  injure  all  the  vir-  our  next  Number  we  shall  expose 
tues  of  Mb  class,  than  to  put  into  the  portentous  ignorance  of  these 
their  hands  the  prodigious  political  fumbling  Financiers. 
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The  great  danger  to  European  in- 
dependence is  from:  France  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Russia  on  the  other. 
The  march  of  Napoleon  to  Moscow^ 
and  of  Alexander  to  Paris^  sufficient- 
ly demonstrate  the  I6i*midable  nature 
of  tibe  power  which  these  mighty 
states  can  put  forth  w<hen  they  exert 
their  whole  sti^ngth ;  and  the  little 
chance  which  European  freedom  has 
of  beinff  preserved,  when  the  energy 
of  Gallic  ambition  and  the  weight  of 
Scythian  numbers  are  fairiy  brought 
into  collision.  The  greatest  struggles 
of  modern  times  have  arisen  from 
the  meeting  of  these  great  waves  of 
mankind ;  and  t^e  deieat  of  Attila  at 
Chalons  remained  without  a  parallel 
till  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at 
Leipsic. 

The  interests  of  European  free- 
dom, therefore,  imperiously  require 
that  the  intermediate  states  should  be 
constantly  united  in  a  close  alliance 
to  resist  the  approaches  of  these  terri- 
ble potentates,  and  save  modem  ci- 
vilisation alike  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  French  ambition,  and  the 
tyranny  of  Russian  power.  Liberty 
demands^  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that 
the  barriers  should  be  closed  against 
both  these  fearful  invaders,  and  the 
independence  of  Europe  saved  alike 
from  the  whirlwind  of  A^tila  and  the 
car  of  Napoleon. 

To  support  Belgium  against  France, 
therefore,  and  Poland  against  Russia, 
is  the  obvious  duty,  as  well  as  inte- 
rest, of  every  European  state.  Pub- 
lic freedom,  national  independence, 
run  no  risk  but  from  one  or  other,  or 
both  of  these  states.  The  experience, 
of  ages  has  proved  that  France,  with 
the  addition  of  Belgium,  is  too  pow- 
erful for  Germany,  and  tliat  no  80on>« 
er  has  she  got  her  frontier  advanced 
to  the  Rhine,  than  the  liberties  of 
Europe  begin  to  totter.  Recent  ex- 
perience demonstrates  that  Russia, 
with  the  addition  of  Poland,  is  an 
overwhelmii^  power  on  the  east  of 
Europe,  and  that  when  her  armies 
are  stationed,  while  still  within  the 
Russian  frontier,  at  the  distance  of 
onJjr  170  jailea  from  Fienna  and  Ber- 


lin^ the  power  of  independent  deli- 
beration is  taken  away  from  both 
these  states. 

/  It  was  early  felt,  that  the  preser- 
vation of  Belgium  from  French  influ- 
ence was  an  object  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  and 
the  greatest  efibrts,  both  of  diploma- 
cy and  arms,  have  been  exerted  for 
the  last  three  centuries  to  prevent 
such  an  acquisition  by  that  ambi- 
tious power.  When  the  dominions  of 
Charles  the  Bold  had  descended  to 
his  daughter  Mary,  and  the  hand  of 
that  rien  heiress,  and  with  her  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seventeen  United 
Provinces,  was  sought  after  by  the 
rival  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain, 
all  the  powers  of  European  diplo- 
macy were  exerted  to  prevent  her 
preferring  the  former;  and  the  ex- 
asperation of  that  high-Bpii*ited  mo- 
narch at  the  success  of  his  rival,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  wars  which  af- 
terwards desolated  Europe,  and  led 
to  his  defeat  and  captivity  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  When  Louis  XIV, 
threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
and  the  pride  of  the  Grande  Monarque 
aimed  at  universal  dominion,  it  was 
in  Flanders  that  his  principal  efforts 
were  made.  Vaubanand  his  illustri- 
ous generals  knew  well  that  if  that 
was  gained,  every  thing  was  secured ; 
and  It  was  there  accordingly  that  he 
was  encountered  and  defeated  by 
Marlborough  and  Eugene.  The  vic- 
tories of  Ramilies  ana  Oudenarde,  of 
Blenheim  and  Malplaquet,  the  sieges 
of  Toumay  and  Ypres,  of  Lisle  and 
Conde,  of  Landrecy  and  Maubeuge, 
at  length  drove  back  the  invaders 
from  the  vantage-^ound  they  had 
acguired,and  Europe  in  consequence 
enjoyed  comparative  peace  for  an 
hundred  years. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was 
provided  that  a  certain  line  of  forti- 
fied towns  should  be  kept  up  as  a 
perpetual  barrier  against  France; 
They  were  selected  with  care,  and 
fordfied  at  an  enormous  expense; 
and  such  was  their  efficacy  in  bri- 
dling the  ambition  of  that  military 
]^weX)  lihaX  Viftx  wm^%  xkes^x  ^\x^ 
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ceeded  in  making  any  effectual  lodg-  peror  could  advance  to  its  relief,  th® 
ment  beyond  them  as  long  as  they  work  ofconquest  was  completed, and 
existed.  the  Low  Countries  had  passed  under 
This  will  not  appear  surprising,  if  the  Republican  yoke.  With  unerr- 
ihe  situation  and  nature  of  these  bar-  lug  precision  they  rushed  upon  the 
rier  fortresses  are  considered.  Mons,  rich  garden  of  conquest  which  was 
Menin,  Ypres,  Philipville,  and  Marl-  thus  laid  open  to  their  hands ;  and 
enberg,  and  the  other  barrier  towns,  ten  days  after  France  was  delivered 
formea  a  line  across  the  front  of  the  from  urgent  danger  by  the  retreat  of 
Austrian  Netherlands  so  powerful,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  1792,  the 
that  no  ordinary  army,  how  great  victorious  armies  of  Dumourier  ad- 
soever,  could  pass  them  with  impu-  vanced  to  the  long  wished-for  con- 
nity.  Had  any  one  ventured  to  do  quest  of  the  Low  Countries. 
■o,  the  ffarrisons  of  these  fortresses  A  single  inconsiderable  battle  deci- 
would  nave  issued  out  as  soon  as  ded  their  fate.  Neither  of  the  armies 
they  were  passed,  formed  an  army  which  fought  at  Jemappes  amounted 
in  their  rear,  and  forced  them  to  re-  to  40,000  men ;  the  loss  of  tlie  van- 
tire,  by  cutting  off  their  communica-  quished  was  not  4000 ;  yet  this  in- 
tions,  and  preventing  tlie  supply  of  considerable  victory  decided  the  fate 
ammunition  and  stores  to  their  army,  of  the  Netherlands,  and  brought  the 
Thus  an  invading  force  was  reduced  French  armies  down  to  Antwerp, 
to  the  necessity  either  of  besieging  The  demolition  of  the  barrier  towns 
two  or  three  of  the  principal  fortress-  left  no  obstacle  in  their  way;  there 
es  in  the  line  of  their  advance,  or  of  was  not  a  mountain  to  arrest  the 
leaving  them  blockaded  by  troops  victors,  nor  a  forest  to  shelter  the 
superior  to  the  garrisons  they  con-  vanquished ;  and  the  same  ground 
tained.  The  first  of  these  was  a  work  was  won  in  six  weeks,  which  had 
of  time  and  bloodshed,  which  gave  been  gained  inch  by  inch  by  Marl- 
Europe  ample  opportunity  to  assem-  borough  and  Eugene  in  as  many 
ble  and  succour  the  menaced  point;  years. 

the  last  reduced  the  invading  force  The  Austrians  retired  to  Tirle- 
to  one  half  of  its  original  amount,  mont,  leaving  Brussels  to  its  fate; 
and  left  the  liberties  of  Europe  no-  but  next   year  they  defeated    the 
thing  to  fear  from  the  advance  of  the  French  at  Neerwinde,  and  the  re- 
remainder.  ■  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries  was 
In  an  evil  hour,  the  Emperor  Jo-  the    immediate    consequence.      A 
flephy  yielding  to  the  advice  of  reck-  powerful  allied  army  was  formed, 
less  innovators,  resolved  to  demolish  the  Republicans  were  defeated  in 
the  fortifications  of   these    barrier  several  encounters,  and,  but  for  the 
towns.    "  He  objected,"  says  Jomi-  barrier  fortresses  of  France,  Paris 
nl,  "  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  would  have  been  taken,  and  the  war 
them ;  he  was  distrustful  of  the  fide-  terminated  in  that  campaign.    But 
lity  of  their  Walloon  garrisons ;  and  the  five  fortresses  of  Valenciennes, 
he  Imagined,  that,  in  the  new  era  of  Quesnoy,    Conde,    Maubeuge,    and 
wisdom  and  philosophy  which  was  Landrecy,  saved  France,  when  on  the 
approaching,  there  would  be  no  need  verge  of  destruction.^^    The  Allies, 
of  fortresses  to  bridle  the  ambition  albeit  at  the  head  of  a  vast  ai'my, 
of  prulCes."*  120,000  strong,  flushed  with  victory. 
The  consequences  of  this  fatal  step  could  not  venture  to  pass  the  frontier 
soon  developed  themselves ;  and  the  fortresses:  the  siege  of  Valenciennes 
vital  importance  of  that  barrier  which  was  successfully  completed,  that  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  won  Maubeuge,  Landrecy,  and  Dunkirk, 
at  so  vast  an  expense  of  blood  and  formed;  and  though  the  two  former 
treasure^  was  written  in  indelible  fell,  the  time  consumed  in  their  re- 
cliaracters.     The  revolutionary  ar-  duction  proved    the    salvation    of 
mies  of  Franco  found  in  Flanders  a  France.  The  people  recovered  from 
vast  and  level  plain,  without  a  horn-  their  consternation ;  the  vast  arma- 
work  to  arrest  their  progress ;  and  ments  in  the  interior  had  time  to  be 
before  the  distant  forces  of  the  Em-  completed ;  and  when  the  Allies, 
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after  six  months  spent  among  their 
fortresses,  attempted  to  advance  into 
the  interior,  they  were  met  with  such 
considerable  forces,  as  not  only  stop- 
ped their  progress,  but  drove  them 
back  with  disgrace  and  disaster  to 
the  Waal  and  the  Rhine. 

Thus  the  lessons  of  experience 
were  complete  on  both  sides.  The 
demolition  of  the  barrier  fortresses  on 
the  Austrian  side  of  the  frontier  ren- 
dered the  Low  Countries  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Revolutionary  forces: 
the  preservation  of  the  barrier  for- 
tresses on  the  French  side  saved  that 
country  from  otherwise  inevitable 
destruction.  Napoleon  has  recorded 
his  opinion,  that  nothing  but  the 
frontier  fortresses  of  Prance  saved  it 
from  destruction  in  1793. 

Subsequent  events  have  sufficient- 
ly demonstrated,  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Netherlands  from  the 
frasp  of  France,  and  the  forcing  her 
ack  from  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  is 
absolutely  indispensable  for  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe ;  and  that  if  once  she 
advances  her  standards  to  that  river, 
universal  dominion  must  be  submit- 
ted to,  or  a  ten  years'  war  encoun- 
tered to  drive  her  back  to  her  original 
limits.    The  reason  is  plain,  and,  by 
an  inspection  of  the  map,  must  be 
obvious  to  every  observer.  The  pos- 
session of  the  vast  and  opulent  dis- 
tricts which  lie  between  the  frontier 
of  old  France  and  the  Rhine,  inclu- 
ding the  important  fortresses  of  Lux- 
embourg, Mayence,  Thionville,  and 
the  towns  which  complete  the  de- 
fence of  that  frontier  stream,  ren- 
ders the  French  altogether  irresisti- 
ble till  they  meet  the  armies  of  Rus- 
sia.     The  Low   Countries  form  a 
salient  angle,  headed  by  the  great 
fortress  of  Mayence,  which  enables 
the  invaders  at  once  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  Germany.    All  Napo- 
leon's armies  destined  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  Northern  Europe;  those 
which  crushed  Prussia  at  Jena,  hum- 
bled Russia  at  Priedland,  and  bore 
the  Imperial  Eagle  to  the  Kremlin, 
crossea  by  the  bridge  of  Mayence. 
*'  If  the  Allies  were  encamped  on 
Montmartre,"   said  Napoleon,    "  I 
would  not  surrender  one  village  in 
the  thirty-second  military  division." 
Memorable  words,    indicating   the 
BtroDg  aenae  be  entertained  of  the 
importance  of  preserving   all  the 
grouud'be  bad  won  in  the  North  of 


Germany,  for  the  maintenance  of  tiial 
universal  dominion,  which  he  valued 
more  than  life  itself. 

The  events  which  occurred  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  have  gone  far 
to  withdraw  the  attention  of  men 
from  the  great  importance  of  frontier 
fortresses  in  repelling  the  invasion 
of  an  ambitious  power.    It  is  well 
known  that  the  vast  armies  of  the 
Allies  passed  the  fortresses  both  on 
the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Rhin^ 
and  accomplished  the  subjugation  of 
France,  while  yet  her  garrisons  were 
unsubdued    on  those  rivers;    and 
thence  it  is  concluded  that  fortresses 
are  altogether  useless  against  modem 
tactics,  and  their  demolition  noways 
dangerous  to  the  libeities  of  second- 
rate  powers.     There  never  was  a 
greater  mistake.     It  is  quite  true, 
that  when  passions  are  excited  which 
bring  millions  into  the  field — when 
nations  en  masse  rise  up  against  their 
oppressors,  and  the  experience  and 
skill  of  twenty  years  is  suddenly  ap- 
plied to  the  training  of  these  vast 
assemblages  of  men,  fortresses  may 
be  disregarded,  and  armies  precipi- 
tated into  a  state  without  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  frontier  defences.    The 
reason  is,  that  the  multitudes  of  sol- 
diers at  the  command  of  the  inva- 
ders, enable  them  to  blockade  the 
towns,  and  at  the  same  time  advance 
with  a  sufficient  head  force  into  the 
interior.    But  neither  this  nor  the 
next  generation  will  witness  such  a 
resurrection  of  armed  men.    The 
passions  are  worn  out  which  roused, 
the  money  is  gone  which  equipped 
them.    War  hereafter  must  revert  to 
its  former  principles :  no  landwehr 
and  landsturm  will  exist  to  blockade 
the    fortresses,  while    the    regular 
troops  follow  up  the  career  of  con- 
quest; but,  like  Eugene,  and  Marl- 
borough, and  Turenne,  generals  must 
be  content  to  sit  down  before  the 
frontier  fortresses,  and  depend  for 
success  upon  their  reduction. 

In  proof  of  these  principles,  we 
shall  refer  to  two  masters  in  the  art 
of  war,  whose  authority  few  will 
gainsay — Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

During  all  his  campaigns,  and  in 
those  in  particular  in  which  he  had 
not  at  command  an  overwhelming 
superiority  of  force,  this  great  com- 
mander e\mced\A^  tXxoTi^  ^«ivi&«  q€ 
the  advanta^  of  toxtc«««^^«    ^^ 
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•ooner  bad  he  proBtratedybythe  vic- 
tories of  Montenotte  and  Mondovi, 
fte  Piedmontese  monarcbfy  than  he 
compelled  the  surrender,  in  1796,  of 
Tortona,  Alexandria,  Coni,  and  Tu- 
rin, and  from  this  stronff  base  speed- 
ily carried  the  tide  of  invasion  over 
the  whole  of  Lombardy.  Nothing 
arrested  his  pron'ess,  till  he  came  to 
the  bastions  of  Mantua;  but  that 
•ingle  fortress  detained  him  five 
months  before  its  walls,  and  gave  the 
Emperor  time  to  assemble  four  suc- 
cessive armies  for  its  relief.  The 
first  use  he  made  of  the  victory  of 
Marengo,  was  to  force  the  Allies 
to  surrender  the  Piedmontese  for- 
tresses, which  SuwaiTow  had  regain- 
ed, in  1799,  at  so  great  an  expendi- 
ture of  human  life ;  and  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Austrians  in  surrendering 
those  Btronffholds,  is  in  great  part  to 
be  ascribed  the  disgraceful  treaty  of 
Luneviile.  The  campaigns  of  Aus- 
teriitz  and  Wagram  were  so  suc- 
cessful, because  the  attack  was  di- 
rected in  both  at.  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy, through  the  valley  of  the 
Danube;  the  quarter  in  which,  as 
the  Archduke  Charles  and  General 
Jomini  have  convincingly  shewn,  it 
is  most  easily  assailable,  from  the 
want  of  any  frontier  towns  for  its  pro- 
tection.* Not  the  battle  of  Jena,  but 
the  treacherous  surrender  of  Magde- 
bourg,and  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder, 
prostrated  the  Prussian  monarchy  in 
1806;  and  had  a  few  more  strongholds 
like  Dantzic  existed,  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  French  arn^ies  in  the 
sprint  of  IB07,  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
would  never  have  enslaved  for  six  long 
years  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
first  step  of  Napoleon  in  his  attack 
on  Spain,  was  to  gain  possession,  by 
fraua  and  treachery,  of  its  frontier 
fortresses ;  and  the  possession  of 
Pampeluna,  Barcelona,  Figueras,and 
St  SelMustian,  enabled  him  to  maintain 
his  footing  within  the  gates  of  the 
Peninsula  after  the  disasters  of  the 
first  Spanish  campaign,  and  kept  at 
hay  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Spaniards 
and  English  for  six  years.  He  ad- 
vanced with  such  rapidity  into  Russia 
in  1812,  because  no  fortresses  were 
to  be  encountered  on  tlie  frontiers  of 
that  vast  empire  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress; and  in  all  the  reverses  which 


followed,  clung  to  the  fortresses  of 
Germany  with  a  tenacity  which  af- 
fords the  most  unequivocal  evidence 
of  the  vast  importance  which  lie  at- 
tached to  their  possession.  He  took 
post  in  Saxony  for  his  final  struggles 
amidst  the  strong  fortifications  ot  the 
Elbe :  the  possession  of  the  redoubts 
of  Dresden  had  well-nigh  enabled 
him  to  renew  the  triumphs  of  Rivoli ; 
and  even  when  the  Allies  were  in  the 
heart  of  Champaigne,  the  fortresses 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  were  in 
great  part  unsubdued.  The  success- 
ful invasion  of  the  Allies  in  1814  and 
1815,  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
wrong :  they  only  shew  that  a  single 
nation  cannot  withstand  tlie  worlciin* 
arms ;  and  that  in  resisting  a  crusade, 
even  the  greatest  abilities  and  the 
most  approved  military  system  can- 
not always  command  success.  As  it 
was,  the  peril  run  by  the  invaders 
by  neglecting  the  frontier  fortresses 
was  extreme:  a  considerable  disaster 
in  the  plains  of  Champaigne  would, 
by  accumulating  upon  the  retreating 
force  all  the  veteran  troops  in  the 
garrisons,  have  driven  them  to  a  re- 
treat as  ruinous  as  that  of  1812  was 
to  the  French  army ;  had  the  move- 
ment to  St  Dezier  not  been  encoun- 
tered by  skill  and  resolution  equal 
to  his  own,  it  would  have  turned  the 
fate  of  the  campaign ;  and  Napoleon 
was  not  far  from  the  truth  wlien  he 
said,  in  commencing  that  advance, 
that  he^was  nearer  Vienna  than  the 
Allies  were  to  Paris. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  given 
equal  evidence  of  his  high  sense  of 
the  value  of  fortresses  in  every  ordi- 
nary system  of  warfare.  He  advanced 
without  hesitation  into  Spain,  in 
1809,  as  the  Allies  had  possession  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz;  but 
no  sooner  had  these  fortresses  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  than 
he  changed  his  system,  and  all  his 
efforts  were  directed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  regain  them  from  the 
enemy.  Perhaps  the  most  memo- 
rable period  of  his  career,  is  that  du- 
ring which,  with  a  force  inferior  to 
either  separately,  he  stormed  those 
fortresses,  in  the  face  of  Marmont 
and  Soult*s  armies,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  secure  advance 
which  ultimately  expelled  the  inva- 
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ders  from  the  Peninsula.  Before  he 
advanced  into  France,  he  stormed  St 
Sebastian,  captured  Pampeluna,  and- 
closely  invested  Bayonne;  and  the 
want  of  any  other  considerable  fort- 
ress on  that  defenceless  frontier,  soon 
enabled  him  to  make  greater  progress 
in  the  conquest  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  that  kingdom,  with- 60,000 
men,  than  the  Allies  had  been  ena- 
bled to  make,  in  1793,  on  the  iron 
frontier  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
120,000.  The  defenceless  condi- 
tion of  the  French  frontier  towns, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  enabled 
Blucher  and  Wellington  to  make  that 
rapid  advance  into  France  which 
precipitated  Napoleon  from  the 
throne ;  and  the  first  use  which  the 
victors  made  of  that  glorious  triumph, 
was  to  reconstruct,  at  a  cost  of  five 
millions  to  this  country,  the  barrier 
of  Marlborough  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  thus  close  against  French  am- 
bition those  iron  gates  which  had 
kept  it  at  bay  for  an  hundred  years. 
But  what  is  it  to  our  modern  in- 
novators that  the  vital  importance  of 
the  foitresses  in  the  Netherlands  has 
been  proved  by  the  campaigns  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  of  Napo- 
leon and  Wellington, — ^that  they  were 
framed  by  the  genius  of  Vauban,  and 
their  importance  proved  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Archduke  Charles  and 
Jomini, — that  their  value  has  been 
evinced  by  a  century's  experience, 
and  their  necessity  demonstrated  in 
works  of  immortal  endurance, — that 
imperishable  triumphs,  followed  by 
ages  of  peace,  have  signalized  their 
formation,  and  that  indelible  disgrace, 
leading  to  unparalleled  disaster,  at- 
tended their  demolition  ?  All  this  is 
nothing  to  the  new  lights  which  have 
opened  upon  the  world  since  the 
triumph  of  the  mob  in  Paris,  and  the 
accession  of  innovating  rulers  to  this 
counti-y.  Without  doubt,  Earl  Grey 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  to  undo  the  work 
ot  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  of 
Blucher  and  Wellington,  are  able  to 
shew  that  these  great  commanders 
proceeded  on  entirely  wrong  princi- 
ples, and  owed  their  success  to 
a  continued  and  inexplicable  com- 
bination of  chances.  Without  doubt, 
they  have  read  and  thoroughly  stu* 
died  the  scientific  works  of  Napo- 
Je/}n  and  St  Cyr,  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  and  Jomini ;  and  are  prepa* 
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red  to  shew,  that  the  arguments  by 
which  they  appear  to  have  proved 
the  vital  importance  of  the  I^emish 
barrier  are  totally  unfounded.  With- 
out doubt,  before  they  threw  open 
the  gates  of  Flanders  to  France,  they 
had  fixed  upon  some  other  and  more 
tenable  line  of  defence  against  its 
ambition;  and  were  assured  on  rea- 
sonable grounds,  that  the  possession 
of  the  Netherlands,  for  which  its  go- 
vernment, whether  regal  or  republi- 
can, has  struggled  with  such  vehe- 
mence for  a  century  and  a  half.  Is' 
nowise  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  Without  doubt,  they  are 
ready  to  demonstrate,  that  the  pos- 
session of  five  fortresses,  all  but  im- 
pregnable, on  the  Flemish  frontier, 
witnin  160  miles  of  Paris,  was  no  ad- 
vantageous base  for  offensive  opera- 
tions against  that  ambitious  power, 
— and  no  check  on  its  favourite  in- 
cursions beyond  the  Rhine, — and 
that  the  advance  of  its  standards  to 
that  river,  and  the  consequent  pos- 
session of  Luxembourg,  Mayence, 
Antwerp,  and  Coblentz,  is  likely  to 
give  it  no  advantage  in  an  invasion  of 
Germany.  If  they  are  prepared  to 
prove  these  things,  we  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  consider  their  arguments;' 
if  they  are  not,  when  we  recollect 
that  they  have  destroyed  the  barrier, 
we  are  confident  history  will  pro- 
nounce them  the  most  reckless  and 
ruinous  race  of  politicians  that  the 
evil  genius  of  a  nation  ever  yet  called 
to  the  helm  of  its  government. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  a  new 
era  is  about  to  open  on  France  and 
England,  and  that  these  two  coun- 
tries, united  in  the  bonds  of  amity, 
and  struggling  for  freedom  against 
the  world  in  arms,  are  henceforth  to 
lay  aside  their  mutual  jealousy,  and 
stand  in  no  farther  need  of  checks 
upon  each  other's  ambition.  Suppo- 
sing that  the  era  of  republics  has 
arrived;  let  the  utmost  aspirations 
of  our  democrats  be  realized,  and 
France  and  England  be  set  down  as 
about  speedily  to  become  republican 
governments,  is  that  any  reason  for 
supposing  that  their  discord  is  to 
cease,  or  that  the  Senate  and  People 
of  France  are  to  be  less  formidable 
to  the  Senate  and  People  of  England 
than  Louis  XIV.  or  Napoleon  were 
to  its  regal  government  ?  Who  con* 
queted  the  ancient  world,  and  esta- 
blished VheiaXydctmiMra&XAit^^QtGL 
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of  universal  dominion?  Republican 
Rome^  Who  conquered  modem 
"Eiaroigey  and  all  but  realized  that  de- 
basing ciumera?  Republican  France. 
Have  our  rulers^  in  their  fond  an- 
ticipation of  the  future  and  indisso- 
luble unjLon  of  free  governments,  for- 
got the  thirty  yeanr  struggle  and  in- 
extineuithable  hatred  of  the  repub- 
lics ofAthena  and  Sparta, — have  they 
foigot  the  three  long  and  bloody 
Panic  wars  batureen  Republican 
Rome  and  Republican  Caithage, — 
have  they  forgot  the  desperate  ani- 
mosity of  Florence  and  Pisa,  of  Ge- 
noa and  Venice,  of  Holland  and 
CromweU, — ^have  they  lived  through 
the  last  age,  and  not  witnessed  the 
ill  extioguished  hatred  of  America 
and  Great  Britain,  or  the  fury  of  Re- 
publican France  against  the  Moun- 
taineers of  Switzerland, — the  Mer- 
chants of  Holland  and  the  Senators 
of  Venice  ?  Is  the  universal  animo- 
sity of  popular  states  at  each  other 
likely  to  be  now  diminished,  because 
commercial  and  manufacturing  jear 
lousy  has  been  superadded  to  the 
other  and  long  established  sources 
of  popular  hostility  ?  Before  this 
chimera,  of  the  future  amity  of  men's 
minds  in  free  states,  is  realized,  the 
future  Revolutionists  of  this  coun- 
try, -in  addition  to  a  bill  for  repeal- 
ing so  much  of  the  Constitution  as 
fixes  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
sovereign,  must  bring  in  another  to 
vepeal  so  much  of  the  human  mind 
as  makes  merchants  jealous  of  com- 
petition, soldiers  ambitious  of  glory, 
and  nations  desirous  of  warlike  ex- 
citation. 

In  truth,  the  treaty  for  the  demoli- 
fum  i(f  the  barrier^  which  England 
has  now  signed^  is  utterly  inexpli- 
cable on  anv  principle  of  reason, 
and  of  which  no  account  can  be 
ffiven.  but  from  the  blindness  of  the 
upovating  passion.  One  of  the  ablest 
of  the  "Wliigs  baa  said  that  the  peace 
•f  Utrecht:  was  a  treaty  *'  which  the 
execrations  of  ages  had  left  inade- 
quately censured."  Why  was  it 
WIS  'Stigmatized  by  the  impartial 
V4iice  of  history  an  hundred  yeai's 
after  ite formation  ?  Because,  though 
\t  provided  for  the  construction  qf  the 
^rrier,  it  did  not  sufficiently -coerce 
the  power  of  France^  But  what 
would  Mr  Fox  have  said  of  a  treaty 
whicb>.  ofMr  the  harrier  had  been 
wm^  provided  for  ita  demoUHon  9 


Vfh&t  would  future  ages  have  said 
of  such  a  treaty,  if  the  triumphs  of 
Marlborough  had  been  closed  with 
a  victory  which  prostrated  France 
at  a  single  blow ;  if  Paris  had  been 
captur^  by  the  British  arms,  its  so- 
vereign surrendered  to  British  gene- 
rosity, and  tiie  bones  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  held  as  a  melancholy  tro- 
phy in  a  seagirt  isle  by  the  Queen  of 
the  Ocean  ?  Yet  this  is  what  has  now 
been  done :  this  weakness  has  now 
been.felt — this  disgrace  has  now  been 
incurred !  If  the  execrations  of  ages 
have  inadequately  censured  the  trea- 
ty of  Utreclit,  what  measure  of  pub- 
lic indignation  will  be  large  enough 
for  that  of  London  ? 

Louis  XIV.  considered  it  as  the 
last  and  deepest  humiliation  of  his 

Eublic  existence,  that  he  was  obliged 
y  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  demolish 
the  fortifications,  and  fill  up  the  har- 
bour of  Dunku'k.  To  undo  at  the 
bidding  of  a  foreign  power  what  you 
have  done  in  self-detence, — to  level 
the  buttresses  you  have  raised  against 
foreign  aggression,  is  the  last  act  of 
humiliation  for  those  who  have  pass- 
ed through  the  Caudine  forks.  The 
French  monarch  would  not  submit 
to  this  di^race  till  Landrecy  was 
taken,  the  last  of  the  barrier  towns 
captured,  and  nothing  remained  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  Paiis.  But 
our  innovating  rulers  have  felt  no 
such  compunction ;  with  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  they  have  abandoned  the  tro- 
phies of  two  centuries  of  glory :  with- 
out feeling  shame,  or  being  sensible 
to  remorse,  they  have  surrendered 
the  fortresses  which  Wellington  and 
Marlborough  won  in  a  hundred 
fights.  Victorious  England  compel- 
led vanquished  France,  as  the  last 
act  of  national  humiliation,  in  1714, 
to  destroy  one  of  her  frontier  fortress- 
es :  conquered  France  in  1832,  per- 
suades victorious  England  to  demo- 
lisb^<;e,  as  the  price  of  the  friendship 
of  tlie  throne  of  the  bairicades.  This 
is  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
conquering  power  ;  after  having  ex- 
pended five  millions  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  barrier,  we  are  to  under- 
take tlie  burden  of  destroying  it! 
What  more  disgraceful,  galling,  or 
perilous  terms  could  have  been  im- 
posed, if  the  British  fleet  had  been 
swept  from  the  sea,  PortamoutK  o^w.^ 
Ply  moul\l\naa\\«^%,w!A^Vw^^\\^ws^^^ 
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Tower  of  London  ?  And  they  have 
been  agreed  to  while  the  flag  of  Tra- 
falgar still  floated  in  the  winds,  and 
the  children  of  France  yet  started  at 
the  name  of  Wat(*rloo  I 

When  Mary,  Queen  of  England, 
was  on  her  death-bed,  she  declared 
that  if  her  body  were  opened,  the 
word  "  Calais"  would  be  found  en- 
graTen  on  her  heart.  Such  was  the 
teeling  of  a  Tudor  princess,  celebra- 
ted only  for  her  coldness  of  disposi- 
tion and  hardness  of  heart,  at  the 
loss  of  one  fortress  held  by  England 
as  a  bridle  on  France.  How  marvel- 
lously have  we 'changed  in  so  short 
a  time  I  what  a  stupendous  altera- 
tion does  the  fever  for  innovation 
produce  on  the  human  mind !  While 
the  loss  of  one  fortress  brought  a 
queen  with  a  British  heart  to  her 
grave,  the  surrender  of  five  by  the 
conqueror  in  the  strife  is  now  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
Truly  may  we  now  see  the  infatua- 
tion which  the  frenzy  for  innovation 
has  brought  on  the  country.  This 
treaty  for  the  demolition  of  the  bar- 
rier fortresses  will  be  looked  upon 
by  after  ages  as  the  most  inexpli- 
cable and  destructive  in  the  British 
annals;  and  the  mere  announcement 
of  an  intention  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect, would  have  hurled  from  the 
helm  the  most  popular  administra- 
tion since  the  days  of  Alfred. 

It  is  said,  as  an  excuse  for  this  in- 
explicable piece  of  diplomacy,  that 
the  fortresses  were  too  numerous 
for  Belgium  after  its  separation  from 
Holland:  that  enough  still  remains 
to  check  the  incursions  of  France, 
and  that  the  erection  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  was  an  absurd 
and  impracticable  change  on  the 
Constitution  of  Europe. 

All  this  is  nothing  at  all  to  the 
purpose.  The  frontier  towns  of  Flan- 
ders were  never  intended  to  be  a 
covering  for  Belgium  merely ;  they 
were  the  barrier  of  Europe^  —  the 
bridle  on  that  fatal  ambition,  which 
nothing  but  the  catastrophe  of  Mos- 
cow and  the  crusade  of  Paris  were 
able,  without  it,  to  coerce.  If  the 
maintenance  of  that  barrier  was  too 
expensive  for  Belgium  in  its  divi- 
ded state,  let  those  answer  for  that 
who  promoted  the  separation,  who 
debarred  the  King  of  Holland  front 
attempting  even  to  regain  his  otrn, 
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psnite  power,  when  a  reaction  was 
preparing,  and  it  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  have  awakenea  lirom  its  in- 
fatuation, and  reassembled  under 
the  House  of  Orange  ?  Or  if  this 
could  not  be  accomplished,  the  sup- 
port of  these  towns  should  have  been 
laid  as  a  burden  on  the  Germanic  con- 
federation; Russia  and  Great  Britain 
should  have  been  called  on  to  con- 
tribute for  the  support  of  the  bul- 
wark of  European  freedom;  the 
ashes  of  Moscow,  and  the  battle  of 
Jena,  appealed  to  as  the  consequence 
of  permitting  their  demolition.  When 
we  gave  a  revolutionary  Monarch  to 
Belgium,  surely  we  were  entitled 
and  able  to  exact  such  terms  as  the 
liberties  of  Europe  required,  and  the 
necessity  of  averting  another  twenty 
years*  war  prescribed.  Before  Leo- 
pold left  London,  it  should  have  been 
made  a  sine  qua  nan,  that  the  barrier 
of  Europe  in  his  new  dominions  was 
to  be  upheld. 

The  idea  that  enough  of  fortresses 
still  remain  to  coerce  France,  is  too 
absurd  to  bear  a  moment's  argument 
After  the  plough  has  passed  over  the 
ramparts  of  Mons,  Marienberg,  Phi- 
lipville,  Ath,  and  Menin,  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  fortresses  which  are 
to  be  a  bridle  on  its  ambition.  The 
thing  is  altogether  ridiculous;  the 
French  journals  all  agree  that  it  lays 
Flanders  open  to  their  grasp.  In 
reply  to  this  objection,  we  deem  it 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  no  lavish  dispenser  of 
public  money,  and  no  mean  autho- 
rity in  the  means  of  arresting  an  in- 
vading army,  deemed  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  fortify  all  these  towns ; 
and  that,  when  they  were  not  forti- 
fied, Dumourier  and  Pichegru  over- 
run the  Netherlands  in  two  successive 
campaigns;  while,  when  they  were^ 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  were  ar- 
rested in  them  for  ten  years.  There 
are,  indeed,  fortresses,  and  many  for- 
tresses, still  existing  in  Belgium ;  but 
they  are  on  the  Dutch  and  German^ 
not  the  French  frontier;  and  will  be 
as  ineffectual  in  preventing  the  con- 
quest of  the  Low  Countries  by  France, 
as  the  fortifications  of  Cadiz  or  Gib- 
raltarwould  be  in  preventingan  inva- 
sion of  Spain  through  the  Pyrennees. 

Farther,  if  the  inability  of  Flanders 
to  support  five  fortresses  was  the  real 
reason  for  the  demolition  of  those 

wUc)i  ate  couBtga^^  ^/^  ^^Xcwc&oii^ 
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lfh^rB  was  the  neceaaity  of  demolish- 
ig  those  onijf  which  are  on  the  froo- 
tiers  of  France  ?  That  la  the  im- 
P^aitaiat  point  to  which  we  earnestly 
reouest  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
yrh^A  if  five  required  to  be  destroyed, 
wiere  they  all  chosen  on  the  frontiers 
df.  that  ambitious  power,  and  none 
qa  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  or 
Pruasia  ?  If  the  object  was  merely 
to  save  expense  to  Belgium,  could 
their  finances  not  be  spared  as  well 
by  demolishing  five  fortresses  on  the 
Qorthern,  or  eastern,  as  the  south- 
weatem  frontier  ?  Is  it  that  a  barrier 
required  to  be  kept  up  on  the  sides 
of  Holland,  or  Prussia,  while  it  could 
be  safely  abandoned  on  that  of 
France  ?  Is  it  from  the  burgomas- 
ters of  Amsterdam,  and  not  tlie 
Bchools  of  Paris,  that  the  danger  of 
European  freedom  is  to  be  appre- 
hended? Is  Holland,  with  its 
2,500,000  souls,  or  Prussia,  with  its 
12,000,000,  more  formidable  to  the 
independence  of  other  states,  than 
France,  with  its  32,000,000  ?  The 
thing  will  not  bear  an  argument.  The 
peril  .all  lies  on  the  other  side ;  and 
yet  it  is  there  that  all  the  work  of 
demolition  is  to  take  place. 

£ni<]and  is  now  to  pay  for  the  de- 
molition of  the  fortresses  which  she 
erected  fifteen  years  ago.  Would 
not  the  money  required  K>r  this  work 
of  destruction  have  been  fully  as 
well  spent  in  upholding  the  barrier 
for  a  few  years?  What  remains  of 
the  sixty  millions  of  francs  provided 
by  England  for  their  construction, 
is,  according  to  the  French  papers, 
to  be  expended  in  this  demolition. 
Why,  that  sum  would  have  main- 
tained the  barrier  for  twenty  yeai's  I 
Could  not  our  rulers  have  waited 
a  little  before  the  gates  of  Europe 
were  thrown  open  to  French  am- 
bition? Was  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  commence  the  work  of  demo- 
lition while  the  revolutionary  pas- 
sions in  France  were  still  boiling 
over, — when  its  territory  was  brist- 
ling with  bayonets,  and  its  turbulent 
minions  were  clamourine  for  war? 
Can  fortresses,  which  Wellington 
deemed  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
Europe,  immediately  after  its  ambi- 
tion was  tamed  by  the  rout  of  Wa- 
terlooy  be  now  safely  abandoned,  be- 
cause anew  generation  has  succeeded 
in  France^  u^on  whom,  aa  usual,  all 
farmer  experience  is  ioB^-^6ecauBe 
0  a0w  tevolmim  btm  called  ita  tux^ 


bulent  millions  into  activity,  and  the 
misery  consequent  on  suspended  in* 
dustry  is  again,  as  in  17tf4,  urging 
its  government  to  ravage  fort^ign 
states,  and  renew  the  march  of  Piche- 
gru  and  Dumourier  to  Brussels  and 
Amsterdam  ? 

The  conduct  of  our  rulers  on  the 
Belgian  question  is  inexplicable  on 
all  the  ordinary  principles  of  hiiman 
nature.  But  one  word  solves  it: 
France  and  Belgium  are  revolution" 
ary powers;  Mr  Pitt  did  his  utmost 
to  coerce  the  democratic  spirit  ; 
therefore,  our  present  rulers  have 
done  every  thing  they  could  to  en- 
courage it. 

In  making  this  charge,  we  by  no 
meansmean  to  assert  that  Ministers 
are  traitors  to  their  country,  or  intend 
in  what  they  do  to  degrade  or  injure 
Great  Britain.  We  know  perfectly 
they  have  no  such  intention ;  we  be- 
lieve they  thiuk  they  are  promotiug 
its  real  interests,  and  advancing  the 
period  of  general  happiness,  by  break- 
ing down  all  the  barriers  of  Europe 
against  revolutionary  France.  What 
we  say  is,  that  the  long  habit  of  op- 
position has  utterly  perverted  their 
judgment,  and  the  passion  for  inno- 
vation swept  away  their  reason.  We 
put  in  for  them — what  Time  will 
shew.  History  will  be  fain  to  adopt — 
the  plea  of  complete  political  in- 
sanity. 

In  tracing  the  causes  of  their  other- 
wise incomprehensible  policy,  we 
shall  shew,  beyond  all  question,  from 
what  it  has  arisen :  we  shall  not  im- 
merse our  readers  in  a  sea  of  proto- 
cols ;  but,  turniug  these  copious  ri- 
vers of  error  by  their  source,  demon- 
strate in  terms  luce  meridiana  c/a- 
n'ore^,  the  false  principles  from  which 
they  have  flowed,  and  the  ruiuous 
consequences  to  which  they  have 
led. 

Earl  Grey  said,  and  said  justly, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the  pre- 
sent government  were  not  answer- 
able for  the  Belgian  revoluti<m ;  that 
they  found  it  in  activity  when  they 
came  into  office,  and  cannot  be  alone 
saddled  with  the  dangers  which  it 
tlireatens  to  Eiu-ope.    That  is  per- 
fectly true ;  but  it  is  not  from  that 
revolution,  or  the  measures  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  following  on  it, 
that  any  evils  have  arisen.    l\.  \^\\^yc&L 
the  forcible  ml^ii^i«uc^<A^^  K^vt^ 
Powers  between  ^o^^si^  vsA"^*^ 
gium,  and  tla^  V\o\^\  ^%\sWCtf3wa« 
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of  a  revolutionary  kingdom  in  the 
latter  country,  and  the  elevation  of  a 
stranger  to  its  throne,  that  the  whole 
mischievous  consequences  have  flow- 
ed. And  these  acts  are  chargeable  on 
Ministers,  and  Ministers  alone.  It  is 
there  that  the  injustice  began  ;  it  is 
thence  that  the  peril  has  arisen. 

I.  When  the  Belgians,  following 
the  example  of  their  brethren  at  Paris, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  have  a  revolu- 
tion of  their  own,  to  keep  pace  with 
tlie  march  of  events  in  the  French 
capital,  they  succeeded,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  in  driving  the  troops 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  out 
of  Brussels ;  and  Prince  Frederick  of 
Orange  failed  in  an  attempt  to  regain 
possession  of  tliat  capital ;  and  sub- 
sequently all  Flanders,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Antwerp,  shared  in  the 
flame  of  revolt. 

Upon  this  disaster,  tiiie  King  of  the 
Netherlands  applied  to  England  for 
assistance  to  stifle  the  insurrection, 
and  regain  the  dominions  which  were 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  this  was  not  an  occasion  on 
which  Great  Britain  was  either  called 
upon,  or  justified  in  interfering. 
When  the  Allies  guaranteed  to  the 
new  sovereign  his  dominions,  they 
guaranteed  them  only  against  exter- 
nal violence.  They  neitner  had,  nor 
ought  to  have,  any  thing  to  do  with 
its  internal  dissensions. 

The  obvious  course  for  the  Allies 
to  have  pursued  on  this  occasion  was, 
to  have  allowed  the  Belgians  and  the 
Dutch  to  fight  it  out  between  them- 
selves, and  taken  care  only  that  their 
hostilities  did  not  involve  other  coun- 
tries in  warfare.  This  is  the  true 
principle  of  non-intervention  —  a 
principle  which,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  truly  said,  is  the  rule, 
while  interference  is  the  exception. 
It  is  the  principle  which  the  Allies 
pursued  with  regard  tct  Russia  in  its 
fate  contest  with  Poland — a  contest 
which  has  a  great  similarity,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  Belgian  revolt,  with 
this  great  difference,  that  the  grievous 
and  ill-forgotten  wrongs  of  that  un- 
happy country  gave  its  gallant  de- 
fenders an  incomparably  larger  title 
to  public  sympathy  than  the  Belgian 
revolutionists,  who  broke  out  mto 
insurrection,  not  from  reason  or 
grievance,  but  contagion  and  ex- 
awpJe, 

But  there  was  an  obvious  danger 


in  the  continuance  of  hostilities  in 
Belgium  from  the  inflammable  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  France,  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  other  Powers,  and  the 
hazard  that  the  war  there,  if  long 
protracted,  might  involve  all  Europe 
in  conflagration.  To  guard  against 
these  dangers,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the 
King  of  Holland,  agreed  to  use  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain  to  pro- 
cure a  cessation  of  arms,  with  a  view 
to  the  future  and  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  differences  of  tlie  two 
parts  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands' 
dominions. 

This  was  the  whole  which  the  Duke 
had  done  before  he  retired  from 
oflice.  There  was  nothing  as  yet  had 
taken  place  to  prevent  the  crowns 
both  of  Belgium  and  Holland  from 
being  united  on  one  head :  nay,  there 
was  notliing  done  to  preclude  the 
return  of  the  whole  Netherlands  to 
their  original  allejgiance.  An  armis- 
tice and  line  of^  demarcation  had 
merely  been  established;  and  the 
Allied  Powers  had  partly  taken  upon 
themselves,  partly  accepted  at  tlie 
request  of  the  Belligerents,  the  office 
of  mediators,  or  arbiters,  in  the  afliiirs 
of  that  distracted  but  beautiful  part 
of  Europe. 

II.  The  first  error  from  which  all 
our  other  blunders  and  injustice  on 
this  subject  have  flowed,  took  place 
after  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  of- 
fice, in  the  imposition  of  iniquitous 
terms  on  the  King  of  Holland,  the 
recognition  of  a  revolutionary  mon- 
arch in  Belgium,  and  the  fatal  gua- 
rantee of  his  whole  dominion^  and 
art  of  the  Dutch  cities  to  Prince 
eopold.  This  took  place  in  July, 
1831,  eight  months  after  Lord  Grey's 
accession  to  oflice,  and  amidst  the 
fumes  of  Reform  in  this  country. 

This  palpable  interference  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Belgian  insurgents,  was 
accompanied  with  a  declaration,  de- 
barring the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
from  making  war  on  his  former  sub- 
jects, either  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  allegiance,  or  obtain  better 
terms  of  separation  for  himself.  The 
Allies  prescribed  certain  terms  with 
which  both  parties  were  dissatisfied, 
and  at  which  the  Dutch  in  particu- 
lar were  so  indignant,  that  they  de- 
clared they  would  rather  perish  than 
agree  to  them.  It  is  not  surprising 
they  vrcTe  &o  *.  iox  lioX  c^otyV^uX.  \\\\k 
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relhiquiah  all  tide  to  the  throne  of 
Belgium,  we  required  of  him  to  sur- 
reaaer  to  his  revolted  subjects  Lux- 
emberg  and  Limberg,  embracing  the 
fortress  of  Luzemberg,one  of  the  no- 
blest fortified  towns  in  Europe,  and 
Maestiicht^  the  old  frontier  town  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces,  To  nei- 
ther of  these  fortresses  had  the  Bel- 
Eans  the  shadow  of  a  title ;  for 
uxemberg  was  no  part  of  Flanders 
at  all,  but  part  of  the  private  patri- 
monjT  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  and 
Maestricht  had  been,  since  the  rise 
of  Dutch  independence,  one  of  its 
principal  hereoitary  bulwarks.  With 
truth  did  the  King  of  Holland  de- 
clare, tibat  Dutch  independence  could 
not  exist  if  such  terms  were  exacted 
from  him.  You  might  as  well  have 
reouired  from  England  the  surrender 
of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  Such 
is  the  importance  of  Maestricht  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  that  in  the 
course  ofone  of  his  campaigns,  Mar- 
dial  Saxe  declared,  *'  that  the  peace 
lay  in  Maestricht;"  being  well  aware 
that  if  once  that  great  frontier  town 
were  taken  from  Holland,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Dutch  and  English  to 
protract  the  war  would  prove  una- 
vailing. 

Now  what  did  Ministers  do  ?  They 
dec]are4  in  common  with  the  other 
Allies^  tliat  the  first  shot  fired  by  the 
Dutch  at  the  Belgians   would    be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  all  the  Allied 
Powers! — This  was  a  piece  of  the 
grossest  injustice.    What  right  had 
we  to  debar  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands from  striving  to  regain  his  foot> 
lag  in  the  dominions  given  him  by 
tlie  Congress  of  Vienna  ?  What  right 
had  we  to  compel  him  to  surrender 
his  old  frontier  fortress  of  Holland  to  . 
his  revolted  subjects,  and  abandon 
hi 9  ancient  patrimony,  with  its  splen- 
did and  impregnable  fortress,  to  their 
revolutionarygrasp?  Evidently  none : 
the  act  was  a  piece  of  downright  op- 
pression, worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
the  partition  of  Poland.    Ireland  re- 
volts affainst  Great  Britain,  and  suc- 
ceeds, m  tlie  first  fury  of  the  insur- 
rection, in  driving  her  forces  out  of 
all  but  a  few  fortified  posts  in  that 
island.     A  mediation  of  the  other 
powers  in  Europe  takes  place,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  they  declare,  that, 
besides  abandoain^  all  claims  to  the 
Borereigntjr  of  that  country,  England 
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must  surrender  to  its  rebellious  popU" 
lation  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  ;  and 
that  the  first  shot  fired  at  the  Irish 
by  the  English,  to  avoid  these  gall- 
ing terms,  will  be  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  whole 
of  Europe.  What  would  every  man, 
having  a  spark  of  British  valour,  or 
a  drop  of  British  blood  in  his  veins, 
say  to  such  conditions  ?  Yet  this  is 
what  we  deliberately  exacted  of  tlie 
Dutch,  the  ancient  allies  and  faith- 
ful friends  of  Great  Britain ! 

The  King  of  Holland  refused  to 
surrender  his  frontier  towns :  he  pre^ 
ferred  the  chances  of  war  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  humiliation,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  illustrious  house  from 
which  he  sprung,  declared  he  would 
die  in  the  last  ditch  rather  than  aban- 
don them.  His  armies  took  the  field 
— the  revolutionary  rabble  of  Brus- 
sels, brought  out  from  the  shelter  of 
houses,  fied  at  the  first  onset :  two 
defeats,  unprecedented  for  their  dis- 
graceful circumstances,  dissipated 
the  fumes  of  the  Belgian  insurrec- 
tion. A  counter-revolt  was  just 
breaking  out  at  Ghent.  Brussels 
was  witiiin  an  hour  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  forces :  the 
Belgian  question  was  about  to  be 
"  solved,"  by  the  restoration  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  to  his  just 
rights,  amidst  the  universal  acclama- 
tions of  all  but  the  Jacobin  rabble, 
when  the  armies  of  France  and  the 
fieets  of  England  advanced  together 
to  support  the  forces  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  prevent  the  all  but  com- 
pleted triumph  of  justice,  fidelity, 
and  valour. 

That  was  the  fatal  step  which  has 
engendered  all  the  subsequent  diffi- 
culties, and  involved  our  rulers  in 
such  a  maze  of  folly.  Was  there  any 
thing  ever  like  guaranteeing  to  a  re- 
volutionary monarch  his  dominions, 
when  yet  smoking  out  of  the  furnace 
of   insurrection  V — What    business, 
what  right,  had  we  to  guarantee  the 
throne  of  Belgium  to  Leopold?    Is 
this  the  system  of  non-intervention 
which  formed  one  of  the  pledges  of 
Ministers    when    they    came    into 
power  ?  It  is  evident  that  what  they 
call  non-intervention  is  all  on  one 
side;  it  means  never  interfering  in 
favour  of  a  sovereign  against  his  sub- 
jects, but  always  with  tl\e  «vsl\s.\^q^i^ 
against  a  soveteX^. 
The  enormous  ioW^  oi  ^\3kax«»Xft»- 
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iiig  to  Prteee  Lipoid  a  throtte  bo  to  see  what  Lord  Qrty  «aid  on  tki6 
^eoatload  aiid  tottertfig  as  that  of  subject,  and  hot^  be  attempted  t6 
Bel^utM)  dftn  tlever  be  sufflclentll^  justify  so  gross  an  itustance  of  itiVo- 
reprobated,  tt  was  a  pieee  of  pOsu  liitlonary  interference.  He  etoS^ 
tive  idjuitiee  to  Holland ;  because,  the  difficulty ;  he  absolutely  said 
while  we  declihed  tO  guarantee  to  the  nothing  on  this  the  vital  point  ta  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  his  revolted  whole  Belgian  questidn.  He  said 
Belglati  rtdbjects,  we  had  no  sort  Of  that  Belgium  and  Holland  had  been 
ditineilUy  in  guaranteeing  his  revolted  four  months  Aeparated,  and  it  was 
subjects  against  the  King  of  the  Ne«    evident  they  could  not  be  ^ain  uni- 

.  .  ^^    f,  j^  ^^  evident  !*'— This  is  aiic 

easy  way  of  defendinc^  a  proposition 
which  is  Utterly  indefensible,  and 
avoiding  an  objection  which  is  alto- 
gether insurmountable,  ts  the  se- 
garation  of  every  countrjr  etndent, 
ecause  for  four  months  it  has  been 
in  a  state  of  revolt  ?  Has  Earl  Grey 
fbr^ot  that  six  long  years  of  warfare^ 
and  the  destruction  of  five  great  ar- 
maments had  taken  place  in  Greeccu 
before  the  Allied  POWerd  ventured 
on  the  doubtful  measure  of  defend- 
ing the  Christians  of  the  Morea  fVonX 
Egyptian  extermination?  Has  he 
forgot  that  France  recovered  its 
dominion  In  La  Vendue,  after  four 
bloody  campaigns,  and  the  exter- 
mination of  a  million  of  men  T  If 
"four  months**  is  the  period  assigned 


therlands.  We  guaranteed  the  revo- 
liltionary,  but  declined  to  guarantee 
the  legitimate  throne  i  we  supported 
Hie  revolted  Belgians,  but  refused  to 
do  any  thing  in  favour  of  the  dispos- 
■essea  Dutch.  And  this  is  called 
HoH-intervention,  and  holding  the 
Balmce  even  between  the  aristo- 
<;ratic  and  democratic  divisions  of  the 
world  I 

What  we  ihould  have  done  in  these 
£frt!nmstances,  Is  perfectly  obvious. 
We  bad  thdine^,  and  rightly  refused, 
10  aid  the  Khig  of  the  Netherlands 
tn  his  quarrel  with  his  Belgian  sub- 
jects; and  on  the  same  principle  we 
flhotdd  have  refused  to  aid  the  Bel- 
gfan  revolutionists  in  their  quarrel 
wHh  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
*  A  clear  stage  and  no  favour"  should 
liave  been  our  principle.  We  should 


for  recovering  dominion,  under  paifl 
have  said  to  Leopold — "  Oo,  if  you  of  having  a  revolutionary  sovereign 
droose,  to  Belgium ;  make  what  you  guaranteed  on  the  throne  of  the  re* 
ean  of  the  throne  of  the  barricades  j    volted  province— why  was  not  this 


Imt  do  not  expect  us  to  aid  yoU 
against  our  ancient  ally,  or  give  that 
succour  to  Menaced  democracy 
which  we  have  so  recentlv  refused 
to  endangered  royalty."  This  would 
feally  have  been  non-intervention; 
this  would  have  been  acting  justly ; 
this  would  have  kept  England  free 
ft6tA  embarrassments ;  and  this 
would,  long  ere  this,  have  extinguish- 
ed the  flame  which  threatens  to  fn- 
vo/Ive  the  world  in  Its  conflagration. 
No  mortal  now  doubts  that  if  the 
Butch  had  been  fet  alone,  they  would, 
fest  autumn,  have  easily  crushed  the 
Belgian  insurrection,  and  restored 
freedom,  order,  and  happiness  to 
13ke  beautiful  but  agonized  and  wi- 
thering provinces  of  Flanders. — 
What  paralysed  them  In  ^e  midst  of 
success,  and  stayed  the  uplifted  arm 


measure  of  justice  dealt  out  to  the 
Imperial  Autocrat  during  his  nine 
months*  campaign  against  Poland  ? 
Why  was  army  after  army  allowed 
to  be  precipitated  on  that  heroic 
land,  at  the  very  time  that  not  a 
soldier  was  allowed  to  advance  from 
Holland  into  Belgium  ?  Let  us  take 
care  that  this  principle  is  not  applied 
against  ourselves,  and  a  revolution- 
ary monarch  installed  on  the  throno 
of  Ireland,  because  "foUr  months 
have  elapsed,"  and  the  British  autho- 
rity is  not  re-established  in  that 
island.  Trulv,  when  we  recollect 
the  long  and  faithful  alliance  of  Hot- 
land  with  Great  Britain,  and  attend 
to  the  conduct  of  this  country  to- 
wards her  monarch  in  the  period  of 
his  misfortunes,  we  are  not  surpri^ea 
that  the  Dutch  captains  have  resol- 


of  lawful  authority?  The  army  of  ved  to  blow  up  tneir  vessels  rather 

Gerard  and  the  fleet  of  Codrington :  than  strike  to  the  flag  of  England, 
wie  power  of  France  and  the  dread        It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  our 

€^ England;  the  arms  of  a  revolu-  conduct  towards  Holland  has  been 

ttonary  monarch,  and  the  fleets  of  an  utterly  inexcusable  ;  tliat  we  have^ 

*^I  uS£  *f  ""^n^stJ^tion.  under  the  specious  name  of  preser- 

nc  loofted,  and  looked  anxiously,  ting  the  peace  of  Europe,  andby  the 


r 

ito^J  Hi  JSetffidh  Qatsiton. 

ad  of  nilsfifyin^  pf obcbis,  vetted 
an  act  of  downright  spoliation;  and, 
'Miti  tlie  words  of  freedom  and 
lip^y  in  dtir  inoiitlis,  engaged  iii  ^ 
f^siem  of  revolutionary  aggression 
and  deqiotie  partition.  History  will 
(ilasathfs  flagrant  oppression  toward^ 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
ibe  strangulation  of  Venice  and  the 
partition  of  Poland,  isihd  declare  that 
the  rise  of  tempestuous  democracy 
in  England  has  been  attended  with  an 
inst»ice  of  national  vacillation^  and 
an  exertion  ot  despotic  ambition,  un« 
paralleled  in  the  long  period  of  its 
tranauillity  and  freedom. 
^  lIL— The  fatal  step  of  interferinjg 
between  the  Kine  of  the  Netherlands 
and  his  rebellious  subjects,  and 
ffuaranteeine  to  the  latter  the  revo* 
lotionary  throne  which  they  had 
erected  on  the  foundation  of  the 
barricades,  explains  at  once  th^ 
otherwise  inexplicable  act  of  aban^ 
doning  the  barrier  of  Wellington  and 
Marlborough  against  France,  tt  was 
no  doubt  an  ol^ect  to  establish  a  re- 
volutionary monarch  in  Belgium ; 
but  it  was  a  still  grater  object  to 

S reserve  the  good-will  of  France-^ 
le  great  focus  and  centre  of  repub- 
lican pr6p^ndism.  But  the  eleva- 
tion 01  a  Prince^  with  British  feelings 
and  a  British  connexion,  to  the  throne 
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'  We  afffiii!  repeat  tia!  ive  06  h6i 
accuse  Ministers  of  an  intentlbii  to 
sftcrifice  the  iflterestri  of  Great  Brf- 
tdin  Iti  thfd  uiiparalleled  btoceedftfg'; 
What  we  say  is,  that  their  nndet- 
^tkfidln^s  hav6  become  so  warped  by 
opposition  to  their  pbllticid  ofypo* 
nents,  that  tfiey  ln*e  ihcap^le  of  per- 
ieMng  thci  cttosequences  of  tndt 
ikctions ;  and  that  they  hate  wdund 
up  their  political  existence  so  bdin- 
ptetely  with  the  cause  df  re^cflutioti 
abroad  and  intiovation  ti  hoid^  that 
tbey  lire  uti&ble  tb  extricate  tibem- 
selves  from  the  perilous  toh*eilt-^ 
We  have  no  dotibt  that  Tane:^and 
cleftrly  perceived  the  coilsequencefii 
of  all  these  measures,  ahd  we lionour 
him  as  a  true  pdtriot  for  doing  what 
he  has  done.  It  was  ad  much  h!l 
duty  to  urg^,  by  diplomatic  6rt,  and 
the  specious  guide  of  a  new  era  id 
human  affairs,  the  demolition  of  the 
fortresses,  as  ft  was  Wellington'^ 
duty  hy  military  forcfe  to  com'pel 
their  formation.  What  we  reprobatcl 
is  the  fumes  of  democracy  and  the 
spirit  of  faction  which  blind  and  in- 
fatuate the  human  mlAd,  and  maka 
men  adopt  measures  fof  the  further- 
ance of  particular  Interests,  or  thd 
support  of  lon^  ciierished  ideas, 
fraught  with  lasting  disaster,  benefi- 
cial only  to  their  enemies,  and  whicli 


of  Belgium,  necessarily  gave  um-    their  own  judgment,  if  applied  im- 
brage  to  French  ambition,  and  might    partially  to  the  subject,  would  be  the 


possibly  threaten  the  ultimate  acqui 
Bition  of  the  Low  Countries  by  that 
ambitious  power.  iSomething,  there- 
fore, required  to  be  done  to  calm  tlie 
effervescence,  of  the  Palais  Royal— 
Bomething  to  heal  the  wounded  pride 
of  the  heroes  of  the  barricaaes— 
something  to  give  an  eamjest  that 
the  march  of  Pumourier  to  Brussels 
might  again  be  renewed ;  and  Ant- 
werp again  beeoMe  the  pivot  of  in- 
tasion  and  aggression  on  this  coun- 
try* To  aecoMplisfa  these  objects^ 
the  barrier  fortresses  were  sacrifi- 
ced ;  the  fruit  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo abandoned ;  and  Belgium  for 
0ver  rendered  arevolutionary  power, 
by  throwing  down  die  gates  between 
H  and  republican  Prance.  With 
truth  does  the  Constituti0nnel  declare, 
that  this  single  act  has  **  inverted  the 
relative  position  of  Flanders  to  France 
ted  the  Allied  Powers;  instead  of 
being  the  advanced  post  of  Europe 
aMJnst  Prance,  it  has  become  the 
advanced   post   of  France  against 


^•' ••..*»•»*»  '* 


first  to  condemn. 

Let  not  the  illusion  be  cherished^ 
ihat  because  Leopold  once  was  intl- 
matelv  connectea,  and  long  has  resi- 
ded in  this  country,  therefore  by 
placing  him  on  the  throne,  we  esta- 
blish British  influence  in  that  impor- 
tant kingdom,  and  can  afford  to  de- 
stroy the  fortresses  from  the  ascend- 
ency we  have  acquired  over  the  go- 
yernment  It  is  not  past  recolled- 
tions,  but  future  expectations  or  pre? 
9ent  necessities,  which  govern  man- 
kind. By  placing  Leopold  on  the 
throne  of  Belgium,  with  the  French 
armies  within  three  days*  march  of 
Brussels,  and  an  open  road  unguard- 
ed by  fortresses  oetweeti  them,  we 
necessarily  threw  him  into  the  arm^ 
of  that  power.  Whether  he  forget* 
the  princess  Charlotte  in  the  arms  of 
a  Princess  of  France  or  not,  certain 
it  is,  that  ne  will  abandon  English 
interest  in  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
iog  French  connexion.  What  can  the 
fleets  or  the  money  of  England  d 
to  nrotect  his  onen  and  i^ottifie 
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froatien  from  Manb»]  Soi^lt.  at  the 
kudaf  100,000  Fr«t)ch soldiers?  Is 
it  to  be  expect«d  tbst  be,  a  revolu- 
tionarr  moaorch,  is  to  lewue  bimselF 
with  Au>tiia,  Uolland,  FruBala,  and 
Euaala,  the  heads  of  the  ariahicratic 
p«rtf ,  to  reuBt  the  aggresiious  gf  re- 
publicsii  France?  Aa  well  may  the 
lion  be  expected  to  lie  down  with 
the  kid,  or  the  wolf  with  the  lamb. 
It  ia  obsiouB,  tEiererore,  that  Leopold 
la  penuauenil  f  and  unaToidablrmade 
a  rerolutiouary  power ;  be  Uvea  and 
braathea  only  in  a  rerolutaooar;  at- 
nKHftlierfl,  and  the  raomant  that  the 
prlncipUB  of  democraCT  are  over- 
turned in  France,  be  falls,  as  a  ne- 
oeflsarr  append  ^e,  to  the  ffrouad. 
The  interest,  therefore,  the  exlsteDca 
of  the  preunt  government  of  Bel- 
gium, ia  iudisaolublf  wound  up  with 
ue  continuaace  of  the  revolut'onarf 
regime,  and  the  Hsceodenc;  of  the 
power  of  France,  the  chief  fountain 
of  revolutionarfpTOpagandisniiinthe 
couDtrf  which  has  always  been  the 
grand  theatre  of  the  contests  of  Bri- 
tain for  European  iadependence;  and 
we,  the  ancient  bulwark  of  order  and 
freedom,  have  bound  ourselves  to 
guarantee  bis  throne  of  the  barri- 
cades on  the  fields  illustrated  by  the 
exploits  of  Hatlboroueh,  and  within 
sleht  of  the  Lion  of  Waterloo  1 

IV.  But  thi*  Is  not  all ;  new,  and 
to  this  country  equally  galling  coQ- 
Be(|tteace8,  Lave  resulted  from  this 
eeparation  of  Holland  from  Bulgimn, 
which  we  actually  produced,  by  pre- 
venting their  reunion  when  the 
Dutch  monarch  was  on  the  point  of 
effecting  it.  This  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  Uie  Suisian  Dutch  Loan,  Uie 
most  palpable  and  evident,  though 
by  no  means  the  most  serious,  error 
committed  by  the  innavating  admi- 
nistration. 

To  ui 
Wily  ne 
18l&,oi 
meat  of 
luids,& 
orL.5,0( 
to  Holla 
King  of 
Britain. 
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force  which  she  retted  In  the  Ne- 
therlands from  IS15  to  1619. 

As  this  was  the  object  of  the  tr  eny, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  puraoBe  for 
which  it  was  destined,  waald  be  en- 
tirely at  an  end  if  Belgium  ieere  ae- 
pvated  from  Holland.  It  cetttabied, 
therefore,  an  eipress  clause  libera- 
ting England  m  the  event  of  Mcli  a 
separation  taking  place.  The  words 
are,  "  It  is  hereby  understood  and 
agreed  between  the  high  contracting 
parties,  that  the  said  payments  on 
the  part  of  their  majesties  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  King  oT 
Great  Britain,  shall  eeast  and  Jeter- 
mint,  should  the  possession  and  bo- 
vereignly  (which  God  forbldj  of  the 
Belgic  provinces,  at  any  time,  pass, 
or  be  severed  from  the  domtnlons  of 
his  majesty  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, previous  to  Hie  complete  li- 
quidation of  the  same." 

Nothing  could  be  more  expresi 
than  this  clause.  It  declares  the  ob- 
ligation of  England  at  an  end.  If 
FTanders  shoum  ever  be  separated 
from  Holland.  When  the  separsiion 
took  place,  therefore,  not  only  with 
our  full  knowledge,  but  by  our  active 
In  terferen  ce;whenwe  had  guaranteed 
to  Leopold  his  revolutionary  throne, 
and8entourfleet,in  conjunction  •with 
the  armies  of  France,  for  his  defence, 
the  condition  suspensive  of  the  ob- 
ligation had  occurred.  The  UutA 
government  accordingly  viewed  th« 
matter  In  that  light;  for  as  soon  as  the 
separation  took  place,  they  censed  to 
make  any  farther  payments  on  ac- 
count of  the  loan.  It  is  clear  Bng'- 
land  was  entitled  to  have  done  Ae 


new  kh 

and  the  barrier  fortreseee  Afainat 

France,  and  accordingly  a  part  of  the 

consideration  which  she  gave  for  the 

,  bflBd.  waa  dlKtanted  &  the  laree 


or  the  discussion  of  the  subject  In 
Parliament  might  have  led  to  awk- 
ward disclosures  during  the  trane- 
■m.  To  avoid 
t  nelAer  Md 
rlisment,  nor 
dhldendeon 
econdidmie, 
\m,  SB  if  the 
n  had  never 
IfeUierianda 
cttnd  united 
.     And  this 
fVom  having 
>nt  the  sepa- 
nuion  of  the  Netherlands,  "  we  had 
been,"  aa  the    Timet  expresses  it, 
"  from  the  very  firet,  the  most  stre- 
nuous advocates  for  the  settlement 
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ot-  RuBsIan  Dutch  Loan  nliich  can  be 

id,  ureed.    It   drirei  Ministers  into  a 

far  dilemniB  from  which  it  is  imposeible 

ey  toeacape.    If theywererightinfor- 

ct-  warding,  hy  every  means  in  their 

ad  power,  the  separation  of  Holland  and 

V  Belgium,  they  were  clearly  wrong 

be  in  continuing  payment  of  the  public 

he  money  on  account  of  the  loan ;  if 

to  they  were  right  in  continuing  the 

ig'  payment  of  the  loan,  they  were  aa 

la-  clearly  wrong  In  the  previous  mea- 

th  Bures  which  led  to  the  fleparation. 

t0  taj  that  a  aepsiadon  which  had  But  first  to  urge  on  the  separation, 

been  in  a  manner  caused  by  her-  and  hinder  the  reunion,  and  then 

iOJr,  .should  hare  been  taken  ad-  continue  the  payment  which  tiieir 

nai^e  of  lo  avoid  the  paymeitl,"  otraacthad  caused  to  cease  being 

It  ia  needless  to  say  any  thing  on  obligatory,  is  a  concatenation  of  ab- 

dw  legal  question,  as  to  whether  the  surdity  rarely  paralleled  in  the  an- 

amdluoa  Buspensive   of   the  bond  nals  of  diplomacy. 

kad  occurred.    The  greatest  legal  AccordingtoLordBrougham'aar- 

nithoritiea  of  England,  Lord  Eidon,  guments.we  should  be  bound  tocon- 

Sr  £.  Sugden,  Sir  James  Scarlett,  tinue  the  payment  though  the  Ne- 

m  unanimous  that  it  had.  There  Is  therlandi  were  tmit«r^  to  France  by 

IB  iend  therefore  of  the  legal  ques-  Toluntaryunion;  "because," says  he, 

tion.  "it  was  external  conquest,  notinter- 

'.  But  it  is  said  that,  though  free  in  naldislocation, which wasthesuHpen- 

Inr,  we  were  bound  in  honour  and  eive  condition."  That  is,  we  should 

Sity;  and  we  at  once  admit  that  a  be  hound  to  continue  a  conditional 

t  of  honour  must  be  paid.    But  payment,  intended  to    prevent  an 

'vhy  ia  it  aaid  by  Lord  Brougham  event,  when  the  very  event  meant  to 

llmtitwaaadebt  which  England ivas  be  guarded  against  has  occurred, 

boun^  In  Ikonour  to  discharge  P    Be-  Nothlr^  more  decJstve  to  shew  the 

etXinrRutBla  had  done  nothing  to  absurdity  of  the  proceeding  can  be 

produce  the  separation  of  Holland  imagined. 

■a^jBelnum,  and  therefore  could  WedonotsomuchblameMioisters 

net  be  fairly  implicated  in  the  conse-  for  continuing  the  payments   that 

nfie»  of  a  proceeding  to  which  shouldhavebeendonebyParMament- 

lad  not  been  accessory.  ary  authority,  as  for  other  parts  of 


But  obaerve  what  this  argument  the  transaction;  the  omission  of  that 

implieaaa  to  the  objects  of  the  bond,  which  could  be  supplied  bya  bill  of 

It  admita  that  tbe  object  of  the  un-  Indemnity,  is  a  matter  of  compara- 

dertaklDC  by  England  was  to  interest  tively  littie  importance.    What  we 

RumIs  m  the  preservation  of  the  charge  them  with  is,  the  enormous 

United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  error  of  having  promoted,  by  such 

and  yet  we  were  avowedly  the  par-  decisive  means  as  they  did,  tM  tepa- 

tiea  iriw  broke  it  up.    We  first  un<  ration  qf  Holland  and  Beigium,  in 

dertalieadebtofL,5,()00,000,inorder  the  faceof  the  clear  interests  of  Eng- 

to  aaouie  tbecDiuo/i^fioR  of  aking-  land,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 

doiBf  w«  tben  become  "  the  most  heavy  imrdena  vrfalch  they  now  hold 

a  advocates"  for,  and  chief  outas  irremovab1e,'whichthenation 

intain  effec^ng,  its  disloea-  bad  undertaken,  in  order  to  secure 

;  and.tiien  we  go  on  paying  tbe  their  vnion.    That  is  the  fatal  error  ; 

debt  wUch  waa  contracted  to  per-  the  error  whichlsnowlrremediable, 

p4ttiU0  a»d  ensure  its  consolidation,  which  has  lost  to  Great  Britain  the 

U  tbe  face  of  a  condition  which  pro-  whole  fruit  of  the  batUe  of  Water- 

.  Tided  for  ita  cessetion  on  that  event,  loo,  and  complicated  its  foreign  di- 

Thla  appears  tp  ua  to  he  by  far  the  ptomacy  in  a  way  which  no  human 

•ttoiiganTiewof  thequeationoftbe  wisdom  will  be  able  to  unravel. 


•  2^^  FO.  ^  laSi.  +  Debate,  Tturaaai,  Wa^3w>.\%'!ft. 


narj  erpendluirp. 


TU  fielffia»  QuHlim.  [¥«Mb 

•ovtUnit.  XUwtMtedvOpnriM, 
HkBj  would  DCTer  t>Bve  •dired  fnm 
Valenctennet-  The  iuatritiif  bMB» 
sd  them  in  Italr— tba  boaM»  ^  dv- 
iqocracy  twine  lo  oothing,  «>4  A* 
inarc))  pf  rerolution  wu  ^peedilf 
decked  to  (hi  loutfa  of  ths  A'P^ 

J  be  or)g;insl  (rin  i^  our  BelgU^lq- 
nence  hu  ^>w|^  that  Inaaw  «pt- 
tarn  of  ooDcedioff  to  tb«  pooKlua, 
which  lighted  Bnttol  with  uw  fim 
pf  cpnfll^ntioii.  Hid  pFOiniMf,  we 

iong,  to  iDTolTe  the  world  in  i(i 
lamM,  No  rerolutiouBTr  ^Mgsr  w«f 
ever  yet  arprtad  bf  conceMlon  t«  dw 
demiwda  of  denuKTacr,  anr  ^ipre 
than  any  nob  waa  diBperaad  bf  dj- 
lu  from  ila  apprpMh-  Wa  havii  afen 
what  |he  eyaMM  of  concaaaitn  )fd  pt 
at  ^riitol ;  and  tba  condupt  of  Qo- 
vernmaDtt  in  regard  to  ttekiom,  tft- 
peara  to  have  baen  foquded  09  tke 
■atne  principlea-—*'  Copcede  evatr 
tfaingtotheBelfrian  and  Pariiian  motw 
— BTDidoTeirihlQgwbfcbMntrritate 
them— diamantle  the  fortiesaei,  to 
ke^  them  In  gopd  hiflpour."  IVae 
are  die  principlea  on  wblob  wt  hura 
acted.  The  sendlDg  Iho  I4tb  Dm- 
goooa  out  of  the  burning  0)17,  la  not 
withoat  a  parallel  in  aendiog  the 
fortresMa  out  of  the  burning  p««ti- 


It  it  urged  for  Hlulttwa.  that  If  we  What  we  «AokU  hna  done  In  Aia 
had  not  Interfered  to  arrest  the  King  oriila  is  HiffioicDtlf  plain.  We  ihould 
of  Qqlland  when  abovt  to  TanquisE  nallg  have  followed  out  the  aynem 
the  Belgiani,  the  inevitabla  ooiiae-  of  noo-interfercncat  we  should  have 
quence  would  bsve  been,  that  thB  donanflthiqgeitfaertoreafaweCharlea 
newlf-ereiitod  klpgdon  would  have  to  the  ^rone  of  Fianoe,  or  the  King 
been  lubdued,  and  that  lastaotly  of  t)ie  Netherlands  to  ikat  of  Bel- 
France  would  hare  poured  in  her  ar-  slum  1  but  we| should  have  dona  W 
miea,  and  the  peage  of  Europe  would  llttla  wprevtnltkem  from  end  eavour- 
havB  been  deitrored.  We  have  no  Ing  to  regaio  them.  We  should  have 
doubt  Aat  the  French  would  have  allowed  the  Belgiana  to  choose  wbtt 
done  tbi?,  koowiilft  as  ther  did,  that  SoTereigo  thejr  liked,  or  adopt  what 
A  Refonulng  4'^t^i')ii*^ion>  who  form  of^goFernment  they  preferred, 
bad  adopted  their  visionary  ideas  of  on  the  condition  only,  that  Belgium 
^eedom,  waa  at  the  head  of  affiiifs  waa  tobepartof  tbaQeniMulc  Oob- 
in  this  country.  But  would  they  federation,  audita  f«beaaeBltitruat- 
liare  dona  K  tfPitt  or  Welliogton  ed  to  the  eurretllance  of  the  Allied 
kad  been  at  nte  helm  ?  Would  they  Powera.  and  that  they  were  to  figkt 
ksve  ventured  to  beard  Burope  hi  h  out,  without  foreign  aid,  with  ilMbr 
armq,  If  Eiuland  had  been  at  iupro-  anident  Sorere^.  We  W«-e  eati- 
per  phu»  iti  the  van  of  independ-  tied  to  demand  thia,  beaanae  lliftir 
flnce  and  freedom,  instead  of  ahik-  fortnasea,  though  locdly  ailuaisd  in 
ing  Into  Ae  second  Hoe  behind  the  Belgium,  were,  in  fact,  the  common 
throna  of  the  burleadaa  i  b  waa  the  property  of  the  Allied  Powera,  and 
•lUaoca  with  England— the  knffw-  the  barrier,  not  of  Bdglum,  but  of 
ledge  that  we  hM  guaranteed  Hie  Europe.  Ila4tvedonatEia,w«w««ld 
throne  of  Belgium  to  Leopold  as  well  hare  preserved  oor  good  fwUi  invlo- 
U  wem,  wUch  rendered'die  French  late  to  our  andeul  imiee ;  we  would 


km§  SiUH  M  jwit  eanso  ^  com-  outncei  must  ba,  to  tbe  l«it  degree' 

el  to  ifoUaodi  we  would  bave  aia«stroi)S|*  and  that  equajl^wbetlmr 

emlNurraqaed  by  no  guarantee  tbe  oth^r  powerg  do  or  do  not  ra^f 

IQ.  rvYohidoiiarx  powers ;  wo  would  the  treaty. 

jiavt  preeerved  t)io  important  bar-  V  they  do  not  ratifyy  tba  powers 

itor  ifi^t^  Netherlands ;  we  would  which  have  plunged  into  the  torrent 

liave  permitted  the  King  of  Holland  must  bear  the  weight  of  all  Europe, 

to  imiVe  tbe  Belgian  question,  by  e^-  We  know  what  that  is  i  we  felt  it  i<L 

tirpalingt  amidst  the  applause  of  all  the  war  with  Napoleon ;  we  are  |ipw 

weK  of  sense  in  the  country,  the  groaning  under  its  effects.   And  this 

AjniM  of  Brussels  jacobinism  j  and  terrible  burden  is  now  to  be  undeiw 

fna^i  dq;>ri?ed  of  this  advanced  taken  a  second  time,  to  uphold  a  r»- 

poet  of  revolution,  would  have  cea-  volutionary   throne;    to   keep  the 

ssd  tQ  be  formidable  to  Eurojie.  We  eagles  of  France  in  the  Low  tk>un- 

dmvld  bave  told  that  power,  in  con-  tries ;  to  undo  all  that  Marlborougb, 

jimcitiw  with  Russia,  Prussia,  and  and  Nelson,  and  Wellington  have 

Austria*  that  we  would  allow  no  in-  done ;  to  overturn  tiie  balance  of 

.  terfereiQce  by  them  in  favour  of  the  power,  and  prepare  the  second  sub- 

Fiemiab  insurrection,  and  that  the  Jugation  of  the  continent  by  repub- 

^i  aquadron  of  horse  which  crossed  lican  armies, 

the  Iklgian  frontier  should  be  the  If  they^do  ratify  it,  we  have  the 

stenal  for  900,000  men  crossing  the  satisfaction  of  havmg  completed  the 

Ithlne.    This  would  have  been  non-  spoliation  of  our  ancient  ally ;  of  ha- 

isteryention  on  both  sides ;  whereas  ving  permanently  fixed  FrencJi  as- 

tte  present  system  has  forced  us  in-  cendency  and  republican  principles 

to  violent  interference  in  favour  of  in  the  Low  Countries;  of  naving  in 

fto  revolutionary  power,  and  expo-  effect  advanced  the  tricolor  flag  to 

fodua  to  the  peril  of  a  war,  against  Mayence  and  Antwerp;  of  having 

alike  all  our  lormer  allies,  and  the  restored  to  France  the  mighty  lever 

ml  interests  pf  the  country,  who-  by  which  she  shook  and  desolated 

ther  they  are  to  be  under  republican  the  world  under  Napoleon*  and  im- 

09  monarchical  guidance.  posed  upon  posterity  the  necessity 

.  Y. — This  brings  us  to  the  last  step  of  undertaking  a  long  and  hs^ardouB 

in  ihia  concatenation  of  incapacity  war,  to  regain  what  their  ancestors 

and  blindneas->^the  signature  of  the  bad  bravely  won,  and  their  rulers  In 

late  treatjT  by  France,  England,  and  a  moment  pf  infatuation  had  aban- 

Bel^umy  in  effect  guaranteeing  the  doned. 

ftVMUtionary  throne  to  Leopold,  and  And  these  disasters  are  the  natural 

Uading  us  to  uphold  that  tottering  consequences,  and  will  be  the  just 

and  vacillating   revolutionary  mo-  retribution,  of  the  innovating  and 

nareh,  against  the  united  force  of  ail  revolutionary  passions  which  have 

the  roat  of  the  continent  This  treaty  seized  upon  the  nation  within  the 

is  at  present  only  signed  by  three  last  fifteen  months. 

Cwers  a  the  ratification  of  the  others  The  spirit  of  Propagandism  is  the 
I  not  3Pet  arrived,  and  probably  accompaniment  in  every  age  of  the 
never  will.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  revolutionary  fury,  and  is  the  excess 
Ei^land»wiihout  its  Allies,  has  cross-  which  Providence  has  appointed  to 
ed  the  lUihloon,  and  we  are  irrevo-  lead  to  its  destruction.  A  free  state 
cabljr  pledgedto  the  support  of  two  does  not  disquiet  itself  about  its 
aevolutionary Uirones.  neighbours:  Switzerland,  Holland, 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  and  England,  reposed  for  centuries 
d^foiktura  of  this  treaty  is  die  most  without  seeldng  to  revoludonise  or 
vaah  and  fMl  act  of  tiie  present  Ad-  disturb  any  of  uieir  neighbours.  But 
ndniOraUon,  teeming  as  it  does  with  it  is  otherwise  with  the  revoludon- 
impvudent  and  perilous  proceedings,  ary  passion.  It  ever  seeks  for  pro- 
Foff  who  can  repeal  a  signed  treaty  ?  sely tes,  and  strives  to  prop  up  its 
▲n  Act  of  Parliament  may  be  repeal-  internal  weakness  by  an  arr^  of  sl- 
ed; a  faulty  oonstitution  may  be  milar  passions  in  all  the  adjoining 
amended ;  but  a  treaty  of  guarantee  states.  Republican  France  began  the 
cannot  be  got  quit  of  without  a  vio-  system  of  surrounding  itself  with 
lation  of  pubnc  faith.    Its  conse-  afi^lialed  iep>i\A\c^  u^  ^^  v|%\kqx 
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destrofed  first  its  liberties,  and  then  treaties,  and  all  the  gratitude  due  to 

its  independence.    We  have  rushed  past  services ;  that  we  turned  fierce- 

into  the  same  system ;  we  must  have  ty  on  our  Allies  who  implored  our 

a  Uttle  advanced  work  of  innovation  assistance  in  the  -hour  <h  trial;:  and 

on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  imi-  to  gain  the  i4>plauae  ofja^ijckl^aad 

tation  of  the  great  parent  of  demo-  despicable  revolutionary  Biob,  for- 

cracy,  and  our  madness  will  bring  got  alike. all  the  examples  of  past 

upon  the  nation  the  same  punish-  glory  and  all  the  anticipations  oi  fu- 

jnent  tore  renown.    The  consequence  of 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  outset  the  sins  of  individuals  fall  upon 
of  tlus  paper,  that  to  support  Bel-  themselves  alone,  and  their  imme- 
gium  against  France,  ana  Poland  diate  connexions:  the  punishment 
against  Hussia,  is  the  obvious  policy  of  national  delinquencies  falls  ^  on 
of  all  the  European  stafes ;  because  whole  races  of  men,  and  is  visited 
it  is  from  these  great  potentates  that  on  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
the  chief  danger  to  their  liberties  is  of  those  who  have  violated  their 
to  be  fmprehended.  By  our  infatua-  duty.  Already  we  be^in  to  feel  tiie 
ted  poncy»  we  have  contrived  at  the  punishment  of  our  national  offences, 
same  time  to  increase  both  these  dan-  m  the  consequences  to  which  they 
gers ;  we  have  opened  Flanders  to  lead  at  home,  and  the  contempt 
France  at  the  very  moment  that  the  which  they  engender  abroad.  Anew 
payment  we  took  upon  ourselves  to  and  burdensome  tax,  it  is  said,  will 
Kussia  enabled  it  to  break  down  the  be  laid  on  the  nation  as  the  first  fruit 
independence  of  Poland.  Thus  this  and  first  recompense  of  its  revolu- 
fatal  step,  of  establishing  a  revolu-  tionary  passions;  the  rich  will  be 
tionary  throne  in  Belgium,  promises  restrained  in  their  enjoyments,  the 
to  be  equally  ruinous  to  the  liberties  poor  stinted  in  their  subsistence,  in 
of  eastern  and  western  Europe;  it  consequence  of  the  perilous  and 
has  already  enabled  Paskewitsch  to  guilty  desires  which  they  have  con- 
renew  the  triumph  of  Suwarrow  at  curred  in  indulging.  Already  the 
Warsaw,  and  it  has  gained  for  France  character  of  an  Ei^lishman,  once 
all  the  advantages  of  the  march  of  ti^e  object  of  universal  esteemi  has 
Dumourier  to  Brussels.  shared  in  every  European  state  in 

We  tell  the  people  of  England,  and  the  odium  consequent  upon  the  pro- 
they  will  jperhaps  remember  our  ceedings  of  its  government ;  and  the 
warning  voice  when  the  period  of  national  reputation,  once  the  pollur 
retribution  arrives,  that  they  will  star  of  honour  and  fidelity,  has  be«i 
suffer,  and  suffer  deeply,  for  this  darkened  by  the  vacillation  and  in- 
desertion  of  national  duty,  and  this  capacity  of  democratic  ascendency, 
violation  of  public  right.  Europe  But  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
will  not  forget  that  we  strove  to  our  punishment  is  to  stop  here,  or 
bully  second-rate  powers  into  a  sus-  the  character  and  independence  of 
pension  of  all  efforts  to  regain  their  England  to  emerge  unharmed  from 
dominions,  and  a  surrender  of  their  a  crisis  so  perilous  to  its  fate.  Long 
ancient  ];>ossessions  to  their  rebel-  and  costly  wars  must  be  undertaken 
lious  subjects,  at  the  very  time  that  to  reconquer  the  barrier  which  has 
we  said  nothing  in  favour  of  an  he-  been  abandoned ;  national  disaster 
roic  race  striving  to  regain  their  lost  and  humiliation  incurred  to  expiate 
independence  on  the  shores  of  the  the  sins  which  have  been  commit- 
Vistula;  that  we  aided  the  cause  of  ted;  torrents  of  blood  shed  to  re- 
rebellion  when  we  had  nothing  to.  gain  the  character  which  has. been 
urge  in  favour  of  that  of  independ-  lost  Happy  if,  in  this  chaos  of  de- 
ence,  and  gave  to  those  who  had,  mocratic  passion,  the  national  inde- 
without  a  shadow  of  reason,  violated  pendence  and  freedom  is  not  de- 
their  duty  towards  their  sovereign,  stroyed,  and  we  emerge  from  the 
that  which  we  refused  to  those  who  revolutionary  furnace  without,As  in 
had  nobly  stood  in  adversity  by  their  ancient  Rome,  having  lost  our  liber- 
prostrated  country.  She  will  not  ties ;  or,  as  in  modern  Venice,  sacri- 
for^t  that,  amidst  the  fumes  of  inno-^  ficed  our  independence, 
ration,  we  forgot  all  the  honour  of 
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"  '  '  '  WHAT  OAUSBD  THE  BRISTOL  RIOTS  ? 


■'■''Th*iib  is  not  a  city,  town,  villi^,  of  contradiction  from  any  man  of 
Wrbtoil^ty  in  tlie  King's  dominions,  common  sense  or  common  integrity, 
whe]%.  If  restraint  of  the  law  were  tbat  this  connexion  between  the  de- 
MmoTed,  the  mob  would  not  rise  magogues  and  Government,  and  the 
mbn  th€^  auperiors.  That  this  was  nnconstitntionally  allowed  free  use  of 
'ifwajrt  the  case,  we  are  not  called  the  Kind's  name,  gave  an  authority 
tipon  to  assert ;  tiiat  it  is  so  new  is  an  to  the  wildest  schemes  of  democratic 
VfU'Buificientforour  day.  The  hope  ambition,  an  unnatural  sanction  to 
of  lumediate  emancipation  from  pe-  the   most  atrocious   slanders,   and 
iiiiryortoil,ofimmeoiatelyTeTelling  threw  over  conservative  principles 
faiwl  •*  good  things,*' of  turning  over  the  semblance  of  rebellion.     'Hie 
at  once  to  their  grasp  and  possession  mob  therefore,  flatteringly  called  the 
Ae  wealtli  that  in  civilized  societies  People,  had  much^reason  to  believe 
"Uakee  its  daily  display  before  the  that  in   seeking  their   "  withheld 
eyes  of  the  needy,  springs  up  in  for-  rights"  even  by  outrage  in  the  King's 
midable  excitement  upon  the  least  name,  they  would  be  loyal  and  pa- 
Tehofltion  of  those ''  bonds  of  peace,"  triotic ;  that  in  a  revolutionary  strug- 
tfae   checks  of  religion   and   law.  gle,  they  mig;ht  obtain  much  if  it  suc- 
Quencfa  the  love  ^  which  envieth  ceedcd— if  it  didnot^thatthey  hada 
004^**  and  set  aside  fear,  the  sword  lenient  Government  who  would  not 
of  the  law,  and  the  state  of  social  punish  them  as  rebels  or  plunder- 
tfrder  is  in  instant  disruption.  ers.    We  only  say,  they,  as  a  mob, 
*    We  say- thus  much  by  way  of  pre-  had  reason  to  believe  this;  we  say 
=ftce  to  an  investigation   into  the  not  the  Government  intended  they 
-eBDsee  of  the  Bristol  riots,  because  should  ^i7e  reach  such  a  conclusion. 
we  would  vindicate  at  least  the  po-  But  there  were  facts  before  the  eyes 
jmlace  of  that  city  from  the  necessity  of  the  people,   plain   and   legible 
of  their  bearing  the  whole  of  the  enough,  and,  as  they  read  them,  it  is 
odium,  'which,  we  believe,  they  are  not  to  be  wondered  if  they  made 
entitled  to  but  in  common  with  every  their  own  comments.  They  had  seen 
other'  populace,  equally  liable,  like  Commissions  appointed  for  Incen- 
fSti&Btky  by  incessant  agitation,  to  be  diarism,  and  culprits  unpunished; 
driven  and  maddened  into  outrage,  and  thereby  an  odium  thrown  on  the 
Whoever  may  bear  the  punishment,  judges  of  the  land.    They  had  been 
Aeimbe  the  ahame  through  whom  told  the  press  was  more  powerful 
lach  oflfeBces  come.    We  think  we  than  the  King's  judges,  demanded 
shall  be  able  to  prove  that  in  Bristol,  and  would  obtain  pardon— and  they 
ttore  than  in  any  other  place,  the  saw  it  was  so.    They  knew  the  riots 
democratical  fury  has  been  let  loose,  and  burnings  at  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Its  demagogues  and  its  press  have  andDorchester^hadbeen  left  without 
liken  a  more  active  part  in  revolu-  the  notice  of  Government,  and  con- 
tionary  excitement — have  been  inde-  sidered  the  Ministry  had  gained  a 
fotlgeble  in  throwing  contempt  on  its  triumph  over  a  boroughmonger  no- 
locw  :  auHiorities— m  uprooting  re-  bleman.    Hiey  had  seen  the  life  of 
speefe  for  anperiors,  and  veneration  another  nobleman  attempted,  and  the 
Imp  ite  religious  institutions.    They  reforming  ruffians  in  ecstasy,  and 
'hjlvef^krwed  tills  their  unhallowed  but  small  attempt  to  stop  such  out- 
Tocatkw^  unhappily,  under  the  baa-  rages.  They  had  seen  O'Uonnell,  the 
nertf -of  pretended  loyalty,  and  with  arch*fiend  of  agitation,  escape  from 
tiie  sanction  of  his  Majesty's  Minis-  the  n6t  of  the  law,  and  rustle  his  silk 
ters.  '  They  have  had  ail  the  advati-  gbwh  in  swaggering  insolence,  and 
m^e  of  tiie 'general  relaxation  of  r^  Sing  from  every  fold  the  boasted 
alraint,  the  contempt  and  defiance  <>f  praises  of  the  Prime  Minister.  When 
law,  uad  of  tiie  removal  ot  the  fear  they  had  thought  to  see  him  in  unre- 
of  punishment;  and  the  mob,  with  deemable  disgrace,  they  see  him  rise 
all  their  inflammable' passions,  were  in  the  grandeur  of  ministerial  bo- 
at their  mercy,  the  very  slaves  of  the  nour^    They  had  se^ti  vdl  \\^'«A  ^ 
tyrant  master-madciaDa,  and  demons  convicted  coii«!^Vrai<CY  V)  ^<&\\«\A^^ 
of  The  Lamp.    We  wy,  without  fear  clergy  of  theVt  XiVk'^^  -^^^WkRA— wA 
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they  had  seen  the  consequences,  re*  clamation  of  entreaty  for  one  of 

sistance  universally  successful,  the  command.    There  had  lon^  been  a 

clergy  (the  established  clergy)  vitu-  general  feeling  of  immunity,  as  if 

perated^  robbed,  and  starved,  and  pardons  were  to  be  had»  if  worth  the 

were  taught  to  rejoice  at  the  glorious  asking,  for  offenoos  to  be  comipitted; 

impunity ;  and  thev  recollected  the  and  the  ignorant  goaded  ^  multl- 

intimation  of  Earl  Grey,  that  he  could  tude"  were  generally  throughout  the 

contemplate    the   removal    of   the  kingdom  in  a  state    of  impatient 

Church  of  Qi^gland  Establishment  in  turbulence  and  revolutionary  hope. 

Ireland,  unconnected  with  the  repeal  But  nowhere  were  they  more  ipipA- 

of  the  Union.  They  thought  they  bad  tient  than  in  Bristol,  for  there,  pnqre 

hints  as  strong  as  those  which  their  than  in  any  other  dty  or  town  19 

brethren  reformers  in  Ireland  had  the  kingdofq>  had  the  evil  energy  of 

turned  to  such  good  account,  given  the  press  and  orators  of  Reform 

to  them  from  the  Ministerial  Delphi,  been  virulently  and  profusely  put 

and  what  had  the^  to  fear,  should  forth. 

they  proceed  to  violence,  provided        Bristol  had  been  particularly  un- 
it were  committed  in  support  of  their  fortunate  in  the  choice  the  Reiorm- 
''  beloved  Ministry,  in  the  name  of  ers  had  made  at  their  revolutionary 
Reform  and  the  King,"  even  though  election.    Mr  Protheroe  had  been 
they  should  plunder  the  King's  Ex-  previously  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
cise,    and  burn  an  anti-re^irming  date — ^had  shewn  himself  outrage- 
odious  Bishop  in  his  palace  ?  ously  arrogant  and  intemperate,  to- 
The  restraints  of  religion  and  law  tally  without  that  ballast  of  the  mind 
had  been  greatly  removed.    Were  or  understanding,  requisite  in  tro\i- 
they  then  urged  to  acts  of  violence  ?  blesome  times,  to  steady  bimself*  or 
The  press,  the  Ministerial  press,  had  those  who  might  look  up  to  IdiQ. 
incessantly  recommended  extreme  The  most   respectable   merchanta, 
violence,  even  ruffianism,  the  use  of  bankers,  and  citi^na,  viewed  bis  pQ- 
bludgeons,  brickbats,  and  8tone€^  the  litical  principles  with  abhorrence  ; 
striking  at  the  faces  of  the  Tories,  and  beiog  the  constant  objects  of  his 
the  not  allowlDg  any  such  to  shew  abuse,  they  could  scarcely  consider 
themselves  at  the  Reform  election,  him,  under  any  circumstances  that 
citizen  guards  and  armed  associa-  might  arise,  their  representative.  We 
tions  against  the  Tories  and  the  Bi-  very  believe    ^e    Political   Union 
shops ;  and  can  we  wonder,  if  the  chose  him  for  his  worst  qualities, 
populace,  in  their  excusable  igno-  that   made  him   tb^ir  more  ready 
iance,  verily  believed  it  to  be  the  tool, and  tried  upon  him  (seeing  he 
wish  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  had  but  that  one  determined  ambi- 
had  courted  illegal  assemblies,  and  tion>  to  be  returned  iov  Bristol)  the 
denounced  the  House  of  Liords  as  a  experiment  of  degradation,  to  testiiy 
faction,  and  recommended  the  Bi-  to  the  world  to  wiiat  a  degree  of  low 
shops  to  '^  put  their  house  in  order,"  subserviency  and  humiliation  tbey 
as  persons  who  were  to  "  die,  and  could  reduce  a  delegate.  Whatman 
not  live," — if  they  believed  it  to  be  of  gentlemanly  feeling  would  not 
the  wish  of  these  vilifiers  of  our  old  have  indignantly  broken  away  from 
constitution,  to  effect  a  revolution  the  base  submission  of  their  public 
even  by  violence  ?  Sedition  had  long  and  private  vulgar  examinations, — 
been  as  it  were  at  a  premium.    The  their  schooling,  to  use  their  ovm 
Attorney-General  had  enjoyed  bis  phraseology,  and  as  he,  in  little  re- 
office  as  a  sinecure.    Treason  had  yerence  to  tbe  Church,  its  rites  and 
been  stalking  tlie  land,  as  the  school-  services,  terms  them,  his  catechism 
master,  in  open  day.     The  pres^,  and  coni^mation  ?  But,  as  it  is  ever, 
with  the  power  of  the  torpedo,  had  the  case  witji  a  little  mind  to  seek 
touched  the  arm  of  the  law>  and  it  conqpensation  to  itself  for  its  crawl- 
was  benumbed  and  withered;  Poll-  ing  servility  to  one  quarter,  by  as- 
tical  Unions,  if  they  had  not  yet  suming  an  insolence  in  another,  so 
seized  the  reins  of  government,  had  did  this  slave  of  the  Political  Union 
rendered  the  hands  that  held  them  rise  from  kissing  their  feet,  to  insult 
inert  and  powerless;  and  the  M%-  and  slander  the  late  member  for 
yiatf^  0/JSi^Jand  was  CQp^^^ii)^  by  Bris^};  a  man  who  had  been  for 
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,that  all  par-  bedlam  of  bankrupts,  icbemera,  and 
bad  Tlsa  jn  deaplson  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
IT  bim,  to  put  man,  and  in  their  submiasion,  in  ut- 
wU,  if  a  con-  ter  impotence,  to  their  daring  allica, 
pot  In  oppo-  had  thrown  the  country  into  a  dan- 
W  out  of  all  geroua  state  of  excitement,  that  they 
rlral  Wlilg  were  powerless  to  puniah  j  and  that 
ad  been  ever  the  preaa,  in  aid  of  revolution,  lind 
Bristol,  iode-  fearlessly  encouraged  and  demaud- 
nl  good,  for  ed  violence  ;  Tlist  to  a  population 
they  moved  to  outrage  iroiu  with- 
out, tbe  local  demagoeuea  and  preaa 
withiu  were  conatantly  gaauine  moHt 
inflammatory  longuBge,  of  wiiidi  we 
mean  to  produce  some  proof  end 
specimena :  That  one  member  for 
the  city,  at  leaat,  was  the  mere  tool 
ofaPolitical  Union, an  illegal  Politi- 
cal Union,  and  little  likely,  from  in- 
clination, influence,  or  ability,  to 
Sromota  sober  quietness,  and  the 
ecencies  of  civic  order ;  and  here, 
weregrettoBBy,  that  the  other  mem- 
ber, manly  and  upright  aa  wo  believe 
him  to  be,  aeema  ready  to  go  the 
worst  lei^[tbs  of  tlie  philosophers 
and  scheming  economitita  by  whoin 
our  policy  is  diatracted.  We  must 
now  apeak  aomewhat  of  another 
party,  upon  whom  the  blame  of 
these  riots  has  been  ^neratly  and 
erroneously  thrown,  before  we  come 
to  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
outbreaking, — the  magiatratea,  or,  as 
tbey  are  termed,  the  corporation  of 
Bristol. 

It  has  been  aaaerted  by  the  London 
preaa,  in  atrocious  ignorance,  that 
the  corporation  are  Tories,  and,  aa 
such,  have  unduly  influenced  elec- 
tions I  nay,  tliat  they  have  spent  the 
public  money  for  auch  base  purpo- 
ses. It  is  utterly  false.  The  local 
revolutionary  preaa  have,  indeed, 
beep  lariah  in  abuse  of  tliia  body, 
part)y  because  they  yet  hold  civic 
authority,  and  pai-tly  from  other 
capses.  The  fooliah  London  press 
have,  therefore,  concluded  them  to 
be  Tories — or,  what  ia  equally  pro- 
bable, knowing  what  they  asserted  to 
be  falae,  thought  them  a  convenient 
body  to  bear  tbe  blame,  juatly  and 
solely  due  to  the  Reformera,  Now, 
the  factia,  they  are  in  no  respects  a 

fiolitica^  corporation.  Until  of  very 
ate  years,  certainly,  the  majority  of 
ilsmeraben  were  Whig8,and  would 
probably  have  so  continued,  had  not 
vome  of  (hem,  thinklpe  their  ijaitj 
ware  Tunnlns^tiae  MfWk«\«'a^gi& ^  ^ 
dwuocncy,   Mcomft    wc^vitt.   M* 
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other  principles.  But  still  they  are 
a  mixed  body;  have  never  acted 
together  as  politicians,  or  exerted 
pditical  influence.  In  proof,  the 
mayor  is  a  Reformer,  and  presided 
at  the  meeting  held  in  Bristol  for  the 
congratulating  the  French  on  their 
revolution.  Several  of  Mr  Protheroe's 
family  are  menibers,  all  Whigs.  Nor 
can  it  be  shewn  that  the  corporation 
ever  issued  one  political  document, 
or  ever  expressed  any  unity  of  poli- 
tical opinion.  But  they  were  an 
authoritv,  and  therefore  to  be  vili- 
fied, and,  if  possible,  put  down.  They 
administered  law,  and  therefore 
tJiey  were  to  be  contemned;  in  pro- 
perty were  aristocrats,  and  Uierefore 
were  to  be  detested,  and,  at  the  pro- 
per time,  victims.  Corporate  pro- 
perty promises  excellent  pillage,  and 
we  need  not  say  into  what  hands  re- 
volution would  throw  it  Has  the 
sober  citizen  no  alarm  for  those  chap 
ritable  funds,  by  which  his  children, 
if  unfortunately  left  destitute,  may 
be  educated  to  habits  of  industry, 
and  in  the  fear  of  God,  when  he  sees 
the  characters  of  the  brawling  ora- 
tors that  stretch  out  their  hands  foi^ 
their  grasp  ?  We  will  not'jnsult  the 
present  trustees  with  a  comparison. 
The  attempt,  however,  has  been  long 
making,  and  is  now  making,  that  this 
trustship  should  change  hands;  and, 
accordingly,  every  nerve  is  strained 
to  render  them  objects  of  public 
odium,  (we  are  speaking  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Bristol,)  to  render  their 
authority  despised — a  nullity — and 
the  first  order  of  persecution  has 
been  issued  against  them. 

In  such  a  state  of  democratic  in- 
fluence, among  a  populace  deluded 
and  goaded  to  revolutionary  fury, 
and  in  such  a  state  of  reviled  ana 
despised  authority,  did  the  Reform- 
ers of  Bristol  determine,  in  ^eir 
wisdom,  to  shew  the  utmost  mark  of 
insult  towards  Sir  Charles  Wether- 
ell,  the  manly,  sturdy,  honest  oppo- 
nent of  Reforin,  whose  duty,  as  Re- 
corder of  Bristol,  compelled  him  to 
visit  the  city  at  the  usual  ^ail  deli- 
very. In  this  state  of  things,  did 
the  magistrates  do  their  duty  ? — We 
shall  see.  The^  were  aware,  in  the 
general  relaxation  of  law,  of  their 
own  diminished  power.  They  were 
aware  of  more  than  ordinary  ride  to 
themselves;  that  every  movement 
iAejr  might  wuke  w^ouid  be  acruti? 


nized  with  a  jealous  eye,  with  all 
the  eyes  of  a  democratic  Argus ;  fhat 
every  effort  they  might  make  to  pre^ 
serve  the  peace. might  be  hopeless: 
and  they  laid  their  knowledge  and 
their  fears  before  the  Government^ 
from  whom  they  expected  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city.  Let  us  now  9ee 
how  that  protection  was  afforded. 

But,  first,  let  us  summarily  dis- 
miss the  charge  that  has  been  brought 
against  one  other  party,  as  the  cause 
or  the  riots— Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
himself;  nor  would  this  charge  be 
worth  a  moment's  consideration,  had 
it  not  been  allowed  for  weeks  to 
run  the  round  of  all  the  Ministerial 
prints — a  sufferance  reflecting  little 
credit  on  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department ;  ^nd  had  it  not  been 
the  object  of  a  pamphlet,  dedicated 
to  Lord  Melbourne,  by  Thomas  John 
Manchee  of  Bristol,  in  which  the  au« 
thor's  malignity,  overstepping  all  dis- 
cretion, exposes  and  makes  plain  his 
purpose,  while  his  facts  and  his  in- 
ferences are  in  dismal  confusion  and 
contradiction.  We  never  read  any 
thing  written  in  a  worse  spirit.  When 
we  remind  the  reader  tnat  the  Mi- 
nisters have  themselves  vindicated 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  and  stated 
that  he  not  only  met  with  their  con- 
currence, but  that  they  should  have 
considered  his  absenting  himself  a 
relinquishment  of  his  high  duty,  no- 
thing more  need  be  said  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  viper  is  shaken  from  the 
hand,  and  though  bloated  withvenom^ 
was  innocuous.  We  will  occasion- 
ally, perhaps,  make  some  use  of  the 
pamphleteer's  admissions,  as  they 
may  at  least  be  taken  in  evidence  of 
the  spirit  and  motives  of  his  party. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  had  decla- 
red that  there  was  a  **  reaction  ;"— 
this  was  a  crime  to  be  atoned  for  only 
by  his  blood — a  crime  and  high  mis- 
demeanour against  the  "sovereignty" 
that  imprinted,  says  this  boaster  of 
liberality  and  lover  of  liberty,  on  the 
minds  of  ''the  people,  a  deep-root- 
ed aversion."  "  Tiie  people  — we 
quote  the  pamphlet — ''  having  made 
up  their  mmds  to  express  their  dis- 
approbation of  Sir  Charles  Wether- 
ell, should  he  attempt  to  enter  the 
city  with  the  usual  parade,  affected 
no  concealment  of  their  intentions. 
They  proclaimed  them  at  the  comer 
of  every  street ; — their  denunciations 
were  noX  \e«a  \oud  t^axv  dee^.^*  TViV^ 
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le  people,"  people  should  be  allowed  to  ezpreM 

load  and  theiroptnionmeverylegalandcoDatl- 

limed  with  tatlonal  way,  in  order  thatSirCharlea 

to  be  ques-  m^ht  hsve  no  pretest  for  again  misre- 

if  **  matter  presentiog  Their  sentiments  on  the 

pourlne  in  euljject  of  reform."  This  ia,  we  pre- 

we  before,  some,  confirmation  from  audiority. 

>roper  cati-        His  bets,  forsooth — he  bad  bets  on 

ilateoftLe  tbe  Cholera  and  Wetherell,  to  an- 

inen^  and,  nounce  in  his  official  letter  to  the 

ie  Govern-  vice-president!     Whatl   a  member 

neat  lay  the  great   respoDBibilltr.  of  Parliament,  sent  to  represent  the 

He  Corporation,  in  what  the  Re-  cit^  of  Bristol,  ttipulate  with  hia 

former  calla  "  a  detestable  spirit  of  Majestj'a  Secretary  far  the  Home 

nction,"  sent  a  deputation  to  theSe-  Department,  for  having  the  King's 

cntary  for  the  Home  Detriment;  judge,   the    representattve    of  tlie 

U«w  are  they  received?  Tbey  are  Kine'8Majesty,{ssulted!  "Sedidin- 

'gent  solicitation  nstf'  and  did  not  Lord  Helhoume— 

sroe,  member  for  for  we  hare  not  heard  that  he  had  been 

of  an  illegal  bo-  taiiorized  into  humble  submission — 

liOD.  did  not  he  kick  him,  as  an  English 

'jig    Chronicle, —  gentleman  should  have  done — kick 

in  extract  from  a  nlm  out  of  his  office,  though  it  were 

Ur  I^theroe  to  down  twenty  pair  of  stairs,  for  a- 

"■""'''         "'  ippy?  Let  him  mak 

itherell  and  the  Cho- 

*ormed  thatLord  lera  with  his  nasty  Union  people,  If 

tiled  with  the  re-  he  please,  but  to  stand  in  the  pre- 

im,  (Sir  Charles  sence  of  an  English  gentleman  with 

rvlew  with  Lord  such  a  proposal,  deserves  the  stocks 

ide  some  sort  of  or  thepillory  I    Think  too,  Christo- 

send  a  body  of  pher  North,  of  his  offering  the  pro- 

le  Recorder  into  tection  of  Am  person  to  Sii'  Chsrles. 
The  grandest  of  the  Lions  of  Eng- 

ay  night  I  recei-  land  under  the  protection  of  the 

d  Melbourne  to  Ape !     One  honest  growl  from  the 

ship,  as  did  my  noblest  of  animals  would  have  fright- 

C9Ueague,.iari5aiJlle.  Ihad  bets  that  ened  the  monkey  Into  fits— have  an- 

the  eubject  related  to  the  Cholera,  nihilated  him  and  his  bets  on  Ciio- 

or  We£erell,    I  found  a  deputation  lera  and  Wetherell.     Yes ;  he  did 

in  tiie  room  for  military  to  protect  want  to  vide  in  the  carria^  with  Sir 

the  dty-  from  riot,  and  TVetherell  Charles,  that  he  might  grm  with  de- 

froin  attack.    I  ai^ed  against  the  light  at  the  hisses  and  groanshebad 

policy  of  the  proposal,  and  staled,  stipulated  for,  and  note  them  in  hia 

"  "  *     secured  from  pocketbook ;  that  he  might  give  a 

>rs  from  other  good  account  in  his  place  in  the 

ith  the  aid  of  House  of  the  reception  of  an  Anti- 

:eepa11  Inper-  Reformer.    He  was  ambitious,  not 

1  my  services  toprotect,buttobear  testimony  that 

and  to  do  all  the  insult  was  complete.  This  scene 

be  allowed  to  was  more  disgraceful  than  that  be- 

'  Bristol,  thus  tween  Lord  Grey  and  the  Tailor. 

i  in  some  mea-  Can  it  be  possible,  we  ask,  that  Lord 

nalterable  dis-  Melbourne,  Secretary  of  State  for 

larles  Wether-  the  Home  Department,  liat«nedto  a 

that  we  might  proposal  to  promote  or  to  allow  the 

the  insidious  King's  Maieatj-  to  be  insulted  in  the 

e,  who,  if  the  peraon  of  his  judge?  Yet  you  have 

Id  say  there  Is  Mr  Protheroe^s  written  word  for  it. 

reacUon  axainst  the  HOI."  And  to  whom  docft  \.^\6  «a\\'&c:& 

The^iapblelfier.iaaiitdgMTVta-  jackannpes  B«n&  iii  V\«  ^i»:^  «^ 

tbero^Mi^  "Ae'duf/nsiat tliat the  count  of  Us  \|TociM*Sap^  '^'* "Vi 
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liticai  Onion,  which  Politi<«ftt  tJnicm  df  f ^stAiic^.^  Bift  idk»  the  ftfrtliH' 
thereupon  ddtnandof  the  magistrates  bltindcirftf^  of  ihi^  itikli^fttit  wflt^ 
abdication^  and  Assume  their  pHinitf,  ^for  hb  ^t^rw^dd  fttftfiiti^tli^  laid 
cause  the  proclamation  of  th^  cor-  ^  Ble<)ge-bMatti«i*ir,'*  flltfl  ^  fhat  s  Bbl- 
poration  io  be  torn  doi^,  and  put  dfer.  We  Ittt  told,  WM  Tfrdtifided  hj  ft 
up  their  own  placards  in  Its  place.  pistol-ball."    Iii  bid  lH-e()ndHlaxi6d 
But  after  this  deputation  of  the  z^  td  attnek  tlk«  ibftgl«trate«,  fafe  de^ 
magistrates,  and  this  intimation  of  fends  them,  for  he  charetfft  iSdeth 
the  determination  of  the  people,  and  iHth  prOtitlHfig  tta  insufficient  foree^ 
this  remonstrance  from  a  member  of  wifile  he  l0  pf  oring  thai  k  staflA  oner 
the  city,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  fitou^  Was  neeessafy;  t!iat  the  inob 
GoTernment  ?    Do  they  send  a  suf-  consisted  of  btit  t  ftrw  wretclt^  and 
ficient  force  to  protect  the  Klng'g  tbat  ther  Wefts  "  ati  insulted  jn^u- 
authority — **  to  protect  the  city  from  lation  of  an  hundred  thousand.^ 
riot"— for  that,  as  the  member  ad-       But  we  do  a«ser^  without  fett-  of 
mits,  was  the  object  iA  the  depute-  eontradtction,  that  if  (he  apprefaen- 
tion?     Not  one  hundred  soldiers  sionsoftheiliftglstftites  were  founded 
were  at  anv  time  in  the  city,  "to  on  correct  Infortofttlon — and  It  is  now 
keep  down'' — they  are  the  words  of  pretty  well  proted  that  they  were — 
the  pamphleteer — ^^  an  insulted  po-  theresponsioility — the  Whole  respoii- 
pulation  of  an  hundred  thousand.'^  sibiiitf  of  the  security,  not  onlv  of 
The  magistrates  provided,  it  is  ad-  the  Ring's  representatite,  but  of  die 
mitted,  three  hundred  constables*  city,  rested  with  his  Majesty^ft  Minis- 
If  it  be  asked,  why  they  did  not  fur-  ters.    And  here  k  queation  natural- 
nish  more,  let  the  Reformer  tellj  ly  suggests  ItH^f— W4re  they.  Wo, 
and,  indeed,  he  is  either  the  vile  willing,  in  their  Reform  ^Hl,  that  !n- 
slanderer  of  the  citizens,  or  a  true  suit    should  proceed   to  a  certain 
historian  of  Reform  and  Its  conse-  length  ?    We  fear  Uidt  ddusion  id 
quences—of  the  spirit  of  democracy  to  their  owii  powef  to  command  tJfcieit 
^— its  foul  and  poisonous  influence,  mobs  to  go  **  thus  far,  and  no  ftnrthcr,** 
The  writer  and  the  Reformers  will  will  be  as  fatal  to  the  constitudon,  if 
settle  the  point  between  them.  "Now,  this  odious  Bmbenotflrmlyresisited, 
let  the  magistrates  state,  if  they  did  aa  it  has  been  to  the  second  city  in  th6 
not  early  discover  a  j^neral  iridis-  kingdom.  Fortfaepre8c!nt,howeTer,!t 
position  on  the  part  of  the  respecia-  may  not  be  improper  to  direct  their 
Die  inhabitants  and  tradesmen  to  attention  to  the  profitable  lesson  read 
enrol  themselves  among  the  special  to  them,  not  by  tlftlr  •*  schoolnma- 
constables.    The  necessary  conse-  ter."  but  by  the  Lord  CWfef  Justice, 
quence  of  this  indisposition  wasjjhat  **  A  riotous  and  tumultuous  assem. 
only  the  more  violent  of  the  Tory  bla^e  of  people  gathered  Itself  to- 
party  were  sworn  in ;  and  these  were  gether,  with  an  object,  and  for  a  pur- 
found  so  few  in  number,  that  it  be-  pose,  which  no  honest  Man  or  Well- 
came  necessary  to  hire  men  to  ftct  wisher  to  the  laws  of  his  country  can 
with  them  as  special  constables."  sufficiently  reprobate,  I  mean  the 
Now,  thouffti  we  donbt  not  this  is  open  and  avowed  purpose  of  trea^g 
e\%vy  word  untrue,  yet,  admitting  with  insult  and  indignity.  If  not  per- 
the  fact,  here  the  Reformers  entirely  sonltl  violence,  ri  gentlemari  placed  iit 
vindicate  the  magistracy,  unwitting-  a  high  judicial  statioft,  bearing  the 
ly,  for  not  providing  more  j  if  it  be  authority  of  his  Sovereigfn,  in  tfie  ad- 
not  true,  we  have  no  fact  to  reason  ministration   of  Ae    criminal  laW 
upon,  and  the  respectable  inhabitants  within  this  city,  and  during  part  of 
are  slandered.    They  lilcewise  vin-  the  very  time  engaged  M  the  actUid 
dicate  the  magistrates,  by  shewing  exercise  of  his  jndidal  functions.'*^ 
that  there  was  no  apparent  necessity  **  No  honest  man  can  sufficient!/  rA- 
for  a  laryer  force,  in  an  assertion  probate" !  I !    Bid  Lord  Melbourne 
that  ••  This  series  of  awful  calamities  reprobate  sucTi  fntftntron  t    Did  hd- 
were  committed  by  a  mob  which  nest  Mr  Protheroe  reprobate  ttife  ob- 
was  never  in  possession  of  any  arm^  ject  of  his  stipuiaticftii  ?  Did  the  ina^ 
tod  which,  if  it  had  been  opposed  of  Reformers,  the  respecfabfe  fte^ 
with  judgment  and  decision,  by  a  formers,  honest  mte,  te^oh^  it? 
Tory  smaU  organized  force,  had  no  pid  his  Majesty"'©  Ministers  refrotitttb 
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H  in  didr  ^  \ifhlbr^atk*'  when  Aef  «q  bearing  th6  nAmia  of  the  m^oritf  of 
nicblf  omit  the  hame  of  the  Kiog't  ^e  Lordi,  who  were  thus  pointed 
judge,  and  include  him  among  theif  out  to  ^e  vengeance  of  the  public, 
**  mVers  persooB."  and  marked  aa  fit  objects,  if  neces- 
Thete  was  another  lesson  the  Lord  sarf,  for  the  knife.    (Ctieerft.)    In 
Chief  Justice  read,  which,  had  it  no  one  b^tance  did  he  see  the  police 
bMii  learned  bf  the  Cabinet  earlier,  interfere  to  prevent  the  circulation 
mi^ht  have  averted  th«  calamities  of  of  such  documents  (  but  Ministers, 
Bristol.  ho  concluded,  were  but  too  happy  in 
*'  Fof  itl  the  case  of  offbnces  at  thebr  prospect  of  advantage  from 
cmce  so  aiarmine  to  the  public  tran<  my  contii^eut  riots  which  it  was 
quillity,  and  so  oaU^erous  to  the  pro-  likely  would  ensue."    (Cheers.) 
pertv  and  safety  or  individuals.  It  Is  Lord  Althorp  said,  ^  With  regard 
of  the  first  importatice  to  muce  it  to  his  letter  to  the  Blt-mingham  Uni* 
known  to  all,  that  enquiry  atid  pun-  on,  his  feelings  must  be  very  differ- 
ishnient  follow  close  upon  the  com-  eiit  from  what  they  had  hitherto  been, 
mission  of  crime.  In  order  that  the  before  he  could  disdain  to  return  a 
wicked  and  ill-disposed  may  be  de-  courteous  answer  to  the  communl- 
terred,  by  the  dread  of  toe  law^  cation  he  bad  received." 
from  ei^aging  in  similar  enormities,  Mr  Bankes  "  would  tell  the  noble 
whilst  the  peaceable  and  industrious  Lord,  that  he  preferred  the  whisper 
may  look  up  to  it  wtUi  gratitude  and  of  bis  (Mr  B.'s)  faction  to  the  cla- 
aSectioti,  tor  the  safeguard  which  it  mour  of  his  Lordship's  mob."    '      '  ^ 
extends  over  their  persons  and  pro-  Lord  John  Russell  said,  "  He  did 
perty."    Did  the  **  enquiry  and  the  not  hesitate  to  state,  that  he  had  not 
punishment  follow  close  upon  the  contemplated  the  majority  of  the 
commission  of  crime,"  in  the  cases  of  Lords  in  the  phrase  so  often  referred 
the  outrages  at  Nottingham,  I)or-  to.    But  there  might  be  factions  in 
Chester,  and  Derby?    Had  punish-  Parliament  notwithstanding,  which 
mentfollowed  close,  the  Commission  looked  to  their  own  interests,  and 
at  firistol  mj^ht  have  been  ulineces-  promoted  their  own  ends,  by  oppo- 
sary.   Had  Ministers  attended  to  the  sing  the  Reform  Bill.  (Hear.)  After 
ajiiftted,  constitutionid  recommenda-  this  explanation,  he  should  be  sorry 
tton  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  him-  if  the  House  thought  that  any  blame 
self,  this  sack  of  the  city  might  have  attached  to  him ;  and  he  hoped  that 
been  spared.  angry  discussion  might  not  arise  in 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  this  spl-  the  present  state  of  public  feeling." 
rSted  remonstrance,  we  will  extract  Su:  Charles  Wetherell  said, "  Pro- 
part  of  the  debates.  bably  his  Lordship's  letter  was  wrlt- 
"  That  day,"  Sir  ft,Vivyan  is  speak-  ten  trom  inadvertence — a  word  not 
ing, "  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  unknown  to  the  Cabinet.    Let  me 
was  waylaid  a  second  time,  and  se-  a^"  said  Sir  Charles,  **  would  the 
verely  wounded.     (Hear.)     Those  noble  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  recom- 
who  were  taunted  as  mock  Reform-  mend  merely  calmness  and  soothin^- 
ers,  had  been  described  as  unfriend-  syrup  for  the  popular  irritation.  If 
]y  to  the  extension  of  ^e  liberties  of  Wobum  Abbey  had  been  burnt  down 
the  people.    He  denied  the  charge,  instead  of  Nottingham  Castle  ?   The 
(Hear.)  He  hoped  that  Government^  Duke  of  Newcastle's  mansion  has 
after  all  that  had  passed,  would  see  been  burnt  down  .because  he  voted 
the  propriety  of  so  modifyiiy;  their  against  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  by  a 
late  jBilf  as  to  make  it  a  safe  mea-  happy  convertibility  of  public  opini- 
sure,  which  would  not  scare  and  on,  which  changes  with  the  utmost 
alarm  the  advocates  of  our  ancient  rapidity,  and  without  the  possibility 
institutions :  and  he  was  glad  to  per-  of  control,  Woburn  Abbey,  Tavistock 
ceive  that  Ministers  already  evinced  Abbey,  Althorp  House,  and  Loeely, 
symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  abate  may  be  the  next  to  be  sacrificed." 
somewhat  of  their  demands.  At  pre-  Sir  J.  Wrottesley  spoke  **  to  order, 
sent,  he  could  not  forbear  complain-  The  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
ing  of  the  system  by  which  it  was  pointing  out  places  to  be  objects  of 
sought  to  m^e  converts  to  Refomu  popular  furv.  *    The  Speaker  con?- 
Handbills  were  phicarded  through  ceivgi  that  It  was  out  ot  order.   Sir 
the  town,  fringed  with  black,  and  C  WeUxerellw<  I  do  not  apprehend 
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that  the  people — the  tide  of  the  mob 
— *  the  turbid  flowioj?  base/  will 
need  my  informatioD,  if  they  at  any 
future  period  should  have  a  spark  of 
fire  for  any  of  those  splendid  tabrics. 
I  was  going  to  conjure  Government 
not  to  act  on  the  inferior  principle 
of  soothing  popular  passion  and 
calminj^  irritation,  but  at  once  to 
take  offenders  into  custody,  and  pun- 
ish them.  For  this  purpose  I  would 
remind  the  noble  Lord  and  his  coad- 
jutors, that  those  who  are  now  friend- 
ly to  Reform,  may  hereafter  be  its 
enemies,  and  that  the  smallest  change ' 
in  the  wind  of  politics  will  blow  the 
flame  from  the  mansions  of  their  op- 

f)onents  to  their  own.  When  revo- 
ution  begins,  no  man  can  tell  where 
it  will  end,  nor  whose  property  may 
be  sacrificed  to  the  alternation  of 
popular  fury;  and  every  man  who 
thinks  differently  from  me  on  such  a 
point,  may  have  the  brains  of  a  cox- 
comb, but  liot  the  intellect  of  a  man." 
(Cheers.) 

Bravo,  Sir  Charles,  wis  most  read- 
ily cry.  Readers,  the  riots  and 
burnings  at  Bristol  had  not  yet  taken 
place.  We  have  only  a  remark  to 
make  on  the  foregoing.  According 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  he  did  not 
mean  to  call  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  faction.  Indeed ! ! 
And  according  to  his  doctrine  in  po- 
litics, any  fool  or  knave  that  can  ex- 
cite such  a  **  present  state  of  public 
feeling"  must  gain  his  ends  and  ob- 
jects, however  mischievous,  if  it  be 
the  rule  in  such  case  to  stop  angry 
discussion,  and  yield  to  the  state  of 
public  feeling  the  fool  or  knave  have 
created.  We  will  not  waste  words 
on  such  impudent,  un-British  pol- 
troonery. But  we  think  we  are  ad- 
vancing rapidly  in  tracing  the  causes 
of  the  Bristol  Riots. 

That  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  must 
and  would  attend  the  jail  delivery 
was  now  well  kndwn  to  Political 
Union  and  stirring  Reformers,  the 
keepers  of  t}ie  merciless  mobs— 
those  bloodhlilinds  to  be  let  loose 
at  the  fitting  time ;  and  that  their 
pack  might  be  more  keen  for  their 
sport,  raw  and  reeking  and  smelling 
fresh  of  blood  was  the  frequent  food 
held  up  to  their  ravenous  gluttony. 
They  had  been  put  upon  the  scent, 
and  were  made  eager  for  the  game 
tbejr  bad  to  hunt  down,  even  to  the 
deaifi.   It  was  now  that  agita.tiou  and 


excitement  was  indeed  at  work  '^at 
the  comer  of  every  street,"  and  that 
tihere  should  be  no  mistake,  the  Po- 
litical Union  send  their  orders,  under 
the  signature  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Council,  to  the  Magistrates,  that  they 
should  abdicate,  couched  in  language 
insolent  with  prospective  power. 
This  was  not  unadvisedly  done,  it 
might  answer  a  double  purpose — 
Ministerial  authority  they  cared  little , 
about — that  was  already  defunct  in' 
their  estimation,  and  if  they  were  not 
secure  of,  they  were  at  least  regard- 
less, of,  its  impotent  favours.  They 
might  succeed  in  setting  aside  the 
lb(^  authorities,  then— with  a  clear 
stage  before  them,  they  might  be— 
Kings,  Emperors,  demigods  in  the 
panSieon  of  some  Provisional  Go' 
vernment,  to  be  proclaimed  as  safety 
might  allow ;  and  the  example  might 
have  been  quickly  followed — and  we 
should  never  have  heard  enough  of 
th(B  heroes  of  the. glorious  "Three 
l^ays  of  Bristol."  .  If  they  could  not 
prevail  upon  the  Magistrates  to  re- 
sign— the  attempt  would  at  least 
have  the  effect  of  making  them  odi- 
ous to  the  people,  and  thus  they 
would  disarm  them  of  their  authori- 
ty, and  might  afterwards  condemn 
them,  in  the  hour  of  tyranny,  for  a 
weakness  they  could  not  help.  ''  If 
the  people  are  quiet,**  said  the  mem- 
ber for  the  city  to  Mr  Herepath,  the 
Vice-President,  "  they  will  say  there 
is  a  reaction."  They  shall  not  keep 
quiet— was  the  order.  What  was 
the  result?  Thanks  to  the  brutal 
lust  of  intoxication,  the  city  was- 
spared  from  the  miseries  of  success- 
ful revolution — the  first  fruits  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  Magna  Charta  of 
thieves,  and  like  the  prophetic  scroll 
of  old,  written  "  within  and  without 
with  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and 
woe." 

The  Magistrates  were  now  in  no 
ordinary  danger,  and  in  judging  of 
their  conduct  we  should  not,  we 
must  not,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts, 
and  through  carelessness  in  reason- 
ing, admit  either  the  outcry,  or  the 
arguments  of  their  previously  avow- 
ea  virulent  enemies.  The  Magis- 
trates were  in  no  ordinary  danger, 
we  repeat ;  they  felt  themselves  al- 
most deserted  by  the  Government — 
worse  than  deserted  by  a  great  part 
of  the  citizens,  who  were  sick  and 
poisoued  to  tih^  %o\iV\>^  iSbA^^loixxEL- 
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en;  and  we  liaye  no  right  to  expect 
frOiD  them  the  exercise  of  a. power 
the  Mioistere  and  Reformers  had  se- 
dulously taken  from. them.  Law 
was  a  dead  letter — it  was  nowhere 
respected;  and  the  magistrate  that 
might  attempt  to  .enforce,  it,  might 
have  had  to  rear  Uie'scrutmy  of  the 
mob  and  of  tl^e.  Government.  Were 
the  proceedings  in  Ireland  to  pro- 
duce no  effect. in  England?  But 
there  must  be  .a  time  in  scenes  of 
outrage,  when  the  duty  of  magis- 
trates, as  such,  ceases,  and  they  merge 
into  common  citizens ;  for  we  have 
no  right  to  call  upon, them  to  offer 
themselves  in  sacrifice;  —  and  this 
point  of  time  will  generally  be,  when 
the  riot  act  has  been  read«  and  the 
peace  of  the  city  delivered  over  to 
the  keeping  of  a  military  command* 
er.  It  is  downright  outrageous  folly 
to  expect  magistrates,  in  all  cases,  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  same  dan- 
ger as  the  military,  by  heading  their 
forces — it  is  not  their  vocation,  but 
it  is  the  soldier's ;  it  is  his  business 
darlDg^y  to  risk  his  life,  but  it  is  not 
the  magistrate's.  Are  Mayors  and 
Aldermen,  with  the  popular  odium 
sedulouelr  directed  against  them, 
and  that  for  the  sinister:  purpose  of 
rendering  their  authority,  of  no  avail, 
to  be  mounted  on  dragoon  horses 
without  the  common  protection  of 
the  soldier,  his  arms  ana  his  armour  ? 
Is  it,  that  ther  may  be  the  better 
marks  for  the  bludgeons,  the  pistols; 
the  **  sledge-hammers,"  or  the  knives^ 
of  an  infuriated  mob  ?  At  least  let 
the  good  ReformingVituperatory  who- 
ever he  may  be,  put  helmets  on  their 
heads,  and  s words  in  their  lumds,that 
at  least,  if  occasion  serve,  he  may 
do  his  best  to  hang  them  for  using 
them.  But  dp  not  make  a  mock  of 
them,  and  parade  them  before  the 
vulgar  abominations  -and  insolent 
brutalitjT  of  ruffians,  with  a  procla- 
madon  m  placards  from  a  Political 
Union—*'  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to 
the  man  whom  the  Kfaig  delighteth 
to  honour."  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
experienced  enough  of  .this  distinc- 
tion— when  the^  honour  of  his  ,so« 
vereign  Kin^  was  to' be  saprificed 
to  the  sovereign  mob.  It  is.  evident, 
even  now,  that  swarms  of  Revolu- 
tionists are  in  an  agony  of  disap- 
pointment that  the  local  Magistrates 
Were  not  hunted  down ;  and  there 
8re  exasperated  demons  in  the  holes 
Vol.  xzzi.  no.  cxcii. 


of  Reform,  that  would  Burke  tham 
and  alLcorporate  bodies,  all  law,  all 
authority,  all  religion,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  Old  England.  We  have 
nothing  to' do  with  the  magistrates, 
as  individuals; .it  is. in  their  magis- 
terial capacity  al^e  .we  have  to  note 
them.  As  individdals,  when  their 
corporate  authority  *is  superseded, 
they  will  act  according  to'  their  vari- 
ous characters.  Some  may  hav^e  more 
courage  than,  ethers;  some  may  be 
incapacitated  by.' age,. or  other  cir- 
cumstances, from  endiiring  the  active 
service  of  dragoons,  and  yet  be  wise 
and  discreet  men,  excellent  members 
of  society,  worthy  and  respectable, 
as  we  know  them  to  be,  and  fully 
capable  of  performing  all  their  ma- 
gisterial functions. 

The  magistrates  of  Bristol  appeal- 
ed to  the  Government,  and  appoint- 
ed  a  constabulary  force.  Were  die 
troops  sent  by  Government  sufficient 
to  put  riots  out  of  the  question, 
should  the  civic  power  be  inade- 
auate  to  protect  the  city  or  the  judge 
from  insuit  f  We  think  not  one  hun- 
dred soldiers  were  within  a  due  dis- 
tance from  the  city;  were  these 
soldiers  to  have  prevented  insult  ?•«- 
or  was  insjilt  even  desired  by  the 
Goyemmeiit  as  well  as  the  Reform- 
ers ?  .The  reader  must  fcnrm  his  own 
opinion. 

We  have  advanced  in  our  investi- 
gation—we  have  shewn  what  pre- 
cautionary steps  were  taken  by  the 
Magistrates— we  have  shewn  what 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Goven^ 
ment— we  have  shewn  tome  of  the 
steps,  for  we  were  not  of  the  secret 
councils,  taken  by  the  Reformers 
and  Revolutionista ;  their  determituh 
turn,  M^  thehr  ready  means  of  execo^ 
ting  their  purposes.  We  brieve  the 
jury,  the  intelligent  public,  are  not 
Tory  desirous  to  investigate  farther 

THB  CAUSES. 

.  It  is  not  eur  purpose  to  follow  the 
outbreaking  through  all  its  horrid 
and  disgusting  scenes  of  insult,  re- 
volutionary organization,  and  subse- 
.que)it  drunkenness,  rapine,  sack,  and 
burning.  We  have  little  pleasure  in 
dwelling  on  either  the  bloodshed,  or 
the  howlinffs  of  intoxicated  demons, 
dropping  into  the  furnaces  of  the 
blazing  ruins  of  the  mansions  and 
homes  of  the  ejected  and  destitute 
citizens;  nor  will  our  eye  follow 
them  iu  their  passages  over  the  molt- 
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ea  lead«  like  the  ^  daamed"  of  the 
poet  drhrhiK  CTidr  ^  the  burning 
marl  ;*'  nor  ihill  oiir  pen' attempt  to 

{ncture  to  the  life  the  bfiariate  revel- 
ers below,  at  the  magnificent  and 
c/tmiXy  ubles  of  a  mayoralty  house, 
loaded  with  feast,  and  wine,  and 

glunder,  around  the  equestrian  sta- 
le of  William  III.,  (surmounted  with 
8  cap  of  liberty  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  in  honour  to  their  belo- 
yed  Reforming  King,  another  Wil- 
liam, alone  left  uninjured.)  We  will 
not  describe  their  maniac  waste  and 
wassail ;  their  cries  of  insult,  of  tri- 
umph; their  savage  sport  and  laugh- 
ter even  at  the  peril  of  die  less  mr- 
tunate  wretches  of  their  gangs,  drop- 
ping from  the  beams  and  rafters, 
from  parapets,  roofs,  and  windows, 
&ito  the'  nkass  of  roaring  flames  be- 
neath them.  Moved  by  an  instinct . 
aterse  to  revolution,  we  shrink  from 
tiie  description  of  blood  and  confla- 
gration. If  tve  feel  compelled  oc- 
casionfdly  'to  plunge  into  the  fiery 
Tortex  of  these  infernal  regions  of 
Reform,  it  will  be  with  disgust  and 
reluctance,  to  snatch  up  a  few  facts 
that  establish  and  strictly  belong  to 

TBE  CAUSES. 

It  is  with  shame  for  our  species, 
we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  a  very 
great  mass  of  citizens,  of  a  rank  even 
above  ten  pound  renters,  looked  up- 
on the  excesses  with  a  worse  feeling 
than  apathy ;  so  thoroughly  had  the 
poison  from  the  reservoirs  of  the 

Sress,  and  the  stores  of  their  local 
emagogues,  infected  their  minds. 
They  were  as  men  "  bitten  by  fiery 
aerpents."  We  are  assured,  from 
the  indubitable  authority  of  an  eye- 
witness of  the  highest  character,  and 
&e  account  has  received  ample  con- 
firmation from  others,  that  apparent- 
ly respectable  people,  in  various 
quarters,  expressed  satisfaction  when 
the  Jails,  the  Toll-houses,  Man- 
afonand  Custom  House,  and  the  Bi- 
shop's Palace,  were  in  flames.  **  It  is 
our  time  now,"  was  no  uncommon 
cry ;  **  the  tyrants  have  had  their  way 
long  enough.'*  Our  informant  says, 
that  he  saw  one  standing,  to  all  ap- 

Searance  ^  tradesman,  at  his  own 
oor,  cheer  the  mob  as  they  were 
passing  from  LavrfOTd*s-gate  Prison 
to  the  Bishop's  Palace  to  fire  it,  and 
heard  him  say,  "  Thaf  s  right  J  go  it, 
mrbpjg,^oit"  It  had  been  instill- 
0ajiit0  the  mindM  ot  tradonoeDythat 


JBfiitql  ftioUf  i^fft\x, 

Custom  and  ExdaeHoufea  were  the 
receptacles  for  imposts  on  their  In- 
dustry, and  taxes  levied  by  borough- 
mongers  \  that  their  pockets  had  been 
picked  for  their  maintenance  \  that 
these  taxes  had  been  levied  unjustly 
bv  a  corrupt  Parliament,  who  had  di- 
vided the  plunder; — and  could  even 
respectable  tradesmen,  if  they  belie- 
ved all  this,  be  expected,  in  the  mo- 
ment, too,  of  excitement,  to  protect 
these  establishments  of  robbery,  to 
come  forUi;and  extinguish  the  flames  ? 
•—is  it  wonderful  if  they  should  re- 
Joice  ?    The  Bishops  had  been  held 
up  to  odium,  as  "  not  fit  to  live," 
(or  why  were  they  told  to  put  their 
houses  in  order  ?)— their  property 
claimed  as  public  property — enor- 
mous revenues  in  the  grasping  hands 
of  a  bloated  and  selfisn  clergy — and 
if  their  palaces  are  burning,  are  we 
to  expect  the  people  to  extinguish 
the  flames?    Laws  had  been  made 
by  tyrants,  religion  was  the  priest- 
craft of  an  anti-reforming  clergy,  and 
the  solemn  day,  Sunday,  was  well 
hallowed  in  the  destruction  of  houses 
of  taxation,  authority,  and  sanctity. 
"  Down  vrith  religion  and  laws,"  is 
the  cry,  and  thev  rush  forth  to  bum 
cathedrals  and  jails ;  and  mark  the 
significance  of  the  preference — the 
jails  first,  that  more  ruflians  might 
DC  let  loose,  and  that  the   costly 
things  of  authority,  and  the  sacred 
things  of  the  altar,  might  more  fiend- 
ishly be  trampled  into  the  earth  and 
the  mire,  unoer  the  hoof  of  savage 
Democracy.  The  conduct  of  the  truly 
Christian,  excellent  Bishop,  is  wor- 
thy the  page  of  History.    He  was 
in  the  cathedra],  at  his  religious  du- 
ties, and  was  entreated  to  escape, 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  was 
an  old  man,  he  said,  and,  God  will- 
ing, he  would  die  in  his  services, 
but  he  would  not  forsake  them.    A 
short  time  before,  the  Bishop    of 
Bath  and  Wells,  whilst  consecrating 
a  church  close  to  Bristol,  had  been 
attacked,  and  in  peril  from  a  mob. 
Personal  danger  was  therefore  ap- 
prehended to  the  Bishop  as  well  as 
the    Recorder.      They    were    both 
great  and  eminent   men,  therefore 
likely  to    be  marked.    "  Tempori- 
bus'  quibus   sinistra   erga  eminen- 
tes  Interpretatio,  nee  minus  pericu- 
lum  ex  magn&  fami,  quam  ex  mal&." 
But  here   danger   is  only   to    the 
good,  thQ  iio\A«>^<^  t«;iiQym^^\  ^<^ 
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Vildflt  ire  in  Meuritjr,  whilst  the  good 
and  pioui  mutt  Buffer  all  that  the 
haBeat  can  inflict,  and  none  but  the 
best,  the  purest,  the  reli^ous,  can 
endure.  The  Bishop  of  Bnstol  voted 
af^ainst  the  Bill;  therefore,  though 
directed  to  ^  put  his  house  In  order," 
be  found  it  a  heap  of  ruins  before 
the  authoritative  summons  could  be 
obeyed. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, the  Archbishop  Sudbury  was 
murdered  by  the  mob  under  Wat 
Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  as  the  Catho- 
lic writers  of  that  day  say,  ^  by  a 
judgment  from  heaven,"  and  **  that 
the  voice  of  God  might  be  fulfilled,*' 
because  he  dared  to  express  his  dis« 
like  of  one  of  the  grossest  of  their 
superstitious  follies.*  The  Bishop 
of  Bristol  voted  against  the  Bill,  and 
dared  to  express  his  dislike  of  that 
superstitious  folly,  as  it  may  well  be 
called.  For  did  not  a  resolution  ^ass 
at  least  at  one  political  meeting, 
charging  the  Bishops  with  •«  impie^ 
in  voting  against  the  People's  Re- 
form Bin  ?"  Then,  Reform  is  the 
God  of  the  People ! !  This,  then,  is 
to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
"  Vox  Populi  vox  Dei  1 1"  .  Are  we 
to  seek  it  m  the  midst  of  rapine  and 
conflagration?  The  prophet  found 
it  not  in  the  strong  wind,  not  in  the 
earthquake,  not  in  the  fire,  but  in  the 
still  small  voice.  No,  if  the  <<  Vox 
Populi"  be  the  "  Vox  Del,"  it  is  not 
to  be  heard  in  the  roar  and  brawling 
of  a  Pandemonium  of  Reformers,  but 
it  is  in  that  still  small  voice  of  hu- 
man society,  pleading  in  charity  and 
Srayer,  and  In  Uie  offices  of  love  and 
utiful  obedience.  But  we  must  for^ 
bear^  and  if  any  apology  be  neces- 
sary for  OUT  warmth,  u  Is  that  the 
rulers  of  our  land  have  gone  fortii 
^  with  the  rewards  of  divination  in 
their  hands,"  and  have  called  on  the 
people  to  "  curse  whom  God  hath 
not  cursed,  and  to  defy  whom  the 
Lord  hath  not  defied." 

But  the  working  of  this  widely- 
diffused  poison  has  a  mischievous 
tendency  to  an  evil  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude. As  it  infuriates  the  idle,  the 
profligate,  the  abandoned,  creates 
apathy  in  the  previously  well  dis- 
posed, so  does  It,  in  a  great  degree, 
paralyse  the  Conservative  citizens. 


Aa  we  said  of  the  magiafcrataa  that 
they  were  in  no  ordinary  danger,  so 
must  we  aay  of  every  citixen  of  cou- 
rage and  determination  to  do  his 
civic  duty.  Of  this  we  have  a  very 
lamentable  proof  in  the  trials.  If  a 
soldier  (we  as  sightly  as  possible 
allude  to  the  un^rtunate  Colonel 
Brereton)  of  undoubted  and  tried 
bravery,  under  the  benumbing  in- 
fluence of  Reform,  became  inert,  and, 
may  we  not  say,  incapable  ?  if  he 
thought  he  was  doing  his  duty  by 
endeavouring  to  soothe  and  to  "  keep 
in  good  humour"  mobs  in  the  very 
acts  of  direct  outrage,  and  thought 
it  right,  in  civic  cases,  not  to  obey 
the  local  magistrates,  but  to  guide 
himself  by  what  he  considered  the 
general  practice  and  feeling  of  the 

government,  we  cannot  wonder  if 
iie  well-affected  citizens  felt  alarm- 
ed, should  they  take  upon  themselves 
the  acts  of  necessary  severity  for  the 
suppression  of  tumults — at  a  tirae^ 
too,  when  they  well  knew  that  every 
the  slightest  movement,  that  could 
be  construed  into  one  of  aggression, 
would  subject  them  to  a  persecuting 
scrutiny.  But  should  a  death  unfor- 
tunately occur  from  the  hand  of  the 
civil  power,  however  accidental,  or 
even  in  self- defence,  they  knew  that 
if  they  could  escape  summary  ven- 
geance on  the  spot,  and  their  homes 
and  families  be  saved  from  massacre 
and  fire,  (for  all  this  might  be  in  the 
heat  of  tumult,  when  no  one  could 
tell  how  far  it  would  reach,)  yet 
still  we  say,  they  knew  that  there 
were  parties  much  above  the  mobs, 
of  a  rabid  political  enmity,  from  the 
grasp  of  wnose  malignity,  and  parti- 
cularly if  Tories,  uey  could  not 
hope  to  escape ;  that  thev  would  be 
dragged  before  inquests,  formed  per- 
haps with  little  discrimination,  be 
persecuted  to  imprisonment,  indict- 
ed for  murder,  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty at  the  mercy  of  a  doubtuilly 
disposed  iury ;  and  they  knew  that 
these  their  persecutors  would  be  the 
loudest  to  call  the  hanging  of  an  in- 
cendiary, a  ringleader,  or  a  robber, 
"  Legal  Murder."  Yet,  even  with 
this  danger  before  them,  there  were 
some  in  the  hour  of  peril  at  their 
posts,  and  not  found  wanting. 
Able  and  elo^^nV  V&  ^^d^j^  \t^\«&i^ 
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TOftd^S'ibe  ocrart  by  Captain  Lewis  sdme  ruffians  frwn  entering' the  OUi^ 
—-it  it  a  noUa  proof  how  a  gentle-  tom-hoose,  I  was  knocked  downaM 
mancanwrite^andiiDel,  andact — it  trampled  upon,  and  so  much  in-' 
is  eY^TY  word  fr»m  the  heart  of  a  jured,  that  I  was  ultimately  obliged 
ra^n  of  truly  noble  and  generous  to  return  home;  which  I  did,  Itbmk; 
feeling;  and,  would  we  add  one  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
word  more  in  praise,  we  would  say  had  continued  to  exert  myself  as 
of  a  British  officer,  that  would  not  long  as  my  strength  lasted.  Durio^ 
stain  his  character  with  a  falsehood  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  1 
to  save  a  thousand  lives,  if  he  had  had  no  constable's  staff-stick,  or 
them,  and  all  in  jeopardy.  But  every  weapon  of  any  kind." 
word  has  the  confirmation  of  evi-  Atter  short  rest  he  is  called  up 
dence.  The  material  part  of  the  tale  again,andsays,"From  the  experience 
it  shortly  told.  Captain  Lewis,  after  I  nad  during  the  night,  in  different 
having  felt  the  ferocity  of  this  "good-  attempts  made  to  disperse  and  sub- 
humoured  mob,"  having  been  knock-  due^the  rioters,  1  was  fully  persua^ 
ed  down,  trampled  upon,  and  se-  ded  of  the  necessity  of  having  with 
riously  hurt,  arms  himself  with  pis-  me  the  means  of  protecting  myself, 
tols  for  self-defence.  He  is  collared  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  face 
by  ruffians,  whom  he  might  have  such  an  infuriated,  drunken,  and 
shot ;  but  C(ut  of  humanity  staid  his  lawless  mob,  unarmed ;  I  therefore 
hand  when  holding  the  pistol.  In  determined  on  taking  my  pistols  with 
this  state  his  arm  receives  a  violent  me,  and  I  accordingly  placed  them 
blow,  the  pistol  goes  off,  and  an  un-  in  the  inside  bosom-pocket  of  my 
fortunate  boy  is  shot  We  will  make  upper  coat.  I  did  this  not  with  a 
a  few  extracts  from  Captain  Lewis's  view  of  using  them  offensively,  but 
defence;  for  the  personal  narrative  merely  as  a  means  of  self-defence.'* 
of  one  man  who  did  his  duty  is  of  The  constables  try  to  turn  some  men 
value.  out  of  the  square,  and  Captain  Lewis 
*'  I  had  not  been  in  my  house  half  assists,  having  no  staff.  FindiDg  a 
an  hour,  when  a  report  reached  me  manlingering  behind,  he  accosts  him; 
tha^  the  Gloucester  County  Prison  the  man  surlily  retreats  to  the  left 
was  in  flames,  and  the  mob  were  on  comer  of  the  square,  followed  by 
their  way  to  the  Cathedral.  I  again  Captain  Lewis.  When — we  here  give 
determined  on  rendering  what  aid  I  Captain  Lewis's  own  words — '^At  the 
could,  and  instantly  went  to  the  corner  two  men  came  forward  and 
Bishop's  Palace.  I  found  that  the  joined  him;  one  of  them  said/ he  was 
mob  had  plundered  it,  and,  having  a  fool  if  he  went  any  farther.'  I  then 
Bet  it  on  fire,  were  attempting  to  discovered  that  there  were  a  great 
break  into  the  Cathedral,  by  the  door  many  others  round  the  corner  and 
under  the  cloisters,  near  the  Chap-  on  the  quay,  endeavouring  to  conceal 
ter  House.  By  the  exertions  of  a  themselves.  On  being  joined  by  the 
small  party  whom  I  joined,  they  other  two,  and  after  the  above  re- 
were  repulsed,  and  the  fire  appa-  mark,  the  man  demanded  who  I  was, 
rently  extinguished.  The  alarm  was  and  advanced  against  me ;  I  told  him 
tiieu  given  that  the  mob  were  break-  I  was  a  special  constable,  and  desired 
ing  into  the  houses  in  Queen  Square,  him  to  keep  off.  On  my  raising  my 
and  firing  them.  Part  of  the  rioters  arm  to  keep  him  from  closing  on 
wentaway  for  a  short  time,  and  then  me,  he  instantly  collared  me,  and  at 
returned,  and  succeeded  in  again  the  same  time  I  received  a  severe 
setting  fire  to  the  palace.  1  did  not  blow  on  the  temple  from  one  of  his 
leave  it  till  1  saw  the  smoke  issuing  companions.  I  telt  that  my  life  was 
from'the  roof,  and  all  hope  of  being  in  danger.  I  drew  one  of  my  pistols 
of  further  service  was  gone.  I  then  from  my  bosom,  and  presented  it  in 
went  to  the  square,  where  the  mob  self-defence  to  the  man  who  held 
were  numerous,  and  carrying  all  me  by  the  collar.  I  repeated  that  I 
before  them.  The.  Mansion-house,  was  a  special  constable,  which  he 
and  the  severd  adjoining  houses,  appeared  to  doubt.  He  swore  1  was 
wereili  flames;  and  i^ot  apd  plun-  no  constable,  and  immediately  1  re- 
d»rwer&  uncoAtroiM,  I  staid  and  ceived  a  most  severe  blow  just  above 
TBit^isr0d  WhM'smltMmA  \  t^A\  the  elbow,  on  the  arm  with  whichl 
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^ch  .knocked  it  down  la  q^ite  a 
differeat  direction  iroai  that  in  which 
L§tOQd,iaQd  it  ioBtantly  went  off  in 
193^  hands.  I  declare  I  never  inten- 
tionally or  consciously  drew  the  trig- 
ger-T~tUe  discharge  of  the  pistol  was 
occasioned  by  the  blow.  I  imme- 
diately heard  the  cry  of  a  boy,  and 
saw  him  sitting  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen yards,  or  perhaps  more,  on  the 
ground  to  my  right.  I  was  gi-eatly 
shocked,  and  in  moving  a  few  steps 
towards  him,  was  surrounded  and 
beat  to  the,  g^round.  I  was  rescued 
by  the  body  of  constables."  Again, 
''So  conscious  is  the  ruffian  by 
whom  I  was  assaulted  of  the  crime 
he  had  committed  and  contemplated, 
libat  he  has  not  dared  to  appear  in 
that  box  as  a  witness  against  me, 
knowing,  that  if  he  did,  he  would 
soon  be  placed  at  the  bar  where  I 
unfortunately  stand.  Instead  of  ha- 
vipg  acted  with  precipitation  or  pas- 
fjoD,  I  think,  gentlemen,  I  may  take 
eredit  for  having  displayo^dsome  for- 
bearance and  moderation.  I  might 
easily  have  shot  the  man  who  collar- 
ed me.  He  was  in  close  contact  with 
me.  I  could  not  have  missed  him; 
but  I  hoped  the  threat  I  held  out,  and 
the  menacing  attitude  I  assumed, 
might  have  been  sufficient  for  my 
protection.  I  feel  an  anguish  that  I 
cannot  describe,  that  an  innocent  boy, 
never  seen  by  me,  was  the  victim. 

*'  I  axn  extremely  reluctant  to  cast 
reflections  on  others,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  remarking  that  the  pro^ 
lecutor  in  this  case  is  not  the  mother 
of  the  deceased  boy,  nor  connected 
with  his  family,  nor  can  I  understand 
how  his  interference  can  arise  from 
a  pure  desire  for  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.    What  could  be 
his  motive  U)r  preferring  to  the  Grand 
Jury  under  this  Commission  an  in- 
dictment against   me  for  murder, 
iyhen  it  never  could  have  entered 
into  Uie  mind  of  any  reasonable  man 
that  r  was  guilty  of  that  offence  ? 
Ilie  Grand  Jury  returned  that  bill  of 
indictment,   not   found,  as  to   the 
whole,  though  they  might  have  ne- 
gatived it  as  to  murder,  and  found  it 
a  true  bill  as  to  manslaughter,  if  they 
had  thought  the  evidence  sufficient 
to  put  vfie  upon  mytrial,  even. for 
the  latter  charge.    The  prosecutor, 
nev.^itbelessa  preferred  to  them  ano- 
4^  Jiicuctaient  agaiaat  me  for  ma- 
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The  Grand  Jury  hftvingtliatened 
to  all  the-  evidence  thai  could  he 
advanced  against  me  on  theproseca- 
tion,  and  widiout  even  hearing  my 
defence,  returned  that  indictment,  not 
a  true  bill,  thereby  a  second  time 
recording  their  deUberate. judgment 
of  my  entire  innocence.  Thua  may 
1  say  that  I  have  been  twice  tried 
and  acquitted  by  twenty- three  of  my 
fellow- citizens.  My  fate  is  now  in 
your  hands,  (the  Jury's.)  Your  ver- 
dict of  guilty  might  deprive  me  of 
country,  of  fortune,  of  fair  fame.  But 
with  the  greatest  respect  for  your 
discernment  and  impartiality,  I  an- 
ticipate at  your  hands  an  honourable 
acquittal,  which  will  restore  me  to 
my  afflicted  family,  and  to  that  era 
ditable  station  in  society  which  I  have 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which  it  has 
ever  been  my  earnest  endeavour 
through  life  to  deserve." 

We  need  not  add  the  acquittal  was 
the  si^al  for  the  expression  of  ge^ 
neral  joy  and  satisfaction.    But  we 
are  moved  by  more  important  mo- 
tives than  the  praise  so  justly  due  to 
Captain  Lewis,  in  extracting  so  much 
of  nis  defence.    The  question  must 
and  will  be  asked,  who  were  the  real 
prosecutors  ?    From  whose  pockets 
did  the  funds  come  ?  In  Bristol  there 
is  a  general  suspicion.  We  would  not, 
through  fear  of  being  wrong  in  our 
conjecture,  represent  any  man  to  be 
so  black  as  even  to  hint  at  an  indi- 
vidual. But  whoever  they  or  he  may 
be,  we  envy  not  the  feelinj^  that  wiU 
assuredly  attend  the  closing  hour  of 
life.    We  understand  this  trial  has 
cost  Captain  Lewis  nearly  L.800,  to 
him  as  a  gentleman  of  ample  fortune 
of  no  consequence — but  it  might  have 
fallen  on  one  whose  acquittal  evei^ 
might  have  been  his  ruin.    Such,  in 
these  ''  liberal  days,'^  is  the  hazard  to 
be  endured  by  one  who  dares  to  be 
truly  loyal,  and  a  good  citizen  !  1  I 
And  can  we  wonder  if  cities  are  un- 
protected? 

If  the  Conservative  citizens  have 
to  dread  Hie  active  enmity,  open  and 
secret,  of  a  malignant  party,  that 
overawe,  or  are  at  least  uncheck- 
ed by  the  government,  whose  chief 
friends  and  supporters  thev  profess 
to  be — if  the  law  is  in  full  energy 
againH .  the  Conservatlv^i  axi4>  ^ot 
tjoem  a  dead\ei\^T)  ISm;^  .^\^  iimoiX 
redi|.cedto  ^  :^qtbi^.%\^$(v^-  ^^\i^ 
«rUe  fsom  tihi^  9a>ix^  4&M^>a9&.^i^  ^ 
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Boetkl  ttd9/t^  Whtck  would  at  leiwt 
arifti  thrill  with  a  poirer  of  %e\Me* 
fence,  slid  remove  at  leMt  one  power 
of  e^^n'eBtion.  Horrible  as  such  a  state 
must  be,  it  would  offer  an  equality  of 
tyranny,  and,  through  the  common 
check  of  mutual  fear,  promise  some 
protection.  But  in  this  Unfortunate 
citf  of  which  we  are  treatfaig,  those 
who,  according  to  the  boast  and  dis- 
grace of  the  Reformers,  Were  unwill* 
log  to  be  sworn  in  as  special  con- 
stables, with  what  arts  made  unwill- 
ing the  Reformers  well  know,  were 
too  many  of  them  ^e  wlUinff  spec^ 
tators  of  the  outraffes,  which  u  fully 
successful,  they  had  reason,  upim 
the  authority  of  the  mister  Reform** 
ers,  to  believe  would  remove  from 
tiiem  taxation,  and  dve  them  equal 
rank  andrieht  with  ttie  aristocracy  of 
tibe  land.  Ti}0  many  became  the  will- 
ing spies  upon  the  movements  of  the 
better  citiveiis ;  convenient  traitors^ 
ei«er  to  proJffiBr  evidence  against  spe- 
dal  constables  and  soldiers,  to  rush 
imbidden  into  inquests  and  commit* 
t^estyf  enquiry,  if  this  were  not  so, 
the  Bristol  Riots  are  still  an  enigma 
not  to  be  solved  by  any  known  rules 
of  judging  of  the  actions  of  men. 
The  fact  is  folly  established— it  is  the 
boast  of  the  Refonners,  and  this  fact, 
this  complete  vuccess  of  the  evil 
power  or  the  press  and  the  dema- 
gogues, can  alone  remove  the  otiier- 
Wise  inexplicable  mystery  that  en- 
velopes the  public  consternation 
overr  these  yet  monumental  ruins. 
But  the  moral  ruin  and  distraction 
effected  by  these  causes  will  be  per- 
haps even  more  lasting.  Such  is  the 
state  of  Bristol.  What  was  the  feel- 
Inj^tn  that  city,  at  the  breaking  out 
ofthe  hnt French  Revolution ?  The 
tVeemen  had,  with  one  voice  of  ap- 
probation, returned  their  long  tried 
and  enthusiastically  honoured  repre- 
tentative,  the  firm  supporter  of  con^ 
'stltutlonal  principles,  nay,  becatise 
he  was  such ;  when  some  doubts  had 
l>een  e^rprsssed  of  his  offering  him- 
aelf,  tiiey  would  not  hear  of  any  can- 
didate in  his  place,  nor  could  any 
Influence  of  any  kind  have  prevailed 

S^inst  him.  Ini  oonstitutional  prin- 
pies  were  then  Hm  priadplea  of 
the  great  body  of  the  dtlwns.  Mr 
l^hydieMe,  the  preaent  member,  waa 
iAi»n  BO  aiwBOeeaafaa  wmdttrte.  The 
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There  was  then  no  doubt  of  the  go* 
neral  feeling.  This  was  so  late  as  in' 
August  1880.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion had  just  broke  out,  but  it  had 
not  yet  infected  the  people.  There 
had  not  yet  been  sufficient  time  to 
mature  the  arts  by  which  sedition 
might  be  most  effective.  The  call  had 
not  yet  been  made  to  the  people ;  the 
deluding  bribe  and  the  lying  pro- 
raise  bad  not  yet  been  offered  to 
them.  The  slanders  of  forty  years 
had  not  diminished  their  loyalty  or 
dieir  trust  With  the  new  Adminis- 
tration the  bribery  of  larger  promi^ 
sas  was  to  be  tried,  and  the  delusion, 
even  from  authority,  of  greater  libels 
on  the  constitution,  was  to  become 
the  active  ng^t  for  perpetuating 
their  power.  They  had  to  uproot  old 
foelings  and  old  i^ections;  all  new 
things  were  therefore  to  be  extolled, 
all  things  were  to  be  changed.  The 
Frenchllevolution  was  to  be  the  uni- 
versal praise,  and  French  Freedom 
as  far  superior  to  our  own — all  was 
to  be  new.  The  evil  Magician  was 
abroad,  crying  up  ^new  lamps  for 
old."  Change,  a  novelty,  indeed,  was 
proclaimed  as  the  one  thing  desira- 
ble, bv  the  authority  of  a  Government; 
and  loyalty,  deluded  loyalty,  was 
put  in  requisition  to  pull  down  and 
to  innovate.  The  people  were  flat^ 
tered  with  the  parade  of  their  own 
power.  The  sovereign  mob  was  the 
idol  the  rulers  had  made,  and  they 
bowed,  and  fell  down  to  it,  and  wor- 
shipped the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
It  was  a  powerful  incantation,  and  evil 
Were  the  spirits  that  have  come  forth, 
and  maddened  and  urged  the  high  rab- 
ble andthelow  to  break  into  the  tem- 
ple of  our  constitution,  and  pollute 
with  curses  the  sanctity  of  the  rel  igion 
to  which  it  had  been  consecrated.  The 
Reformers  sprang  up  with  violence 
and  hatred.  And  soon,  too  soon,  the 
excitement  was  sufficient.  The 
French  Revolution  was  thought  a  fit 
subject  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
citizens  of  Bristol.  A  meeting  was 
held  for  congratulation,  and  from 
that  day  incessant  have  been  the  la- 
T)ours  of  the  Press  and  the  Dema- 

fogues.  And  that  great  change  has 
een  fully  effected,  which  will  ren- 
der Bristol  ever  memorable  for  ex- 
hibiting to  the  worid,  in  woful  hand- 
writing^ on  her  walls,  the  true  charac- 
ter of  Reform. 

Citk«na  olBi^ii^^ouVvK^^ffiai- 
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mtulated  the  FVeaeh  on  <A«>  Three  mark;  that  the  retottlBg  onfton  end 

Uaf%y  and  you  haTO  had  three  daya  the  reforming  acton  dme  tbe  aasM 

of  jour  o  w»— you  have  been  the  ad-  arena  for  Ae   exhibidon  of  their 

miration  ofthe  people  of  Lyons,  who,  powers.    The  most  violent  attacks 

in  boasted  imitation  of  you,  have  de-  up<m  the  oonstitirtkm  were  made  in 

luged  their  streets  with  blood,  and  Queen    Square ;    there    weie.  the 

are  in  astate  of  suffering,  which  you  '*  words  that  bum,"  there  was  the 

are  happily  yet  spared    We  will  fire  kmdled  that  soon  spread  in  aw- 

Ess  over  the  wretched  victims  that  fill  conflagration.  We  do  not  pretend 
ve  been  offered  up— but  reflect  to  much  order  or  method/— we  take 
and  see  whatone  short  year  hasmade  the  specimens  from  a  iew  papers  ve 
you.  You  'Were  a  happy  people  have  before  us.  Previouste  the  last 
nkier  the  old  constitution  m  Enff-  election,  Mr  Protheroe,  the  present 
land,  that  you  pronounced  Messea ;  member,  thus  addressed  the  freemen 
yoa  slept  in  safety  in  your  beds  by  letters— 
without  fear  of  conflagration,  or  the  <*  Whether  that  settlement  shall 
tsrrors  of  infuriated  mobs,  unscared  take  place  through  Reform  or 
by  tales  of  revoludons,  which  were  tiirough  lievolution,  whether  we 
to  you  but  as  the  dreams  of  fancy  shall  at  once  reap  its  peaceful  fruits, 
from  strange  lands — ^never  to  be  or  be  forced  to  win  Ihem  through 
realized,  you  fondly  thought,  in  your  tempestuous  agitation,  will  depend 
own.^Have  you  now  no  forebodings  upon  the  promptness  koA  decision 
of  more  evil  days  ? — ^^you  may  per-  with  which  tiie  national  will  is  de- 
haps  yet  avert  greater  calamities,  clared."  Again  he  asks, — ^  Is  the 
Your  present  suffering  and  shame  is  city  of  Bristol  blotted  from  the  map 
nothing  to  that  which  another  year  of£ngiand?"-Hiot  quite, the  attempt 
of  continuance  in  the  same  course  did  not  fully  succeed  1 1  On  another 
may  produce.  Even  now,  perhaps,  occasion,he  speaks  of  thearistocracy 
you  feel  more  indignadon  dian  re-  as  engaged  in  a  struggle  ^  to  obtain 
pentance — you  would  shsike  off,  if  corrupt  and  obnoKious  power,  as- 
you  well  could,  the  imputations  and  sorting  their  right  to  treat  their  de- 
diarges  that  stand  against  you.  But  pendents  as  slaves,  without  freedom 
your  denial  is  vain— you  have  bound  of  will  or  conduct."  The  peo|rfe  of 
yourselves  to  ^evil  woricers;"  and  Nottingham  put  their  meaning  on 
History,the  cold  8crivener,will  point  words  uttered  at  Bristol,— Nouing- 
to  the  contract ;  and  the  date,  and  ham  Gastie  bunit,  and  Three  Re- 
detail,  and  sHp^datifmSy  will  be  noted  formers  hanged  !  1  Among  other 
down  in  the  *<  old  almanac,"  that  will  evils,  he  mentions,—^  A  church  ti- 
be  no  longer  discarded.  midly  dinging  to  venerable  abuses. 
But  retrace  your  steps,  reflect  instead  of  sagaciously  yielding  to 
whither  they  now  tend,  point  to  ^e  the  fair  uid  reasonable  requirem^ts 
nrined  homes  of  your  fellow-citizens,  of  an  enlightened  and  investigating 
and  ask  the  Reformers  if  such  be  the  era." 

objects  to  which  they  would  lead  After  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  as 

you,  and  who  are  to  be  your  compa-  a  prelude  to  a  determination  to  in- 

nions;  then  bid  them  beat  up  for  suit  the  King's    representative,  he 

allies  and  recruits  for  Reform  where  thus  addresses  his  people : ''  It  is  not 

the  riots  of  Bristol  have  never  been  a  matter  of  so  mudh  importance  that 

heard  of;  and  thank  God  that  you  the  voices  of  gentlemen  should  be 

have  a  church  yet  left  standing,  in  heard,  asthat  a  demonstration  should 

which  you  may  offer  up  your  prayers  be  made  of  the  decided,  unaltered,  un- 

that  the  incendiary  and  the  robber  changeable  will  of  the  peoplb."— 

may  not  be  at  your  own  doors.  (Cheery,  and  cries — ^  the  Square.") 

—  "  In  the  meantime  he  hoped  the  Lords 

An  intention  has  been  expressed  would  learn  a  littie  more  virtue  from 

fa  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  the  people  for  whom  they  legislate. 

to  furnish  some  proofs  of  the  inflam-  Whto  regard  to  ulterior  measures  in 

matory,  revolutionary  character  of  case  of  ttie  Bill  being  agam  rejected, 

Hie  writings  and  speeches  of  fte  1iedidnotoontemptete1b%iBft«ftM!«7S 

Fraaaandthe  Demi^^nes  in  Bristol,  of  aixy*  «o  can&toEi\iiia»\A  ^^°^^\ 

We  add  a  few  here  bm  tat  appendbt.  l^R  wouiOi  vv»\  ^«0K.  «^  ^^^  ^'^'^^^ 

JUa  hen  H  may  not  be  amUM  to  re^  (tf  icAaftugllift tanQii\»&>yt«^^^^ 
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ed  upon,  he  wouH  say  th«t  it  w» 
thelv  duty  at  ttai«  momient  to  support 
the  Khi^  and  iiiB  Mraisters,  and  not 
desist  from  ineetin^  and  petitionhi^ 
tin  tile  Bill  was  secured.  If  this  should 
be  again  rdeeted,-  to  that  evil  day 
they  irould  leave  the  adoption  of  any 
other  measures."  (Cheering.^  What  I 
the  memher  for  the  city  instigate  the 

Ssople,  in  case  of  the  rejection  of  the 
ill,  to  resist  payment  of  taxes  I  ! 
Mark  how  he  is  cheered  when  he 
directs  the  moh  against  the  Bishops. 
**  Op  thb  Bishops  re  would  speak 
IN  MERdY — ^their  day  was  nearly  gone 
hy.^'  (Loud  and  continued  cheers.) 
^  He  would  again  assure  them,  that  if 
any  obstacle  should  be  presented  to 
the  Bill,  he  should  call  on  his  consti- 
tuents for  their  further  operations. 
The  Lords  had  not  only  insulted  the 
Commons  of  Ens;1and  by  their  insane 
proceedings  with  regard  to  this  Bill, 
but  had  put  a  stop  to  many  other 
good  measures."  (Down  with  them  I) 
^  When  the  Bill  had  passed,  the  funds 
which  bad  beenprovidedfor  tiie  poor 
and  needy  would  no  longer  be  ap- 
plied to  electioneering  purposes." 
l^o w  he  knew  well  all  we  while  they 
never  had  been  so  applied.  **  Toryism 
was  a  ravenous  bird,  it  had  exhaust- 
ed the  treasury  of  the  state." 
We  shall  only  now  notice  his  pro- 

Josaly  his  stipulation,  that  the  King^i 
udge  should  be  insulted,  and  that 
he  thwu'ted  the  Magistrates  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  city; 
for  '*if  the  people  are  quiet,"  said  he, 
**  they  would  say  there  is  a  reaction." 
The  people  took  the  advice  of  their 
member,  were  not  quiet»and  showed 
mere^  to  the  Bishop,  as  to  one  whose 
**  day  was  nearly  gone  by,*'  by  setting 
fire  to  his  palaceTl 

Mr  Manchee,  author  of  the  viru- 
lent pamphlet  we  have  before  alluded 
to,  at  a  public  meeting  of  Reformers, 
says, "  Corporations  were  too  apt  to 
tread  the  people  under  foot,  and  it 
was  time  for  them  to  be  interfered 
with."  This  author  now  attacks  the 
Corporation  of  Bristol  most  vehe- 
mentiy,  because  they  could  not  sup- 
press the  riots  which  such  language 
tends  to  exdte !  I 

'W«  P.  Taunton,  Esq.,  chairman  at 

a  Reform  MeetHie»  by  way  of  com- 

plimeniaiW/ thef  c&cgy;-  remarks  :«- 

.  ^.Should  Lsbaw- ifesp8Cli2to  a  magni- 

Seent^OMthedraX;  b^]it»hiblliiir:-the 


the  ijsrmim  should  be  disturbed '4md 
iheJHth  removed?"  ■....., 

We  must  now  introduce  ad'  orator 
of  very  extraordinary  pretensrons, 
Mathew  Bridges,  Esq;,  in  wlioee 
speeches  it  is  very  ditncult  to  -find 
any  thing  tangible.  They  would  briag 
a  sworn  interpreter  to  disgrace  in 
any  court;  yet  the  confusion  of  wild 
ideas,  and  jumble  of  revolutionary 
jai^on,  though  powerless  as  an  ap- 
peal to  common  sense,  have  a  very 
exciting  influence  on  those,  who, 
leaving  behind  them  that  valuable 
quality,  bring  only  already  heated 
passions  to  the  field  of  agitation— 
and  they  have  the  singular  property 
of  fitting  any  wrong  to  which  tiie 
hearer,  in  his  pai*ticular  sense  of  in- 
jury, may  wish  to  apply  them.  He 
is,  in  truth,  the  very  catamaran  of 
oratory,  and  when  he  explores,  he 
must  be  a  bold  man  that  can  say  he 
has  either  body  or  soul.  We  content 
ourselves  with  one  specimen — asoi't 
of  second-sight  view  of  the  hoiTors 
of  Bristol,  and  all  other  revolutions. 

"  But  take  the  other  altenaative— 
suppose  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  regime  I  That  would 
be  the  hour  of  factious  triumph; 
the  knell  of  liberty  would  be  tolled 
from  one  shore  to  the  other;  then 
there  would  be  one  vast  uniformity 
over  the  whole  surface  of  our  affairs, 
but  it  would  be  like  the  waste  of  a 
sandy  desert,  or  the  teiTific  aspect 
of  the  glacier :  it  would  be  the  hour 
when  the  young  earthquake  would 
be  bom  that  was  to  overwhelm  us^— 
the  hour  when  the  monster  of  cor- 
ruption would  coil  itself  to  spring 
upon  its  victim — when  the  magic 
circle  of  conspiracy  wouldbe  wrought 
in  darkness — when  deep  would  call 
to  deep — when  all  would  be  uni- 
formly ruinous,  and  the  Sun  of  Eng- 
land would  go  down :  it  would  be  a 
time  of  pleasure,  mirth,  and  song,  as 
before ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  fes- 
tivity a  hand  would  be  seen  writing 
on  the  wall  in  characters  of  fire — the 
volcano  would  soon  burst,  and  the 
government  would  explode  in  atoms 
— (cheers  and  bravo.) — Civil  war 
would  be  at  the  door,  and  wailing 
and  woe  be  heard,  to  which  the  cata- 
racts of  Niagara  would  be  but  whis- 
pera. — Thrones,  andmitres,and  trun- 
cheoDs  of  office,  would  go  down  into 
Ae  pit  together ;  and  England,  which 
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IflEwSreneeaiid^eodier^MttiieOan*  bad  gained  the  aseeDdency,  w^i^d 

ge8,woiild8itdowiimdefpair«inidBt  tiiev  have  been  flowed  tp  expreM 

ite  «w£ul  tbiinderB  of  Jehovah." —  their  Bentimenta  freely  oh:  than  day  ? 

(Bravo.)  The  beloved  people  must  No— they  would  have  had  oannona 

eertainly  have  taken  a  hint— for  it  planted  at  the  several  avenues  of  the 

vas  at  the  hour  of  festivity,  at  the  Square,  and  soldiers  drawn  up  to 

Ifonsion-house,  they  fixed  ibeir  cha-  overawe  them;  tbough,-  thank  God, 

racters  of  fire  on  the  wall — and  the  the  Tories  had  not  much  of  the  army, 

govei*nment  did  fairly  explode  when  for  a  majority  of  th&n  clearly  saw 

3ie  Custom-house  and  Excise,  with  that  their  interests  lay  with  the  King 

all  their  barrels  of  spirits,   were  and  the  people.«-( Cheers.)— He  did 

blown  up— and  there  was  indeed  not  think  the  ISXiis  would  dare  to 

like  to  have  been  an  end  to  thrones,  place  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the 

and  mitres,  and  trundieons  of  ofi&ce  head  of  his  Administration.    If  ever 

•^with  the  Bishop  and  the  King's  that  day  should  arrive,  no  power  on 

Judge.    We  believe  Mr  Bridges  to  earth  should  prevent  him  from  using 

be  a  very  respectable  man  out  of  his  own  discretion  for  the  protection 

this  delusion,  and  are  quite  sure  he  of  his  person  and  property." 

did  not  mean  the  directions  to  have  It  is  too  disgusting  a  work  to  make 

been  taken  so  literally :  but  it  should  selection  from  the  mass  before  us. 

be  a  caution  to  orators,  and  shew  Numerous  other  orators  are  tiiere 

/them  that  the  people  are  for  matter  whom  we  are  compelled  to  leave  un- 

df  ^ct;  and  not  for  figures  of  speech,  noticed.    The  virulence,  coarseness, 

A  Captain  Hodges,  whose  connex-  and   ribaldry,   so   freely  let  loose 

ion  with  Bristol  was  no  other  than  throughout  the  country,  may  be  found 

oflieia],  having  been  of  the  recruiting  in  excess,  by  any  one  who  will  take 

staff — AdjutantyWe  believe,toColonel  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  speeches 

Brereton — so  well  deserved  of  theMi-  of  the  Bristol  orators,  to  be  met  with 

nistry  for  his  strenuous  endeavours  in  the  local  press.    We  will  not  pur- 

(o  excite  the  people,  that  the  Trea-  sue  the  examination.    We  are  not 

Bury,  it  is  understood,  ap]:k)inted  him  very  well  acquainted  with  all  the 

(as  the  condition  on  which  Govern-  abominations  of  a  portion  of  that 

ment  information  was  to  be  obtained)  press ;  but  we  cannot  help  noticing, 

Editor  of  the  Court  Journal.    We  that  Uie  extracts  from  the  London 

hear,  from  some  disagreement  with  press  selected  by  a  Bristol  paper— 

the  proprietor,  he  has  left  that  situ-  the  Mercury — at  the  very  time  that  it 

ation,  and  has  joined  the  armament  is  publishing  to  the  world  the  horrid 

to  revolutionize  Portugal.    We  can  detail  of  the  riots,  are  well  calculated 

spare  room  but  for  an  extract  or  two  to  inflame,  not  to  allay,  the  turbulent 

from  his  speeches.     **  Moderation  spirit  that  devastated  the  unfortunate 

was  recommended  to  them  (the  peo-  city.    The  following  specimens  may 

Ele ;)  but  he  maintained  that  the  shew  the  animus  and  judgment  :— 

ludestandstrdngestlanguageshould  ^  THE  BISHOPS.— The  Bishops  are 

be  used ;  their  infatuated  opponents  an  amphibious  sort  of  beings,  neither 

were  not  to  be  moved  with  reason-  '  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  good  red 

ing ;  fear  alone  would  operate  with  herring.'    Their  idols  are  silver  and 

them."    He  speaks  of  **  a  black  dose  gold,— eyes  have  they,  and  see  not, 

for  him  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell)  and  — ^but  I  cannot  add  with  the  royal 

his  Brother  Aldermen  to  swallow ;"  poet,  hands  have  they,  and  handle 

■**  yet  take  it  he  must"    The  people  not.    How  to  propitiate  such  things 

^Iwd  a  great  battle  to  fight;"  **  if  is  more  difilcult  than  expensive;  but 

they  should  find  the  struggle  going  even  the  Liturgy  of  their  own  com- 

faard  with  them,  if  he  were  an  bun-  posing  makes  uiem  hard  of  manage- 

dred  miles  off,  though  he  had  no  vote,  ment.    They  have,  by  grasping  all, 

he  would  come  and  throw  himself  lost  all;  and  from  their  treason  to 

•ubong  them ;"  and  promises  <'  to  their  high  calling,  disloyalty  and  dis- 

■alied  the  last  drop  of  his  blood."  hcmesty,  the  people  (not  to  speak  ir- 

After  the  rejection  ofthe  Reform  Bill  reverently)  *  mock  when  their  fear 

he' tells  the  people  tluit  **  he  had  comeUi,'— ascome  itmostaavav^^ 

JM«dtbemtruiucedandbelied,niriit  -  witt,  wbeii,  aa  l&i^ii^aib  tSMik  «k)%> 

jiflbennuii^ia  ihe  two  HomeBqflStt'  ihegr  jAiali  «ite1te  fivdX»i&' i9ik<(iGC  ovtgl 


tai  WUt  eautd  Ihe  Srufd  Rhttf  [M&rcfa, 

dflfioes.    (FVom  k  corretposdent  of  have  iqarde  hoiuee  tfto  hot  1«  bold 

the  Hondng  CbrmiiGle.)"— "  (Fiwm  tltem.    If  w«  seek  k  solution  for  thia 

the  Nem.) — Wbat  a  «pirit  of  com-  hitred  of  Hutboritf,  end  combination 

binatlon  sppsan  unong  the  higher  to  degrade  the  high,  we  know  where 

orders  to  witbhrid  from  the  people  to  find  it.    "  Hon  can  one  enter  into 

their  rf^tt,  it  ta  deemed,  even  by  a  strong  mam's  house  and  spoil  his 

Ae  moat  nrudenl,  proper  to  meet  goods,  except  be  first  bind  the  rtrone 

this  spirit  b7  a  aimikr  conbisation  man,andtfceBbewlU«poilhisboueeF^ 

on  the  pMt  of  tlie  people ;  and  if  the  Uaderthe  poseibllitf  that  tlteae  pages 

result  ahoold  be  a  confiic^  when  may  even  meet  the  ef  es  of  Hajeatr, 

will  the  Anii-refaroi  Spiiita^  and  ve  will  not  forbear  the  admirable 

TempoTalLordsbe,1nama^?  On  oondn^ii— Duit  "if  the  goodman 

the  armj  thef  can  plaee  no  coufi-  of  The  Uouae  had  known  in  what 

dence,  for  that  la  at  the  King's  dls-  watebtfaetUef  would  come,  he  would 

posal;  besides,  from  the  admixture  have  watched,  and  would  not  have 

of  the  soldiery  with  the  people,  the  suffered  bia  House  to  be  broken  up." 
formn'  are  become,  three  parts  out         It   is    not   verj   extraordinary   if 

of  four.Reformera;  andwouldhard-  "Agitators,"  with  a  touch  of  con- 

}y  obey  their  officers,  were  thej  call-  acience,    or    any    oEber   e; mpatby, 

ed  on  to  fight  for  the  boroughmon-  should  be  the  loudest  to  make  an  out- 

gers.     On  the  Yeomanry  thej  know  crj  against  the  punithnienl  of  offend- 

Siey  cannot  rely ;  for,  besidRS  that  ers.    It  can  therefore  be  a  matter  of 

the  '  Unions'  would  annihilate  tbem  surprise  to  none,  that  the  execution 

ina  week,  the  bulk  of  the  Yeomamy  of  the  law  should  be  denominated 

would  not  drew  a  sword  in  their  fa-  "  legal  murder."    But  it  may  not  be 

vour.    Their  only  resource  is  tiieir  amisa  to  recommend  the  Refurmera, 

tenantry;  and  to  tbem  their  conduct  for  the  future,  abstinence  from  Ian- 

has  been  such  (we  instance  the  Duke  guBge  that  is  sure  to  direct  to  oat- 

of  Newcastle,  and  Lords  SaliBbury,  rage ;  and  that  they  do  not;  on  every 

Stamford,  Warwick,  &c.)  that  they  slight  occasion,  imitate  mad  bulls, 

could  not,  for  very  shame,  ask  them  who  think  it  the  businesB  of  their 

to  act  in  the  field  in  their  favour,  fury  tt  go  ranting  and  roaring  and  ' 

They  have,    therefore,  aothing  to  tearing  away,  up  tail  and  down  horn, 

place  In  contact  with  Political  Unions  as  if  this  paradise  of  earth  was  only 

of  the  people ;  and  if  the  latter,  In  formed  to  be  blasted  with  the  gust 

the  event,  do,  as  they  no  doubt  will,  of  their  nostrils,  and  polluted  wrth 

beard  thera  in  their  halls— thwart  the  tramp  of  their  hoofs, 
them  in  their  magisterial  capacities —        But  we  still  trust  to  the  Conserva- 

Interpoae  between  them  and  their  tivesof thecountry,andbelievethey 

gmme-law  victims — make  known  their  arenotto  be  intimidated  bythe  "mad- 

every  act  of  domestic  and  public  nesa  of  the  people,"  or  the  roaring 

tyranny— in  fine,  if  they  make  their  of  the  beast.    We  trust  that  the  Sun 

country.«eate  loo  hot  to  hold  tbem,  of  England  "  will  not  go  down,"  but 

whobutthemselveswlll  theyhave  to  will  i£ine  bright,  and  dissipate  the 

blame  for  the  wboleF    Had  it  not  thickandooisomevfipourR thatbrood 

been  for  the  oppression  of  the  arts-  over  us.     Tbey  are  but  like  the  black 

tocracy — an  oppression  they  will  not  and  smoky  vomitings  from  the  for- 

evon    now   quietly   relinquish — the  naces  of  a  Birmingham  smithy,  that, 

people  would  never  have  thought  of  though  tbey  seem  for  a  while  to 

Political  Unions;   they  have,  how-  blacken  heaven,  are  never  at  any 

evH*,  been  in  a  manner  driven  into  time  much  above  the  earth,  and  dien, 

tiiem ;  and  the  Bishops  and  the  other  when  they  are  at  their  highest,  are 

And-refonnere  must  take  the  con-  nearer  their  disperBion. 
Mquenees."    We  would  simply  ask        We  have  brought  forward  to  the 

Hr  Protherm),  the  member  for  Brie-  public  eome  of  the  dramatix  pertoHa 
of  the  Bristol  tragedy.  How  shall 
we  dismiss  themT— The  facetious 
Lord  Chancellor  has  appropriated 
to  himself  die  admirable  expedient  of 
Mr  Puffin  the  Critic,  of  goiw  off 
IcneeliBg.  Tie  effect  of  thMlB,tfpere- 

1  fora,«9(Aed.  'B«m\A««,  ^l-w<i>d&^ 
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MllMMqi^artMiilliByfeeL  Coaai* 
dar49f(  (liwn  llkewiM  ia  the  lif|^#f 
Aialioi?B»tb«rel«  yet  abecomii^  po* 
tUkiBaA«jmai^ critic  b«tpe«kB  for 
theAH-Mr  mye«-^who  gave  it «  bis 
opioHMi*  tbat  if  thunder  and  lights 
fitBg  €wM  not  frightea  an  audienoa 
iat0  cemplakttiice,  tfaa  siglit  of  an  An- 
ther with^a  ropa  ahoiit  hU  neck  night 
werk  them  iaio  pitf  . 

On  the  whole,  we  ceogratnlate 
the  eomtrf  <m  the  Briatel  RIoli. 
Tlmy  have  givea  a  foretaste  of  d*» 


iiH>GBitcrtf*^iker  Uvie  ApMad  th^efea 
of  mnltltudes  of  the  dehidedt— *they 
have  ceased  the  law  to  be  Myexf 
penndedy  that  U  cannot  be  again  mii^ 
understood*  They  have  shewn  ape- 
eimens  of  the  anogance  and  the  pol- 
troenerf  of  Politioal  UnioDs^^thef 
have  pohited  out  to  the  sokUer  his 
particular  dutj,  and  have  proved  that, 
unless  checked  by  superior  conv* 
Band,  he  will  do  It;  that  when  the 
word  is  given,  he  will  repress  the 
Mob,  and  not  submit  to  it  as  his  Se» 
veralgn. 


CflAPTtB  IL 


Misnv,  many  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  day  on  which  the  frightful 
event  I  have  just  recorded  occurred; 
but  the  vision  to  my  senses  remains 
as  perfect  as  if  tlie  scene  was  tttili 
enacting ;  and  instead  of  there  being 
for  me  a  morrow,  and  a  morrow,  and 
a  morrow,  it  seems  as  though  my 
whole  life  was  a  sKre  repetinoB  6i 
one  day's  existence.  I  am  built 
round,  and  confined  to  one  abode  of 
sensations,  as  Rome's  oflfendiaff  Ves- 
tals were  encased  for  their  undmst»- 
ness  in  the  bondage  of  entombing 
bric^;  and  whi^ver  outward  events 
of  variance  oocnr,  my  heeit  is  for 
ever  rewinding  me  that  lam  the  ex- 
ecutioner of  Edward  Foster.  Hb 
care- worn  Ejected  oonntettanee  fliti 
for  ever  before  my  eyes:  I  meet  him 
amid  the  deeelateDess  of  the  far-ex- 
tending moor;  he  Wiiks  by  my  ekle 
throttf^  the  streets  ef  the  crowded 
ci^;  and  when  I  sleep  he  stalks  be- 
fore my  fancy,  dismd  and  enshroud- 
ed, the  hero  <Kf  my  dreams. 

But  in  the  earli^  days  that  follow- 
ed that  which  ever  haunts  me,  it 
was  not  my  heait  akme  that  remind- 
ed me  ef  iJhe  halefol  deed*  I  was 
the  observed  of  aU  observersj — the 
rabble  tracked  my  «very  footstep, 
MKi  booted  me  like  sooie  n^tBe, 
disg«6tiBg^-«ot  dangevott^  back  to 
my  solitary  4ea.  I  was  the  markBd 
of  men  :-^heyalmeM  disavowed  «▼ 
affinity  to  the  spedes;  andasllii^ 
«^  to  ^ir  greens  i^eireoraifon,l 
%eMiJto  fod  «•  If  Ifcat  sAd^  w«* 


fast  melting  into  air,  and  leayiug  me, 
in  sooth,  some  monstrous  thing  that 
nature  bad  created  only  to  shew  bow 
beyond  h^^f  she  had  power  to  act. 

My  father  very  soon  quitted  me. — 
^  We  must  part  for  a  while,"  said  he 
to  me  on  the  second  moroiog  after 
that  which  bad  witnessed  the  dote  of 
Foster's  lifo— **  We  must  part  for  a 
while  I  for  I  have  to  provide  the 
means  ef  subsistence  fin*  us  both— r 
and  perchance  even  a  still  further 
revenge.  Here  is  such  money  as  I 
can  snare  for  the  present;  and  this 
day  MX  mondui  we  will  meet  again 
en  tills  q>ot,  that  I  may  make  farther 
provisioii  for  you." 

I  was  not  sorry  thus  to  part  with 
him ;  for  though  he  still  retained  his 
power  over  my  mind,  it  was  so  uni- 
ted with  foar  and  dread,  that  I  rather 
looked  upon  him  as  a  floaster  than  a 
friend,  and  felt  that  obedience  to  hhi 
will  was  something  beyond  choice  or 
xeeistance.  Besides,  his  presence 
waa  too  intimately  connected  with 
the  memory  of  my  deed  of  death,  to 
eflfer  me  any  chance,  while  he  re- 
mained, ef  being  able  to  reject  the 
rftinfol  burden  &om  ray  mind ;  and 
hoped  that  his  absence  would  al- 
low me  to  bury  die  hangmMi- image 
^  my  biain  in  the  depths  of  forges- 

Biit,  m  I  Imve  already  said,  the 
iMpe  seas  vaiu.  Though  the  auih«Mr 
^  the  Boene  had  departed,  the  scene 
itself  was  etier  present;  nnd  aAer 
linibg  dbitI«ofeIdMtf«tradei&er 


464  HU  ExKtUiontr.  Ch^.IL  [H^df, 
of  IB7  ommflectimH,  or  the  iaault-  departure  from  Okebuuvwiptwd- 
ing  notice  9f  tba  meK  I  determined  ed  to  afford,  wai  that  of  a,v4diiiK 
toquit  Okehun,  and  not  to  return  tiie  sight  of  those  who  knew. the 
till  my  ^pointinent  with  Lockwood  Ruiltj  work  in  which  theM.hBodi 
deinandea  my  ra^tpearance  there.  had  been  engaged,  and  who,,  in  die 
Once  again,  therefore,  I  became  a  exuberance  of  their  feeling,  he aitatad 
wandering  outcast,  with  none  either  not  to  let  me  know  that  they  knew 
to  cherish  or  to  pity  me.  Nay,  I  was  iL  But  this  consolation  was  not  of 
in  worse  condition  than  when  I  firat  long  continuance.  After  atrollisg 
Tentured  to  present  myself  to  the  for  some  days  wherever  chanc« 
mercy  of  the  world  on  quitting  the  directed,  I  reached  the  city  of  Peter- 
coUage  in  the  fens.  Then,  though  borough,  wet,  tired,  and  in  deep  de- 
raected  by  man,  I  had  something  epondency^  at  the  forlorn  jtbandon- 
wilhin  to  support  and  assist  in  bear-  meat  which  seemed  to  mark  xaj 
ing  me  harmless  againgt  the  attacks  destiqy.  It  was  in  this  state  of  feel- 
of^misfortune.  But  now  that  single  ing  that  I  found  myself  at  the  door 
consolation  had  disappeared.  I  my-  of  a.  mean  public-house,  and  the 
self  had  struck  down  honestv  in  my  sight  of  it  reminded  me  that  there 
heart,  and  had  set  up  wickeoDess  in  was  still  the  pernicious  refuge  of 
itajplace.  The  deathof  Posteralone  brandy  at  my  command.  I  emersd, 
did  not  stand  recorded  there.  The  and  called  for  liquor — drank,  ai^ 
hatred  of  the  multitude,  expressed  called  again.  The  fatigue  that  I  h«d 
In  no  equivocal  phrase  whenever  I  undergone  ^ve  additional  strcn^ 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Okeham,  to  the  potatioDs  in  which  I  had  Xjir. 
hod  driven  me  to  the  jail  for  refuge,  dulged;  and  intoxication  followwi*' 
where  I  learned  to  assort  myself  What  occurred  during  the  stronger 
with  those  who  set  decency  at  de-  influence  of  the  liquor  I  know  not—; 
£ance,  and  scouted  morality  as  an  but  on  my  first  beginning  to  regain 
intrusion  upon  their  pleasures.  I  possession  of  my  senses,  it  seemed 
gazed  upon  these  associates,  and  as  if  I  had  been  wakened  into  con* 
perceived  that  drink  and  debauchery  sciousnees  by  a  severe  blow  on  m 
were  their  prime  pursuits ;  and  ivhen  forehead;  but  1  had  no  time  to  aw 
I  remembered  bow  brandy  liad  help-  myself  any  questions,  for  1  fouod 
ed  me,  on  the  night  before  the  exe-  that  I  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of 
cution,  to  forget  nature,  and  give  the.lo west  rabble, — pushed  from  side 
strength  to  passion,  I  too  resolved  to  to  side,  with  a  blow  from  one  and  a 
pursue  the  gross  luxuries  taught  by  kick  from  another — while  univeraal 
tlieir  brute-philosophy ;— and  the  execrations  rang  around.  Ob,  bow 
deeper  I  druik,  the  more  firmly  did  well  did  I  know  those  sounds  I — and 
I  implant  in  my  own  system  the  as  they  reached  my  ear  I  strained  my 
wickedness  of  those,  who,  not  being  heavy  eyes  to  see  whether  some 
better,  were  worse  than  myself  strange  and  unaccountable  event  had 
These  were  the  changes,  then,  reconvey  ed  me  into  the  streets  of  Oke- 
that  had  token  place  within  me  since  ham.  But  no ! — The  houses  and  the 
I  first  wandered  from  the  cottage  in  streets  were  utterly  unknown  to  me 
the  fens;  and  though  I  had  not,  as  —it  was  the  mob  and  their  outcries 
then,  to  beg  for  ft  miserable  pittance,  alone  that  came  familiar  to  my  sen- 
they  were  sufBdent  to  make  me  feel  seB,andthatremindedmeof  tbefure- 
thati  wasdra^Dgonauselessexist-  eone  scene  of  my  insults.  Jt  was 
encewidinoobject  in  view — withno  long  before  1  could  esc^e  tb^ 
remedy  Inprospect.  I  was  like  one  of  fangs,  and  when  at  last,  through  the 
those  unfortunates,  who,  in  the  olden  humane  exertions  of  a  few,  I  suc- 
time,  had  the  choice  ^ven  tbem  to  ceeded  in  effecting  &  retreat,  1  etiU 
drown  by  water,  or  to  bum  at  the  heard,  as  1  crossed  fields  and  sought 
slake;  for  I  had  but  Uie  alternative  infrequent  places,  the  words, — 
"  wretch,"  "  villain,"  "  hangman," 
echoing  in  my  ears.  Hangman  !-:• 
Aye,  that  was  the  word  ao  uproari- 
ously dwelt  upon. — Hangmaa  !— 
llien  I  waa  discovered— traced  I— 
Even  in  Peterborough — nul^s  from 
tha  BG«n«  ti  w%  t«a^  n^en^,  tly^ 


exWeiMftW  III 

Thne'thougfcn  nrgedme  aa  wiA  none  to  hearfoaMabyourhtuJ^aa 

feaHdt  tpetd ;  ud  afwr  creeping,  lecrets." 

n«l«dfeai  tud  aleahliflf ,  for  another  Powers  of  heR,  tUa,  Hien,  vaa  tbA 

Aree  or  four  days,  by  any  path  that  anawer  to  the  enigma  that  maddened 

■eened  inost  desolate,  I  arrived  at  me!    I  mvielf  was  the  stupid  spv 

Bedford.   As  I  Iwheld  the  tall  sptrea  that  had  discorered  all,  and  roused 

of  the  town  In  the  distance,  I  sliud-  the  wrath  of  thouopds  against  m^ 

dered.^dtwliie  turned  to  avoid  the  guiltv  confeaalons.     1  was  he  that 

pfatiei    But  I  was  half  dead  with  ex-  proclaimed  to  the  world,  "  Ambrose 

fasuatloa;  night  was  at  hand;  and  Is  an  executioner!"  And  what  urged 

with' a  kind  of  desperate  resolution  me  to  such  insane  disclosure  ?  Aye, 

I  sluhk  into  the  town,  and  dived  Into  aye— brandr.hrandr  I  The  only  power 

the  first  obscure  street  that  present-  to  which  I  could  fly  to  steep  me  !n 

ed  itself.     Each  person  that  I  met,  I  fonetfuJness  of  myself,  plared  the 

turned  away  my  head,  ilouchedmy  traitor  game  with  me  of  blddtngflow 

liBt,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  his  those  words  that  betrayed  me  to  the 

gaee.  -  But  no  one  seemed  to  notice  rest  of  the  world, 

me,  and  gradually  I  became  more  Farewell,  then,  to  allreAigeafrttinst 

assured;   Hy  sinldng  strength  warn-  myself,andmy  ownthou^A!  Fare- 

edme  that  I  needed  sustenance;  and    well  to  all  obr 

a^ti,brthefirsttimeeincemyflight  hmnted  me 

from  Peterborough,  I  ventured  into  each  day  pre 

a  jWblTc-bouse.    Tempting  brandy  frigbtrulguist 

#»  at  hand ;  I  snuffed  its  seductive  well  t  Farewel 

flavour  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  place,  for  which  my 

afid  'the  recollection  of  Its  exciting,  must  be  forst 

AWwtdng,  oblivious  influence,  infu-  of  hiding  m^ 

oed  itself  with  irresistible  power  over  men,  I  must 

tilyspirh.  Brandy  was  hsd.  Glorious,  for  ever  and 

destntctive  drink  1    I  quaffed  it,  and  of  my  own  d 

it  seemed  to  resuscitate  me,  heart    rowing  of  my 

and  head.  Itwas  to  me  like  the  helm,  '  From  the  day  of  my  exposure  at 
and  the  buckler,  and  the  coat  of  m^l  Bedford,  I  looked  upon  myaelf  as  one 
tti  the  knight  of  crusade, — it  armed  for  ever  doomed  to  live  apar^  not 
me  cap-^-pte.and  I  Bta^ered.beneath  only  from  the  Intercourse  of  men, 
the  jMWer  of  my  panoply.  Fresh  buteveofromtbevery slghtofthem; 
drangfats  produced  fresh  Intoxica-  and  as  I  wandered  through  the  couq- 
tflOD,  and  again  I  was  lost  to  all  r^  try  1  was  ready  to  fly,  like  a  frighted 
collection  of  what  was  occurring,  deer,  on  the  first  glimpse  of  a  bumaa 
But — horror .'  horror  I — agdn  1  was  figure  in  the  distance  j  till  the  all- 
awakened  from  what  I  deemed  my  subduing  pangs  of  hunger  forced  me 
MhsbyarepeUtlonoftliesamescene  to  encounter  man,  and  even  then  I 
tfaatlbadundergoneBtPeterborough  would  purchase  enough  to  last  me 
—die  same  insulla,  the  same  buffet-  for  days,  that  I  might  not  too  aooa 
ing,  the  same  execration,  awakened  arain  have  to  face  my  enemy, 
me  from  my  drunkenness,  and  forced  Thus  with  various  wanderings  over 
me  to  fly  for  my  life.  the  face  of  Enifland  I  suKred  the 

What  could  it  mean  ?    Was  I  pur>  time  to  elapse  till  the  day  of  my  ap- 


aued  Ihrough  all  my  winding  paths  pointment  with  my  fatiier  was  draw- 

and  labyrinth  of  ways  by  some  trea-  log  near.    I  had  seen  it  graduaJIv 

cherous  spy,  that  only  tracked  me  to  approaching,  as  tbe  condemned  pri- 

'    '        andboldmeup  to  the  detest-  soner  '"       ""   '  ' 

matrHind?     L  was  bewilder-  are  sit 

1^  confusion  of  Ideas  that  my  his  fai 

f-intoxicated  brain  presented  of  ine 

jua  of  the  riddle,  when  a  few  terapli 

Wdropped  from  one  of  m/  wMVc 

n^'uen  t<dd  Old  hI.^  m*  tSrW 


ous  spy,  t            _  ,1             ^ 

betmy,  and  bold  me  up  to  the  detest-  soner  counto  the  gliding  h 

ation  of  manHInd  ?     L  was  bewilder-  are  sltpping  away  between  bim  and, 

ed  by  tli^  confusion  of  Ideas  that  my  his  fate ;  and  It  was  with  s^nsatioD^ 

sQI)  h&lf-intoxicated  brain  presented  of  inexpressible  disgust,  ftat  t  coni 

a  of  the  riddle,  when  a  few  teraplaled  ltie,d^Ml^  <:>(  KU  «t^l^ 
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known.  C!Miiiwlttoii,li6we?«r»rttl«d 
my  actlom  witli  a  ilnnig  ann.  My 
money  waa  nearlr  exhausted ;  and 
my  famut  sickaned  at  the  thought  of 
contfainittg  to  wander  in  dread  and 
misery  through  th^bywajrs  of  the 
world.  I  resolved*  tmrefore,  to  meet 
Lock  wood  as  he  had  directed;  I  de- 
termined to  detail  to  him  all  the  hor- 
rors of  thought  and  deed  that  I  had 
undergone ;  ai4|^to  implore  him,  by 
his  paternal  lore  for  me,  to  make 
some  arrangement  by  which  I  might 
be  removed  to  another  coun&y, 
where  ail  Imowledge  of  me  would  be 
extinct 

These  thoughts  somewhat  lighten* 
ed  my  heart»  as  I  turned  my  steps 
towards  Okeham;  and  in  obedience 
to  its  suggestions,  I  tried  to  persuade 
myself  that  there  was  only  one  more 
painful  struggle  to  be  undergone, 
and  that  after  that  there  miffht  be 
something — if  not  pleaBurable-«4it 
least  neutral  and  free  Arom  torture, 
about  to  fall  to  my  lot  The  same 
hope  made  me  regard,  with  a  more 
kindly  aspect,  the  prospect  of  my 
reunion  with  my  fatner.  It  was  he, 
indeed,  that  had  given  action  to  my 
hatred  for  man,  by  mouldinff  it  into 
revenge  towards  one  individual  of 
the  species ;  and  it  was  through,  that 
revenge  that  the  last  six  months  of 
misery  had  been  inflicted.  But  re- 
venge was  at  an  end — Foster  was  in 
his  grave— Ellen's  manes  were  ap- 
peased— and  I  clung  with  inexpress- 
ible satisfaction  to  the  hope  that 
my  father,  when  he  should  hear  the 
details  of  my  sufferings,  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  convey*me  from 
a  land  that  seemed  to  have  notibing 
but  wretchedneib  to  bestow  on  the 
most  unfortunate  of  her  children. 

It  was  well  for  me  that  some  such 
sensations  as  these  stole  upon  me 
as  I  approached  Okeham,  or  never 
should  I  have  been  able  to  have 
gathered  sufficient  courage  within 
myself  to  enter  that  hated  town.  As 
it  was,  I  lingered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood till  the  clouds  of  night  collect- 
ed thick  and  gloomy  around,  and 
even  then  did  not  venture  amid  the 
scenes  that  were  too  painfully  in- 
scribed on  mv  memory  ever  to  be 
forgotten,  without  affiecting  a  change 
in  my  gait,  and  such  alterations  in 
mjr  general  appearance  aa  seemed 
best  ct/culatM  to  apare  AM  from  re- 
cqsahioa.    At  Imgtbrt  mAf^M 


tiie  obaeore  lodging  AM:  btd  ^iiseea 
appointed  by  my  father  for  oi#  tj^ii* 
dfeavous, — ^I  was  there  to  the  Very 
day^ — almost  to  the  very  hour  of  the 
reckoning ;  and  on  finding  that  I  tad 
arrived  at  the  goal  of  my  expecta- 
tion without  discovery,  or  its  accom* 
panying  shout  of  execration,  such  as 
nad  farewelled  me  from  the  place,  I 
felt  as  if  a  huge  load  of  bitterness 
had  been  subtracted  from  my  bosom, 
and  whispered  to  myself  to  welcome 
it  as  the  forerunner  of  tfp^lyetter 
tidings. 

On  enquiring  for  my  father,  how- 
ever, I  found  that  he  was  not  there; 
but  in  his  stead  v^aa  presented  to 
me  a  letter  which  had  arrived  that 
morning.  I  opened  it;  and  theie 
were  its  contents  :— 

«  Do  you  remember,  Ambrose,  the 
sentiment  with  which  we  parted  six 
months  ago  ? — ^  Perchance  even  a 
still  further  revenge  is  in  prepara- 
tion for  us  V  It  is  that  chance  that 
I  have  been  watching.  It  has  ar- 
rived-^but  I  dare  not  quit  my  vic- 
tim. Come  to  me  instantly,  dear 
Ambrose.  Come  with  gladness  at 
your  heart,  and  brightness  in  your 
eyes;  for  our  mutual  cup  of  ven- 
geance will  speedily  be  filled  to  the 
overflowing." 

The  letter  then  went  on  to  direct 

me  to  meet  him  at .    But  no, 

nol-— I  have  already  specified  too 
many  localities  to  trace  my  wretched 
progress;  and  I  will  not  give  utter- 
ance to  that  which  will  betray  my 
present  abode,  and  bring  the  callous 
and  the  curious  to  my  receptacle  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  me  wiUi 
my  distressful  story,  and  so  feeding 
their  depraved  and  unfeeling  appe- 
tite. 

The  few  lines  that  Lockwood  had 
thus  penned,  were  read  by  me  again 
and  again,  but  it  was  vainly  that  I 
endeavoured  to  interpret  their  mean- 
ing. What  further  revenge  my  fa- 
ther had  in  store  was  a  mystery  be- 
yond my  solution,  and  seemed  to  be- 
long to  some  portion  of  his  story 
with  which  I  was  unacquainted. 
I  only  knew  that  the  very  mention 
of  vengeance  struck  upon  my  heart 
with  a  pestilential  sickness,  such  as 
can  only  be  felt  when  the  mind  itHelf 
is  in  a  state  of  utter  loathing.  That 
I  still  hated  mankind,  my  ^hMom  too 
keenly  felt  to  admit  of  anyWestion; 
but  thia  iniailBiis  ^baX\\^wTA«t« 


m^ 


Tkc  Jlf^etutUmsr,    O^qpt.  it 
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|{tta.  Ji  ttnrv  ti^  my  date  iiB«8{€lM!,V9]itf«t&atwkIiiawbi«li 

fppgd,nan  oeen  too  acute  and  pena* 


tmibg  not  to  .excite  the  deepest  an- 
guish, wbeii,  a  second  scene  of  ti^e 
tame  order  as  the  first  was  offered 
to  my  gaze. 

Yet  obey  his  lett^  I  must  I— Well* 
iii^h  penniless— entirely  friendless, 
—It  was  to  him  alone  that  I  had  to 
look  I 

I  set  outy  therefore,  immediately 
Upon  the  journey  wUch  he  had  pre- 
scribi^^bat  it  was  with  a  feufol 
heavimfis  of  spirit  that  I  prosecuted 
my  weary  way  thither.  The  gleam 
of  happiness  that  had  broken  in  upon 
me  for  a  moment,  was  like  the  fitful 
bursting  of  the  sun  through  a  deep 
l^ovember  gloom,  coming  but  to  dis- 
appear again,  and  to  muce  the  tra« 
Yeller  still  more  conscious  of  the 
cheerless  prospect  that  surrounded 
him. 

After  tfie  lapse  of  some  days,  I 
reached  the  town  to  which  my  father 
had  summoned  me ;  .and  with  no  lit- 
^e  difficulty  discovered  the  lodging 
to  which  he  had  directed  my  steps. 

He  received  me  with  almost  a 
shout  of  delight;  and  as  I  gazed  up- 
on his  countenance, all  the  pastevents 
that  Okeham  had  witnessed  crowded 
to  my  imagination  with  a  frightful 
verity  of  portraiture. 

**  Ambrose,  Ambrose,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, *'  all  is  now  complete.  The  death 
of  Foster  six  months  since  was  but 
a  stepping-stone  to  this — the  most 
glorious  consummation  of  the  most 
fflorious  passion  that  ever  filled  the 
neart  of  man.  But  you  smile  not,  my 
9on !  I  see  not  that  glow  of  fervour 
that  was  wont  to  cross  your  brow 
when  I  whispered  *  revenge'  in  your 
ear,  and  pointed  the  certain  road  to 
its  accomplishment.*' 

**  1  cannot  smile,"  returned  I,  with 
an  inward  groan,  '*  nay,  I  almost  feel 
as  if  to  expect  it  of  me  was  an  insult 
I  am  not  the  same  Ambrose  that  you 
knew  six  months  ago." 

"  Pshaw  r  you  are  a  cup  too  low. 
Let  us  discuss  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and 
I  warrant  there  will  be  smiles  enough 
dancing  in  your  eyes." 

**  No,  no,  no,"  cried  I  with  terror  j 
"  No  brandy  I  I  have  forsworn  the 
treacherous  liquor  that  seduces  only 
to  betray." 

"  WhL  that  is  well  too,"  replied 
n^y  f^lHi  *  I  scorn  to  do  that  for 


bfttK 


dch  I  dare  not  da  without 


soars  hiffh  above  the  pqwer  of  any 
mortal  <&aught — We  l^ave  revenge  1** 

••  We  have  revenge  I*'  I  echoed, 
and  the  echo  was  in  earnest,  for  ihe 
mention  of  br^dy  had  reminded  me 
of  PeterboroiM  and  Bedford,  and 
my  disgraces  Uiere  united  with  ray 
dismces  at  Okeham  to  make  callous 
ma  inhuman  my  heart 

My  father  lookj^  at  me  as  I  re- 
peated the  word  Avenge,'  as  if  he 
would  search  to  my  very  soul  for  Uie 
key  in  which  I  had  uttered  it;  and 
then,  grasping  my  hand,  he  whisper- 
ed, as  if  it  was  something  too  pre- 
cious to  be  exposed  to  common  par- 
lance, ^  It  is  ours !  it  is  ours )" 

I  returned  his  pressure  in  token 
&at  the  force  of  his  words  was  ac- 
knowledged. But  though  my  gnum 
was  firm,  my  heart  palpitated  with 
uncertainty.  I  was  all  In  all  the  crea- 
ture of  impulse,  and  was  waiting  for 
its  full  tide  to  direct  me.  At  Oke- 
ham, at  Peterborough,  and  at  Bed- 
ford, I  seemed  ready  to  burst  with 
hatred  for  the  whole  species;  and 
felt  as  if  no  revenge  could  be  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  fill  the  measure 
of  my  rage.  But  since  my  exposure 
at  the  latter  place,  I  had  wandered 
about,  solitary  and  unknown,  now 
and  then  encountering  an  individual, 
but  oftener  creeping  fiong  in  a  coun- 
try to  me  as  blank  as  the  South  Sea 
Island  to  the  shipwrecked  Crusoe. 
ITUring  this  ^me  my  sensations  had 
undergone  a  change.  The  vehe- 
mence of  my  wrath  had  been  check- 
ed for  want  of  fuel,  and  the  innate 
propensity  of  my  bosom  to  love  my 
fellow-man  had  been  struggling  in 
spite  of  myself  through  the  gloom  of 
my  more  uritated  feelings.  But  the 
hot  fit  was  now  again  fast  gaining  on 
me,  and  I  perceived  that  a  second 
thne  I  was  about,  through  the  inten* 
sity  of  my  own  sensations  and  the 
kindling  of  my  father,  to  be  plunged 
into  the  resistless  flood  of  hotrblood- 
ed  vengeance.  As  the  suspicion  of 
this  reached  my  mind,  my  heart  beat 
doubtfully,  as  if  beseechinff  me  to 
avoid  that  which  in  the  ena  would 
again  torture  it  so  bitterly;  but 
against  the  silent  feebly-persuasive 
beating  of  that  heart  there  was  a  fear- 
ful array  urging  me  onwards— my 
father's  looks  and  words— my  now 
bad  passions  an^  maiv>hating  recol- 
lectionsi  were  aU  ttdted,  atrong, 
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powerful,  and  headl9iig;  and  I  felt 
as  if  nothing  ahort  of  a  miiiacle  could 
save  me. 

i  reallj  believe  that  Lockwood 
chiefly  interpreted  the  truth  of  the 
inward  effort  my  heart  waa  makine 
to  be  released  from  ftk  second  thral- 
dom of  revenge ;  for  as  I  was  pausing 
after  bis  last  exclamation,  he  again 
interposed  to. hurry  me  on  into  the 
sea  of  passion. 

••What,"  cried  he,  "will  you  echo 
my  cry  of  *  revenge,'  and  then,  when 
I  exclaim  *  it  is  ours,'  do  you  desert 
me  ?  Or  is  it  true,  that  the  fearful 
story  of  your  parents'  undoing,  join- 
ed to  Uiat  of  the  thousand  world- 
heaped  insults  yourself  have  recei- 
ved, needs  no  mrdier  avei^;ement  ? 
For  shame,  Ambrose,  for  shame !— « 
Grasp  that  which  I  now  offer;  let 
this  one  week  make  all  t  desire  com- 

Elete,  and  the  next  shall  bear  us  away 
:om  this  cursed  land  for  ever,  to 
begin  a  new  life,  with  new  prospects 
and  new  happiness,  in  some  country 
where  justice  yet  lives,  and  has  a 
practical  acknowledgment." 

Yes,  yes,  my  father  must  have  read 
my  thoughts ;  for  if  any  thing  could 
have  confirmed  me  in  the  path  that 
he  was  dictating,  it  was  thJat  last  hope 
tiiat  he  had  presented  to  me ;  ana  I 
exclaimed,  as  I  listened  to  his  words, 
"  You  have  but  to  command,  for  me 
to  obey.  Let  us  fly  this  hateful  Eng« 
land ;  and  let  us,  ere  we  go,  make  a 
fearful  reckoning  for  the  injuries  un- 
der which  we  have  had  to  writhe." 
"  My  own  Ambrose !  now  you  have 
spoken  words  that  make -me  proud 
of  my  son.  It  only  remains  to  put 
you  in  possession  of  my  meaning  to 
make  you  feel  in  your  judgment,  that 
which  already  has  impress  in  your 
mind.  When  I  related  to  you,  six 
months  since,  the  tale  of  the  suffer- 
ings I  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
Foster,  I  was  so  wrapt  in  his  crimes, 
that  I  forgot  to  advert  to  the  only  in- 
dividual wat  he  had  made  the  smurer 
of  his  confidence  and  the  upholder 
of  his  sins ;  for  when  the  prime  insti- 
gator of  mischief  is  within  our  clutch, 
ft  is  the  nature  of  man  to  overlook 
the  more  humble  accomplice.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  monster  suffered 
retribution  by  your  hands,  than  my 
attention  was  directed  to  him,  who, 
Foster  being  dead,  stalked  before  my 
ejtB  like  bisghos^  no  wing  and  chat- 


be  would  say,  ^  Foster  in  ma  Uvea 
again— Uvea  to  spurn  at  Ellen's  tomb 

— to  spitat  and  disdain  your  butband- 
sorrows.' " 

"  And  what  has  beeoma  of  thli 
wretch  ?"  demanded  I,  heated  almoit 
to  fury  by  my  father's  words. 

**Aye,  aye,"  replied  Lock  wood,  ^  I 
like  that  questicm; — it  bespeaks  a 
mind  panting  for  mstice.  This  mise- 
rable reflector  of  Foster's  enormities 
is  witiiin  our  power;  he  lies  hard  by 
in  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the  town- 
prison  ;  he,  too,  has  been  cangbt  in 
tiie  fangs  of  the  law,  and  execution 
three  days  hence  is  to  be  done  upon 
him.  Ambrose,  do  you  understand 
me  ?  Three  days  hence  he  is  to  be 
hanged ;  and  you  are  in  the  town,— * 
nay,  within  one  little  furlong  of  the 
jail  I  Do  you  not  comprehend,  dear 
Ambrose  ?" 

**  More  blood  for  Ambrose,  where- 
with to  stain  his  soul  I  Oh  God^  my 
father,  I  cannot  do  it  I" 

''Not  do  it  I"  shouted  Lock  wood  | 
''  cry  shame  upon  the  puling  wordi» 
and  thank  me  for  having  thus  a  se- 
cond time  fostered  your  revenge,  till 
it  has  arrived  at  full  maturity.  Think 
you  I  have  worked  only  for  myself? 
No ;  it  was  you  that  were  the  prime 
mover  of  all  mv  efforts, — you,  the 
only  being  in  this  world  I  have  to 
love,  to  care  for,  or  avenge.  And 
will  you  now  desert  the  glorious 
result  that  I  tender  ready  to  your 
hands  ?" 

**  And  shall  we,  this  accomplished, 
indeed  quit  England  for  evermore  ?" 

"  I  swear  it,  Ambrose  I  It  was  for 
this  last  act  alone  that  I  have  delayed 
our  departure  since  Foster's  death." 

*'  Then  let  us  go  this  very  day,"  I 
cried.  "  Is  it  not  enough  that  we 
leave  the  wretch  in  the  law's  all- 

Powerful  grasp,  but  that  I  must  again 
e  its  executioner  ?" 

"  There  lies  the  sum  of  all !"  ve- 
hementiy  exclaimed  my  father.  **  I 
pine  to  stand  below  the  gallows,  even 
as  I  did  at  Okeham,  and  shout  as  I 
see  the  body  of  my  foe  swing  nerve- 
less in  the  air ; — I  long  to  be  able  to 
inform  myself  with  endless  repeti- 
tion, *  It  was  Ambrose  that  did  this 
good  deed.' " 

••  No,  no,  no !"  cried  I ;  "  it  will  be 
that  repetition  that  will  kill  me." 

**  Not  when  you  know  all!" 

'^  Know  all,  my  father  ?^ 
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not  jet'Keard  who  this  ft^sh  vl^^int 
of  bar  flatted  i§.  tMi  I  not  toll  jou, 
Tdien  Ifnt  )^  ftoai^  nry  ^^^h  ^^^^ 
it  was  wilhjoy  1  learned  that  'Poster' 
had  dare<f  t&  marry,  that  all  his  ties 
of  natare  mieht  be  withered  bjr  my 
hand?  His  wife,  alas,  escaped  me  by- 
dying  too  early  fbr  my  schemes;  but 
the  boy  she  left  behind— Foster's  on- 
ly son — his  dear  Charles — his  pride 
Charles  f— Ha,  ha !  it  is  he  that  is  to 
Boffer  three  days  hence ! — it  is  he  that 
I  call  on  you  to  immolate,  for  the  sake 
of  mine  and  your  mother's  wrongs  !'* 
'  Oh  God,  how  the  words  of  Loclc- 
wood  struck  upon  my  soul !  It  seem- 
ed to  me  as  if  he  had  felled  me  with 
some  mighty  mental  machine,  and 
my  whole  brain  staggered  beneath 
the  blow.  Charles— the  gentle,  kind- 
hearted  Charles, — ^he,  the  chosen  sin- 
gle one  of  all  the  human  race — the 
Qnly  bdin^  l^at  had  ever  volunteered 
the  wretcned  outcast  Ambrose  an  act 
of  grace — was  to  be  the  victim  of  my 
bu&hery !  I  verily  beliere,  that  had 
the  mere  recollection  of  tiie  youth 
occurred  while  my  father  had  been 
promp^g  me  to  fresh  revenge,  that 
alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
bave  checiced  his  weightiest  word, 
to  have  brought  from  my  lips  a  stea- 
dy refusal  to  his  plans. 

And  I  was  to  be  this  angel's  exe- 
cutioner ! 

'  *•  No,  no,  no  !*' — Aye,  I  screamed 
aloud  i^th  agony,  as  again  I  uttered, 
"  No,  no,  no  I" 

Lock  wood  i^peared  astounded  at 
t}i8  sudden  change  I  presented  to  his 
view.  He  gazed  upon  me  as  if  to  read 
my  motive;  and  not  meeting  with 
the  solution,  he  demanded  sternly — 
^  What  now,  Ambrose  ? — what  is  this, 
boy  ?" 

Again  I  shouted,  "  No,  no,  no! 
I  would  not  barm  a  hair  of  Charles's 
head  to  serve  myself  everlastingly  T' 

"  And  our  revenge'* 

"  Talk  not  of  revenge,  father  I  It 
will  be  no  revenge  that  Charles  should 
die.  Nay,  for  mercy's  sake,  as  you 
have  plotted  his  death — now,  at  my 
entreaty,  help  to  save  him  I" 

**  Save  him !"  exclaimed  lie ;  "I 
would  not  save  him  if  I  had  ten  times 
l)ie  power  to  do  it.  But  who  is  to 
save  him  ?  He  is  marked  for  execi^ 
tion !" 

"  I  will  save  him,  if  Heaven  will 
g^ve  me  strength!" 

**^DU,.  Ambrose  I"— and,  as  he 
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spoke,  Lockwood  put  on  those  looks 
that  once,  at  tiie  cottage  in  the  fens, 
had  so  overruled  my  words  and  very 
Noughts.  ^  You  save  him,  Ambrose  I 
Hark  ye,  boy ;  1  know  not  what  this 
change  portends,  but  I  command  that 
here  it  cease.  We  have  met  for  busi- 
ness, not  for  silly  exclamationB  l^at 
want  a  meaning." 

But  the  reign  of  my  fathei'a  power 
was  fast  growing  to  an  end.    Im- 

Eulse,  that  till  now  had  been  in  its 
ivour,  was  at  last  arrayed  agdnst  it. 
Nor  was  I  still  the  unknowing  child 
I  had  been  when  he  had  last  resorted 
to  the  same  means ;  and  even  were 
I,  the  image  of  Charles  seemed  to 
have  a  supernatural  power  over  my 
every  sensation.  I  had  picked  him, 
as  it  were,  from  &e  rest  of  mankind 
—divested  him  of  his  mortality — and 
enthroned  him  in  my  hearty  the  very 
god  of  my  admiration. 

It  was  under  this  influence  that 
I  replied—**  They  do  not  want  a 
meaning,  sir.  On  my  soul,  they  mean, 
that  if  man  can  save  Charles  from 
execution,  I  will  accomplish  it.  And 
you,  too,  must  assist.  When  ft  was 
vengeance  on  Foster  that  you  asked, 
I  assisted  you ;  now,  that  it  is  mercy 
on  his  son  that  I  require,  you  must 
assist  me." 

Lockwood  seemed  wonderstruck 
at  tny  manner ;  but  the  more  he  mar- 
velled, the  more  was  he  enraged. 

**  Dog  I"  cried  he,  *'  do  you  talk  of 
mercy  when  X  talk  of  vengeance? 
Down,  sir,  down  on  your  knees,  and 
swear  to  do  my  bidding ;  or  I  will 
curse  you  with  news  that  shall  make 
your  heart  sicken,  and  the  very  life 
shrink  from  your  bosom." 

**  You  have  cursed  me  with  news," 
I  exclaimed,  half  mad ;  **  news  more 
bitter  than  aught  else  could  conjure 
into  mischief.  But  Charles  shall  be 
tfaved. '  I  will  go  to  the  magistrates 
and  tell  all  I  know." 

Lockwood  absolutely  foamed  with 

gas'sion  at  the  audacity  of  my  words ; 
ut  at  length  he  muttered,  as  though 
he  were  grinding  the  words  between 
his  teeth — "  Yes,  or  no — will  you  do 
my  office  ?" 

**  No,  no  r*  I  exclaimed,  with  a 
fierceness  that  seemed  to  excite  him 
ten  times  more;  **  No,  no  I  I  will 
have  Charles's  life  saved,  and  his 
course  made  happy .^ 

**  Then  art  thou  utterly  damned !" 
Aoulfed  Lo<ikwood— '^l^ten,  lisU 
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while  I  eitrte  yott  with  words  on]j  father;  at  for  the  rest  of  the  atory,  I 

exceeded  in  ih«r  tharpness  by  their  altered  it  a  little  to  allow  ne  to  cat! 

truth — You  are  no  Bon  of  mine !"  you  mine.    It  is  true,  that  I  left 

<<  For  that  I  blew  Ood,"  was  my  Ellen  for  two  years— not  exactly  on 
answer.  **  Say  it  affain»  that  I  may  your  father's  business,  by  the  by- 
humble  myself  before  Heaven  in  but  I  left  no  child;  and  you  were  not 
thankm^rii^r'  bom  till  I  had  been  absent  a  year.  It 

<<  I  do  ny  it  again ;  and  this  time  was  this,  fool,  and  no  silly  dallying  of 

I  add  the  name  of  your  real  parent  parentalnon8ense,that  made  me  steal 

-^It  was  Edward   Foster !— Come  you  from  the  pony-chaise,  and  take 

with  me,  thou  wretoh,  through  the  such  cunning  steps  that  Foster,  with 

streets  of  this  great  town,  Uiat  I  may  all  his  anxious  search,  could  never 

point  out  to  the  multitude  aghast^  discover  your  retreat    All  the  rest 

the  man  that  hanged  his  father  I'*  is  true.    I  watched  him  till  the  law 

I  gazed  on  him  who  had  uttered  better  provided  for  him ;  and  sent 

these  appalling  words;  or,  ratiier^  you  as  his  executioner.  The  solitary 

seemed  to  gaze  on  him ;  for  my  eyes^  life  that  you  had  led,  and  the  insults 

though  there  fixed,  saw  nothing.  <*  All  you  had  received  in  your  short  pro* 

my senseaflocked  into  my ear,''which  gross  towards  Okeham, rendered  yOU 

still  rang  with  tiie  dreadful  sounds  it  ripe  for  my  scheme,  which  ever  was 

had  heard.  to  mingle  you  and  Charles  in  Fostei^t 

**  Fool,"    oontinued    Lock  wood,  ruin; — and  ifyou  do  not  recollect  the 

**  stand  not  staring  there !  But  laugh  rest^  it  shall  be  my  daily  delight  to 

— ^Iflugh,  aa  I  do,  to  thhak  how  deep  remind  you  of  it ;  to*'—* 

in  panricidal  wiokedness  your  soul  is  ^  Never,  never !" 

steeped—oHa  f  ha  f    So  the  puler  at  **  To  sit  by  your  side,  and  tell  how 

last  has  qualms;   and  he  who  so  Foster  died  I" 

blithely  hanged  his  father,  cannot  fit  **  Oh  God,  spare  mel'* 

the  noose  to  his   brother's  neck  I  **To  cheer  your  spirits,  by  chuck- 

Well)  well,  poor  wretch,  the  common  ling  in  your  ear  an  echo  of  the  glad 

hangman  must  do  it  instead;  and  laugh  that  burst  from  me  when  I  saw 

you  shall  stand  side  by  side  with  me  his  dead  body  danciDg  in  the  wind  !'* 

below  the  gallows,  and  help  me  to  "  Wretch  I — Monster ! — ^Devil  I'* 

count  his  dying  agonies."  ^  To  wake  you  at  night  with  an 

The  very  excess  of  anguish  that  imitation  of  your  father's  groan ;— 

these  words  inflicted,  forced  me  into  and  to  welcome  you  in  the  morning 

motion.     My  Hmbs  unlocked,  and  with  a  copy  of  the  execration  that 

my  tongue  loosened,  as  I  faltered  in  has  since  attended  you." 

reply — "  Monster  beyond  belief,  why  I  could  endure  it  no  longer.  I  was 

has  this  been  done?    How  did  I  mad — mad— mad!    And,  unwittinff 

ever  injure  you,  to  be  exposed  to  mi-  what  influence  ruled  me,  I  rushed 

sery  so  unutterable  ?"  from  the  room,  while  he  roared  after 


Can  you  have  heard  ray  story,**  me — "  Stay,  ffood  father-killer,  your 
replied  Lockwood,  **  and  yet  ask  brother  Charles  lies  waiting  for  your 
that  question  ?    Are  you  not  the  son  further  practice  I" 
of  Foster  ?  and  did  not  Foster  steal  From  the  moment  that  I  thus  ex- 
Ellen  from  her  husband  ?"  tricated  myself  from  the  piercing 

"  Oh !  Lockwood,"  I  exclaimed,  words  uttered  by  the  wretch,  who^ 

**  a  minute  since,  in  the  folly  of  my  under  the  name  of  father,  had  sedu- 

heart,  I  blessed  Heaven  when  you  ced  me  to  my  undoing,  I  seemed  to 

told  me  ^t  I  was  not  your  son.  Now,  be  in  that  t^tate  of  bewilderment^ 

I  will  bless  you — nay,  on  my  bended  when  to  think  would  be  as  easy  aa 

knees,  will  pray  God  to  bless  you,  if  to  lift  a  mountain  in  my  arms.    I 

you  will  retract  those  words,  and  stalked  along,  without  noticing  au(^ht 

once  more  tell  me  that  I  am  yours—  of  the  outward  objects  that  surround- 

or  only  that  I  ain  not  Foster's  child !"  edme,  and  was  employed  in  the  end- 

*^  Then  should  I  tell  a  lie !"  replied  less  repetition  of  the  words,  "  good 

thefiend — *' Have  you  not  had  enough  father-killer."    It  was  well  that  I 

of  those  already  from  me?   But  you  could  not  think — it  was  well  that  I 

shall  hear  all,  since  this  has  turned  was  so  amazed  and  horror-struck^ 

out  tohemr  day  oi  lruth*t^ing.-—  that  my  mind  was  incapable  of  readi> 

Fo9t^,  b/  aU  iba$  k  samd^  b  your  Vng  amy  ce(iic\u«\on*>  Voi>\flidL>\\M«ii 
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otherwise^  dreadful  and  instantane-  the  hour  arrived  P    So  be  it.    I  am 

Oiis  must  have  been  the  catastrophe,  ready  I" 

But,  before  I  had  really  re*obtamed        Ob,  merciful  Heayen  I   how  his 

the  use  of  my  reason,  I  had  added  to  quiet  accents  ran  through  my  blood  I 

the  words, "  good  father-killer,"  the  — I  could  not  answer  hun. 
rest  of  the  demon's  anathema — ''your        As  he  perceived  my  agitation,  he 

brother  Charles  lies  waiting  for  your  rose  from  his  bed — **  Who  are  you,** 

further  practice."   Those  words,  in-  he  cried,  **  that  come  with  tears  of 

tended  to  curse  me  beyond  redemp-  pity  ? — Let  me  gaze  on  one   that 

tion»  were  my  salvation. — He  waited  speaks  so  comfortably  to  my  spirit" 
for  my  further  practice. — ^Yes,  for        I  had  turned  away  my  head;  but 

him  I  would  practise ;  but  it  should  his  words  were  all-persuasive  $  and, 

be  for  his  life,  and  not  for  his  death ;  forgetting  that  my  face  was  already        * 

nmd  if  I  failed,  I  swore  by  heaven  too  well  known  to  him,  I  turned  it 

and  hell,  that  one  hour  should  be-  towards  him  at  his  bidding.  A  shriek, 

hold  the  end  of  both.  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  bot- 

The  thought  of  the  possibility  of  tom  of  his  soul,  told  me  how  well  I 

my  bein^  able  to  save  Charles,  made  was  rec^nised,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 

me  for  the  moment  forget  the  crime  averted  ms  countenance,  as  if  in  dis- 

that  I  had  committed  at  Okeham ;  the  gust  at  my  presence, 
hope  of  preserving  his  life  spread        A  minute,  or  perhaps  more,  elap- 

over  my  brain  as  the  influence  of  sed  before  either  of  us  uttered  a  word, 

brandy  had  formerly  done ;  and  it  But  at  length  he  cried, — "  Why  is 

was  under  a  sort  of  mental  intoxica-  this  ?    Or  is  it  necessary  that  the 

tion  that  I  addressed  myself  to  the  executioner  should  come  to  tell  me 

labour.  tiiat  all  is  prepared  ?" 

I  cannot  pause  to  detail  all  that        Words  m  seeming -r- daggers   in 

passed.   Even  now  that  I  write  these  sooth  I    The  scathing  scene  of  my  . 

events,  instead  of  enacting  them,  my  father's  death  was  again  placed  be- 

brain  is  on  fire,  and  I  am  ready  to  fore  me  in  all  the  horrid  freshnes? 

rend  my  lungs  with  shouts  of  jov,  or  of  reality.   But  even  that  was  soften- 

tear  my  hairfor  maddening  grief,  ac-  ^d  by  the  influence  of  the  errand  that 

cording  as  the  alternate  picture  of  my  had  brought  me  to  my  brother's  1ui;- 

brother  or  my  father  flashes  across  geon ;  and  I  wept  as  if  my  heart 

my  mind.  would  burst 

It  was  Lockwood's  wicked  coun-  Charles  seemed  astonished;  and 
lel  that  helped  me  in  my  first  pro-  the  sound  of  my  sobbing  again  in- 
gress. I  succeeded  in  getting  my-  duced  him  to  turn  his  head  towards 
self  appointed  executioner  to  my  me — *^  Yes,  yes  I"  said  he,  after  a  se- 
brother ;  and,  subsequently,  by  dint  cond  gaze, — ''  I  cannot  forget  that 
of  such  bribes  as  my  slender  means  face  I — You  do  not  come  here  to 
would  allow,  and  large  promises  to  mock  me  ?" 
the  extent  of  the  credulity  of  my  in-  «*  To  mock  you,  Charles  ?" 
stniment,  I  obtained  ingress  to  his  "  Charles !" 
dungeon  by  favour  of  one  of  the  turn-  «  Dear  Charles,"  1  replied, "  I  have 
keys.  It  was  midnight  when  I  en-  been  praying  that  my  tongue  might 
tered,an4  found  him  gently  slumber-  have  power  to  reveal  to  you  the  very 
ing  on  his  miserable  pallet  As  I  truth  of  my  soul.  But  it  cannot  be ! 
leaned  over,  to  watch  a  sleep  such  as  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  words ;  and 
I  could  never  hope  to  enjoy,  the  I  must  be  content  to  let  my  deeds 
mould  of  his  features  brought  back  stand  alone.  I  have  stolen  hither  to 
to  my  recollection,  with  irresistible  concert  means  by  which  you  may  be 
force,  the  countenance  of  my  father,  saved." 

when,  at  the  last  moment  of  his  ex-        "  Saved !"  he  exclaimed : — **  Who 

istence,  he  bestowed  on  me  his  for-  are  you  ?    Are  you  not  he  that"— - 

gvenese.    The  thought  that  rushed        "  Mercy !  mercy  I"  I  interrupted  { 

to  my  mind  overcame  me,  and  I  **  do  not  you  remind  me  of  that,  lest 
bunt  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,    in  my  madness  I  should  think  t.b»& 
One  of  those  scalding  drops  fell    you  were LocVLWoo^^ttxAlort^^^^^ 
upon  the  cheek  of  my  brother,  and    task." 

rouBcd  Mm  from  bis  repose.     He        ••-LockwoadV*  icx^Msaft^-'*^!^'?^ 
Uwked  up,  sad  gentiy  cried—**  Is    ther  ;  "   aye,  XV^X  Va  ^'^  \v\wx^ 
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name,  who,  not  content  with  robbing 
my  father,  stealing  his  child,  and 
murdering  Ellen,  crowned  all  by  a 
dreadful  betrayal  of  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold." 

I  staggered  with  horror  at  the 
words  that  were  uttered  by  Charles. 
Great  God !  could  this  be  possible, 
after  the  story  that  Lockwood  had 
narrated  to  me  ?  At  length  I  mus- 
tered words  to  exclaim — "  Ag;ain, — 
agidn,— once  more; — was  Lock  wood 
that  villain  ?" 

"  Too  surely,"  replied  Charles; 
*'  he  was  tried  for  breaking  open  my 
father's  escritoire,  and  stealing  mo- 
ney to  a  considerable  amount.  His 
sentence  was  two  years*  imprison- 
ment, at  the  expiration  of  which  he 
waylaid  his  wife,  who,  ill-used  be- 
yond endurance,  had  yielded  in  the 
interim  to  my  father's  addresses,  and 
the  next,  morning  she  was  found 
drowned  in  the  park  lake.  The  infant 
that  was  with  her  could  not  be  tra- 
ced ;  and  though  Lockwood  was  sub- 
sequently apprehended  and  tried,  he 
met  with  an  acquittal,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  a  link  in  the  circumstantial 
evidence,  that  otherwise  carried  with 
it  full  moral  conviction  of  his  guilt," 

"  And  the  child  ?" 

"  The  child  was  never  found! 
But  my  father  to  his  dying  day  felt 
persuaded  that  the  hour  would  ar- 
rive when  he  would  be  forthcoming ; 
and  in  this  belief  he  gave  me,  on  his 
last  farewell,  the  portrait  of  the  mo- 
ther set  in  diamonds,  under  a  strict 
injunction  to  deliver  it,  with  his  bless- 
ing, to  my  brother,  when  that  happy 
discovery  should  be  made.  Alas, 
alas  I  he  has  never  been  heard  of : 
— and  there  will  be  no  friend,  no  re- 
lation, to  watch  my  last  moments, 
when  I  am  to  undergo  that  death 
which  has  been  unjustly  awarded 
me." 

«  Unjustly  ?" 

"  Aye,  sir,  unjustly,"  returned  my 
brother ;  "  I  cannot  expect  you  to 
believe  it;  but  as  there  is  truth  in 
heaven,  so  is  the  truth  on  my  lips, 
when  I  say — unjustly !  Either  by 
some  extraordinary  mischance,  or 
inhuman  conspiracy,  the  evidence 
that  could  have  proved  my  innocence 
was  withheld  on  the  trial;  and  an 
ignominious  deatii  wiU  be  the  re- 
sult." 

No,  nor  I  exclaimed;— "you 
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shall  live — ^live  to  bless— to  curse 
your  brother  I" 

And  in  very  agony  of  spirit  I  clasp- 
ed my  hands,  and  sank  on  my  knees 
before  his  feet. 

He  started,  as  if  afraid  to  listen  to 
my  words,  while  I  almost  uncon- 
sciously ejaculated,  ''  Brother,  bro-< 
ther  I" 

*'  Call  me  not  by  that  name,"  at 
length  he  said;  *'  I  would  not  in 
these  last  moments  be  at  enmity  with 
any^-even  you  I  would  forgive- 
But  do  not  insult  me  with  that  ap- 
pellation, lest  I  forget  my  forbear- 
ance, and  spurn  you  as  the  murderer 
of  my  father." 

"  Yes,  yes;  I  deserve  even  that 
— but  not  from  you  I  Oh,  Charles  I 
if  time  permitted  me  to  tell  you  how 
bitterly  I  have  been  deceived — how 
Lockwood  has  ever  brought  me  up 
as  his  child,  and  roused  me  to  the 
frightful  stigma  that  has  just  escaped 
your  lips  by  a  thousand  falsehoods, 
in  the  detail  of  my  mother's  miser- 
able fate,  you  would  not  quite  hate 
me,  for  the  intervention  of  pity 
would  prevent  it.  But  the  precious 
minutes  fly  t  I  have  arranged  a  pldn 
for  your  escape" 

At  this  moment  our  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  the  friendly  turn- 
key who  had  admitted  me,  shewing 
himself  at  the  door,  and  exclaiming, 
in  a  low  whisper,  "  Come,  come,  my 
lad,  your  time  is  up.  I  dare  not  give 
you  more  for  ten  times  the  sum  you 
have  promised." 

"  One  minute,  and  I  come,"  I 
cried ;  and  with  a  sort  of  growling 
assent  he  withdrew. 

"  I  have  not  time,"  I  continued, 
turning  to  my  brother,  "  to  explain. 
One  word  must  do — sustain  your- 
self even  to  the  last  moment ;  and 
when  you  get  the  signal  from  me, 
follow  my  bidding  to  the  very  let- 
ter !  I  shall  be  by  your  side!" 

Charles  looked  at  me  doubtingly, 
and  shook  his  head. 

Again  I  kneeled — "  Hear  me  hea- 
ven !"  I  exclaimed — "  as  I  hope  for 
mercy — as  I  do  not  expect  it  fo,r  the 
parricide — as  I  am  a  ruined,  heart-ri- 
ven man — I  have  not  uttered  one  syl- 
lable that  is  not  true  !  Farewell,  idear 
brother — and — ^and  do  not  refuse  me 
the  precious  portrait  of  my  niother, 
in  token  of  your  belief  of  k^y  peni- 
tence*' 
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Charles  turned  from  me,  as  he 
muttered,  "  It  cannot  be." 

«  If  it  cannot,"  I  replied,  «  I  will 
not  again  ask  it.  I  deserve  no  consi- 
deration ;  and  I  am  too  guilty  to  dare 
to  press  for  it." 

I  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  he 
called  me  back.  His  eyes  were  full 
of  tears. 

"  I  do  believe  your  words,"  he 
said ;  *'  all  of  them,  save  those  which 
would  excite  in  me  a  hope  that  you 
can  save  me.  Take  the  portrait.  I  am 
bound  by  my  promise  to  our  father 
to  bestow  it  on  you.  I  am  more 
bound  by  the  softening  of  my  heart, 
which  tells  me  that  you  have  been 
the  most  unhappy  victim  of  Lock- 
wood's  arts.  He  was  wily  enough 
to .  betray  our  father ;  how  could 
TOur  young  untutored  mind  escape 
him  I  Brother,  God  bless  you!  If 
we  should  not  meet  again,  remain  in 
the  assurance  that  that  same  '  God 
bless  you,'  shall  be  the  last  words 
these  lips  will  utter." 

How  I  dragged  myself  away  from 
him,  I  know  not,  but,  under  the 
turnkey's  guidance,  I  soon  found 
piyself  on  the  outside  of  the  prison 
walls.  Thus  set  free,  I  went  forth 
into  the  open  country,  where  none 
might  spy  my  actions,  and  gave  myself 
up  to  the  recall  of  the  scene  I  had 
just  shared  with  Charles.  A  melan- 
choly gladness  crept  into  my  soul  at 
the  recollection  of  his  farewell  words, 
and  at  the  bold  resolve  with  which  I 
determined  to  effect  his  escape.  I 
pressed  my  mother's  portrait  against 
my  bosom,  as  I  swore  to  save  him, 
and  it  almost  seemed  to  my  disturb- 
ed fancy,  as  if  the  picture  whisper- 
ed to  my  heart,  "  Save  him !" 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
maturing  my  plans  for  the  next  co- 
ming morning,  when  I  was  again  to 
figure  on  the  public  scaffold  as  an 
executioner.  But  I  had  thoughts, 
and  hopes,  and  expectations,  to  cheer 
me  onwards,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
submit  to  a  thousand  disgraces  for  tiie 
sake  of  adding  one  iota  to  the  chance 
of  my  bein^  able  to  preserve  my 
brolber's  lii^. 

The  morning  came.  My  plans 
were  all  well  laid — I  felt  secure  of 
success — and  my  heart  was  lighter 
than  it  had  been  since  the  day  that 
4he  execrations  of  the  mob  drove  me 
froAi  'Okafcam  to  wander  far  a-field« 


Yes,  even  in  spite  of  the  action  of 
each  minute  reminding  me  of  the 
part  that  I  had  there  performed,  my 
thoughts  refused  to  be  checked  in 
their  ebullition.  I  stood  within  the 
dreary  outer  cell,  awaiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  brother — but  the 
gloom  of  the  dungeon  had  not  power 
to  overcast  my  soul.  I  heard- the 
solemn  tolling  of  the  sullen  bell — 
but  to  my  ear  it  was  hopeful  music 
that  spoke  of  Charles's  freedom. .  I 
looked  around,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
men  glouted  on  me;  yet,  ere  their 
gaze  could  reach  me,  it  fell  stillborn 
and  impotent  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  one  cheering  glance  I  was  ex- 
pecting from  him  for  whom  alone  I 
li  ved.  At  length  he  approached  from 
the  inner  prison :  I  heard  the  clank- 
ing of  his  chains,  and  the  sound  was 
welcomed  by  me  with  a  smile ;  for  I 
had  strung  my  whole  energies  to  the 
feat,  and  1  was  panting  to  be  doing. 
But  the  look  and  the  shudder  of 
Charles,  when  he  first  beheld  me 
with  my  hangman  hands  outstretched 
to  knock  away  his  fetters,  nearly 
threw  me  from  my  balance ;  and  I 
felt  for  a  moment  as  if  the  better 
part  of  my  strength  had  been  sud- 
denly plucked  from  me. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  he  murmured,  as 
I  leaned  over  him  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  place  of  his  irons 
with  a  cord—-"  What  is  this  ?— Have 
you  spoiled  my  last  moments  and 
my  last  hope  with  a  falsehood  ?•— > 
Speak,  are  you  my  brother,  or  are 
you  my  executioner  ?" 

"  Hush,"  whispered  I,  while  my 
whole  frame  shook  with  emotion— 
'*  I  am  true,  as  I  hope  for  pardon.— 
Keep  your  energies  bent  to  ^eir 
highest  pitch ;  the  rest  is  for  me  to 
accomplish." 

He  gazed  on  me  as  though  he 
could  hardly  bring  himself  to  the  be- 
lief of  my  words;  but  I  looked  up 
from  my  odious  task  with  such  holy 
earnestness  in  his  face,  and  his 
moistened  eye  so  happily  perceived 
that  mine  was  ready  to  let  fall  a  tear 
of  reciprocity,  that  conviction  in 
good  time  arrived,  and  I  felt  his 
tremulous  fingers  gently  press  my 
hand  in  token  of  his  credence  in  my 
honesty. 

All  was  arranged  below;  and  undec 
pretext  oC  my  oi&c.^  \  Tcksvo^u^  ^^ 
Bcaffold  t\ial  I  ixn^  ^^  ^^  «^«ti 
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Ihiiig  aceorded  widi  the  teheme  I 
had  pretiouslj  formed  in  my  own 
mindl  The  ascending  of  a  score  of 
steps  placed  me  about  ten  or  tvrelre 
feet  aoove  the  letel  of  the  market* 
place,  of  which  tiie  jail  formed  one 
aide  ;  a  narrow  spaoe  of  scarcely 
more  than  li  yard  in  width,  was  railed 
off  round  the  spot  occupied  by  the 
platform  for  tue  reception  of  the 

SDsse  comitatus,  and  the  barriers  of 
lat  division  were  of  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd  breaking  in  upon  the  con* 
stabulary  arrangement  The  moment 
that  I  reached  the  scaffbld,  I  cast  an 
anxious  look  around  to  see  if  every 
t&ing  wore  the  aspect  that  I  had  pre- 
figured to  myself,  and  on  which  my 
plans  were  built  Every  thing  was 
as  I  could  wish :  the  constables,  by 
means  of  the  barrier,  were  prevented 
from  suddenly  mingling  with  the 
mob^  and  could  only  reach  the  open 
spaoe  br  (doming  quite  back  to  the 
wall  of  the  jidl,  and  so  passing 
ihrou^  a  wicket  that  formed  the 
tfirmination  of  the  railing ;  and  even 
the  very  execrations  wiu  which  my 
presence  was  hailed,  were  pleasant 
to  me,  for  I  interpretod  the  public 
hatred  towards  me  into  sympathy 
towards  Charles ;  and  on  the  sudden 
evolving  of  that  sympathy  much  of 
my  success  depended 

Thus  reassured  of  the  favourable 
itppearanoe  of  the  market-place,  I 
descended  again  to  the  jail  for  the 
purpose  of  sumnioning  the  prisoner. 
Toother  we  mounted  the  scaffold ; 
and  the  execrations  wilh  which  I  had 
previously  been  greeted,  were  chan- 
ged to  sounds  ofpity  and  commiser- 
ation for  my  brothen  They  vibrated 
like  heavenly  music  in  my  ears — 
they  made  my  whole  blood  throb 
with  the  fever  of  excitement  I 
looked  back  to  see  how  far  distant 
we  were  from  those  who  had  to  fol- 
low us  to  the  platform.  Fortune 
smiled  upon  me.  The  clergyman, 
who  should  have  ascended  next,  was 
elderly  and  decrepit,  and  as  he  pla- 
ced his  foot  on  the  first  step  he  slip- 
ped, and  seemed  as  if  he  had  sprain- 
ed some  limb ;  at  all  events  he  pau- 
sed, while  those  immediately  behind 
gathered  round  him  as  if  to  afford 
assistance. 

One  glance  told  me  all  M%,  **  Now^ 

ChatleM^"  I  wbiBfieted,  **  this  is  the 

moment.    Life  or  deaths  dear  bro- 


ther I  Turn  more  towards  the  prison 
while  I  cut  the  cords  that  bind  your 
hands — spring  forward  with  a  bold 
leap  into  the  middle  of  the  i»'owd» 
where  you  see  the  man  with  a  ved 
cap ;  he  is  placed  there  to  make  an 
opening  for  you — the  multitude  Will 
be  with  you— -they  will  favour  youf 
fiight — Rush  through  the  opposite 
street  which  takes  to  the  river,  where 
awaits  a  boat — that  once  secured^ 
tiiere  is  none  other  to  pursue  you^ 
and  your  escape  to  the  opposite 
bank  is  certain." 

My  brother  listened  attentively^ 
and  shewed  by  his  eye  that  he  ooni» 
prehended  all.  Never,  never  was 
there  such  a  moment  in  the  life  of 
man  as  that  in  mine  when  the  last 
coil  of  the  rope  was  cut,  and  my  bro* 
ther  darted  forward  to  the  leap.  As 
I  had  foretold  to  him,  the  man  with 
the  cap  suddenly  backed,  and  left  an 
open  space  for  him  on  which  t» 
alight,  in  addition  to  which  he  ex- 
tended his  arms  round  him  so  as  to 
steady  his  descent  That  was  the 
ffreat  moment  of  my  agitation,  for 
had  Charles  come  to  the  ground  witii 
a  shock,  his  fiight  would  have  been 
hopeless.  But  it  was  but  a  moment, 
for  in  another  he  bounded  forward 
through  the  crowd,  which,  with  ex- 
hilarating cheers,  opened  on  every 
side,  and  pursued  his  way  with  the 
speed  of  a  greyhound  towards  the 
river.  Meanwhile,  my  own  blood 
refused  obedience  to  my  reason,  and 
without  plan  or  project,  I  too  sprang 
from  the  scaffold,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  watching  him  to  the 
consummation  of  his  escape.  But| 
as  might  well  be  expected,  my  mo- 
tive was  utterly  misunderstood,  and 
ten  thousand  groans  saluted  me  as  I 
darted  through  the  passage  made  for 
Charles,  and  which  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  my  pursuit  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  close ;  to  groans  succeeded 
blows — to  blows  missiles — ^but  still  I 
persevered,  and  exerting,  as  it  were, 
a  more  than  mortal  speed,  I  was 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  Charles  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  river.  When 
I  perceived  him  thus  far  on  the  sure 
road  to  liberty,  I  could  no  longer  re- 
strain myself :  I  absolutely  screamed 
with  ecstasy ;  and  what  with  my  un- 
intelligible shouts  of  delight,  what 
with  the  streams  of  mud  with  which 
I  had  been,  asisailed,  and  which  ran 
down  me  on  evex^  «v^'ft>  'w\k»x  'wV^ 
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my  bleddinff  lacerated  face^  oovered 
with  weiinda  from  (he  Uowi  that  I 
had  received,  I  must  have  looked 
ttore  like  a  mishapen  lump  of  chaoa 
thaa  au§ht  ia  hiimaa  ah^ie  or  beaiw 

But  all  waa  not  yet  aceonpliahed. 
Charles  had  reached  the  baaki  which 
was  some  t«ro  or  three  yards  ahove 
the  level  of  the  stream,  and  was  tuni* 
iiif  to  ma  dowtt  the  hard  way  that 
Wl  to  the  boat  that  lay  ready  for  him^ 
when  a  man  suddenly  made  his  ap* 
pearance  from  behind  a  shed  that 
atood  ia  the  angle  formed  by  the 
bank  and  the  jetty,  and  shewed  by 
his  actiotts  that  he  was  prepared  to 
dispute  my  brother's  passage. 
'  Powers  of  hell!  it  was  Lock* 
woodi 

Another  moment,  and  he  would 
have  clutched  Charles  in  his  brawny 
ttrmsy  towards  which  my  brother 
iMd  unoonsciousl  V  been  running,  not 
having  perceived  him  till  the  very 
last  moment.  At  the  Bight»  my  note 
of  Joy  was  changed  to  the  yell  of  de- 
spair. It  can  &rdly  be  said  that  I 
tltought  I  No  I  It  was  as  a  mere  act 
of  desperatimi,  that>  still  at  the 
height  of  my  speed,  I  rushed  upon 
the  villain,  who  had  been  too  intent 
in  his  observations  of  Charles  to  m^ 
tiee  me^  or  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  tremendous  shock  with  which  I 
assaulted  him.  I  vras  in  time — yes, 
even  to  a  little  instant>  1  was  in  time  t 
Full  with  the  rage  of  energy  and 
speed,  I  drove  against  him,  and  to* 
ffether  we  toppled  ofer  the  bank 
Into  the  soft  and  ooay  mud  that  the 
low-tided  river  had  left  behind.  For 
myself  I  had  no  care ;  and  even  while 
in  the  act  of  failing,  I  shouted  to  my 
brother,  **  Dear,  dear  Charles,  to  the 
boat«-to  the  boati  Row  with  the 
atrenffth  of  a  thousand  I  Your  de^ 
non  m  is  destroyed  I" 


Charlea  returned  my  shout  with  a 
heart  spoken  blessing;  and  as  I  lay 
over  Lockwood,  who  each  moment, 
hy  his^  effort  to  disentangle  himself 
from  me,  sank  de^>er  and  deeper 
into  the  auilboat|ng  mire,  I  could 
hear  my  brother  ply  the  oars  with 
deq[>erate  speed  and  vigour,  while 
ever  ai^  anon  his  thamngiving  to 
the  wicked  Ambrose  came  on  the 
wiags  of  the  windi  till  strugglingi 
eKhaustkm,  and  anjdety  deprival  me 
of  all  consciousness  of  existencei 
and  left  me  lying  senseless  on  the 
corpse  of  my  arch-deceiver. 

My  Btory  is  told  I  My  confessions 
are  numbered  I  Why,  I  know  not-^ 
but  so  it  is  I  even  as  surely  as  I  am 
BOW  the  inmate  of  a  melancholy  cell) 
and  am  counted  by  my  fellow-men 
among  the  maniacs  of  the  earth.—* 
Mad  I  Oh  no,  I  am  not  mad  I  Do  I 
not  remember  too  well  the  frightful 
scenes  of  Okeham— the  dreadful  ca- 
jolery of  Lockwood,  bv  which  he 
has  made  my  own  thoughts  my  own 
hell?— Mad  I  Would  f  were  mad; 
for  then  might  these  things  be  hid* 
den  in  oblivion  i  and  yet  I  would 
not  forget  all !  It  was  I  that  saved 
the  gentle  Charles  from  execution  i 
it  was  I  that  earned  hie  blessings  by 
deliverances  and  though  I  weep 
when  I  put  mr  hand  into  my  boaom, 
and  vainly  seek  my  mother's  portrait^ 
the  tears  change  into  joyful  drops 
when  dear  memory  reminds  me  that 
it  was  to  purchase  his  escape  I  sold 
the  precious  relic.  No,  no  I  I  can- 
not be  Utterly  mad,  till  I  shall  hear, 
which  Heaven  of  mercy  avert,  that 
my  brother  Is  agmn  within  the  peril 
of  the  law,  as  though  the  ghost  of 
Lockwood,  yet  unsatiated,  was  still 
employed  in  bunting  him  into  its 
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Jolly  old  Simon  Kirkton  !  thou 
art  tbe  reiy  high  priest  of  Hymen. 
There  »  something  softly  persuasive 
to  matrimony  in  thy  contented,  com- 
fortable appearance ;  and  thy  house, 
—-why,  though  it  is  situated  in  the 
farthest  part  of  Inverness-shire,  it  is 
as  fertile  in  connubial  joys  as  if  it 
were  placed  upon  Gretna  Green. 
Single  olessedness  is  a  term  unknown 
in  thy  vocabulary;  heaven  itself 
would  be  a  miserable  place  for  thee, 
for /Aere  there  is  neither  marrying  nor 
givinff  in  marriage. 

HaSf  the  county  was  invited  to  a 
grand  dinner  and  ball  at  Simon's 
house  in  January,  1812.  All  the  young 
ladies  had  looked  forward  to  it  in 
joyous  anticipation  and  hope,  and  all 
the  young  gentlemen  with  consider- 
able expectation — and  fear.  Every 
thing  was  to  be  on  tiie  grandest 
scale ;  the  dinner  in  the  ancient  hall, 
with  the  two  family  pipers  discour- 
sing sweet  music  between  the  cour- 
ses, and  the  ball  in  the  splendid  new 
dmwinff-room,  with  a  capital  band 
faiin  £e  county  town.  The  Duke 
was  to  be  there,  with  all  the  nobility, 
ximfl^,  and  fashion  of  the  district;—" 
and,  in  short,  such  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment had  never  been  given  at 
StfathLugas  in  Uie  memory  of  man. 
The  editor  of  the  county  paper  had 
a  description  of  it  in  types  a  month 
before,  and  the  milliners  far  and 
near  never  said  their  prayers  without 
a  devout  supplication  for  the  health 
of  Mr  Kirkton.  All  this  time  that 
worthjTgentleman  was  by  no  means 
idle.  Ine  drawing-room  was  dis- 
mantled of  its  furniture,  and  the  floors 
industriously  chalked  over  with  in- 
numerable groups  of  flowers.  The 
larder  was  stocked  as  if  for  a  siege ; 
the  domestics  drilled  into  a  know- 
ledge of  their  respective  duties ;  and 
every  preparation  completed  in  the 
most  irreproachable  style.  I  ques- 
tion whether  Gunter  ever  dreamt  of 
such  a  supper  as  was  laid  out  in  the 
dining-room. -^  Venison  in  all  its 
forms,  and  fish  of  every  kind.  It 
would  have  victualled  a  seventy-four 
to  CMna. 

The  day  came  at  last,  a  fine  sharp 

clear  day^  as  ever  gave  a  Uvish  l^ge 

to  tJie^iMunteiumcei  Qfkt^ni^  lears 

^ to  beautfa  eye.*'   There  had  beeA 
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a  great  fall  of  snow  a  few  days  bo- 
fore,  but  the  weather  seemed  now 
settled  into  a  firm  enduring  frost 
The  Laird  had  not  received  a  single 
apology,  and  waited  in  the  hall  along 
with  his  Lady  to  receive  his  guests 
as  they  arrived.    "My  dear,  is  na 
that  a  carriage  coming  up  the  Brose- 
fit-knowe?  Auld  Leddy  Clavers,  I 
declare.  She'll  be  going  to  dress  here, 
and  the  iJiree  girls. — Anne's  turned 
religious ;  so  I'm  thinking  she's  owre 
aula  to  be  married. — It's  a  pity  Uie 
minister's  no  coming;  his  wife's  just 
dead — but  Jeanie  '11  be  looking  out 
for  somebody— We  maun  put  her 
next  to  young  Gerfluin.  Elizabeth's 
a  thocht  owre  young ;  she  can  stay 
at  the  side-table  with  Tammy  Max-* 
well — ^he's  j  ust  ahobbletehoy — it  wad 
be  a  veiy  good  match  in  time.''    In 
this  way,  as  each  party  made  its  ap- 
pearance, the  Laird  arranged  in  a 
moment  the  order  in  which  every 
individual  was  to  be  placed  at  table ; 
and  even  before  dinner  he  had  the 
satisfaction    of    seeing   his    guests 
breaking  off  into  the  quiet  tete^d-tites, 
which  the  noise  and  occupation  of  a 
general  company  render  sweet  and 
secluded  as  a  meeting  "by  moon- 
light alone."  While  his  eye  wander- 
ed round  the  various  parties  thus 
pleasantly  engaged,  it  rested  on  the 
figure  of  a  very  beautiful  girl  whom 
he  had   not  previously  remarked. 
She  sat  apart  irom  all  the  rest,  and 
was  amusing  herself  with  looking  at 
the  pictures  suspended  round  the 
room — apparently  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  so  many  strangers.   She 
seemed  in  deep  thought;  out  as  she 
gazed  on  the  representation  of  a  bat- 
tle-piece, her  face  changedits  expres- 
sion from  the  calmness  of  apathy  to 
the  most  vivid  enthusiasm. 

"  Mercy  on  us  a' !"  whispered  the 
Laird  to  his  wife,  "  wha's  she  that  ? 
that  beautiful  young  lassie  in  the 
white  goon  ?  an'  no  a  young  bache- 
lor withiti  a  mile  o'  her — Deil  ane  o* 
them  deserves  such  an  angel." 

"  It's  a  Miss  Mowbray,  was  tiie 
reply;  "  she  came  with  Mrs  Car- 
micnael — a  great  heiress,  they  say — 
it's  the  fiirst  time  she  was  ever  in 
Scotland." 

"  Aha  I    say  ye  sae  ? — Then  we'll 
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noo  that  she  is  come*  Angus  IVfLeod 
^na,  he'll  no  do— he's  a  gude  enough 
lad,  but  he's  no  bonny.  Chairlie 
Fletcher — ^he  wad  do  well  enough ; 
but  I'm  thinking  he'll  do  better  for 
Bell  Johnson.  Od,  donner'd  auld 
man,  no  to  think  o'  him  before! 
Chairlie  Melville's  the  very  man— - 
the  handsomest,  brawest,  cleverest 
chield  she  could  hae ;  and  if  she's 
gotten  the  siller,  so  much  the  better 
for  Chairlie — they'll  be  a  bonny 
couple." 

Aiid  in  an  instant  the  Laird  laid  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  young 
man,  who  was  engaged  with  a  knot 
of  gentlemen,  discussing  some  recent 
news  from  the  PeninsiUa,  and  drag- 
ging him  away,  said,  '*  For  shame, 
Chairlie,  for  shame !  Do  you  no  see 
that  sweet,  mod  est  lassie  a'  by  hersell  ? 
Gang  up  till  her  this  minute—bide 
by  her  as  lang  as  ye  can — she's  weel 
worth  a'  the  attention  ye  can  pay 
her. — Miss  Mowbray,"  he  continued, 
"  I'm  sorry  my  friend  Mrs  Carmichael 
has  left  ye  sae  much  to  yoursell— > 
but  here's  Chairlie,  or,  rather  I 
.should  say,  Mr  Charles,  or  rather  I 
should  say.  Lieutenant  Charles  Mel- 
ville, that  will  be  happy  to  supply 
her  place.  He'll  tak'  ye  into  ye'r 
dinner,  and  dance  wi'  ye  at  the 
ball." 

*'  All  in  place  of  Mrs  Carmichael, 
sir  ?"  replied  the  young  lady,  with 
an  arch  look. 

**  Weel  said,  my  dear,  weel  said — 
but  I  maun  leave  younger  folks  to 
answer  ye.  I've  seen  the  time  I 
wadna  hae  been  very  blate  to  gie 
ye  an  answer  that  wad  have  stoppit 
your  '  wee  bit  mou*,  sae  sweet  an' 
bonny.' "  Sayin?  these  words,  and 
whispering  to  his  young  friend, 
'<  Stick  till  her,  Chairlie,"  he  bustled 
o£F,  *'  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent," 
to  another  pai't  of  the  room. 

After  this  introduction,  the  young 
people  soon  entered  into  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  greatly  to  the  Laird's  satis- 
faction, l&e  young  soldier  conducted 
Miss  Mowbray  into  the  hall,  sat  next 
her  all  the  time  of  dinner,  and  seem- 
ed as  delighted  wiUi  his  companion 
as  the  most  match-making  lady  or 
gentleman  could  desire.  The  lady, 
en  the  other  hand,  seemed  in  high 
■piritSy  and  laughed  at  the  remarks 
of  her  neighbour  with  the  highest 
iy>peaiiuie0  of  eBJojrmenU 


"  How  long  have  you  beon  with 
Mrs  Carmichael  ?'' 

"  I  came  the  day  before  yester- 
day." 

"  Rather  a  savage  sort  of  country 
I'm  afraid  you  find  this,  after  the 
polished  scenes  of  your  own  land." 

'*  Do  you  mean  the  country,"  re- 

?lied  the  lady,  **  or  the  inhabitants  ? 
'hey  are  not  nearly  such  savages  as 
I  expected;  some  of  them  seem 
half-civilized." 

"  It  is  only  your  good-nature  that 
makes  you  think  us  so.  When  you 
know  us  better,  you  will  alter  your 
opinion." 

"  Nay,  now  don't  be  angry,  or 
talk,  as  all  other  Scotch  people  da, 
about  your  national  virtues.  I  know 
you  are  a  very  wonderful  people— 
your  men  all  heroes,  your  peasants 
philosophers,  and  your  women  an- 
gels ;  but  seriously,  I  was  very  much 
aisappointed  to  find  you  so  like 
other  people." 

"  Why,  what  did  you  expect  ? — 
Did  you  think  we  were  men  whose 
heads  did  grow  beneath  our  shoul- 
ders ?" 

"  No— I  did  not  expect  that ;  but 
I  expected  to  find  every  thing  differ- 
ent from  what  I  had  been  aocm- 
tomed  to.  Now,  the  company  here 
are  ckessed  just  like  a  pai-ty  in  Eng- 
land, and  behave  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Even  the  language  is  intelli- 
gible at  times ;  though  the  Laird,  I 
must  say,  would  require  an  inter- 
preter." 

**  Ah  I  the  jolly  old  Laird — his  face 
is  a  sort  of  polyglot  dictionary— it  is 
the  expression  for  good  humour, 
kindness,  and  hospitality,  in  all  lan- 
guages." 

<<  And  who  is  that  at  his  right 
hand  ?" 

«  What  ?  the  henchman  ?— That's 
Rory  M'Taggart — he  was  piper  for 
twenty  years  in  the  7dd,  ana  killed 
three  men  with  his  own  hand  at 
Vimeira." 

'*  And  is  that  the  reason  he  is  call- 
ed the  henchman  ?" 

''  Yes,  henchman  means,  *  The 
piper  with  the  bloody  hand,  the 
slaughterer  of  three.' " 

*<  What  a  comprehensive  word ! — 
It  is  idmost  equal  to  the  Laird's 
face." 
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ifama  Iw  frigliteiied  al  m*  tiie  daft 
thinffs  tiie  wild  sogw  k  (Myiiig  to 
you?'  Then  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone,  '<  Ghairlie  wad  settle  doon  into 
a  douce,  qui el»  ateadr  married  man, 
for  a'  his  tantrums.  It  wad  be  a  pity 
if  a  Frenchman's  gun  should  BpoU 
hit  beauty,  poor  faliow/' 

The  younff  lady  bowed,  without 
eomprehendmg  a  syllable  of  the 
speech  of  the  worthy  host.  *<Arevou 
likely  to  be  soon  ordered  abroad  ?'* 
she  said. 

''  We  expect  the  route  for  Spcdn 
every  day,  and  then  huzsa  for  a  pe«r* 
age  or  Westminster  Abbey  I" 

'*  Ah !  war  is  a  fine  eame  when  it 
Is  played  at  a  distance !  Why  can't 
kings  settle  their  disputes  without 
having  recourse  to  the  sword  P" 

*'  I  really  can't  answer  your  quesr 
tion,  but  I  think  it  must  be  out  of  a 
kind  regard  to  the  interests  of  young* 
er  brothers.  A  war  is  a  capital  pro- 
vision for  poor  devils  like  myself, 
who  were  born  to  no  estate  but  that 
excessively  large  one  which  the  ca» 
techism  calls  the  *  estate  of  sin  and 
misery.' — ^But  come,  I  see  from  your 
face  you  are  very  romantic,  and  are 
going  to  say  something  sentimental, 
:^-*luckily  his  Grace  is  proposing  a 
removal  into  the  ball-room;  may  I 
beg  the  honour  of  your  hand  ?"* 

**  Aha,  lad .'"  cried  the  Laird,  who 
had  heard  the  last  sentence,  *^  are  ye 
at  that  wark  already— asking  a  led- 
dy's  hand  on  sae  i^ort  an  acquaint- 
ance ? — But  folk  canna  do't  owra 
sune." 

The  bustle  caused  by  the  seces- 
sion of  those  who  preferred  Terpsi*- 
chore  to  Bacchus,  luckily  prevented 
Miss  Mowbray's  hearins^  the  Laird's 
observation,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
she  found  herself  entering  with  heart 
and  soul  into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
a  country  dance. 

Marriages  they  say  are  made  in 
heaven.  Charles  Melville  devoutly 
wished  the  Laird's  efforts  might  be 
successful,  and  that  one  coiud  be 
made  on  earth.  She  was  indeed,  as 
the  Laird  expressed  it,  **  a  bonny  era- 
tur  to  look  at"  I  never  could  de- 
scribe a  beauty  In  my  life — so  the 
loveliness  of  the  Bnglish  heiress  must 
be  left  to  the  imagination.  At  all 
events,  she  was  "  the  bright  consume 
mate  flower  of  the  whole  wreath" 
wAidi  was  iben  gaibend  ie||«tfaer  at 
S^jvt/i  Lugasf  aad  even  Lady  Civ 


vara  said^  ^  That  Misa  Mowbray'i 
vary  weal  put  on  indeed^  for  aee 

Sung  a  lassie.  Her  hair^a  sometb&af 
:a  our  Anne's— only  I  think  AnniaS 
lias  a  wee  richer  tinge  o*  the  golden.'* 

**  Lord  save  us  a' I"  whispered  the 
Laird ;  ^  poor  Anne's  hair's  aa  red  as 
ft  carrot." 

**  An'  dinna  ye  think  her  voice,** 
aaid  her  ladyship-^''  dinna  ye  think 
her  voice  is  something  like  our  Jean^ 
ie'a— only  maybe  no  saa  ridi  in  the 
tone  ?" 

"  Feth,  ma'am,"  said  the  Laird, 
^  I  maun  wait  till  I  hear  Misa  Mow- 
bray speak  the  Gaelic,  for  reaUy  the 
aaft  sort  o'  beautiful  English  she 
speaks  gies  her  a  great  advantage." 

**  As  ye  say,  Im:  Kirkton,"  conti^ 
Bued  her  ladyship,  who,  like  idl  great 
talkers,  never  attended  to  what  any 
one  said  but  herself,  "  Jeanie  has  a 
great  advantage  owre  her* — ^but  she's 
weel  enough,  for  a'  that." 

In  the  meantime  the  young  ladyv 
who  was  the  subject  of  this  conver- 
sation, troubled  herself  very  little  as 
to  what  LAdy  Clavers  said  or  thought 
on  the  occasion.  I  shall  not  on  any 
account  say  that  she  was  in  love,  for 
I  highly  disapprove  of  such  a  speedy 
surrender  to  Dan  Cupid  in  the  softtf 
sex;  but  at  all  events  she  was  highly 
delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  and  evidently  pleased  with 
her  partner.  No  scruple  of  the  same 
kind  restrains  me  from  mentioning 
the  state  of  Charles  Melville's  heart. 
He  was  as  deeply  in  love  as  ever  was 
the  hero  of  a  romance,  and  in  the 
pauses  of  the  dance,  indulged  in  va- 
rious reveries  about  love  and  a  cot^ 
tage,  and  a  number  of  other  absurd 
notions,  which  are  quite  common,  I 
believe,  on  such  occasions.  He  n^ 
ver  deigned  to  think  on  so  contempt- 
ible an  object  as  a  butcher's  bill,  or 
how  inconvenient  it  would  be  t# 
maintain  a  wife  and  four  or  five  an- 
gels of  either  sex,  on  ninety  pounda 
a*year ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  musi 
do  him  the  justice  to  state,  that»  al- 
though he  was  a  Scotchman,  the  fact 
of  Miss  Mowbray's  being  an  heiress 
never  entered  into  his  contemplation 
•—and  if  I  may  mention  my  own  opl* 
nion,  I  really  believe  he  would  have 
been  better  pleased  if  she  had  been 
as  portionless  as  himself.  But  time 
and  tide  wear  through  therongheal 
day;  no  wondur^  tSen^  tliey  woro 
very  rapidVy  ^twi^  i9ci«  \a^^\\»ex 
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evmibig  lie  liAd  ever  spent.  The 
Duke  and  the  more  distant  Tisitors 
had  taken  their  leave ;  ^  the  mirth 
and  fiin  grew  fast  and  furious" amonff 
the  younffer  and  better  acquainted 
parties  who  were  left ;  but,  greatly 
to  the  mortification  of  the  young  sol- 
dier, his  partner  was  called  away  at 
the  end  or  a  dance,  just  when  he  had 
been  anticipating  a  delightful  t^te- 
i^t^te  while  the  next  was  forming. 
With  his  heart  nearly  bursting  wiSi 
admiration  and  regret,  he  wrapt  her 
in  her  cloaks  and  shawls,  ana  in  si- 
lent dejection,  with  only  a  warm 
{pressure  of  the  hand,  which  he  was 
enchanted  to  find  returned,  he  hand- 
ed her  into  Mrs  Carmichaers  old-fa- 
shioned open  car,  though  the  niffht 
was  dark  and  stormy, — and  amr 
listening  to  the  last  sound  of  the 
wheels  as  they  were  lost  among  the 
snow,  he  slowly  turned,  and  re-en- 
tered the  ball*room.  Their  absence, 
to  all  appearance,  had  not  been  noti- 
ced by  a  single  eye — a  thing  at  which 
he,  as  a  lover  under  such  circumstan^ 
ces  is  bound  to  be,  was  greatly  surpri* 
Bed.  '^  Blockheads !"  he  said,  <<  they 
would  not  see  the  darkness  if  the 
sun  were  eztinguished  at  mid-day.^ 
And  he  fell-into  a  train  of  reflections, 
which,  from  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  did  not  seem  to  be  of  a 
very  exhilarating  nature.  In  about 
twenty  minutes,  however,  after  his 
return,  he  was  roused  by  the  bench* 
man,  whom  he  had  spoken  of  at  din- 
ner, who  beckoned  him  from  the 
haU. 

••The  bonny  cratur!— the  bonny 
cratur  1"  he  be^an,— '<<  an'  sic  a  nicht 
to  gang  hame  m ! — the  stars  a'  put 
out,  the  snaw  beginnin'  to  drift,  and 
a  spate  in  the  Lugas  I  Noo,  if  auld 
Andrew  Strachan,  the  Leddy  Car- 
michaers coachman,  doitet  auld 
body,  and  mair  than  half  fou,  tries 
the  ford— oh,  the  lassie,  the  bonny 
bit  lassie  '11  be  lost !— an'  Til  never 
hae  the  heart  to  spend  the  crown- 
pleoe  she  slippit  into  my  hand  Just 
afore  the  dandn'." 

But  what  more  the  worthy  bench** 
man  might  have  said  must  reauiin  a 
myatery  to  all  succeeding  time;  for, 
kmg  before  he  had  come  to  the  epi* 
aode  of  the  crown,  Charles  had  rush- 
ed hadesB  into  the  open  air, and  dash.* 
•d  forward  at  the  top  of  hia  speed  to 
ovehake  the  carriage,  in  lime  to 
vara  tbem  from  the  ford,    flut  tiw 


anew  had  already  formed  itself  fait6 
enormous  wreaths,  which,  beaidea 
impeding  his  progress,  interfered 
ffreatly  with  his  knowledge  of  local- 
ities; and  he  pursued  his  toilsome 
way  more  in  despair  than  hope.  He 
shouted,  in  the  expectation  of  his 
voice  being  heard,  but  he  heard  no 
reply.  He  stooped  down  to  see  the 
tracks  of  the  wheel,  but  the  snow 
fell  so  fast  and  drifted  at  the  same 
time,  Umt  it  was  quite  undistinguish- 
able,  even  if  the  darkness  bad  not 
been  so  deep.  However,  onward  he 
pressed  towards  the  ford,  and  shout- 
ed louder  and  louder  as  he  approach- 
ed it.  The  roaring  of  the  stream, 
now  swollen  to  a  prodi^ous  height, 
drowned  his  cries,  and  his  eyes  in 
vain  searched  for  the  object  of  his 
pursuit ;  far  and  near,  up  and  down, 
he  directed  his  gaze,  and  in  a  trans- 
port of  joy  at  the  hope  which  their 
absence  presented,  that  they  had 
gone  round  by  the  bridge  and  were 
saved,  he  was  turning  away  to  return 
home,  when  he  thought  he  heard,  in 
a  bend  of  the  river,  a  little  way 
down,  a  faint  scream  above  the  roar- 
ing of  the  torrent.  Quick  as  light- 
ning he  rushed  towards  the  spot,  and 
hallooed  as  loud  as  he  could.  The 
shriek  was  distinctly  repeated,  and 
a  great  way  out  in  the  water,  he  saw 
some  substance  of  considerable  size. 
He  shouted  again,  and  a  voice  replied 
to  him  from  the  river.  In  an  instant 
he  had  plunged  into  the  stream,  and, 
though  it  was  rushing  with  the  great- 
est impetuosity,  it  was  luckily  not  so 
deep  as  to  prevent  his  wading.  And 
after  considerable  toil,  for  the  water 
was  above  his  breast,  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  object  he  had  descried 
from  the  bank.  It  was,  indeed,  Mrs 
Carmichael's  car,  and  in  it  he  had 
the  inexpressible  delight  to  find  the 
two  ladies,  terrified,  indeed,  with 
their  ^palling  situation,  but  luckily 
in  full  possession  of  their  presence 
of  mind. 

In  a  few  hurried  words  he  desired 
them  to  trust  entirely  to  him,  and 
begging  the  elder  ladv  to  remain 
quiet  in  the  carriage,  he  lifted  the 
younger  in  his  arms, -^  but  in  the 
most  earnest  language  she  implored 
him  to  save  her  companion  first,  as 
she  Imd  such  confidence  in  hetiftM 
that  she  waa  c«r\aui  iiti<^  tAxiSi^  t^ 
main  ilk  t^a  ciBn\sM  ^iXV\Li&\Ai\.  ^^^^ 
ed  kii  return.    ViE«Mk\&%>DAs\AVv 
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heart  in  admira^n  of  such  magna»  thought  he  heard  a  voice  close  besidi 
nimity,  he  laid  her  gently  back,  and  him,  on  the  bank.  He  held  d^wii  Ik 
lifting  Mrs  Carmichael  from  her  seat,  lantern,  and,  sure  enough, /there  the 
he  pushed  desperately  for  the  shore,  saw  the  object  of  their  pursuit  hgng 
The  water  even  in  this  short  time  with  his  head  at  the  very  edgeTOt  tiiA 
had  perceptibly  risen,  and  on  reach-  water,  and  his  body  on  the  knd!=  Tbi 
ing  the  bank,  and  depositing  his  bur-  water  from  time  to  time  burst  over 
den  in  safety,  he  rushed  once  more  his  face,  and  it  was  only  on  tlieseoe* 
through  the  ton*ent,  fearful  lest  a  casions  that  an  almost  inarticnlate 
moment's  delay  should  make  it  im-  grunt  shewed  that  the  comatose  dis- 
practicable  to  reach  the  car.  That  ciple  of  John  Barleycorn  was  yel 
fight  equipage  was  now  shaking  from  alive.  The  henchman  summoned 
the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  stream,  his  companions,  and  on  attentively 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  fainting  listening  to  the  ^oans,  as  they  oo*" 
^irl  v^as  lifted  up,  a  rush  of  greater  sidered  them,  ofthe  dying  man,  they 
force  taking  it,  now  unbalanced  by  distinctly  heard  him,  as  he  attempted 
any  weight,  forced  it  on  its  side,  and  to  spit  out  the  water  which  brc^e  m 
roUed  it  off  into  the  great  body  of  tiny  waves  over  his  mouth,  exclMoa* 
the  river.  It  had  been  carried  above  ing,  <<  Faugh,  faugh  1  I  doot  ye're 
fifty  yards  below  the  ford,  without,  changin'the  liquor — a  wee  drap  mak 
however,  being  overturned,  and  had  whisky,  and  a  sma'  spoonf u'  o'  sugar.*! 
luckily  become  entangled  with  the  The  nodding  charioteer  had  beeA 
trunk  of  a  tree ;  the  horse,  after  se-  ejected  from  his  seat  on  the  first  im4 
vere  struggles,  had  been  drowned,  petusof  the ''spate,"  and  been  safely 
and  his  inanimate  weight  had  helped  floated  to  land,  without  perceiving 
to  delay  the  progress  of  the  carriage,  any  remarkable  change  oi  situatkmi 
The  coachman  was  nowhere  to  be  It  is  needless  to  say,  he  was  coot 
found.  Meanwhile  the  three,  once  siderably  surprised  to  discover  wh^re 
more  upon  land,  pursued  their  path  he  was,  on  being  roused  by  the  hench^ 
back  to  Strath  Lugas.  Long  and  toil-  man's  party.  ''  It's  my  belief,"  said 
some  was  the  road,  bu(  cheered  to  Jock  Stewart,  the  piper,  as  they  helpK 
the  young  soldier  by  the  happy  con-  ed  him  on  his  way, ''  the  drucken 
sciousness  he  had  saved  "his  heart's  body  thocht  he  was  tipplin'  a'  the 
idol"  from  death.  Tired  and  nearly  time  in  the  butler's  ha'.  It  wad  be  a 
worn  out  with  the  harassing  nature  gude  deed  to  let  the  daidlin'  haveril 
of  their  journey  and  of  their  feelings,  follow  his  hat  and  wig;  and  I'm 
they  at  length  reached  the  hospitable  thinkin'  by  this  time  they'll  be  doon 
mansion  they  had  so  lately  quitted,  about  Fort  George." 
The  music  was  still  sounding,  the  The  weather  was  become  so  stormy^ 
lights  still  burning  brightly, — but  and  the  snow  so  deep,  that  it  was  imf 
when  old  Simon  Kirkton  saw  the  possible  for  any  one  to  leave  the 
party  enter  his  hall,  no  words  can  do  house  that  night.  The  hospitable 
justice  to  the  horror  of  his  expres-  Laird  immediately  set  about  making 
sion.  The  ladies  were  consigned  to  accommodation  for  so  large  a  party, 
the  attention  of  his  wife.  He  him-  and  by  a  little  management  he  con- 
self  took  especial  care  of  the  hero  of  trived  to  render  every  body  comfort- 
the  story ;  and  after  having  heard  the  able.  The  fiddlers  were  lodged  in  the 
whole  adventure,  when  the  soldier,  bai-n,  the  ladies*  settled  by  the  half- 
refreshed  and  in  a  suit  of  the  Laird's  dozen  in  a  room,  and  a  supply  of 
apparel,  was  entering  the  dancing-  cloaks  was  collected  for  the  gentle- 
room,  he  slapt  him  on  the  shoulder  men  in  the  hall.  Where  people  are 
and  said, "  Diel  a  doubt  o't  noo.  If  willing  to  be  pleased,  it  is  astonisli^ 
ye're  no  laird  of  the  bonny  English  ing  how  easy  they  find  it.  Laughtec 
acres,  and  gudeman  o'  the  bonny  long  and  loud  resounded  through  all 
English  leddy,  I've  nae  skeel  in  spae-  the  apartments,  and  morn  began  to 
in';  that's  a'."  stand  ''upon  the  misty  mountain* 
The  adventure  quickly  spread,  and  tops,"  ere  sleep  and  silence  took, 
people  were  sent  off  in  all  direcUona  possession  of  the  mansion.  Next  day. 
with  liffhts,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  storm  still  continued.  The  pros- 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Andrew  pect»  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach^ 
Straehan»  Alter  searchiitf  lot  a  long .  waa  %  dxeary  waate  of  snow ;  and  it 
time,   our  friend,   the  henchman,  waa  booh  v^xcii!&<7«^»  V;  %^^  ^^i^ 
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were'  fekUAil  in  euoh  rndtere,  that  the 
whele  party-were  fairly  snowed  upi 
and  how  KHif  their  innpriBoiuiieiit 
mightrlaati  no  one  coukl  telL  It  was 
anmsdng  wiUi  what  equanimity  the 
iatelligenee  was  listened  to;  one  or 
two  young  ladies^  who  had  been  par- 
tieularly  pleased  with  their  partners, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  delightful. 

The  elders  of  the'  party  lK»re  it 
with  great  good  humour,  cm  being 
assured  from  the  state  of  the  larder 
there  was  no  danger  of  a  famine; 
md,  above  all,  thel^ird  himself,  who 
had  some  private  schemes  of  bis  own 
to  serve^  was  elevated  into  the  se- 
ven^i  heaven  by  the  embargo  laid 
a»  his  fluests. 

"  If  Uiis  bides  three  days  there'll 
he  a  dl2U;en  couple  before  Leddy- 
day.  It*8  no  possible  for  a  lad  and 
a  lass  to  be  snaw'd  up  thegether 
three  days  without  melting — ^but 
we'll  see  the  night  how  it's  f?  to  be 
managed.  Has  ony  body  seen  Mrs 
Osvfflichael  and  Miss  Mowbray  Uiis 
moniiag?" 

But  Mfore  this  question  could  be 
answered,  the  ladies  entered  the 
room.  Tliey  were  both  pale  from 
their  last  night^s  adventure;  but 
while  the  elder  lady  was  shaking 
bands  with  her  friends,  and  recei« 
Ting  their  congratulations,  the  eyes 
of  her  young  companion  wandered 
searcbingly  round  the  apartment  till 
tfcey  fell  on  Charles  Melville.  Im- 
mediately a  flush  came  over  her 
cheek,  which  before  was  deadly  pale, 
and  she  started  forward  and  hela  out 
her  hand.  He  rushed  and  caught  it, 
and  even  in  presence  of  all  that  com* 
pany,  could  scarcely  resist  the  incli- 
nation to  put  it  to  his  lips. 

"*  Thanks !  thanks !"  was  all  she 
said,  and  even  in  saying  these  short 
words  her  voice  trembled,  and  a  tear 
came  to  her  eye.  But  when  she  saw 
that  all  looks  were  fixed  on  her,  she 
blushed  more  deeply  than  ever,  and 
retired  to  the  side  of  Mrs  Carmi- 
chael.  This  scene  passed  by  no 
means  unheeded  by  the  Laird. 

**  Stupid  whelp  I"  he  said,  <<  what 
for  did  oe  no  kiss  her,  an'  it  were 
just  to  gie  her  cheeks  an  excuse  for 
gfowin*  sae  rosy  ?  Od',  if  I  had  saved 
her  frae  droonin',  I  wttdna  hae  been 
sae  nice, — that's  to  say,  my  dear," 
he^  added  to  his  tvife,  who  was  stand** 
i^gnear,<*if  Ihadnaawifeo'  my  dn.'* 
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Tie  storm  lasted  for  five  days. 
How  the  plans  of  the  Laird,  with  re- 
gard to  the  matiimonial  comforts  of 
his  quests  prospered,  I  have  no  in-> 
tention  of  detailing.  I  believe,  bow- 
ever,  he  was  right  in  his  prediotioas, 
and  the  minister  was  presented  with 
eight  sevwal  sets  of  tea-things  virith* 
in  three  months.  Many  a  spinster 
at  this  moment  looks  back  with  re- 
gret to  her  absence  from  the  snow- 
party  of  Strath  Lugas,  and  dates  all 
her  misfortunes  from  that  unhappy 
circumstance.  On  the  fourth  morn- 
ing of  the  imprisonment,  the  Lahrd 
was  presentea  with  a  letter  from 
Charles  Melville.  In  it  he  informed 
hin^  that  he  dared  not  be  absent 
longer,  in  case  of  his  regiment  being 
orifered  abroad,  and  uat  he  had 
taken  his  chance  and  set  off  on  his 
homeward  way  in  spite  of  the  snow. 
It  ended  with  thanks  for  all  his  kind- 
ness, and  an  affectionate  fu*ewell. 
When  this  was  announced  to  the 
party,  they  expressed  great  regret 
at  his  absence.  It  seemed  to  sur- 
prise them  all.  Mrs  Carmichael  was 
full  of  wonder  on  the  occasion ;  but 
Miss  Mowbray  seemed  totally  un- 
moved by  bis  departure.  She  was 
duller  in  spirits  than  before,  and  re- 
fused to  dance ;  but  in  other  respects 
the  mirth  was  as  uproarious,  and  the 
dancing  as  joyous  as  ever — and  in  a 
day  the  snow  was  sufficiently  clear- 
ed away— the  party  by  different  con- 
veyances broke  up— and  the  Laird 
was  left  alone,  after  a  week  of  con- 
stant enjoyment. 

Four  years  after  the  events  I  have 
related,  a  young  man  presented  him- 
self for  the  first  time  in  the  pump- 
room  at  Bath.  The  gossips  of  that 
busy  city  formed  many  coujectures 
as  to  who  and  what  he  could  be^- 
some  thought  him  a  foreigner,  some 
a  man  J  of  consequence  incog.;  but 
all  agreed  that  he  was  a  soldier  end 
an  invalid.  He  seemed  to  be  about 
six-and-twenty,  and  was  evidently  a 
perfect  stranger.  After  be  had  stay- 
ed in  the  room,  and  listened  for  a 
short  time  to  the  music,  he  went  out 
into  the  street,  and  just  as  he  made 
his  exit  by  one  door,  tho  marvels  of 
^e  e^d  beldames  who  congregate 
under  the  orchestra,  were  called  mto 
activity  by  the  entrance  through  tlie 
other  of  a  young  lady  leaning  on 
t^e  arm  of  an  oldone.  EVensosi^ 
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?^le  an  iiidldttit  M  this,  is  suffiolent 
n  a  plaee  like  Bath  to  ^ive  rise  t* 
varloiu  Tumoun  and  conjeetures. 
She  was  tall^  fair,  and  verr  beautiful, 
hvA  the  also  seemed  in  bad  health, 
and  to  be  perfectly  unknown.  Such 
an  event  had  not  occurred  at  the 
pump-room  for  ages  before.  Even 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  was  at 
fault  ^  As  near  as  he  could  guess, 
to  the  best  of  his  conjecture,  he  be* 
lieved  he  had  never  seen  either  the 
gentieman  or  the  lady." 

While  surmises  of  all  kinds  were 
going  tibeir  rounds  in  this  manner, 
the  gentleman  pursued  his  walk  up 
Milsom  Street.  His  pace  was  slow, 
and  his  strength  did  not  seem  equal 
even  to  so  gentle  an  exertion.  He 
leant  for  support  upon  bis  walkings 
stick,  and  heard,  mingled  with  many 
coughs,  a  voice  which  he  well  knew, 
calling,  <<  Ghairlie  I  Chairlie  Melville  1 
I  say  Ipull,  ye  deil's  buckie— ugb-^ 
ugh ! — sic  a  damned  conveyance  for 
a  Hieland  gentleman.  Ah  Ghairlie, 
lad,"  said  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
Laird,  who  had  now  got  up  to  where 
his  friend  was  standing,  "  sad  times 
-  for  baith  o'  us. — Here  am  I  sent  up 
here  wi'  a  cough  wad  shake  a  kirk, 
ugh — ugh. — An  the  gout  in  baith  my 
feet — ^to  be  hurled  about  in  a  chair 
that  gangs  upon  wheels — ugh — ^ugh 
— by  a  lazy  English  vagabond  that 
winna  understand  a  word  I  say  till 
him. — An*  you,"  and  here  the  old 
man  looked  up  in  the  young  soldier's 
face — ^*  Oh,  Chairlie,  Chairlie,  is  this 
what  the  wars  hae  brocht  ye  to  ?— 
ugh — ^ugh. — Yer  verra  mither  wadna 
ken  ye — but  come  awa',  come  awa* 
to  my  lodgings  in  Pulteney  Street, 
and  tell  us  a'  about  what  ye've  been 
doin' — ugh — ueh — myfit,myfitl  pu* 
awa',  ye  ne'er-do-weel;  turn  about,an' 
be  hanged  till  ye — do  ye  no  ken  the 
road  to  Pulteney  Street  yet  ?  Come 
awa'  Chairlie,  my  man,  dinna  hurry." 
And  thus  mingling  his  commands  to 
his  chairman,  with  complaints  of  the 
gout  and  conversation  to  his  friend, 
the  Laird  led  the  way  to  his  lod- 

Chairlie's  story  was  soon  told.  He 
had  shared  in  all  the  dangers  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  last  three  years  of  the 
war.  He  had  been  severely  wound- 
ed at  Waterloo,  and  had  come  to  Bath 
with  a  debilitated  frame,  and  a  Ma* 
Jor'B  commiasioiu    But  though  hd 


spoke  of  past  transactions  as  giMy  as 
he  could,  the  quick'eyes  of  ihe  LaM 
perceived  that  there  was  some  ^  se» 
cret  sorrow"  which  weighed  d^mi 
his  spirits.  ^  An'  did  ye  meet  with 
nae  love  adventure  in  your  travels^ 
for  ye  manna  tell  me  a  bit  womd  in 
the  shoulder  would  mak  ye  sae  down* 
headed  as  ye  are.  Is  there  nae  Spa^ 
nish  or  French  lassie  that  gies  ye  a 
sair  heart  ?  Tell  it  a'  to  me,  an'  if  I 
can  be  of  ony  use  in  bringin'  it  about^ 
ye  may  depend  I'll  do  all  in  my 
power  to  help  ye." 

^  No,"  replied  Charles,  smiling  «l 
the  continued  match-making  propefr> 
sities  of  his  friend ;  <<  I  shall  scartely 
require  your  services  on  that  score. 
I  never  saw  Frenchwoman  er  Spa- 
niard, that  cost  me  a  single  sigb.^ 
And  here,  as  if  by  the  force  of  llie 
word  itself,  the  young  man  dghed. 

^  Weel,  it  maun  be  some  English 
or  Scotch  lassie  then ;  for  it's  easy  to 
be  seen  that  somebody  costs  ye  a 
sigh.  I  aince  thocht  ye  were  in  a  fair 
way  o'  winnin'  yon  bonny  cratur  ye 
saved  frae  the  spate  o'  the  Lugas — 
but  ye  gaed  awa'  in  such  a  hurry  the 
plant  hadna  time  to  tak'  root" 

*'Sbe  was  too  rich  for  the  poor 
penniless  subaltern  to  look  to,"  re* 
plied  the  young  man,  a  deep  glow 
coming  over  his  face. 

<*  Havers !  havers  !  She  wad  hae 
given  a'  her  lands  yon  night  for  a 
foot  o'  dry  grund.  An'  as  ye  won 
her,  ye  had  tne  best  right  to  wear  her. 
And  I'm  muckle  mistaken  if  the  las- 
sie didna  think  sae  hersell.'' 

''  Miss  Mowbray  must  have  ove^* 
rated  my  services ;  but  at  all  events  I 
had  no  right  to  take  advantage  of  that 
fortunate  accident  to  better  my  for» 
tunes  by  presuming  on  her  feelings 
of  gratitude  to  her  preserver." 

"  What  for  no  ?  what  for  no  ?" 
cried  the  Laird,  '*  ye  should  hae  niar» 
ried  her  on  the  spot.  There  were 
eight  couples  sprang  frae  the  snaw* 
meeting — ye  should  hae  made  the 
ninth,  and  then  ye  needna  hae  had  a 
ball  put  through  your  shouther,  nor 
ever  moved  frae  the  braw  Holmes  d 
Surrey.  Od  I  wish  it  had  been  me  that 
took  her  out  o'  the  water ;  that  is,  if 
I  had  been  as  young  as  you,  and  Pro- 
vidence had  afflicted  me  widi  the  loss 
o'  Mrs  Kirkton." 

**  If  I  had  been  on  a  level  with  her 
as  to  {w\unib*^ 
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f*  W^di  bul  noo  your  brither^s 
dmi,  ^%*te  heir  o'  the  aiild  hoiiM^ 
aa'-ye'ie  a  rairjor'^whafe'ft  te  torhid 

\**  I  have  never  heard  of  Miss  Mow* 
hraf  fsom  that  hour  to  thisi  in  all 

Kobabilky  she  k  married  to  some 
dcy  fellow"--~ 

"  She  wasna  married  when  I  saw 
Mrs  Carmichael  four  months  since; 
she  was  in  what  leddies  ca'  delicale 
health  though;  she  had  aye  heett 
melandioly  since  the  time  of  the 
water  business.  Mrs  Carmichael 
thought  ye  were  a  great  fool  for  rhi- 
nin'  awa'." 

'*  Mrs  Carmichael  is  rery  kind.'* 

<<  'Deed  is  she/'  replied  the  Laird, 
**  ae  ^ind-hearted  a  woman  as  ever 
Itted.  She's  maybe  a  tiiocht  owre 
Bnid,  or  I  dinna  doubt  she  wad  be 
very  happy  to  marry  ye  beraell." 

^  I  hope  her  gra^tude  would  not 
carry  her  to  such  an  alarming  length,'* 
said  Charles,  laughbg.  "It  would 
make  young  men  rauier  tender  of 
8a?iBff  ladies'  lives." 

"  if  I  loiew  whar  she  wn  Just  now, 
I  wad  soon  put  every  thing  to  rights. 
It's  no  owre  late  yet,  thou(^  ve  maua 
get  flatter  before  the  marnage-^ye 
wad  be  mair  like  a  skeleton  than  a 
bridegroom. — But,  save  us!  whafa 
the  matter  wP  ye  ?  are  ye  ne  weel  ? 
-^head-achP  — ge«t?^wbat  is't» 
man  ?^-coBfoond  my  legs,  I  canaol 
slir — Sit  down  and  rest  ye." 

But  Charles,  with  his  eyee  intenW 
ly  fixed  on  some  object  in  ike  street 
gazed  as  if  some  horrible  apparition 
had  met  his  sight  Alternately  flush- 
ed and  pale,  he  continued  as  if  en- 
tranced, and  then  deeply  sighing, 
sunk  senseless  on  the  floor. 

'*  Rory,  Rory  1"  screamed  the  Lahrd 
— ''  'ugh,  'ugh  I  oh  !  that  I  could  get 
tft  the  bell  ?— Cheer  up,  Chah-He.— 
Fire  I  fire  I — 'ugh,  ugh  I  the  lad  will 
be  dead  before  a  soul  cornea  near 
hian^Rery  !  Rory  !"  And  luckily 
the  ancient  henchman,  Rory  Mae» 
'^^^ggt^nude  his  appearance  la  tiose 
to  save  his  master  from  choking 
through  mingled  fear  and  surprise* 
Charles  was  soon  recovered,  and^ 
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when  left  again  alone  with  the  Laird, 
ha  sM,  *<  As  I  hofie  to  live,  I  saw  her 
from  this  very  window,  just  as  we 
wereapeakingofher.  Eton  her  face 
I  sawr  oh,  so  changed  and  pale! 
But  her  walk  l«-no  two  can  have  such 
a  graceful  carriage  1" 

" Seen  wha  r  said  theUird ;  **Mn 
Carmichael  ?  for  it  was  her  we  were 
speakin'  o'-Hiye,  she's  sair  changed; 
and  her  walk  is  weel  kent;  only  I 
thocht  she  was  a  wee  stiffer  free  the 
rheumatism  last  year.  But  whar  is 
she  r 

^  It  was  Miss  Mowbray  I  saw.  She 
went  Into  that  house  opposite — " 

^  What  1  the  house  wi'  the  brass 
knocker,  green  door— the  veranda 
with  the  flower-pots^  an'  twa  dead 
geraniums  f^ 

"Yea." 

*"  Then,  just  ring  the  bell,  and  tell 
that  English  creatur  to  pu'  me  in  the 
wee  whirling  across  the  street — *' 

**  Impossible,  my  dear  Laird !  re« 
GoUect  your  gout—-" 

**  Deil  hae  the  gout  and  the  cough 
too!  Older  the  cMr;  ni  see  if  it's 
her  in  five  minutes." 

And  away,  in  spite  of  all  objections 
and  remonstranoee,  went  the  Laird  to 
pay  his  visit  Kow,  If  any  one  should 
DO  in  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  his 
negotiations,  I— the  writer  of  this 
stwy-^Charles  Melville,  late  major 
— th  reffiment,  will  be  happy  to  con- 
vince him  of  it,  if  he  will  drop  in  on 
me  any  day  at  Mowbray-Hall,  by  my 
own  evidence,  and  also  that  of  my 
happy  and  still  beautiful  Madeline, 
though  she  is  the  mother  of  three  rosy 
chilffren,  who  at  this  moment  are  ma- 
king such  an  Intolerable  noise,  that 
I  cannot  understand  a  sentence  I  am 
wrhinff.  I  mav  just  mention,  that 
the  Laird  attenaed  the  wedding,  and 
that  his  coujrii  entirely  left  him.  He 
does  not  suffer  an  attack  of  the  gout 
more  than  once  a-yean  He  has 
adopted  my  second  bey,  and  every 
autumn  we  ^>end  three  months  with 
him  at  Strath  Lugas.  Oh  !«that  all 
matclMDakera  were  as  bmocent  smd 
dkinterested  as  jdly  old  Simon 
KkktonI 
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Haw  he  woM  neither  be  ffenmg  nor  wise,  €md  what  he  had  tufikkaEtif^^ie  > 

BT  TBI  TE4JnLAT0R  OF  HOMBR's  HTHN8. 

With  his  face  to  the  glade,  and  his  back  to  the  bole 

Of  a  wild  ash,  amid  the  leaves  so  green, 
Sat  a  merry  old  soul,  and  his  silvery  poll 

And  his  cheeks  were  edged  by  the  summery  sheen; 
And  his  few  scant  locks  into  sunshine  broke. 
Like  the  young  bright  leaves  on  an  aged  oak. 

About  him  there  sported  gleams  of  light, 

And  they  linger'd  here  and  there  to  scan 
(As  if  they  were  bright  with  life  and  sight) 

The  innermost  thoughts  of  the  stranger  man 
And  would  say.  Sore  evil  betide  thee  here. 
If  thy  conscience  it  be  not  pure  and  clear  I 

Round  him,  and  round  him  they  shone,  and  again 

Athwart,  and  over  the  grey  fern  fell. 
And  into  the  glen,  and  lighted  up  then 

Visions,  it  were  but  as  dreams  to  tell— > 
Floating  in  amber  and  gold  and  shade. 
Like  bodiless  sprites  in  ambuscade. 

Then  thrice  the  old  man  rubbed  his  eyes, 

To  see  if  he  could  see  aright — 
Quoth  he,  I  surmise  more  mysteries 

May  be  going  on  here  than  suit  me  quite. 
Perchance  there  be  sprites  lurk  under  the  fern. 
And  are  doing  what  I  should  not  discern. 

The  gleam  pass'd  on — all  was  still  around, 
*Mid  the  motionless  boughs  of  ash  and  beech, 

And  it  seem*d  the  ground  with  unutter'd  sound 
Was  pregnant,  and  soon  would  burst  in  speech. 

First  a  loud  laugh  through  the  wild- wood  rang. 

Then  a  voice  broke  forth,  as  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

FAIRY. 

.  *  Gaffer  Maurice,  come  hither  to  me, 

.   In  thy  merry  eye  good  sooth  I  read; 
Here's  a  flower  for  mee,  from  the  fairy-tree, 

That  will  make  thee  as  young  as  Ganymede ; 
And  thy  days  shall  flow  like  sunny  brooks, 
With  lasses  and  love  in  bowery  nooks. 

GAFFER. 

Oh  I  my  good  old  age,  it  is  better  by  half. 

And  I  take  delight  in  my  frosty  pate ; 
As  I  lean  on  my  staff  if  I  merrily  laugh, 

'Tis  because  my  old  Loves  are  out  of  date—- 
Oh  I  the  Beauties  are  aged  as  Helen  of  Troy, 
And  therefore  the  more  have  I  of  joy. 

FAIRY. 

Oh  I  fle  on  thee  now,  thou  cold  Dervise — 

But  still  come  thou  hither.  Gaffer  Maurice, 
And  ril  open  thine  eyes  and  make  thee  wise, 

As  were  ever  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
Jn  scJences^  languages,  grammarie» 
la  hJerogljrpbicB  and  alchemy. 
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OAFFER. 

Anao,  Anaa !  was  it  ever  known, 
Tluit  aught  but  a  fool  would  mind  such  things  ? 

B«l  lh«re*«  good  wile  Joan,  theaillf  old  crone. 
She  has  just  put  on  her  blue  stockings : 

Take  her,  an'  ye  like,  to  your  knowledge-tree. 

For  there's  small  chance  now  of  her  tempting  me. 

FAIET. 

Ah  I^  no,  now.  Gaffer  Maurice,-  not  so. 

Little  care  we  old  crones  to  please. 
And  the  mowers  tiiat  mow  here  to  and  fro. 

Would  cut  off  her  legs  above  her  knees. 
Quoth  Gaffer  Maurice — To  be  short  of  a  leg,— « 
Perchance  it  would  lower  her  pride  a  peg. 

Then  Gaffer  Maurice  hied  home  in  a  freak. 

And  with  the  old  crone  returned  he ; 
And  bade  her  go  seek  for  roots  of  Greek, 

While  he  went  and  hid  him  behind  a  tree. 
Then  Nymco,  and  Bakkab,  and  Gacbban, 
They  cut  off  the  legs  of  the  old  woman. 

But  little  wot  she,  the  old  crone  so  bljrthe. 

For  she  spun  as  if  in  her  dancing  pumps; 
For  their  arms  were  lithe,  and  the  fairy»scythe. 

As  it  cut  off  the  legs,  so  it  heal'd  the  stumps ; 
Then  Gaffer  Maurice  he  laugh'd  outright, — 
Old  Dame,  what  maketh  thee  dance  so  light  ? 

Hast  taken  a  leaf  from  the  knowledge-tree  ? 

Then  look'd  she  down — Oh  lud  I  oh  lud ! 
What  is  it  I  see  ? — Oh,  oh,  quoth  she. 

How  understandings  get  nipt  in  the  bud ! 
Gh,  Gaffer  Maurice,  since  feet  I  lack, 
Thou  must  carry  me  now  a  pick-a-back  I 

Then  the  Fairy  laugh'd.    Oh,  Gaffer  Maurice, 
I  thought  thou  wert  free  from  woman's  charms-^ 

A  iorry  release,  when  burdens  increase. 
To  bear  on  your  back  what  you  spurn  from  your  arms  I 

But  there's  one  to  teach  thy  old  bones  remorse. 

For  tiie  grey  mare's  ever  the  better  horse* 

So  Gaffer  Maurice  he  was  burden' d  sore,  ^ 

Till  he  threw  the  old  crone  upon  her  quilts ; 
But  her  spirit  the  more  it  rose  therefore. 

For  she  very  soon  put  her  stumps  in  stilts. 
Then,  quoth  Gaffer  Maurice,  Pride,  pride,  old  crone. 
Won't  out  of  the  flesh  if  bred  in  the  bone. 

Hence,  Ladies,  prefer  a  frosty  pate. 

And  a  good  old  soul,  to  a  whisker'd  rake ; 
That  would  leave  his  mate  all  disconsolate. 

And  fifty  fine  maidens  unto  him  take — 
In  an  old  man's  arms,  your  true  home  confide, 
A]|d  he'll  carry  you  on  his  back  beside. 
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NAUTICAL  ADTKNTURE8, 


Dbar  Sib, 
You  have  occasioiMdly  intimated  a 
wish  for  a  detail  of  some  of  the  scenes 
which  I  have  witnessed.  In  a  life  so 
diversified  as  mine,  to  make  a  selec- 
tion is  not  easy.  Though  I  could  go 
farther  back  into  the  vale  of  years, 
not  without  interest,  perhaps,  to  you 
and  to  some  of  your  friends,  yet 
more  recent  events,  as  lyinff  within 
the  field  of  general  knowledge,  and 
therefore  excitiai^;  a  livelier  interest, 
may  suffice  for  the  present.  The  far 
bygone  scenes  may  lie  aside  till  more 
leisure  on  my  part,  and  perhaps  in- 
cliaation  on  yours,  may  iavite  us  to 
a  retrospection :  Olim  meminisseju^ 
vabit.  Nautical  adventures  seem 
more  congenial  to  my  present  mood, 
and  with  these  I  have  had  so  much 
to  do,  that  I  have,  as  by  instinct, 
learned,  whenever  a  favourable 
breeze  springs  up,  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  With  your  consent,  therefore, 
I  shall  ease  off  my  sheets  and  s(;[uare 
my  yards,  after  the  example  ot  our 
old  acquaintance, —  Quo  me  cunque 
rapit  tempestasy  deferor  hospes. 

Scarcely  any  thing  has  made  a 
more  vivid  and  powerful  impression 
upon  my  memory,  and  perhaps  hard- 
ly any  ever  created  a  stronger  sen- 
sation throughout  the  world,  or  pro- 
duced more  important  results  on 
the  state  of  society,  than  the  naval 
achievements  of  Great  Britain  under 
hpr  favourite  Nelson,  against  the  gi- 
gantic strides  which  proud  Gallia,  at 
the  instigation  and  under  the  coo- 
duct  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was 
beginning  to  make  towards  universal 
empire.  At  the  time  to  which  I  now 
refer,  I  was  on  board  the  Leander, 
of  fifty  guns,  Captain  Thomas  Boul- 
den  Thompson,  a  gentleman  whose 
kindness  and  affability,  no  less  than 
his  skill  and  bravery,  endeared  him 
to  every  officer  and  man  on  board 
our  ship. 

The  fleet  of  Earl  St  Vincent  had 
now  been  cruising  off  Cadiz  for  up- 
wards of  a  month  with  twenty-two 
sail  of  the  Ime,  hoping  that  the  Spa^ 
msh  fleet,  which  consisted  of  twenty- 
six,  and  which  were  lying  at  anchor 
in  that  port,  would  be  mduced  to 
JBoIre  another  trial  of  their  proweBS, 
^d  endeavour  to  regain  the  laurels 


they  had  lately  lost  off  Cape  St  Vm- 
cent.  All  hia  hopes  were  lain.  They 
were  safely  moored,  and  the  wed.  no 
disposition  to  get  under  way,  though 
frequently  dared  to  it  by  insults  toe 
most  vexatious  and  annoying  from 
the  British  men-oC^war.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  May,  [1797,]  St  Vmcent 
determined  to  miake  himself  as  much 
at  home  as  his  neighbours^and  came 
to  an  anchw  with  nia  whole  flee^so 
as  to  place  Uie  enemy,  whose  force 
by  this  time  amounted  to  thir^  ssil 
of  the  line,  in  a  conditkHLof  complete 
blockade.  Nothing  now  remamed 
to  give  even  exercise  to  any  part  (tf 
his  men,  except  two  or  three  bom- 
bardments of  the  town  of  CadiB,aqd 
some  of  the  Spanish  ships  that  weif 
within  raii^e  of  the  Britiali  gvms,  ta 
provoke,  if  possible,  the  Spanish  a^ 
miral  to  revenge  the  injury  inflicted. 
This  was  attempted  about  the  begiiH 
ning  of  July.  No^  every  effort  faUed 
to  dislodge  Don  Massaredo  from  Ui 
snug  retreat.  On  the  contrary,  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  to 
the  no  small  merriment  of  our  whole 
fleet,  whom  no  restraints  could  with- 
hold from  the  most  vociferous  ex- 
pressions of  scorn  and  indignation, 
ten  sail  of  the  line — ^the  flag-ships  of 
Admirals  Massaredo  and  Gravioa 
leading  the  way— with  all  the  haste 
they  possibly  could,  were  seen  warp- 
ing their  ships  out  of  harm's  way. 

In  the  posture  in  which  things  now 
stood,  there  seemed  no  chance  of 
being  able  to  break  the  tedious  mo- 
notony of  still  life.  For,  however 
honourable  it  was  to  the  Biitiah  arms, 
after  the  severe  drubhiag  which  Uie 
Spanish  fleet  had  leceivMl  fromi  our 
tars,  to  debar  so  superior  a  force  to 
their  own  from  doing  mischief  to 
their  enemies,  by  shutting  lliem  up 
in  their  own  port,  such  was  the  ira^ 
patience  of  the  British  sailor,  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  he 
was  of  any  value,  or  that  he  was  do- 
ing any  service,  unless  he  were  in 
actual  conflict  with  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  Any  enterprise,  there- 
fore, which  looked  that  way,  however 
hazardous  or  seemingly  impractica- 
ble, was  sure  to  be  hailed  with  en- 
thuaiaism,  \>oi)h  \w  t)h«  oiffifiAca  snd 
men  tkaiyu||dQ^  \bA  i5A«^ 


A  piece  of  service  \n»,  however,  tlon,  the  had  put  into  Santa  Criu,  in 
aUotted  to  a  small  squadron,  of  which  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  This  was  an 
our  ship  was  one.  Admiral  St  Yin-  Inducement  sufficiently  great,  in  the 
cent  had  information  of  a  fleet  of  judgment  of  our  Admiral,  to  endea- 
merchantmen  who  had  put  into  the  vour  to  obtain  possession^an  enteiv 
harbour  of  Vigo,  near  Gape  Finis-  prise  which  seemed  to  be  still  more 
terre,  under  convoj  of  a  Spanish  practicablefrom  the  defenceless  state 
msn-of-war,  of  seventy-four  guns,  in  which  ^e  place  was  represented 
For  the  purpose  of  cutting  these  out  to  be.  No  sooner  was  this  subject 
and  capturing  them,  the  Zealous,  of  broached,  than  it  spread  like  wildfire 
seventy-four  guns,  the  Leander,  three  through  tiie  fleet ;  every  eye  sparkled 
IHffates,  and  the  Aurora,  of  seventy^  with  new  life ;  every  bosom  beat  high 
ej^t  guns,  were  dispatched.  On  for  the  adventure.  Each  man  look- 
arriving  at  the  place,  we  found  tiie  ed  forward  with  desire  and  eager 
fleet  so  entirely  sheltered  by  the  for-  expectation  to  be  of  the  happy  num- 
tffications  of  the  enemy,  as  to  render  her  to  whom  this  golden  service 
the  attempt  extremely  perilous,  and  should  -  be  intrusted.  By  anticipa- 
ilmost  hopeless.  A  council  of  war  tion,  ihe  treasure  was  already  theirs ; 
was  called  by  the  captain  of  the  the.  proportion  of  prixe-money  was 
Zealous  to  consider  the  subject,-^-  accurately  ascertained;  the  Joyous 
which,  after  long  and  anxious  deli-  doings  and  advantageous  projects  for 
betntiott,  came  to  the  conclusion,  future  life,  which  the  expected 
tiiat  such  was  the  hazard  to  which  wealth  would  enable  them  to  realise, 
his  Majesty's  ships  would  be  expo-  inflamed  every  imagination,  and  oo- 
M,  and  the  lives  of  the  men,  by  eupied  their  whole  discourse :  the 
running  under  the  batteries,  and  in  'tween  decks  exhibited  all  the  stir 
the  very  teeth  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  bustle,  and  all  the  eagerness  of 
that  the  object,  if  even  attainable,  countenance  and  attitude,  of  tiiose 
Wo  u)d  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  who  are  actually  dividinff  the  spoil ; 
to  warrant  the  dreadful  risk  which  scenes,  alas !  as  airy  ana  unreal  as 
m  ust  be  incurred.  As  soon  as  this  some  of  those  which  allure  and  de- 
^.onclusion  was  announced  to  the  ceive  the  votaries  of  fortune  on  shore. 
Inen,  such  was  their  eagerness  to  en-  To  this  state  of  high  excitement, 
ffage,  and  so  great  their  vexation  and  as  we  speedily  learned,  the  whole 
usappohitment,  that  the  squadron  fleet  had  been  raised  whilst  we  were 
was  thrown  nearly  into  a  state  of  on  our  way  from  Lisbon.  A  squad- 
mutiny,  till  more  sober  thought  made  ron,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
fhem  sensible,  that  however  essentid  Nelson,  consisting  of  the  Theseus,  on 
to  successful  warfore  are  the  prowess  board  of  which  he  hoisted  his  flag; 
and  daring  of  the  men,  the  wisdom  the  Culloden  and  the  Zealous,  ships 
and  experience  of  their  commanders  of  the  line;  the  Emerald  of  f orlgr- 
are  "equally  so  to  render  bravery  four  guns;  the  Terpsichore  of  thirty- 
available.,  rreparations  were  accord-  six ;  the  Seahorse  of  thirty-two ;  and 
fargly  made  for  returning  to  the  fleet  tiie  Fox  cutter  of  fourteen  guns,  had 
at  GadiK.  Captain  Hood,  however,  taken  their  departure  :three  days  be- 
fbund  it  ikecessary  to  replenish  the  fore  our  arrival.  Scarcely  had  the 
eidiausted  resources  of  the  Zealous,  Leander  hove  in  sight,  when  Admirid 
by  taking  out  of  the  Leander  all  our  St  Vincent  made  a  signal  to  us  to 
provisions,  water,  and  fuel,  directing  proceed  immediately  to  Santa  Cruz, 
ns  to  put  into  Lisbon  for  a  fresh  sup-  to  join  Admiral  Nelson.     Fearful, 

Sf .    This  we  accomplished  in  three  however,  lest  the  signal  should  not 

ya,  and  immediately  followed  the  be  seen  by  us  with  sufficient  accu- 

sqoadron  to  rejoin  the  fleet.  racy,  and  with  a  view  to  give  our 

Fortunately,  to  appearance,  about  captain  more  detailed  instructions,  a 

tiiia  time  the  Admiral  got  scent  of  Ueutenant  was  dispatched  in  a  cutter, 

■n  immense  treasure  in  specie,  which  with  a  letter  from  the  admiral.    The 

was  reported  to  be  on  its  way  from  moment  the  object  of  the  expedition 

America  to  Cadiz,  in  the  Principe  was  made  known  to  our  crew,  their 

dPAirturitts,  a  Manilla  ship;  but  ha^  enthusiasm  exceeded  ^  V^q^xl^v-^ 
ving  heard  of  the  state  of  blockade 

la  wAieb  the  Bridah  fleet  badphced  Inseqiufeiur  «aaBiQt<^x)A  yktshh  i^xwteo^ t^- 
tbe  iarbour  of  her  ultimtOe  wMnt^     *       tatmn*  . 
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From  being  under  UBy  ckovubu,  in  in  requisition»  ana  we^  wHftiP^ 

a  few  minutea  (he  single  reef  waa  The  Fox  cutter^coutaimBflTiwiQiMtM^^ 

shook  out  of  our  topsails^  and  they  hundred  iQen,Bl^wed4fl^oiieMitr'~ 

were  swayed  up  to  the  mast  head,  could  possibly  be^  waaajdM  tip 

TcH)gal]Bnt  sails  and  royals,  studding  number.   The  boate  were.  cn|ufg%i 

sidlBbelow and sdoft, were  expanded  keep  as  close  as  possiblOf  tOf^K^^^ 

to  catch  every  puff  of  wind,  which  and  to  preserve  the  utnuwtiiqi|M!)tr 

else  would  have  passed  by  us.    Now  ness.    Unfortunately  for  our  eiipedjr 

she  beean  to  slip  through  the  water  tion,  the  night  proved  very  unfaybi^i 

at  a  rapid  rate  and  to  talk,*  whilst  her  able,  as  the  wind  blew  fresh^  an^ 

impulse  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep  created  a  considerable  swell.  -.  At 

was  '*  making  the  green  one  (white.) '  about  eleven  o'clock  at  ni^ht»  all  ^ 

On  the  24th  of  July,  we  made  the  boats  made  for  the  pier,  m  six  diyK 

lofty  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  soon  sions,  having  the  Fox  cutter  in  toiir,^ 

after  hove  in  sight  the  three  line- of-  the  whole  preceded  by  Admiral  Nel- 

battle  ships    of   Admiral    Nelson's  son,  about  two  or  three  miles  4-!head. 

squadron  m  the  offing.    An  attempt  of  the  rest,  in  his  gig,  accompanied.by 

had  been  made  on  the  night  of  the  three  or  four  other  boats.    Park  ji|fiv 

22d  to  land  some  of  the  men  from  was  the  night,  and  stealing  as  quietly 

the  frigates,  which,  for  this  puroose,  as  possible  along  the  shore,  we  wj^ 

had  come  to  an  anchor  close  in  shore,  discovered  by  the  sentinels*  Ascaj^ 

to  the  eastward  of  Santa  Cruz.    A  the  most  sublime  I  ever  witnesee^i 

landing  was  actuallv  effected,  but  the  ensued.    In  an  instant,  from  a  d|sattls^ 

fortifications  were  found  to  be  so  nu-  like  silence,  all  the  bells  in  the  pWnf, 

merousand  powerful,  and  Ihe  heights  began  to  rin^;  the  shore  all  alpM 

so  inaccessible,  as  to  render  success  resounded  widi  their  irregular  and 

hopeless.   The  men  therefore  re-em-  discordant  peals.    At  the  samenipn 

barked/ and  happily  effected  a  return  ment,  the  olazing  fire  and  tremepf* 

to  their  ships  without  detection  and  dous  roar  of  upwards  of  thirty  piece;^ 

without  loss.    By  this  time,  the  sight  of  cannon,   reverberated  from,  tb^ 

of  such  an  armament  hovering  on  ocean,  in  contrast  with  the  imme^ 

the  coast  gave  the  alarm  to  the  in-  diately  preceding  silence  and  dArf-> 

habitants,  and  rendered  the  difficulty  ness  of  midnight.  The  sensation  wi^ 

of    the    enterprise    proportionably  thrilling.    Had  it  been  on  any  oAi^i 

greater.  Nelson,  however,  had  form-  occasion,  it  would  have  been  enchant 

ed  his  plan,  and  was  determined,  if  ing.     Increasing  tumult  on    shOrQJ 

he  could  do  nothing  else,  not  to  re-  confused  shouts  of  men,  and  tl^e 

turn  without  giving  the  Spaniards  a  rattling  of  carriages  hastening  to  thp 

specimen  of  British  daring.    He  re-  posts  of  principal  danger,  were  dif? 

solved  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  tinctly  heard  by  us ;  whilst  our  re^ 

garrison  of  Santa  Cruz  itself.    The  doubled  energies  were  employed,  iq, 

same  afternoon  on  which  we  joined  concentrating    our  forces  to  coi^n 

the  squadron,  all  the  ships  came  to  mence  the  attack.    Perceiving  our-* 

9n  anchor  at  the  distance  of  six  or  selves  to  be  too  near  the  shore  and 

eight  miles  from  the  town,  intending,  the  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  we 

under  cover  of  the  night,  to  throw  as  were  especially  anxious  to  tow  the 

many  men  as  could  be  spared  from  Fox  cutter  further  out  to  sea ;  ttufiu 

the  ships  on  shore  to  surprise  and  however,  could  not  be  attempt^ 

take  the  place.    For  this  purpose,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  a  ri^ 

about  a  thousand  seamen  and  ma-  king  fire  from  one  of  the  batteriesL 

rines,  together  with  a  small  proper-  In  our  endeavour  to  effect  this  pur^ 

tion  of  artillery,  were  got  in  readi-  pose,  severed  of  the  enemy's .  shots 

ness  from  the  respective  ships.    All  told  upon  us  severely ;  one  especially 

the  boats  in  the  squadron  were  put  most  disastrously  struck  the  Fox  cut- 


"«  *  A  sii^ificant  phraso  for  the  gurgling  noise  made  by  a  vessel  when  she  id.boonin 
ing  throogh  the  sea  with  a  favourable  gale.  The  classical  scLolar  will  recol^scl-^ 
passage  in  Homer,  in  which  this  circumstance  is  described  with  inimitable  b^uiyi 
snd  will  not  be  displeased  at  its  insertion  here : 

'E»  ^  an/AOf  w^n^iv  fci^cv  l^rUvy  i(A(^\  ^i  «vfe« 
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terjusfbetiveeA  wind  and  water,  and'   destroy  it.    During  the  negotiation 
sH^ifl  ill60t  hmtaiM^\f  BUfik.    19o€-     l^tw««n  'Ouf  4«p«&Ct0n  mm  tto  gc^ 


o«y^lMVe^'felk)K'«,  ttpward«  of  one 
Ym  ^  tlM^pferished  in  the  waves. 
By ^ihftf  titne  Admiral  Nelson's  de- 
tetehftfent  had  reached  the  pier,  and 
njostofthe  men  had  effected. a  land-^ 
ing  tinders  heavy  fire  from  the  shore. 
Jttst  as  he  himself  was  stepping  out 
of  the  hoat,  and  in  the  rery  act  of 
dewing  bis  sword,  he  was  struck  on 
the  elbow  l)y  a  camion  hal]^  when  he 
exclaimed,  <*  Oh,  Freemantle,  I've 
lost  my  arm !"  He  was  immediately 
convered  on  board  his  ship,  where, 
aftet  the  amputation  of  his  arm,  he 
was  put  to  bed,  strong  <H>iates  having 
b^ett  administered  to  lull  the  pain. 
The  statement  which  obtained  cur* 
rtocy  of  his  having  written  dispatches 
with  his  left  hand,  in  tiie  evening  of 
^re  datne  day  when  he  lost  his  arm, 
i»  incorrect;  it  was  not  till  three 
dkys  afterwards  that  he  wrote  his 
^ispatcfaes. 
'In  spite  of  all  tiiese  discourage- 


verner,'the  latter  speke  tbnaugh '  aft 
Interpreter,  with  a  view  no  doubt  to 
detect  them  in  some  statement  whksh 
might  have  given  him  an  adTantngie 
against  them ;  for  no  sooner  was  the 
treaty  ended,  than  he  spoke  Euglisk 
as  fluently  as  possible.  Glad  to  get 
rid  of  such  troublesome  gtiests,  ne 
consented  to  all  that  was  proposed 
to  him,  supplying  what  boats  were 
necessary  to  assist  our  men  to  reach 
the  ships  i  and  exceeding  the  terms 
which  were  stipulated,  by  supplying 
our  men  with  meat  and  drmk,  re- 
ceiving the  wounded  British  into 
^elr  hospital,  and  aUowinff  the  fieet 
to  purchase  whatever  renneahroeiit 
they  needed  whilst  they  lay  befol^e 
the  place:  exemplifymg  tiie  Te}MMl 
they  professed.—*^  If  thy  enemy  hm* 

Ser,  feed  him  ,*  if  he  tfaiivt,  give  him 
rink."-— Thus,  alas  t  the  gold«a 
dream  vanished  in  air ;  but  t&e  sor- 
rowful consequences  remained.  B^ 
tish  valour,  like  that  of  Jason  aoid  hit 


ments,  tbgether  with  the  loss  of  ano-*  companions  of  yore,  had  achieved 
flier  boat  and  eight  men,  our  brave     exploits  idmost  as  miraculous 


fbUb^WB  rnshed  forward  in  the  face 
of  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  be- 
sieged, carried  the  Mole  by  storm, 
spiked  the  ^ns  with  which  uie  place 
was  defended,  and  were  advancing 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and 
grape  shot ;  but  in  this  dreadful  con- 
flict nearly  the  whole  of  our  men 
fi^n,  amongst  whom  were  Captain 
Brown  ana  his  first  lieutenant.  The 
other  detachment,  unable  to  reach 
the  poiht  they  first  intended,  effected 
at)artial  landing  to  the  southward  of 
the  citadel.  Here,  however, the  swell 
tvi^  BO  great,  that  many  boats  were 
enable  to  land  their  men,  and  seve- 
ral were  swamped  and  stove  in.  The 
men  who  got  on  shore  made  their 
way  to  a  monastery,  expecting  to 
meet  with  the  party  under  Admiral 
Kelson.  Disappointed  as  they  were, 
they  had  yet  the  hardihood  to  defend 
themselves,  and  even  sent  a  sum- 
mons for  the  surrender  of  the  citadel. 
After  holding  out  till  daybreak,  they 
were  obliged  to  send  a  nag  of  truce, 
of-  which  Captain  Hood  was  the 
bearer,  stipuladng  that  they  should 
Wallowed  to  re^mbark  wfthout  me- 
leMation^  otherwise  that  the  fleet, 
ithic^  wto  before  the  town»  would 


theirs,  and  equally  deserving  of  the 
Golden  Fleece :  destiny  alone  ren- 
dered their  bravery  unavailing. 

A  mournful  service  was  yet  to  be 
performed.  The  remains  of  the  gal- 
lant Richard  Bowen,  captain  of  the 
Terpsichore,  and  his  first  lieutenant^ 
were  to  be  brought  off  tiie  island. 
As  though  our  very  enemies  were 
desirous  of  paving  a  tribute  to  their 
merit  as  warriors,  and  participated 
in  our  grief  at  their  loss,  their  iKHlies 
were  conveyed  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
one  of  thehr  own  boats,  on  board  our 
ship.  Preparation  was  now  made  for 
their  funeral.  The  scene  was  most 
affecting.  As  brave  and  deserving 
an  officer  as  ever  fought  the  battles 
of  his  coimtry  on  the  deep,  and,  by 
the  express  testimony  of  Nelson  him- 
self, as  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
British  nation  as  any  whose  memory 
is  preserved  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
together  with  his  Fidus  Achates,  was 
now  to  be  consigned  to  the  inviolable 
ocean.  We  were  at  tiiis  time  under 
canvaasy  and  out  of  soundings:  all 
hands  were  piped  upon  deck  to  add 
di§ni^  and  circvmstanoe  to  the  fu- 
nerals There  the  graoefol  warriens 
]i^  stretched  out  upon  tiie  gvathigBit 


•  Srrendhtavythoif  w^rttMloMdtntaQl^of  thfooOai^thimorer^ 
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The  most  solemn  and  respectful  si-  related  the  foregoing  expreariiOni'tav 

lence  was  obseryed^  whilst  Captain  getiier  with  other  suspiaiQua^droum- 

Thompson  proceeded  to  read  the  fu«  stances  which  had  latelj  ftruck^lua 

neral  serrice.  Unaccustomed  as  are  attention,  and  which  abundandy  eof* 

the  British  tars  to  shew  the  softer  rob<M:atedthepresumption,thatsoma 

passions,  unsusceptible  as  they  maj  treacherous  or  bloody  purpose  was 

sometimes  be  thought  of  the  finer  just  on  the  point  of  being  executed. 

feelings^  t^e  hardy  leatures  of  most  The  boatswain  was  instantly  eaisBd» 

of  them  were  relaxed  into  pensive  arms  were  found  in  his  posaeaaion 

melancholy,  and  the  silent  tear  waa  and  on  his  person,  and  many  other 

seen  falling  by  stealth  from  the  eyes  circumstances  corroborated  &e  au»i 

of  several  whose  recollections  of  picion  of  the  guilty  purpose  of  hk 

companionship  in  deeds  of  valour  oreast     He  was  put  in  irons,  and 

overcame,  for  a  moment^  their  usual  in  a  few  days  the  frigate  anived 


hardihood.    The  effect  was  really 
solemn,   when   the   corpses  were 
launched  into  the  mighty  ocean,  just 
as  our  Obtain  ended  the  following 
part  of  the  service  f4;>pointed  for  the 
burid  of  the  dead  at  sea:— ''We 
therefore  commit  their  bodies  to  the 
deep,  to  be  turned  into  corruption, 
looking  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  (when  the  sea  shall  give  up 
her  dead,)  and  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;   who  at  his  coming  shall 
diange  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be 
like  his  glorious  body,  according  to 
the  mighty  working  whereby  he  is 
able  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself." 
A  scene  of  a  very  different  nature 
was  soon  to  engage  our  attention. 
Not  long  after  our  arrival  before 
Cadiz,  the  captains  of  all  the  ships 
in  the  fleet  were  summoned  on  board 
the  Admiral's  flag-ship  to  form  a 
court-martial,  to  try  the  case  of  a 
mutiny  which  had  been  concerted 
on  board  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  on  our  return  from  Santa 
Cruz.    The  boatswain  of  the  Eme- 
rald frigate,  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
venging some  real  or  pretended  in- 
jury received  from  the  captain  and 
officers,  had  instigated  a  conspiracy 
against  their  lives.    The  plot  was 
arranged,  and  the  time  for  its  exe- 
cution was  just  arrived,  when  the 
following    incident    providentially 

grevented  its  perpetration.  As  (he 
oatswain  was  in  close  conversation 
with  one  of  his  associates  below,  one 
of  tiie  sailors  happened  to  be  in  the 


in  the  fleet.    The  whole  of  the  evi» 
dence  waa  carefully  sifted  by  the 
court-martial  which  was  called  to 
sit  on  the  case;  his  guilt  was  most 
satisfactorily  proved,   and  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  hung  at  the  yard- 
arm.    On  the  third  day  after,  which 
was  the  time  appointed  for  the  e^i- 
ecution,  a  black  flag,  as  ie  usud, 
VTas  hoisted  at  the  main-top*gallant- 
mast-head;  and  a  cutter  from  each 
ship  in  the  fleet,  fully  manned,  waa 
oroered  to  be  in  attendance  to  wit- 
ness the  execution.  A  tail-block  was 
affixed  to  the  fore-yard-arm,  and  the 
fatal  rope  rove  through  it,  so  as  to 
admit  the  chief  part  of  the  crew 
taking  hold  of  it,  that  at  the  momeat 
of  the  signal  being  given  they  might 
run  the  criminal  up  to  the  yud-am. 
The  boatswain's  arms  having  been 
pinioned,  and  his  irons  taken  -ofl^  he 
was  brought  upon  deck,  and  took  Us 
stand  on  the  forecastie,  on  a  tempo- 
rary platform  provided  for  the  ooca^ 
sion.  He  was  a  tall  fine-looking  Bsan, 
and  conducted  himself  with  pmit 
propriety  and  firmness,  adcaowled- 
ging  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and 
expressing  his  hope  that  he  ml^t 
find  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  Jw 
Eternal,  tiirough  the  merlta  of  lilt 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

The  sight  was  deeply  intereatlDg 
and  impressive.  So  large  a  number 
of  boats  filled  with  men,  stationed  at 
a  proper  distance  from  the  Emerald, 
to  witness  the  tragical  scene^  Ijiag 
upon  their  oars  in  gloomy  silence ; 
the  deck  of  the  frigate  crowded  with 


immediate    neighbourhood    unper-  her  crew  and  officers,  quiet  and  mo- 

ceived,  and  dtstinctiy  overheard  him  tionless,  waiting  for  the  awful  aignal ; 

saying,  '<  I  tell  you  what,  Bob,  I  fore-  whilst  in  the  meantime  every  eye 

see  we  shall  have  a  bloody  night  of  was  directed  towards  the  scaffpld, 

it"    It  waa  enough.    Alarmed  at  and  fixed  upon  the  unfortunate  etil- 

what  he  had  heard,  he  immediately  |irit>  attended  by  an  individual  eta- 

TraDt  j/l  and  requested  a  private  in-  tioned  doee  by  him,  reading  the  bur 

terriew  with  tbiocafUim^  to  whom  ba .  jUl  aaxVice*  iL  i^W*  caii^^Haa  ^bwt^ 
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omer  hti  4«oe— ^e  fetal  rope  pat 
round  hit  seck^^the  reader  was  pro- 
ceeding with  die  service — the  gun 
from  the  port^  just  under  die  seaffold, 
was  firedy  and  in  its  smoke  tiie  un- 
liappy  wan  was  run  up  to  the  yard- 
arm,  where,  after  the  smoke  had  sub- 
aided,  he  was  seen  hanging.  In  about 
an  hour's  time  he  was  lowered  upon 
deek,  bound  up  in  his  bedding  and 
hmmmock,  together  with  a  few  large 
shots,  for  the  purpose  of  more  reaol- 
Ij  sinking,  and  then  taken  in  a  sin- 
(pe  boat  about  elttht  miles  out  to  sea, 
BO  as  lobe  beyond  anchorage  ground, 
where  he  was  plunged  into  his  wa- 
tery grave. 


Our  intrepid  Admiral,  subsequent 
to  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Santa 
Crua,  had  been  sent  to  England  for 
thepurpose  of  recruiting  his  strength; 
which  had  suffered  materially  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  amputation  of  his 
arm.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
[1797,]  the  surgeon  who  attended 
-him  pronounced  that  he  was  again 
-fit  for  service.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  1st  of  April  in  the  following 
year  that  he  left  his  native  Albion,  in 
the  Vanguard  of  seventy-four  guns, 
to  rejoin  Earl  St  Vincent  off  Cadin, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty- 
ninth.  At  this  time  the  ever-restless 
ambition  of  the  French  Republic  was 
-hatching  a  plot  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude and  importance.  The  harbour 
of  Toulon  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
-the  centre  of  operations.  AH  was  stir 
and  bustle  in  that  warlike  and  cele- 
brated depdt.  It  was  not  long  ere  a 
large  fleet  of  men-of-war  was  seen 
hastily  getting  in  readiness  for  sea, 
together  with  a  great  many  transports. 
Troops  in  vast  numbers  were  collect- 
ing from  all  quarters,  to  be  under 
the  command  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. Although  they  were  nearly 
■ready  for  embiu-kation,  such  was  the 
aecrecy  of  the  projected  enterprise, 
that  none  could  ascertain  the  destina- 
tiott  of  this  formidable  armament. 

As  by  an  in^ible  presentiment  of 
the  future  greatness  and  glory  of 
Britain's  choicest  naval  hero,  St  Vin- 
eent  directed  his  attention  to  Nelson, 
tnid  thought  this  the  most  suitable 
tkne  to  draw  him  forth,  as  a  match 
In  all  respects  adequate  to  the  wily 
fMty  tarn  darkig  prowem  of  Napo- 
AMff*  He  WB»  Mccordixigly  detached 


in  the  Vanguai^,  and,  taking  widi 
him  the  Orion  and  Alexander,  seven- 
ty-four gun  ships,  the  Emerald  and 
Terpsichore  frigates,  and  the  Bonne 
Citoyenne,  sloop  of  war,  which  he 
found  at  Gibraltar,  proceeded  to- 
wards Toulon  to  watch  the  move* 
ments  of  the  French  fleet.  On  his 
way  thither,  he  learned  that  it  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  be- 
sides frigates,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred transports  for  the  emlMurlcation 
of  forty  tnousand  troops.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  May,  not  far  from 
Toulon,  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  from 
the  nordi-west  carried  away  the  main 
and  mizen-topmast,  and  afterwards 
the  foremast  of  the  Vanguard,  which 
constrained  the  squadron,  taking  Nel- 
son's ship  in  tow,  to  proceed  to  the 
island  ofSardinia  to  refit 

Whilst  lying  at  Sardinia,  Nelson 
heard  that,  on  the  very  day  of  his  dis- 
aster, the  French  fleet  put  to  sea.  Not 
knowing  what  course  they  were 
steering,  as  soon  as  the  squadron  was 
equipped,  he  proceeded  to  his  for- 
mer station;  and  on  the  5th  of  June, 
to  the  no  small  joy  of  the  squadron, 
intelligence  was  brought  by  the  Mu- 
tine  brig,  that  on  the  dOth  she  had 
parted  from  a  detachment  often  sail 
of  the  line,  anda  fifty  gun  ship,  which 
last  was  our  ship,  the  Leander,  on 
their  way  to  join  him.  In  two  days' 
time  the  two  squadrons  were  uni- 
ted, which,  according  to  instructions 
brought  by  the  Mutine  from  Earl  St 
Vincent,  were  immediately  to  go  in 

Suest  of  Bonaparte  and  the  Toulon 
eet.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  men 
was  unbounded.  They  had  long 
panted  for  some  service  by  which 
they  might  signalize  their  valour. 
Here  was  an  occasion  worthy  of  the 
genius  of  Nelson,  and  the  high-spi- 
rited ofilicers  and  men  under  his  com- 
mand. The  eyes  of  Britain,  of  Eu- 
rope, of  the  world,  were  watching 
the  issue  of  the  expected  conflict  be- 
tween two  of  the  greatest  chiefs  re- 
corded in  history,  each  on  his  own 
peculiar  element. 

The  only  clew  which  seemed  like- 
ly to  conduct  us  to  the  enemy,  was 
the  direction  of  the  wind  when  they 
left  Toulon,  which  being  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward,  led  to  the  pre- 
sumption, that  they  hadehw^dVOL^Vt 
course  up  l\\e  ^«A\\«rt«nKWi*  ^^'^^ 
wae  aceoTd\ti^  tniA^  x» '^wKWft  ^^ 
eame  track*  ^o  ^iJtt\i««Xft  wt  tai- 
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•ftttience^^wei^vere  for  acoiiftiderable 
;lline  beotoid^  butat leng^th  a  breeze 
risprin^biff -■Py'we  made  sail  along  tbe 
•coaat  «llz^.  Tbe  first  ioformatioii 
'obtained  of  the  enemy  was,  I  be- 
lieve^ by  our  ship.  By  a  small  res- 
sel  whom  we  hailed,  we  were  in- 
formed, 4liat  the  fleet  of  which  we 
-were  in  pursuit  had  been  seen  off  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  Pursuing  our  course, 
■on  the  16th  of  June,  we  came  in  si^ht 
of  Mount  Vesuyius,  and  standing  m- 
to  the  bav  of  Naples,  sent  Captains 
Trowbridge  and  Hardy  on  shore  to  ob- 
tain, if  possible,  further  information. 
All,  however,  we  could  learn  from 
the  British  ambassador  at  Naples  was, 
that  the  French  fleet  had  not  put  in- 
to the  bay,  but  had  coasted  along  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  standing  to  the 
southward.  With  all  possible  speed 
we  made  for  Sicily,  wnere  we  touch- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  wooding  and 
watering,  and  recruitinj^  our  provi- 
sions. On  the  20th  oi  the  month 
•we  passed  the  celebrated  Straits  of 
Messina.  Here  a  scene  as  imposing 
as  it  was  novel  presented  itself.  Al- 
ready had  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms  excited  itte  dread  and  the  ha- 
tred of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  at- 
tention was  eagerly  directed  towards 
.the  only  power  capable  of  withstand- 
ing French  aggression  and  tyranny. 
Oa  taking  our  departure,  we  were 
greeted  with  such  a  display  of  de- 
voted affection  and  respect,  as  was, 
perhaps,  never  surpassed.  The  sea 
was  covered  over  with  boats  filled 
with  persons  of  the  first  distinction, 
chiefly  of  the  ecclesiastical  order. 
It  was  thought  that  not  less  than  five 
hundred  priests  were  present  on  the 
occasion.  These,  adorned  with  their 
rich  and  splendid  vestments,  and 
bearing  the  insignia  of  their  respec- 
tive orders,  elevated  their  crucifixes, 
and,  with  uplifted  hands,  imploring 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  Bri- 
tish arms,  in  making  them  instrumen- 
tal in  humbling  the  haughty  and  pro- 
fane enemies  of  God  and  men,  form- 
ed one  of  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects I  ever  beheld.  Nor  was  our 
jQeet  behind  in  acknowledging  with 
Joud  and  reiterated  cheering  tbe 
sense  we  had  of  their  good  wishes 
l^d  prayers;  the  confidence  we  had 
'^  -the  goodness  of  our  cause,  and  the 
.  >aftturanca  we  possessed,  whenever 
^-ira  should  fall  in  with  the  stealthy 


foe,  that  British  talOui^'^^Ml^iA!^^ 
an  overmatch  for  Ftottch'bOMtiW. 

Under  these  favourabM'^^ces, 
with  information  obtained  that 'fibe 
Toulon  fleet  bad  sailed  fM**  MtOta, 
had  actually  taken  poMB«ilibik*of 
that  important  island,  and'w^re"ly- 
ing  at  anchor  there,  thither  W4' Im- 
mediately shaped  our  course  -wfth 
a  steady  gale  from  the  north-west, 
confidently  hoping  that  a  day  or  two 
would  lay  us  alongside  of  Napoleon 
and  his  myrmidons.  On  the -twenty- 
second,  however,  tbe  Mutine  spoke 
a  Genoese  vessel,  which  infonned 
her  that  the  French  fleet  tocfc'lts 
departure  from  Malta  on  tbe  eight- 
eenth, leaving  us  scarcely  any 
thing  else  to  conjecture,  but  tiiat 
as  the  wind  had  beien  steadUy  blow- 
ing from  the  north-west  for  several 
days,  Egypt  must  be  its  tiltiittate 
destination.  Thither  we  instantly 
directed  our  way,  crowding  i^ihe 
canvass  we  possibly  could,  and*  in 
six  days  came  in  si^ht  of  Alexandria ; 
but  to  our  mortification  no  French 
fleet  was  there.  We  sent  a  message 
on  shore  to  the  British  ambassador ; 
but  no  information  could  be  obtain- 
ed. Puzzled  to  the  last  degree,  we 
scarcely  knew  how  to  proceed.  At 
length  it  was  conclud^  to  retrace 
our  progress,  hoping  to  And  fte 
enemy  on  his  way  to  Egypt.  StUl, 
however,  we  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment After  having  beaten  to 
windward  for  nearly  tm^e  weeks, 
we  again  made  the  island  of  Sicily, 
where  we  a  second  time  reerudted 
our  provisions;  but  no  additional 
information  could  we  gain,  only  that 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  the 
French  fleet  in  those  seas,  and  that 
it  was  next  to  certain  it  had  not  re- 
turned to  Toulon  or  Gibraltar.  19Eg- 
nal  was  once  more  made  by  Admiral 
Nelson  to  shape  our  course  for 
Egypt.  When  we  were  not  far  from 
the  Morea,  the  Culloden,  which  ge- 
nerally took  the  lead,  owing  to  ner 
being  a  fast-sailinff  ship,  gave  c^ase 
to  a  polacre  in  the  French  service, 
which  she  continued  to  follow  round 
a  headland,  till  we  lost  sight  of  both 
for  a  considerable  time.  At  lenf^ 
the  Culloden  reappeared,  with  fier 
prize  in  tow,  which,  having  run  into 
a  harbour  of  shallow  water,  was  pur- 
sued by  the  Culloden's  boats,  and 
brought  out  by  them.    The  invt^t 
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v^flm^^iRa9iiiiiaiglkl»  the  CuUoden 
mi.i4ip^.ia,i6ignai  Uy  the  maBthead^— 
^,fy^fffigfincfi.*'  The^ect  upon  the 
„4e^':wa»jike  electricity ;  every  bo- 
,  0QpL  bitf  ned  to  know  the  particulars. 
.  Tha-  fitfkptain  of  the  polacre  was  taken 
.-ODt  ]>oard  the  admiral's  ship^  and 
.gave  information,  that  he  had,  only 
i  ,a  few  days  before,  seen  the  French 
fleet  lying  off  Alexandria.    The  joy 
with  which  these  tidings  were  re- 
ceived on  board  our  ships,  and  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  command 
was  obeyed,  to  make  all  possible  sail 
tiO  come  up  with  the  enemy,  are 
scarcely  credible.  In  the  mean  time 
Admiral  ^Nelson  made  a  solemn  pro- 
mise^-rand  which  was  accordingly 
fulfilled — that   if  the   information 
which  the  captain  of  the  polacre 

gave  proved  true,  he  would  restore 
im  his  vessel,  and  set  him  and  all 
.his  crew  at  liberty,  with  a  month's 
.(.provision ;  only  taking  out  the  wine, 
rwi^i  which  she  was  laden,  for  the 
,:Uae  of  the  fleet. 

■  ■  The  French  fleet,  as  we  after- 
.  .wards  learned,  had  put  into  Rhodes, 
when  we  were  standing  for  Egypt 
t)ie  first  time,  which  was  the  occa« 
sion  of  our  missing  them.  Arrived, 
as  it  appears,  off  Alexandria,  on  the 
jsecond  day  after  we  had  left,  the 
jf  ronch  admiral  learned  that  we  had 
just  made  our  appearance,  and  hasti- 
ly  departed ;  information  from  which 
the  arrogance  and  vanity  of  our  ene- 
my led  them  to  infer,  that  our  with- 
drawing so  speedily  was  a  conse- 
qqence  of  fear,  at  having  heard  of 
tlieir  numerical  superiority.  This 
.delusion,  no  doubt,  made  the  French 
admiral  less  careful  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  action  than  he  might  other- 
wise have  been,  had  he  more  justly 
2q)preciated  the  character  of  British 
seamen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
August,  the  city  of  Alexandria  once 
niOTe  presented  itself  to  our  view. 
Signal  also  was  made  by  the  ships 
which  had  been  dispatched  before, 
that  the  harbour  was  full  of  trans- 

Sorts,  and  that  the  French  flag  was 
oating  in  the  wind  from  the  towers 
of  Uie  ciUr.    Soon  afterwards  the 
.  jQeQl;  itself  was  descried  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battJe  in  Aboukir  Bay.  In- 
stant Bignal  was  made  to  clear  away 
.,f§r.aqtJipn,  whilst  our  ships*  steered 
,j&efft  for  ^e  enemy.    To  give  a 
aescripiion  of  the  general  battle  ia 


needless;  every  ene knows  h)  and 
the  glory  which  irradiatod  the  Bri- 
tish arms  on  the  memorable  night 
of  the  first  of  August,  will  shiae  re- 
splendent to  the  end  of  time.   Such, 
besides,  was  the  full  occupation  and 
eagerness  with  which    ev«y  laan 
was  engaged  from  the  moment  of 
beginning  to  clear  away  for  action, 
till  nearly  the  end  of  the  battle,  that 
but  few  individuals  had  opportunity 
to  take  more  than  a  hasty  glance  of 
the  process  of  the  engagement;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  illuminated  only  by  conflict- 
ing fires  from  the  mouths  of  the 
cannop  ;  and  the  smoke  in  which 
both  fleets  were  involved.    Leaving 
tills,  as  most  writers  have  described 
it,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  de- 
scription of  only  such  scenes  as  fell 
under  my  own  observation,  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  Leander, 
and  which  none  could  so  accurately 
describe    as   those  who  were   on 
board.     In  consequence  of  bein^ 
detained  in  Uie  neighbourhood  ot 
the  Culloden-— to  assist,  as  far  as  we 
were  able,  to  extricate  her  from  the 
unfortunate  situation  in  which  she 
was  placed,  having  at  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  struck  on  a 
ridge  of  rocks,  two  miles  from  the 
scene  of  acdon — we  ^were  late  in 
coming  to  an  engaffement.    It  ha- 
ving  been   reported  amongst  the 
crew  that  the  admiral  had  given 
strict  orders,  that  the  Leander,  be- 
ing a  much  smaller  ship,  and  of 
much  lighter  metal,  than  any  of  the 
French  ships  of  the  line,  was  on  no 
account  to  lay  any  of  them  along* 
side,  our  men  were  almost  in  a  stiSe 
of  uproar  at  the    disappointment, 
supposing  this  prohibition  amounted 
to  an  exclusion  from  participating 
in  the  glory  of  the  conflict ;  till  they 
understood  from  Captain  Thompson, 
that  if  we  could  find  a  situation  in 
which  we  might "  do  any  good,"  we 
were  at  liberty  to  run  in  our  ship. 
We  were  not  long  before  we  disco- 
vered such  a  position ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  ran  the  Leander  betwixt 
the  stations  of  the  Peuple-Souve- 
rain  and  the  Franklin  of  eiffhty-four 
guns,  dropping  a  stem  ana  bower- 
anchor,  so  as  to  place  our  ship  right 
athwart  the  hawse  of  the  latter  shi(^^ 
within  only  a  f«w  ^^^i^  ^^^aaxL^ft^ 
into  thebowt'Oi  NvVA.isk'w^QiVDidsie^^ 
to  pour  o\ix  \>iQai3AV\^  ^"i  V««o»2^ 
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foor  poundera  M  tfiedmUy,  tkat  in 
leM  thmn  half  an  hour  she  was  com« 

Eletaly  diamatted.  The  whole  of 
er  bowa  were  aeon  laid  open,  and 
our  ahota  raked  her  decks  with 
dreadful  preciaioo,  aweepinff  away 
the  dense  crew  which  filled  them, 
so  that  none  of  the  men  could  at 
length  be  brought  to  fight  the  bow 
and  forecastle  guna ;  we  only  ones 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
us.  The  stem-cable  of  the  Defence 
having  been  shot  away  by  the  Peu^ 
ple-Souverain,  the  former  ^ip  awung 
round,  so  aa  to  aasume  an  aamirable 
position  upon  the  staiboard  ouarter 
of  our  antagonist,  and  dealt  her 
broadsides  vnth  terrible  effect.  Soon 
afterwards  we  observed  a  singular 
appearance  on  board  of  the  Franklin ; 
on  her  forecastle  an  English  colour 
was  hoisted,  but  a  French  colour 
was  flying  abaft  I  At  which  our  cap- 
tain hailM  her,  and  shouted,  *'  Have 
you  struck  ?" 

To  which  the  French  captain  re- 
pUed,  "Yes!" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  then,"  re- 
plied Captain  Thompson,  "  by  keep- 
ing the  Iirench  colour  flying  abaft  ?*' 

^  I  cannot  get  any  man  on  my 
decks  to  expose  himself  while  he  is 
striking  it,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  if 
you  cease  firing,  I  will  take  it  down 
myself." 

This  he  forthwith  did ;  and,  bring- 
ing it  and  his  sword  on  board  our 
ship,  presented  them  to  Captain 
Thompson,  saying,  **  You  deserve 
them,  for  you  have  done  me  all  the 
mischief." 

He  was,  however,  conveyed  on 
board  the  Defence,  as  being  the 
larger  ship,  to  make  his  surrender ; 
but  not  till  he  had  requested  per- 
mission to  walk  round  our  ship ; 
which  having  done,  he  expressed 
his  amazement,  <'  that  such  a  little 
box  should  have  conquered  so  lar&re 
a  ship !" 

It  was  just  after  this  event,  and 
not,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated, 
beforey  that  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Orient,  in 
whose  immediate  neighbourhood  we 
were,  occurred.  We  had  for  a  con- 
siderable time  perceived  her  to  be 
on  fire,  and  anticipating  the  event, 
were  adopting  every  precaution  in 
ourpower  againstdangerfrom  theex- 
ploaian;  remoring  every  thing  from 
mapperdeck  wmch  waa  eaai^eom- 


buatible^  wettuig  the  8ail%^ 
tioning  men  in  all  diteotioaai  wM 
buckets  of  water  in  their  ^faaiklak 
Even  up  to  thia  time,  whilst  the  Iwm- 
er  deck  in  the  after  part  of  the  Oi^ 
ent  was  in  flames,  auch  waa  4he  ivaj 
of  the  men,  that  they  atill  continiMd 
to  fire  the  guns  on  the  upper  deddk 
Atlength,however,about  ten  o'diodk^ 
we  saw  her  spritsail  yard  and  bew^ 
aprit  crowded  with  men,  receding  ai 
far  as  possible  from  the  flamea) 
whilst  hundreds  were  seen  jumping 
overboard,  and  clinging  to  spara  and 
other  pieces  of  wreck  which  were 
floating  in  the  neighbouibood.  The 
next  moment  the  awful  explosion 
took  place,  and,  in  the  same  inamali 
for  ever  disappeared  the  hundreda 
of  human  beings  who  had  just  bttfoie 
been  seen  floating  on  the  bosom  of 
the  deep.  Dreadtul  was  Uie  eonona* 
sion ;  it  seemed  as  though  every  tim- 
ber, and  joint,  and  seam  of  our  riiip^ 
was  severed ;  whilst  blazing  masses 
of  rig;ging  and  timber,  projected  an 
amazing  height  into  the  air,  were 
seen  suddenly  descending  in  all  di* 
rections,  and  in  a  moment  extin- 
guished in  the  ocean ;  producing,  in 
awful  contrast,  the  tremendous  blase 
and  explosion  of  the  magaaine,  with 
a  silence  and  darkness  which  seem- 
ed as  though  the  world  itself  had 
ceased  to  be.  Every  man  in  both 
fleets  appeared  paraljrsed,  and  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  no  gun 
was  fired;  no  motion  waa  percei^ 
tible. 

Not  long  after  this  fearful  event 
we  perceived  a  few  of  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  who,  contrary  to  our  sup- 
position, had  not  been  destroyed  at 
the  moment  of  explosion,  swimming 
towards  our  ship,  imploring  that  aid 
which  Britons  are  known  never  to 
refuse  to  a  fallen  enemy.  Thepieiv 
cing  cries  of  these  unfortunate  men 
seem  still  to  vibrate  on  my  ear,  aa 
some  of  them  approaching  near  the 
Leander,  cried  out, — "  Bon  John, 
give  rop-e  I — 0,bon  John,  give  rop-e, 
give  rop-el"  As  many  of  them  as 
possible  we  rescued  from  a  watery 
grave;  though  some  of  ^em,  after 
all  our  endeavours,  sunk  to  rise  no 
more.  It  was  wonderful  to  observe, 
notwithstanding  the  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances in  which  these  poor  fel- 
lows were  placed,  what  strength  the 
omor  patrim^  or  reluctance  to  ais 
knowledga  ddiiit,  taen«4  \&  ^Sbma. 
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Ihi-oiMt  of  lliese  foriom  ereatures, 
diomchfed  wilii  water  and  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  I  said — ^unseasonablj  I 
eonfesi,  and  it  may  be  thought  un* 
femiiaglyy  but  it  was  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment — **  Well,  Monsieur,  what 
iStauk  you  now  of  your  Bonaparte  ?" 
To  which  the  hapless  man,  summon- 
ii^  the  little  energy  which  remained 
in  him,  replied,  <*  O,-  Monsieur  John 
BuU,  dis  nothing,  dis  nothing ;  ?ive 
Napoleon  1" 

The  issue  of  this  dreadful,  and,  as 
it  respects  the  British  arms,  glorious 
battle  of  Uie  Nile,  is  all  that  needs  to 
be  mentioned  <m  the  present  occa^ 
■ioB,  having  proposed  to  myself,  in 
compliance  with  your  request,  to 
give  m  detail  of  only  such  occur* 
venoes  as  fell  under  my  own  obeer* 
vation,  together  with  such  circum- 
•tancee  as  are  not  elsewhere  to  be 
met  with ;  excepting,  of  course,  those 
statements  which  form  the  necessary 
eennectiiig  links  of  the  story.  Of  the 
thirteen  French  ships  of  the  line, 
eleven  were  taken  or  destroyed.  The 
only  ships  which  made  their  esc«>e 
were,  the  Justice  and  the  Diana  fri* 
cates,  and  the  Guilliaume  Tell  and 
Q^^reux,  of  seventy-four  guns,  with 
Ihe  last  of  whom,  in  little  more  than 
a  fortn^t  afterwards,  we  were  des- 
tined to  have  a  severer  struffgle  than 
any  which  had  been  experfenoed  in 
Aboukir  Bay;  and  of  wfaidi,  as  it 
is  closely  connected  with  this  part  of 
my  history,  I  shall,  in  conclusion, 
give  you  a  brief  sketch. 


•M 


U  was,  you  may  be  sure,  noVay 
agreeable  to  the  BriUsh  tars,  to  see 
the  two  seventy-fours  and  two  fri- 
gates, who  had  sustained  scarcely 
any  damage— except  from  a  few  dis- 
tinct and  occasional  shots,  just  to  re- 
mind them  that  they  were  not  for- 
gotten by  us— effecting  their  escape. 
Admiral  Nelson  made  signal  first  to 
one  ship,  then  to  another,  to  endea- 
vour to  intercept  their  flight,  but  he 
received  in  reply, — "  Disabled — un- 
fit/' &c.^  They  accordingly  proceed- 
fid«  bearing  tidings  as  unwelcome  to 
the  French  nation,  as  they  were  joy- 
ous to  the  British.  The  second  of 
Aagttst  was  employed  by  our  crew 
insetting  the  Leander  in  sailing  trim. 
On  Ihe  third  we  were  engaffsd  im 
tiSardiag  all  the  amatauce  in  our 


power  to  the  Gulloden ;  and,  on  the 
fifth.  Captain  Barry,  of  the  V«ip 
ffuard,  charged  with  the  dispatches 
&om  Admiral  Nelson  to  Earl  St  Vin- 
cent, was  sent  on  board  our  ship,  and 
we  immediately  proceeded  to  con- 
vey the  intelligence  of  the  glorious 
victory  of  the  Mile. 

NoUiing  remarkable  occurred,  nor 
was  our  progress  retarded,  till,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  the  month,  early  in 
the  morning,  being  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Goza  di  Candia,  the  man  from 
the  mast-head  cried  out,  **  A  sail  on 
the  starboard  quarter — a  large  ship." 
At  this  time  the  Leander  was  be- 
calmed, whilst  the  sail  in  question 
was  evidently  bringing  up  a  ^ood 
breeze  with  her.  She  soon  disco- 
vered herself  to  be  a  sail  of  the  line, 
and  with  a  view  to  decoy  us,  ran  up 
Turkish  colours.  By  the  shot-holes 
in  her  bows,  however,  we  soon  re- 
cognised her  as  one  of  the  seventy- 
fours  which  had  effected  her  escape 
from  Aboukir  Bay ;  and,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  that  she  was  the  Gen^reux, 
Captain  Le  JoiUe.  We  had  no  pos- 
sibility of  escape  from  a  ship  which 
was  of  a  force  so  greatly  superior  to 
our  own.  Nothinj^  remained  but  to 
dear  away  for  action,  and  to  render 
our  capture,  if  unavoidable,  as  dear- 
ly obtained  as  possible ;  else  an  es- 
cape, if  practicable,  would  have  been 
advisable,  and  no  man  on  board  for 
a  moment  entertained  the  thought  of 
striking  without  a  battle. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Nile,— such 
was  our  almost  miraculous  exemp- 
tion from  disaster  whilst  engaged 
with  the  Fruiklin,— not  one  of  our 
men  was  killed,  and  only  ten  were 
wounded ;  and  those  were  not 
wounded  by  the  Franklin's  guns, 
scarcely  any  of  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  us,  but  by  the 
descending  wreck  and  some  of  the 
iron  ballast  which  fell  upon  our  deck, 
from  the  explosion  of  the  Orient. 
Still,  however,  we  were  nearly  a 
hundred  men  short  of  our  comple- 
ment. In  spite  of  all  these  disad- 
vantages, the  enthusiasm  with  which 
our  brave  fellows  manned  their  guns, 
and  held  themselves  in  readiness,  at 
the  word  of  command,  to  receive 
their  ti*emendous  antagonist,  was 
amasing.  The  G6n6reux  soon  cami^ 
within  langa  Qi\i£t  ^^oma^fya^^T^aot- 

fire  upon  iMu   IsmMhi^i  ^mx^^b^^'^ 
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windj  so  a^  to  bring  oujr  guns  to  bear,  escaped  the  general  dey astation ;  for 
we' |Joui'eflb]Ut  whole  broadside  intoi  almost  every  one  on  the  guxi-dfe(^ 
iieir.  T hd  fthcrts'told  severely  on  both  had  been  shattered  to  pieces.  LtifeKi- 
6ides.  Oiie  single  shot  of  our  first  ly,  I  found  one  half  full  of  water*  arid 
flfei  lie'aHy  knoSked  two  of  the  G6-  a  ju2  lying  by  it.  Thisrhavihg  Dfeen 
n^reux's  ports  into  one,  killed  two  acciaentally  concealed,  was  a  prize 
inen,  and  then  lodged  in  her  main- 
mast. This  dreadful  struggle  was 
continued  for  four  hours  without  in- 
termission, hurling  the  thundering 
messengers  of  deam  and  destruction 
into  each  other,  as  fast  as  our  guns 
could  be  loaded  and  fired,  at  not 
more  than  forty  yards  distant. 

During  the  heat  of  the  action,  a 
youth  ofabout  eighteen  years  of  age, 
an  assistant  to  the  captain's  secre- 
tary, arid  who  was  stationed  at  one 
of  the  guns  in  the  ward-room,  was 
struck  down,  to  all  appearance  dead, 
by  the  wind  of  a  thirty-six  pound 
shot,  which  passed  close  by  his  head. 
On  examination  by  the  surgeon,  al- 
though the  ball  had  not  struck  him, 
the  concussion  seemed  to  have  pro- 
duced a  sensible  indentation  in  his 
scull.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  cockpit— where  I 
attended  him — and  placed  in  a  re- 
clined posture,  the  blood  oozed  from 
Ms  eyes  and  ears,  and  flowed  copi- 
ously from  his  nose  and  mouth — a 
mournful  sight.  He  never  spoke  af- 
terwards, but  died  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  occurrence.* 

Whilst  every  one  on  board  that  was 
able  to  handle  a  rammer,  or  carry  a 
cai'tridge,  was  needed  and  called 
upon  to  exert  every  power  of  his 
body  and  mind  in  this  strenuous  con- 
flict, I  was  directed  to  take  charge 
of  four  guns  on  the  upper  deck,  which 
had  now  been  fought  with  uncom- 
mon vigour  and  effect  for  upwards  of 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Much  ex- 
hausted with  previous  care  and  ex- 
ertion, I  was  greatly  in  want  of  wa- 
ter, the  only  drink  allowed  in  British 
men-of-war  during  an  engagement, 
and  hastily  ran  to  the  quarter-deck 
in  quest  of  a  water-cask  which  had 


indeed.  I  eagerly  seized  the  jug,  and 
was  just  about  to  drink,  when  Cap- 
tain Thompson,  as  necessitous  as  my- 
self, stepped  across  the  deck  and  re- 
quested to  share  the  boon.  I  pre- 
sented him  with  the  ju^,  and  having 
drank,  he  repaired  to  his  former  sta- 
tion, when  he  was  astonished  at  his 
providential  escape ;  during  the  few 
moments  he  was  drinking  the  water, 
the  mizen-shrouds,  against  which  he 
was  standing  the  instant  before,  were 
shot  away.  Nor  was  this  all :  an 
equal  Providence  saved  my  life  at  the 
same  moment ;  for  just  as  I  was  has- 
tening to  my  former  post,  I  was  met 
by  a  lieutenant  who  accosted  m^ 

with, "  Why, ,  Tm  happy  to  see 

you  alive !  Where  have  you  been  ? 
Every  man  within  the  last  minute 
has  been  killed  atthe  two  guns  where 
you  were  just  standing !" — they  were 
eleven  in  number. 

All  the  cartridges  onboard  the  G^ 
nereux,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
being  expended,  she  sheered  along^ 
side  with  an  evident  intention  to 
board  us,  and  came  so  near  as  t^ 
carry  away  two  of  our  ports ;  such^ 
however,  was  the  intrepidity  of  her 
crew,  that  though  the  captain  gave 
the  command  to  board,  not  one  of 
his  men  would  obey;  at  this  mo- 
ment, indeed,  scarcely  ten  men  were 
to  be  seen  on  her  upper-deck.  Our 
forecastle  at  this  juncture  was 
crowded  with  men,  seeking  the  veiry 
object  which  their  opponents  shun^ 
ned,  and  endeavouring  to  grapple 
the  G^n^reux  for  this  purpose :  OAe 
of  our  men  had  actually  throwQ  |i 
rope  over  her  starboard  cat-head^ 
and  was  in  the  act  of  belaying  1^ 
when  she  sheered  off  and  broke  the 
rope.    Could  we  at  this  instant  but 
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*■  This  brings  to  my  recollection  another  singular  circumstatice,  which  happened 
same  years  afterwards  under  my  own  eye.  Being  on  a  cralse  in  quest  of  some  meiv 
chant  ships,  we  bad  to  run  close  under  a  beavy  fire  from  a  battery  on  shore,  wlieti 
€mr  captain  was  knocked  down  on  bis  back  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  wind  of  a  Itorge 
•hol>  a^d  did  not  recover  his  senses  for  eight  days*  At  length  he  was  taken  on  than 
to  AQ.  hospital,  where,  after  a  careful  examination  of  bis  body,  a  small  spot*  Mbrody 
larger  thftn  a  pea,  was  discovered  on  his  right  shoulder.  No  sooner  was  this  lancet 
t^^a  s  ,dmrk^colq,ured  liuQumr.  flowed  from  the  inclsioti,  and  he  almoit  institfUly  vfo^ 
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yiiT  taat,  diere  Is  lltde  out  of  one  of  the  gun-room  porta. 
re  sliould  have  carried  Thii  cord  waa  cut,  and  tbe  British 
razed  was  Captdn  Le  flag  struck  at  the  BameinBtant,  whilst 
3  dastardlf  conduct  of  the  tri-coloured  flag  was  hoisted  on 
at  he  threatened,  if  his  the  stump  of  our  mizen-maat. 
i  come  upon  the  upper        The  position  of  the  G^n^reux  at 
loard   the  Leander,  he  this  moment  waa  such,  as  to  be  un- 
'  up  his  ship.    At  this  able  to  lay  us  alongside,  and  all  bcr 
pon  deck  ;  hut  the  mo-  boats  were  eo  shattered  as  to  be  use- 
ment  waa  gone  by ;  the  opportunity  less.    In  this  emergency,  in  order  to 
for  ever  loat  put  her  men  on  board  our  eltip,  they 
By  thia  time  the  Leander  had  lost  constructed  a  raft  of  such  spsrs  and 
hothberforeandmaintopmasts.and  planks  as  were  at  hand,  and  a  consi- 
her  mtzen-mast ;   whilst  the  Gene-  derable  number  of  men  descended 
reujc  had  lost  only  her  mizen-mast :  upon  it ;  but  instead  of  being  able  to 
our  ahlp,  therefore,  lay  like  a  log  in  reach  us  they  were  drifted  to  lee- 
tlie  water,  wtiilst  that  of  the  enemr  ward.  At  length  some  of  the  men  who 
waa    completely  under   command,  were  able  to  swim  pluDged  into  the 
The  G^D^eux  then  forged  ahead,  sea,  and  swimming  towards  our  ship, 
and  ran  down  considerably  to  lee-  lajdholdof  the  wreck  which  adhered 
word,  in  order  to  prepare  cartridges  to  us,  and  scrambled,  as  well  as  they 
for  another  assault,  which  they  did  were  able,  up  the  sides  of  the  Lean- 
By  cutting  up  their  stockings  to  make  der- 

ttags  for  the  powder.    Whilst  she        Thus  ended  a  conflict,  disastrous 

was  effecting  this  movement,  either  indeed  in  its  issue  to  the  Leander, 

through  incautioD,  or  supposing  our  but  than  which,  perhaps,  nothing 

cartridges  were  as  deficient  as  her  more  brave  or  daring  was  ever  at^ 

own,  or  that  as  our  masts  and  rig-  tempted  on  the  ocean.    That  a  ship 

ging  having  fallen  on  the  starboard  of  only  fifty  guns,  the  very  largest  of 

aide,  our  guns  were  disabled ;  she  which  carried  only  a  twenty-four 

passed  down  towards  our  starboard-  pound  shotj  whilst  that  of  our  an- 

quarter,  afibrding  us  a  charmieg  op-  tagoniet  was  one  of  the  most  power- 

portunity  to  revenge  our  injuries.  fuT  of  the  French  seventy-fours,  whose 

Our  upper-deck  guns  were,  indeed,  large  guns  carried  a  thirty-six  pound 

utterly  disabled  with  the,  wreck  of  shot ;  the  crew  of  the  latter  being  at 

our  masts  and  sails,  but  our  lower  least  seven  hundred  men,  whilst  that 

deck  waa  ready ;  and  accordingly  we  of  the  former  was  only  two  hundred 

brought  the  whole  battery  of  our  and  sixty;  that  such  a  ship  should 

heaviest  metal  on  the  starboard  side  have  sustained  a  conflict  of  upwards 

to  bear,  and  poured  two  most  effi-  of  six  hours,  at  such  frightful  odds, 

cient  broadsides  into  our  antagonist  will  ever  redound  to  the  honour  of 

at  she  passed  us.  the  British  navy,  and  the  intrepidity 

Having  effected  her  purpose,  and  of  its  hearts  of  oak. 
being  exasperated   to    the  highest        On  board  (he  Leander  thirty-eight 

pltcbat  our  last  destructive  fire,  she  men  were    killed   and    forty-e^t 

waa  coming  up  for  a  second  conflict,  wounded;  whilst  the  G^n^reux  had 

Farther  resistance  would  have  been  eighty-eightmenkllled.andonehim- 

madness,  not  bravery.    1  informed  dredand  twelve  wounded.  Of  those 

Cnpt^n  Thompson  of  the  extent  of  who  survived  to  take  possession  of  our 

OUT  loss  of  men,  and  su^sted  to  ship,  such  a  set  of  vagabonds,  sure, 

him  the  propriety  of  yiefding  the  never  before  trode  the  decks  of  a  Bri- 

contest,  against  BO  fearful  adisparity,  tish  man-of-war.    The  very  sight  of 

else  that  the  lives  of  all  our  brave  them  was  loathsome  to  behold,  aa 

fellows  would  be  lost    The  com-  they  crawled  up  the  sides  of  our  gal- 

nund  was  given  to  atrlka:  not,  how-  lant  ship,  in  their  filthyrags,  dripping 

aver,  till  taking  the  precaution  of  with  water,  and  seemingly  halt  fa- 

rinking  the  dispatches,  together  with  mished.    But  their  appearance  was 

every  other  valuable  document,  to  even  princely,  compared  with  thett 

th«  bottom  at  the  ocean.    These,  conduct.    The  moment  they  reach- 

tiiausiialiar^eof  danger  of  being  ed  our  dedc,  \(»%\t>  t&«ftitt%^'VKf 

o^tuM,  had  been  sttaehed  to  ft  nour  or  %\uaa«,^b!<^£  v&T*^^!^^^^ 

^«ir/-«&ot«Bd»iwpeiidedby4cbrd  peare4  lo  be  ■^tasi^*  Tmjs  "Ww 
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seen  like  so  nHiiiy  9SMfnn,  ttrugglioff 
with  each  other  who  should  soonest 
reach  the  officers'  ber^s,  in  order  to 
rifle  whatever  they  contained,  deci- 
ding, in  some  instances,  the  partition 
of  what  they  had  plundered,  by  sei- 
zing each  other  by  the  throat. 

Complaint  was  made  to  the  French 
officers,  and  to  Le  Joille  himself,  of 
the  rapacity  of  the  men ;  but  our  re« 
monstrances  were  heard  only  with  a 
contemptuous  sneer,  and  an  intima- 
tion that  their  men  had  hardly  enough 
earned  the  recompense  they  were 
reaping.  Instead  of  any  regard  to  that 
sense  of  honour  which  is  so  sacredly 

S reserved  by  every  man  on  board  a 
Iritish  man-of-war,where  each  consi- 
ders himself  chargedwith  maintaining 
the  character  of  his  country  for  justice 
and  humanitv  towards  the  Vanquish- 
ed, this  Gallic  rabble  resembled  the 
bloodhounds  of  some  vile  privateer, 
or  Algerine  corsair.  One  little  cir- 
cumstance, which  redounds  as  much 
to  the  honour  of  an  English  boy,  who 
attended  upon  Captain  Thompson, 
as  it  reflects  disgrace  upon  Le  Joille 
and  his  crew,  is  not  undeserving  of 
mention.  Aware  of  the  plunder  to 
which  his  master's  property  was  to 
be  subjected,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  officers,  this  faithful  lad  espied 
the  captain's  quadrant,  and  endea- 
vourea  to  conceal  it ;  unable  to  ef- 
fect his  purpose,  he  snatched  it  up, 
and  was  chased  round  the  deck  by 
one  of  Le  Joille's  scoundrels,  and 
when  he  found  all  his  efforts  vain  to 
elude  his  pursuer,  to  the  n^  small 
mortification  of  the  Frenchman,  he 
threw  it  overboard,  through  one  of 
the  ports.  Whilst  the  officers  were 
thus  treated  on  board  their  own  ship, 
our  common  men  fared  no  better 
when  they  were  taken  on  board  the 
G^D^reux.  Whatever  little  effects 
they  had  endeavoured  to  rescue  on 
their  persons,  were  wrested  from 
them  by  the  harpies  of  rapine,  as 
soon  as  they  reachidpher  execrable 
decks,  being  strippRTof  every  thing 
but  the  clothes  which  covered  their 
nakedness. 

Of  eighteen  officers  of  the  Lean- 
der,  who  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
board  our  own  ship,  I  was  one.  We 
were  then  taken  in  tow  by  the  G6n^ 
reux,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
island  of  Malta,  when  we  were  as 
near  being  recaptured  hj  the  British 
^eet  M  poeeitie,     SospeetiBg  nt 


disnger,  since  the  capture  of  the 
island  by  Bonaparte,  Le  Joille  vnMi 
standing  for  the  harbour,  when^  ott 
the  founh  morning  after  our  capture^ 
a  sail,  which  afterwards  proved  to 
be  a  French  merchant  vessel,  was 
seen  in  the  offing,  which,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  perceiving  the  Gen^eux 
to  DC  a  French  ship,  made  all  pos- 
i|ible  sail  towards  us,  with  the  intel- 
ligence, opportune  enough  for  our 
enemy,  though  unfortunate  for  us, 
that  a  British  squadron  was  block- 
ading the  place.  But  for  this  infor- 
mation, we  had  run  into  the  very 
bosom  of  our  own  fleet,  and,  being 
once  descried  by  them,  must  have 
fallen  into  their  hands;  as  the  Gen^ 
reux  was  in  a  state  too  crippled  to 
have  effected  an  escape. 

Instantly  altering  our  course,  Ti^^ 
made  all  possible  speed  for  tiie  island 
of  Corfu,  where  after  a  few  days  vrj) 
arrived.  All  the  British  prisoners 
on  board  the  G6nereux  were  de  talli- 
ed in  a  castle  on  the  island,  till  an 
exchangee  of  prisoners,  provided  for 
by  Admiral  Nelson  after  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  who  stipulated  as  a  condi- 
tion of  landing  in  Egypt  the  prison- 
ers he  had  taken,  that  an  equal  num- 
ber of  British  prisoners  of  war  should 
be  exchanged  by  cartel.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  from  on  board  the  Leander, 
were  sent  in  a  small  vessel  up  to 
Ragusa,and  put  on  board  a  lazaretto, 
where  we  performed  a  quarantine 
of  twenty-one  days.  The  time  we 
spent  here,  however,  was  far  from 
being  tedious.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ragusa  having  heard  of  the  victory 
of  me  Nile,  and  that  we  were  pari 
of  the  officers  who  fought  and  con- 
quered on  that  glorious  occasion, 
vied  vrith  each  other  who  should 
shew  the  grettest  marks  of  kindnjete 
and  liberiuity  towards  us.  Comfort- 
able beds  were  provided  for  each  of 
us,  and  every  day  we  were  supplied 
with  all  kinds  of  the  choicest  provi- 
sions, wines,  and  fruit :  nothing  ther 
could  procure  was  thought  too  gooo, 
no  honour  they  could  confer  upon 
us  too  great .  . 

After  endltag  our  quarantine  at 
Ragusa,  we  were  taken  across  the 
Gulf  to  Barletta,  where  we  were 
again  obliged  to  perform  quarantine 
for  fourteen  days  lo||pr.  Prepara- 
tion was  then  made,  by  order  of  Sir 
WUWam  HainViVm^  \&ia  BtV^Isl  anir 
hmmiof  «^'H«i!|^>  sft  idsft  «s0«Da% 
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of  the  British  government,  to  have 
us'  conveyed  across  the  country^  in 
brder  to  rejoin  our  fleet  Seven 
com  morons  carriages  were  got  in 
readiness  for  our  journey^  with  di* 
rectionSf  that  we  were  to  put  up  at 
the  very  best  hotels  in  the  towns 
through  which  we  had  to  pass,  and 
that  no  cost  was  to  be  spared  in  our 
entertainment^  as  a  testimony  of  the 
gratitude  of  our  country  to  the  he* 
roes  of  the  Nile. 

It  was  perfectly  amusing  to  wit- 
ness the  commotion  creat^  in  the 
Triages  and  towns  through  which 
we  passed ;  all  was  hUarity  and 
merriment;  especially  at  the  hotels 
where  we  spent  the  nights.  Our 
journeys  were  so  arranged,  that  we 
usually  arrived  where  we  were  to 
sleep,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
Boon-  This  afforded  us  the  most 
bvourable  opportunity  of  pleasant 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants. 
More  than  once  we  were  honoured 
with  a  ball,  or  public  assembly,  and 
greeted  wherever  we  went  as  deli- 
verers from  the  hated  aggression 
and  tyranny  of  France;  accosted 
ever  and  anon  by  the  familiar,  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  favourite  appel- 
lation, of  «  Mi  Lor  Jack." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  through  which  we  pass- 
ed ;  the  effect  was  like  enchant- 
ment. To  those  unaccustomed  to 
the  sights  the  manner  in  which  the 
vines  are  here  trained,  presents  a 
most  interesting  and  delightful  ob* 
ject^  extending  their  ample  branches 
to  adjacent  trees,  so  arranged  as  to 
present  their  rich  dependimts  most 
advantageously  to  the  southern  sun ; 
whilst  the  clustering  grapes  are  seen 
intermingling  themselves,  here  with 
their  own  ridi  foliage,  and  there  with 
the  leaves  and  fruit  of  trees  totally 
dissimilar.  For  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
together  every  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
mantled  over  with  foliage  the  most 
luxuriant  and  variegated,  and  with 


fruit  of  the  richest  hues,  attract  and 
detain  the  gaze  of  the  beholder; 
whilst  the  more  elevated  ground, 
clothed  with  flocks,  and  tended  by 
their  musical  shepherds,  cannot  fail 
to  associate  in  the  mind  of  the  admi- 
rer of  classic  lore,  the  strains  of  the 
Mantuan  Bard,  who  erst,  widi  his 
oaten-pipe,  made  the  woodlands  so 
sweetly  to  resound  the  beauteous 
Amarillis  I 

After  a  journey  of  four  days,  we 
once  more  got  sight  of  the  ocean, 
and  at  the  -same  time  of  a  part  of 
Nelson's  fleet,  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  Naples.  For  once,  I  acknow- 
ledge, the  sight  of  British  men-of- 
war,  did  not,  as  formerly,  fill  me 
with  enthusiasm.  The  recollection 
of  the  perils  in  which  I  had  so  long 
been  placed,  in  contrast,  perhaps, 
with  the  gleams  of  pleasure  with 
which  I  had  been  solaced  on  shore ; 
but  chiefly  the  prospect  of  being 
again  engaged  in  foreign  service, 
and  in  new  perils,  without  having 
once  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing my  native  shore,  spread  a  tem« 
porary  gloom  over  my  mind.  Leave, 
however,  was  given  us,  through  the 
kind  indulgence  of  Admiral  iMelson, 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  city  of 
Naples,  where  hospitable  entertain- 
ment, beautiful  scenery,  and  intelli- 
gent company,  combined  to  promote 
our  hapnmess.  We  were  then  dis- 
tributM  amon^  the  ships,  according 
to  our  respective  ranks,  merit,  and 
time  of  service.  I  and  two  of  my 
companions  were  appointed  on  board 
the  Vanguard.  Not  long  after  thia 
appointment,  we  fell  in  with  and 
captured  two  polacres,  on  board  one 
of  which  I  was  permitted  to  return 
to  my  native  home,  in  beloved  Al- 
bion. Hius  were  the  cheerless  fore- 
bodings, in  which  I  had  so  lately  in- 
dulged, like  many  ethers  both  before 
and  since,  dissipated  by  happier  oc- 
currences than  would  have  been  cre- 
dited in  the  hour  of  despondency. 
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hOVD  CASTLSBEAGB  AND  MB  CANNIKQ. 

LBTTBR  TO  THB  BPITQB, 

FBOIf  THB  RIGHT  BON.  THOMAS  PEREGRINE  COrRTENAT. 


Sir,— Two  ardcles  in  the  Foreini 

S^uarterlf  Review,*  treating  of  the 
oreign  Policy  of  England*  under  the 
administrations  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  of  Mr  Canning,  have  been  the 
sttlijeGt  of  criticism  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine.f  As  the  author 
of  these  Articlesy  I  request  permission 
to  make  your  far-spread  Miscellany 
the  channel  of  a  reply  to  this  critique. 
Postponing  the  remarks,  savouring 
of  personalitjr  and  bitterness,  with 
which  the  **  friend  of  Mr  Canning" 
has  seasoned  his  arguments,  I  pro- 
ceed to  notice,  in  Uieir  order,  his  cri- 
ticisms upon  those  parts  of  my  Re- 
Tiewa  upon  wldch  he  has  found  it 
conveident  to  observe. 

I  mi^t  perhaps  make  an  objection 
to  the  description  which  is  given  of 
the  purport  of  my  argument  **The 
Reviewer  argues  that  there  was  near- 
ly an  exact  similarity  between  the 
principles  of  the  two  statesmen."  My 
argument  would  have  been  more 
correctly,  or  at  least  more  clearly, 
explained,  by  stating,  as  its  objects, 
^e  establishment  of  these  positions : 
That  no  material  difference  in  the 
two  systems  had  any  practical  effect 
upon  the  conduct  of  England;  and 

Sarticularly  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
id  not  systematically  repress,  nor 
Mr  Canning  systefaatically  support, 
liberal  and  popular  institutions  in 
otiier  countnes.J: 

For  the  ^'fashionable*'  deidal  of 
merit  to  Mr  Canning,  which  is  said 
to  have  preceded  the  publication  of 
Mr  StiHiAeton's  «  Political  Life  of  Mr 
Canning,"  lam  not  responsible ;  and 
was  assuredly  never  guilty  of  impu- 
ting to  any  statesman  as  a  fault,  &at 
his  measures  were  referable  to  some 
general  principle.  ||  Yet  I  will  con- 
fess, that  I  always  jegard  with  some 
distrust,  an  essay  on  whatever  sub- 
ject, which  begins  by  asserting  the 
superiority  of  *'  an  enlarged  view," 
and  BpetJcs  contemptuously  of  "  lit- 
tie  mmds,"  and  ''  a  narrow  grasp  of 
inteliect"     Those  only  wDl  differ 


from  me  in  this  distrust,  who  have 
usually  found  such  disclaimers  of 
littleness,  followed  by  a  proportion- 
ate liberality  and  grandeur  of  senti- 
ment. 

I  questioned  the  "  taste"  of  Mr 
Stapleton,  in  interlarding  his  eulogy 
upon  Mr  Canning,  witn  sarcasms 
and  sneers  at  Lord  Castiereagh.^ 
<*  What  a  notion,"  says  the  indignant 
critic,  "  does  this  convey  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  some  statesmen !  As  if  the 
truths  of  history  were  the  proper 
concern  of  a  master  of  the  ceremo- 


nies! 


I" 


If  I  entertained  for  a  moment  the 
suspicion,  that  Mr  Stapleton  himself 
was  the  writer  of  the  letter,  this  pas- 
sage instantiy  dispelled  it  A  person 
who  had  peculiar  opportunities  of 
observing,  for  five  years,  the  daily 
operations  of  an  elegant  mind,  could 
not  refer  the  niceties  of  judgment, 
feeling,  and  propriety,  to  a  common 
standard  with  courtly  etiquette ;  or 
wish  to  restore  to  political  society 
and  literature  that  barbarous  rough- 
ness, which  an  imitation  of  Mr  Can- 
ning would  remove. 

Surely,  without  *' concealing  his 
sentiments  with  respect  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh," Mr  Stapleton  might  have 
becomingly  avoioed  expressions  of 
contempt.  The  relative  situation  of 
that  minister  with  Mr  Canning  par- 
ticularly called  for  this  forbearance. 
Mr  Canning  felt  this,  and  something 
more,  when  he  expressed  his  hope 
that  he  felt  as  it  deserved,  the  man- 
liness and  generosity  with  which  his 
rival  had  voluntarily  tendered  to 
him  in  1812  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  "  What  would  be  thought  of 
me,  what  should  I  deserve  to  be 
thought  of  by  every  liberal  mind — if 
after  such  a  transaction  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  could  even  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  in  what  order,  with 
respect  to  each  other,  my  noble  friend 
and  I  should  march  towards  one  com- 
mon object  in  the  service  of  our 
country?    In  that  transaction,  any 


•  No.  XV.  art  2.    No,  xvi.  art  5;  f  No.  cxxxiii.  ^  fee  loretgn  Quar- 
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feelings  which  had  previously  sepa-  misrepresentation  of  the  policy  of 

rated  my  noble  friend  ^d  myself  the  otW,  thotie  whose  exchisive  ob- 

were  buried  for  ever.    The  very  me-  ject  it  is  to  exalt  either,  ought  surely 

mory  of  them  was  effaced  from  oar  to  bd  faeaipd  wiih  special  caution. 

minis,  nor  can  I  compliment  the  good  But  Lord  Grev  is  idso   quoted* 

taste  of  thoie  ^ho  would  call  them  ^  He  must,^  as  fs  said,  according 

vpfrom  oblivion,"'^  to  me,  "  have  been  ignorant  of  the 

He  was  careful,  in  his  after-life,  to  policy  of  both  /"     Lord  Grey  vcom 

avoid  all  appearance  of  the  bitter-  ignorant  of  the  policy  of  botn.    He 

ness  which  it  was  perhaps  not  in  hu-  had  a  full  share  of  that  sort  of  igno- 

man  nature  perfectly  to  extinguish,  ranee  which  is  produced  by  conti- 

I  will  make  no  objection  to  the  nued  opposition,  rivalry,  and  disap- 
sltght  correction  which  the  Letter-  pointment  And  all  that  I  have  ta- 
wnter  makes  on  what  he  conceives  ken  the  liberty  of  observing  upon 
to  be  m^  description  of  Mr  Staple-  Lord  John  Russell,  Is  applicable  to 
ton's  object,  the  more  readilv  as,  in  Lord  Grey,  who  has  applauded  the 
the  passage  quoted  for  this  descrip-  views  of  the  noble  historian.  But 
tion,  I  had  not  Mr  Stapleton  particu-  what  has  Lord  Grey  said,  and  how 
larly  in  view.f  Let  it  be  taken,  then,  far  has  his  treatment  of  Mr  Canning  s 
as  Mr  Stapleton's  object  to  prove,  policy  that  character  of  consistency 
**  lliat  Mr  Canning  aided  the  cause  of  without  which  it  is  of  no  value  ?  Ob- 
liberty  in  Europe,  by  withdrawing  serve :  He  had  been  the  opponent  of 
the  powerful  support  of  England  Mr  Pitt,  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Castle- 
from  those  who  enaeaVoured  to  sup-  reagb  ;  against  Mr  Canning  he  di- 
press  all  liberal  opinions.":^  rected,  in  1827,$  the  bitterest  effusion 

My  objects  were  to  shew,  that  the  of  his  own  sarcastic  eloquence,  treat- 

sttpport  said  to  be  withdrawn,  had  ing,as  *' a  ridiculous  boast,"  hispre- 

never  been  given;    and  that  "  the  tensions  to  merit  in  respect  of  South 

cause  of  liberty  in  Europe"  had  not  America,  and  exposing  [ver;^  justly] 

been  the  object  of  the  policy  of  Lord  the  infatuation  of  those  WJiigs  who 

Qmtferei^h  with  one  intention,  or  of  pretended  to  consider  him  as  the 

Mr  Canning  with  another.  special  friend  of  liberty.    Recently^ 

But  I  am  reproached  with  setting  however,  speaking  from  the  govern- 
up  my  own  opinion  against  those  of  ment  bench  in  the  House  of^Lords, 
more  competent  persons.  Lady  which  the  friends  of  Mr  Canning  had 
Canning,  it  is  said,  must  have  been  enabled  him  to  fill,~sitting  opposite 
acquainted  wHh  the  sentiments  of  to  the  more  peculiar  frienas  ot  Lord 
her  husband;  Lord  Londonderry  Castlereagh,  and  answering  Lord 
with  those  of  his  brother.  It  may  be  Castlereagh's  brother  on  a  point  of 
BO ;  but  each  of  these  eminent  per-  foreign  policy — he  utters  a  sentence 
sons  Is  the  very  worst  witness  of  the  of  approbation  of  Mr  Canning's  sys- 
thoughts  or  actions  of  the  other's  tem,  ^'fo/araf  it  differed  from  Lord 
Hero ;  and  Is  not  a  good  witness  of  Castlereiugh's."  He  excepts  from  his 
the  merits  of  his  own.  The  allow-  commenmition  the  transactions  with 
ance  which,  with  perfect  sincerity,  I  Portugal  and  with  Greece.  He  had 
have  made  for  the  partialities  and  formerly  described  Mr  Canliing's 
amiable  prejudices  of  tbe  Secretary,  treatment  of  Spain  in  1823,  as  *'  be- 
are  due,  tenfold,  to  the  widow  and  traying  the  interests,  tarnishing  the 
the  brother.  honour,  and  endangering  the  pros- 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  alleged  perityofEngland;"!!  andyet,ifHan- 
mi8representation  of  Uie  policy  of  sard  be  correct,  my  antagonist  has 
the  one  statesman  depends  upon  a  even   underrated   the   approbation 


•  Speech  on  the  Lisbon  affgir,  6th  May,  1817.     Pari.  Deb.  xxxvi.  222. 
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which  did  ifttnd  Lord  Qref  has  r6- 
centljf  expressed.    He  tells  us  that  he 
"  zealousljr  supported  Mr  Canniug's 
fereign  pblicy  la  general,  not  be- 
cause it  was  that  of  Lord  Castle* 
rfeagli,  but  because  it  was  a  step  to- 
wards retracing  the  injudicious  po- 
licy of  his  predecessor."     Now,  I 
have  in  vain  searched  the  debates  of 
the  Lords  for  the  proofs  of  this  sup- 
port»  much  less  of  its  alleged  founda- 
tion.   There  is  nothing  upon   the 
subject  till  we  come  to  the  vitupera- 
tive speech  of  1827,  in  which  Lord 
Grey  denied  to    Mr  Canning   the 
praise  of  a  peculiar  and  a  wiser  policy. 
'^  I  am  sure  that  he  has  not  himself 
led  to  the  holding  up  of  this  contrast. 
t  am  sure  that  it  has  been  owing  to 
the  indiscretion  of  hie frientis***  Again, 
'*  during  the  whole  course  of  his  pub- 
lic career,  there  is  not  any  man  who 
has  less  approved  of  his  conduct 
than  myself. '   Lord  Grey  then  men- 
tioned South  America  as  the  only 
point  on  which  the  **  contrast"  could 
be  plausibly   maintained,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  characteristic  severity 
to  deprive  him  of  any  merit  on  that 
account.     No,   sir,  whatever  Lord 
Grey  may  now  say,  Mr  Canning  had 
not  the  misfortune,  while  alive,  to 
concur  in  foreign,  any  more  than  in 
domestic  policy,  with  the  leader  of 
the  Whigs ! 

I  rely  not  so  much  upon  personal 
authority,  as  upon  the  public  acts 
and  speeches  of  the  Ministers  whose 
conduct  I  examine ;  yet  it  i»  scarce- 
ly reasonable,  tliat  when  Lord  Grey, 
the  head  of  the  Opposition,  is  to  be 
quoted,  Lord  Liverpool,  the  head  of 
the  Government,  is  to  be  rejected  I 
Although  responsible  for  every  mea- 
sure £>{  the  Foreign  Department,  from 
1812  to  1827,  and  the  expounder  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  is  supposed  to  have  not 
been  free  to  interfere  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, because  he  had  been,  as  it  is 
said,  elected  Premier  by  his  col- 
leagues. It  is  true  that  the  late  King 
gave  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
which  had  been  led  by  Mr  Perceval, 
an  unusual  share  in  the  nomination 
of  his  First  Minister ;  but  it  would  be 


[Marcliy 


a  libel  upon  the  character  of  Lord 
Liverpo(H  to  say,  that  he  so  far  ne- 
glected the  duties  of  the  office,  to 
which  he  had  thus  succeeded,  as  to 
permit,  unconcerned,  a  total  change 
of  policy  in  a  most  important  branch, 
of  his  administration.  That  he  was, 
*'  for  some  years  before  Lord  Castle- 
reagh*s  death,  uneasy  at  the  state  of 
foreij^n  affairs'^f  is  probable  enough; 
Lord  Castlereagh  himself,  there  is 
little  doubt,  was  not  very  comfort- 
able under  all  that  was  going  on  ia 
Europe;  nor  is  Lord  Grey  quite  easy 
at  the  present  moment ;  but  to  trace 
the  uneasiness  of  the  Premier  to  his 
disapprobation  of  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, IS  a  gratuitous  assumption. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  much 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary  ot 
State  who  writes  the  dispatches,  and 
talks  to  Foreign  Ministers  :  he  may 
give  a  different  tone  to  the  commu^ 
nications,  and  this  change  of  tone 
may  lead  to  more  substantial  altera- 
tions. I  believe  that  Mr  Canniog  did 
alter  the  tone ;  and  I  admit  that  it  is 
'<  by  an  examination  of  facts  alone'* 
that  we  can  ascertain  whether  there 
was  a  fundamental  change  of  systemi. 
But  surely  the  burthen  of  the  proof 
lies  upon  him  who  would  maintain 
that  a  Prime  Minister  of  unimpeach- 
ed  integrity,  and  acknowledged  ta- 
lents, permitted,  almost  without 
knowing  it,  an  entire  change  to  be 
effected  by  his  subordinates  in  the 
policy  of  his  government 

Let  us  proceed  then  to  the  facts 
and  deductions  which  are  in  dispute. 

To  shew  not  only  that  Mr  Canninf 
came  into  office  without  any  avow- 
ed disapprobation  of  Lord  Castle* 
reagh's  policy,  and  intention  to  change 
it,  but  *'  with  the  decided  and  un- 
equivocal recognition  of  it  as  the 
principle   of   his    own  administre- 
tion,"  X   I  referred  to  his  adoption 
of  the  Circular  of  1821.    The  first 
half  of  this  assertion  is  readily  ad- 
mi  tted,§  the  second  half  is  denied. 
The  Letter-writer  does  not  stoutly 
contend  with  Mr  Stapleton,  that  It 
was  a  paper  of  1820,  not  that  of  1821, 
to  which  Mr  Canning  referred.    In- 
deed the  proofs  which  I  adduced  en 
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ibis  head  are  detnonstrated.*  But 
he  says  that  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  Circular  is  **  not  sufficiently 
fundamental  to  establish  the  fact  of 
similarity  of  policy.'* 

Let  any  impartial  man  read  the 
terms  in  which  Mr  Canning  spoke 
of  this  Circular,  and  say  that  he  meant 
to  express  any  thing  but  an  unquali- 
fied adoption  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  it,  with  the  qualifications 
annexed,  and  no  others  ?  Or  that  it 
is  not  a  fundamental,  predominant, 
and  universal  rule  for  governing 
the  conduct  of  England  m  all  the 
matters  to  which  it  referred;  that 
is,  all  cases  in  which  a  question 
might  arise,  connected  with  the  esta^ 
hlishment  or  suppression  of  internal 
constitutions  amongst  any  people^  and 
the  interference  of  other  powers  there" 
with  ? 

These  are  the  very  cases  about 
which  we  are  disputing;  and  it  is 
in  reference  to  these  that  the  Circu- 
lar is  adopted  as  the  ''political  creed" 
of  Mr  Canning  and  his  colleagues. 

**  Faithful  to  the  principles  which 
his  Majesty  has  promulgated  to  the 
world  as  constituting  the  rule  of  his 
conduct,  his  Majesty  declined  being 
party  to  any  proceedings  at  Verona, 
which  could  be  deemed  an  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain  on 
the  part  of  Foreign  Powers.^*^ 

For  the  plain  rule  thus  sanctioned, 
your  correspondent  would  substi- 
tute another,  at  once,  as  he  con- 
ceives, comprehensive  and  intelli- 
gible, bearing  upon  every  measure 
of  foreign  policy,  and  serving  as  a 
test  by  which  all  might  be  tried. 
This  is  ''  to  make  England  preserve 
the  balance  not  only  between  con- 
tending nations,  but  between  con- 
flicting principles."  Now  mark ;  this 
role  was  given  by  Mr  Stapleton  as  a 
quotation  from  Mr  Canning.  But  he 
made  a  most  important  addition, 
whidi  I  took  the  liberty  of  substract- 
ii^  from  it4!  as  not  to  be  found  in 
]£  Canning's  speeches.  This  addi- 
tion the  Letter-writer  does  not  ven- 
ture to  restore :— •*  Giving,"  sub- 
joins Mr  Stapleton,  "  the  preference 
to  neither,  but  aiding  rather  the  li» 
heral  tide,  because  the  antiMberaJs 


were  then  the  strongest**  t  must  now 
carry  my  correction  farther :  **  the 
balance"  is  a  very  pregnant  expres* 
sion,  implying  the  preservation  of  an 
equipoise,  by  the  occasional  addition 
of  weight  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
Nothing  about  a  balance  is  in  the 
speech  of  Mr  Canning  I  Not  only  did 
he  not  profess  the  intention  of  aid- 
ing the  *'  Liberals,"  but  he  never  con- 
templated, under  any  circumstances, 
the  grant  of  aid  to  either  party.  All 
that  he  did  profess  was  to  be  ^  neu- 
tral between  contending  nations, 
and  between  conflicting  principles** 
Having  thus  reduced  the  ^  com- 
prehensive and  intelligible  rule"  of 
policy,  to  a  form  in  which  it  t>  com- 
prehensive and  intelligible,  namely, 
the  form  in  which  it  was  pronounced 
by  Mr  Canning,  I  will  now,  for  the 
sake,  not  of  detracting  from  Mr  Can- 
ning's merit,  but  of  proving  his  con- 
sistency, shew  that  this  same  principle 
was  announced  by  Lord  Liverpool,  in 
defending  and  explaining  the  Circu- 
lar itself.  **  No  one  who  looked  at 
the  affairs  of  Europe  dispassionately^ 
could  avoid  seeing  that  there  were 
two  conflicting  principles  in  the 
world.  Never  did  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  do  a  more  ill-advised  act, 
than  when  they  put  forth  that  (the 
Troppau)  declaration.  Till  then,  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  there 
were  two  extreme  principles,  the 
disposition  to  crush  all  revolutions, 
without  reference  to  time,  to  circum- 
stances, to  causes,  or  to  the  situation 
of  the  nations  in  which  they  arose. 
The  other  extreme  principle,  which 
he  was  sorry  to  see  manifested  in 
the  noble  Lords  opposite,  was  to  up- 
hold all  revolutions,  not  looking  to 
their  causes  or  justification.  Kevo- 
lution  seemed  to  them  to  be  certain 
good;  the  name  cheered  up  their 
hearts.  Let  their  Lordships  look 
then  to  the  constitution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  they  boasted  to  be  as  far 
removed  from  despotism  on  the  one 
hand,as  from  wild  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples on  the  other.  They  would  see 
that  the  policy  which  the  constitu- 
tion demanded  between  two  such 
principles,  was  neutrality.  Neutral- 
ity was  our  policy — neutrality  would 
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command  the  respect  of  all  the  na^ 
tions»  and  of  all  the  temperate  and 
moral  men  of  Europe."* 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  while  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Mr  Canr 
fling  was  out  of  office.  They  agree 
entirely  with  the  doctrine  of  Mr 
Canning,  when  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal purity. 

This  restoration  of  the  pure  text 
entirely  destroys  the  illustration-— 
fanciful  enough  in  any  case — which 
the  Letter-writer  gives  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  favourite  maxim.  '*  Ab- 
stinence," says  the  Letter-writer, 
'*  from  interference  in  the  cause  of 
Spain,  would  have  been  beneficial  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  In  the  case  of 
Poland,  it  has  benefited  the  cause  of 
de8potism."f  Non-interference,  it 
appears  to  be  thence  argued,  may  be 
the  principle  at  one  time  of  one  sys- 
tem, at  another  of  its  opposite. 

Mr  Canning's  principle  would  ope- 
rate in  the  case  of  Poland,  as  it  ope- 
rated in  the  case  of  Spain,  to  a  strict 
and  impartial  neutrality.  If  he  had 
lived  to  this  time,  he  would  have  ask- 
ed, not  whether  the  Poles  were  op- 
pressed, but  whether  the  interests  of 
England  were  neai'ly  and  surely  en- 
dangered by  the  confirmed  aggran- 
dizement of  Russia. 

Not  a  word  from  Mr  Canning  juS' 
tifies  the  belief,  that  he  abstained  from 
interference  in  Spain,  for  the  sake  of 
benefiting  the" cause  of  liberty,  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  insert  the  speech  of 
the  dOth  April,  1823,  but  I  beg  that 
those  passagesof  it  may  be  once  more 
perused,  in  which  Mr  Canning  urges 
the  possible  danger  to  ensue  to  Eng- 
land from  the  wider  diffusion  of  li- 
beral institutions.^: 

The  Letter-writer  suspends  his 
comments  upon  the  Circular  of  1821, 
to  convict  me  of  a  blundering  admis- 
sion, '*  in  contradiction  to  my  main 
argument."  I  had  referred  to  the 
uneasiness  of  Mr  Canning,  while  in 
the  Cabinet  with  Lord  Castlereagh, 
at  the  mode  in  which  the  diplomacy 
of  England  was  conducted.  I  had 
mentioned  his  jealousy  of  the  too  in- 
timate union  of  our  representative 
with  those  of  the  continental  powers ; 


and  his  justifiable  confidence  in  his 
own  ability  to  *'  pursue  the  interests 
of  England,  by  measures  of  a  different 
style."}  Read,  I  beg,  the  very  next 
line  of  my  review,  and  you  will  find 
me  connecting  his  contemplated  dif- 
ference of  style,  with  a  perfect  con- 
formity in  principle,  more  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  the  institutions 
of  foreign  countries,  the  principal 
subject  of  alleged  distinction.  My 
admission,  far  from  being  inconsist- 
ent with  any  argument  which  I  have 
used,  is  itself,  in  a  new  form,  my  fa- 
vourite position. 

We  return  to  the  famous  Circular. 
I  am  accused  of  "  unfairly"  omitting 
those  of  Mr  Stapleton's  criticisms, 
which  are  in  commendation  of  this 
state  paper ;  and  he  gives  the  pass- 
age at  length.  After  censuring  Lord 
Castlereagh  for  his  tardiness  in  re- 
monstrating against  the  objectionable 
principles  of  the  Allies,  and  for  avow- 
ing, that  if  those  principles  had  not 
been  forced  upon  his  notice  by  a 
written  communication,  he  would 
not  have  observed  upon  them,  Mr 
Stapleton  admits,  that  '*  the  answer, 
when  it  did  come,  was  in  some  re- 
spects worthy  of  a  British  minister, 
since  it  condemned,  in  strong  and  ener" 
getic  language,  the  most  preposterous 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Alliance  ;"  and 
then  again,  resuming  the  tone  of 
censure,  he  imputes  insincerity  to 
the  opinions  tardily  promulgated, 
and  blames  the  '*  saving  clause  of 
justification  for  Austria." 

If  there  be — which  I  indignantly 
deny — unfairness  in  my  citations, 
it  consists  rather  in  the  suppression 
of  certain  expressions  of  censure, 
than  in  the  omission  of  those  few 
words  of  slight  commendation  which 
a  curious  enquirer  may  discover  in 
this  criminatory  passage. 

The  Letter-writer  shares  with 
Mr  Stapleton  a  misconception  of  the 
occasion  and  object  of  the  Naples 
Circular,  and  of  one  of  its  particular 
expressions,  to  which,  as  I  noticed 
it  but  briefly  in  the  Review, ||  I  will 
now  again  advert. 

The  Circular  of  the  three  allied 
courts  from  Troppau,!  after  men- 
tioning the  revolution  at  Naples,  its 


♦  March  2,  1821.     Pari.  Deb.  iv.  1064.  f  New  Monthly  Mag.  p.  35. 

/  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  xvi.  405,  6.  v         §  Ibid,  xvi,  398,  9. 
/  IbJd,  xrl.  ^  Dec.  8, 1820.    Ann.  "R^,  fox  \^'Wi,  ^oV  W,  ^,  n^;^ 
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dangerous  example  to  legitimate  go- 
Ternments,  its  inconsistency  with  the 
existing  compact  between  European 
states,  the  right  and  necessity  of  in- 
terfering by  joint  measures  of  pre- 
caution, the  invitation  of  the  King  of 
the  two  Sicilies  to  Laybach,  and 
their  resolution  not  to  recognise  eo- 
Temments  which  had  been  produ- 
ced by  open  rebellion,  proceeded 
thus: — "  France  and  England  have 
been  invited  to  participate  in  this 
step,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  not  refuse  their  concur- 
rence, as  the  principles  on  which  the 
invitation  is  founded  are  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  treaties  which 
they  have  formerly  signed,  and  be- 
sides, offer  a  pledge  of  the  most  just 
and  peaceable  sentiments." 

England  had  hitherto  taken  no  part; 
she  had  been  perfectly  neutral,*  nei- 
ther doing  nor  saying  any  thing  upon 
the  subject,  except  that  she  would  be 
neutral ;  but  not  interrupting  her  re- 
lations  with  revolutionized  Naples. 
When  the  Allies  not  only  promul- 
gated doctrines,  with  respect  to  in- 
terference for  the  suppression  of  a 
revolt,  to  which  England  could  not 
assent^  but  expressed  a  confidence 
that  she  would  participate  in  these 
measures  of  interference,  as  to  Na- 
ples, because  her  treaties  bound  her 
to  interfere,  it  became  necessary  to 
publish  formally,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  the  dissent  which  we  had 
alwayst  expressed  in  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse, trom  these  objectionable 
doctrines,  and  from  the  construction 
put  upon  our  treaties.  Moreover, 
as  the  right  of  interference  was  stated 
generally,  and  might,  therefore,  by 
possibility  be  applied  to  any  political 
change  which  might  occur  in  this 
country,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
remind  the  Allies,  and  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  abroad,  that  in  no  case 
would  any  such  interference  be  ad- 
mitted by  England:]:  herself,  and  she, 
therefore,  could  not  enforce  it  upon 
others.  '*  The  system  of  measures 
proposed,  if  reciprocally  acted  upon. 


would  be  in  direct  repugnance  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  this  country." 

The  necessity  for  denouncing  the 
principles  asserted,  arose  only  when 
they  were  stated  generally,  and  as 
principlee  which  England  had  pro- 
mised to  enforce.  "Die  misconcep- 
tion consists  in  supposing  that  the 
doctrines  of  Troppau  were  in  them- 
selves repugnant  to  our  laws.  As  b&> 
tween  Austria,  Russia,  and  Naples, 
the  doctrine,  however  preposterous, 
could  not  be  in  any  way  affected  by 
our  internal  constitution. 

Our  remonstrance,  therefore,  was 
made,  so  soon  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired it. 

The  Letter -writer,  who  well 
knows  that  Mr  Canning's  approbat- 
tion  was  applied  to  this  particular 
paper,  finds  himself  in  a  difficulty 
when  he  attempts  to  reconcile  Mr 
Stapleton's  criticisms  upon  it  with 
Mr  Canning's  unqualified  concur- 
rence. His  mode  of  extrication  is 
ingenious.  Mr  Canning,  he  admits, 
praised  *'  the  rule  and  its  exceptions" 
and  so  does  Mr  Stapleton ;  but  Mr 
Stapleton  agrees  with  Mr  Cannine 
in  his  commendation  of  the  rule  ana 
its  exceptions,  but  condemns  the 
particular  application  which  in  the 
Circular  is  made  of  these  exceptions. 

He  blames  it,  for  that  "  it  volun- 
teers to  admit  that  the  position  of 
Austria  with  respect  to  Naples  came 
within  the  exception,  andfjustified 
a  forcible  interference."  Tnus,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Stapleton  and  his 
friend,  the  dispatch,  it  would  seem, 
addressed  to  Naples,  is  an  admirable 
paper,  full  of  just  principles,  quali- 
ned  with  exact  propriety ;  and  only 
wrong  when  it  treats  of  Naples,  and 
of  the  events  which  had  occasioned 
its  issue  ! 

And  to  this  paper,  Mr  Cannings 
precise  as  he  was  in  notions  and  in 
language,  accustomed  to  an  almost 
excessive  nicety  of  distinction  — 
twice  appealed  publicly  as  his  poli- 
tical creed,  and  "clung  with  fond 
pertinacity !" 


•  See  Lord  Liverpool's  speeches,  19th  Feb.  and  2d  March,  and  Lord  Castlereagh's 
of  2I«t  Feb.  and  20th  March,  1821.'    Pari.  Deb.  iv.  760,  1063,  865,  and  1355. 

t  See  Lord  Liverpool's  speech,  iv.  761 ;  lK>rd  Castlereagh's  speech^  ^,  en[V\  ^sA 
the  Circular  itself. 

/  See  Lord  Caatlereagh '«  speech  df  2Ut  Marcb,  \B2\,     YwV.  T>^  Vi%  ^'^* 
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This  it  absolateljT  incredible.  Now 
here,  at  throughout  the  boolc,  the 
error  liet  in  roisrepretentiDg  not  Mr 
Canning,  but  Lord  Catdereagh. 

That  Minister  did  no^  justify  the 
forcible  interference  of  Austria. 
Upon  the  strictest  principle  of  neu- 
trality, he  admittea  that  either  party 
might  be  right,  but  declined  giving 
an  opinion  upon  the  question.* 

Now,  it  may  be  true — I  greatly 
doubt  it,  but  I  might  admit  it  with- 
out any  injury  to  my  argument— that 
Mr  Canning  had,  in  1823,  a  more  de- 
cided opinion  against  Austria,  than 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  in  1821. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  en- 
tirely contrary  to  Mr  Canning's 
diplomacy,  than  to  promulgate  that 
opinion,  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
enforce  it  by  war.  In  this  he  was 
not  prepared  ;  and  could,  therefore, 
with  perfect  consistency,  approve  of 
the  whole  paper,  even  thougnhe  did 
not  concur,  in  every  sentiment,  with 
its  composer. 

But,  it  has  happened,  strangely 
enough,  and  may  at  least  serve  to 
shew  that  if  I  am  guilty  of  omis- 
sions, they  are  not  all  on  one  side, 
that  I  omitted  all  mention  of  the 
speech  in  which  Mr  Canning,  then 
disconnected  with  the  Government, 

Save  his  opinion  of  this  celebrated 
ocument  The  immediate  subject 
of  debate  was  the  instructions  given 
to  Sir  William  A' Court,  to  protect 
the  royal  family  of  Naples.f  In 
taking  his  share  of  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  his  deviation  from  the 
rule  of  non-interference,  Mr  Canning 
said,  '*  at  that  period  he  entirely 
agreed  with  his  colleagues,  that  the 
principle  to  be  acted  upon  was  one 


of  entire  and  strict  neutrality, — lieu- 
trality  not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed.'' 
And  after  justifying  the  exception, 
he  added,  "  with  this  simple  excep- 
tion, it  was  the  opinion  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  when  he  was  a 
member  of  it,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  that  opinion  remained  unchan- 

fed — that  a  perfect  neutrality  should 
e  preserved, — an  entire  absence  from 
any  participation  in  the  policy  or 
councils  of  the  Allies,^*  He  then 
charged  Sir  Robert  Wilson  (the  mo- 
Ter)  with  a  desire  for  war ;  and  gave 
his  own  opinion  for  peace.  "  He  saw 
that  the  principles  of  liberty  were  in 
operation,  and  should  be  one  of  the 
last  persons  who  would  attempt  to 
restrain  them,  but  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  excusing  an  actioa 
when  done,  and  using  such  means  as 
should  incite  to  that  action."  He 
reprobated  the  complacency  with 
which  the  murder  of  Charles  the 
First  had  been  contemplated;  and 
proceeded  thus : — **  In  stating  once 
more  that  he  was  the  advocate  of  an 
unqualified  neutrality,  he  should  ad- 
vert for  a  moment  to  another  course 
which  had  been  hinted  at.  It  was 
said  that  there  were  means  by  which 
this  country  might  aid  the  Neapoli- 
tans, without  committing  itself  to  the 
issue  of  their  struggle ;  that  it  might 
at  least  give  the  sanction  of  their  opi- 
nion to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Now 
it  was  upon  that  point  more  than 
any  other,  that  he  was  at  issue  with 
the  gentleman  opposite.  If  it  was  right 
that  with  a  view  to  favour  the  pro- 
gress of  liberty,  we  should  declare 
our  alliances  broken,  and  make  war 
against  those  who  are  now  called  the 
oppressors  of  the  earth,  in  Crod's 


*  "  With  respect  to  the  particular  case  of  Naples,  the  British  GoTemment,  at 
the  rery  earliest  moment,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  strong  disapprobation  of 
the  mode  and  circamstances  under  which  that  revolution  was  understood  to  have 
been  effected ;  hut  they,  at  the  same  time,  expressly  declared  to  the  several  Allied 
Courts  that  they  should  not  consider  themselves,  as  either  called  upon,  or  justified,  to 
advise  an  interference  on  the  part  of  this  country ;  they  fully  admitt«d,  however,  that 
the  other  European  States,  and  especially  Austria  and  the  Italian  powers,  might  feel 
themselves  differently  circumstanced  ;  and  they  professed  that  it  was  not  their  purpose 
to  prejudge  the  question  as  it  might  affect  them,  or  to  interfere  with  the  course  which 
such  States  might  think  fit  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  their  own  security,  provided  only 
that  they  were  able  to  give  any  reasonable  assurance  that  their  views  were  not  di- 
rected to  purposes  of  aggrandizement,  subversive  of  the  territorial  system  of  Europe, 
as  estaUished  by  the  late  treaties."— See  Circular  of  19th  Jan.  1821.  ParL  Deb.  iv. 
284: 
f  See  Ann.  Reg.  1820.  Pt.  2.  p.  74*5-0.  In  my  Review,  xvi,  the  date  of  1813  is 
hiudvertently  given  for  1821. 
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name  let  that  course  be  decidedly  which  hare  since  been  imputed  to 

taken."    And  then  he  described  the  him. 

House  sitting  ''  day  after  day,  and  I  have  not  entered  upon  the  ques- 
night  after  night,"  &c.  <<  Of  all  modes  tion  betw^een  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
of  support  which  England  could  ex-  and  Mr  Canning's  representatives,  as 
tend  to  other  countries,  a  construe-  to  the  ''  moral  support"  to  be  given 
tive  support  was  the  most  unfair  #  *  to  the  Constitutionalists  in  Portugal. 
#  *  #  Was  it  not  romantic  to  But  I  would  recommend  to  those 
talk  of  embarking  the  country,  not  who  have  invented  this  novel  term 
on  account  of  duty,  alliance,  or  obli-  in  diplomacy,  a  perusal  of  the  speech 
gation,  but  merely  as  matter  of  sym-  of  March  1821. 
pathy  and  feeling,  in  a  war  in  which  It  is  now  with  more  confidence 
9he had  neither  interest  nor  concern?  than  ever  that  I  repeat,  that  "  Mr 
*  #  #  The  House  had  been  Canning  came  into  office  with  a  de- 
told  that  we  had  arrived  at  a  great  cided  and  unequivocal  recognition 
crisis,  in  which  the  monarchical  and  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  policy,  as  the 
the  democratical  opinions  were  at  principle  of  his  own  administra^ 
war  throughout  the  world,  and  that  tion."  * 

England  must  make  up  her  mind  I  now  come  to  South  America.  I 
which  side  she  would  espouse.  We  had  shewn  that  Lord  Castlereagh, 
were  called  upon  to  espouse  '  the  in  July  1822,  had  warned  the  go- 
liew  opinions,'  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  vernment  of  Spain,  of  our  eventual 
(the  heroine  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh)  recognition  of  the  revolted  pro- 
had  been  supposed  to  have  espoused  vinces;f  and  that  thenceforward 
those  of  the  Reformation,  put  he  there  was  only  a  question  of  time, 
denied  that  '  she  plunged  into  wars  Lord  Castlereagh  died  in  August 
of  which  she  could  see  no  end.'    No.  1822. 

Rapin  said  that  she  followed  those  The  writer  in  the  New  Monthly  ob- 
wars  *  as  long  as  they  served  her  own  serves,  that  Lord  Castlereagh's  notice 
interest.' "  The  remainder  of  this  in-  was  given  when  there  was  a  Constitu- 
teresting  speech  consisted  of  reiter-  tion^  Government  in  Spain,  an4  that 
jated  deprecation  of  war  and  inter-  after  the  more  absolute  government 
ference.  ^  was  restored ;  and  **  in  consequence  of 
If  I  had  truly  been  arguing  for  vie-  this  change,  the  question  became 
tory  rather  than  for  truth,  it  would  one  on  which  the  two  parties  in  the 
have  been  politic  to  keep  back  this  Cabinet  maintained  a  severe  strug- 
memorable  speqch,  for  the  purpose  gle  for  the  mastery,  and  that  on  its 
of  a  triumphant  reply.  But  I  use  it  decision  the  Holy  Alliance  and  its 
for  sober  truth.  It  furnishes  evidence,  agents  well  knew  that  the  nature  of 
stronger,  if  possible,  than  that  which  their  intercourse  with  the  British 
I  had  before,  of  every  one  of  my  po-  government  depended.":|: 
sitions.  So  far  as  Lord  Castlereagh  is  con- 
Here  is  a  speech,  delivered  by  Mr  cerned,  the  whole  force  of  this  state- 
Cuming  out  of  office,  explaining  and  ment  rests  upon  this  assumption ; 
defending  the  foreign  policy  of  the  that  Lord  Castlereagh  would  not 
Lords  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh ;  have  given  the  warning  except  to  the 
enouncing  the  same  docti'ines,  and  Constitutional  Government,  and  ihat 
displaying  the  same  illustrations,  as  if  he  had  lived  to  see  the  restoration 
those  which  he  afterwards  adopted,  of  the  old  Government,  he  would 
in  explaining  his  own  policy;  and  have  retracted  it.  As  this  assump- 
treating,  with  mingled  contempt  and  tion  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  I  only 
.indignation,  those  notions  of  chival-  say,  that  I  see  no  reason  for  belie- 
jous  patronage  of  European  liberty,  ving  it  to  be  justifiable. 


•  The  writer  in  the  New  Monthly  eeys  that  it  is  nonsense  "  to  recognise  a  course 
of  *  policy'  as  a  principle  of  action."  If,  in  forty  pages  of  close  writing,  I  have  fallen 
lnt«  one  error  in  language,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  The  language,  however,  Ss  unambigo- 
•UB,  and  perfectly  intelligible ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  correct.  Perhaps  «it  mii^ht 
have  been  a  little  better  to  say,  "  a  recognition  in  Lord  C8A\\eit«i%\i'%  V^\^^l  <ii>iJafc^^N5i*- 
"^jiie  ofbhowB  ndministration.'* 

f  Fanign  Quarterly  AevieW|  jnri*  ^  l^«w  M«iiAk!k|  'Mi|yi^RS'^%^<> 
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The  letter  ascribes  to  me  a  more  Mr    Canning's   administration,   for 

intimate  knowledge  of  the  proceed-  which  I  had  the  materials,  in  order 

ings  of  the  Cabinet  than  I  have  pos-  to  shew,  that  in  none  of  his  measures 

sessed  or  assumed ;  but  the  follow-  or  declarations  could  the  evidence 

ing  passage  will  shew  that  I  was  not  be  found,  of  that  emancipation  of 

altogether  Ignorant  of  the  disputes  Europe  from  the  trammels  of  despot- 

towiiich  he  refers,  and  that  although  ism,  which  self-interest  and  igno^ 

not  bearing  directly  upon  the  pomt  ranee  had  ascribed  to  him.   The  po- 

which  I  was  discussing,  I  thought  it  sition  which  I  controvert  is  always 

fair  to  refer  to  them.  <*  It  is  certain,  this,—"  that  England  under^  Lord 

that,  not  between  Mr  Canning  and  Castlereagh  was  a  party  assisting,  if 

Lord  Castierea^h,  who  died  in  Au-  not  contracting,  to  a  league  of  sove- 

gust  1822,  but  between  Mr  Canning  reigns  for  the  repression  of  liberal 


and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  tiie  period  of  recognition;  there 
is  much  reason  for  believing  that 
the  indisposition  of  those  Ministers, 
which  produced  no  inconsiderable 
asperity  of  feeling,  was,  in  part,  oc- 
casioned by  the  objections  made  to 
the  recognition,  by  some  of  our  con- 
tinental allies,  as  tending  to  counte- 
nance revolt.  But  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time ;  the  principle  was 
we  same,  and  must  hi^ve  operated 
sooner  or  later."  *  I  have  also  said, 
that  "  the  recognition  was  unques- 
tionably accelerated  by  the  exertions 
of  Mr  Canning;  and  that  whatever 
merit  belongs  to  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  these  provinces,  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  it  occurred,  may  very 
fairly  be  claimed  by  Mr  Canning." 

Is  there  here  any  unfair  suppres- 
sion? 

My  observations  with  respect  to 
Portugal  are  said  "  to  labour  under 


and  popular  institutions,  under  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and  that 
Mr  Canning  disconnected  England 
from  this  alnance,  and  gave  herpouh 
erful  support  to  the  cause  of  liberty  m 
Europe,^* 

The  next  attack  is  upon  the  con- 
sistency of  my  statements.  "  In  page 
408,  it  is  asserted  that '  the  political 
opponents  of  Mr  Canning,  afterwards 
so  forward  in  maintaining,  perhaps 
in  originating,  for  purposes  of  their 
own,  the  notion  of  a  difference,  saw 
none  in  the  negotiations  with  France 
and  Spain  in  1822.'  And  then,  three 
lines  after,  we  find,  *  It  is  true,  that 
even  at  this  early  period,  they  (Mr 
Canning's  opponents)  attempted  to 
make  a  distinction  between  Mr  Can- 
ning and  his  less  liberal  associates.' " 

If  the  whole  passage  had  been 
given,  its  meaning  and  consistency 
would  have  been  apparent ;  it  might 
even  have  been  enough,  if  the  word 
attempted  had  been  printed  in  italics ; 


the  same  error  which  has  been  al-    but  let  the  passage  be  read  only  a 


ready  pointed  out.  It  is  evidently 
thought  all-sufficient  to  establish  con- 
formity in  principle  between  the  two 
Ministers,  to  shew  that  Mr  Canning, 
in  his  dealings  with  Portugal,  adhe- 
red to  the  non-interference  principle 
— a  position  which  Mr  Stapleton,  so 
far  from  denying,  proves  to  be  strict- 
ly true."t 

The  reader  of  my  Review  will 
readily  perceive,  that  in  my  narrative 
of  Mr  Canning's  proceedings  with 
respect  to  Portugal,  I  do  not  contro- 


few  lines  farther.  ''  They  applauded 
the  warmth  with  which  he  breathed 
his  wishes  for  the  success  of  Spain, 
and  the  liberality  of  what  he  said  of 
the  cause  of  Spanish  freedom ;  but 
they  argued  that  in  what  he  did,  he 
imitated  his  predecessor." 

All  this  is  strictly  true,  perfectly 
consistent,  and  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  nature  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Can- 
ning. I  have  never  denied  that  there 
might  be  some  difference  of  send* 


vert  the  statements  or  opinions  of  ment,  and  consequently,  of  expres- 
Mr Stapleton;  and  "the same  error"  sion,  with  respect  to  the  continental 
is  apparent  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  proceedings  themselves;  my  position 
the  letter,  in  supposing  that  my  arti-  is,  that  there  was  no  difference  as  to 
cle  was  solely  or  principally  a  review  the  conduct  of  England, 
of  "  the  political  life."  I  wished  to  And  I  must  again  remind  the  read- 
mention  all  the  leading  passages  of  er,  that  the  "irreconcilable  variance  of 
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opinion"  between  England  and  the 
Allies,  on  the  doctrine  of  interf&> 
rence,  existed,  and  was  declared  b^ 
Lord  Castlereagh,  in  1820.* 

The  next  head  of  attack  furnishes, 
without  any  exception,  the  most  out- 
rageous instance  of  word^catching 
which  I  remember  to  have  seen :  if 
I  were  as  fond  of  crimination  as  my 
commentator  is,  I  might  say, — of  wil- 
ful and  disingenuous  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

In  two  rather  long  passages,  I  had 
criticised  a  somewhat  flighty  passage, 
attributing  to  Mr  Canning  the  con- 
ception and   execution  of  a   vast 
scheme  for  *' soothing  the  exaspera- 
ted   feelinffs"    of    some   unknown 
I  people,  and  advancing  the  cause  of 
iberty  in  countries  undescribed.    I 
denied  that  Mr  Canning  indulged  in 
these  speculations,   and  observed, 
that  if  he  had  so  speculated,  ''he 
must  have  been  woefully  disappoint- 
ed ;*'  I  complained  of  the  omission 
to  name  the  countries  in  which  these 
mighty  works  were  done;  and  ob- 
served, that  "  the  dispersion  of  the 
danger  to  arise  from  the  confliction 
of  discordant  principles,  or  the  col- 
lision of  two  parties,  was  a  legitimate 
object,  in  noway  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  Lord  CasUereagh.  It  is,"  I 
said,  **  an  English  obj  ect,  very  different 
from  that  of  supporting  the  popular 
cause  from  a  mere  hatred  of  despot- 
ism.   It  was,  moreover,  an  object 
avowed  by  Mr  Canning,  at  the  out- 
set of  his  administration, — To  restore 
or  maintain  England's  influence  in. 
Europe.  To  promote  the  interests  of 
his  own  country,  were  no  doubt  also 
parts  of  Mr  Canning's  policy  which 
It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  set  forth 
as  peculiarly  his." 

The  whole  object  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle, (in  No.  XV.,)  and  a  great  part 
of  the  second,  (in  No.  Xvl.,)  were 
employed  in  proving  that  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  maintained  the  honour  of 
England ;  but,  because,  in  the  pas- 
sage cited,  in  mentioning  it  as  the 
object  equally  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Mr  Canning^  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  England's  influence,  I 
coupled  the  word  ^  restore**  with 


**  maintain,"  I  am  told  that  I  have 
no  right  to  deny,  that  Mr  Canning^ 
retrieved  the  honour  of  his  country  j 
I  might  observe,  that  not  a  word 
concerning  honour,  lost  or  retrieved, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  passage  trium- 
phantiy  quoted.  But  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
whole  context,  which  clearly  shews 
the  object  to  be  the  assertion  and 
commendadon  of  the  common  policy 
of  the  two  Ministers. 

One  only  point  of  controversy  re- 
mains. It  is  observed,  that  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  the  circular  of  1821, 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  difference 
of  sentiment  between  England  and 
her  Allies,  would  make  no  alteration 
in  the  harmony  of  the  alliance; 
*'  Mr  Canning,  when  adverting  to  a 
similar  difference  of  principle,  ob- 
served that  he  would  persevere  in 
refusing,  <  even  though  a  dissolution 
of  the  uliance  should  be  the  conse- 
quence of  his  refusal.'  "f 

It  is  asked,  whether  I  choose  to 
call  this  a  variation  in  mode  only.    I 
answer,  certainly  yes;  nor  could  I 
find  a  more  striking  illustration  of 
my  "favourite"  position.    In  both 
cases,  the  English  Minister  was  in- 
vited to  take  a  measure  inconsistent 
with  his  sense  of  the  duty  and  inter- 
est of  England;  in  both, the  Minister 
refused :  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
ground  for  believing  that  the  one 
would  not  have  been  quite  as  stead- 
fast in  his  refusal  as  the  other.    But 
the  one,  habituated  to  a  very  courte- 
ous diplomacy,  and  treating  with  as* 
sociates  and  friends,  accompanied  his 
refusal  with  soft  words  of  regret,  and 
hope  that  there  might  be  no  less  of 
friendship  between  them.  The  other 
goes  at  once  to  the  point,  to  which, 
notwithstanding  all  his  courtesies, 
the  first  must  have  come  at  last,  if 
resisted ;  and  declares  peremptorily 
and  sternly,  I  will  rather  quarrel  with 
you  than  acquiesce  in  your  demand. 
Every  man  will  prefer  the  one  style 
or  the  other  according  to  his  own 
feeling  and  temper;  but  the  results 
are  similar. 

I  have  now  examined,  I  believe, 
every  one  of  the  observations  of  the 


•  See  VoTt\ga  Qaarteriy  Review,  xv.  56-7,  and  xvL  416-17. 

f  New  Monthly,  p.  37.  I  do  not  know  whenee  this  quotation  !•  made.  I  liaTe 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  aceoraey  t  bat  quotation  without  referuioe  Sa  not  quita  fidr, 
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LetteTvwriler»aff«ctiiig  th«  statemento 
or  argumento  of  my  two  reyievirg;  and 
I  trust  that  tha  maio  positions  which 
I  have  maintained  remain  unshaken. 

Not  one  of  these  positions  is  un- 
favourable to  Mr  Canning,  of  whom 
xny  commentator  styles  himself  the 
friend,  I  have  denied  to  him  no 
praise,  except  such  as  involved  either 
a  censure  upon  his  predecessor  or  a 
deviation  from  his  own  recorded 
principles. 

The  object  of  my  reviews  was,  to 
defend  all  Ministers*  from  Mr  Pitt  to 
Mr  Canning  inclusive,  from  the  at* 
tacks  of  Whigs  and  Republicans;  to 
defend  Lord  Castlereagh  in  particu- 
lar against  the  additional  hostility  of 
Mr  Canning's  exclusive  friends  |  and 
to  display  Mr  Canning  as  the  steady 
and  consistent  friend  pf  Conservative 
principles  at  home,  and  the  upholder 
of  English  interests,  and  those  alone, 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  defence  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
necessarily  occupied  a  great  share  of 
my  work;  because  miigs.  Repub- 
licans, and  the  exclusive  (^ningites, 
all  joined  against  him.  I  know  not^ 
that  in  conducting  this  defence,  I 
have  said  one  word  derogatory  to 
Mr  Canning.  If  any  such  can  be 
found,  I  apologise  for  it  to  his  widow, 
not  to  his  present  champion. 

I  had  nearly  finished  my  observa- 
tions on  the  New  Monthly,  when  I 
met  with  an  attack  upon  the  same 
reviews,  in  a  new  and  rival  publica- 
tion—the Metropolitan.*  Will  you 
allow  me  to  make  your  Magazine  the 
channel  of  my  answer  to  this  gentle- 
man also  ? 

It  is  not  for  me  to  account  for  the 
adoption  of  my  articles  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  I 
suspect  that,  in  the  *'  fair  and  en- 
lightened spirit"  which  is  justly  as- 
cribed to  him,  he  saw  the  propriety 
of  discussing  the  questions  which  I 
raised,  and  judged  tnat  I  treated  them 
fairly.  Our  acquaintance  began  with 
these  articles ;  I  trust,  in  spite  of  the 
Metropolitan,  that  it  will  not  end 
with  them. 

Much  of  what  I  would  say  <hi  the 
accusation  of  depreciating  Mr  Can- 
ning, has  been  anticipated. 

The  present  writer  <:harges  me 
with  "  denying  the  merit  of  Mr  Can- 


ning as  to  those  points  on  which  hit 
fame  has  been  heretofore  supposed 
to  rest  with  the  greatest  security." 
It  is  assumed,  that  what  I  deny  to 
Mr  Canning  is  unquestionably  meri- 
torious. In  my  opinion,  which  may 
be  erroneous,  but  which  is  as  muck 
entitled  to  respect  as  those  of  my 
opponents,  that  from  which  I  vindi« 
cate  this  eminent  statesman,  is  in- 
consistency, impolicy,  and  impru* 
dence.  I  say  that  he  pursued  the  in« 
terests  of  England ;  the  mppositianf 
backed,  if  you  please,  by  **  the  pub- 
lic voice  of  Europe,"  represents  him 
as  having  madly  intended,  and  in 
contradiction  to  his  sentiments  re- 
peatedly promulgated,  to  engafeEngi* 
land  in  the  private  quarrels  of  every 
European  state. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  accusations 
so  desultory  and  so  vague  as  those 
of  the  Metropolitan.  Mr  Stapleton 
had  said,  that  Mr  Canning  was  of 
opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  have  a 
minister  at  Verona.  Without  dispu* 
ting  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  I 
thought  it  fair  and  ''  satisfactory"  to 
inform  the  reader,  on  Mr  Canning's 
authority,  that  the  minister  who  was 
there,  did  nothing  to  lower  the  chs» 
racter  of  England.  For  this  I  am 
once  more  reminded  of  the  ''  large 
and  statesmanlike"  question  which 
I  had  before  me,  and  reproached 
with  '*  narrowness,"  because,  in  the 
course  of  a  large  discussion,  I  men* 
tioned  a  small  point.  If  I  had  turn^ 
ed  the  great  question  upon  this  small 
point,  I  might  have  been  justly  re* 
proved;  but  I  did  no  such  thing. 
However,  I  gave  an  opportunity  to 
this  gentleman,  as  to  his  coadjutor, 
to  talk  of  greatness,  and  express  con^ 
tempt  for  narrow  intellects  I 

Then  come  "  weakness  of  argu- 
ment, want  of  accurate  knowlec&e, 
sophistry !"  I  only  wish  that  this 
writer  had  accommodated  his  stylo 
to  my  narrow  understanding,  and 
had  condescended  to  point  out  the 
instances  on  which  he  grounds  these 
serious  imputations,  and  had  **  set 
me  right"  as  to  some  of  *'  the  facts'' 
which  I  am  said  to  misrepresent. 

I  scarcely  know  whether  seriously 
to  advert  to  the  passage  following, 
not  bein^  quite  certain  whether  it  be 
lively  wit  or  dull  error.  In  the  New 
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Honthly^  I  am  represented  as  an 
hackneyed  politician ;  the  Metropoli- 
tan fancies,  or  pretends  to  fancy,  me 
it  youth  just  rising  into  fame.  I  fear 
that  I  must  admit  the  superior  cor- 
rectness of  the  New  Monthly  Maga^ 
^ne. 

But  the  most  whimsical  of  all  the 
accusations  now  follows.  I  presume 
jAat,  young  or  old,  I  have  pretty 
clearly  described  myself  as  a  Tory, 
and  yet  I  am  gravely  reproved  for 
putting  forward  the  well-icnown  op- 
position of  Mr  Canning  to  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  and  tor  mention- 
ing that  there  was  a  division  among 
tiie  Whigs  as  to  the  junction  with  JM? 
Canning  in  1827.  It  is  "inexcusable, 
to  excite  heart-burning  among  those 
who  have  rallied  round  the  reform 
question,  with  a  generous  oblivion 
of  the  past." 

.  Now  attend  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  In  my  narrative  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  statesman  whose 
monarchical  principles  I  have  endeap 
youred  to  exhibit,  in  the  consistency 
and  force  which  belong  to  them,  Ine- 
eesearily  mentioned,  to  the  immor- 
tal praise  of  his  sincerity  and  his  in- 
fluence, that  he  compelled  the  Whigg, 
who  eagerly  joined  him,  to  follow 
lis  lead  on  Uie  great  question  of  re- 
form. Could  I  fairly  relate  this  fact, 
without  acknowledging  that  some  of 
ihe  leading  Whigs,  members  of  the 
present  C^inet,  would  not  join  Mr 
Canning,  upon  these  terms  ?  I  can 
$ay,  with  truth,  that  I  had  no  such 
motive  as  that  which  is  imputed,  but 
I  should  not  have  been  ashamed  of 
it»  if  it  had  happened  to  occur  to  me. 

Why  I,  who  am  convinced  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul,  as  Mr  Can- 
ning was  before  me,  that  **  reform" 
will  destroy  the  Monarchy  and  the 
Peerage^  should  hesitate  at  sowing 
dissensions  among  the  advocates  of 
tiiat  measure,  or  at  exposing  the  in- 
consistency of  some  of  them,  it  is 
beyond  my  narrow  capacity  to  un- 
derstand! 

The  allusion  to  the  military  pse^ 
4^4U8torian^  is  also  too  mysterious 
for  my  intellect  The  commander 
superseded,  is  now  one  of  the  new 
WhigPeersi  very  high  in  the  army. 
Between  him  and  the  present  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  there  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  any  question  of  com- 
mand. 

Oae  mora  expJ&aatiou,  on  a  per- 


sonal matter.  The  anecdote  con^ 
cerninff  the  **  complimentary  letter," 
was  related  upon  my  own  personal 
knowledge.  I  was  concerned  in  the 
**  observation ;"  and  the  letter  was 
shewn  to  me  by  Mr  Canning. 

Having  cleared  away,  so  far  as 
their  own  confusedness  permitted, 
the  preliminary  observations  of  this 
censorious  critic,  I  come  to  the  only 

goint  on  which,  in  Scottish  phrase^ 
e  condescends  upon  particulars. 
Here,  I  shall  treat  him  with  more 
candour  than  he  deserves. 

I  am  accused  of  two  errors,  evin- 
cing ^  a  gross  ignorance  of  facts," 
wi3k  respect  to  the  communication 
made  by  Mr  Canning  to  Mr  Rush, 
in  1828,  concerning  the  South  Ame- 
rican colonies  of  Spain.  First,  in  de- 
scribing that  communication  as  ''pro- 
posing concerted  measures  for  the 
eventual  recognition;"  and  second- 
ly, in  stating  that  the  overture^i//o 
the  ground  &r  ''want  of  powers  in  the 
American."  The  recognition,  it  is 
said,  by  the  United  States,  had  al- 
ready taken  place;  what  Mr  Can- 
ning proposea  was,  "  to  resist  the 
Holy  Alliance,  in  certain  contingen- 
cies, by  arms." 

Now,  I  must  first  observe,  that  all 
that  I  have  said  as  to  this  overture  is 
taken  from  Mr  Stapleton.  I  intended 
to  relate  the  facts,  which  were  new 
to  me,  from  "  the  political  life." 

If  the  author  has  correctly  stated 
the  overture,  it  is  clear  that  Mr  Can- 
ning did  not  consider  the  recognition 
by  the  United  States  as  a  past  event. 
He  stated"  the  question  of  recognition 
to  be  one  of  time,  and  of  circumstan- 
ces," and  proposed  that  if  this  was  also 
the  view  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, it  should  be  mutually  confided, 
and  declared.  And  I  am  enabled  to  add 
that  Mr  Canning,  comparing  the  date 
of  his  subsequent  conference  with 
Prince  Polignac,  October  1823,  with 
the  speech  of  the  American  President 
in  the  December  following,  boasted, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  ha- 
ving anticipated  the  United  States.^ 

But,  on  re-perusing  the  communi- 
cation to  Mr  Rush,  I  perceive  Uiat  I 
made  my  abstract  of  it  too  short ;  and 
that  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  fur- 
ther, its  5th  head,  "  that  England 
could  not  see  any  part  of  the  colonies 
transferred  to  axk^  o\\\«t  '^Q'M^t  ^\^ 
Indifference  **  \  IroA^  ^sst&««k^  ^^fe*s» 
as  Mr  StapVeVou  V«A  \Ki^  uo  %Ja«»»^ 
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tipon  this,  and  it  was  not  followed  up, 
I  did  not  sufficiently  regard  it. 

The  endeavour  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  great  maritime  power 
of  the  other  hemisphere,  in  the  resist- 
ance to  any  attempt  that  might  be 
made  to  aggrandize  France  out  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  was  a  commenda- 
ble instance  of  judicious  foresight 
And  although  there  was  perhaps  at 
no  time  any  great  probability,  of  the 
attempt  being  made  by  France — ^and 
Mr  Canning  very  soon  brought  her 
explicitly  to  disclaim  the  intention* 
—it  was  impossible  that  this  free  com- 
munication with  the  United  States 
should  not  greatly  conciliate  that 
jealous  government 

Thus  far,  then,  I  admit  that  having 
mentioned  this  communication  at  all 
— though  not  bearing  in  any  way  upon 
my  discussion — I  should  have  done 
better  to  explain  it  more  fully. 

But  I  am  wrong,  too,  it  is  said,  in 
stating  that  the  matter  *'  fell  to  the 
ground  ;*'  because,  says  the  Metropo- 
litan, it  occasioned  much  discussion 
in  America,  between  Mr  Monroe  and 
Mr  Jefferson,  and  indirectly  gave  rise 
to  letters  from  Mr  Brougham  to  Dr 
Parr,  and  so  forth  !  What  says  Mr 
Stapleton  ?  ''  Mr  Canning  found  that 
in  the  delay  which  must  intervene 
before  Mr  Rush  could  procure  speci- 
fic powers,  the  progress  of  events 
might  have  rendered  any  such  pro- 
ceeding nugatory,  and  the  being  en- 
gaged in  a  communication  with  the 
United  States,  in  which  a  considera- 
ble time  would  have  been  consumed 
before  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  have  arrived  at  a  conclusive  un- 
derstanding with  them,  would  have 
embarrassed  any  other  mode  of  pro- 
claiming our  views,  which  circum- 
stances might  have  rendered  it  expe- 
dient to  adopt.  Mr  Canning  there' 
fore  allowed  the  matter  to  drop"  If 
I  have  gone  too  far  in  assuming,  that 
a  matter  allowed  to  drop,  did  fall  to 
the  ground,  I  can  only  plead  that  I 
was  misled  by  a  certain  story  of  an 
apple. 

The  subsequent  remarks  of  the 
Metropolitan  upon  this  subject,  are 
chiefly  directed  against  Mr  Stapleton, 
who  is  accused  oihaving  exposed  his 
patron  to  **  unmitigatedridicule"  by 
nis  alleged  misrepresentations.    Mr 


and  Mr  Canning.  [March, 

Stapleton  is  well  able  to  defend  him- 
selr,  if  he  should  think  the  attack  for- 
midable. I  have  no  concern  but  with 
the  attacks  on  my  own  article.  I  had 
denied  that  **  the  recogiTition  placed 
England  in  any  different  position,  in 
respect  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  front 
that  in  which  she  stood  wnile  the 
Holy  Alliance  was  recent,  and  in  full 
force."  "  Here,"  says  the  Metropo- 
litan, ''  is  only  once  more  the  strange 
misconception  as  to  the  real  causes 
of  Mr  Canning's  agency  in  this  mat* 
ter.  The  recognition,  as  it  is  called, 
did  not  take  place  until  1825,  after 
the  Holy  Alliance  had  fallen  to  pieces. 
There  was  nothing  offensive  in  that 
act,  nor  was  any  principle  of  policy 
involved  in  it.  It  was  to  the  princi- 
ples acted  upon  in  1823  that  Mr  Can- 
ning himself  went  back,  and  to  which 
his  friends  must  look  in  seeking  to 
j ustify  h is  lofty  pretensions."  Refer- 
ence is  then  made  to  the  famous  de- 
claration (made  in  1826)  as  to  ''Spain 
and  the  Indies"  *'  And  does  the  cri- 
tic in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  mean  to 
deny,  that  his  conduct  on  that  occap 
sion  placed  England  in  a  different  po- 
sition in  respect  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
from  that  which  she  occupied  when 
enacting  a  busy  part  at  Congresses  ? 
What !  no  difference  when  she  tra- 
vels across  the  Atlantic  to  rear  up  a 
counter  alliance  against  those  very 
powers  by  whose  side  she  recently 
sat  I" 

It  may  perhaps  be  the  opinion  of 
the  reader  that  all  this  new  specula- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  is  not  worthy 
of  the  space  which  I  have  given  to  it; 
still,  I  must  observe,  that  it  would 
destroy  all  the  argument  that  has 
been  raised  by  Mr  Stapleton  and  the 
writer  in  the  New  Monthly  upon  the 
difference  in  the  Cabinet  concerning 
the  recognition  in  1825;  and  all  the 
merit  which  has  been  allowed  to  Mr 
Canning  for  his  successful  struggle 
to  produce  that  recognition,  and  tiie 
great  result  ascribed  to  it 

It  ascribes  that  merit  simply  and 
solely  to  the  communication  to  the 
American  minister,  about  which 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  contro- 
versy in  the  Cabinet. 

It  places  Mr  Canning's  merit  upon 
a  transaction,  in  which,  it  is  clearly 
proved,  he  did  not  persevere ;  but  of 
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which  he  accomplished  the  object  in 
another  mode. 

The  "  busy  part  enacted  at  Con- 
gresses" is  an  idle  word,  unless  it  be 
shewn,  which  is  impossible,  that  at 
these  Congresses  England  permitted 
any  thing  to  be  done,  or  participated 
in  any  thin^,  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  England. 

And  now  a  few  words  upon  those 
angry  remarks,  which  the  Monthly 
Reviewer  has  directed  against  me. 

It  is  said  that  *'  my  comments  are 
those  of  an  individual,  having  a  strong 
personal  interest  in  making  out  his 
case,  of  one  sensitively  anxious  that 
his  political  character  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  semblance  of  con- 
sistency, in  consequence  of  his  having 
supported,  with  equal  energy,  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr  Cannmg,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington."* 

I  know  not,  I  really  know  not,  whe- 
ther the  writer  of  this  passage  was 
aware  of  the  name  of  him  to  whom 
it  was  applied ;  but  since,  in  thirty 
years  01  occasional  engagement  in 
political  controversy,  I  never  wrote 
a  line  affecting  personal  conduct  or 
character,  of  which  I  concealed. the 
authorship ;  since  I  have  unreserved- 
ly avowed  these  two  articles,  it  would 
be  as  inconsistent  as  it  would  be  use- 
less in  me  to  deny,  that  I  did,  in  sub- 
ordinate and  secondary  stations,  sup- 
port Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr  Canning, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

I  was  in  office  before  Mr  Canning 
joined  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  1816,  and  had  attach- 
ed myself,  more  by  my  own  deter- 
mination, than  by  any  overt  act,  pe- 
culiarly to  Lord  Castlereagh.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  ''friend  or  Mr  Can- 
ning" has  no  quarrel  with  me,  for 
not  quitting  office,  when  the  power- 
ful co-operation  of  Mr  Canning  was 
given  to  the  government  which  other- 
wise remained  unchanged.  I  feel 
equally  confident  of  his  approbation, 
Although  I  did  not  quit  office,  either 
whjpn  Mr  Canning  resigned  on  the 
affair  of  the  Queen,  or  when  he  re- 
turned upon  the  death  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh— occasions  upon  neither  of 
which  there  was  any  change  of  men, 
or  (as  even  he  has  admitted)  any 
avowed  change  of  measures. 

If  my  critic  thinks  that  it  will 


strengthen  his  personal  argument, 
he  is  welcome  to  the  additional 
fact,  that  while  Mr  Canning  was  the 
colleague  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  I  had 
opportunities,  to  which  I  shall  al- 
ways look  back  with  pride  and  gra- 
tification, of  obtaining  a  liberal  share 
of  his  favour  and  his  confidence. 

And  as,  moreover,  I  had  voted  with 
him  in  every  division  on  the  Catho- 
lic Question,  throughout  the  admi- 
nistration of  Lord  Liverpool,  I  pre- 
sume that  I  may  stand  excused  for 
continuing  to  hold  office,  when  he 
formed  his  own  government  in  1827. 

It  is  indeed  not  very  obvious,  why 
the  names  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr 
Canning  are  brought  together  in  the 
charge  framed  against  me  for  sup- 
porting successive  Ministers.  Whe- 
ther the  accuser  knows  whom  he  ac- 
cuses, or  attacks  at  random, it  is  clear 
that  he  can  found  no  serious  charge 
of  inconsistency  upon  the  successive 
support  of  these  two  Ministers.  The 
most  sensitive  of  politicians  would 
not  have  resigned  on  account  of  a 
posthumous  controversy. 

The' real  offence  is,  the  support  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I  avow, 
that  when,  after  Mr  (Tanning's  death 
and  Lord  Goderich's  abdication,  the 
government  was  re-formed  under 
uiat  personage,  comprising  the  lead- 
ing friends  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  of 
Mr  Canning  also,  I  did  not  volunteer 
a  resignation,  which,  while  it  would 
have  had  no  plausible  ground  in  any 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  new 
administration,  would  have  thrown 
me  among  Whigs,  from  whom  I  had 
differed  iSl  my  life. 

As  for  foreign  affairs,  if  I  had  been 
disposed  to  differ — which  I  was  not 
—from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  I 
should  have  differed  also  from  him 
whom  Mr  Canning  selected  as  his 
successor  in  that  department 

I  do  not  believe  that  on  any  one  of 
the  changes  hithei*to  noticed,  a  sub- 
ordinate person  like  myself  could 
have  resigned,  without  making  him- 
self ridiculous— and,  I  fairly  own,  I 
never  thought  of  it. 

I  avow,  with. equal  plainness,  that 
I  did  not  resign  on  an  occasion  when 
retirement  would  have   had  more 

Slausible  reasons,  the  resignation  of 
[r   Huskisson  and  his  friends  in 
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1828  ;    there  is  no  occurrence  at  communication  with   Mr  Canning 
which  I  feel  greater  reason  to  rejoice,  himself;  the  style  of  a  review  hardlf 
than  the  resoludon  not  to  follow  admitted  of  any  other  mode  of  men- 
these  gentlemen,  (to  whom  I  owed  tioning  facts  introduced  on  the  au« 
no  political  allegiance,)  when  they  thority  of  an  individual, 
thought  proper  to  separate  thent-  The  concluding  sentence   of  the 
selves  from  tne  Duke  of  Wellington  letter  would  induce  me  to  believe, 
and  Mr  Peel,  on  a  question,  where-  that  the  writer  does  not  know  mj 
upon  Mr  Canning^s  friends  adopted  name.    When  he  learns  it,  hewifl 
a  line,  assuredly  not  sanctioned  by  know  that  the  expressions,  **  anger 
his  authority.  of  disappointment"  and  **  cavilling  of 
I  do  indeed  rejoice,  not  to  have  detraction,"  are  quite  thrown  away; 
placed  myself  in  the  situation  in  imd  that  I  am  as  eood  a  friend  to  Mr. 
which  I  might  have  been  exposed  to  Canning,  as  he  who  subscribes  him- 
the  temptauon  to  which  Lord  Pal-  self  by  that  honourable  title.  I  trust 
merston  and  Mr  Grant  have  yielded ; .  that  my  relation  of  some  passages  of 
and  thus  to  have  become  the  asso-  his  early  life,  and  my  sketch  of  his  poll* 
ciate  and  partaker  with  those  "  who  tical  history,  illustrates  the  strength 
have  LET  LOOSE  AGAIN,  WITH  BASH  and  independence  of  his  character, 
HAND,  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  OUR  coNSTi-  and  the  conformity  of  his  policy  with 
TUTioN,  AND  SET  THEM  ONCE  MORE  the  principles  which  he  avowed.    I 
TO  FIGHT  AGAINST  EACH  OTHER."*  havo  many  apologies  to  make  for  the 
My  antagonist  has  now  my  whole  mention  which  I  have  made  of  my 
history ;  I  doubt  whether  he  will  find  own  concerns.    I  felt  compelled  to 
in  it  much  to  support  his  apprehen-  it,  by  the  insinuations  of  the  critics* 
sion,  that  I  write  from  personal  con-  Indeed  if  it  had  been  consistent  with 
siderations,  and  that  I  *'  argue  more  my  feelings  to  shelter  myself  from 
for  victory  than  for  truth."   The  na-  such  attacks  by  preserving  an  anony- 
ture  of  my  present  communication^  mous  character,  the  public  mention 
occasioned  as  it  is  by  a  pretty  severe  of  my  name,  as  the  author  of  these 
rebuke,  not  always  in  very  courteous  Reviews,   would  have  rendered  it 
language,  has  given  to  it,  I  fear,  more  impossible.  It  is  therefore  in  the  full 
of  a  controversial  tone  than  is  con-  assurance  that  I  have  not  written  a 
sistent  either  with  my  intention  or  line  which  is  not  warranted  by  Mr 
general  habits.    But  I  assert,  with  Canning's  public  acts,  and  by  the  per* 
much  confidence,  that  these  critics  sonal  communications  with  which  he 
alone  have  traced  a  similar  fault  frequently  honoured  me ;  in  the  con- 
among  the  many  which  are  doubtless  sciousness  of   having  earnestly  lai- 
to  be  found  in  the  Reviews.  boured  to  defend  him  against  inter- 
It  is,  it  seems,  another  of  my  faults,  ested  misrepresentation,  and  injudi- 
that  "  I  brag,  rather  ostentatiously,  of  cious  praise,  and  in  the  confidence 
what  I  know."    The  ostentation,  I  that  his  fame  will  not  be  sullied  by 
venture  to  say,  is  in  the  writer's  fe-  an  association  with  the  less  brilliant^ 
vered  imagination ;  but  I  will  explain  but  equally  admirable,  name  of  Cas- 
the  meaning  of  the  expression,  se-  tlereagh,  that  I  subscribe  myself, 
veral  times  repeated,  in  the  Reviews  His  sincere  and  faithful  admirer, 
-^"  We  know**  All  that  is  thus  men-  Thomas  Peregrine  Courtenat. 
tioned— all,    I   believe,  without  ex-  London^  Feb,  16, 1832. 
ception,  is  derived   from  personal 
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Thb  extraordinary  tumults  which  King  of  the  kings  of  this  world ; 
have  lately  taken  place  in  the  Papal  that  the  priest,  whose  master  had 
States,  the  not  less  extraordinary  in«  commanded  the  most  utter  self-de- 
fluence  which  Austria  is  developing  nial,abjuration,and  restraint  of  every 
In  the  Papal  councils,  the  movements  impulse  of  domination  over  the  flock 
of  her  troops  for  the  evident  purpose  of  Christianity,  should  have  aspired 
of  making  that  influence  paramount^  to  the  most  absolute  power  ever  in* 
and  the  general  spirit  of  insurrection  vested  in  the  hands  of  man ;  that  a 
in  the  central  provinces  of  Italy,  na*  priest,  commanded  to  use  the  most 
turally  turn  the  eyes  of  politicians  on  perfect  simplicity  and  singleness  of 
the  Popedom.  heart  among  men,  to  abjure  all  vio- 

It  is  now  loudly  pronounced,  that  lence,  and  to  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Papacy  ''that  he  might  save  some,"  should 
is  on  the  eve  of  perishing, — ^that  her  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  so* 
financial  weakness,  her  territorial  vereignty,  the  most  memorable  for 
exposure,  and  her  popular  discontent  intrigue  of  any  in  the  annals  of  state 
render  recovery  impossible, — and  stratagem,  the  most  merciless  in  re» 
that  the  European  world,  so  long  venging  dissent  from  its  opinions, 
agitated  with  fears  of  the  predom&  and  the  most  fiercely  contemptuous 
nance  of  Popery,  may  now  abandon  of  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  happi* 
those  fears,  as  it  abandoned  the  fear  ness  of  mankind, 
of  ghosts  and  the  laws  against  witch*  The  Popedom  rose  on  the  division 
craft.  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Con* 

We  doubt  the  truth  of  the  predi^    stantine.  The  absence  of  the  Empe» 
tion.    The  most  memorable  features    ror  in  his  Eastern  capital  left  no  rival 
of  the  Popedom  are  its  independence    to  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
of  the  ways  of  human  power.    It    Western.   Sanctity  first,  superstition 
arose  in  defiance  of  all  human  pro->    next,  and  finally  the  fears  of  Roman 
babilities, — it  acquired  dominion  in    turbulence  and  barbarian  invasion, 
eaual  defiance  of  the  ordinary  means    gave  the  Bishop  of  Rome  a  high  au- 
ot  empire, — it  was  sustained  in  the    thority  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eastern 
midst  of  the  clash  and  convulsion  of    Emperors.    It  was  found  essential  to 
the  great  military  powers  of   the    the  safety  of  this  deserted  portion  of 
centre  and  south  of  Europe;  and,    the  Empire,  to  conciliate  the  zeal  of 
debilitated  as  it  may  be  by  time,  and    tiie  monk  who  ruled  the  Roman  po* 
bearingiu  its  frame  many  an  unhealed    pulace.  The  fall  of  the  Western  Em* 
woundfrom  the  sword  of  the  French-    pire,  in  the  year  476,  made  it  still 
man  and  the  Austrian,  we  look  for    more  importantto  conciliate  the  man, 
its  fall  from  no  systematic  aggression    who,  in  all  the  shocks  of  war  and 
of  imperial  cupidity,  or  insurrection-    spoil,  still  held  his  station ;  for  on  his 
ary  violence.     Fall  it  will :  but  not    influence  depended  the  single  hope 
to  aggrandise  Austria,  nor  to  lay  a    of  reconquering  Italy  from  the  hands 
foundation  with  its   ruins  for  the    of  the  bai'barians.    Every  change  of 
throne  of  a  Republican  dictator.    It    power  threw  some  additional  share 
owes  a  higher  lesson  to  the  world,     of  supremacy  into  the  Papal  hands. 
It  will  sink  in  no  squabble  of  spe-    A  quarrel  for  precedency  with  the 
culating  cabinets  or  plundering  mobs;     Bishop  of  Constantinople,  elevated 
its  fate  IS  reserved  for  a  time  when  aJl    without  fixing  his  rank.    The  coun* 
may  tremble  alike,  and  when  the     cil  of  Chalcedon  declared  the  Patri" 
throne  of  Austria,  proud  as  it  is,  and    archate  of  the  five  Bishops  of  Rome, 
firm  as  it  seems,  may  be  shivered    Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
into  fragments  by  the  same  blow.         and  Palestine.    The  decision  pleased 
The  rise  of  tiie  Popedom  was  in    no  one ;  it  was  looked  upon  by  the 
defiance  of  all  human  probabilities.     EastemBishopasan  injustice,  and  by 
It  was  utterly  improbable  that   a    the  Western  Bishop  as  an  insult.  Both 
Christian  priest,  the  disciple  of  Him    prepared  for  furious  hostility^andbi^tlx. 
who  declared  ^at  his  kingdom  waB    long  ma\ntain«&.  ii)[k«X  \i^%>2^\Vj  ^^'^ 
not  of  this  world,  should  pe  a  king    the  biiteTBew  ^  Yv^kbaodl  -^^ivso^^* 
fifibh  world,  or  should  be  more— a    But  the  ^e  ytva  wgY^Q^<ds&iv^^^^^ 
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I  rule  the  Glu'i»-  corrupting  j 

t  ihaL  gire  weigfi  I 

of  Nestdrlonlim  secure  t&Bl 

CoDstantinople  rour,    be 

JustiDlan.    The  Rome "  Hi 

'eakneiH  to  con-  There  can 

nlogtaa,  and  (be  toric  truth 

s  to  im^ine  that  fatal  ^ih. 

hh  authorltf   could  reconcile   the  bistonea  ol 

bchiams  o^  monks.    Among  the  first  In  the  impi 

GOrrupUons  of  Chrlatlaiiitf  in  the  repeatedly 

iGreek  Church  had  been  a  propeositf  the  empin 

to  deiff  tJie  Mrgin  Marj.    She  waa  waa  distint 

pronounced  the  Mother  of  God.  Thia  merely  tho 

profanation  roused  the  scorn  of  Nes-  tal  Church 

toriuB,  a  Syrian  Bishop,  distinguished  east  and 

for  his  acquire  men  ta  and  virtues.  He  concession 

protested  against  the  extraordinarf*  The  Empe 

supposition  that  God  could  either  be  designated 

bom  or  die;  and, fully  allowing  that  premacf ; 

the  human  nature  of  Christ  waa  born  Corrector 

of  the  Virgin  Mary,  reprobated  the  This  form 

RUperstltloa  of  calling  a  mortal  the  disturbedc 

motherofthe  Supreme.  But  argument  but  at  the 

was  not  the  resource  of  the  monks  of  it  was  dii 

Constantinople;  pampered  by  theba-  Constantin 

bits  of  a  luxurious  capital,  blinded  The  Rome 

by  their  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  uaurpatiou 

which  they  neglected,  and  eager  to  Ttously  ft 

make  up  by  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  pronounced  that  "whosoever  assi}- 
tba  Virgin  for  their  lapses  in  the  med  aupremacy  over  the  univwaal 
cause  of  truth,  morals,  and  religion.  Church  was  .dnftcAruf,-" — anunco^ 
tbey  attacked  the  holders  of  the  Nea*  scious  prophecy,  like  the  propbecj 
torian  doctrines  with  all  the  weapons  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  "that  osc 
of  public  persecution.  Nestorianiam,  must  die  for  the  people,"  iuTolring 
however, wasnot to betrampledwith  bimaelf  in  the  ackaowledgment  qt 
Impunity;  disturbancea  arose  in  Con-  the  public  crime.  But  the  natural 
Btantinopie  and  the  provinces,  and  spiritof  Rome  was  tabec[uicldy  dia- 
finallj  the  Nestoriana,  placed  under  played  in  the  full  and  unhesitating 
the  imperial  anathema,  and  justly  assumption  of  thia  supremacy-  ,.. 
declining  a  tribunal  which  had  thus  Phocas,  an  obscure  and  pronjgiati 
Already  declared  its  prejudices,  sp-  adventurer,  made  himself  master  of 
pealed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  thetbrone  by  the  murder  of  the  En'- 
disturbances  of  bis  capital  had  alarm-  peror  Mauritius.  The  disgustand  bor- 
ed Justinian ;  the  commencement  ror  of  the  people  alarmed  him  for 
of  the  Vandal  war  made  him  tremble,  hia  guilty  prize;  and  the  autboriif 
to  see  religious  discontent  added  to  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  solipit^d 
public  difficulty,'  and,  for  the  double  to  give  a  sacred  sanction  to  hia  title. 
purposeof  quieting  thepopularmind  The  usurper  received  the  benediC" 
and  conciliating  the  virtual  master  ol  tion  of  Rome,  and  the  Bishop  lecet- 
Italy,  he  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Ro-  ved  in  return  a  cotifirmation  of  bis 
man  Bishop,  leaving  the  decision  of  long-disputed  supremacy.  Phocas 
the  controversy  to  his  will.  sternly  repressed  the  rival  claim  «f 
But  the  imperial  fame  as  a  con-  the  Bishop  of  Conatantinople ;  and, 
koverslalist  was  embarked  in  the  in  the  year  60e,  Boniface  tbe  Thir^ 

Suesdoo ;  and  this  fame  was  dear  to  was    declared    Head    of    aii    the 

is  bewildered  and  artificial  mind.  Churches,  as  his  predecessor  iolm 

To  obtain  afavourable  judgment,  he  had  been.*    He  was  now  "  UuiverMl 

knew,  no  more  direct  w^*  (ban  bf  Bishop"  of  Cbristendom.t 
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Ttoai|^oiBtiki7Wasiheeraof    actual  territory  ltti»  tt  all  tbMv, 
4m  toaporal  power  of  Rome.    The    been  small ;  and  one  of  die  moat  lu- 
•pirilual  Bupremacy  had  been  revi-    accountable   circumttaneea  in   the 
Tod  by  an  alliance  with  treason  and    history  of  this  pre-eminently  ambU 
niiirpation.      The   temporal   sove-  tious   and   intriguing   government, 
reigiity  was  now  to  be  created  by  which,  for  many  an  age  influenced 
aa  alliance  with  treason  and  usurpa^  every  revolution  of  Itdy,  and  which 
.  lien.   Pepin  had  seized  the  throne  of  opemy  arrogated  dominion  over  the 
Childeric,  King  of  France.     Like  princes  of  the  earth,  is,  that  its  pni- 
Phocas,  he  felt  himself  insecure,  and  vinces  have  scarcely  received  any 
be  demanded  the  Papal  benediction,  addition  since  die  donative  of  Charle- 
.  Pope  Zachary  pronounced  the  depo-  magne.    They  are  still  confined  to 
dtiOB  of  the  unfortunate  king,  and  the  Three  Legations,  which  the  Aus- 
crowned  the  usurper  by  the  hands  of  trians  now  seem  on  the  point  of  pro- 
biB  missionary  Boniface.   The  Lorn-  tecting  for  his  Holiness,  St  Peter's 
bard  invasion  gave  Pepin  a  sudden  patrimony,  Umbria,  Spoleto,  Peru- 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  sense  zia,  and  some  other  unimportant  dis- 
Of  the  obligation.     He  broke  the  tricts.     But  their  position  is  promi- 
power  of  the  Lombards  in  battle,  sing.  They  stretcb  across  the  renin- 
and  gave  to  the  Pope  in  full  sove-  sula,  and  have  ports  on  the  two  seas, 
reignty  the  spoils  of  the  Lombard  They  ought  to  have  long  since  shared 
kii^om,  the  territories  of  Ravenna,  in  the  commerce  engrossed  by  the 
Boloffna,  and  Ferrara,  with  the  Pen-  Venetians,  their  neighbours  on  the 
tapolis.    The  Lombards  made  a  last  north,  and  the  Tuscans,  their  bor- 
attempt,   and  were  finally    ruined  derers  on  the  west.     The  climate  is 
by  Charlemagne,   who  marched  to  fine,  the  soil  fertile,   the  popular 
Borne,  was  received  in  triumph  by  mind  subtle,  susceptible,  and  ingeni- 
Pope  Adrian,  and  was  crowned  as  the  ous.    But,  by  some  problem  in  the 
successor  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  Papal  government^  alltheadvantagea 
the  new  master  of  the  world.  of  nature  seem  to  have  been  thrown 

This  service  had  its  reward.  The  away  in  every  age.  The  aspect  of 
Emperor,  in  the  exultation  of  the  ike  country  strikes  the  traveller  at 
moment,  made  over  to  the  Popedom  once,  as  idSQiicted  by  the  double  evila 
the  whole  sovereignty  of  the  fallen  of  tyranny  and  ignorance.  The  land 
Exarchate.  But  the  ambition  of  the  lies  in  sterility,  the  climate  is  poison- 
Holy  See  had  now  learned  to  look  ed  by  neglected'  marshes,  and  the 
to  higher  objects.  A  decree  was  people  are  proverbially  among  the 
produced  from  the  Romish  archives,  most  beggared,  discontented,  and 
which  was  declared  to  be  by  com-  disheartened  population  of  Italy.  ^ 
mand  of  the  first  Constantine,  and  But  the  prodigious  power  which 
which  assigned  to  the  Popedom  the  this  government  nas  exercised  upon 
.  sovereignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Europe,  and  the  power  which  it  is 
IVest.  The  instrument  was  a  for-  still  capable  of  exercising,  and  which 
gery ;  its  falsehood  is  now  notorious  it  will  inevitably  exercise  in  the  first 
to  ul  historians.  But  those  were  not  public  crisis  of  opinion  in  Europe, 
the  times  of  investigation.  Such  make  the  details  ot  the  Papal  govern- 
learning  as  had  survived  the  furious  ment  one  of  the  most  curious  studies 
shocks  of  the  Gothic  and  Greek  in  political  science.  The  whole  sys- 
wara,  was  limited  to  the  Romish  tern  is  marked  by  strong  contradic- 
prieathood.  The  Pope  asserted  his  tions.  One  of  the  weakest  of  Euro- 
right  derived  from  the  first  Christian  pean  States  in  point  of  territory,  it 
Emperor,  and  from  that  hour  he  pro-  exhibits  an  extraordinary  influence 
ceeaed  to  establish  and  enforce  it  by  over  some  of  the  most  important 
the  aword  and  the  torch  in  every  re-  portions  of  the  Continent.  One  of  the 
gion  of  the  civilized  world.  poorest  in  point  of  revenue,  and  witii 

The  Papal  power  was  the  power  a  population  almost  totally  destitute 

of  opinion  acting  on  the  singular  ig-  oitrade  and  manufactures,  a  people 

]ioiranceofmankind,in  a  period  when  of  monks  and  mendicants,  no  trea- 

ndlitary    violence    had  alternated  aury  of  Europe  steers  so  dear  of 

with    auperstition,    first  to  break  bankruptcy.    One  of  the  moat  dMb- 

down  tbe  freedom  of  nations,  and  potic  of  w  |;<(>N«naa«DaQik>\a.  \%rX«%> 

tiieii  to  ensHMve  their  minds.    The  governmenX  akaonX  ^wXtfj&i  ^\«&e^ 

voi^  xxx/«  NO,  cxcix.  ^  H 
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deal  OB  thd  wUl  of  an  individual, 
Ihere  are  few  where  the  people  have 
eo  much  a  will  of  their  owo,  or,  at 
least,  are  to  little  questionable  by 
authoritr  for  any  of  their  follies. 
One  of  the  most  discrettandfy  govern- 
ments on  record,  ruled  by  men  of  the 
doister,  or  by  Cardinals,  who  lead 
the  coxcombry  of  the  capital,  and 
with  a  decrepit  old  priest  at  their 
head,  generally  chosen  expressly  for 
bis  decrepitude,  Rome  has  contrived 
to  wind  her  Way  with  sufficient  secu- 
rity through  the  difficulties  of  a  thou- 
aand  years;  and  though  undoubtedly 
undergoing  a  formidable  share  of  the 
common  calamities  of  Italy,  for  she 
has  been  repeatedly  sacked,  been 
claimed  by  rival  Popes,  and  deeply 
smitten  by  the  furious  feuds  of  the 
Italian  Barons,  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
change,  has  contrived  to  preserve 
her    dominions,    scarcely    altered, 
since  the  day  of  their  original  dona- 
tion. 

The  Papal  ffovemment,  or  what 
'  may  be  entitled  the  cabinet  and  the 
ministerial  officers,  is  wholly  consti- 
tuted of  prelates.  But  those  pre- 
lates are  not  all  priests.  The  greater 
part  are  laymen,  though  they  wear 
the  prelatical  habit  and  the  tonsure. 
Thev  are  numerous  too,  generally 
not  less  than  three  hundred.  From 
those  prelates  the  Popes  choose  the 
Cardinals;  some  of  whom  are,  by 
custom,  entitled  to  their  rank,  from 
having,  as  prelates,  served  peculiar 
public  offices.  Those  are  all  persons 
of  considerable  trust,  and  their  pla- 
ces are  termed  pasti  cardinalizie,  as 
being,  in  fact,  preparatory  to  the 
red  hat  They  are  the  offices  of  go- 
temor  of  Rome,  treasurer,  major 
domo,  secretary  of  the  consulta,  au- 
ditor of  the  chamber,  and  president 
of  Urbino,  with  some  others  of  infe- 
rior activity. 

Those  prelates  form  a  species  of 
Roman  peen^e.  Theh- origin  dates 
as  old  as  the  Crusades.  On  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine,  the  Papal  govern- 
ment amply  reinforced  the  ecclesi-  L.280  a-year),  or  who  can  make  an 
astical  part  of  the  invasion.  A  crowd     estate  chargeable  with  this  stipend. 


residence  of   those  aain^.  of  ..the 
west,  and  year  by  year  their  dioc^ass 
were  curtailed,  until  the  whole  tribe 
were  thrown  back  upon  the  hands  of 
their  original  fabricator.    Palestine 
was  left  to  darkness  and  Saladin, 
while   Rome   was   fearfully    over- 
stocked with  claimants  and  complahi- 
ants,  whom  she  had  looked  on  as 
handsomely  provided  for  at  least  in 
this  world.    Many  of  those  returned 
bishops  were  connected  with  power- 
ful Italian  families ;  and  as  connexion 
is  a  natural  element  of  promotion 
even  in  the  unworldly  Church  of 
Rome,  the  Popes  were  involved  in 
the  dilemma  of  giving  them  either 
places  or  pensions.  The  places  were 
decided  on,  and  the  Italians  saw  ^th 
some  surprise  those  pious  pUgriins 
and  grave  confessors  embarked  in 
all  kmds  of  secular  employments. 
Rutin  Italy  all  indignation  is  ^ 
creet;  the  layman  is  a  proverbial 
idler;  the  Pope  is  God's  vicegerent; 
and  Infallibilitv  and  the  Inquisition 
settle  every  thing   between  them. 
The  bishops  are  still  consecrated  for 
dioceses  in  partibus  infldfiliuniy  wear 
imaginary  mitres,  and  have  the  spiri- 
tual watching  of  provinces  in  which 
they  dare  not  set  a  foot,  and  ffovem 
their  grim  population  of  Turks  and 
Arabs  at  a  distance,  which  amply 

Provides  for  safety  in  life  and  limb, 
'he  time  is  confidently  expected, 
when  they  shall  find  the  Mussul- 
mans strewing  the  ground  before 
their  triumphant  return ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  they  draw  their  incomes 
out  of  the  Roman  purse,  and  are  dis- 
patched to  serve  the  State  as  nun- 
cios, and  all  the  various  public  and 
private  diplomacy  of  the  Popedom. 
But  there  are  classes  and  ranks 
even  in  this  prelacy.  And  added  to 
episcopate  m  partibus  iT{fideiium,BTe 
many  prelati  whose  title  depends  on 
their  being  unmarried,  and  being 
able  to  deposit  in  the  Papal  stock  a 
sum  whose  interest  is  not  less  than 
twelve    hundred     crowns     (about 


of  priests,  decorated  with  the  titles  of 
the  primitive  bishops,  were  sent  out 
to  take  possession  of  the  sees  con- 
quered by  the  swords  of  the  God- 
freys and^  Tancreds.  The  camp  over- 
^otved  with  Bishops  of  Ephesus,  An- 
;ittoch,  Cfiesarea,  &c;  but&e  Saracen 

jlunees  and  arrows  soon  forbade  the 


Others  are  appointed  by  the  simple 
dictum  of  the  rope,  without  the  secu- 
rity, to  which,  however,  he  generally 
gives  some  equivalent,  in  the  salary 
of  a  place.  Others  are  made  prelates 
in  consequence  of  having  a  prelacy 
left  as  a  rent  charge  upon  the  family 
estate^  as  a  (tov&Iqu  for  y oun^ 
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-1irotlter««  Th0  stipend  is  to  be  pftid 
'Aitt  bf  the  general  income,  and  the 
'tihosen  indiyidual  is  tonsured,  frock- 
-eti,  atid  pensioned  accordingly. 

There  are  three  Cardinal  Legates, 
Wr  viceroys,  over  the  provinces,  who 
are  generally  chosen  from  the  more 
tnature  and  tne  better^ducated  of  the 

S relates;  but  the  majority  are  satis- 
ed  with  as  little  learning  as  will  car- 
Sthem  through  the  mere  routine  of 
eir  offices ;  a  tolerably  fluent  use  of 
Latin  of  a  very  low  temperature,  and 
%.  little  civil  law,  are  enough  for  pub- 
lic honours ;  and  if  the  price  is  thus 
easy,  who  can  wonder  at  their  taking 
no  further  trouble  on  the  subject? 
From  such  men  as  ministers  and  ma- 
gistrates, he  must  be  sanguine  who 
should  expect  any  wonders  in  poli- 
tics or  ledslation.  But,  to  prevent 
palpable  blunders,  they  are  assisted 
ui  the  courts  of  law  by  assessors. 
Who  are  generally  advocates  by  pro- 
fession, and  who,  if  they  know  no- 
thing else,  are  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  proceeding.  Yet  from  time 
to  time  a  man  starts  up  who,  in  spite 
of  every  fault  of  national  habit  and 
personal  neglect,  exhibits  ability. 
The  late  Cardinal  Qonsalvi  was  one 
of  those.  He  was  intelligent  for  a 
monk,  manly  for  a  Roman,  and  learn- 
ed for  a  priest.  As  a  Cardinal  and 
Minister  he  was  a  miracle.  All  was 
not  much.  But  he  transacted  the 
public  business  with  diligence,  co- 
erced the  fashionable  openness  of 
robbery,  tried  to  coerce  tne  gaming- 
tables, but  they  were  too  fashionable 
for  his  powers;  was  civil  to  strangers, 
and  had  the  good  sense  to  feel  that 
the  English  were  better  worth  civili« 
ty  than  all  Europeans  besides;  lived 
without  nephews^  and  died  without 
filching  fortunes  for  them  from  the 
public  purse. 

In  all  governments,  finance  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  points,  and 
amonff  the  phenomena  ot  the  Pope- 
dom has  always  been  reckoned  its 
"being  always  comparatively  rich.  The 
Secret,  however,  chiefly  lay  in  the 
large  sums  which  it  gathered  from  all 
Popish  Christendom.  Previously  to 
the  Reformation,  it  is  notorious  that 
Rome  raised  a  revenue  out  of  every 
Community  of  Europe,'  out  of  every 

i'  province  and  parish,  and  out  of  the 
ncome  of  every  bishop  and  priest,  as 
t  Is  that  lite  remoraeleesneBa  of  her 
.  $xtortioa  furnkhed  one  of  the  prtn- 


cipal  weapons  agdnst  her  suprema- 
cy. Europe,  in  the  16th  century, 
was  governed  by  a  nest  of  tyrants, 
and  the  lay  extortioner  grewjealous 
of  the  priestly  peculator.  The  po- 
pulace, fleeced  oy  both  alike,  hated 
Doth  with  the  same  inveteracy;  but 
the  first  thing  to  be  overthrown  was 
the  Papal  plunderer;  and  for  this  the 
assistance  of  the  princely  plunderer 
was  called  on,  used,  and  successful* 
Luther's  vigour,  sincerity,  and  truth, 
did  much ;  but  without  the  princes 
of  Germany  the  cause  must  have 
gone  to  the  bottom.  Yet,  even  so 
late  as  a  few  years  before  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Papal  receipts  from 
foreign  countries  amounted  to  not 
less  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
Roman  crowns  (L.566,000  sterling.) 
The  list,  from  the  office  of  the  Ro- 
man datary,  is  curious,  as  somewhat 
ascertaining  the  influence  of  the  Pa- 
pacy surviving  in  the  various  conti- 
nental dominions,  even  on  the  verge 
of  its  overthrow.  Spdin  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  pious  munificence. 

tUman  CrownU 

Spain  and  her  colonies,  640,845 
Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, •  •  .  •  486,811 
France,  .  •  .  857,133 
Poland,  .  .  .  180,745 
Portugal  and  her  colonies,  260,100 
The  two  Sicilies,  .  136,170 
The  rest  of  Italy  (exclusive 
of  the  Popedom,;         .  107,067 

Switzerland,  •  •  87»034 
The  North,  .  .  87,033 
The  Sardiiiiau  dominions,  60,712 
Tuscany,        •        .        .        3,052 

2,406,702 
We  thus  see  Spain  and  Portugal  con- 
tributing nearly  one-half  of  the  whole, 
and  the  surviving  Popery  of  the  land 
of  the  Reformation  contributing  near- 
ly half  a  million, — a  singular  iuBtauce 
of  the  tardiness  with  which  the  most 
obvious  truth  makes  its  way,  and^  of 
the  extraordinary  tenacity  with  which 
superstition  grasps  whatever  can 
conduce  to  its  profit  or  its  power.  A 
large  portion  of  this  money,  how- 
ever, went  into  the  hands  of  the  Pa- 
pal agents,  or  spedizioneri,  the  mana- 
gers of  all  the  foreign  business  of 
tiie  Popedom.  Yet,  though  it  did 
not  pass  directly  into  the  trea&^^'^,\\* 
unAoubleA\Y  feV^^  w^  ^^  i^'wms^. 
•whic\xl\ieVt  ^^me^m>9AX\^^^  Q'^«t^ 


The  r^nae  arMi^  from  the  Pft-    presumed,  ihfeit  ttiii  Untitnxieti  «f)qQBi» 


pal ,  ierrltw;^,' Of,  *fiicome  of  tbe 
A|>ba]t61ical  Cfaamber»"  about  the 
saine  |)erlod,  was  full  three  millions 
twohundr^d  thousandRoman  crowns 
(L.744,]i86  sterling),  arising  from  the 
various  heads  of 

The  farming  of  the  lands  belong- 
ingto  the  Chamber. 

The  farming  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
parishes  to  the  state. 

The  farming  of  the  duties  on  wines 
and  brandies. 

The  tax  upon  all  butcher*s  meat 
consumed  in  Rome. 

The  tax  upon  all  the  wheat  con- 
sumed in  Rome. 

The  duties  on  all  foreign  goods 
Imported. 

The  lottery. 

One  duty  more  is  levied  on  a  class 
of  persons,  whom  we  should  scarcely 
iexpect  to  find  among  the  ways  and 
means  of  an  ecclesiastical  state.  But 
the  easy  policy  of  the  government^ 
taking  it  for  granted  that  license 
will  exist  under  all  circumstances, 
}ia0  evidently  thought  that  it  may  as 
well  make  a  profit  of  iL  and  thus 
those  stray  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth contribute  to^  the  reple- 
tion of  the  jpriesrty  ppcke't. 

The  lottery  had  been  so  long  an 
expedient  of  our  owii  finance,  that 
we  can  scarcely  exclaim  against  the 
foreign  governments  by  which  it  is 
still  suffered  to  exist  But  our  lot- 
tery, for  many  years  before  its  ex- 
tinction, was  so  cleansed  of  its  evils 
as  to  be  comparatively  harmless,  and 
even  in  its  worst  of  times  held  no 
comparison  with  ihe  sweeping  al- 


king  a  fortune  by  the  lottery- are  <iol 
many.  But  the  temptation  is  stating 
enough  to  ruin  one  half  of  the  pofHi^ 
lace  by  the  loss  of  money,  and  .the 
other  half  by  the  loss  of  time.  Dayif 
and  nights  are  spent  in  calculating 
lucky  numbers,  consulting  a  sort 
of  lottery  astrologers,  who  predict 
numbers  that  are  warranted  to  wis^ 
and  counting  over  their  gains  in  fik^ 
iuro. 

The  Roman  funding  system  is  as 
curious  as  any  other  part  of  diis 
most  curious  of  all  governments.  It 
has  preceded  us  in  all  the  discover- 
ies on  which  our  financiers  pride 
themselves;  a  sinking  fund — bank 
bills  to  half-a-dozen  times  the  amount 
of  the  capital — a  national  debt  regu- 
larly increasing,  and  without  the 
smsdlest  hope  of  ever  being  dimi^ 
nished  —  and  pawnbroking  on  the 
grandest  scale  possible.  There  6 
nothing  new  unaer  the  sun. 

The  Roman  national  debt  is  as  oM 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  me^ 
morable  period  when  the  star  of 
the  Queen  City  first  began  to  wan^ ; 
and,  like  all  other  national  debts,  k 
took  its  rise  in  war.  Charles  V;,  a 
thorough  politician,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  thorough  hypocrite,  was 
the  champion  of  the  Popedom,  for 
the  purpose  of  availing  himself  of 
the  rapal  influence  in  securing  the 
fidelity  of  dominions  that  already 
felt  themselves  too  large  for  a  ty- 
rant, and  too  enlij^htened  for  a  per- 
secutor. But  if  the  battle  was 
fought  in  Germany,  it  was  to  be  paid- 
for   in  Rome;    and  Clement    vll. 


lurement  and  perpetual  gaming  of    soon  found,  that  to  have  Emperors 


the  Roman  one.  In  Rome  the  lot- 
tery is  drawn  nine  times  a-year,and, 
as  there  is  a  lottery  going  on  in  Na- 
ples, in  the  intervals  of  the  Roman 
drawing,  in  which,  too,  the  Roman 
populace  dabble  as  regularly  as  in 


for  his  champions  was  to  the  full  as 
costly  as  it  might  be  glorious.  The 
Papal  ducats  were  sent  flying  about 
the  world,  slaying  the  twin  heretics, 
Turks  and  Protestants.  But  the  tresr 
sury  was  sinking  even  in  this  ple- 


their  own,  they,  in  fact,  have  eighteen  thora  of  triumph,  and  Pope  Clement 
drawings  in  the  twelve  months.  And,  was  at  once  in  sight  of  univerwd  dO- 
to  level  the  mischief  to  all  ranks,  minion,  and  in  the  jaws  of  bank- 
they  can  play  for  about  a  halfpenny,  ruptcy.     In  this  crisis  the  Italian 
'  The  temjj^tation,  too,  is  of  the  exact  genius  awoke.  An  invention  untried 
order  to  mflame  the  cupidity  of  the  or  unthought  of  by  all  the  strtiggliBg 
tabble.    A  ticket  worth  three  baioes  monarchs  of  the  last  three  thousand 
^^  Win  a  temoj  or  sequence,  worth  years,  was  engendered  in  the  bril- 
ls  hlindrcd  and  eighty  crowns,  liant  brain  of  an  Italian  chairman  of 
Tlfi6  would  be  a  graftd  aSiedr  to  the  the  committee  of  ways  md  mdms. 
g^^Mters  ;bf  the  streets.    But  the  It  was  proposed  that  every  man  who 
.  ^?TO»5^&S|:  the  terno  aife  no  leas  pnt  into  the  treasury  one^  buuAred 
'toatt  117,479  to  one;            "''■  cro^mia,  fe\ioM\(L  tecS««  vslVamk^i^ 

On  those  COTdftfons,  It  may  be  of  tea  ^et  cent*  tVi^V^^^wa  \b^ 


CMDparaUy  iMa[g«i^;tO  ItaUan  Ufa,-  He  <wBa  a  bold,  pr«t^,,&^  tuxtMtant 

ln««Dumlr7'wbere  the  isfinlte  ma-  prrasb  But  the  Italiane  Ijadiio  ;lght 

igri)7-^«1iather  Ihrot^  fear,  Indo-  to  exclaim  at  his  vices;  tor  tie  was 

M^GB,  or.  KTarice,  keep  their  money  Italian  to  the  heart's  core ;  an  J  tj^e 

in'tpeeie.    The  proBpect  of  an  out-  Romans  had  Bome  reaaoa  to  tl^iik 

let  tor  this  cumbrous  deposit,  where  him  for  bis  Juror  of  embellishment; 

the  outlet  was  safe,  and  the  inlet  he  would  have  built  a  new  Rome  if 

■tire,  where  the  income  was  grow-  he  had  found  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 

iDg,andthe  posseasor  had  no  trouble  naked;  he  found  it  full  of  ruins,  and 

in  its  growth — was  the  most  popu-  he  spent  bis  ener^es  in  petcbing 

lar  invention  imaginable.    Clement  what  he  would  have  taken  delight 

raised  the  money.    His  successors  in  creating. 

found  the  simplicity  of  the  expedi-        The  history  of  all  national  debts 

entadmirably adapted totheir tastes,  is  the  same;   if  we  except  that  of 

and  they  continued  to  raise  the  mo-  President  Jackson's  empire,  where, 

ney,  and  swell  the  debt,  until  Sixtua  however,  the  experiment  is  too  green, 

v.,  a  man  of  vigour,  who  ought  to  the  country  too  unfinished,  and  the 

bave  lived  in  later  times,  gave  the  precariousness  of  public  power  in 

last  £nish  to  the  system,  by  raising  a  cabinets  and  councUs  too  annua/,  to 

loon  of  ten  millions  of  crowns  at  snffer  the  natural  course  of  things, 

once— a   prodigious  sum  in  those  But  America  will  yet  hftve  her  na- 

tjmes,  and  hoarding  enough  of  it  to  tional  debt  in  full  vigour,  like  hec 

have  bought  the  whole  baronage  of  more  civilized  ancestors.    The  Ro- 

Rome>  man  treasury  never  put  a  ducat  In 

But  the  interest  miMf  be  paid,  and  progress  to  psy  off  its  dehL    The 

Waless  he  were  inclined  to  bring  the  money  of  the  Vaeabili  went  in  feasts 

fMebodings  of  the  people  upon  hie  and  fasts,  in  the  erection  of  a  new 

bead,  there  must  be  some  prospect  opera  houae,  or  the  hire  of  a  new 

offered  of  defraying  the  principal  at  ballerina,  or  drestes  de  chant,ot  in  the 

Rome  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  pensions  of  a  whole  host  of  nephews 

jaturity.    Sixtus  had  found  his  go-  and  nieces,  who  suddenly  came  to 

verament  thronged  with  sinecurists.  light  upon  the  aiyiouncement  that 

A  duller  financier  would  have  at-  dieir  uaeU  was  elected  by  the  Car- 

lempted  to   relieve    the  slate    by  diniils  to  carry  the  keys  of  St  Peter, 

extlnguJahloff    the  sinecures.     But  and  for  whom  the  venerable  head  of 

Italian    subtilty   saw    further  into  the  state  felt  all  the  emotions  of  pa- 

.Ihings,    Be  put  ail  the  sinecurea  tgt  temity.    The  legacy  of  public  debt 

to  taU,    They  were  all  for  life — ■  which  Sixtus  bequeathed   for  the 

wcve  named  Vaeabili  from  their  na-  perplexity  of  future  generations,  to 

ture,  and  brought  in  a  quiet  income  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  of 

of  vbout  eight  per  cent  for  their  pur-  crowns,  gradually  mounted  to  thirty, 

diase  money.     It  was  in  fact  but  forty,  titlat  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 

another  mode  of  borrowing  money  tury  it  was  fifty,  or  a  little  short  of 

by  aanulty  at  eight  per  cent    Thus  twelve  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

ve  find  all  our  modem  expedients  "   And  what  are    twelve    millions 

anticipated.    The  practical  mconve-  sterling?"  will  the  English  man  of 

nieuce  of  having  so  many  placemen  clubs  and  coffeehousessay,aahe  runs 

with  nothing  to  do,  the  contempt  down  the  tremendous  columns  of  our 

tluown  upon  all  efficient  govern-  Easter  budget    Yet  even  our  angry 

ment  office  by  their  connexion  with  politician    should    remember,    that 

Ikis  swarm  of  idlers,  and  the  gene-  what  is  but  twelve  millions  in  Eng- 

ral  d^radation  of  public  honours  land,  would  be  at  any  period  four 

by  this  traffic  and  sate,  were  matters  times  the  value  in  Italy;  and  tbat^ 

K  no  conuderation  to  the  thorough  from  the  universal  rise  of  ei^ensee, 

twr«ofinouey,andpa8sion  for  power,  public  and  private,  in  every  country, 

tkat.iDada  the  character  of  Sixtus.  forty-eight  milL' 

Tha  proceeds  of  the  Vaeabili  had  would  go  as  far 

'iMaB.  nominally  intended  to  form  a  now.    On  this 

aiskiDgfund.  But  Sixtus  found  bet-  F^wl  debt,  at  t 

.tmr.  gnwloyment  for  the  money  fn  eenth  ceat«tT3, 

jUttlgufi^  ibrQugh  ail  the  European  {uea^uted  ^^  t 

eourte  vntL  oae  part,  and  bLuwjng  poiinda  Btei\\i 

^iircbea  andpalacea  with  Ae  Other,  atill  dwud^ 
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dmltiilttliiiii-^^iluit'Hbbtit  anold^ 
hill  bdftide  our  raouatain.  But  we 
XMMt  Meolleot,  too,  the  diffiBrenoe  ia 
the  groandt  of  the  two  acoumula^ 
tlotiBi  thejOvesBure  of  the  whole 
defenee  of  Burope  on  England,  the 
indefatigdile  labour,  the  impregnable 
reslstanoe,  the  unequalled  triumph; 
that  we  had  to  support  the  credit 
of  every  failing  e:i:chequer,  from  the 
Pole  to  the  Line ;  that  we  had  to  re« 
cruit  every  rising  army,  and  refit 
every  beaten  one;  to  fight  for  one 
khig  in  his  last  ditch,  and  to  earry 
another  to  his  last  colony ;  to  teach 
the  Russians  to  stand  fire,  and  to 
help  the  Grand  Turk  to  pay  for  his 

gunpowder ;  that  we  were  the  sol^ 
iers  and  sailors  of  every  shore  and 
sea,  the  bottleholders  or  the  cham<- 
pions  of  every  battle ;  that  we  were 
the  suppliers  of  Portugal  with  port^ 
of  ^pain  with  oom^  of  Italy  with 
macaroni,  and  of  Turkey  vnth  opium  | 
that  we  were  the  bakers,  the  brewers, 
and  the  bankers  of  mankind,  busy 
with  the  paupers  and  patriots  of  the 
(gdtth,  from  Lima  to  Liabrador,  and 
from  Labrador  round  the  world  to 
Loo  Choo ;  England  the  fighter,  the 
fbotman,  like  factotum  of  the  univer- 
tal  family  of  man. 

What  was  this  stirring  life  to  the 

glded  sofas  and  lazy  purple  of  Rome, 
eding  onbeccaficoes,  and  cooling  its 
fingers  in  vases  of  rose  water,  pining 
over  a  picture,  or  panting  after  a 
canzone  ?  The  nation  boutiquiere 
has  been  in  the  right  after  all,  in  spite 
of  the  whole  legion  of  Cardinal!  and 
Prelati.  Foreigners  let  their  money 
slip  through  their  fingers.  England 
may  throw  it  away.  But  she  has 
something  to  remember  for  it  She 
has  name,  and  fame,  and  activity,  and 
health  for  it  All  may  be  paupers 
alike,  and  this  is  the  natural  conclu- 
sion of  all.  But  let  us  be  contented 
with  our  fate.  Nations  are  not  like 
men ;  no  nation  ever  dies  rich.  But 
Yet  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  die 
like  broken  up  spendthrifts,  vnrapped 
in  the  remnants  of  their  finery,  in  the 
workhouse.  Let  England  die,  if  die 
she  most^  like  her  own  soldiers  and 
sailors,  without  a  shilling,  and  not 
caring  a  straw  about  the  matter ;  die 
faiacoon,  hi^h  and  hot-blooded  to  the 
lasty  and  finished  by  a  blow  worthy 
to  end  the  life  of  the  bold ! 
(FbismtUwAonarifiea  to  the  praise 
if  the  ^  TMu  iUma  vironun,    hai 


drawn  ua  awtay  from  Ae  hiitevyr  •# 
Papal  finance.  In  what  proportioii 
the  glass  runa  down  within  the  Imt. 
few  years,  is  difficult  to  say,  in  a 
country  where  there  are  no  eommit* 
tees  of  supply  open  to  the  worlds  n» 
chancellors  of  the  exchequer  to  make 
a  hebdomadal  discovery  of  the  na« 
tional  bankruptcy,  and  no  Humea 
and  Burdetts  to  threaten  ^em  with 
the  scaffold  for  the  deficit  of  a  far- 
thing. But  we  may  follow  the  in- 
stinct of  nature,  and  pledge  ourselves 
that  French  visits  and  Papal  restore- 
tions,  insurrections  once  a  month, 
and  Austrian  marches  to  put  them 
down,  have  not  reinforced  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Papal  purse  since,  and  thai 
the  Luoghi  di  Monte,  the  national 
debt,  is  swelling  as  rapidly  as  ever* 
Forty  years  ago,  the  interest,  even  at 
three  per  cent,  had  reduced  the  go- 
vernment income  to  a  little  mofQ 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  crowns^ 
(about  L.d95,000  sterling.) 

Braschi,  Pius  VL,  a  graceful  and- 
accomplished  man,  very  ill  used  by 
his  enemies  the  French,  and  not  muoh 
better  used  by  his  friends  the  Aus-* 
trians,  added  his  own  extravagance 
to  the  debt  He  was  by  nature  a  proi- 
jector,  and,  if  he  bad  been  without  a 
shilling  of  other  men's  money,  would 
probably  have  made  a  fortune.  But 
as  Pope,  he  was  more  naturally  amu^^ 
sed  in  wasting  a  treasury.  Every 
government  has  always  some  pro- 
blem in  petto,  some  peculiar  hobby 
on  which  it  rides,  till  poverty  forces 
it  to  dismount  The  Homan  hobby 
has  been  for  a  thousand  years  the 
draining  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
Braschi's  riding  this  hobby  cost 
the  people  nearly  half  a  million  of 
English  pounds,  the  loss  of  lives  to 
a  considerable  amount,  and  gaini^d 
nothing  in  return  but  an  obvious  inn 
crease  of  the  miasmata.  The  conclu- 
sion seems  to  be,  that  the  pestilence 
holds  its  ground  by  right  of  naturou 
and  that  neither  Pope  nor  Cardinal 
will  ever  eject  it  We  shall  notcomei 
to  this  conclusion,  until  we  see  the 
question  fairly  tried  by  an  Enfflisti 
engineer,  with  English  money,  Engw 
lish  workmen,  and  an  army  of  steam 
engines.  But  the  impression  produi 
ced  by  so  many  centuries  of  failure 
isy  that  the  Pontine  j!if  arshes  are  Ip* 
reclaimable.  They  lie  too  low  foe. 
drainage,  and  Uie  utmost  that  can  b^ 
done  iatota^<&^%«wla^'l«asMi^ 


)d8&f '                            Tk$  Papal  Qmfenmmt  iff: 

Urn  the  pastimgHi  of  c^attliB,  of  vviiiok  in  hii  faco  in  tiie  itroeK  ^ind  ftiMft 

il  roars  grant  numbers  for  the  mar«  the  very  walls  of  his  study,  and  octW 

kets  of  Rome.    But  this  does  not  tered  Aioms  on  the   embroidered 

eaLtinguish  the  miasmata.    The  air  ouahions  of  his  aoUe  de  reeepHotu 

whiok,  siQffularl 7  enough,  seems  to  He  was  an  undone  builder ;  and  Ihs^ 

have  no  offset  on  cattle,  is  the  very  popular  indignation  might  be  taken 

breath  ofmortality  to  man;  ague  and  as  an  omen  of  the  march  of  Na^ 

consumption  hover  over  the  ground  poleon,  which  finally  stripped  him 

for  oyer,  and  the  guards,  herdsmen,  of  his  pictures,  his  purse,  his  Pope* 

and  few  inhabitants,  are  all  but  yolun*'  dom,  his  personal  liberty,  and  loaoed 

teers  for  the  grave.  him  wiw  all  the  otiier  alliterative^ 

The  history  of  a  district  that  so  evils  that  could  weigh  down  tibe 

stubbornly  defies  the  skill  of  man,  tiara  of  the  handsomest  and  moat 

has  had  so  long  and  close  a  connec*  luckless  of  priests  and  potentates* 

tion  with  the  mother  city  of  Europe,  He  had,  for  his  own  misfortune  and 

might  make  a  very  ingenious  book,  the  laughter  of  Rome,  inscribed  over 

One  effectual  and  easy  cure  for  the  the  entrance  of  his  sacristy  the  fol» 

pestilence  that  perpetually  breeds  in  lowing  characters  x-^ 

marshes  at  once,  which  their  level  p;;^,j^  ^^^^  flagitabant, 

would  allow  in  all  directions;  but  pj^, yi.  Pont :  Max:  fedt,  perfccltqoe.- 

the  value  of  the  pasture  acts  too  foiv  ^ 

eibly  on  Roman  avarice  for  a  mea*  Among  a  thousand  poetic  faisults^ 

sare  which  would  restore  health  to  an  angry  neophyte  of  the  republie 

an  immense  extent  of  territory,  and  thus  posted  up  his  opinion  under 

probably  save  Rome  itself  from  the  the  inscription ;— 

iacuTBions  of  the  ««fa«a,  graduallr  «  PabUca!  M«»tW*    Mod  psbUia  t.«k 

spreading  over  every  quarter  of  the  »""»>  **»•»*••    ««» iwyw  ti^« 

•*Kher  exploit  of  Bn«cM'»  love  ^  "^^  ^«~^'  '»'•  *«•  *'^" 

for  throwing  down  and  building  up.  The  general  Papal  adminiairatlott 

marked  the  temper  of  the  age.    He  is  as  curious  as  its  finance.    AM  ther 

marched  a  troop  of  bricklayers  and  provinces  have  a  species  of  viceroySj^ 

masons  against  the  old  temple  of  vested  with  authority  to  ju^e  In  all 

Venus,  standing  by  St  Peter's,  a  work-  cases  except  capital  ones.    But  the 

so   strongly  bearing  the  marks  of  three  important  provinces  of  Bolog- 

ancient  genius,  that  it  had  earned  na,  Ferrara,  and  Homagna  (or  Raven^ 

the  panegyric  of  Michael  Angelo.  na),  called  the  Three  Lections,  firom 

There  was  doubtless  some  barbarism  their  being  governed  by  Legates  a  la* 

in  pulling  this  down  to  make  way  for  terey  Cardinals  delegated  by  the  Pope 

a  new  Sacristy  to  St  Peter's.   But  it  every  three  years.  Imply  powers  m 

was  a  barbarism  which,  the  year  be->  their  governors  little  inferior  to  those 

fore,  would  not  have  excited  a  mur-  of  the  Pope  himself.    Next  to  those 

ttiur — a  century  before  would  have  is  the  President  of  Urbino,  a  prelate 

been  panegyrized,  and  in  the  true  governor,  whose  appointment  dilfenr 

ages  of  Romish  supremacy  would  nrom  that  of  the  governors  of  tiia 

hAve  entitled  the  overtbrower  to  can-  Legations  in  being  ^  during  plea- 

onization.  But  Brascbi  had  fallen  ^  on  sure."  Over  all  the  cities,  idso,  tnere 

Ovll  days  and  evil  times."  The  French  Hre  governors,  prelates,  correspondr 

phihaophes  had  been  lecturing  the  ing  to  our  magistrates  of  tiie  higher 

Romans,  without  much  conscious-  order.    Over  the  towns  that  are  not 

of  their  having  so  classic  a  pn-  honoured  with  the  name  of  cities  are 


piUaffe ;  piety  was  no  longer  to  be  governors  by  briefs  as  being  appoint* 

fbnira  in  Dullding  sacristies,  nor  was  ed  by  the  Pope's  brief;  and  over 

y«ius  thought  to  be  altogether  so  the  villages  are  commissaries,  ap- 

dltresputable  a  rival  to  the  St  Ur-  pointed  by  patent  of  the  Secretary 

Milas  and  St  Bridgets  of  the  most  of  State.  The  two  latter  dasses  form 

enusineand  apocryphal  of  all  calen-  almost  the  only  exception  to  tiie 

dlff*.    The  wnole  wit  of  the  rising*  monopolyof  office  by  the  ^cib^qkA^ 

generation  was  poured  upon  the  nn*  They  axe  not  T^<\nn%^  \ci\m  -^TiviMa^. 

whnmMte  FopeSs  head.     Pan  and  and  they  msy  tn«n\i^  Tnaer^A&TD«^ 

pMiquiuMdiB  hamted  bia  pillow,  fieit*  They  nnvst  b«  Aottoi%  ^  \vif  ^>^!»>aK 


a*^ 


TkeP^^pcU  Oovi^rmneiU^ 
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th|9  ifl.nofc  Ji.Yierf.cujqabrouui  acquire- 
mcjiii  l^me,  Bella  the  diploma  aa 
A%  sells  eTQry  thing.  The  honour 
in  this  case  Is  cheap;  it  is  sold  for 
about  three  guineas. 

But  the  great  machine  of  the  state 
is  the  Sagra  Consulta,  nearly  equi- 
valent to  our  Privj  Council  and 
Court  of  King's  Bench  combined* 
It  Is  a  tribunal  exercising  a  judicial 
authority  over  the  whole  state,  ex- 
cepting the  city  of  Rome  itself,  which 
is  under  local  governors.  This  body 
consists  of  a  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  who  acts  as  president,  a 

£  relate  as  secretary,  ana  eight  pre- 
ites  called  ponenti^  who  have  all 
eaual  voices  in  the  decision.  The 
whole  state  is  divided  into  eight  dis- 
tricts, for  each  of  which  one  of  those 
prelates  is  the  ponente^  agent,  or 
general  functionary.  Their  cogni- 
zance is  formidable,  though  solely 
Qver  criminal  cases.  The  governor 
ojf .  the  city  where  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted, makes  his  jeport  to  the  po* 
nente  of  the  district,  who  examines 
Hhe  matter,  and  makes  his  report  to 
the  body;  who  again,  by  a  plurality 
of  voies,  decide  on  the  sentence. 
The  secretary  then  reports  to  the 
Pope,  who  signifies  his  decision  by 
an  order,  which  returns  to  the  body 
fo  be  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary. 

This  Ediews  like  deliberation,  but 
\tB  effects  are  equivalent  to  the  most 
cruel  tjrranny.  The  first  step  in 
every  instance  is  to  throw  Ihe  ac- 
cused into  prison ;  and  of  all  loath- 
some places  an  Italian  prison  is  the 
most  loathsome.  There,  squalid, 
starving,  stript  of  his  property,  and 
wearing  away  health,  intelligence, 
and  life,  the  wretched  prisoner  must 
wait  for  the  deliberations  of  the 
Sagra  Consulta,  deliberations  which 
linger  through  years. 

The  process  of  the  trial  is  a  fac- 
simile of  the  memorable  system  of 
the  Inquisition.  All  is  secrecy.  The 
prisoner  is  never  suffered  to  confront 
the  accuser.  The  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  are  all  taken  down  in  pri- 
vate by  a  notary ;  the  witnesses 
themselves  are  not  suffered  to  read 
over  their  oWn  depositions.  The 
witnesses  for,  or  against,  are  never 
confronted  with  the  accused ;  he  is 
never  suitlered  even  to  know  who 
they  are»  When  the  depositions  are 
^inapfeie,  tite  accused  is  brought  up 


to  be  examined  by  4N»t«0n«i  jscMqr 
and  one  of  theinferiov-judgpeaj^  m 
other  words,  brought  up  ^yh^-ufigftii 
to  criminate  himself  if  theiease  |)0r 
one  which  might  involve  :a^9tepoer 
of  deadi,  the  accused  who  pleaded^, 
not  guilty,  or  refused  to  makeibiior'' 
self  a  criminal,  was  put  to  the-tpp- 
ture.  But  this  most  inhuman  firo>: 
cess  has  been  disused.  However^- 
the  dungeon,  the  bread  and  watei^ 
and  the  utter  uncertainty  of  trials  are 
still  torture  enough,  if  the  unfortur*: 
nate  man  had  never  felt  a  thumil^^ 
screw,  nor  had  a  spine  dislocated  hp 
the  rack.  The  absurdity  of  usbif^ 
torture  as  an  instrument  of  trulllw^ 
could  not  be  more  clearly  evidenoed: 
tiian  by  the  Roman  practice.  If  tbs^ 
most  innocent  man  gave  way  undmt 
his  agony,  he  was  pronounced  guilty. 
If  the  most  guilty  had  the  hardihoods 
of  nerve  to  refuse  all  confessioiL  xmt 
der  the  torture,  he  was^  after  q.  fem  i 
experiments  on  the  toughnesa  of  hisi 
sinews,  pronounced  innocent, ;  aod«i 
incapable  of  being  pronounced  gtiilti^: 
let  the  proofs  be  however  powerful,  j 
Thus  all  was  in  favour  of  ruffigiii^m*^' 
The  hardy  constitution  of  the  j^ 
ber  and  highway  assassin,  was  hiSI' 
defence ;  wnile  the  feebler  frame -of 
the  honest  citizen,  or  the  roan  ef 
study  and  seclusion,  was  an  evidence 
of  crime,  and  betrayed  him  to  ruin. 
It  forms  a  striking  feature  in  all 
foreign  tribunals  that  their  prejudicOr 
is  against  the  accused,  and  this  espe* 
cially  in  countries  where  espionage 
is  a  common  expedient  of  all  classes^ 
where  conscience  is  solved  by  six^ 
pence  and  a  confessional,  and  where 
accusation  is  notoriously  made  oil 
the  slightest  and  Uie  most  nefarious 
grounds.  While,  among  us,  though 
accusation  is  rare,  and  therefore  to 
be  presumed,  not  made  but  on  valid 
grounds,  the  prejudice  is  wholly  in 
favour  of  the  accused.  In  the  foreign 
tribunal,  the  onus  lies  on  the  acctt- 
sed ;  in  the  English  on  the  accuser. 
In  the  one  the  business  of  the  judge 
is,  not  to  shew  that  the  accused  has 
justice,  but  that  he  cannot  escape.; 
This  purpose  is  evidendy  less  to  se- 
cure the  ends  of  truth,  than  to  vIbk 
dicate  the  strictness  of  the  laws; 
the  accuser  is  the  favourite  of  the 
court,  the  accused  is  the  victim.  The 
judge  performs,  the  lawyerexamiaea 
ana  cross-examineSf  t^ewbeatsaed 
terrifies ;  ihe  ^ic^si^ki^^'^iViAi^^  V^ 


1A9S^''  3%0  PapalGtmnoitthf.  StS 

«C«Mnt(i«cMr(>iMdeai8ltenmd,bMt'       Hie 

KM  doWi^  but  tbe  judre  edns  the  fineme 

HsDMltsttf  B  Buccemful  ininlster  bf  that' t 

Utib  'verbal  torture ;  the  accufted  is  ISsaj  : 

h>ii|;ed,  Bndthe  tribunsttriuraphatn  telle  ii 

tlie   proof  that   it    has  cleferaesB  Hplnnii 

egOugb  to  hang.  EveiiinFraiice,the  clotba. 

mtijeatf  of  justice,  which  consists  in  arcfaan 

ita  foiroess,  is  perpetually  insulted  they  conquer  tbe  enemy  by  ilog^ii^, 

by  tiiis  passion  tor  conTiction.    The  bread  and  water,  and  masses  perpe- 

judge  with  UB  is  counsel  for  the  de-  tual, — a  sufficient    conftast  to  the' 

Mndant,  if  he  has  no  other.    The  life  of  a  promenader  of  the  Piazza- 

■    '       •     "  •  .  r      .,  ^  Spagna,  a  free  TraiteveTtna,  or  a. 

, .._.... .  prima  cantatrice  of  the  Theatre  of 

Well  may  England  rejoice  in  her  lot ;  the  Phisnix;  but  not  a  bad  retire- 

aad  manly  and  vigorous  may  be  her  ment,  after  all,  for  the  most  calami-. 

efforts  to   retMD    tbe  Conslttution  tous  of  fallen  potentates,  a  failing 

Wliicta  has  made  her  the  depositary  of  beauty.    The  Sagra  Consulla,  in  sA- 

a)l  tbe  best  principles  of  law,  free-  dition  to  its  functions  of  iEnprisonii^ 

domj  and  reltrion.  and  hanging,  is  the  board  of  quaiau-. 

-  There  are  but  few  executions  In  tine.    Like  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if. 

RMBe,foTtheTe,asin  all  other  places,  its  point  kills,  its  rust  cures;  it  slaya 

be chieftrimes  are  committed  among  and  it  keeps  alive.    But  as  we  are 

the  rabble;  and  they  seldom  w^t  for  now  national  startled  by  f ears  of. 

thetardierprocessofAelaw.  Where  pestilence,  there  is  some  interest  in. 

weulprlt  may  be  shut  up  in  bis  dun-  even  the  detail  of  Roman  quarantine., 
geon  for  half-a-dozen  years  from  the        The  Papal  States  are  notoiiauRljc 

time  of  his  sentence  till  ita  execu-  surrounded  by  pestilence.     Mah»- 

tion,  rabble  vengeance  is  not  much  met  bequeathed  the  legacy  to  his. 

disposed  to  trust  to  the  tribunals,  converts,  and  in  the  mods  of  tha- 

The  knife  is  a  speedier  mode  of  set-  Moslem  the  plague  never  dies.  If  ^f : 

fflng  their  injuries.    Stab  is  given  is  not  sweeping  the  turbans  of  Con? 

for  stab.    The  oppressor,  the  betray-  stantinople,  it  is  doing  justice  on  the 

er,  or  ^e  robber.  Is  run  through  the  sheepskin  caps  of  Shiraz  and  Teh£- 

midriff  with  a  stiletto.    The  matter  ran.    If  it  is  not  breaking  up  the' 

ia  settled,  and  jiutice  troubles  her-  Tartar  encampments  on  tbe  shores  of 

self  no  more  upon  the  subject.  the  Baikal,  It  is  waging  war  against 

A  remarkable  exception  is  made  In  the  harems  of  Morocco;  if  not  at 

the  case  of  priests  and  women,  Capi-  Morocco,  it  is  atXairo;  and  if  not  at 

tat  punishment  cannot  touch  them.  Cairo,  it  is  peace-making  between 

The  priest,  let  him  be  thief,  seducer,  the  rival  butcliers  of  Tripoli  and  Tu- 

conapirator,  or  assassin.  Is  never  to  nis,  by  slaying   tbe  population  of 

exhibit  on  a  scaffold.  He  goes,  at  the  both.    But  it  is  always  alive,  alwaya 

worst,  only  into  perpetual  confine-  in  action,  and  always  hovering  round. 

ment  in  the  House  of  Correction —  the  states  of  his  Holiness.    Every 

ibv  Ergaitolo.  There  he  has  nothing  wind  that  blows  may  bring  it,  and 

to  do,  and  does  nothing.  Heniayread  by   the  help  of    a    Mediterranean 

hla  breviary,  and  he  must  hear  mass  sloop,  which  will  bring  any  thing,  a 

once  a  day  ;  tJiere  end  bis  troubles.  Levant  captain,  who  will  swear  any 

He  la  fed  by  the  Pope,  until  his  be-  thing,  and  a  Jew  pedlar,  wlio  will 

nefactor  grows    weary   of    feeding  buy  anything,  a  pair  of  pantaloons 

him  {  aa  he  becomes  burdensome,  be  may  spread  mortality,  at  any  hour, 

becoEBes  virtuous ;  bis  days  In  this  from  tbe  peasant  that  starves  in  hia. 

KniMn  purgatory  now  rapidly  short-  hut  to  the  Pope  that  revels  in  his 

ten)  M  last  he  is  discovered  to  be  palace,  from  Loretto  or  Civita  Vec- 

(igononce  more.  The  padre  Ckerieo  chia  to  the  Vatican, 
vonehfls  for  his  ssintship,  and  he  is        In  the  midst  of  this  perpetual. peril 

let  looae  nptm  mankind  again.  If  he  even  Roman  laziness  is  acdfe,  and 

dlea  In  confinement,  he  is  still  better  Papal  slumber  is  awake ;  ana.n<)U»,^ 

off.  He  it  absolved,  antrfnted,  wnp-  can  be  a  mora  con\Vi\,<;v(t^'^S6S.  ^ 

p«A*'li>tbeweds«fDominI(^''aad  the  ■vsjhie  oi  y "" "^  *" 

tmtdlnetti^besnn.  BUl^ect,  V    " 
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Tk0  Peg^ai  ChpnUmekii 
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eonmum  >Urllflno6  Mn  tiias  seeiire 
from  on*  of  the  most  horrid  of  all 
evils,  «8  well  tt  the  most  lubtle, 
permaiient,  and  apparently  iincon- 
trolhible  by  man. 

The  two  chief  Roman  health-of- 
fices are  those  of  Givita  Vecchia  and 
Ancona.  Immediately  on  the  arri« 
val  of  the  vessel,  the  captain  comes 
on  shore  to  an  appointed  spot,  which 
is  palisadoed,  to  prevent  communi- 
cation. Then  his  bill  of  health  is 
read  to  the  health-commissary,  who, 
if  he  has  any  suspicion  of  the  vessel, 
receives  the  bill  in  a  pair  of  tongs, 
and  smokes  it  over  burning  straw 
before  he  reads  it  If  the  report  be 
favourable,  the  rest  of  the  crew  are 
ordered  to  appear,  and  are  then 
singly  examined.  If  all  be  well,  they 
are  admitted  to  free  pratique.  If  any 
remain  sick  on  board,  the  port  physi- 
cian visits  them;  if  they  are  sick  of  the 
pestilence,  the  captain  and  crew  are 
marched  back  on  board,  and  the  un« 
lucky  doctor  is  forced  to  take  up  his 
quarters  with  them,  until  the  infec- 
tion is  fully  developed  or  extinguish- 
ed. Guards  are  set  over  the  vessel, 
and  on  the  shore,  to  prevent  commu- 
nication. If  the  plaffue  appears  une- 
quivocally, the  goods  are  either  burnt 
in  the  Lazaretto,  or  if  the  captain  ob- 
ject to  that,  they  are  put  on  board, 
and  the  vessel  is  ordered  to  put  to 
sea,  on  pain  of  being  fired  into  and 
sunk  at  her  moorins's.  There  is  also 
a  perpetual  Board  of  Health,  consist- 
ing of  the  governor  of  the  district, 
and  five  other  magistrateis,  who  assist 
the  Commissaiy  in  person,  each  for 
a  week.  In  any  peculiar  case,  the 
Commissary  has  the  power  to  call 
them  together.  Their  votes  and  opi- 
nions are  transmitted  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Sagra  ConsuUa.  The  af- 
fair is  taken  into  consideration  by 
that  body;  and  in  the  meantime, 
whh  a  wise  precaution  against  con- 
sequences, the  vessel  ana  crew  are 
kept  in  strict  quarantine.  No  bill  of 
health  from  the  Levant  or  the  coast 
of  Barbary  will  avail.  All  arrivals 
from  either  are  looked  on  as  coming 
from  a  land  of  pestilence ;  and  are 
destined  to  quarantine.  The  most 
important  reflection  for  us  is,  that  by 
the  help  of  these  arrangements,  plain 
a»d  manageable  as  they  are,  ^e  Ro- 
man States  have,  for  a  vast  length  of 
tiat^  been  eeeured  &om  the  pmgue. 
lie  caoetruction  of  the  P^pid  CiK 


binet  is  rimplei  It  mty^BaiaidtA  ojbiw^ 
sitt  of  three  ministers,  the  6hyve#nte* 
of  Rome,  the  Pope's  Auditor,  and HUl* 
Cardinal  Vicar,  three  offioevi,  ■  ea^< 
once  possessed  of  very  high  pm<MMl' 
functions.  The  Governor  m  Bioiim' 
is  always  a  prelate.  He  has  a  •hev]r 
establishment,  and  in  the  atreets  te 
attended  with  a  guapd.  He  maybe 
considered  as  the  representative  of 
^e  Pope's  temporal  power.  Butthfar 
chiefs  present  occupations  aretiioao' 
of  a  head  of  the  police.  He  decides . 
in  a  large  extent  of  dvil  and  erimk 
nal  cases  ;  the  majority  of  which  in 
Rome,  however,  have  dwindled  down' 
into  quarrels  between  ^e  mol^  or 
chicaneriea  between  ahopkeepera.' 
One  section  of  the  Rwnan  ^urisdio*' 
tiou  deserves  remark  for  its  ecmnee* 
tion  with  the  general  tendoicy  to  cori- 
minate  the  accused.  If  a  aervMrt 
charges  his  employer  with  withhold^' 
ing  his  due,  the  first  precesa  of  tlM< 
court  is  to  order  the  employelp  !»• 
stantly  to  deposit  the  sum  demandii: 
ed  in  the  hands  of  its  offi^eet^-^iffl^ 
cult  as  it  may  be  for  him  to  procnre^' 
or  utterly  groundless  as  the  demand 
may  be  on  the  face  of  it— or  he  must 
give  adequate  security  for  the  sum, 
or  be  imprisoned  at  onoe.  The  omuf 
still  rests  upon  the  accused,  flsr  he 
is  compelled  to  prove  that  the  aociK 
ser  has  spoken  falsely,  instead  of 
the  natural  process  compelling  the 
accuser  to  prove  that  he  nas  spoken 
the  truth ;  and  as  the  defendant's 
own  oath  goes  for  nothing,  he  must 
look  about  for  witnesses  of  a  trans- 
action, which,  in  nine  instanees^  has 
no  witnesses,  or  be  condemncid  to 
pay  the  whole  demand.  In  this  mode 
half  a  dosen  rogues,  by  conspiring 
against  any  man,  may  lock  up  hit 
whole  property  in  the  Governor^ 
bands,  and  while  he  is  not  indebted 
a  shilling  in  the  world,  may  strip 
him  of  every  shilling.  The  practice 
among  a  people  singularly  fraudulent 
by  nature,  and  who  in  all  cases  pre- 
fer the  circuitous  way  to  the  strslght 
one,  must  produce  a  prodigkHis 
quantity  of  nraud,  offensive  an4  de- 
fensive. An  amusing  story  on  tMs- 
point  is  told  of  an  Englishman  acad 
his  Roman  lawyer. 

The  English  Miior  bad  resided  at 
Rome  but  a  few  months,  whfn  he 
was  waited  en  by  a  succession  of 
dealeTS  In  virHi,  who^  to  his  aalonish^ 
meat,  cam^  ue^  \o  a^<d\  trnmsfiAk 


^mm  JMiriVwiilW  wU  UmauJM,.  mUa  Iti  my  bit*  tlis  OmmmhV 

bwHi'tavdvnMd'MpatMt  of  Hikflb  howukold,  wd U«jpralMMhipord«b- 

bH)Rll':>JpkaB«llbtiMt(iutflHtkito  «d  tlie  buuBMa  of  the  Court  to  ba 

l^PgUflEii-and'  nwct  Into  TBgo,  ptM  conoluded  with  th«  otmoat  oxpwlU 

ti|fii»JU»<aiiinlMt  of  tfaei*  mMriU  in  tjon.    The  adfooate  mUlo^  <n  tho 

T«iwd  B>gIi*b|Uid,  fiBsUydoolBriDg  E»gUihaiaii.    *<  You  nwy  now  order 

tlwt  Ue  otHj  Mewer  would  be  the  your  horaeo,"  «^il  h«)  "wo  hav« 

horao-wUp  or  (he  horafrp<Mid,  put  geiaed  our  mum." 

tk»  whole  depuutlan  to  tho  roul  "Bravo!"Baidthec1ieiit,"ofcovr«« 

dmradiawblaaiepeofbiafWMw.  you  ihewed  tbat  the  fel Iowa  could 

Nom  day,  howeMf,  bo  waa  wallod  doI  pro?a  mj  ever  having  ordarad 

OBbjomoMfnrmidablaraqulBitloD,  their  truraperf  ?" 

i*  the  thapa  of  asa  of  the  Go*er-  "Quitetha  oontraij,"  aaid  the ad- 

nor'a  Sbirri,  mrdaring  his  attendance  vooate;  "  tkef  proved  ihe  hot,  and 

with  M*  motuf  bt  futKlUm,  oa  pain  proved  It  bv  no  leu  than  tweniy 

of  being  Bent  to  jalL      There  are  wltaaiiaa,  who  all  awore  that  they 

DM  Habou  Corpuaea,   or  Inaolvent  had  seen  jou  order  them." 

Ae(a,  nor  anjr  of  the  Bngllah  frlp-  The  Engl  tab  man  prone  unoed  that 

pM7     of    rlghH    and    wrongs  In  eKpreaaloD.whluhmakes  Ruchafigure 

Roipq)  ail  ia  aoHd  paTmeat,  plain  lathe  mouth  of  the  BrlUah  aailor, 

proaocutloii,  and  jail  for  life.    The  aod  whioh  Figaro  declarea  to  be  "  'a 

BMUahinandevotodPope.OoTemoT,  /ondde  la  langue." 

ai)d dealera  in  wrtu,  to  we  Dii  buhm,  ''  But  how  di^  you  beat  tlieni  ?" 

and   drove  tq  a  ftuqoua  advocate.  <■  Swearing  againat  tbeai  would  bo 

**  V^UMtf  you  never  bought  thla  five  of  no  uae,  ao  I  brouglic  fivo-and- 

hiwdnid'crowna  of  bronses,  i)or  thie  twenty  witnemea  to  awear  that  ^y 

tbouaand  orowna  worth  of  Intaglios,  mw  yoa  pay  for  them.    The  fcUewe 

noF  tMa  tbrtv  thovaand  t  -    ■"  were  not  prepared  for  tUa,  and  you 

**  Three  tbouaandfiiriear'ezcldm-  gained  your  cause." 

OjAtheEngiiahman,  "  do  you  take  ige  ThePope'a  Auditor  is  nearly  equt- 

ffwama^naD?  Ihaveiiotboi(gbttix-  valent.to  oi|r  Lord  CfaaqceDort  he  la 

peBce-werth  of  titair  gewnwa  since  Ae  supreme  judge  in  civil  cauaes, 

I  oODM  into  Romc^  afii  1  intend  to  but  la  not  restricted  to  the  rules  o|^ 

leavsit  to-morrow,  without  the  pur-  limitations  of  the  other  trlbi)Dala.  91a 

tiaae  of  so  ntach  as  a  aleevoAtut.  usual  method  Is  to  determine  any 

tim.^  peculiar  point  of  law  whlcbmayhsve 

"Thenyou  Intend topaytbe money,  arisen,  and  then  remit  the  cause  to 

of  eourser'aaid  the  advocate.  the  Inferior  trlbunala.  He  decides  all 

*■  Not  a  paul,"  aald  the  EttgHsh-  malterabroogbtbefgrehiqi  In  equity, 

man  i  "  1  can  swear  that  I  sever  saw  He  has  another  point  of  resemblaDce 

t)w  yellow  visage  of  one  of  these  raa-  to  theLordCbBiioellor,(whoae  ofBce, 

cah  before."  Indeed,  as  It  woa  originally  held  by 

The  advocate  at  length,  however,  churchmen,  may  be  but  an  liqproved 

Baoeeeded  In  bringing  bia  angry  cl|-  copy  of  ike  Roman  Audllora.)    Uig 

eM  to  leave  the  matter  to  hla  manage-  functiona  are  considered  tobesolu^ 

naenti    The  iponey  being  paid  Into  nediatelyconnectedwiththoseoftliQ 

Court,  the  trial  lingered  marvelloua-  heulof  theatate,  orhla&dviaera,that 

ly,  for  this  mw,  b  the  flrat  plaee,  the  tliey  cease  inatanfy  upon  the  Pope'a 

gwili       ■  ■     ■  death.  He  la  named  by  the  Pope  dkr 

navtj  riKff  pkaivrt,  and  though  always  a 

racte  prelate,  he  vacatea  hja  oiBce  on  bo- 

•aoM  tag  appointed  a  Cardinal,  thus  glrlog 

era  i  the  Pope  ao  easy  meaoa  of  setilnf 

tho  1  rid  of  him ;  or  If  he  is  auJhred  to  re< 

upen  main  in  office  afterwards,  it  must  be 

BtiU  aa  pro-auditor,  or  presumed  heum 

fioint  tenen*  for  the  future  Auditor;  and 

at  10  there  are  few  intianoea  where  tU^ 

other  first  act  of  a  Pope  la  (wt  to  diap]ac« 

c«ul^  t^  former  Auditor, 

panl  The  poman  Sonata  atilt  aubatsta. 

Utf  I  Bsv  are  tbe  nighty  bUenl  T 


J0R>' 


Tt0  I^t^M^  CkAmfOUnL 


GdBtferipi' FMiMPS^'th^  m^  of  tiie* 
faseieft  arid^tli^  otirule  didr;  are  now 
a  Bkigid  nobl^f  an  aittomef ,  and  three 
ye^y  justlcMr  The  dismbutors  of  ^ 
kinjg;dom8,aAd  Ob^  chastisers  of  kioffs, 
are=  now  a  court  for  fixing  the  week- 
If  priee  of  butcher's  meat,  and  the 
recovery  of  small  debts.  Such  is  a 
name  I 

The  Cardinal  Vicar,  the  third  great 
officer  of  state,  possesses  very  high 
and  very  active  functions.  In  his 
court,  constituted  of  himself,  an  au- 
ditor, a  prelate  entitled  the  Vicege- 
rent, and  a  prelate  entitled  the  civil 
LuagotenentBy  he  exercises  an  autho- 
rity in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  cases 
within  ten  mites  of  Rome.  Under 
other  modifications  he  exercises  a 
similar  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases. 
But  he  possesses  one  function,  per- 
sonally and  exclusively,  which  alone 
gives  a  very  formidable  power.  As 
Qsrdinal  Vicar,  or  Vicar-General  to 
the  Pope^  he  is  censor  of  the  public 
morals.  By  this  single  authority,  he 
commands  the  liberty  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  state.  Espionage  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  shortsightedarts 
of  alt  the  continental  governments. 
But  Roman  espions^e  is  perpetual- 
and  universal,  and,  with  the  restless- 
ness and  meanness  that  belongs  to 
tbe  unemployed  life  of  monkery,  it 
makes  mischief  out  of  every  thing. 
The  Cardinal  Vicar  has  the  power  of 
arrest  and  conveyance  to  the  dun- 
geon, in  all  instances  of  his  own  ca- 
grice,  or  the  caprice  of  others.  The 
usband  who  wishes  to  get  rid  of  his 
wife,  the  wife  who  plots  against  her 
husband — and  in  the  miserable  sys- 
tem of  Italian  matrimony,  and  the 
habitual  profligacy  of  both  sexes, 
those  bitter  intrigues  and  fierce  se- 
parations are  frequent — ^has  only  to 
influence  the  Cardinal,  or  perhaps 
the  Cardinal's  valet,  or  the  valet's 
valet,  or  a  clerk  in  his  ofiSice;  and 
the  accused  is  privately  seized,  pri- 
vately consigned  to  a  prison,  and. 
Srivately  kept  there  for  years,  or  for 
fe. 

In  England,  a  single  act  of  this 
kind  would  overthrow  a  Ministry, 
and  ^e  existence  of  such  an  office 
would  set  the  kingdom  in  a  flame. 
But  foreigners  are  satisfied  widi 
^rilgring  their  shoiilders^  thanking 
the  l^irgin .tbaii  it  it  not  tfaefr  own. 
i)}  luidi,  aadj^r^paaagMkA  ^Miioaoaa^of 
tbe  transaction  by  going  to  the  ope- 
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ra.r  'Hie  italiao^  as  i»ii^  ;atnheiiiik' 
macapeiBiy  trauUce  hinie«i6i4^t(rll^: 
tle«bout  the  deeds. of  jfiano^nali^iKi 
caors.  A  cloak  that' will-keep  omA  tbal 
rain,  and:  a  cigar,  that  iWiUL'siBokr 
away  the  day^  Mvance  ■.  hini:  atUk  iaih; 
ther  in  the  road  to  happiness. ««  But 
give  him  a  new  punchineUo  fiMTr.tbe' 
streets,  and  a  new  maestro  for  the 
stage,  and  let  dungeons  fr  ow^  firtends. 
disappear,    executioners    flog^  rmid- 
Vicars  and  Vicegerents  ridOvOver-tbi^ 
necks  of  mankind,  the  Italian  entjojyi 
the  supreme  of  felicity.  Revolutiona 
in  Italy  I  There  may  be  a  few  4i«f 
banded  French  bravos,  longyig  £of, 
plunder  and  full  pay  again ;  or  AfeWv 
Droken   commissaries,    thinking.,  of 
the  glorious  times  of  robbery;  bufc 
the  people  have  as  little  sympsJifft 
with  them,  as  they  have  with  Juliitff 
CsBsar  and  the  Tentih  Li^on.  .Tlusi^ 
will  be  no  more  revolution  in.  I^idjri 
than  in  the  bottoms  of  th^^Qpnr 
coffee-cups.      The  priests  rareuUhe! 
masters  Uiere,  and  even  if .  tb^  .^l^opf^ 
should  be  tintemporalized,  whkfc  f^t 
will  not,  by  Austria,  nor  by  JB^r^pfi^ 
until  the  final  change  of  all  J^iH 
pean   institutions   is  at  hand,,,  ^m 
priests  will  twist  the  chain  round 
the  hands,  the  feet,  and  the  throat. of 
the  Italian.  .■...-.  > 

Of  all  states,  the  Roman  is  tfae  mo^A 
plagued  vrith  law.  Every  function** 
ary,  from  the  Pope  to  the  lowest  prie>* 
late,  is  vested  with  judicial  rights  of 
some  kind  or  other;  and  nothing  but 
actual  experience  can  conceive. the 
harassings,  the  expense,  and  the  per^* 
petual  misery,  of  this  teasing  eteiv 
nity  of  legislation.  Independently  of 
the  Segnatura  di  Gtustizta^  a  tribu- 
nal oilawy  strictly  so  mlled,  and  the 
Segnatura  di  Grazia^  which  decides 
by  equity,  is  the  JSoto,  a  sort  of  rcw 
presentative  tribunal  of  the  provinces 
of  Italy,  consisting  of  twelve  prelates, 
of  Rome,  the  Milanese,  Tuscany,  &;c*> 
and  the  Apostolic  Chamber^  consist- 
ing of  fourteen  members,  headed  by 
the  Cardinal  Camerlengo,  or  Great 
Chamberlain^  and  the  Roman  Trea- 
surer ;-T-the  whole  equivalent  to  our 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  but 
still,  like  all  the  rest,  exercising  ju4i<* 
cial  functions. 

.  Under  a  system  of  govermn€«it  in 
which  the.wiU  of  one  man  ia^A^law, 
~rlor;theP#pe'ja  personal  d^ci^i^nis 
cpMd^<»d.iHtiperfoir.,^^  l|]y^,;ifrbt^ 


wMreifoM^  |i«h«  ilMuiit  jiiiiciii  dk^tM  BtaatiMm»  4i4iar4  tkehMolb 

o«QfeiMKiiD&mtf»iva]id'  M  conMHo  tmliiif  tti9Mil»  th^el^CuU  ev^kviiee 
lag'  Aw  toeiiserwiih'  lli»  aoftused;  tl«t  the  l^fectioa  mi^  bo.  tot^ 
wMenrth^  ehiaf  tribwiaU/reeetve  aU  ^(inguislie^    B«it  Uk&  Ilaliftna ,  a^ e 
aflotijrittditB  aooiMttians ;  where  the  nol  tbai  pe<}plew   They^  would  jcather 
^kiihries  ef  «oi|ie  of  the  assessors  are  smoke  the  worst  tobacco  in  the  worl^ 
iftoliahoVefnpepoiaiidBEiigliaharjeBr;  s^  the  worst dboeolat^  hreath^.tho 
Bn&,  to  complete  the  plctnroy  where  worst  air,  ana  live  under  the  worst 
alttwiMiitforhalf  of  five  pounds  maf  government,   than   take   spade   or 
be  driven  from  court  tb  court  for  plough  in  hand,  shake  o£F  their  indo- 
half-SMlozeii  years,-— our  only  won-  lence  and  rags  together,  and  send  the 
dkcr  should  be,  not  that  one  half  of  priests  and  the  pedants  to  legislate 
the  Romans  are  on  the  very  yerge  of  for  the  Esquimaux, 
beggary,  but  that  all  Rome  is  not  Politics  are  much  talked  of  in  Italy; 
one  aggregate  of  beggary,  one  mob*  for  they  are,  like  the  Athenians  in 
of  MS^cancy,  one  huge  workhouse,  the  days  of  their  degeneracy,  prodi- 
And  this  it  linquestionably  would  be,  gious  lovers  of  news,  and  settlers  of 
bttt  for  the  influx  of  foreigners,  and  the  affairs  of  all  mankind.   But  even 
eBp^ally  of  the  English,  who  go  their  lovers  of  liberty  do  not  under- 
Aiere  to  gaxe.  be  roobed,  and  be  stand  what  they  are  talking  about. 
hLU^hied  at  for  befog  robbed.  In  fact.  They  sigh  for  Jacobinisor,  and  have 
modem  Romehasa/wffM  lived  upon  no  more  conception  of  a  liberty 
0tmiiger8,-^«pon  P<Mpish  strangers  whidi  could  ^n  its  point  without 
be^re  the  Reformation,  and  upoa  plunder,  and  live  without  unsettling 
Hi^  Protestant  English  sfaice.    By  a  the  whole  frame  of  society;  than  they 
nfrflde  worth  all  the  miracles  of  have  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
their  breviary,  the  Romans,  on  the  without  fire,  or  a  Pope  without  a  new 
etfeo^th  of  their  heretic  gdns,  are  phew.  Hie  elections  of  the  Pope  are 
b^nuittg  to  glaze  their  windows^  now  mere  matters  of  form.    France 
i^bitewash  their  pestUential  duun-  has  lost  all  her  weight,  or  ratha:  has 
bere,  eweep  tibeir  streets,  and  occa^  contemptuously  abandoned  it;  Por^ 
sionally  wash  &eir  own  hands  and  tugal  and  Spain  are  still  powerful  In 
Atoee.   But  If  a  war  should  check  the  the  conclave ;  but  Austria  is  the  flreat 
current  of  the  Endish,  the  whole  city  absorbent, — she  can  make  any  rope 
wlH'  tumble  into  bankruptcy ;  Rome  she  pleases.   She,  however,  is  wisely 
wilt  be  one  ^rand  Seccaiura^  and  the  satisfied  with  having  the  substance 
lAbituftl  Italum  physiognomy  will  be  of  power,  without  the  shew.  But  day 
restored,  squalia  and  unblenched  as  by  day  she  is  Innding  the  Popedom 
ever.   But  it  is  in  the  provinces  that  more  to  her  interests ;  she  is  beco* 
the  misery  is  most  palpaMe.    The  ming  more  and  more  the  habitual  re- 
lates lying  on  the  Aoriatic,  Umbria,  fuge  of  the  Popes ;  and  it  altogether 
tbe  Marca,  and  tiie  Legations,by  thehr  depends  on  Prmce  Mettemich  whe« 
ffreat  natimd  fertility;  counteract  the  ther  the  next  election  will  or  will  not 
SudoloBce  and  the  poverty  of  their  see  the  last  Italian  privilege— that  of 
people.    But  their  system  of  farm-  making  an  Italian  Pope^nullified, 
fng-^farm»  of  diousands  of  acres,  and  place  an  Archduke  on  the  Papal 
constant  fallows,  and  interminable  throne. 

copses,  for  the  food  of  the  cattle  in  In  these  remarks  on  the  Italian 
winter,  and  firing— leave  the  cultiva-  character,  it  is  spoken  of  only  as 
tors  in  eomparaSve  helplessness.  It  borne  down  by  the  vices  of  its  go- 
Is  on  the  Meuiterranean  side,  the  ilfa-  vemments.  It  men  live  in  a  dun*^ 
r^mma,  timt  the  system  is  completely  geon,  they  must  have  the  habits  of  a 
fsH.  Tbe  whole  is  little  better  than  dungeon.  If  the  Italian  is  eternally 
a  tiesert,  though  the  soil  is  singularly  surrounded  by  spies,  he  must  be 
fertile;  but  it  is  infected  by  vapours  ^ther  a  spy  or  a  victim.  If  hie  go* 
which  render  it  unhealthy.  This  vemment  will  give  him  nothing  to 
obstacle,'  however,  ti^ght  be  soon  do,  or  will  not  suffer  him.  to  do  auf 
otercoine  by  a  vigorous  people.  Ant  tfahi^  for  him<^»  he  must  he  ^ther 
tbetAarshes  areealdlyoep^bleof  ^  a-  thief  or  an  idleri  hct  must  either 
ing[  dinined  r  tod  by  plantiaK* to  jii«  beg^«r>caitrjr  a haiirdb*^aft.    Bji.oa^ 
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tare  he  has  neat  glfUi  perhaps  th^    ^he'hohllii|nMi^lli^gnMl4  )ii  tlie  arts'; 
most  marked  and  admh-able  of  anf    a  poet  by  iialtm-^  mii^blaa  bfr  In^ 


maa  of  fiurdpi^'   His  emmtrf  is  tiia  ssmel'-Ha  tla^  «M  \4^W?e  only  bt 

toil  of  genius ;  he  is  singularly  wMi,  the  vlleilesa  ef  Hts  gOtemmeMS,  aM 

Tivid)  and  sensiti^ei  with  the  nmt  theblhidlieiiffWllR  rell^goa* 
glowing  susceptlblU^  of  the  l^Toly, 
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VAHtLt  POteTRt.— }(d.  ill. 

6ATfl[aaiiri  of  Cleves  wad  a  lady  of  rank^ 

She  had  lands,  and  fine  houses,  and  cash  ill  Ai  Midi  f 

She  had  jentrels  and  rinn, 

And  a  thousand  smart  wingS^ 

Was  lovely  and  young; 

With  a  rather  sharp  tonguf^^ 
And  she  wedded  a  duke  of  hiSi  degree, 
With  the  star  of  the  drdfer  of  St  Ei^fit; 

Bat  the  Duke  de  Guise 

Was  by  many  degrees 
Her  senior,  and  not  very  easy  to  pleaie  $ 
He*d  a  sneer  on  his  lip,  and  a  Scowl  Willi  hfs  e^d. 
And  a  frown  on  his  brow— atid  he  loOkM  like  a  Uvt-a 

So  she  took  to  intriguing 

With  Monsieur  St  Hegritt, 
A  young  man  of  fashion,  andfigure,  and  worth, . 
But  with  no  great  pretensions  to  fortune  or  h\xQn 

He  would  sing,  fence,  and  dance 

With  any  man  in  FVance, 
And  took  his  rappee  with  eenteel  ndfichatane^} 
He  smiled,  and  he  ilatter'cC  and  flirted  with  ease, 
And  was  very  superior  to  Monseigneur  de  Quise. 

Now  Monsieur  St  Megrin  was  eurious  to  know 
If  the  lady  approved  of  his  passion,  or  no; 

So,  without  more  ado. 

He  put  on  his  surtout^ 
And  went  to  a  man  with  a  beard  like  a  Jetvv 

One  Signer  Ruggieri, 

A  cunmng-man  near,  he 
Could  conjure,  tell  fortunes,  and  calculate  tides, 
Perform  tricks  on  the  cards,  and  heaven  knows  what  besides^ 
Bring  back  a  strayed  tow,  silver  ladle,  dr  spoon. 
And  was  thought  to  be  thick  with  the  man-in-the-moon. 

The  saffe  took  his  stand 

With  his  wand  in  his  hand. 
Drew  a  circle,  then  gave  the  dread  ivord  of  cdntnJand, 
Saving  solemnly — "  Presto  ! — He^y  quick  I^-Coch^a-lorum  P* 
When  the  Duchess  immediately  pq)p'd  up  before  'em« 

Just  then  a  conjunction  of  Venul  and  Mani| 
Or  something  peculiar  above  Ih  the  stat^, 
Attracted  the  notice  of  Signer  Rustfi^, 
Who  bolted,  and  left  him  alone  with  his  A 
Monsieur  St  Megthi.went  down  dh  hfs 

iliKf  liie'JMidliM  bfaid  krtdtB  large  iA 


:    i'  ,  .  A  loud  double-knock 

Hade  the  lady  cry,  **  Get  up^  yott  fed  l-4hera'8  De  Guiae  i" 
'Twaa  bis  grace  sure  enough  I 

So  Monsieur^  lookbog  bluC 
Strutted  by,  with  his  hat  on,  and  fingering  his  mff  r 
While,  unseen  by  either,  away  flew  3ie  dame 
Through  the  opposite  keyhole^  the  same  way  she  Mme; 

But  alack  I  and  alas  I 

A  mishap  came  to  passi 
In  ber  burry  she  somehow  or  other  let  fall 
A  new  silk  bandana  she'd  worn  as  a  shawl ; 

She  bad  used  it  for  drying 

Her  bright  eyes  while  crymg, 
And  blowing  her  nose  as  her  b^U  tailed  of  **  dying  I'* 

Now  the  Duke,  who  had  seen  it  ao  \tMf  adem  her. 
And  knew  the  great  C  with  the  Grown  in  the  corner. 
The  instant  he  spied  it  tmgfkad  seuaethiiig  amiss, 
And  said  j  with  somd  energy, «  D— 4i  it  I  what* s  this  V* 

He  went  home  in  a  fume^ 

And  bounced  into  lier  room, 
Crying,  <*  So,  ma'am,  I  find  I've  some  cause  to  feel  jealous. 
Look  here  I — here's  a  proof  you  run  after  the  fellows  !--* 
Now  take  up  that  pen — if  it^s  bad,  choose  a  better— 
And  write  as  I  dictate  this  moment  a  letter 

To  Monsieur— you  know  who  I"— 

The  lady  look'd  blue ; 
But  replied,  with  much  firmness,  '^  Curse  me  if  I  do  f^— • 

Then  De  Guise  grasp'd  her  wrist 

With  his  great  mutton  fist^ 
And  piUch'd  it,  and  gave  it  so  painful  a  twist, 
That  nis  hard  iron  gauntlet  the  flesh  went  an  indi  in ; 
She  didn't  mind  death,  but  she  could  not  bear  pinchtetg; 

So  she  sat  down  and  wrote 

This  polite  little  note ; 
**  Dear  Mister  St  Megrin, 

The  Chiefs  of  the  League  in 

Our  house  come  to  dine 

This  evening  at  nine ; 

I  shall  soon  after  ten. 

Slip  away  from  the  meit^ 
And  you'll  find  me  up  stairs  in  the  dratrSng-room  then. 
Come  up  the  back  way,  or  those  impudent  thieves, 
The  servants  will  see  you ; 

Yours, 

Catherine  of  Cleves." 
She  directed,  and  sealed  it,  all  pale  as  a  ghost. 
And  De  Guise  put  it  into  the  twopenny  post. 

St  Megrin  had  almost  jump'd  out  of  his  skin 
For  joy,  that  day  when  the  post  came  in : 

He  read  the  note  through, 

Then  began  it  anew, 
And  thought  it  almost  too  good  news  to  be  true« 

He  clapp'd  on  his  ha1» 

And  a  nood  over  that, 
With  a  cloak  to  disguise  him  and  make  him  look  fat;   - 
So  grei^t  his  impatience,  from  half  after  four 
He  was  waiting  till  ten  at  Pe  Guise'abaO&r^oot. 
Wh^  be  keata  the  great  dock  of  St  Geae;^\«ra^  di&s&ft%. 
HeAik  up  thi9  {^ack-staircMQ  aIx  «tep«  ^X  ^XVoi^^ 


But  had  scarce -m^de  Idi  bow 

He  hardly  knew  how» 

When,  alas  and  alack  I 

There  was  no  getting  baek» 
For  the  drawing-room  door  was  banged  to  wftb 
•  In  vain  he  applied 

To  the  handle,  and  tried. 
Somebody  or  other  had  lock*d  it  outside ! 
And  the  Duchess  in  agony  sobb'd,  ^  My  poor  chapy 
We  are  cotch  like  a  couple  of  rats  in  a  trap  T* 

Now  the  Duchess's  Page,  '^"^^ 

About  twelve  years  of  age,  .  ^  ' 

For  so  little  a  boy  was  uncommonly  sage ; 
And,  jilst  in  the  nick,  to  their  joy  and  amazem^it,  '    ' 
Popp  d  the  gas-lighter's  ladder  close  under  the  casement; 

But  ful  would  not  do — 

Though  St  Megrin  got  through 
The  vnndow, — below  stood  De  Guise  and  his  crew. 
And  though  never  man  was  more  brave  than  St  Megris^ 
Yet  fighting  a  score  is  extremely  fatiguing ; 

He  Uirust  carte  and  tierce^ 

Remarkably  fierce. 
But  not  Beelzebub's  self  could  their  cuirasses  pierce. 

While  his  doublet  and  hose» 

Being  holiday  clothes. 
Were  soon  cut  uirough  and  through  £rom  his  knees  to  his  nose ; 
Still  an  old  crooked  sixpence  the  Conjurer  gave  him^ 
From  **-  pistol  and  sword"  was  sufiicient  to  save  him. 

But,  when  beat  on  his  knees. 

That  confounded  De  Guise 
Came  behind  with  the  fogle  that  caused  all  this  breeze, 
Whipp'd  it  tight  round  his  neck,  and,  when  backwards  he'd  jerk'd  hfflii 
The  rest  of  the  rascals  jump'd  on  him  and  Burk'd  him. 
The  poor  little  Page  too  himself  got  no  quarter,  but 

Was  served  the  same  way. 

And  was  found,  the  next  day. 
With  his  heels  in  the  air  and  his  head  in  the  water-butt. 

Catherine  of  Cleves 

Roar'd  «  Murder !"  and  **  Thieves ! !" 

From  the  window  above 

While  they  murder'd  her  love. 
Till  finding  the  rogues  had  accomplish'd  his  slaughter,  -     * 
She  drank  Prussic  acid  without  any  water, 
And  died  like  a  Duke-and-a-Duchess's  daughter ! 

MORAL. 

Take  warning,  ye  fair,  from  this  play  of  the  Bard's, 
And  don't  go  where  fortunes  are  told  on  the  cards  I 
But  steer  clear  of  conjurers  ! — never  put  query 
To  "  wise  Mrs  Williams,"  or  folks  like  Ruggieri : 
When  alone  in  your  room  shut  your  door  to,  and  lock  it; 
Above  all,  keep  your  handkerchief  safe  in  your  pocket  f 
Lest  you  too  should  stumble,  and  Lord  Leveson  Gower,  he 
Be  caJl'd  on,— sad  poet  I — to  tell  your  sad  story ! 
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No.  I. — Itinbraibe. 


It  is^  one  of  the  worst  effects  of 
the  vehemence  of  faction,  which  has 
recently  agitated  the  nation,  that  it 
tends  to  withdraw  the  attention  alto- 
gether from  works  of  permanent 
literary  merit,  and  hy  presenting  no- 
thing to  the  mind  but  a  constant  sac- 
cession  of  p^-^v  discussions,  both  to 
disqualify  it  foi  tjoying  the  sober 
pleasure  of  rational  information,  and 
render  the  great  works  which  are 
calculated  to  delight  and  improve 
the  species,  known  only  to  a  limited 
class  of  readers.  The  conceit  and 
prejodice  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
public,  increase  just  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  their  real  in- 
formation. By  incessantly  studying 
journals  where  the  advantage  of 
the  spread  of  knowledge  is  sedu- 
lously inculcated,  they  imagine  that 
they  have  attained  that  knowledge, 
because,  they  have  read  these  jour- 
nals, and  by  constantly  abusing  those 
who  oppose  themselves  to  the  light 
of  truth,  they  come  to  forget  that 
none  oppose  it  so  effectually  as  those 
who  substitute  for  its  steady  ray  the 
lurid  flame  of  democratic  flattery. 

We  have  always  maintained  the 
contrary  doctrine;  we  assert  that  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  of  all 
that  can  dispel  prejudice,  elevate  the 
understanding,  and  purify  the  heart, 
is  not  in  the  ratio,  but  the  inverse 
ratio,  of  the  reading  of  newspapers ; 
that  party  politics  are  to  men  what 
novels  are  to  women,  and  ardent 
spirits  to  the  labouring  classes ;  that 
^>  they  agitate  the  mind  with  passion, 
-  without  storing  it  with  information ; 
and  call  millions  to  the  decision  of 
questions  which  neither  nature  has 
given  them  faculties  to  understand, 
nor  study  the  means  of  competently 
judging.  We  maintain  that  preju- 
dice is  so  common,  passion  so  ffene- 
ral,  information  so  scanty,  in  this  ge- 
neration, not  because  they  do  not, 
but  because  they  do,  read  to  such  an 
exclusive  degree  the  public  jour- 
nals ;  and  that  the  acrimonious  style 
in  which  they  are  written,  the  hasty 
conclusions  which  they  contain,  and 
the  partial  view  of  human  affairs 
which  they  exhibit,  are  of  all  other 
circumstances  those  which  are  most 
adverse  to  the  developement  or  dif- 
fiuJon  of  truth, 
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It  is,  therefore,  with  sincere  and 
heartfelt  joy,  that  we  turn  from  the 
turbid  and  impassioned  stream  of 
political  discussion,  to  the  pure  foun- 
tains of  literary  genius;  from  the 
.  vehemence  of  party  strife  to  the  calm- 
ness of  philosophic  investigation; 
from  works  of  ephemeral  celebrity 
to  the  productions  of  immortal  ge- 
nius. When  we  consider  the  vast 
number  of  these  which  have  issued 
.  from  the  European  press  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  the  small  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  as  yet  known 
to  the  British  public^  we  are  struck 
with  astonishment;  and  confirmed 
in  the  opinion,  that  those  who  are 
loudest  in  praise  of  the  spread  of  in- 
formation, are  generally  those  who 
possess  least  of  it  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose. 

It  has  long  been  a  settled  opinion 
in  France,  that  the  seams  of  English 
literature  are  wrought  out;  that 
while  we  imagine  we  are  advancinj^, 
we  are  in  fact  only  moving  round  in 
a  circle,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect any  thing  new  on  human  affairs 
from  a  writer  under  the  English  con- 
stitution. This  they  ascribe  to  the 
want  of  the  botdeversement  of  ideas, 
and  the  extrication  of  original  thought^ 
which  a  revolution  produces;  and 
they  coolly  calculate  on  the  catas- 
trophe which  is  to  overturn  the  Eng- 
lish government,  as  likely  to  open 
new  veins  of  thought  among  its  in- 
habitants, and  pour  new  streams  of 
eloquence  into  its  writers. 

Without  acquiescing  in  the  justice 
of  this  observation  in  all  its  parts, 
and  strenuously  asserting  for  the  age 
of  Scott  and  Byron  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  any  other  in  British  his- 
tory since  the  days  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  in  poetry  and  romance, 
we  must  admit  that  the  observation, 
in  many  departments  of  literature,  is 
but  too  well  founded.  No  one  will 
accuse  us  of  undue  partiality  for  the 
French  Revolution,  a  convulsion 
whose  principles  we  have  so  long 
and  so  vigorously  opposed,  and 
whose  horrors  we  have  endeavoured, 
sedulously,  though  inadequately,  to 
impress  upon  our  readers.  tt\%tJ\«^^- 
fore  witli  a&cta  c.o\iV\OBVQ\i^V\\!K^>QL- 

only  to  l\i^  toTO  o^  \x\>Ji5sv>^QDaX^^  « 
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obliged  to  confess,  that  in  historical  The  greatest  work  of  this  writer  is 

and  political  compositionstheFrench  his  «  Geme  du    Christiamsme, '  a 

of  our  age  are  greatly  superior  to  the  work  of  consummate    ability   and 

writerslf  this  country.    We  are  not  splendid  eloquence,  m  which  he  has 

insensible  to  the  merits  of  our  mo-  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  relirion  dl 

dem  English  historians.  We  fully  ap-  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  ^1  the 

predate  the  learned  research  of  Tur-  experience  of  ages,  and  sought  to 

ner,  the  acute  and  valuable  narra-  captivate  the  infidel  generation  in 

tiive  of  Lmgard,  the  elegant  language  which  he  wrote,  not  only  by  the 

and  antiquarian  industry  of  Tytler,  force  of  argument,  but  the  grace  of 

the  viffoii  and  originality  of  M'Crie,  imagmation.    To  us  who  live  m  a 

and  the  philosophic  wisdom  of  Mack-  comparatively  religious  atmosphere, 

intosh-4md  if  we  can  find  room  for  and  who  have  not  yet  witnessed  the 

it  amidst  the  whu-1  of  politics,  we  subversionof  the  altar,  by  the  storms 

fihaU  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  their  which  overthrew  the  throne,  it  is  dif. 

labours  in  this  Miscellany.   But  stiU  ficult  to  estimate  the  importance  of 

we  feel  the  justice  of  the  French  ob-  a  work  of  this  description,  which  m- 

aervation,  that  there  is  something  smuatcd  itself  mto  the  mmd  of  the 

«  Endish"  in  all  their  ideas.     Their  most  obdurate  mfidels  by  the  diarms 

thoulhts  seem  formed  on  the  even  of  literary  composiUon,  and  subdu- 

tenorof  political  events  prior  to  1789:  ed  thousands    inaccessible  to  any 

and  in  reading  tfieir  works  we  can  other   species  of  influence  by  the 

hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  they  sway  it  acquired  over  the  fancy, 

have  been  ushered  into  the  world  Cosi  all  egro  tocial*  porgiamo  aspersi,  . 

since  the  French  Revolution  advan-  Dl  soave  licor  gli  orsi  del  vaso; 

ced  a  thousand  years  the  materials  Sacchi  amarii  ingannato  intanto  d  beve, 

of  political  investigation.  Et  dall  inganno  suo  vita  riceve. 

(Jhateaubriand  is   universally  al-  It  is  not  however  to  this  immortal 

lowed  by  the  French,  of  all  parties,  work  that  we  are  now  to  direct  the 

to  be  their  first  writer.    His  merits,  attention  of  our  readers :  that  will 

however,  are  but  little  understood  in  form  the  subject  of  another  article 

this  country.  He  is  known  as  once  a  in  a  succeeding  Number.  We  intend 

minister  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  ambas-  at  present  to  confine  our  attention  to 

sador  of  that  monarch  in  London,  as  his  "  Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem," 

the  writer  of  many  celebrated  politi-  being  an  account  of  the  author's  jour- 

cal  pamphlets,  and  the  victim,  since  neyin  1806,  from  Paris  to  Greece, 

the  Revolution  of  1830,  of  his  noble  Constantinople,  Palestine,  Egypt  and 

and  ilUrequited  devotion  to  that  un-  Carthage.  This  work  is  not  so  much 

fortunate  family.  Few  are  aware  that  a  book  of  travels  as  memoirs  of  the 

he  is,  without  one  single  exception,  feelings  and  impressions  of  the  au-^ 

the  most  eloquent  writer  of  the  pre-  thor  during  a  journey  over  the  shores 

Bent  age ;  that  independent  of  politics,  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  cradle,  as 

he  has  produced  many  works  on  mo-  Dr  Johnson  observed,  of  all  that  dig- 

rids, religion,  and  history,  destined  for  nifies  and  has  blest  human  nature, 

immortal  endurance ;  that  his  wri-  of  our  laws,  our  religion,  and  our 

tings  combine  the  strongest  love  of  civilisation.    It  may  readily  be  an- 

rational  freedom,  with  the  warmest  ticipated  that  the  observations  of 

inspirationof  Christian  devotion;  that  such  a  man,  in  such  scenes,  must 

he  is,  as  it  were,  the  link  between  the  contain  much  that  is  interesting  and 

feudal  and  the  revolutionary  ages ;  re-  delightful :  our  readers  may  prepare 

taining  from  the  former  its  generous  themselves  for  a  high  gi-atification ; 

and  elevated  feeling,  and  inhaling  it  is  seldom  that  they  have  such  an 

from  the  latter  its  acute  and  fearless  intellectual  feast  laid  before  them, 

investigation.  The  last  pilgrim,  with  We  have  translated   the  passages, 

devout  feelings,  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  both  because  there  is  no  English  ver- 

he  was  the  first  supporter  of  consti-  sion  with  which  we  are  acquainted 

tutional  freedom  in  France ;  discard-  of  this  work,  and  because  the  trans- 

ing  thus  from  former  times  their  bi-  lations    which    usually    appear   of 

goted  fury,  and  from  modern,  their  French  authors  are  executed  in  so 

infidel  spirit,  blending  all  that  was  slovenlv  a  style. 

noWe  in  the  ardour  of  the  Crusades,  Of  his  first  night  amidst  the  ruins 

fr/th  all  that  is  generous  in  the  en-  of  Sparta,  out  awLl\ioi  ^n^%  >iJoLft^^- 

tbusiasm  of  freedom,  lowing  inteieatog  aceoxmX.  •.—  ^ 
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^  After  SQppdr  Joiep&  brought  me 
my  saddle,  which  usually  served  for 
xny  pillow.  I  wrapped  myself  in  my 
cloak,  and  slept  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas  under  a  laureL  The  night 
was  so  clear  and  serene,  tibat  the 
milky  way  formed  a  resplendent 
arch,  reflected  fat  the  waters  of  the 
river,  and  by  ^e  light  of  which  I 
could  read.  I  slept  with  my  eyes 
turned  towards  the  heavens,  and 
with  the  constellalion  of  the  Swan 
of  Leda  direetiy  above  my  head. 
Even  at  this  distance  of  time  I  re- 
collect the  pleasure  I  experienced 
in  sleeping  thus  in  the  woods  of 
America,  and  still  more  in  awaken- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I 
there  heard  the  sound  of  the  wind 
rustling  through  those  profound  so- 
litudes, the  cry  of  the  stag  and  the 
deer,  ihe  fall  of  a  distant  cataract, 
while  the  fire  at  my  feet,  half  ez- 
tine uished,  reddened  from  below  the 
foliage  of  the  forest  I  even  expe- 
rienced a  pleasure  from  the  voice  of 
the  Iroquois,  when  he  uttered  his 
cry  in  the  midst  of  the  untrodden 
woods,  and  bv  the  light  of  the  stars, 
amidst  the  sUenee  of  nature,  pro- 
claimed his  unfettered  freedom. 
Emotions  such  as  these  please  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  because  life  is 
then  so  full  of  vigour,  that  it  suffices 
aa  it  were  for  itself,  and  because 
there  is  something  in  early  youth 
which  incessantly  urges  towards  the 
mrsterious  and  the  unknown:  ipri 
sioi  somnia  fingent*;  but  in  a  more 
mature  age  &e  mind  reverts  to  more 
imperishable  emotions:  it  inclines, 
most  of  all,  to  the  recollections  and 
the  examples  of  histunr.  I  would 
still  sleep  willingly  on  tne  banks  of 
the  Eurotas  and  the  Jordan,  if  tiie 
shades  of  the  three  hundred  Spar- 
tans, or  of  the  twelve  .sons  of  Jacob, 
were  to  visit  my  dreamV ;  but  I  would 
no  longer  set  out  to  visit  lands  which 
have  never  been  explored  by  the 
plough.  I  now  feel  the  desire  for 
those  old  deserts  which  shroud  the 
walls  of  Babylon  or  the  legions  of 
Pharsalia:  fields  of  which  the  fur- 
rows are  engraven  on  human  thought, 
and  where  1  may  find  man  as  I  am, 
the  blood,  the  tears,  and  the  labours 
ofman."— 1.86,  87. 

From  Laconia  our  author  directed 
his  steps  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
to  Athens.  Of  his  first  feelings  in 
the  ancient  cradle  of  taste  and  genius 


he  ffivea  the  following  beautiful  de- 
scription ;— 

"  Overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  I 
slept  for  some  time  without  inter- 
ruption, when  I  was  atleneth  awaken- 
edTby  the  sound  of  Turkish  music, 
proceeding  from  the  summits  of  the 
Propyleum.  At  the  same  time  a 
Mussulman  priest  from  one  of  the 
mosques  called  the  faithful  to  pray 
in  the  city  of  Minerva.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe what  I  felt  at  the  sound ;  that 
Iman  had  no  need  to  remind  one  of 
the  lapse  of  time :  his  voice  alone  in 
these  scenes  announced  the  revolu- 
tion of  ages. 

**  This  fiuctuation  in  human  affairs 
is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  con- 
trast which  it  affords  to  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  nature.  As  if  to  insult 
the  instability  of  human  affairs,  the 
animals  and  the  birds  experience  no 
change  in  their  empires,  nor  altera- 
tions in  their  habits.  I  saw,  when 
sitting  on  the  hill  of  the  Muses,  the 
storks  form  themselves  into  a  wedge, 
and  wins;  their  fiight  towards  we 
shores  of  AfHca.  For  two  thousand 
years  they  have  made  the  same  voy- 
age— they  have  remained  free  and 
happy  in  the  city  of  Solon,  as  in  that 
of  tne  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs. 
F^om  the  height  of  their  nests,  which 
the  revolutions  below  have  not  been 
able  to  reach,  they  have  seen  the 
races  of  men  disappear :  while  im- 
pious generations  nave  arisen  on  the 
tombs  of  their  religious  parents,  the 
younff  stork  has  never  ceased  to 
nourish  its  aged  parent  I  involun- 
tarily fell  into  these  reflections,  for 
the  stork  Is  the  friend  of  the  travel- 
ler: *  it  knows  the  seasons  of  hea- 
ven.* These  birds  were  frequentiy 
my  companions  in  the  solitudes  of 
America:  I  have  often  seen  them 
perched  on  the  wifwams  of  the  sa- 
vage; and  when  f  saw  them  rise 
from  another  species  of  desert,  from 
tiie  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  I  could 
not  avoid  feeling  a  companion  in  the 
desolation  of  empires. 

«  The  first  thing  which  strikes  a 
traveller  in  the  monuments  of  Athens, 
is  their  lovely  colour.  In  our, cli- 
mate, where  the  heavens  are  charged 
witii  smoke  and  rain,  the  whitest 
stone  soon  becomes  tinged  with  black 
and  green.  It  Is  not  tiius  with  the 
atmosphere  of  Athens.  The  clear 
sky  and  brilliant  sun  of  Greece  have 
shed  over  the  milrble  of  Parps  vc^ 
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Pentilicus  a  golden  hue,  comparable 
only  to  the  finest  and  most  fleetiog 
tints  of  autumn. 

<<  Before  I  saw  these  splendid  re- 
mains I  had  fallen  into  the  ordinary 
error  concerning  them.  I  conceived 
they  were  per^ct  in  their  details, 
but  that  they  wanted  grandeur.  But 
the  first  glance  at  the  originals  is  suf- 
ficient to  shew  that  the  genius  of  the 
architects  has  supplied  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  proportion  what  was  want- 
ing in  size;  and  Athens  is  accord- 
ingly filled  with  stupendous  edifices. 
The  Athenians,  a  people  far  from 
rich,  few  in  number,  have  succeeded 
in  moving  gigantic  masses;  the 
blocks  of  stone  in  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Propyleum  are  literally  quarters  of 
rock.  The  slabs  which  stretch  from 
pillar  to  pillar  are  of  enormous  di- 
mensions :  the  columns  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Olympius  are  above 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  the  walls 
of  Athens,  including  those  which 
stretched  to  the  Piraeus,  extended 
over  nine  leagues,  and  were  so  broad 
that  two  chariots  could  drive  on 
them  abreast.  The  Romans  never 
erected  more  extensive  fortifica- 
tions. 

''  By  what  strange  fatality  has  it 
happened  that  the  chefs  d'oeuvre  of 
antiquity,  which  the  moderns  go  so 
far  to  admire,  have  owed  their  de- 
struction chiefly  to  the  moderns 
themselves?  The  Parthenon  was 
entire  in  1687;  the  Christians  at 
first  converted  it  into  a  church,  and 
the  Turks  into  a  mosque.  The  Ve- 
netians, in  the  middle  of  the  light  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  bombarded 
the  Acropolis  with  red-hot  shot;  a 
shell  fell  on  the  Parthenon,  pierced 
the  roof,  blew  up  a  few  barrels  of 
powder,  and  blew  into  the  air  great 

gart  of  the  edifice,  which  did  less 
onour  to  the  gods  of  antiquity  than 
the  genius  of  man.  No  sooner  was 
the  town  captured,  than  Morosini,  in 
the  design  of  embellishiDg  Venice 
with  its  spoils,  took  down  the  statues 
from  the  front  of  the  Parthenon ;  and 
another  modem  has  completed,  from 
love  for  the  arts,  that  which  the  Ve- 
netian had  begun.  The  invention 
of  fii*e-arms  has  been  fatal  to  the 
monuments  of  antiquity.  Had  the 
barbarians  been  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  gunpowder,  not  a  Greek  or 
Boman  edifice  would  have  survived 
tbeir  loraslon;  they  would  have 
Jblomj  up  even  the  pyramids  In  the 


search  for  hidden  treasures.  One 
year  of  war  among  the  moderns  will 
destroy  more  than  a  century  of  com- 
bats among  the  ancients.  Every 
thing  among  the  moderns  seems  op- 
posed to  the  perfection  of  art ;  their 
country,  their  manners,  their  dress ; 
even  their  discoveries." — L  136— 
145. 

These  observations  are  perfectly 
well-founded.  No  one  can  have  vi- 
sited the  Grecian  monuments  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  without 
perceiving  that  they  were  tJiorough- 
fy  masters  of  an  element  of  grandeur, 
mtherto  but  little  understood  among 
the  modems,  that  arising  from  gigan- 
tic masses  of  stone,  llie  feelmg  of 
sublimity  which  they  produce  is  in- 
describable :  it  equals  that  of  Gothic 
edifices  of  a  thousand  times  the  size. 
Every  one  must  have  felt  this  upon 
looking  at  the  immense  masses  which 
rise  in  solitary  magnificence  on  the 
plains  at  Stonehenge.  The  great 
block  in  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at 
Argos ;  those  in  the  Cyclopian  Walla 
of  Volterra,  and  in  the  ruins  of  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  strike  the  beholder 
with  a  degree  of  astonishment  bor- 
dering on  awe.  To  have  moved  such 
enormous  masses  seems  the  work  of 
a  race  of  mortals  superior  in  thought 
and  power  to  this  degenerate  age; 
it  is  impossible,  in  visiting  them,  to 
avoid  the  feeling  that  you  are  behold- 
ing the  work  of  giants.  It  is  to  this 
cause,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary impression  produced  by 
the  pyramids,  and  all  the  works  of 
the  Cyclopian  age  in  architecture,  is 
to  be  ascribed ;  and  as  it  is  an  ele- 
ment of  sublimity  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  have  considerable  funds 
at  their  command,  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  over- 
looked by  our  architects.  Strange 
that  so  powerful  an  ingredient  in  the 
sublime  should  have  been  lost  sight 
of  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the 
age  to  produce  it,  and  that  the  mo- 
numents raised  in  the  infancy  of  the 
mechanical  art,  should  still  be  those 
in  which  alone  it  is  to  be  seen  to 
perfection ! 

We  willingly  translate  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  unrivalled  scene  viewed 
from  the  Acropolis  by  the  same  poe- 
tical hand  :  a  description  so  glowing, 
and  yet  so  true,  that  it  almosf  recalls, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  fading 
tints  of  \]he  OT\g;\n»X  oxiXXi^  meccLont^. 
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Acropolis,  you  must  figure  to  your- 
self all  the  plain  at  its  foot;  bare 
and  clothed  in  a  dusky  heath,  inter- 
sected here  and  there  by  woods  of 
olives,  squares  of  barley,  and  ridges 
of  vines;  you  must  conceive  the 
heads  of  columns,  and  the  ends  of 
ancient  ruins,  emerging  from  the 
midst  of  that  cultivation ;  Albanian 
women  washing  their  clothes  at  the 
fountain  or  the  scanty  streams ;  pea- 
sants leading  their  asses,  laden  with 
8 revisions,  into  the  modem  city : 
lose  ruins  so  celebrated,  those  isles, 
those  seas,  whose  names  are  engra- 
ven on  the  memory,  illumined  by  a 
resplendent  light  I  have  seen  from 
the  rock  of  Uie  Acropolis  the  sun 
rise  between  the  two  summits  of 
Mount  Hymettus :  the  ravens,  which 
nestle  round  the  citadel,  but  never 
fly  over  its  summit,  floating  in  the 
air  beneath,  their  glossy  wmgs  re- 
flecting the  rosy  tints  of  the  morn- 


ing :  columns  of  light  smoke  ascend- 
ing from  the  villages  on  the  sides  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains  mark* 
ed  the  colonies  of  bees  on  the  far- 
famed  Hymettus;  and  the  ruins  of 
the  Parthenon  were  illuminated  by 
the  finest  tints  of  pink  and  violet  The 
sculptures  of  Phidias,  struck  by  a 
horizontal  ray  of  gold,  seemed  to 
start  from  their  marbled  bed  by  the 
depth  and  mobility  of  their  shadows: 
in  the  distance,  the  sea  and  the  Pi* 
rseus  were  resplendent  with  lights 
while  on  the  verge  of  the  western 
horizon,  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  glit- 
tering in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
shone  like  a  rock  of  purple  andfire.*' 
—I.  140. 

These  are  the  colours  of  poetry; 
but  beside  this  brilliant  passage  of 
French  description,we  willmgly  place 
the  equally  correct  and  stul  more 
thrilling  lines  of  our  own  poet 


"  Slow  sinks  more  beauteous  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along  Morea's  bills  the  setting  sun. 
Not  as  in  northern  clime  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ; 
0*er  the  bushed  deep  the  yeUow  beams  he  throws, 
GUds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows ; 
On  old  ^gina*s  rock  and  Idra*s  isle. 
The  God  of  Gladness  sheds  bis  parting  smile ; 
0*er  his  own  regions  lingering  Iotcs  to  shine. 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine ; 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis ! 
Their  axure  arches  through  the  long  expanse. 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course  and  own  the  hues  of  heaveui 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep. 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep.". 


The  columns  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Olympius  produced  the  same 
effects  on  the  enthusiastic  mind  of 
Chateaubriand  as  they  do  on  every 
traveller : — But  he  has  added  some 
reflections  highly  descriptive  of  the 
peculiar  turn  of  his  mina. 

''  At  len^  we  came  to  the  great 
isolated  columns  placed  in  the  quar- 
ter which  is  called  the  city  of  Adrian. 
On  a  portion  of  the  architrave  which 
unites  two  of  the  columns,  is  to  be 
seen  a  piece  of  masonry,  once  the 
abode  of  a  hermit  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  how  that  building,  which 
is  still  entire,  could  have  been  erect- 
ed on  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
prodigious  columns,  whose  height  is 
above  sixty  feet  Thus  this  vast 
temple,  at  which  the  Athenians  toil- 
ed for  seven  centuriesi  which  idl  the 


kings  of  Asia  laboured  to  finish, 
which  Adrian,  the  ruler  of  the  world, 
had  first  the  glory  to  complete,  has 
sunk  under  the  hand  of  Time,  and 
the  cell  of  a  hermit  has  remained 
undecayed  on  its  ruins.  A  miserable 
cabin  is  borne  aloft  on  two  columns 
of  marble,  as  if  Fortune  had  wished 
to  exhibit  on  that  magnificent  pedes- 
tal, a  monument  of  us  triumph  and 
its  caprice. 

**  These  columns,  though  twenty 
feet  higher  than  those  of  the  ParUie- 
non,  are  far  from  possessing  their 
beauty.  The  degeneracy  of  taste  is 
apparent  in  their  construction;  but 
isolated  and  dispersed  as  they  are 
on  a  naked  and  desert  plain,  their 
e£fect  is  imposing  in  tiie  nighest  de 
gree.  I  stopped  at  their  feet  to  he 
the  wind  whistle  through  the  C 
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rinthian  foliage  on  their  Bummita : 
like  ^e  solitary  palms  which  rise 
here  and  there  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Alexandria.  When  the  Turks  are 
threatened  by  any  calamity,  they 
bring  a  lamb  into  this  place,  and  con- 
strsdn  it  to  bleat,  with  its  face  turned 
to  heaven.  Being  unable  to  find  the 
voice  of  innocence  among  men,  they 
have  recourse  to  Uie  new-bom  lamb 
to  mitigate  the  anger  of  heaven."— 
L  152,  153. 

He  followed  the  footsteps  of 
Chandler  along  the  Long  Walls  to 
the  Piraeus,  and  found  that  profound 
solitude  in  that  once  busy  and  ani« 
mated  scene,  which  {s  felt  to  be  so 
impressive  by  every  traveller. 

<*  If  Chandler  was  astonished  at 
the  solitude  of  the  Pirseus,  I  can 
safely  assert  that  I  was  not  less 
astonished  than  he.  We  had  made 
the  circuit  of  that  desert  shore ; 
three  harbours  had  met  our  eyes, 
and  in  all  that  space  we  had  not 
seen  a  single  vessel !  The  only  speC" 
tacle  to  be  seen  was  the  ruins  and 
the  rocks  on  the  shore — the  only 
sounds  that  could  be  heard  were  the 
cry  of  the  seafowl,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  wave,  which,  breaking  on  the 
tomb  of  Themistocles,  drew  forth  a 
perpetual  sigh  from  the  abode  of 
eternal  silence.  Borne  away  by  the 
sea,  the  ashes  of  the  conqueror  of 
Xerxes  repose  beneath  the  waves, 
side  by  side  with  the  bones  of  the 
Persians.  In  vain  I  sought  the  Tern* 
pie  of  Venus,  the  long  gallery,  and  the 
symbolical  statue  wmch  represent- 
ed the  Athenian  people ;  the  image 
of  that  implacable  democracy  was 
for  ever  fallen,  beside  the  wallsi 
where  the  exiled  citizens  came  to 
implore  a  return  to  their  country^ 
Instead  of  those  superb  arsenals,  of 
those  Agorae  resounding  with  the 
voice  of  the  sailors;  of  those  edifices 
which  rivalled  the  beauty  of  the  city 
of  Rhodes,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  ruin- 
ed convent  and  a  solitary  magazine. 
A  single  Turkish  sentinel  is  perpetu- 
ally seated  on  the  coast;  montiis 
and  years  revolve  without  a  bark 
presenting  itself  to  his  sight  Such 
IS  the  deplorable  state  into  which 
these  ports,  once  so  famous,  have 
now  fallen — Who.  has  overturned  so 
many  monuments  of  gods  and  men  f 
The  hidden  power  which  overthrows 
every  thing,  and  is  iteelf  sul^ect  to 
the  Vhknown  God  whose  altar  St 
Paul  bebM  at  Pbaler^'^^h  157— 


The  fruitful  theme  of  the  decay 
of  Greece  has  called  forth  many  of 
the  finest  apostrophes  of  our  moral- 
itts  and  poets.  On  this  subject  Cha* 
teaubriand  offers  the  following  strip 
king  observations  :— 

**  One  would  imagine  that  Greece 
itself  announced,  by  its  mournings 
the  misfortunes  of  its  children,  m 
general,  the  country  is  uncultiva- 
ted, the  soil  bare,  rough,  savagey 
of  a  brown  and  withered  aspect. 
There  are  no  rivers,  properly  to  call* 
ed,  but  little  streams  and  toirentB, 
which  become  dry  in  summer.  No 
farm-houses  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
farms,  no  labourers,  no  chariots,  no 
oxen,  or  horses  of  i^culture*  No- 
thing can  be  figured  so  melanchdr 
as  to  see  the  track  of  a  modem  wheu, 
where  you  can  still  trace  in  the  worn 
parts  of  the  rock  the  track  of  ancient 
wheels.  Coast  along  that  shore,  bor* 
dered  by  a  sea  hardly  more  desolate 
— ^place  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  a 
ruined  tower,  an  abandoned  convent 
—figure  a  minaret  rising  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  solitude  as  a  badge  of 
slavery— a  solitary  flock  feeding  on 
a  cape,  surmounted  by  ruined  co- 
lumns—the turban  of  a  Turk  scaring 
the  few  goats  which  browze  on  the 
hills,  ana  you  will  obtain  a  just  idea 
of  Modem  Greece. 

**  On  the  eve  of  leaving  Greece,  at 
the  Cape  of  Sunium,  I  did  not  aban- 
don myself  alone  to  the  romantic 
ideas  which  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
was  fitted  to  inspire.  I  retraced  in 
my  mind  the  history  of  that  country ; 
I  strove  to  discover  in  the  ancient 
prosperity  of  Athens  and  Sparta  the 
cause  of  their  present  misfortunes, 
and  in  their  present  situation  the 
germ  of  future  glory.  The  breaking 
of  the  sea,  which  insensibly  increased 
against  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cape,  at  length  reminded  me  that 
the  wind  had  risen,  and  that  it  was 
time  to  resume  my  voyage.  We  de- 
scended to  the  vessel,  ana  found  the 
sailors  already  prepared  for  our  de- 
parture. We  pushed  out  to  sea, 
and  the  breeze,  which  blew  fresh 
from  the  land,  bore  us  rapidly  to- 
wards Zea.  As  we  receded  from  the 
shore,  the  columns  of  Sunium  rose 
more  beautiful  above  the  waves  t 
their  pure  white  appeared  well  de- 
fined m  the  dark  azure  of  the  distant 
sky.  We  were  already  far  from  the 
Cape  *,  \mt  ^e  «tik\  )bi«sk^^<^  mMK-' 
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the  windB  through  its  solitary  pillars, 
and  the  cry  of  the  sea-birds  which 
wheel  round  the  stormy  promontory : 
they  were  the  last  sounds  which  I 
heard  on  the  shores  of  Greece."— L 
196. 

"  The  Greeks  did  not  excel  less  in 
the  choice  of  the  site  of  their  edifices 
than  in  the  forms  and  proportions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  promontories 
of  Peloponnesus,  Attica,  and  Ionia, 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
are  marked  by  temples,  trophies,  or 
tombs.  These  monuments,  surround- 
ed as  they  generally  are  with  woods 
and  rocks,  beheld  in  all  the  changes 
of  light  and  shadow,  sometimes  in 
the  midst  of  clouds  and  lightning, 
sometimes  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
sometimes  gilded  by  the  rising  sun, 
sometimes  flaming  in  his  setting 
beams,  throw  an  indescribable  charm 
over  the  shores  of  Greece.  The 
earth,  thus  decorated,  resembles  the 
old  Cybele,  who,  crowned  and  seat- 
ed on  the  shore,  commanded  her  son 
Neptune  to  spread  the  waves  beneath 
her  feet. 

"  Christianity,  to  which  we  owe  the 
sole  architecture  in  unison  with  our 
manners,  has  also  taught  how  to  place 
our  true  monuments :  our  chapels, 
our  abbeys,  our  monasteries,  are  dis- 
persed on  the  summits  of  hills — not 
that  the  choice  of  the  site  was  always 
the  work  of  the  architect,  but  that 
an  art  which  is  in  unison  with  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  seldom  errs 
far  in  what  is  reallv  beautiful.  Ob- 
serve, on  the  otner  hand,  how 
wretchedly  almost  all  our  edifices 
copied  from  the  antique  are  placed. 
Not  one  of  the  heights  around  Paris 
is  ornamented  with  any  of  the  splen- 
did edifices  with  which  the  city  is 
filled.  The  modem  Greek  edifices 
resemble  the  corrupted  language 
which  they  speak  at  Sparta  and 
Athens ;  it  is  in  vain  to  mamtain  that 
it  is  the  language  of  Homer  and  Plato ; 
a  mixture  of  barbarous  words,  and 
of  foreign  constructions,  betrays  at 
every  instant  the  invasion  of  the  bar- 
barians. 

'  **  To  the  loveliest  sunset  in  nature, 
succeeded  a  serene  night.  The  fir- 
mament, reflected  in  the  waves, 
seemed  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  The  evening  star,  my  faithful 
companion  in  my  journey,  was  ready 
to /sink  beneath  the  horizon;  its  place 
could  only  be  distingudabed  by  the 
jii/a  iff  light  wldcb  it  occasionally 


shed  upon  the  water,  like  a  dying 
taper  In  the  distance.  At  intervids, 
the  perfumed  breeze  from  the  islands 
which  we  passed,  entranced  the 
senses,  and  imitated  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  the  glassy  image  of  the 
heavens."— 1. 182,  183. 

The  appearance  of  morning  in  the 
sea  of  Marmora  is  describea  in  not 
less  glowing  colours. 
*^  At  four  in  the  morning  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  as  the  wind  was  fair,  we 
found  ourselves  in  less  than  an  hour 
at  the  extremity  of  the  waters  of  the 
river.  The  scene  was  worthy  of  being 
described.  On  the  right,  Aurora  rose 
above  the  headlands  of  Asia;  on  the 
left,  was  extended  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora ;  the  heavens  in  the  east  were 
of  a  fiery  red,  which  ^ew  paler  in 
proportion  as  the  morning  advanced; 
the  morning  star  still  shone  in  that 
empurpled  light;  and  above  it  you 
could  barely  descry  the  pale  circle 
of  the  moon.  The  picture  changed 
while  I  still  contemplated  it ;  soon  a 
kind  of  rays  of  rose  and  gold,  diver- 
ging from  a  common  centre,  mounted 
to  the  zenitii;  these  columns  were 
effaced,  revived,  and  effaced  anew, 
until  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon, 
and  confounded  all  the  lesser  shades 
in  one  universal  blaze  of  light."-1. 236. 

His  journey  into  the  Holy  Land 
awakened  a  new  and  not  less  inte- 
resting train  of  ideas,  throughout  the 
whole  of  which  we  recognise  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand's mind :  a  strong  and  poetical 
sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  a 
memory  fraught  with  historical  re- 
collections; a  deep  sense  of  reli^on, 
illustrated,  however,  rather  as  it  af- 
fects the  imagination  and  the  pas« 
sions,  than  the  j  udgment.  It  is  a  mere 
chimera  to  suppose  that  such  aids 
are  to  be  rejected  by  the  friends  of 
Christianity,  or  that  truth  may  with 
safety  discard  the  aid  of  fancy,  either 
in  subduing  the  passions  or  affecting 
the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  every 
day's  experience  must  convince  us, 
that  for  one  who  can  understand  an 
argument,  hundreds  can  enjoy  a  ro- 
mance ;  and  that  truth,  to  affect  mul*- 
titudes,  must  condescend  to  wear  the 
garb  of  fancy.  It  is  no  doubt  of  vast 
importance  that  works  should  exist 
in  which  the  truths  of  relieiou  ate 
unfolded  mlV  \ad^  ^\^<£mwi^  «sA. 
its  pTincipV^^  ^^i^Tia^  WiK^^  ^ot^ 
of  reaaoii-.  \>u\.\\.\%%X\«a»J^^'^  %^ 
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in  which  the  graces  of  eloquence  and 
the  fervour  of  enthusiasm  form  an 
attraction  to  those  who  are  insensible 
to  graver  considerations ;  where  the 
reader  is  tempted  to  follow  a  path 
which  he  finds  only  strewed  with 
flowers,  and  he  unconsciously  in- 
hales the  breath  of  eternal  life. 

"  On  nearing  the  coast  of  Judea, 
the  first  visitors  we  received  were 
three  swallows.  They  were  perhaps 
on  their  way  from  France,  and  pur- 
suing their  course  to  Syria.  I  was 
strongly  tempted  to  ask  them  what 
news  ittey  brought  from  that  pa« 
temal  roof  which  I  had  so  long  quit- 
ted. I  recollect  that  in  yeai's  of  in- 
fancy, I  spent  entire  hours  in  watch- 
ing with  an  indescribable  pleasure 
the  course  of  swallows  in  autumn, 
when  assembling  in  crowds  previous 
to  their  J  annual  migration :  a  secret 
instinct  told  me  that  I  too  should  be 
a  traveller.  They  assembled  in  the 
end  of  jautumn  around  a  great  fish- 
pond; there,  amidst  a  thousand  evo- 
lutions and  flights  in  air,  they  seemed 
to  try  their  wings,  and  prepai'e  for 
their  long  pilmmage.  Whence  is 
it  that  of  all  the  recollections  in  ex- 
istence, we  prefer  those  which  are 
connected  with  our  cradle  ?  The  il- 
lusions of  self-love,  the  pleasures  of 
youth,  do  not  recur  with  the  same 
charm  to  the  memory;  we  find  in 
them,  on  the  contrary,  frequent  bit- 
terness and  pain;  but  the  slightest 
circumstances  revive  in  the  heart  the 
recollections  of  infancy,  and  always 
with  a  fresh  charm.  On  the  shores 
of  the  lakes  in  America,  in  an  un- 
known desert,  which  was  sublime 
only  from  the  efiBct  of  solitude,  a 
swallow  has  frequently  recalled  to 
mv  recollection  the  first  years  of  my 
life;  as  here  on  the  coast  of  Syria 
they  recalled  them  in  sight  of  an 
ancient  land  resounding  with  the 
traditions  of  history  and  the  voice  of 
ages. 

"  The  air  was  so  fresh  and  so 
balmy  that  all  the   passengers  re- 
mained on  deck  during  the  night. 
At  six  in  the  morning  I  was  awaken- 
ed by  a  confused  hum ;  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  saw  all  the  pilgrims  crowd- 
ing towards  the  prow  of  the  vessel. 
I  asked  what  it 'was  ?  they  all  repli- 
ed, *  Signer,  il  Carmelo.'   I  instantly 
rose  from  the  plank  on  which  I  was 
stretched,  and  eagerly  looked  out 
/or  the  sacred  mountain.   Every  one 
s^rore  to  shew  H  to  me,  but  I  could 
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see  nothing  by  reason  of  the  dazzling 
of  the  sun,  which  now  rose  above 
the  horizon.  The  moment  had  some- 
thing in  it  that  was  august  and  im- 
pressive ;  all  the  pilgrims,  with  their 
chaplets  in  their  hands,  remained  in 
silence,  watching  for  the  appearance 
of  the  Holy  Land;  the  captain  prayed 
aloud,  and  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  but  that  prayer  and  the  rush 
of  the  vessel,  as  it  ploughed  with  a 
fair  wind  through  the  azure  sea. 
From  time  to  time  the  cry  arose, 
from  those  in  elevated  parts  of  the 
vessel,  that  they  saw  Mount  Carmel, 
and  at  length  I  myself  perceived  it 
like  a  round  globe  under  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  I  wen  fell  on  my  knees, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Latin  pil- 
grims. My  first  impression  was  not 
the  kind  of  agitation  which  I  expe- 
rienced on  approaching  the  coast  of 
Greece,  but  the  sight  of  the  cradle 
of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  country 
of  Christ,  filled  me  with  awe  and 
veneration.  I  was  about  to  descend 
on  the  land  of  mii*acles-^on  the  birth* 

Elace  of  the  sublimest  poetry  that 
as  ever  appeared  on  earth — on  the 
spot  where,  speaking  only  as  it  has 
affected  human  history,  the  most 
wonderful  event  has  occurred  which 
ever  changed  the  destinies  of  the 
species.  I  was  about  to  visit  the 
scenes  which  had  been  seen  before 
me  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse,  Tancred  the 
Brave,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and 
Saint  Louis,  whose  virtues  even  the 
infidels  respected.  How  could  an 
obscure  pilgrim  like  myself  dare  to 
tread  a  soil  ennobled  by  such  recol- 
lections !"— L  263—265. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the 
whole  work  than  the  description  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Valley  of  Jor- 
dan. He  has  contrived  to  bring  the 
features  of  that  extraordinary  scene 
more  completely  before  us  than  any 
of  the  numerous  English  travellers 
who  have  preceded  or  followed  him 
on  the  same  route. 

"  We  quitted  the  convent  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  ascended  the  tor- 
rent of  Cedron,  and  at  length,  cross- 
ing the  ravine,  rejoined  our  route  to 
the  east.  An  opening  in  the  moun- 
tain gave  us  a  passing  view  of  Jeru- 
salem. I  hardly  recognised  the  city ; 
it  seemed  a  mass  of  broken  rocks ; 
the  sudden  appeaxaxice  of  that  city 
of  deBoVatiou  Va  id:^  m\^%x  ol  ^^ 
wVldenie»«  \x«A  ^om'^'OM»!^  "m  Vx  ^- 
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most  terrifying.    She  was,  in  truth, 
the  Queen  of  the  Desert. 

'*  As  we  advanced,  the  aspect  of  the 
mountains  continued  constantly  the 
same,  that  is,  a  powdery  white — ^with- 
out shade,  a  tree,  or  even  moss.  At 
half  past  four,  we  descended  from  the' 
lofty  chain  we  had  hitherto  traversed, 
and  wound  along  another  of  inferior 
elevation.  At  length  we  arrived  at 
the  last  of  the  chain  of  heights,  which 
close  in  on  the  west  the  Valley  of  Jor- 
dan and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  sun  was 
nearly  setting ;  we  dismounted  from 
our  horses,  and  I  lay  down  to  con- 
template at  leisure  the  lake,  the 
valley,  and  the  river. 

*'  When  you  speak  in  general  of  a 
valley,  you  conceive  it  either  culti- 
vated or  uncultivated ;  if  the  former, 
it  is  filled  with  villages,  corn  fields, 
vineyards,  and  fiocks ;  if  the  latter, 
it  presents  grass  or  forests ;  if  it  is 
watered  by  a  river,  that  river  has 
windings,  and  the  sinuosities  or  pro- 
jecting points  afford  agreeable  and 
variecf  landscapes.    But  here  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.   Conceive  two 
long  chains  of  mountains  running 
parallel  from  north  to  south,  without 
projections,withoutreces8es,without 
vegetation.    The  ridge  on  the  east, 
called  the  Mountains  of  Arabia,  is 
the  most  elevated ;  viewed  at  the  dis- 
tance of   eight  or  ten  leagues,  it 
resembles  a  vast  wall,  extremely  si- 
milar to  the  Jui-a,  as  seen  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  from  its  form  and 
azure  tint.  You  can  perceive  neither 
summits  nor  the    smallest   peaks  ^ 
only  here  and  there  slight  inequali- 
ties, as  if  the  hand  of  the  painter 
who  traced  the  long  lines  on  the  sky 
had  occasionally  trembled. 

'*The  chain  on  the  eastern  side 
forms  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judea 
— less  elevated  and  more  uneven 
than  the  ridge  on  the  west :  it  differs 
also  in  its  character ;  it  exhibits  great 
masses  of  rock  and  sand,  which  oc^ 
casionally  present  all  the  varieties  of 
ruined  fortifications,  armed  men,  and 
floating  banners.  On  the  side  of 
Arabia,  on  the  other  hand,  black 
rocks,  with  perpendicular  flanks, 
spread  from  atar  their  shadows  over 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
smallest  bird  could  not  find  in  those 
crevices  of  rock  a  morsel  of  food; 
every  thing  announces  a  country 
which  has  fallen  under  the  divine 
wrath;  everjr  thing inapirea  the  horror 


at  the  incest  from  whence  sprung 
Ammon  and  Moab. 

"  The  valley  which  lies  between 
these  mountains  resembles  the  bot- 
tom of  a  sea,  from  which  the  waves 
have  long  ago  withdrawn :  banks  of 
gravel,  a  dried  bottom — rocks  cover- 
ed with  salt,  deserts  of  moving  sand 
— here  and  there  stunted  arbutus 
shrubs  grow  with  difficulty  on  that 
arid  soil;  their  leaves  are  covered 
with  the  salt  which  had  nourished 
their  roots,  while  ^eir  bark  has  the 
scent  and  taste  of  smoke.  Instead 
of  villages,  nothing  but  the  ruins  of 
towers  are  to  be  seen.  Through  the 
midst  of  the  valley  flows  a  disco- 
loured stream,  which  seems  to  drag 
its  lazy  course  unwillingly  towards 
the  lake.  Its  course  is  not  to  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  water,  but  by  the  wil- 
lows and  shrubs  which  skirt  its  banks 
— the  Arab  conceals  himself  in  these 
thickets  to  waylay  and  rob  the  pil- 
giim. 

"  Such  are  the  places  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  maleaictions  of  Heaven : 
that  river  is  the  Jordan :  that  lake  is 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  appears  with  a  se- 
rene surface;  but  the  guilty  cities 
which  are  embossomed  in  its  waves 
have  poisoned  its  waters.  Its  soli- 
tary abysses  can  sustain  the  life  of 
no  living  thing;  no  vessel  ever 
ploughed  its  bosom ; — its  shores  are 
without  trees,  without  birds,  with- 
out verdure;  its  water  frightfully 
salt,  is  so  heavy  that  the  highest  wind 
can  hardly  raise  it. 

<'  In  travelling  in  Judea,  an  extreme 
feeling  of  ennui  frequently  seizes  the 
mind,  from  the  sterile  and  monoto- 
nous aspect  of  the  objects  which  are 
presented  to  the  eye  :  but  when 
journeying  on  through  these  pathless 
deserts,  the  expanse  seems  to  spread 
out  to  infinity  before  you,  the  ennui 
disappears,  and  a  secret  terror  is 
experienced,  which,  far  from  lower- 
ing the  soul,  elevates  and  inflames 
the  genius.  These  extraordinary 
scenes  reveal  the  land  desolated  by 
miracles ; — ^that  burning  sun,  the  im- 
petuous eagle,  the  barren  fig-tree ;  all 
the  poetry,  all  the  pictures  of  Scrip- 
ture ai'e  there.  Every  name  recalls 
a  mystery ;  eveiy  grotto  speaks  of 
the  life  to  come ;  every  peak  re- 
echoes the  voice  of  a  ^to^Wv  ^^^ 
himaeiVi  Xiaa  «^o\LfcT\.  w^.^^'e^  ^^'^^'?^\ 
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test  his  resisHess  hand :  the  desert 
appears  mute  with  terror ;  and  you 
feel  that  it  has  never  ventured  to 
break  silence  since  it  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Eternal."— I.  817. 

*<  I  employed  two  complete  hours 
in  wandering  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Bedouins,  who 
pressed  me  to  quit  that  dangerous 
region.  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  the 
Jordan,  at  the  place  where  it  dis- 
charges  itself  into  the  lake ;  but  the 
Arabs  refused  to  lead  me  thither, 
because  the  river,  at  a  lei^e  from 
its  mouth,  makes  a  detour  to  the  left, 
and  approaches  the  mountains  of 
Arabia.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  direct  our  steps  towards  the  curve 
which  was  nearest  us.  We  struck 
our  tents,  and  travelled  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  with  excessive  difficulty, 
through  a  fine  and  silvery  sand.  We 
were  moving  towards  a  little  wood 
of  willows  and  tamarinds ;  which,  to 
my  great  surprise,  I  perceived  grow- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  desert  All 
ofa  sudden  the  Bethlemites  stopped, 
and  pointed  to  something  at  the  bot« 
torn  of  a  ravine,  which  had  not  yet 
attracted  my  attention.  Without 
being  able  to  say  what  it  was,  I  per- 
ceived a  sort  of  sand  rolling  on 
through  the  fixed  banks  which  sur- 
rounded it.  I  approached  it,  and  saw 
a  yellow  stream  which  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  sand  of  its 
two  banks.  It  was  deeply  furrowed 
through  the  rocks,  and  with  difficulty 
rolled  on,  a  stream  surcharged  with 
sand :  it  was  the  Jordan. 

"  I  had  seen  the  great  rivers  of 
America,  with  the  pleasure  which  is 
inspired  by  the  magnificent  works  of 
nature.  I  had  hailed  the  Tiber  with 
ardour,  and  sought  with  the  same  in- 
terest the  Eurotas  and  the  Cephisus ; 
but  on  none  of  these  occasions  did 
I  experience  the  intense  emotion 
which  I  felt  on  approaching  the  Jor- 
dan. Not  only  did  that  river  recall 
the  earliest  antiquity,  and  a  name 
rendered  immortal  in  the  finest  po- 
etry, but  its  banks  were  the  theatre 
of  the  miracles  of  our  religion.  Judea 
is  the  only  country  which  recalls  at 
once  the  earliest  recollections  of 
man,  and  our  first  impressions  of 
heaven ;  and  thence  arises  a  mixture 
of  feeling  in  the  mind,  which  no 
other  part  of  the  world  can  produce." 
^/  S27,  S28. 

The  peculiar  turn  of  Mb  mind  ren- 


ders our  author,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, partial  to  the  description  of  sad 
and  solitary  scenes.  Tlie  following 
description  of  the  Valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  IS  in  his  best  style. 

**  The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  has 
in  all  ages  served  as  the  ourying- 
place  to  Jerusalem :  you  meet  there, 
side  by  side,  monuments  of  the  most 
distant  times  and  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  Jews  still  come  there  to 
die,  from  all  liie  corners  of  the  earth. 
A  stranger  sells  to  them,  for  almost 
its  weight  in  gold,  the  land  which 
contains  the  bones  of  their  fathers. 
Solomon  planted  that  valley:  the 
shadow  of  theTemple  b3rwhich  it  was 
overhung — the  torrent,  called  after 
grief,  which  traversed  it — the  Psalms 
which  David  there  composed — the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  which  its 
rocks  re-echoed,  render  it  the  fitting 
abode  of  the  tomb.  Jesus  Christ 
commenced  his  Passion  in  the  same 
place:  that  innocent  David  there 
shed,  for  the  expiation  of  our  sins, 
those  tears  which  the  guilty  David 
let  fall  for  his  own  transgressions. 
Few  names  awaken  in  our  minds 
recollections  so  solemn  as  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.  It  is  so  full  of  myste- 
ries, that,  according  to  the  Prophet 
Joel,  all  mankind  will  be  assembled 
there  before  the'Etemal  Judge. 

"  The  aspect  of  this  celebrated  val- 
ley is  desolate ;  the  western  side  is 
bounded  by  a  ridge  of  lofty  rocks 
which  support  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
above  which  the  towers  of  the  city 
appear.  The  eastern  side  is  formed  by 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  another  emi- 
nence called  the  Mount  of  Scandal, 
from  the  idolatry  of  Solomon.  These 
two  mountains,  which  a^oin  each 
other,  are  almost  bare,  and  of  a  red 
and  sombre  hue ;  on  their  desert  side 
you  see  here  and  there  some  black 
and  withered  vineyards,  some  wild 
olives,  some  ploughed  land,  covered 
with  hyssop,  and  a  few  ruined  cha« 
pels.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
you  perceive  a  torrent,  traversed  by 
a  single  arch,  which  appears  of  great 
antiquity.  The  stones  of  the  Jewish 
cemetery  appear  like  a  mass  of  ruins 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Scan- 
dal, under  the  village  of  Siloam. 
You  can  hardly  distin^ish  the  build- 
ing of  the  village  from  the  ruins 
with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Three  ancvent  momnneiiXA  «x«^  "^^si- 
tiicdiai\y  consoVcuoiM  \  lOfcLCwe^  ^l  Iat 
chaT\abi,3oBapViaX>  «ad.  NSa^elom*  TVi^ 
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sadness  of  Jerusaletn,  £1*0111  which 
no  smoke  ascends,  and  in  which  no 
sound  is  to  be  heard ;  the  solitude  of 
the  surrounding  mountains,  where 
not  a  living  creature  is  to  be  seen ; 
the  disorder  of  those  tombs,  ruined, 
ransacked,  and  half-exposed  to  view, 
would  almost  induce  one  to  believe 
that  the  last  trump  had  been  heard, 
and  that  the  dead  were  about  to  rise  in 
Uie  valley  of  Jehoshaphat" — IL  34-85. 

Chateaubriand,  after  visiting  with 
the  devotion  of  a  pilgrim  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  all  the  scenes  of  our 
Saviour's  suffering,  spent  a  day  in 
examining  the  scenes  of  the  Crusa- 
ders' triumphs,  and  comparing  the  de- 
scriptions in  Tasso's  Jerusalem  De- 
livered with  the  places  where  the 
events  which  they  record  actually 
occurred.  He  found  them  in  general 
so  extremely  exact,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  the  conviction  that  the 
noet  had  been  on  the  spot  He  even 
fancied  he  discovered  the  scene  of 
the  Flight  of  Erminia,  and  the  inimi- 
table combat  and  death  of  Clorinda. 

From  the  Holy  Land,  he  sailed  to 
Egypt ;  and  we  have  the  following 
graphic  picture  of  the  approach  to 
that  cradle  of  art  and  civilisation. 

"  On  the  20th  Oct.  at  five  in  the 
morning,  I  perceived  on  the  green 
and  ruffled  surface  of  the  water  a 
line  of  foam,  and  beyond  it  a  pale  and 
still  ocean.  The  captain  clapped  me 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said  in  French, 
*  Nilo ;'  and  soon  we  entered  and 
glided  through  those  celebrated  wa- 
ters. A  few  palm-trees  and  a  ininaret 
announce  tne  situation  of  Rosetta, 
but  the  town  itself  is  invisible.  These 
shores  resemble  those  of  the  coast 
of  Florida ;  they  are  totally  different 
from  those  of  Italy  or  Greece,  every 
thing  recalls  the  tropic^  regions. 

**  At  ten  o'clock  we  at  length  dis* 
covered,  beneath  the  palm-trees,  a 
line  of  sand  which  extended  west- 
ward to  the  promontory  of  Aboukir, 
before  which  we  were  obliged  to  pass 
before  arriving  opposite  to  Alexan- 
dria. At  five  in  the  evening,  the 
shore  suddenly  changed  its  aspect. 
The  palm-trees  seemed  planted  in 
lines  along  the  shore,  like  the  elms 
along  the  roads  in  France.  Nature 
seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  thus 
recalling  the  ideas  of  civilisation  in  a 
country  where  that  civilisation  first 
BTOse,  and  barbarity  has  now  reau- 
med  Its  sway.  It  was  eleven  o'clock 
when  we  cast  anchor  befiM^e  t]iaeity» 
and  as  it  was  some  time  before  we 


could  get  ashore,  I  had  full  leisure  to 
follow  out  the  contemplation  which 
the  scene  awakened. 

**  I  saw  on  my  right  several  ves- 
sels, and  the  castle,  which  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  Tower  of  Pharos.  On 
my  left,  the  horizon  seemed  shut  in 
by  sand-hills,  ruins,  and  obelisks  ; 
immediately  in  front,  extended  a 
long  wall,  with  a  few  houses  appear- 
ing above  it ;  not  a  light  was  to  be 
seen  on  shore,  and  not  a  sound  came 
from  the  city.  This  nevertheless  was 
Alexandria,  the  rival  of  Memphis 
and  Thebes,  which  once  contained 
three  millions  of  inhabitants,  which 
was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Muses, 
and  the  abode  of  science  amidst  a 
benighted  world.  Here  were  heard 
the  orgies  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  here  was  Caesar  received  with 
more  than  regal  splendour  by  the 
Queen  of  the  East.  But  in  vain 
I  listened.  A  fatal  talisman  had 
plunged  the  people  into  a  hope- 
less calm :  that  talisman  is  the  des- 
potism which  extinguishes  every 
joy,  which  stifles  even  the  cry  of  suf- 
fering. And  what  sound  could  arise 
in  a  city  of  which  at  least  a  third  is 
abandoned  ,*  another  third  of  which  is 
surrounded  only  by  Uie  tombs  of  its 
former  inhabitants ;  and  of  which  the 
third,  which  still  survives  between 
those  dead  exti^mities,  is  a' species  of 
breathing  trunk  destitute  of  the  force 
even  to  shake  off  its  chains  in  the 
middle  between  ruins  and  the  tomb  ?" 
— U.  163. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Chateau- 
briand did  not  visit  Upper  Egypt.  His 
ardent  and  learned  mind  would  have 
found  ample  room  for  eloquent  de- 
clamation, amidst  the  gigantic  ruins 
of  Luxor,  and  the  Sphynx  avenues 
of  Thebes.  The  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  however,  prevented  him  from 
seeing  even  the  Pyramids  nearer  than 
Grand  Cairo ;  and  when  on  the  verge 
of  that  interesting  region,  he  was 
compelled  unwillingly  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  French  shores.  After  a 
tempestuous  voyage,  along  the  coast 
of  Lybia,  he  cast  anchor  off  the  ruins 
of  Carthage;  and  thus  describes  his 
feelings  on  surveying  those  venera- 
ble remains. 

•«  From  the  summit  of  Byrsa,  the 
eye  embraces  the  ruins  of  C«x\teaJ^> 
which  are  moxe  coTi^eAdk^n^X^^  ^^kq. 
are  gcnetaWy  VvkAi^iie^*)  ^<e^  t^^««o=- 
ble  ^oae  olt  ^pttcxa,  YLWYo^xkO^vost 
we\\pTetcrved,)a\x\.  «a!^x«^c:\xk%«.«''^3 
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middle  of  February :  the  olives,  the 
fig-trees,  were  already  bursting  into 
leaf:  large  bushes  of  aogelica  and 
acanthus  f(n*med  tufts  ot  verdure, 
amidst  the  remains  of  marble  of  every 
colour.  In  the  distance,  I  cast  my 
eyes  over  the  Isthmus,  the  double 
sea,  the  distant  isles,  a  cerulean  sea, 
a  smiling  plain,  and  azure  mountains. 
I  saw  forests,  and  vessels,  and  aque- 
ducts ;  moorish  villages,  and  Maho- 
metan hermitages;  jittering  mina- 
rets, and  the  white  buildings  of  Tu- 
nis. Surrounded  with  the  most  touch- 
ing recollections,  I  thought  alter- 
nately of  Dido,  Sophonisba,  and  the 
noble  wife  of  Asmrubal ;  I  contem- 
plated the  vast  plains  where  the  le- 
gions of  Annibal,  Scipio,  and  Caesar, 
were  buried:  My  eyes  sought  for 
the  site  of  Utica.  Alas !  The  re- 
mains of  the  palace  of  Tiberius  still 
remain  in  the  island  of  Capri,  and 
you  search  in  vain  at  Utica  for  the 
house  of  Cato.  Finally,  the  terrible 
Vandals,  the  rapid  Moors,  passed  be- 
fore my  recollection,  which  termina- 
ted at  last  on  Saint  Louis  expiring 
on  that  inhospitable  shore.  May  the 
story  of  the  oeath  of  that  prince  ter- 
minate this  itinerary;  fortunate  to 
re-enter,  as  it  were,  into  my  country 
by  the  ancient  monument  of  his  vir- 
tues, and  to  close  at  the  sepulchre  of 
that  King  of  holy  memory  my  long 
pilgrimage,  to  the  tombs  of  illustrious 
men."— II.  257—258. 

'*  As  long  as  his  strength  permitted, 
the  dying  monarch  gave  instructions 
to  his  son  Philip ;  smd  when  his  voice 
failed  him,  he  wrote  with  a  falter- 
ing hand  these  precepts,  which  no 
Frenchman,  worthy  of  the  name, 
will  ever  be  able  to  read  without 
emotion.  'My  son,  the  first  thing 
which  I  enjoin  you  is  to  love  God 
with  all  your  heart;  for  without  that 
no  man  can  be  saved.  Beware  of  vio- 
lating his  laws;  rather  endure  the 
worst  torments,  than  sin  against  his 
commandments.  Should  he  send  you 
adversity, receive  it  with  humility,and 
bless  the  hand  which  chastens  you; 
and  believe  that  you  have  well  de- 
served it,  and  that  it  will  turn  to  your 
weal.  Should  he  try  you  with  pros- 
perity, thank  him  with  humility  of 
heart,  and  be  not  elated  by  his  good- 
ness. Do  justice  to  every  one,  as  well 
the  poor  as  the  rich.  Be  liberal,  free, 
and  courteous,  to  your  servants,  and 


cause  them  to  love  as  well  as  fear 
you.  Should  any  controversy  or  tu- 
mult arise,  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  whe- 
ther the  result  be  favourable  or  un- 
favourable to  your  interests.  Take 
care,  in  an  especial  manner,  that  your 
subjects  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity 
under  your  reign.  Respect  and  pre- 
serve their  privileges,  such  as  mey 
have  received  them  from  their  an- 
cestors, and  preserve  them  with  care 
and  love. — Aid  now,  I  give  you  every 
blessing  which  a  father  can  bestow 
on  his  child ;  praying  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may 
defend  you  from  all  adversities ;  and 
that  we  may  again,  after  this  mortal 
life  is  ended,  be  united  before  God, 
and  adore  his  Majesty  for  ever  V  "— 
II.  264. 

«  The  style  of  Chateaubriand," 
says  Napoleon, "  is  not  that  of  Racine, 
it  is  that  of  a  prophet ;  he  has  recei- 
ved from  nature  the  sacred  flame; 
it  breathes  in  all  his  works."*  It  is 
of  no  common  man — being  a  politic 
cal  opponent — that  Napoleon  would 
have  said  these^words.  Chateaubri- 
and had  done  nothing  to  gain  favour 
with  the  French  Emperor;  ou  the 
contrary,  he  irritated  him  by  throw* 
ing  up  his  employment  and  leaving 
his  country  upon  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien.  In  truth,  no- 
thing is  more  remarkable  amidst  the 
selfishness  of  political  apostasy  in 
France,  than  the  uniform  consistence 
and  disinterestedness  of  this  great 
man's  opinions.  His  principles,  in- 
deed, were  not  all  the  same  at  50  as 
at  25 ;  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
whose  are,  excepting  those  who  are 
so  obtuse  as  to  derive  no  light  from 
the  extension  of  knowledge  and  the 
acquisitions  of  experience  ?  Change 
is  so  far  from  being  despicable,  that 
it  is  highly  honourable  in  itself,  and 
when  it  proceeds  from  the  natural 
modification  of  the  mind,  from  tiie 
progress  of  years,  or  the  lessons  of 
more  extended  experience.  It  be- 
comes contemptible  only  when  it 
arises  on  the  suggestions  of  interest, 
or  the  desires  of  ambition.  Now, 
Chateaubriand's  changes  of  opinion 
have  all  been  in  opposition  to  his  in- 
terest; and  he  has  suffered  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  life  from  his  resist- 
ance to  the  mandates  of  authority, 
and  his  rejection  of  the  calls  of  am- 
bition.   In.  early  life»  he  was  exiled 
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from  France,  and  shared  in  all  the 
hardships  of  the  emigrants,  from  his 
attachment  to  Royalist  principles. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  Napoleon, 
he  accepted  office  under  the  Impe- 
rial Government,  hut  he  relinquished 
it,  and  again  hecame  an  exile  upon 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  d*£nghien. 
The  influence  of  his  writings  was  so 
powerful  in  favour  of  the  Boui'bons, 
at  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  that 
Louis  XVIII.  truly  said,  they  were 
worth  more  than  an  army.  He  fol- 
lowed the  dethroned  Monarch  to 
Ghent,  and  contributed  much,  by 
his  powerful  genius,  to  consolidate 
the  feeble  elements  of  his  power, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Called  to 
the  helm  of  affairs  in  1824,  he  labour- 
ed to  accommodate  the  temper  of 
the  monarchy  to  the  increasing  spi- 
rit of  freedom  in  the  country,  and 
fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Court,  and 
was  distrusted  by  the  Royal  Family, 
because  he  strove  to  introduce  those 
popular  modifications  into  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs,  which  might  have 
prevented  the  revolution  of  July; 
and  finally,  he  has  resisted  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Citizen-Kin^  to  engage 
his  great  talents  io  defence  of  the 
throne  of  the  Barricades.  True  to 
his  principles,  he  has  exiled  himself 
from  France,  to  preserve  his  inde- 
pendence ,*  and  consecrated  in  a  fo- 
reign land  his  illustrious  name,  to 
the  defence  of  the  child  of  misfortune. 

Chateaubriand  is  not  only  an  elo- 
quent and  beautiful  writer,  he  is  al- 
so a  profound  scholar,  and  an  en- 
lightened thinker.  His  knowledge 
ot  history  and  classical  literature  is 
equalled  only  by  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  early  annals  of 
the  church,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith;  while  in  his  speeches 
delivered  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
since  the  restoration,  will  be  found 
not  only  the  most  eloquent  but  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  dis- 
sertations on  the  political  state  of 
France  during  that  period,  which  is 
anywhere  to  be  met  with.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance, that  an  author 
of  such  ^eat  and  varied  acquire- 
ments, who  is  universally  allowed 
by  all  parties  in  France  to  be  their 
greatest  livingwriter,should  be  hard- 
ly known  except  by  name  to  the 
great  body  of  readers  in  this  country. 

His  greatest  work,  that  on  which 

AJa  fame  will  rest  with  posterity,  is 

ibe  ''Geniua  of  Christianity,''  of whicU 

we  shall  soon  give  Bome  account  to 


our  readers.    The  next  is  the  "  Mar- 
t3rr8,"  a  romance,  in  which  he  has  in- 
troduced an  exemplification  of  the 
principles    of  Christianity,   in  the 
early   sufferings    of   the   primitive 
church,  and  enriched  the  narrative 
by  the  splendid  description  of  the 
scenery  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Pa- 
lestine, which  he  had  visited  during 
his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  all 
the  stores  of  learning  which  a  life 
spent  in  classical  and  ecclesiastical 
lore  could  accumulate.    The  last  of 
his  considerable  publications  is  the- 
«  Etudes  Historiques,"  a  work  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  that  superiori- 
ty in  historical  composition,  which  we 
have  allowed  to  the  French  modern 
writers  over  their  contemporaries  in 
this  country;  and  which,  we  fear, 
another  generation,  instructed  when 
too  late  by  the  blood  and  the  tears 
of  a  Revolution,  will  be  alone  able 
fully  to  appreciate.    Its  object  is  to 
trace  the  mfluence  of  Christianity 
from  its  first  spread  in  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  rise  of  civilisation  in 
the  Western  world ;  a  field  in  which 
he  goes  over  the  ground  trod  by 
Gibbon,  and  demonstrates  the  un- 
bounded benefits  derived  from  reli- 
gion in  all  the  institutions  of  modem 
times.    In  this  noble  undertaking  he 
has  been  aided,  with  a  still  more  phi- 
losophical mind,  though  inferior  fire 
and  eloquence,  by  Guizot ;  a  writer, 
who,  equally  with  his  illustrious  rival, 
is  unknown,  save  by  report,  in  this 
country ;  but  from  whose  joint  la- 
bours is  to  be  dated  the  spring  of  a 
pure  and  philosophical  system  of  re- 
ligious enquiry  m  France,  and  the 
commencement  of  that  revival  of 
manly  devotion,  in  which  the  anti- 
dote, and  the  only  antidote,  to  the 
fanaticism  of  infidelity  is  to  be  found. 
It  certainly  affords  some  countenance 
to  the  general  opinion  on  the  conti- 
nent, that  we  are  an  age  behind  them 
in  political   thought,  to  find,   that 
while  the  master  spirits  of  France, 
taught  by  the  sufferings,  and  emerging 
from  the  flames  of  a  Revolution,  are 
recurring  to  the  system  of  Christi- 
anity, as  the  only  secure  basis  of  the 
social  order,  we  are  beginning  to 
adopt  the  superficial  infidelity  which 
has  Drought  these  disasters  upon  their 
country ;  and  that  while  Cha.tA.'&w.- 
briand  and  G\i\zo\.  «x^  ^^JC^ovi\s^%  wiX» 
the  principles  oi'^oXiCtXaoTL^cA^xiJ^ 
ler,  we  are  xexexXMitt  \tt  ^^  ^^^^wsoa-- 
tionB  of  ftayuA  waSN^Ww^'^- 
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The  Government  have  Just  an- 
nouncedy  through  their  JtBTOurite 
eveninff  journal,  that  they  consider 
themselves  to  have  scrambled  out  of 
the  Slough  of  Despond,  which,  it  was 
on  idl  nands  admitted,  they  had 
blundered  into.  Three  or  four  days 
have  elapsed  without  any  fresh  ex- 
posure, and  upon  the  strength  of 
this,  Uiey  set  up  their  claims  to  a 
little  longer  enjoyment  of  official 
power,  dignity,  and  emolument  This 
IS  certainly  an  amusinff  piece  of  con- 
fidence in  the  face  of  the  settled  opi- 
nion of  every  man  of  sense,  that  it  is 
only  by  an  extraordinary  position  of 
circumstances,  that  the  patience  of 
the  country  admits  of  their  stay, 
and  that  such  a  set  of  unaccountably 
rash,  imbecile,  and  negligent  men, 
never  held  the  reins  of  government 
in  this  country. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  convey  by 
words  an  adequate  notion  of  the  ge- 
nerid  contempt  into  which  the  pre- 
sent conductors  of  government  af- 
fairs have  fallen,"  orj  of  the  danger 
arising  from  this  general  feeling,  at 
a  time  when  the  popular  mania  is  so 
much  against  government  of  any 
kind,  and  when  more  than  ever  the 
superintendence  of  persons  having 
the  character  of  wise,  vigilant,  and 
determined  men,  is  required  to  keep 
the  popular  machine  from  breaking 
in  pieces  by  the  violence  of  its  own 
action.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  po- 
licy of  the  Government  is  bad,  but 
the  conduct  of  its  members  is  so 
foolish,  so  contradictory,  so  childish 
almost,  that  even  the  weakest  crea- 
tures feel  themselves  of  consequence 
compared  with  them.  Their  conti- 
nual blunders,  too,  in  the  plainest 
matters  of  business,  furnish  argu- 
ments which  the  cunning  partisans 
of  democracy  are  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of,  in  demonstrating  to 
the  lower  orders  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  rule  them  in  high  places. 
Those  who  govern  Great  Britain, 
must  be  real  men  of  business,  if  they 
look  to  be  potent  in  any  thing  save 
to  destroy.  Such  Ministers  as  we 
have  now,  may  succeed  in  pulling 
down,  but  to  build  up  again  must  be 
left  to  the  hands  of  men  of  a  different 
stamp.  Whether  the^e  are  to  be 
fouad  among  the  rough  disdples  of 
Republicanism,  or  ^a  caotfcos  and 


energetic  supporters  of  the  Monar- 
chy and  the  Constitution  as  it  is^  a 
little  time  will  now  discover. 

"  There  is,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  «  a 
great  difference  between  a  cunning 
man  and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in 
point  of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  abili- 
ty. There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards, 
and  yet  cannot  play  well ;  so  there 
are  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses 
and  factions,  that  are  otherwise  weidc 
men.  Again,  it  is  one  thing  to  un- 
derstand persons,  and  another  thing 
to  understand  matters;  for  many  are 
perfect  in  men's  humours,  that  are 
not  greatly  capable  of  the  real  part 
of  business."  Here  is  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  Whig  party  in  gene- 
ral, but  particularly  of  the  present 
Government,  which  in  *^  the  real  part 
of  business,"  has  shewn  itself  so  un- 
fit, that  it  produces,  instead  of  satis- 
faction, alternate  lamentation  and 
derision.  It  requires  the  most  ample 
allowance  for  this  distinction  so  ably 
shewn  by  Lord  Bacon  between  cun- 
ning and  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  full- 
est consideration  for  the  difference 
between  playing  the  game,  and  cri- 
ticising the  moves  of  other  players, 
to  account  for  the  extraordinary  and 
foolish  errors  into  which  our  Mini- 
sters have  fallen,  notwithstanding 
the  character  which  some  of  them 
possessed  for  ability  when  out  of 
office.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect 
that  Lord  Grey  would  attempt  to  act 
upon  wrong  principles,  but  who 
could  have  supposed  that  he  would 
have  shewn  himself  in  every  mea- 
sure very  rash,  and  almost  very  stu- 
pid ?  Who  could  have  imagined  tiiat 
ne  would  have  attempted  a  measure 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  which 
the*  Aristocracy  are  vitally  interested, 
without  having  discovered  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  how  far  the  Aris- 
tocracy would  consent,  and  whether 
he  would  not  at  the  eleventh  hour 
find  himself  baffled?  Who  could 
imagine  that  he  would  assert  confi- 
dently in  the  House,  and  in  answer 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  too,  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  half  a  million 
in  the  revenue,  when  it  was  to  be 
proved  afterwards  from  documents 
m  his  own  office  at  the  very  time,  that 
when  he  spoke  the  revenue  was 
largely  exceeded  \>7  liXv^  cx-^^xkiKv- 
ture?  Vhio  co\ild\iw^\>A\«s^d-X)ft»x 
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he  would  make  a  declaratioii  re-  are  so  bound  by  pledl^es  extorted 
specting  Irish  Tifhee  so  dltf^eashig  by  the  mobe  of  last  May,  to  vote 
to  those  by  whose  sufferance  he  for  ti^e  Reform  Bill,  and  Ministers 
holds  office,  that  he  would  be  com*  shelter  themselves  behind  the  Re- 
pelled to  get  another  Minister  to  ex-  form  Bill  in  every  extremity.  They 
plain  away  what  he  said— to  retract^  cry  out^  **  If  you  vote  against  us  in 
and  to  apologise?  Yet  Lord  Grey  has  any  scdous  matter,  we  shall  de- 
done  au  these  things.  Who  would  nounce  you  as  ^lemles  to  our  Re- 
have  supposed  that  the  only  effort  of  form  Bill."  This  cry  alone,  and 
legislation,  to  be  acknowledged  as  even  &is  but  very  barely,  saved  them 
peculiarly  Lord  Brougham's  own,  on  the  Russian  Dutch  loan  division, 
would  be  the  most  egregiously  bung-  Thirdly,  the  partisans  of  democracy, 
ling  experiment  in  the  art  of  crea-  who  scarcely  conceal  their  desire  for 
ting  patronage  that  ever  was  known  a  complete  revolution  in  church 
—a  measure  never  spoken  of  in  the  and  state,  use.  their  best  efforts  to 
profession  to  which  his  Lordship  be-  keep  the  present  Ministers  in  their 
longs^  except  with  contemptuous  ri-  places,  because  they  see  that  they 
dicule?  Yet  such  is  the  fate  of  his  couldnothave  more  efficient,  tiioura 
measure  respecting  Bankruptcy.  perhaps  unconscious  tools.  Lastly, 
Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  Blinisters  are  determined  not  to 
Lord  Plunkett  should  have  such  |a  quit  until  they  are  absolutely  turned 
story  to  tell  of  himself,  as  that  he  de-  out,  which  is  not  so  very  easy  a  thioff 
manded  fees  from  Irish  magistrates  to  manage.  Ministers  generally  yield 
which  he  had  no  right  to  demand,  when  they  are  beaten  in  Parliament, 
and  should  acknowledge  to  have  ta-  but  these  Ministers  have  been  re- 
ken  part  in  the  rankest  iob  concern-  peatedly  beaten,  and  have  not  yielded, 
ing  his  own  secretary,  that  ever  di»-  It  is  not  only  melancholy,  but  in- 
graced  Ireland,  tiie  land  of  jobbing?  tensely  mortifying,  to  behold  the  in- 
No  one  ever  tiiought  Lord  Althorp  terests  and  tiie  honour  of  a  great  na- 
very  brieht;  but  who  would  have  tion  foiling  to  the  ground,  as  ours  but 
imagined  that  he  would  have  to  come  too  palpably  are,  m  the  hands  of  such 
down  to  the  House  to  confess  a  finan-  Ministers  and  such  supporters.  There 
cial  miscalculation  to  the  amount  of  were  something  riorious  even  in  fall- 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds,  ing  before  the  efforts  of  able  men ; 
and  admit  a  blunder  in  a  common  but  it  is  miserable  that  the  Monarchy 
arithmetical  sum,  to  the  amount  of  of  England  should  be  frittered  away 
three  hundred  and  fifty   thousand  by  fools.    The  fate  that  came  upon 

EDunds  ?    Who  would  suppose  that  Charles  and  his  kingdoms,  was  the 

ord  Palmerston,  with  all  nis  known  work  of  men  fit  to  make  or  unmake 

indolence,  would  have  been  guilty  of  an  empire ;  but  it  is  enough  to  break 

the  follies  and  neglects  which  have  the  heart,  to  see  the  pitmil  quacks, 

placed  us  in  our  present  condition  the  jabberers  of  nonsense  and  impie- 

with  Portugal,  with  Holland,  and  ty,  the  nauseous  fops,  and  mindless 

with   the   Northern   Powers,  who  puppies,  who  are  now  dragging  this 

hold  back  from  the  treaty  to  which,  nation  down  into  destruction.  Uulli- 

throi^h  the  craf^  of  Talleyrand,  and  yer  made  prisoner  by  an  army  of 

our  Minister's   incaution,   we   are  Lilliputians  while  he  slept,  is  an  apt 

bound  ?  Who  would  have  deemed  it  similitude  for  Great  Britain  in  its  pre- 

possible  that  the   whole.  Ministry  sent  hands.  The  Revolutionists  may 

could  have  been  so  indescribably  at)-  be  as  grashoppers  for  multitude,  but 

surd  as  they  proved  themselves  in  among  them  there  is  not  one  man 

the   Russian   Dutch  loan  afiair— a  worthy  to  tie  the  shoes  of  a  Reformer 

piece  of  folly  without  parallel,  and  of  the  olden  time.    Is  it  not  pitiful 

without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse?  to  behold  the  towers  of  the  constitu- 

But  with  all  these  damning  blots  tion  of  Great  Britain  falling,  not 

upon  their  character  as  Ministers,  unld  tiie  shout  of  battle,  with  valiant 

how  do  they  remain  in  power?—  men  dying  in  their  defence,— not  by 

That  may  be  briefly  explained.—  lightning  or  tempest— not  by  torrent 

First,  tiie  power  of  any  government  or  earthquake— but  that  multitudes 

is  ez'officio  considerable,  and  com-  of  filthy  vermin  are  burrowing  imder 

mands,  directiy  or  indirectiy,  a  great  tiieir  walls,  and  undermining  their 

many  votes.    Secondly,  a  large  ma^  foundations  ? 

ioritv  of  the  House  of  Commons  The  preset^  Ministry  of  Grei^ 
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Britain  are  held  in  complete  thral- 
dom and  subjection  by  a  few  Eng- 
lish Radicals,  with  that  most  gross 
and  contemptible  person,  Mr  Joseph 
Hume,  at  their  head,  and  between 
fifty  and  sixty  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  sent  there  through  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

Sriests  of  Ireland.  These  are  not 
rish  gentlemen,  the  best  of  whom 
make  rather  imprudent  legislators, 
but  the  coarsest,  least  respectable 
herd,  that  ever  left  the  Irish  shore, 
whether  on  four  legs  or  on  two.  The 
chaff  of  wild  corn,  the  froth  of  pud- 
dle, the  dross  of  base  metal,  are  si- 
miUes  too  good  for  them,  yet  the  in- 
fluence of  such  as  these  affects,  nay 
rules,  the.  destinies  of  the  British  em- 
pire I  Is  it  not  such  oppression  as 
this  that  maketh  the  wise  man  mad  ? 
It  is  not  too  late  to  rid  ourselves 
of  the  destroying  evil  of  such  a  Go- 
vernment, and  &e  pestilent  swarm 
of  their  supporters;  but  it  must  be 
done  by  an  exercise  of  loftier  ener- 
gies, and  more  powerful  feelings, 
uian  have  as  yet  displayed  them- 
selves upon  the  public  scene,  though 
we  know  they  are  not  extinct,  and 
the  spark  is  but  wantiD|;  to  light 
them  up  to  glories,  and  in  the  end 
to  triumphant  action.  If  there  ever 
were  a  time  when  men  were  called 
upon  to  stand  forth  bravely  and  bold- 
ly in  defence  of  the  faith  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  fathers,  this  is  that 
time.  The  period  for  a  parley  has 
ffone  by;  it  is  in  vain  to  stand  chaf- 
fering upon  trifles;  the  altar  and  the 
THRONE — ^the  sacredness  of  religion 
—the  respectability  of  virtue — the 
order  and  gradation  in  society — the 
secuiity  of  property,  are  all  in  im- 
minent jeopardy,  through  the  tam- 
pering of  multitudinous  quacks,  and 
the  weakness  of  sentiment  amon^ 
those  who  ought  to  arise  and  crush 
them.  There  are  who  pretend  to 
see  the  danger,  but  love  their  ease 
and  their  wealth  too  well  to  peril 
either  in  the  great  good  cause.  They 
may,  too  late,  find  that  that  ease  will 
be  distuibed,  and  that  wealth  be 
taken  away  wholly,  which,  if  now 
sacrificed  m  part,  would  overcome 
the  enemy.  It  is  no  ordinary  politi- 
cal contest  that  is  before  us;  it  is  a 
struggle  between  the  Monarchy,  the 
Church,  and  the  Aristocracy  oiEng- 
lAnd^  and  a  disgracefiU  Bevolution>  in 
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which  men,  equally  coarse  and  paltry, 
will  be  in  the  uppermost  places. 

But  to  return  to  the  Government 
professions  of  their  own  excellent 
and  improving  character — they  are 
merely  laughed  at  in  London,  even 
by  those  who,  in  their  communica- 
tions to  the  public,  affect  to  treat 
them  with  most  gravity.     It  is  not 
true,  that  any  declaration,  favourable 
to  the  Reform  Bill  of  the  Grey  Mi- 
nistry, has  been  obtained  from  those 
noblemen  who  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  some  measure  of  Re- 
form, in  the  discussion  of  last  ses- 
sion.   The  declaration  of  Lord  Grey 
at  the  Mansion  House  is  sufficiently 
vague  to  mean  anything  or  nothing, 
and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  we  have 
seen  and  heard  enough  of  Lord  Grey 
lately  to  be  perfectly  well  satisfied 
that  no  dependence  whatever  is  to 
be  placed  upon  his  statements  in 
political  matters.    Whether  his  me- 
mory fail  him — as  when  he  could 
not  call  to  mind  his  menace  address- 
ed to  the  Bishops ;  or  he  has  not  at- 
tended to  the  matter — as  in  the  case 
of  his  assertion  of  a  surplus  revenue; 
or  his  expressions  convey  a  mean- 
ing different  from  that  which  he  in- 
tended— as  in  his  statement  regard- 
ing Irish  Tithes — certain  it  is,  that  all 
Lord  Grey  now  says  must  be  re- 
ceived with  more  than  a  few  grains 
of  allowance. 

No  very  sudden  change  of  the  Mi- 
nistry is  to  be  looked  for,  nor  would 
any  mere  change  of  Ministers  suf- 
fice for  what  is  at  present  wanting. 
The  heart  and  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tion require  to  be  roused  up  to  a 
sense  of  the  wickedness,  the  worth- 
lessness,  and  the  littleness  of  the 
buzzing  busy  bodies  who  are  fly- 
blowing the  body  of  the  State,  and 
causing  it  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of 
men  of  sense  and  feeling.  They 
must  be  shaken  off  by  a  strong  and 
manly  enthusiasm,  or  we  shall  do  no 
good.  Between  the  huckstering 
economy  of  our  domestic  system, 
and  the  prodigal  concession  to  fo- 
reign countries,  we  are  become  no 
more  than  feeble  disputants,  when 
we  should  be  bold  and  energetic 
actors.  Would  that  the  soul  of  an 
Edmund  Burke  would  break  forth 
amongst  us ! 

London,  Feb,  20, 1 832. 
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It  is  recorded  by  Josephus^  that 
the  night  before  the  Roman  armies 
entered  Jerusalem,  there  were  heard 
flying  overhead,  and  calling  to  each 
other  through  the  upper  spaces  of  the 
Temple,  angels  and  spiritual  watch- 
ers; and  the  words  which  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, were  (Atra^alfufAtv  hr4uh9 

---iet  us  depart  hence  J  It  seems  the 
Religio  /oct  adhered  too  closely  to 
its  shrine  to  be  torn  away  without 
some  human  throes,  some  protesta- 
tion that  it  suffered  violence,  and 
something  like  the  language  of  fare- 
well : — Even  in  Christian  realities^  as 
in  the  fables  of  old  romance, 

'^  The  parting  genius  was  with  sighing 
sent." 

The    PufAouxoiy    TafifAurttv   aXaXaffitert 

the  dire  cUalagmos,  or  war-cry  of  the 
Roman  legions, — that  herald  of  tears 
and  blood,  and  forerunner  of  the  last 
profanations,  and  in  this  case  the  ac- 
complisher  of  the  prophetic  "  abo- 
mination of  desolation,"  even  thai 
was  necessary  to  quicken  the  angelic 
motions;  and  this  sava^fe  hurraing 
had  already  begun  to  load  the  air 
with  its  denunciations  of  carnage, 
whilst  the  heavenly  cohorts  were  yet 
marshalling  their  shadowy  ranks  for 
fli^t. 

To  Mr  Douglas,  as  to  many  others, 
there  are  signs  and  portents  abroad, 
which  seem  to  indicate  the  same 
sullen  and  reluctant  departure  of  its 
ancient  tutelary  virtues  from  this 
long  favoured  land.  The  foundations, 
in  their  eyes,  are  manifestly  giving 
way,  of  that  massy  system  on  which 
so  much  of  our  happiness  has  repo- 


sed for  ages.  Morals,  public  and 
domestic  political  integrity  in  the 
senate,  and  **  pure  religion  breath- 
ing household  laws,"  have  seemed 
for  some  time  preparing  for  flight. 
The  old  faith,  and  the  old  obligations 
of  conscience,  have  seemed  to  sit 
loosely  upon  fdl  men.  Ancient  land- 
marks have  disappeared — new  named 
are  heard,  and  new  hopes  are  daily 
avowed,  such  as  once  would  have 
been  held  pollution  to  any  cause. 
And  it  is  not  any  longer  the  sullen 
cynicism  of  a  recluse,  but  the  gene- 
ral instincts  of  llie  world,  which  be- 
gin to  apprehend,  in  the  changes  at 
wis  time  travelling  forward  on  every 
side,  some  deeper  and  more  awfiu 
disorganization  of  our  ancient  social 
system,  than  was  designed  by  its  first 
movers,  or  suspected,  until  lately,  by 
the  most  jealous  and  apprehensive 
observer. 

Tliese  anticipations  are  not  limited 
by  Mr  Douglas  to  Great  Britain; 
they  are  coextensive  with  Europe> 
and  exclude  nothing  that  we  know* 
of,  unless,  perhaps,  the  New  World. 
That  region  is  not  at  least  super- 
annuated, and  may  be  supposed  still 
moving  onward  upon  the  original 
impulse  which  projected  its  orbit, 
and  determined  the  elements  of  its 
paths.  But  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
all  is  given  over  in  his  calculations 
to  interminable  revolution.  If  we 
understand  him  rightly,  which  in  a 
very  desultory,  though  eloquent 
writer,  is  not  always  easy  to  do, 
Europe  is  now  hurried  forward  by 
internal  causes,  leagued  with  irreaiav 
ible  preasiMft  feoxft.  ^V()cL«vA,\fiXft  '^ 


♦  Sjr  James^Douglas,  Esq.  oi  Cavers.     8yo.     Black,    1^Vq^\>t^«    ^S^'^'V' 
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maelstrom  of  cbaotic  change :  the  hi- 
deous roar  is  already  heard,  the  fatal 
suction  is  already  felt ;  and  escape  is 
even  already  impossible.  For  Eng- 
land, indeed,  there  is  still  a  reserve  of 
hope.  Chieflyfrom  her  greater  moral 
reaourcefly  she  has  still  a  choice  be- 
fore her  of  two  paths ;  or  if  she  can- 
not wholly  avert  the  blow  which,  as 
a  member  of  European  Christendom, 
must  reach  her  in  many  of  its  conse- 
quences, at  any  rate  she.  has  it  in  her 
power  to  moaify  its  action,  and  to 
reduce  within  the  bounds  of  a  provi- 
dential chastisement,  what  to  some 
will  be  absolute  destruction. 

Such  we  collect  to  be  Mr  Dou- 
glas's view.    And  thus  far  we  go 
along  with  him,  that  most  assuredly 
we  believe  ourselves  to  stand  at  the 
portals  of  mighty  and  far-stretching 
convulsions.    The  first  French  Re- 
volution was  but  the  beginning  of 
woes.    It  was  an  earthquake;  and 
Europe  has  too  easily  flattered  her- 
fBelf  tnat  its  effects  had  spent  them- 
selves in  the  overthrow  ofNapoleon. 
But  one  earthquake  is  often  no  more 
than  the  herald  of  another.    And 
signs  innumerable  convince  us  that 
Europe,  in  every  kingdom  and  pro- 
vince of  her  populous  regions,  is  ripe 
for  a  long  series  of  changes,  to  which 
no  prince,  or  league  of  princes — no 
nation,  or  confederacy  of  nations — 
can  now  fix  a  limit,    influence  from 
without,  coming  in  the  shape  of  war, 
has  visited  every  part  of  her  terri- 
tory, and  manured  whatever  seeds 
of  change  might  pre-exist,  into  a 
ranker  and  a  hastier  growth.     Will 
any  man  maintain  that  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece,  in  the  South— or,  for  the 
middle  of  Europe,  France,  Germany, 
the  Low  Countries — could  now  re- 
sume that  Station  of  quiet  and  inert 
repose  which  possessed  them  before 
the  era  of  1788?  Every  nook  of  these 
lands  has  been  inundated  for  forty 
years  with  revolutionary  incitements. 
Not  a  peasant's  cottage,  not  an  indi- 
vidual shed,  but  has  been  separately 
appealed  to— tempted— provoked — 
to  change  for  its  own   sake,  and 
change  as  the  means  of  every  other 
Improvement;  to  change  as  the  end, 
and  change  as  tiie  indispensable  in- 
strument.    Agitation  has   run   its 
course,  and  completed  its  work:  the 

3[^0BtieB  of  insurrection  and  revolu- 
on  have  fulfiUisd  their  mission,  and 
dosed  tbeir  laboura :  all  now  stands 
nadjr  far  the  resperV  sickle. 


Yes !  Sorrow  is  at  hand  for  Eu- 
rope, and  calamity  to  which  the  ruth- 
less wars  of  Napoleon  have  been  but 
as  a  prblude.  So  much  we  believe, 
thus  far  "v^e  assent  unwillingly  to  Mr 
Douglas.  But  what  shape  will  this 
calamity  put  on  ?  To  what  issue  will 
it  tend  ?  What  vrill  be  its  probable 
period,  or  course  of  revolution? 
How  far  will  it  involve  ourselves  ? 

These  are  questions  depending 
chiefly  on  the  particular  theory  adopt- 
ed as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
present  condition  of  Europe.  The 
author  before  us  insinuates  a  sort  of 
h}rpothesis  on  this  subject,  somewhat 
too  fine-spun  for  practical  use,  or  for 
his  own  conclusions.  '*  An  unseen 
power,"  says  he,  **  is  smiting  the  idol 
of  human  dominion  at  its  base.  The 
feet  on  which  it  rests  are  broken; 
the  iron  and  clay  are  literally  sepa- 
rating. The  composite  governments, 
which  resulted  from  the  union  of 
barbarian  conquerors  and  Roman 
subjects,  have  lost  the  cement  that 
bound  them,  and  are  crumbling  into 
dust."  That  is  to  say,  whatsoever 
ruin  or  decay  now  threatens  the  states 
of  Europe,  is  to  be  considered  a 
mere  process  of  decomposition,  by 
which  the  ancient  substratum  of  Van- 
dalism is  parting  asunder  from  its 
uncongenial  ally  of  Roman  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  heterogeneous  elements 
betraying  themselves  in  the  ruins  of 
that  compound  edifice  which  they 
had  coalesced  to  form. 

But  this  hypothesis  will  hai'dly 
sustain  itself  against  the  examination 
of  history.  Structures  that  endure 
the  wear  and  tear  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred years,  cannot  be  taxed  with  any 
radical  vice  either  of  materials  or  of 
workmanship.  Spite  of  names  and 
words,  the  materials  must  virtually 
have  been  homogeneous,  and  fitted 
by  nature  for  union ;  or,  which  is  the 
sole  alternative,  the  overpowering 
excellence  of  the  material  on  one 
side  must  have  neutralized  the  mor- 
tal tendencies  on  the  other.  One  or 
other  conclusion  is  inevitable  on  Mr 
Douglas's  premises.  On  this  fugi- 
tive earth  of  ours,  it  is  past  all  doubt, 
that  a  duration  of  one  thousand  years 
and  upwards  bears  a  testimony,  such 
as  cannot  be  gainsaid,  to  the  essential 
and  radical  excellence  of  any  insti- 
tution. 

On  a  point  of  this  nature,  it  is  his- 
tory only  which  is  entitied  to  speak 
autnent\caT\y,    li«l  \ia  <!^«v^^ox^  t«l- 
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pidly  review  the  spirit  of  European 
annals,  and  the  main  stream  of  Eu- 
ropean revolutions,  from  the  period 
at  which  Rome  came  into  a  position 
of  substantial  influence  upon  the 
movements  of  the  northern  nations, 
or  upon  the  character  of  their  insti- 
tutions; and  still  more  attentively 
from  the  period  at  which  these  north* 
ern  nations  reacted  upon  the  Roman 
south. 

Whilst  the  Western  Empire  flou- 
rished, and  original  Rome  maintain- 
ed her  mighty  supremacy,  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  her  arts,  her 
policy,  and  her  institutions,  should 
make  joint  progress  with  her  arms. 
We  know  by  the  testimony  of  con- 
temporary historians,  that  in  differ- 
ent decrees,  varying  with  the  state  of 
her  military  influence,  this  was  in 
fact  the  case.  Elegance  in  the  habits 
of  life,  and  the  arts  which  ministered 
to  it,  prevailed  to  a  ffreat  extent  in 
Gbxl],  in  Britain,  and  in  Spain.  Else- 
where, as  in  Germany,  wnere  Rome 
maintained  only  an  uneasy  frontier, 
her  influences  of  this  nature  were 
less ;  they  were  less  at  any  one  time ; 
and  they  fluctuated.  The  reason 
was  apparent.  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain,  from  the  peculiar  figure  and 
situation  of  their  territory,  admitted 
of  a  perfect  military  possession ;  but 
in  Germany  a  belt  of  variable  breadth 
was  all  that  Rome  could  be  said  to 
possess ;  beyond  this  was  a  savage 
country,  overshadowed  by  forests, 
and  bristling  with  indignation — vin- 
dictive remembrances— and  all  Uie 
repulsive  passions,  wheresoever  it 
was  not  desolate  of  men.  Anti-Ro- 
man passions  effectually  precluded 
an  efficient  Roman  influence.  And 
even  for  that  age,  there  was  no  uni- 
versal mirror  hdd  up  to  Roman  maur 
ners,  Roman  usages,  or  Roman  max- 
ims of  jurisprudence.  Amongst  the 
abori^nal  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Spa- 
niards, such  a  diffusion  of  education 
might  be  found,  and  such  a  civilisa- 
tion, during  the  Roman  domination 
in  their  several  territories,  as  would 
naturally  correspond  to  tiie  influence 
of  the  victors,  and  the  ambition  or 
interest  of  the  conquered. 

These  relations,  however,  between 
Rome  and  her  European  provinces, 
in  process  of  time  perished.  Rome 
Witt  gradually  bridled  in  her  career 
of  conqueet  and  offensive  warfare ; 


next  was  thrown  upon  the  defensive ; 
and  finally,  even  for  defensive  war- 
fare, was  obliged  to  concentrate  her 
entire  efforts  upon  her  domestic  ter- 
ritory. Her  le&;ions  were  gradually 
withdrawn  to  her  own  gates;  and 
the  akanni  of  Roman  civilisation  in  all 
European  provinces,  whether  many 
or  few,  were  now  at  length  thrown 
upon  their  own  unassisted  energies. 
V  What  followed  is  too  memorable, 
and  too  monotonous  in  its  dark  tis- 
sue of  calamity,  to  leave  much  room 
for  question  or  for  distinction.  Tlie 
same  chapter,  with  very  slight  varie- 
ties, occurs  about  the  same  era  hi 
the  annals  of  almost  every  European 
province.  Mutatis  mutandi8f,^iesSiB^ 
tale  of  a  helpless  and  ineff^cHve  re- 
sistance  to  successive  hosts  of  bar- 
barous invaders,  saddens  thepage  of 
history  for  the  whole  of  Western 
Europe.  The  Gaul  crouched  before 
the  Frank,  the  Briton  before  the 
Saxon  and  the  Angle,  the  aboriginal 
Spaniard  before  the  Tlsigoth  and  the 
Vandal.  Each,  in  his  turn,  was  aban- 
doned by  his  Roman  master;  each 
was  resigned  to  his  native  powexsj>f 
self-defence ;  and  each  sank  misera- 
bly in  the  contest  which  followed. 
Roman  culture  had  availed  for  little 
else  than  to  prepare  them  for  a 
foreign  conquest,  by  weaning  them 
from  those  martial  habits  which  had 
once  proved  so  potent  a  bulwark 
against  the  sword  of  Rome  herself 
under  her  first  Caesars,  and  her  then 
all-conquering  legions.  All  fell;  and 
fell  perhaps  chiefly  by  the  emascu- 
lation consequent  upon  their  Roman 
connexion.  Finally,  even  the  Roman 
himself,  after  many  a  separate  pros- 
tration under  many  a  different  con- 
queror, was  flnally,  and  for  ever,  ab- 
sorbed into  the  dominion  of  the  Goth 
and  the  Lombard. 

During  the  progress  of  these  great 
revolutions,  which  upon  the  wnole 
were  the  greatest  that  our  western 
world  has  undergone,  it  is  probable 
that  a  more  awful  amount  of  human 
misery  was  suffered,  a  more  baleful ' 
eclipse  and  a  shadow  of  deeper  pro- 
vidential wrath  was  passed  through| 
than  in  any  other  equal  section  of 
time.  The  great  convulsions  which 
attendedthedyingpanflrs  of  the  West- 
em  Empire,  if  we  include  t.l\&  %^\f^ 
rate  fateft  oi  lObi^  xctf)i^«t.%{^i(j^^  ^^^^ 
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nearly  two  centuries ;  for  it  was  not 
until  the  sixUi  century  that  the  abso- 
lute extinction  of  the  Roman  name 
in  the  west  was  accomplished.  And 
as  though  war  pursued  In  the  spirit 
of  extermination  were  not  sufficient, 
it  has  been  noticed  that  famine  and 
pestilence  prevailed  during  the  same 
period  with  a  fury  not  paralleled  by 
any  other  examples  before  or  since. 
IndeedjSoinarvellous  is  the  spectacle 
of  desolation  which  the  Europe  of 
those  days  presents,  so  uninterrupt- 
ed is  the  tragedy,  and  precisely  in 
those  regions  which  have  since  be- 
come the  most  flourishing  on  this 
Elanet,  that  the  eyes  of  many  writers, 
-om  the  Christian  fathers  down- 
wards to  the  most  eminent  of  mo- 
dem historians,  have  been  arrested  by 
the  mere  fascination  of  the  miserable 
spectacle,  and,  without  concert,  have 
separately  come  to  the  very  same 
conclusion — that,  in  this  period,  the 
condition  of  our  forefathers  had 
reached  the  very  lowest  point  of  de- 
pression. "  If,"  says  a  celebrated  re- 
viewer of  history, "  a  man  were  call- 
ed to  fix  upon  the  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  during  which  the 
condition  of  the  human  race  was 
most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  he 
would,  without  hesitation,  name  that 
which  elapsed,  from  the  death  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Lombards  in  Italy," 
that  is,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord 
395  to  S7I.  "  The  contemporary 
authors,"  he  goes  on,  "  who  beheld 
the  scene  of  desolation,  labour  and 
are  at  a  loss  to  describe  the  horror 
of  it." 

Readily  it  may  be  imagined,  that 
Buch  a  condition  of  suffermg  was  no 
fit  matrix  for  the  reception  or  deve- 
lopement  of  arts  and  polished  insti- 
tutions. So  far  from  it,  we  have  the 
best  reasons  for  knowing  that  every 
thing  of  that  nature  went  to  wreck 
very  early  in  the  struggle.  Even  in 
this  island,  it  is  certam  that  the  Ro- 
man arts  and  the  habits  of  polished 
life,  luxury,  and  the  many  indirect 
results  or  props  of  luxury,  had  struck 
root  pretty  deeply  by  the  third  cen- 
tury. And  as  to  Gaul,  it  is  evident 
enough  ^m  llie  Commentaries  of 
Cttsar,  that  already  in  his  day  civili- 
fiation  was  little  in  arrear  of  that 
which  prevailed  in  Italy.  Towns  of 
jqSiilW^i^itQCture,  and  a  pretty  ela- 


borate organization  for  purposes  of 
war  and  civil  police,  evidently  were 
multiplied  in  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent through  the  more  refined  regions 
of  Gaul,  and  marked  an  advanced 
stage  of  civilisation.  The  leidTy  fuid 
silvan  encampments  of  the  Britons, 
in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the 
Thames,  and  what  were  probably 
the  most  civilized  (because  the  most 
fertile)  parts  of  the  island,  shew  a 
state  of  things  so  little  beyond  mere 
savage  life — that  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile with  this  gi'eat  and  conspi- 
cuous inferiority  to  Gaul,  the  well 
known  facts  of  a  mercantile  inter- 
course, recorded  by  Caesar  himself, 
between  Britain  and  the  continent, 
and  still  more  of  a  supreme  college 
of  the  Druids  seated  m  this  island. 
However,  let  the  differences  have 
been  what  the^  might  in  the.  early 
period  of  the  first  Caesar,  (differen- 
ces which  we  notice  only  as  matter 
of  curiosity) — it  is  pretty  certain  that 
in  the  two  succeedmg  centiu'ies  they 
were  completely  cancelled,  both 
Gaul  and  Britain  having  by  that  time 
very  probably  advanced  to  the  level 
of  Italy.  Equally  certain  it  is,  and 
evidenced  in  our  own  case  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxon literature,  by  the  writings 
of  Bede,  and  other  documents,  that 
the  hurricane  of  misery  which  swept 
over  the  land  during  the  Saxon  in- 
vasions, utterly  abolished  all  traces 
of  whatever  had  been  won  in  these 
centuries  of  intercourse  with  Roman 
masters.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at 
the  end  of  that  conflict  which  issued 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon 
Polyai'chy,  Britain  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  rasa  tabula  as  regard- 
ed the  effects  or  memorials  of  its  Ro- 
man connexion.  The  sole  monu- 
ments which  then  survived  of  the 
Roman  power,  were  those  imperish- 
able military  causeways  which  tra- 
versed the  marshes  and  forests,  and 
here  and  there  a:  tesselated  pavement 
of  some  Praetorian  tent.  Granite,  mar- 
ble, and  cement,  remained,  as  to  this 
day  in  some  proportions  they  still  do 
remain.  But  for  moral  or  political  in- 
fluence, influence  of  any  kind  which 
acts  through  the  mind,  the  condition 
of  Britain,  within  perhaps  two  gene- 
rations after  the  earliest  appearance 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  precisely 
what  it  would  have  been,  had  a  Ro- 
man foot  never  trod  upon  our  soil. 
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The  same  conclusions,  and  for  the 
same  causes,  apply  to  the  whole  em- 
pire of  Rome  in  the  west.  Apart  from 
those  military  works  by  which  tiiey 
cleared  and  maintained  a  path  for 
their  triumphs,  and  which  in  duror 
bility  are  pretty  nearly  coeval  with 
the  works  of  nature, — the  whole 
mighty  fabric  of  their  political  sys- 
tem fell  so  utterly  before  the  new 
tribes  of  conquerors,  these  conquer- 
ors were  so  purely  barbarous,  and 
the  conquered  so  irretrievably  sub- 
dued, that  no  memory  even  of  any 
Roman  policy,  whether  martial  or 
civil,  survived  in  any  place  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps  by  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century. 

What  then  becomes  of  that  rent  in 
the  iron  and  the  clay,  on  which  Mr 
Doudas  relies  for  his  solution  of 
this  imminent  crisis  ?  Iron^  that  is, 
Roman  metal,  there  was  none  at  all 
remdning  in  the  institutions  of  Eu- 
rope which  succeeded  to  the  general 
migration  of  the  Gothic  tribes,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  great  king- 
doms of  the  west.  Already  in  the 
day  of  Charlemagne,  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  benefit  by  the  relics 
of  Roman  wisdom,  none  were  to  be 
found.  In  the  following  century,* 
our  own  Alfred  had  the  same  en- 
lightened wishes;  and  found  the  same 
disappointment  in  looking  backwards 
for  any  fragments  of  ancestral  pru- 
dence towards  the  founding  of  his 
own  institutions.  Now,  if,  in  the  year 
800,  all  traces  of  the  great  Roman 
edifice  had  already  vanished,  much 
less  could  it  be  possible  that  any 
should  still  lurk  in  obscure  nooks  of 
ouii  Western  Europe,  considering 
that  the  entire  century  which  follow- 
ed was  filled  with  fresh  devastations 
of  the  Vikingr  or  sea-kings  of  the 
Baltic,  whose  power  and  ferocity 
filled  the  latter  years  of  Charlemagne 
with  mortification,  and  occupied  the 
whole  life  of  Alfred  with  continual 
alarms  and  anxiety. 

Here,  then,  we  have  reached  a  point 
at' which  Rome  had  indeed  become 
a  mere  phantom  of  a  mighty  name. 
And,  through  the  thousand  years 
which  have  followed,  we  are  sure 
that  no.  legitimate  deduction  can  be 


made  of  any  evil  which  menaces  our 
days  from  Roman  influence.  Com- 
posite structures  may  have  arisen 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  polity, 
but  assuredly  in  no  part  of  their  ele- 
ments could  they  have  been  Roman. 

However,  as  our  purpose  is  not  to 
quarrel  with  Mr  Douglas,  but  grave- 
ly to  review  the  past  history  of  Eu- 
rope, upon  which  we  dijBfer,  with  a 
view  to  our  present  prospects,  upon 
which,  in  a  general  sense,  we  agree, 
— ^let  us  proceed  with  a  sketch  of  die 
most  material  epochs  in  the  history 
of  Christendom,  that,  tracing  as  in  a 
clear  retrospect  the  whole  road  we 
have  passe((  we  may  have  more  rea- 
sonable grounds  of  conjecture  from 
analogy  as  to  that  which  is  in  rever- 
sion. 

The  first  and  by  far  the  most  influ- 
ential (we  may  add  the  most  widely 
diffused)  incident  in  the  progress  of 
European  policy,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Feudal  System.  On  the 
one  hand  it  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  marvel  that  so  many  different  na- 
tions, by  a  sort  of  blind  and  over- 
mastering sympathy,  without  any  di- 
rect communication,  should  have  fall- 
en at  the  same  time  upon  the  same 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  replied  that  the  mere  identity 
of  circumstances  drove  them  of  ne- 
cessity upon  a  policy  as  nearly  iden- 
tical as  possible.  Similar  dangers 
prescribed  similar  remedies.  And  if 
we  examine  the  essential  conditions 
and  paramount  purposes  of  what  it 
is  that  we  mean  by  Feudalism,  it  will 
appear  that  it  was  a  system  admira- 
bly adapted  to  meet  a  situation  of 
extraorainary  peril.  Such  peril  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  circum- 
stances ot  that  military  colonization 
which  was  pursued  upon  so  vast  a 
scale  by  the  hordes  of  semi-barbarous 
people,  at  that  time  driven  west- 
wards, under  impulses  and  constraint 
which  they  could  as  little  resist  as 
they  could  themselves  be  resisted. 
Whether  Germans  or  Scandinavians, 
whether  Ci«-Baltic  or  Tra/w-Baltic, 
they  found  themselves  under  the 
same  dire  necessity  of  advancing 
upon  armed  and  ferocious  nations, 
already  in  possession  of  the  soil  from 


*  Chariemagoe  was  saluted  Emperor  a.  d.  BOO  \  Wt  Kt  t\i\%  WKL<^\i^\!k!^  ^^c^ft^^ 
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which  it  was  their  purpose — ^their 
ixdssion  —  their  necessity,  to  eject 
them.  Pressed  from  behind,  in  many 
cases,  by  other  nations  not  less  for- 
midable than  themselves,  in  many 
cases  pressed  by  the  yet  sterner  com- 
pidsion  of  domestic  famine  in  seats 
too  narrow  for  their  increasing  num- 
bers, they  were  in  a  dilemma  which 
allowed  them  no  choice ;  to  launch 
tiiemsalves  in  successive  swarms  uj^ 
on  the  nations  to  the  west,  was  theu: 
one  sole  resource ;  to  perish  was  their 
alternative.  These  nations  were  uni- 
Tcrsally  found  in  a  condition  more 
enfeebled  by  luxury,  and,  as  to  every 
habit  of  martial  preparation,  far  less 
considerable  than  their  martial  inva- 
ders. Still  they  were  in  possession, 
of  itself  a  great  advantage,  even  in 
lands  without  fortresses;  and  their 
numbers  were  too  great  for  extermi- 
nation. These  two  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  perfect  conquest,  and 
of  absolute  security,  furnished  the 
motives  to  the  feudal  policy,  and 
prescribed  its  form.  The  Feudal 
Chief,  and  his  far-stretching  depend- 
ency of  vassals,  exhibited  the  image 
of  a  castra  stativa,  or  a  permanent 
ffens'tTarmerie,  keeping  watch  and 
ward  at  all  times  upon  the  motions 
of  the  surrounding  population,  hold- 
ing their  foot  as  it  were  always  in 
the  [stirrup,  and  each  looking  to  his 
immediate  superior  as  the  guide  of 
his  own  conduct,  and  his  best  reli- 
ance for  keeping  up  the  chain  of 
communication  wi^  his  supreme 
head.  Each  in  his  turn  was  laid  un- 
der obligations  of  gratitude  to  an  im- 
mediate superior,  which  he  had  no 
means  of  testifying  but  by  military 
service.  The  duties  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  were  thus  reconciled 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army;  and,  by  one  simple  but  com- 
prehensive* arrangement,  this  army 
was,  once  for  aU,  paid,  officered,  fix- 
ed in  its  allegiance,  and  made  perpe- 
tual through  all  generations,  without 
needing  any  renewed  establishment 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  feu- 
dal oi^anization,  that  wo  any  where 
meet  with  in  history,  was  perhaps 
the  solemn  deduction  (to  use  the 
technical  term)  of  a  lentimate  Ro- 
man colony.  In  this,  when  not  (as 
sometimes  happened)  sent  out  upon 
a  private  authority,  w  bj  the  in- 
jffuence  of  a  faction,  or  upon  a 
movement  ofseditioBp  but  conduct 
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ed  on  the  principles  sanctioned  by 
law  and  ancient  usages,  there  was 
maintained  the  perfect  imaffe  of  an 
army ;  for  they  went  with  uie  pur^ 
pose  of  an  army,  to  dispossess  the 
ancient  possessors  of  the  soil;  and 
they  needed  the  same  entire  de- 
pendence upon  each  other,  the  same 
strict  discipline  for  immediate  suc- 
cess, and  the  same  cultivation  of 
social  affections  amongst  each  otiier, 
for  their  ultimate  prosperity,  which 
were  essential  in  the  most  perilous 
and  remote  expeditions.  Whenever 
these  conditions  of  a  perfect  colony 
were  wanting,  a  true  Roman  critic 
would  not  aBow  it  any  better  name 
than  that  of  a  mob.  The  historian 
Tacitus,  for  example,  speaking  of 
such  a  tumultuary  and  ill-orgamzed 
attempt  at  colonization,  describes  it 
in  these  terms : — **  Ignoti  inter  se, 
diversis  manipulis,  sine  rectore,  sine 
affectibus  mutuis,  quasi  ex  alio  ge- 
nere  mortalium,  repente  in  unum 
collecti,  numerus  magis  quam  colo- 
nia."  So  necessary,  indeed,  was 
this  solemn  organization,  so  indis- 
pensable were  all  the  ceremonies 
and  ritual  of  a  legal  deduction,  that 
where  these  were  wanting,  the  colo- 
nist became  in  law  no  more  than  an 
incola  of  the  new  colony,  and  not  a 
civis;  and  the  grievous  penalty  of 
that  was-*-that,  whilst  he  assumed 
new  duties,  he  was  exonerated  from 
none  of  his  old  ones ;  but  remained 
ever  after  liable  to  all  the  burdens 
of  a  citizen  in  the  old  city  which  he 
quitted,  no  less  than  in  the  new  one 
which  he  adopted.  **  Nam,  ut  in 
bello,"  says  Goesius,  '*  ita  et  in  hac 
profectione  omnia  ordine  fiebant ;  et 
non  tantum  dux  sed  et  vexillum 
seque  ut  in  bello  aderat."  So  close, 
indeed,  was  the  original  resemblance 
between  a  Roman  colony  in  its  full 
ceremonial  and  a  feudal  establish- 
ment, that,  but  for  one  difference, 
this  latter  would  have  been  account- 
ed a  Gothic  propagation  of  a  Roman 
original :  this  difference  lay  in  the 
small  range  of  operation  and  in- 
fluence which  belonged  to  the  colo- 
ny, contrasted  with  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, applied  (as  it  generally  was)  to 
extensive  kingdoms.  That  single 
difference,  by  speedily  dispersing 
the  small  body  of  hostility  which 
faced  its  first  introduction,  in  no 
long  period  took  away  irom   the 
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ing  up  the  military  forms  of  subor- 
dinatioD,  or  the  precautions  for  de- 
fence ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case, 
as  the  dangers  which  it  provided 
against  were  not  local,  but  in  the 
widest  sense  national,  and  as  they 
continued  to  exist  for  many  genera- 
tions— the  original  necessity  which 
had  dictated  the  feudal  institutions, 
maintained  them  in  their  integrity 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages. 
The  enemies  of  the  Roman  colonist 
were  a  few  weak  rural  proprietors, 
without  arms,  numbers,  or  union, 
and  with  nothing  to  strengthen  their 
resistance  but  die  sense  of  that  in- 
justice which  they  had  suflfered; 
and  of  necessity  they  soon  vanished 
to  seek  their  livelihood  elsewhere. 
But  the  enemies,  whom  the  feudal 
organization  was  designed  to  meet, 
were  roimd  about  the  conqueror 
and  in  all  his  paths,  by  night  and  by 
day — cherishing  their  enmities,  and 
transmitting  them  to  their  children's 
children.  And  hence  it  was,  that, 
whilst  the  Roman  colony  was  but  a 
system  of  transitory  regulations,  for 
purposes  of  convenience  and  police, 
and  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  mo- 
ment, the  feudal  institutions  were 
built  for  a  duration  which  they  did 
in  fact  attain]:  had  it  been  other- 
wise, we  repeat  that,  from  the  close 
resemblance  in  their  elementary  fea- 
tures, the  one  system  would  have 
been  imagined  to  have  descended 
by  direct  imitation  from  the  otiier. 

The  feudal  system  once  matured, 
next  followed  throughout  Europe 
the  long  contests  between  two  of 
its  great  component  members — the 

freat  aristocratic  barons  on  the  one 
and,  the  sovereign  on  the  other. 
At  first  the  balance  inclined  to  the 
former ;  and  the  barons  were  gene- 
rally encroaching  dangerously  upon 
the  crown.  But  at  length  came  the 
Crusades,  which  threw  the  final  vic- 
tory every  where  into  the  hands  of 
the  supreme  chieftain.  The  Cru- 
sades, were  in  many  ways  beneficial 
to  Europe;  but  more  by  indirect 
means,  than  by  any  which  are  im- 
mediately and  palpably  traced  to 
their  influence.  By  drawing  off  the 
most  turbulent  and  martial  of  the 
great  feudal  vassals  to  distant  and 
dangerous  lands,  by  compelling  them 
to  raise  money  in  sudden  ways,  and 
on'  retf  i^urious  terms,  not  seldom 
bjr leading  eventaally  to  the  extinc- 


tion of  great  fiefs,  which  had  former- 
ly been  continual  thorns  in  the  side 
of  the  sovereign,  but  still  more  by 
the  very  many  advantages  which  ac- 
crued to  him  from  the  long  absences 
of  his  most  potent  enemies — in  every 
case,  the  regal  power  was  extended 
and  strengthened  at  the  expense  of 
the  aristocracy. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  struggle, 
began  silently  to  emerge  the  uurd 
estate  of  the  Commons.  Under  shel- 
ter of  either  party,  as  either  hap- 
pened to  gain  on  the  other,  and  avafi- 
ing  themselves  of  those  necessities 
for  commercial  intercourse  and  for 
manufactures,  which  will  force  a  way 
for  themselves  even  amongst  the 
rudest  and  most  martial  people,  they 
erected  the  new  functions  of  com- 
mercial wealth,  and  strengthened 
themselves  by  the  civil  privileges 
which  all  princes  are  so  ready  to 
grant,  in  the  infancy  of  finance,  to 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
confer  the  aid  of  money  and  of 
movable  supplies,  so  much  envied 
by  the  fixed  and  sedentary  power  of 
mere  territorial  wealth. 

At  length,  and  pretty  nearly  about 
the  same  period  throughout  Europe, 
these  tenaencies  had  so  far  matured 
themselves,  that  all  princes  found 
themselves  in  a  situation  to  enact 
laws  in  harmony  with  that  state  of 
things ;  laws  which  we  ought  rather 
to  view  as  declaratory  of  a  situation 
which  had  long  virtually  existed, 
than  as  operating  to  create  it  What 
happened  in  our  own  country,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  15th  century,  will 
illustrate — if  not  a  general  case,  at 
least  a  general  tendency.  At  this 
era,  Henry  VII.  mounted  the  throne, 
and  by  that  event,  followed  by  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  put  a  period  for  ever  to  the 
wars  and  jealousy  of  the  two  Roses. 
Those  wars  had  so  conspired  with 
the  general  setting-in  and  tide  of  po- 
litical tendencies,  that  the  great  aris- 
tocracy were  already  in  a  measure 
broken,  and  in  a  condition  to  endure 
laws  which  formerly  they  would 
have  spurned.  They  were  then  first 
limited  as  to  the  number  of  their 
followers  and  feudal  retainers ;  and 
they  even  accepted  as  a  boon  that 
power  to  alienate  their  landed  estatest 
which  in  effeet  eo\a^\^\ft!^^^Tv:^!£Qk. 
of  Uke\c  po\\\icaX  VDU<^QR\»aM.^ 
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junction  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
great  church  aristocracy,  as  accom- 
plished in  tiie  following  reign,  im- 
mense effects  followed  in  the  con- 
stitution of  society.  And,  in  parti- 
cular, one  effect^  which  has  emhar- 
rassed  many  political  economists-*- 
viz.  the  vast  swarms  of  vagrants  and 
beggars,  which  now  began  to  infest 
all  countries,  and  which  in  England, 
after  no  long  interval,  led  to  the  sys- 
tem of  poor-laws.  Many  writers 
have  charged  this  prodigious  expan- 
sion of  pauperism  upon  the  suoden 
extinction  of  the  charity  exercised 
by  the  religious  houses.  But  that 
cause  alone  is  too  narrow  for  the 
effect.  In  reality,  the  first  founda- 
tion of  this  pauperism  was  laid  by 
the  sudden  suppression  of  the  feu- 
dal retainers.  The  next  cause  was 
a  direct  consequence  of  this  first, 
and  pretty  exactly  rehearsed  the 
course  of  events,  which,  under  tiie 
very  same  circumstances,  followed 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  after 
the  struggle  of  1745.  For  when 
estates  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
bear  a  martial  tenantry,  when  ex- 
tent of  territory  no  longer  expressed 
its  importance  in  the  numbers  of 
followers  which  it  could  support, 
naturally  enough  all  possessors  of 
such  properties  sought  to  reap  their 
advantages  in  the  only  way  now  left 
open  to  them^  by  the  laws.  And  this 
result  was  aided  and  quickened  by 
the  new  reflations  which  governed 
the  alienation  of  estates.  For  if,  in 
any  case,  an  old  feudal  lord  were  still 
indisposed  (as  happened  also  in 
Scotland  through  one  or  two  gene- 
rations) to  part  with  his  old  martial 
retainers,  though  now  become  a  bur- 
den on  his  property — these  feelings 
had  no  sort  of  weight  with  the  com- 
mercial man,  whom  ambition  prompt- 
ed, and  whom  the  new  law  of  Henry 
Vn.  permitted,  to  become  the  pur- 
chasers of  such  estates.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  turn  the  property  to  as 
much  account  as  possible ;  and  this 
was  best  done  by  substituting  cattle 
or  sheep  for  man.  Hence  the  general 
complaint*  in  Edward  VI.'s  reign, 
by  which  time  the  effects  had  be- 
come extensive  and  palpable,  of  de- 
population of  estates— of  throwing 
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small  farms  into  large  ones— of  sacri- 
ficing Christian  feflow-creatures  to 
brutes,  &c  Hence  also  the  univer- 
sal clamour  against  beggars  as  infest- 
ing the  high  roads;  and  hence  the 
prodigious  multitude  of  executions 
m  that  age,  for  acts  of  robbery  or 
other  violence. 

That  these  results  were  not  con- 
fined to  England,  and  that  they  arose 
elsewhere  out  of  the  same  final  pass- 
ing away  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
the  consequent  abolition  of  all  bene- 
fit from  those  services  which  were 
performed  by  a  body  of  martial  vas- 
sals, is  evident  from  the  contempo- 
rary documents  of  the  continent. 
For  example,  a  very  ample  law  on 
the  subject  of  pauperism,  issued  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  dated 
October  9, 1531,  states  in  one  part 
of  its  preamble,  '*  That  whereas  the 
poor  of  our  provinces  are  now  much 
more  in  number  than  formerly  tiiey 
used  to  be ;  and  whereas  it  is  found 
by  experience  that  many  abuses  have 
arisen  from  suffering  them  to  beg 
and  ask  alms,"  &c.  Holland^  and  the 
Low  Countries  generally,  with  many 
great  tracts  of  Germany,  were  he- 
ginning  to  suffer  from  this  evil  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  time  as  England; 
and  as,  in  all  these  countries,  its  first 
great  pressure  began  to  be  observed 
about  the  dawning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  need  not  surprise  us  that  it 
was  pretty  generally  and  exclusively 
ascribed  to  that  great  event. 

At  this  ci^isis,  indeed,  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  of  those  who  had  nothing 
to  offer  but  their  labour,  was  at  the 
very  lowest  point  of  depression 
which  history  records.  They  were 
in  the  state  of  transition  from  a  mar- 
tial to  a  civic  organization :  in  the 
one  direction  their  services  were 
cancelled ;  and  in  the  other,  as  yet 
there  were  no  modes  of  industry  cre- 
ated which  could  absorb  their  num- 
bers. However,  the  new  political  or- 
der of  Commons  was  rapidly  rising 
into  importance.  By  the  door  re- 
cently opened  for  their  admission 
into  territorial  possessions,  they  soon 
became  equally  connected  with  the 
landed  and  commercial  wealth— with 
rural  industry  and  the  industry  of 
towns,     A  dass  of  gentry  rapidly 


*  iSee  Hie  ^bnmicln  andUhe  senftons  of  that  day,  espeoSally  those  of  Biehop 
Zatlwen 
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arose;  and  under  their  intelligent 
spirit'of  enterprise,  far  greater  num- 
bers'weris  ealled  for  than  those  who, 
in  the  firat- stage  of  the  transition, 
had  been  found  to  be  wholly  super- 
fluous. 

These  Commons,  headed  by  this 
gentry,  and  standing  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  soon  be- 
came the  most  important  body  in 
the  state.  Their  property  and  their 
indirect  influence  were  already  at  a 
prodigious  height  at  the  accession  of 
the  Stewarts.  But  the  db*ect  influ- 
ence secured  to  them  by  the  laws, 
was  in  no  proportion  to  the  indirect 
and  vlrtud  power  which  they  al- 
ready exercised.  They  had  grown 
up  silently  under  a  state  of  laws  con- 
templating a  very  different  organiza- 
tion of  society,  and  orij^inally  fitted, 
in  fact,  to  a  condition  ofthings  which 
had  become  obsolete  wilb  the  de- 
cay of  feudalism.  The  letter  of  the 
law  said  one  thing,  and  the  virtual 
necessities  of  society  under  its  new 
arrangement  said  something  totally 
different.  And  it  was  simply  because 
Charles  I.  looked  to  the  old  super- 
annuated forms,  and  estimatea  a 
House  of  Commons  by  its  ancient 
standard,  when  either  the  blind  tools 
of  a  flerce  aristocracy,  or  at  best  in 
a  pupilar  and  elementary  state  of 
transition,  simply  to  this  original 
mistake  it  was  that  he  owed  the  se- 
ries of  his  obstinate  errors,  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  his  fate. 

Other  princes  have  every  where 
made  the  same  blunder,  and  have 
put  down  to  the  turbulence  or  ma- 
lignity of  individual  bad  men,  or  to 
the  general  delusions  of  an  age,  what 
in  reality  were  the  inevitable  prompt- 
ings of  liberty  and  power  shifting  to 
new  classes  of  men,  and  seeking  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  law  to  the 
changes  in  the  composition  of  so- 
ciety. With  or  without  Ibe  opposi- 
tion of  princes,  however,  such  cnan- 
ges  for  Europe  are  now  wellnigh 
matuted.  Harrington  has  taugnt 
us — that  power  passes  with  the  ba- 
lance of  landed  property ;  wherever 
the  balance  in  that  respect  is  placed, 
there  lies  the  balance  of  political 
p>wet.  Now  at  this  moment  the 
trii^  balance  of  that  nature  has  pass- 
ed so  immeasurably,  so  beyond  all 
powers  of  calculation,  into  the  hands 
of  iiud' tiers  Stat,  or  what  is  virtually 
sucb,  that  we  cannot  doubt  for  a 


moment  in  what  quarter  it  is  that  the 
true  and  proper  forces  now  rest,  by 
which  the  great  quarrel  which  is  at 
hand  will  and  must  be  waged. 

Here  let  us  pause.  Looking  to 
that  question  which  we  have  before 
us,  history  presents  but  one  great  in- 
cident slowly  unweavinfi;  itself  from 
the  Crusades  downwards — and  that 
is  the  evolution  of  the  Commons  or 
third  estate.  With  England  for  their 
model,  with  Commerce  for  their  in- 
strument, and  the  press  for  their 
common  agitator,  all  parts  of  Europe 
have  now  reared  up  a  body  corre- 
sponding in  its  views  and  functions 
to  the  English  Commons.  That  they 
do  not  generally  resemble  their  pro- 
tot}rpe  in  temper,  in  .wisdom,  or  in- 
telligence, does  indeed  shed  gloom 
upon  our  prospects  throughout  that 
contest  which  we  see  approaching, 
but  cannot  avert  or  retard  it.  Every 
where  to  the  west  of  Russia,  the  po- 
pular forces  are  organized  in  a  secret 
understanding  against  the  aristo- 
cracy, very  fi'equently  against  the 
crown,  as  now  become  the  natural 
ally  of  that  body,  and  agunst  the  an- 
cient systems  of  law,  as  codes  having 
their  origin  in  an  age  when  the 
crown  and  the  nobility  were  sepa- 
rately or  jointly,  with  or  against  each 
other,  the  sole  depositaries  of  politi- 
cal power. 

Hence,  from  this  source,  and  of 
this  nature,  is  the  contest,  that  mighty 
European  contest,  which  we  in  com- 
mon with  Mr  Doudas  apprehend. 
Privilege,  and  the  children  of  privi- 
lege, are  arrayed  against  the  mighty 
unprivileged  masses,  now  at  length 
too  fatal^  made  conscious  of  their 
%own  tremendous  power.  Of  this 
contest,  what  will  be  the  course  ? 
what  the  issue  ? 

Mr  Douglas  looks  for  part  of  his 
answer  (and  naturally  he  looks  with 
alarm)  to  Russia.  Too  surely  that  for- 
midable name  cannot  be  overlooked 
by  any  speculator  in  these  questions. 
Russia,  gigantic  Russia,  broods  over 
Europe  with  an  incubation  friendly 
to  no  aspects  of  civilisation,  and  pro- 
mising no  catastrophe  to  the  great 
drama,  but  such  as  will  bring  inHnite 
carnage  and  infinite  contusion  in 
its  trwn.  And  further,  it  is  too  no- 
torious at  this  time,  that  in  the  ge- 
neral paciflcatioTi  o^  ^mxqtj^^  ^m-Ook 
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wiU  ever  offer  for  tottfaig  boundB 
to  the  affgretsiou  of  tills  empire, 
and  forming  barriers  in  central  Eu- 
rope to  toat  inordinate  ambition 
wluch  cannot  else  be  bridled.  The 
fatal  distinction  of  Russian  ambition 
is^tiiat  it  is  not  personal.  It  does 
not,  nor  can  it,  expire  with  an  indi- 
viduaL  *  Indifidually,  the  late  and 
the  present  Caar  have  been  amongst 
the  most  amiable  of  men.  But  Rus- 
sia is  self-tempted.  In  her  bound- 
less tenritorjr  lies  her  summons  to 
tiie  extension  of  territory:  in  the 
Toices  of  900  distinct  tribes  or  na- 
tions who  salute  the  Csar  as  their 
liege  lord,  lies  the  secret  war-cry 
which  propels  herupon  others.  More 
she  must  nave,  because  she  has  so 
much.  And  if  the  ambitious  spirits 
of  tiiat  nation  be  thus  under  the  ob- 
ligations of  headlong  impulse  to  pur- 
sue a  career  of  foreign  conquest,  tiie 
imperial  family  bends  to  an  equal 
necessity  of  prudence  in  the  very 
same  direction.  The  Russian  prin- 
ces tremble  before  a  haughty  nobi- 
lity, and  often  have  no  refuge  from 
conspiracies  of  the  palace,  except 
in  the  centre  of  their  armies. 

This  was  known  in  1815 :  this  was 
familiar  to  those  who  then  had  the 
dictation  of  European  treaties,  and 
who  moved  with  power  in  the  seve- 
ral congresses  which  succeeded  in 
the  following  year.  Yet  what  chan- 
%es  since  then — all  favourable  to 
Russia  I  Erivan,  tiie  capital  of  Per- 
sian Armenia,  and  the  very  citadel 
of  Persian  security,  captured  in  that 
quarter;  and  Persia,  both  by  arms 
and  by  treaties,  postrated  at  her 
feet — gagged  and  bound,  and  if  not 
yet  an  avowed  dependency  of  the 
Russian  crown,  shorn  both  of 
strength  and  hope  for  all  future  re- 
sistance. Southwards  again,  on  an- 
other quarter,' the  Balkan  surmount- 
ed, and  the  Crescent  chased  and  dis- 
honoured to  the  gates  of  that  once 
mighty  Sultan,  whose  name  was  a 
perpeturi  panic  to  the  Caesars  of  the 
fUiine  and  Danube.  Poland  again, 
by  her  own  senseless  insurrection, 
instead  of  the  barrier  that  under 
other  management  she  might  have 
become  agamst  ^issia,  now  made 
her  foremost  nuUitary  post,  which 
opens  the  gates  of  the  west  to  her 
armiefr— and  by  fixiae  her  SMaaines 
^on  the  rerf  j&ostierliiie  «f  ransia, 
mi  one  blow,  in  <&DiwMiii^  tlMoee^ 
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diminishes  the  one  sole  difficulty 
which  has  hitherto  crippled  the  bel- 
ligerent propensities  of  Russia,  Then 
again  in  all  parts  of  the  west  Itself, 
those  which  Russia  most  pants  after, 
and  of  which,  from  past  experience^ 
she  retains  tiie  most  luxurious  re- 
membrances,— what  changes  to  i^ 
cilitate  her  progress  since  the  day 
when  Suwarrow  led  her  armies! 
Across  the  Alps  roads  for  the  pass- 
age of  artillery  in  every  direction; 
over  the  Splugen,  over  Mount  Cenis, 
over  St  !Bemard,  St  Gothard,  the 
SimplonI  In  Italy  itself,  again, 
what  provision  made  for  rapid  move- 
ments upon  every  one  of  the  great 
cities ;  and  along  the  whole  line  of 
tiie  Apennines,  from  Nice  to  the 
Crulf  of  Spezzia,  a  corridor  carried, 
upon  which  armies  may  advance  hi 
parade  order ;  obstacles  of  nature 
every  where  levelled,  aids  of  art  al- 
most superfluously  accumulated  I 

Doubtless  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  a  dreadful  cloud  lowers  over  the 
west  from  this  quarter,  and  the  more 
so  because  no  armed  confederacy 
of  the  west  can  be  hoped  for  on  a 
scale  commensurate  to  such  a  dan- 
ger. In  our  days  that  must  not  be 
looked  for;  because,  if  the  thrones 
were  awake  to  their  dangers  and 
their  duties,  the  popular  dictation  is 
every  where  powerful  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  effectual  concert  or  lei^e 
amongst  kings,  whether  for  good 
purposes  or  bad.  That  danffer, 
which  at  one  time  was  supposea  to 
have  been  realized  in  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, is  now  already  superannuated 
by  another  in  a  contradictory  form. 
That  spectre  has  been  exorcised  by 
another  more  formidable,  and  more 
absolute  in  its  supremacy  for  evil  ends. 

Yet  in  tiiis  very  complexity  of 
menacing  appearances,  there  is  as 
usual  some  hope,  because  in  any 
number  of  dangers  there  are  gene- 
rally some  which  will  not  harmon- 
ize. If  the  fervour  of  democracy 
in  these  days  speaks  with  too  pe- 
remptory a  voice  to  allow  of  such 
a  combination  amongst  crowned 
heads  as  was  easily  effected  in  1792, 
—on  the  other  hand,  by  thus  facili- 
tating the  aggressions  of  Russia,  in 
that  degree  will  the  popular  and 
anti-re^  forces  have  courted  and 
facilitated  a  col]isi<m  with  a  foe  that 
will  eventually  destroy  ikemy  unless 
ItseU  be  ^eN\ews\7  d««l;co^«d« 
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The  RuBslan  armres  are  held  in 
leash  to  let  slip  upon  the  fairest  pro- 
vinoes  of  our  Western  Europe ;  and, 
in  the  eyes  of  very  many,  they  hold 
the  same  place  as  tiie  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, the  Huns,  Heruli,  or  Lombards, 
of  early  Christendom.  Are  they— 
we  again  bring  the  main  question  to 
this  issue-— are  they  such?  Do  they 
stand  in  the  true  situation  of  those 
conquerors  ?  Do  we  occupy  that  of 
their  unhappy  victims  ? 

For  many  most  essential  differ- 
ences, thanks  be  to  God !  we  are  en- 
titled to  answer  both  questions  em- 
phatically in  the  negative.  The  Rus- 
sians have  not  the  necessities,  and 
therefore  they  have  not  the  fell  pas- 
sions for  destroying,  of  the  ruthless 
migrators  in  ancient  days ;  still  less 
are  we,  nations  so  warlUce  and  ac- 
complished, in  any  parallel  condition 
to  that  of  the  Gauls  or  Britons.  Yet, 
were  this  all  the  difference  between 
the  two  cases,  the  practical  result 
would  be  little  in  our  favour ;  for  it 
would  promise  only  a  fiercer  or  more 
protracted  warfare. 

Starting,  however,  from  what  is 
identical  in  the  two  situations  of  Eu- 
rope at  epochs  so  remote,  let  us  en- 
deavour to  compute  in  what  diver- 
sity of  result  the  acknowledged  dif- 
ferences of  the  cases  would  be  likely 
te  emerge,— still  keeping  our  eye 
upon  the  actual  records  of  history,  as 
we  have  rehearsed  them  in  their  pro- 
minent points,  for  that  one  of  the  two 
cases  which  is  past  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  a  lapse  of  14  centuries  has 
replaced  Europe  in  a  position  in  many 
points  strictly  analogous  (if  in  some 
it  be  admitted  to  be  contradictory) 
to  that  which  she  occupied  at  the 
opening  of  this  period.  She  then 
looked  northwards  with  rueful  anxi- 
ety to  a  thick  cloud,  which  was  soon 
to  discharge  the  wrath  of  Providence 
upon  her ;  she  now  looks  north- 
wards again  with  anticipations  of  the 
same  complexion.  And  it  may  be 
urged  by  those  who  are  disposed  to 
magnify  the  terrors  of  this  crisis, 
that^  if  the  Europe  which  now  trem- 
bles is  no  longer  the  same  helpless 
region  which  reasonably  trembled  at 
the  former  era,  neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  that  Europe  which  then 
inflicted  the  terror,  upon  a  level  with 
her  present  representative.  Things 
have  changed  upon  b&ib  sides*  As 
l&e  retistance  would  he  far  more  ob« 


stinate  aod  scientific,  so  would  the 
assault  If  the  great  victories  on  the 
part  of  Russia  would  not  be  more 
nrequent,  they  would,  however,  by 
means  of  the  press,  diffuse  a  far 
more  extensive  panic;  and* often- 
times it  is  seen,  that  the  panic  of 
one  battle  does  the  work  of  tfa^ee. 
Undoubtedly  it  cannot  be  denied, 
and  it  is  indeed  the  remarii:  of  a  Bri- 
tish minister  of  state  about  four  years 
ago,  that,  amongst  oAer  scandalous 
oversights  in  the  pacific  seUlementa 
of  the  several  congresses  which  met 
in  1814, 1818,  and  1821,  Prussia.  Sax- 
ony, and,  generally  speaking,  all  those 
countries  upon  which  the  nrst  wrath 
of  the  tempest  must  be  expected  to 
descend,  were  left  with  frontier  lines 
either  undefended,  or  (from  the  na- 
ture of  the  changes  then  made)  ab- 
solutely indefensible.  When  we  add, 
that  by  the  very  same  treaties  Rus- 
sia was  complimented  with  the  so- 
lemn cession  (so  utterly  uncalled  for) 
of  Swedish  Finland,  we  might  almost 
be  tempted  to  think  that  the  western 
potentates  of  Europe  bad  been  in 
a  conspiracy  against  themselvesw— 
^  Prussia,"  said  the  same  intelligent 
minister,  "  has  the  largest  possible 
extent  of  frontier,  without  any  bar- 
rier, natural  or  moral,  to  defend  it; 
and,  as  she  now  is,  she  cannot  long 
continue.    She  must  become  either 
more  or  less  formidable.  At  present, 
she  bounds  Russia  on  the  east,  a^ 
France  on  the  west  She  will  be  driven 
to  some  desperate  step  for  her  own 
protection."  The  same  minister  adds, 
^  That  to  permit,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  furtiier  aggrandizement 
of  Russia,  was  an  error  of  a  graver 
character;  and  when,  in  1815,  Alex- 
ander backed  his  demands  of  Poland, 
by  cantoning  a  hundred  thousand 
troops  within  the  country  whose  fato 
was  under  discussion,  he  furnished 
the  best  possible  evidence  that  his 
demands  ought  not  to  have  been  con- 
ceded." 

But  allowing  that  every  thing  has 
been  done  which  indiscretion  could 
suggest  to  facilitate  the  first  aggres- 
sions of  the  Russians,  of  what  nature 
will  be  their  ultimate  success  ?  Will  it 
be  confin^  to  a  few  colonial  settle- 
ments in  those  sunny  spots  of  Europe 
which  are  most  temptingand  leaat  de- 
fensible;  or  osaa  ^v^  \^  «QfiC\^^\n  vs&r 
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the  Groths  and  Vandals  ?  Is  tiie  re-     of  modern  wai'fave  should  be  entire- 


newal  of  sach  a  case,  Sn  the  circum- 
stances of  modem  civilisation,  a  pos- 
sible-event? 

For  us  of  Western  Europe,  it  will 
be  a  sufficient  calamity,  if  by  the  ag- 
gressors ft  shall  be  thought  so ;  for 
meir  plans  may  be  governed  by  such 
expectations.  But  we  shall  assign  a 
few  wei^ty  arguments,  which  weigh 
much  with  us  in  questioning  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  catastrophe.  West- 
ern Europe,  throughout  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  west, 
was  probably  much  underpeopled. 


ly  revolutionized,  the  immediate  qarr 
nage  of  battle  could  never  be  susp,- 
cient  to  create  a  fund  of  sufficient 
colonization  amongst  nations  who  are 
themselves  obliged  annually  to  tibrow 
off  large  swarms  in]search  of  Ant^c- 
tic  homes.  Colonies  there  could  be 
none,  of  any  permanence  or  extent, 
for  armies  entering  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

A^ain,  when  we  look  back  to  the 
Gothic  conquests,  we  see  that  they 
were  maintained  only  by  military 
colonizations,  in  the  composition  of 


Or  at  least,  sjlowing  for  the  depopu-    which  the  Whole  victorious  natipp. 


lation  made  by  continual  and  bloody 
combats  ^a  depopulation  which,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
could  not  be  made  good  by  any  re- 
action in  the  principle  of  population 
— such  as  redeems  the  losses  of  a 
modern  campaign),  there  was  ample 
room  for  an  army  with  their  wives 
and  children ;  and  the  invading  na- 
tion was  generally  no  more  than  an 


participated ;  and  we  see  also,  that 
this  system  of  colonization  in  the  bo- 
som of  deadly  enemies,  could  have 
been  accomplished  only  by  means  of 
the  feudal  institutions — practised,  no 
doubt,  in  their  first  rudiments  from 
the  earliest  date  of  the  German  mi- 
grations. 

But  if  circumstances  could  other- 
wise allow  of  this  superfetation  of 


army.   Wheresoever  the  sword,  that    population,  we  must  be  sure,  that. 


most  rapid  of  pruning-knives,had  not 
availed  to  create  a  solitude,  and,  by 
consequence,  a  settlement  for  the 
new-comers,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  a  very  slight  extension  of  agri- 
culture would  meet  the  emergency. 


without  the  protection  of  a  feudal 
system,  safety  there  could  be  none  for 
those  new  colonists  planted  amongst 
a  potent  host  of  vindictive  enemies. 

On  such  a  question  besides,  it  is , 
certain  that  another  element  of  Euro- 


Much  fertile  land,  it  is  evident,  was  pean  warfare, — that  is  to  say,  the  ma- 
every  where  left  untouched ;  and  the  ritime  preponderance,  in  whatsoever 
victorious  invaders,  coming  in  as  they    hands  reposed,  could  not  but  have 


did  by  gradual  detachments,  conti- 
nued throughout  a  long  tract  of  years, 
would  scarcely  need  to  impose  more 
than  a  little  extra  labour  upon  the 
rural  industry  of  the  land.  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  considering  the 
slender  indigenous  population  which 
must  have  occupiea  the  countries  of 
Britain  and  Gaul  in  those  days,  whe- 


a  final  innuence  of  the  most  decisive 
character.  There  is  an  old  maxim  of 
Cicero's,  Necesse  est  qui  mare  teneat^. 
eum  rerum  potiri.  Now,  though  this 
rule  was  never  meant  by  its  author 
for  an  unconditional  maxim,  but  was 
cautiously  restrained  to  one  pai'ticu- 
lar  conjuncture  of  affairs,  yet,  more 
than  any  pai*tial  aphorism  whatever. 


ther  the  conquering  barbarians  did  it  is  continually  revolving  into  a  new 
mucli  more  than  nil  the  places  of  aspect  of  truth  ;  the  similarity  of  po- 
those  natives  whom  they  had  exter-  litical  situations  having  the  effect  of 
minated.  And  thus,  at  all  events,  recalling  it  to  its  original  applicabi- 
there  were  no  great  physical  obsta-  lity.  And  precisely  such  a  case  of  si- 
des to  their  final  settlement  amongst  milarity  it  is  which  will  revolve  upon 


those  whom  they  had  conquered. 

But  in  our  days,  how  differently  is 
all  this  arranged  I  Every  where,  the 
very  densest  population  that  can  pos- 


us,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  Rua^ 
sian  descent  upon  the  west.  Mari- 
time Christendom,  in  which  we  com- 
prehend the  American  United  Statea, 


sibly  be  earned  by  resources  multi-    possibly  other  republics  of  that  great 


plied  and  unfolded  to  their  very  ut- 
most eimacity  by  science  the  most 
enlarged,  must  be  pierced  as  by  a 
wedge  by  any  military  force  that 


continent,  will  confederate  in  an  iroa 
lei^ue  against  this  common  danger: 
ana,  balancing  against  each  other  aU 
contingencies,  the  positions  of  th^. 


Bbould  keek  a  set^i^ent  amongst    seversl  pttcti^t  lk«vT  \ii\ax^\&  and 
^Aeia,  Uale89  the  spirit  $nd  masdma    their  pow^w,  \X  Va  u^X  v>q  muOcL  v^ 
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say,  that,  excepting  in  Germany,  and 
on  the  German  b\&  the  Alps,  Russia 

S>uld  not  find  it  possible  to  main* 
h  any  great  conquests  that  she 
might  succeed  in  making. 

Meantime  a  power,  wnich  should 
find  itself  thwarted  and  controlled 
in  its  foremost  purpose,  might  for 
^at  reason  have  all  the  weightier 
motives  for  conducting  its  warfare 
in  the  spirit  of  marauders  and  de- 
stroyers.   And  if  this  were  other- 
wise, supposing  even  that  the  ancient 
maxims  of  honourable  war  should 
continue  to  govern  the  policy  of 
Russia,  still  from  the  very  nature 
and  scale  of  this  particular  war — the 
north  and  the  east  of  Europe  pro- 
jiecting  itself  in  masses  upon  the 
south  and  the  west,  and  in  pursuit 
of  objects  which  could  not  fail  to 
^ve  a  barbarizing  character  to  the 
whole  course  of  hostilities — no  pos- 
sible foresight  or  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders   could  disarm 
their  rude  followers  of  ferocious  and 
Vandalizing  habits.  The  misery  and 
desolation  must  necessarily  be  infi- 
nite wherever  the  banner  of  the  Czar 
floats  for  the  time — whether  finally 
triumphant  or  not.    But,  after  all, 
the  ultimate  course  of  this  anoma- 
16us  inundation — whether  it  shall  re- 
tiire  after  infinite  mischief  done,  and 
suffering  inflicted  within  its  native 
boundaries,  or  shall  be  permitted  by 
Providence  to  convert  many  amongst 
the  most  flourishing  seats  of  human 
industry  into  swamps  and  deserts — 
will  be  determined  chiefly  by  consi- 
derations proper  and  internal  to  each 
particular  country.    Let  us  turn  to 
our  own. 

If  Great  Britain  were  at  this  mo- 
ment to  perish,  some  are  of  opinion 
that  she  has  already  done  the  work 
to  which  she  was  primarily  appoint- 
ed by  Providence.  She  has  found- 
ed colonies  that  are  grown,  or  are 
growing,  into  mighty  nations:  she 
as  built  up  a  most  magnificent  and 
or^nal  literature;  this,  with  her 
noble  language,  she  has  dispersed 
over  the  globe ;  and  finally,  which  is 
the  true  ground  of  all  the  angry  and 
malicious  judgments  current  against 
her^  for  more  than  a  century  she  has 
sto^d  forth,  amongst  the  waves  which 
Burr6i)tnd  her,  a  Pharos  of  light  and 
hom  and  consolation  to  all  the  na- 
li(mfl^  of  bid  and  nen^  Christendom  i 
iotftttted  byM  oftbem,  looked  to  as 


the  sole  ffreat  archoty(>e  of  excel- 
lence in  her  political  institutions: 
and  in  proportion  ae.  she  was  known 
or  candidly  appreciated,  admitted  to 
be  almost  beyond  imitation  in  what- 
soever regards  the  purity  of  her  pub- 
lic morals. 

Has  this  sceptre  of  moral  influence 
departed  from  her  ?  Is  she  no  longer 
'*  that  great  leading"  spirit  amongst 
the  intellectual  trihes  of  this  planet, 
which,  for  beneficent  and  Christian 
ends,  exercised  that  supremacy  once 
wielded  by  the  Roman,  and  applied 
by  him  to  no  ends  but  those  of  irre- 
sponsible power  ? 

We  will  reply ;  but  (as  becomes 
the  question)  thoughtfully,  and  con- 
sulting the  signs  which  are  abroad. 
Events  are  crowding  thick  upon  us, 
which  will  soon  hurry  us  onward  to 
a  station  from  which  we  shall  obtain 
'Marge  prospect"  of  the  course  which 
is  before  us.  Every  ^reat  crisis, 
which  is  such  for  a  mighty  and  im« 
portant  section  of  the  human  race, 
comes  heralded  by  many  signs :  these 
are  large,  vague,  and  ambiguous  at 
a  distance ;  and  they  first  assume  a 
general  legibility  when  the  dangers 
which  they  announce  are  close  up- 
on us :  the  signs  cease  to  be  dispu- 
ted, when  the  things  signified  cease 
to  be  within  control. 

We  will  draw  our  horoscope  of 
the  destiny  which  at  this  moment 
hangs  over  Great  Britain  from  those 
circumstances  in  her  situation  which 
engage  the  conversation  of  all  Eu- 
rope— her  plethoric  population — her 
system  of  poor  laws — ^her  colonies— 
her  debt,  and  her  Reform  Bill — which 
last,  whilst  it  is  hailed  by  myriads  as 
the  cure  for  the  rest,  is,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  others,  that  one  which  will 
invest  the  others  with  a  destroying 
force.  These  are  the  macuke  in  the 
disk  of  this  resplendent  star.  Let 
us  pass  them  in  review. 

"  Physician,  heal  thyself !" — How 
full  of  projects  is  England,  from  the 
senate  to  the  humblest  of  her  vil- 
lage assemblages,  how  redundantly 
philanthropic  m  schemes  for  amend- 
ing the  condition  of  distant  nations 
—how  negligent  of  her  own  child- 
ren I  To  he  the  denizen  of  remote 
latitudes — to  be  coloured  by  other 
climates,  seems  the  xme  sole  poaUi- 
late  whick  ^^  Vi^Vl^Ar^^^«&»x!L^&* 
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which  makes  miii  and  desperate  all' 
haman'ald,  for  purposes  which  are 
more  ihan  palliatiii|^.    Hie  time  is 

East  iki  wliich  self-delusions,  such  as 
ave  governed  oar  policy  thus  far, 
can  he  any  longer  supported.  Odious 
truth  is  rapidly  forcing  its  way  into 
all  understandings' open  to  convic- 
tion; truth — odious,  hut  not  to  he 
put  hy  or  ffainsaid — that  our  long 
ascendency  In  the  arts  of  industry, 
has  succeeded  in  forcing  a  popula* 
tion  already  much  ahead  of  our  re- 
sources, but  still  more  so  by  the  rate 
of  their  annual  increase.  Mechanics^ 
discoveries,  by  which  the  call  for  hu- 
man labour  is  continually  abridged, 
have  proved  at  length  a  fatal  snare 
to  England.  We  read  in  romantic 
legends  of  meddlers  with  forbidden 
arts  of  demonology,  who  have  gra- 
dually become  alarmed  by  their  own 
unlawful  powers,  who  have  revolted 
in  horror  from  the  meshes  which 
their  own  spiritual  ascendency  was 
multiplying  around  their  paths,  and 
who  nave  prayed,  with  rueful  an- 
guish, tliat  It  might  be  possible  for 
them  to  exchange  theur  criminal 
power  and  knowledge  for  the  most 
pitiable  imbecility  unembittered  by 
ffuilt.  That  is  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land. Means  have  concurred  with 
opportunity  to  tempt  her  forward 
on  a  road,  where  at  length  there  is 
no  retreat  and  no  advance,  neither 
regress  nor  progress,  and  where 
every  step  brings  up  the  bitter  pe- 
nalties of  that  system  which  has 
been  made  the  paramount  sprine  of 
her  policy.  In  earlier  stages  of  her 
commercial  developement,  it  hap- 

Sened  naturally  enough  that  any  sud- 
en  excess  of  populanon,  created  by 
great  mechanical  discoveries,  was  as 
suddenly  re-absorbed ;  for  the  pro- 
digious fall  of  prices,  consequent 
upon  the  prodigious  economy  of 
labour,  expanded  the  circle  of  buy- 
ers so  rapidly,  as  to  call  back  into 
this  extended  scale  of  production 
those  very  labourers  who  had  been 
found  too  many  on  the  old  scale. 
Ten  times  less  labour,  we  will  sup- 
pose, was  required  upon  each  given 
portion  of  production ;  that  was  the 
first  consequence  of  the  discovery : 
but  the  next  was  perhaps  that  fifty 
times  more  production  was  called 
for;  and  thus  the  old  labourers,  ab- 
$trBcMtor  tbe  moment,  were  sum** 
MOtt&dbnckIn  a  /7r<sfoId  proportion. 


This  process  was  oftentimes  repeat** 
ed  through  the  Course  of  the  181fc 
century ;  so  often,  and  to  mftay  it  Is 
so  familiar  as  an  effect  whicn  huxsr 
followed,  that  they  allow  themseiyes' 
to  think  of  it  as  an  unconditional  or 
absolute  effect,  which  must  follow,  as 
a  matter  of  political  necessity,  when- 
ever time  is  allowed.  But  it  X^iMt 
an  unconditional  effect:  it  is  One 
which  depends  on  various  condi- 
tions ;  foremost  among  which  is  the' 
state  of  demand  for  our  nationd 
products  both  at  home  and  from 
abroad.  Seventy  years  ago  this  was 
susceptible  of  enormous  expansions 
-^such  that  in  a  practical  sense  tlie}^ 
might  then  be  counted  on  as  tin 
infinite  resource.  But  time  and  the ' 
miracles  of  human  energy  exhaust 
every  thing;  and  in  this  world  of 
limit  and  circumscription,  infinites - 
there  are  none  amongst  the  counters 
with  which  human  ability  is  destined 
to  play:  in  that  sti*ife  all  is  finite. 
At  home  the  demand  increased  on  a 
double  scale — one  which  steadily 
followed  Ihe  yearly  increase  of  our 
numbers,  and  anouier  which  more 
unequally  obeyed  the  changes  in  our 
system  of  manners.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III.  it  is  well  known 
that  dress  was  amongst  the  conven- 
tional distinctions  of  rank ;  and  cer- 
tain manufactures  were  as  effectual- 
ly confined  to  the  upper  orders  of 
society  by  the  silent  authority  of 
custom  and  manners,  as  if  their  use 
had  been  peremptorily  limited  by 
penal  laws.  All  this  has  bent  to  the 
sweeping  revolutions  which  have 
been  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  silks  and  the  veils,  &;g., 
wnich  some  years  ago  were  as  ex- 
clusively tabooed,  and  set  apart  to 
the  use  of  the  mistress  as  pearls  or 
rubies,  are  now  familiarly  worn  by 
the  servant.  Here  is  a  change  in 
a  single  instance,  and  so  trivial  a 
change,  as  scarcely  to  have  been 
noticed  by  men  in  general,  which 
has  bad  the  effect  of  throwing  a  vast 
nation  (the  nation  of  servants),  pre- 
viously unknown  as  customers,  mto 
the  English  silk  market.  Corre- 
sponding changes  in  other  nations, 
as  they  happened  to  come  nearest  to 
us  in  wealth  and  refinement,,  have 
continually  fallen  in  to  swell  the 
great  current  of  our  commercial 
pTOspeiUy  *,  Bsxd  In  sll  E^ixoi^ewi  na- 
tions Wft  TftX^fttLt  ^^i  VVi^%^  f^iW\^% 
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have  followed  «  twofold  impulse^ 
OB0  in  the  fbUo  of  the  annual  in* 
creese  of  number8»  and  a  second 
(sometimes  a  much  greater  one)  in 
the  spirited  manners.  For  all  changes 
in  tnat  respect  since  the  French  Ue« 
volution  m?e  tended  to  elevate  tiie 
lower  classes,  and  of  necessity  there- 
fore (as  a  primary  effect)  to  express 
themselves  externally  in  such  dis- 
tinctions of  dress  as  had  previonsly 
heen  associated  in  the  public  feeliDg 
with  a  superior  condition  of  rank. 

Here,  then,  is  a  confluent  body  of 
eztraordimury  idds,  some  of  them 
sudi  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  repe- 
tition, all  setting  in  with  absolute 
uniformity  of  e&ct  to  sustain  the 
British  commerce;  and  to  sustain, 
through  a  number  of  years,  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  a  general  illusion, 
its  indefinite  extension.  But  that 
illusion  is  rapidly  melting  away. 
Events  too,  marked  and  memorable, 
have  given  it  a  shock  from  which  it 
will  never  rally;  and  that  panic, 
which  by  separate  intervals  has  so 
often  convulsed  the  British  nation, 
may  now  at  length  be  pronounced 
the  chronic  affection  of  the  public 
mind. 

Yes  I  Panic  has  struck  root 
amongst  the  thoughtful — never  more 
to  be  extirpated.  Let  us  image  to 
ourselves  the  condition  of  public 
feeling  in  Rome  during  those  years 
of  decay  rand  dishonour,  when  the 
nortiiem  barbarians  might  be  pictu- 
red as  virtually  enthroned  upon  the 
Alps,  and  looking  down  from  that 
station  upon  the  fatal  beauty  of  Italy. 
A  littie  farther  delay,  alittie  fleeting 
reprieve— this  was  all  that  the  saga- 
cious could  anticipate  from  such 
transitory  gleams  of  sunshine  as 
might  happen  to  fall  upon  the  Ro- 
man banners  in  the  brief  pauses  of 
the  storm.  Even  the  less  dubious 
splendour  which  attended  that  last 
great  general  who  protected  the 
throne  of  Honorius,  could  not  revive 
any  truly  Roman  hopes  in  those  who 
understood   the   real   condition  of 
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Rome^  and  the  hollowness  of  the 
very  ground  on  which  all  her  defen- 
ces were  btdlt  Sudi,  and  littie  dif- 
fering even  in  degree,  is  the  prophetic 
sadness  which  broods  over  the  con- 
templations of  British  statesmen  in 
1832;  of  those  who  look  steadily 
upon  the  phenomena  already  with- 
in their  field  of  vision,  who  calcu- 
late without  8elf*flattery  their  yet 
invisible  tendencies,  and  to  whom— 
as  one  result  from  their  faithful 
study,  and  appreciation  of  the  past— 

"  The  aspiring  heads  of  future  things  ap- 
pear." 

It  is  not  to  many,  nor  is  it  even  to 
the  chosen  few,  more  than  seldom, 
that  the  future  does  truly  reveal  it- 
self in  any  distinctness  of  lineaments, 
or  trutii  of  proportions.  Yet  there 
are  times,  according  to  the  sublime 
sentiment  which  Schiller  ascribes  to 
Wallenstein,  when  man  stands  nearer 
than  usual  to  the  mysterious  foun- 
tains of  his  destiny :  such  a  time  is 
ours.  And  to  us,  it  seems  that  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  our  English  destiny,  can 
scarcely  need  an  interpreter  to  any 
reader  of  thoughtful  habits. 

We  have  already  said  that  our  po- 
pulation stands  in  this  remarkable 
(in  some  respects,  unexampled) 
condition:  it  is  increasing  rapidly, 
when  our  circumstances  require 
that  it  should  be  stationary ;  and  the 
rate  of  this  increase  obeys  an  im- 
pulse, not  derived  (as  in  all  reason 
it  should  be)  from  the  present,  but 
from  a  state  of  things  now  utterly 
extinct  That,  indeed,  is  tiie  melan- 
cholv  condition  entailed  upon  all 
prodigious  expansions  of  national 

Srosperity  consequent  upon  great 
iscoveries.  Such  discoveries  arise 
in  a  moment,  are  adopted  in  a  week, 
and  come  into  steady  operation  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  population  in  that 
very  year  which  witnesses  their  own 
birth.  Inevitably  such  a  stimulus 
transcends  tiie  occasion,  and  evokes 
a  new  population*  disproportionate 
to  the  occasion.    Inevitably  also  the 


*  There  is,  however,  one  shape  in  which  this  national  evil  manifests  Ua^\f«^iiVch, 
as  a  very  great  aggravation  of  that  evil,  calls  for  legal  correcUoB-    ^    Ui^  jpreai  ma- 
nafketaring  districts,  it  will  oflen  happen  that  a  stagnation,  ^^'^^^^^aJ?^*  generally, 
or  In  some  one  branch  of  it,  throws  out  of  employ  some  un«  oi     «!l2^^  %<a3g^wife* 
now,  that  this  ttagnstloa  Is  of  long  doiMlon,  MkA  <ht  N»aJ^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^m^^Na  veA^ 
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iiBpulse  and  exdtdiaeiit  continue  to 
act  long  :irfier  ihe  original  causes 
liave  ei^irad  or  have  decayed.  On 
thisy  aa  oa  otli«r  laige  quesdons  of 
a  aed^L  nature,  there  may  be  con- 
flicting theoriea  abroad :  but  in  none, 
and  in  no  quarter  of  much  influ- 
ence»  ia  the  fact  gainsaid-^that  the 
land  is  sicic  to  repletion,  and  over- 
ffoiged  with  excess  of  men.  Men 
IS  now  too  truly  a  weed  amongst 
us.  And  wherever  that  happens,  we 
know  what  follows:  law  becomes 
unarailing  for  the  protection  of  rights 
and  pri^rty;  insecurity  prevails, 
except  within  the  immediate  range 
of  the  sword ;  and  even  for  that  wild 
distribution  of  justice,  we  ai-e  now 
instructed  by  the  very  weightiest  of 
our  state  counsellors  in  all  matters 
of  police — ^to  rely  upon  no  public  or 
authorized  aids,  [it  is  a  late  Mini- 
ster of  Police  who  thus  counsels  us, 
and  himself  an  organizer  of  a  most 
effectual  police,]  but  each  man  up- 
on his  domestic  resources  and  his 
own  right  hand.  Melancholy  times 
in  which  such  counsel  can  be  given 
(and  wisely  given)  by  a  man  like 
Sir  Robert  Peel! 

Now  it  is  upon  this  feature  of  the 
times,  which  we  hold  to  be  charac- 
teristic and  peculiar,  that  we  build 
our  worst  auguries.  Whosoever  uses 
history  for  any  valuable  purpose  of 
life  and  practical  admonitioD,  will 
find,  on  turning  over  our  English 
records,  that  in  no  reign,  under  no 
oppressions,  under  no  political  ex- 
crements, have  there  ever  been  si- 
multaneous risings  of  the  labouring 
classes,  in  remote  counties,  and  co- 
vering a  very  large  surface  of  the 


country,  excepting  ^Mf^  dfir 
days  cSf  equal  law  atKf 
government    What  lyMkJtea' 
nearest  to  it  hi  the  pMi  Sti 

was  the  transient  coiil  ^ 

club-men,  who  rose  ih  ttiatr|^SMSM| 
at  the  same  time  about  the  ViBiftf  wW 
or  1644.  Their  purpose,  no^fm^ 
though  chimerical  enougib,  v^  iMS^* 
stantially  pacific.  Peace  Wis  #hilt 
they  sought  —  peace  throijigh  iBbM 
means  of  war ;  tor  their  dengn  trifi 
to  overpower  the  two  hostile  $xMik 
then  in  the  field,  and  to  save  Wkft 
country  from  the  desolation  wMdk 
they  began  to  anticipate.  But#ia| 
has  been  the  purpose  and  theiljMt 
of  all  who  have  risen  in  our  dJiyitT 
Let  that  question  be  answered  tmliy 
and  our  situation  will  be  undWi 
stood.  •^=^'*' 

We  will  answer  it  onriMllv^ 
Some  have  said  that  the  people  WjkhM; 
starving.  That  is  not  true.  '^**""  ''' " 
such  as  met  the  necessities  of  ^ 
life,  were  still  generally  obteln^ 
the  incendiary  peasants  ^  'IQM.^ 
But  it  is  certain  that  comfortable  nT 
respectable  subsistence  coutfl'^n' 
had  no  longer;  still  less  could  it M= 
hoped  for  m  times  to  come.  HM 
the  case  at  that  time  been  aijued^^ ' 
behalf  of  the  peasantry  of  Engkaid 
by  an  able  advocate,  it  was  therd^ 
in  the  absolute  extinction  of  ho|ie*<^ 
that  he  would  have  laid  the  gratfa^ 
men  of  his  apology.  The  insthicta  of 
men  are  sure  in  what  regards  thdr 
primary  interests ;  and  one  sad  tdi^ 
formity  of  downward-looking  ^Kptok 
rience,  since  the  j^enend  pacmcamOL 
of  £urope,t  justified  the  rural  |io|lla^ 
lation  or  England  in  a  fixed  despond* 


total  for  those  whom  it  affects,  in  that  case  they  are  often  thrown  l)ack  njWon  thdi' 
pai'ishes  in  Wales,  Cumberland,  &c.,  or  shipped  back  to  Ireland.  Possibly  in  twelve 
or  in  twenty  months  the  trade  revives,  and  a  re-absorption  takes  place  of  ah  cquiva^ 
lent  population.  Equivalent,  it  is  true,  but  not  numerically  the  same.  They  are 
young  and  fi-esh  labourers  from  Ireland,  Wales,  &c.,  stimulated  by  the  rumodr  «f 
high  wages  in  Manchester  or  its  environs.  And  thus  for  want  of  some  measore  tif 
registration  or  other  legal  provision,  the  very  same  manufacturer  in  the  course  of  hh 
lifs  creates  several  successive  sets  of  paupers ;  and  unintentionally  stimulates  the  In- 
crease of  population  by  perhaps  ten  times  more  encouragement  to  it  than  he  really 
needs. 

*  Perhaps  Ss.  6d.  and  9s.  a-week  might  be  taken  as  the  average  wages  of  agrieql- 
tural  laboar  throughout  Southern  England  at  the  period  in  question. 

f  In  a  few  years  after  the  peace  of  1815,  the  depression  which  affseted  avery«ei». 
cf  Imltntry,  whether  raral  or  urban,  whether  In  raw  products  or  in  namifiietitrN^ 
beeMM  ao  orotsslTe,  that  a  question  arose  onlversaUy  about  Its  oaose ;  and  tbs  popn- 
Ur  jimlo|^tm  of  **  Can  pifst  hoc,  vrgo  jtropter  hoe,"  wat  n«rer  mor?  abon^satTy 
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«9C|r  49  regarded  die  future.  For 
It  ImMt  it  Memed  that  no 
ifaa  to  be  esqiecled,  except 
ef erjr  advancemeiit  of  Bteam« 
_  '  more  and  more  of  Irish 
cmiMtltors  might  be  looked  for  to 
paroeipate  in  a  mLierable  strife  for 
a.mlaeimble  pittance.  This  was  the 
cdamitF  unaer  which  the  industry 
flf  the  land  suflfered,  and  was  con- 
acloua  that  it  suffered;  and  not  so 
mm^  the  immediate  pressure,  as  the 
fixed  belief  that  for  them  time  had  no 
hopes  in  reversion,  and  patience  no 
remedj. 

And  let  us  ask  of  those  self-delu- 
dera  who  still  cling  to  the  belief  that 
the   case  is  one  of  '*  med'cinable 

Srief— what  is  /Aet'r  remedy?  We 
ear  of  two :  **  Instruct  the  people ; 
diffuse  knowledge  and  education" — 
say  one  class  or  speculators.  *'  Re- 
form your  Parliament,  and  extend 
the  baais  of  your  representation"— 
ia  the  cry  of  another.  The  children 
of  the  soil  ask  for  bread,  and  these 
eewnaellors  would  give  them  a  stone. 
Such  counsels  are  a  mockery,  and 
ipiX  be  resented  as  an  insult  by  those 
who  are  most  concerned.  Of  know- 
ledge, so  far  as  it  consists  in  the  me- 
chfuilc  aids  of  knowledge — the  arts 
of  reading  and  writing,  we  have  al- 
ready more  than  a  sufficient  diffusion 
to  augment  our  danger  incalculably, 
unless  it  had  been  better  followed  up 
by  systems  of  religious  instruction 
than  can  be  generally  affirmed  of 
England.  We  are  no  patrons  of  dark- 
ness; and  we  readily  admit  that  all 
coercion,  which  depends  for  its  ef- 
fect and  its  permanence  upon  the 
blindness  of  the  governed,  is  main- 
tained by  a  tenure  as  britUe  and  as 
liable  to  fatal  shocks,  as  it  is  unwor- 
Uiy  in  its  principle.    The  noble  in 
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heart,  those  who  love  noble  ends, 
must  by  choice  deal  with  noble 
means  and  instruments ;  md  It  would 
be  the  merest  contradictioii  to  sup- 
pose that  a  government  and  a  aenale, 
radiant  centres  as  those  of  this  ffreat 
empire  have  long  been  of  enlighten- 
ed sentiments  and  righteous  pur- 
poses, could  wish  for,  aid,  or  coun- 
tenance any  plans  which  presumed 
upon  the  ignorance  of  those  for 
whose  welfare  in  a  political  sense 
they  are  responsible.  We  are  bound 
to  suppose  It  their  wish,  as  we  know 
it  to  be  their  duty,  to  spread  lieht 
through  the  nation.  Much  indeed  has 
been  done  in  that  direction.  But  to 
evils  such  as  those  which  were  the 
true  moving  forces  in  the  late  insur- 
rection of  the  peasantry,  what  re- 
dress could  be  applied  by  increase 
of  knowledge?  Men  cannot  suffer 
without  hope,  nor  sit  in  darkness 
contentedly,  by  virtue  of  any  spells 
that  belong  simply  to  education,  or 
any  knowledge  which  it  imparts. 
Merely  intellectual  powers  are  here 
invoked  in  vain.  Moral  evils  must  be 
met,  if  at  all,  by  moral  remedies. 
And  those  are  in  the  sole  keeping  of 
religion;  which  we  heartily  agree 
with  the  author  before  us  in  regard- 
ing as  the  one  sole  panacea  for  every 
variety  of  evil  in  every  order  of 
men. 

Meantime  for  the  other  remedy 
suggested  by  the  fashion  of -the  hour 
—-Reform  in  Parliament — ^we  are 
grieved  to  find  that  it  obtains  any  the 
most  oblique  sanction  from  a  writer 
so  enlightened  as  Mr  Doufflaa.  Ha- 
ving on  other  occasions  auundantly 
opened  ourselves  on  that  theme — we 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  one 
suggestion  on  that  quastio  vexatissi^ 
ma,  offered  exclusively  to  conscien* 


employed.  As  the  depression  came  after  tLe  peace,  what  could  he  clearer  than  that  it 
was  amongst  the  consequences  of  peace  ? — Meantime,  those  who  escaped  this  fallacy  fell 
Into  another,  which  equally  served  to  hide  the  true  solution.  The  taxes,  said  they, 
being  so  enormously  diminished,  of  necessity  the  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  state 
waa  diminished  to  that  amount ;  and  in  the  same  degree  the  stimulus  was  suddenly 
withdrawn  which  had  previously  heen  applied  to  every  mode  of  production.  But  to 
thb  it  was  justly  replied— If  that  were  all,  no  such  eflfccts  could  have  followed;  since 
the  taxes  now  remitted  to  the  people  were  as  certainly  applied  to  consumption  directlj', 
ana  therefore  indlrecUy  to  production,  as  though  they  had  passed  iuto  the  treasury. 
The  ttup  solution  wtM  this :  The  vast  hms  of  the  war  season  were  now  withdrawn 
from  the  expsnditure ;  these,  like  the  taxes,  ceased  to  be  spent  by  the  fovemmcnt  % 
bnt  wan  not,  like  the  taxes,  spent  Tioarlmisly  by  oihera«  )£ii«rt|  ^«m^^«>«^—^^^^ 
gnnnal  npenHhare,  nnd  therefore  forces  production  onucW^  Vci  \\\«Ct  wa«\\v\^\* 
VOL.  xxxj,  so,  cxcill,  *^  >f 
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tioiu  manlike  Mr  Douglas,  who  would 
be  «liodced  at  auapeetiog  themselves 
to  be  accomplices  in  precipitating  a 
national  convulsion.    Many  men  of 
the  purest  patriotism  lodged  with 
favour  and  with  hope  upon  the  deli- 
berations of  the  States-General  in 
France,  and   afterwards  upon  the 
early  Is^ours  of  that  reformed  assem- 
bly into  which  they  soon  resolved 
themselves.  We  need  not  say  in  what 
UJ)yrinths  of  guilt  and  bloodshed  and 
political  fanaticism  they  afterwards 
entangled  themselves,  so  that  in  their 
latter  stages  they  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  mere  judgment  from  Heaven 
upon  France,  and  a  reproach  to  hu- 
man nature.  Now,  the  question  which 
we  would  raise  upon  these  historical 
facts,  with  a  view  to  our  own  domes- 
tic problem  of  Reform,  is  simply 
this : — ^by  what  process,  or  by  whose 
agency  was  it,  that  a  deliberative 
body,  opening  its  labours  under  such 
happy  auspices,  fell  at  length  into 
this  abyss  of  infamy,  and  what  we 
may  call  political  reprobation?    It 
was  thus : — each  several  form  of  this 
representative  body,  when  remodel- 
ling the  shape  in  which  its  next  suc- 
cessor should  appear,  created  for  it 
new  powers,  ana  clothed  it  with  new 
and  ample  jurisdictions,  that  bad 
been  wisely  denied  to  itself  in  the 
original  constitution   by  which  its 
functions  were  defined.  In  some  in- 
stances the  new  body  was  thus  in- 
vested with  clashing  and  contradic- 
tory powers :  in  many  it  invaded  the 
powers  which  belonged  to  other  or- 
gans of  the  state ;  and  in  many  more 
It  found  itself  able  to  defeat  in  prac- 
tice all  the  apparent  or  hypothetic 
checks  upon  its  own  exorbitances. 
By  such  a  process  of  successive  le- 
gislation, for  the  remodelling  of  le- 
gislative assemblies,  it  is  evident  that 
what  no  one  of  these  bodies  can  do 
for  itself,  any  may  do  for  its  suc- 
cessor.  Each  for  itself  is  bound  and 
controlled  by  its  own  constitution  ,- 
but  wherever  that  is  found  in  prac- 
tice to  lay  a  restraint  upon  its  mo- 
tions, care  is  taken  in  shaping  the  new 
model  to  adjust  it  to  the  new  and 
wildest  notions  of  its  ownrigLts.  And 
of  these  rights,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
each    successive    body   necessarily 
judges  upon  that  advanced  station 
from  which  it  views  them  through 
tibe   liberality    of  its   predecessor. 
TTiiig  It  J8j  and  by  tbia  graduated 


developementof  powers,  ttetaaupre- 
macy  in  the  state  is  built  up  f ov  a 
deliberative  body,  such  as  tbeinoit 
encroaching  of  its  original  membeg$ 
under  its  first  constitution  could 
never  have  proposed.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  laid  aown  as  an  immutable 
maxim,  that  no  political  body  is  ca- 
pable of  remodelling  itself,  or  ought 
to  be  trusted  with  the  framing  of  its 
own  constitution. 

This  rule  wza  violated  in  France ; 
and  there  lies  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  we  have  raised  on  the 
causes  of  the  revolutionary  excesses. 
Political  bodies,  allowed  to  tamper 
with  their  own  constitution,  did  tnat 
for  themselves  which  others  would 
not  have  done.  A  fortiori,  they  could 
do  that  for  themselves,  under  the  de- 
lusive name  of  successors,  which  they 
could  not  have  done  for  themselves 
directly.  New  jurisdictions  and 
powers,  unchecked  and  unbalanced, 
were  thus  created  gradually,  which 
would  have  been  denounced  by  pub- 
lic opinion  as  capital  abuses,  had 
they  been  usurped  at  one  blow.  And 
lastly,  men  yielded  to  a  force  of 
temptation  acting  upon  them  thus  in- 
sidiously and  by  separate  stages, 
which  would  in  many  instances  have 
been  resisted,  had  the  same  men  been 
exposed  to  the  same  trials — with 
principles  as  yet  undebauched  by 
power,  and  virtuous  dispositions  as 
yet  unsapped  by  this  graduated  scale 
of  encroachments. 

In  England  what  is  it  that  will  save 
us  from  treading  the  same  unhappy 
circle?  A  Parliament,  which  exercises 
the  power  of  remodelling  its  own  an- 
cient constitution,  and  in  effect  of 
placing  itself  on  a  new  basis  of  po- 
pular influence  and  popular  alliMice 
—what  else  does  it  do  than  create  a 
new  power  in  ilie  state — ^which  new 
power,  with  the  same  evident  right 
to  extend  its  authority  as  could  be 
claimed  by  its  predecessor,  will  come 
to  that  task  with  much  ampler  means 
for  effecting  it  ?  Once  admit  a  right 
in  Parliament  to  revolutionize  itself, 
then  as  that  body,  upon  each  renew- 
al of  itself,  whether  septennial  or 
otherwise,  will  accede,  by  mere  ne- 
cessity, to  the  old  inheritance  of 
rights,  and,  by  favour  of  its'predecea- 
sor,  to  a  new  legacy  of  power,-— it 
cannot  be  doubt^  that  this  vast  ex- 
pansion in  the  Commons,  already 
surmountm^  the  teWo^  membeva  of 
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<nir  mijied  l^lslatal^,  will  soon  swal- 
lol^th^m  op  entirely.  A  body,  which 
hf  Itself  the  child  of  rerolution,  must 
bo  tiie  parent  of  further  revolution, 
unless  !t  Is  fancied  that  the  force  of 
recent  precedent— of  equal  right— 
and  of  greater  power — with  the  con- 
currence of  continual  temptation- 
are  all  suddenly  to  be  arrested,  neu- 
tralized, annulled,  and  by  no  ade- 
quate motive  or  assignable  counter- 
agency. 

Hence  Mr  Douglas  will  understand 
— ^that,  without  at  all  entering  upon 
llie  details  or  present  quality  of  this 
pendin^revolution  in  the  constitution 
of  Parliament,  we  find  in  the  mere 
fact  of  any  large  change  ^no  matter 
what  its  nature)  affecting  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  originating 
in  that  branch,  and  carried  through 

})urelyby  popular  infiuence, — merely 
n  that  fact  we  find  a  sufficient  argu- 
ment for  anticipating  a  whole  senes 
and  dependency  of  revolutions.  Even 
if  it  could  be  supposed  possible  that 
fixture  Houses  of^  Commons,  armed 
with  greater  powers,  should  yet  be 
willing  to  leave  them  in  abeyance, 
and  should  suffer  a  precedent  to  lie 
disused,  to  which  their  own  existence 
{qua  tails'^  was  due ;  presuming  even 
on  all  this, — still,  wnere  a  balance 
has  once  been  destroyed,  blind  ne- 
cessity will  continually  prompt  ef- 
forts in  other  quarters  to  restore  it, 
or  to  effect  some  compensatory 
change.  The  English  Revolution  was 
followed  by  no  counter-revolutions. 
Why  ?  Because  it  did  not  destroy, 
but  create,  a  balance  of  forces.  TTie 
French  Revolution  gathered  all 
power  into  one  arm ;  the  checks  and 
balancing  powers  were  merely  ver- 
bal; and  what  followed?  A  host  of 
counter-revolutions,  until  an  army 
put  an  end  to  all  struggle  amongst 
the  constitutional  forces. 

But  a  greater  peril  awaits  us  from 
a  reformed  Parliament  even  than  the 
abuse  of  their  new  power.  Left  to 
itself,  such  a  House  of  Commons 
will  be  dangerous  enough ;  but  it  will 
not  be  left  to  itself.  For  let  it  be  kept 
In  mind  that,  under  its  new  consti- 
tution, the  House  of  Commons, 
though  too  strong  as  respects  its  fel- 
low-members in  the  legislature,  will 
be  mudi  weaker  than  formerly  as  re- 
tpects  Hs  constituents.  It  will  not 
rmit  its  own  temptations;  tmt^  if 


that  were  postible,  how  shall  it  resist 
the  mandates  of  its  popular  masters  ? 
The  electors  will  now  be  of  a  cHun, 
who  can  possibly  value  only  one  kind 
of  merit  in  arepresentative — Uiemerit 
of  obe3dng  or  anticipating  the  popu- 
lar wishes.  But  this  is  a  topic  to 
which  we  must  be  content  to  have 
alluded.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  all 
the  excess  of  power  in  the  new  le- 
gislature will  not  be  so  formidable 
to  our  liberties  by  a  thousand  de- 
grees, as  their  new  tenure  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  electoral  body,  and 
the  new  composition  of  that  body. 

Meantime,  reverting  to  Uie  fearful 
state  of  our  population,  for  which 
some  would  hola  out  Reform  as  the 
remedy— this  much  we  concede  to 
them,  that  in  a  certain  sense,  and  to 
the  slight  extent  of  propurine  us  a 
winter's  truce  to  one  lonh  of  the  evil, 
the  prospect  of  Reform  ha^Ajready 
proved  itself  a  remedy.  Qnhow  ? 
Under  a  delusion  so  gross  W|o  the 
import  and  amount  of  the  ^^romises 
held  out  under  that  term,  that,  beyond 
all  doubt,  a  fierce  reaction  of  disap- 
pointment may  be  looked  for  as  soon 
as  this  delusion  shall  pass  away.  In 
what  way  that  crisis  may  happen  to 
be  brought  about,  whether  by  the 
concession  or  the  momentary  denial 
of  Reform,  is  likely  to  make  little 
final  difference.  Certain  it  is,  that  all 
the  causes  which  produced  the  out- 
rageous attacks  on  property  in  1830, 
are  still  in  the  same  force  as  ever ; 
equally  certain  we  believe  it — that 
the  vindictive  temper,  which  those 
causes  generated,  nas  been  sternly 
forced  into  a  temporary  suspension, 
not  by  the  terrors  of  the  law  as  then 
exhibited,  but  by  an  effort  of  pru- 
dential self-control  submitted  to  un- 
der this  belief — that  Reform,  if  cA*- 
ried  eventually,  would  bring  in  ita 
train  a  comprehensive  cure  for  the 
whole  variety  of  evils  which  afflict 
the  condition  of  labouring  life  in 
England.  It  is  as  certain  tnat  these 
monstrous  hopes  have  been  generally 
cherished,  ana  have  exercised  a  most 
potent  influence  in  diffusing  tran- 
quillity through  the  land,  as  it  is  that 
chimeras  so  windy  must  soon  be  ex- 

Sosed  and  confounded.  And  it  is  our 
rm  conviction — that,  under  the 
maddening  rebound  of  the  trulh,  the 
excitement  will  be  neatec  t]lcASL«s«t^ 
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give  way)  only  to  the  skilfulness  with 
which  goveniineDt  distributes  the 
smsdl  military  force  at  its  disposal. 

We  are  in  ffrcat  danger.  Simply  from 
abroad  no  danger  ever  can  menace 
us,  to  which  we  are  not  equal.  But 
foreign  danger,  concurring  with  do- 
mestic,— Irish  with  both, — these  are 
the  frightful  conjunctures,  under 
which,  to  aclcnowledge  no  alarm  is 
not  to  abound  in  courage,  but  to  be 
miserably  wanting  in  discretion  or  in 
sensibility.  Let  us  not  disguise  the 
ti*uth:  in  England  there  are  many 
Bristols — ^towns  equally  inflamed — 
stung  with  the  same  frenzy  of  jaco- 
binical  malice,  conscious  of  deeper 
sufferings,  and  equally  blind  in  their 
expectations.  Kothing  is  more  stri- 
king at  this  moment  than  the  absolute 
.  harmony  in  this  respect  amongst  the 
poor  in  districts  of  the  land  the  most 
remote  .from  each  other — the  perfect 
identity  of  their  political  delusions 
and  of  their  political  passions.  One 
Toice  is  heard,  too  often  not  loud  and 
clamorous,  but  deep  and  mutterioG^, 
and  pretty  nearly  the  same  emphatic 
words  may  be  caught  up  by  the  at- 
tentive ear  in  every  street  and  alley 
of  our  crowded  towns — in  every 
field  and  farm-yard  of  our  unhappy 
land.  Not  the  poor  benighted  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies  are  under  wilder 
delusions,  who  have  a  fixed  persua- 
sion that  domestic  oppressors  step  in 
to  intercept  the  bounties  of  the  Bri- 
tish King  and  Parliament,  nor  do 
they  nourish  a  deeper  or  a  more  mis- 
directed vengeance.  Neither  is  there, 
as  once  there  was,  any  body  of  nou' 
conducting  population  (so  to  speak) 
interposed  amongst  these  brooding 
malecontents — to  break  their  fury,  or 
to  intercept  its  contagion.  Such  a 
body  there  once  was  m  the  agricul- 
tared  class :  but  the  entire  labourers 
in  that  class  are  now  foremost  in  dis- 
affection to  the  State,  and  in  rebel- 
lious dispositions.  In  reality,  the  doc- 
trines current  amongst  them  are  not 
so  much  insurrectionary,  or  directed 
against  the  particular  government,  as 
anti-social  and  hostile  to  all  govern- 
ments alike,  and  to  the  very  elements 
of  civilisation. 

'  In  this  crisis,  and  when  Mr  Doug- 
las assures  us  that "  Europe  will  soon 
be'  ita  flames,"  can  we  look  for  com- 
fort to  our  colonial  provinces  ?  The 
heart  of  our  great  empire  being  so  ill 
at  ca$e,  nre  we  at  liberty  to  feel  our- 
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selves  secure  in  our  extremities?  Na- 
turally, for  a  question  so  cdm]^M^4- 
sive,  we  should  look  for  tot  aniiri^ 
of  proportionate  variety.  Themln^tit^ 
not  on  our  possessions'-imce  the  S{Mt* 
nish  boast — may  at  this  day,  with  Vh^ 
simplicity  of  truth,  be  affirmed  of 
herself  by  Great  Britain.  TliiB  being 
so,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
chequered  reports  from  our  provilOE* 
ces :  if  one  wind  brought  us  tidings 
of  fear,  another  should  be  the  mes- 
senger of  hope.  Yet,  strange  enough 
it  is,  that  the  coming  eclipse  of  the 
mother  country  seems  in  one  way  or 
other  prematurely  to  have  gathered 
within  its  shadow,  exactly  uiose  re- 
gions which  depend  upon  the  British 
sceptre.  Either  they  are  cursed  with 
internal  wretchedness,  as  the  Wesf 
Indies;  or  with  external  enmitfes 
multiplying  in  every  quarter,  as 
Hindostan;  or  if  prosperous,  like  Ca- 
nada, are  rising  gradually  into  that  at- 
titude of  defiance  which  is  manifest- 
ly destined  to  turn  our  own  bounties 
against  ourselves :  or,  if  prosperous 
and  dutiful,  are  too  remote  (like  New 
Holland,  &c.)  to  assist  us  efficiently 
even  in  our  schemes  of  emigration. 
Of  these  the  first  may  be  considered 
as  already  lost.  Between  the  two 
forces  of  example  from  their  brothers 
in  Haiti,  and  precept  from  their  poli^ 
tical  lords  in  the  British  Parliament^ 
the  black  population  of  the  West  In- 
dies will  never  again  be  reconciled 
to  a  cheerful  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties. With  a  reformed  Parliament^ 
however,  the  present  stumbling- 
block  of  compensation  will  iprove 
none  at  all — in  the  second  or  third 
session  of  such  a  body,  emancipa- 
tion will  be  proclaimed ;  and  we  may 
then  expect  such  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  havoc  as  followed  a  similaif 
decree  of  the  French  Convention. 
For  Canada,  we  heartily  agree  with 
Mr  Douglas — that  "  after  wasting 
millions  of  money  in  giving  it  AsS 
defensive  strength  against  the  United 
States,  which  will  inspire  it  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom,"  we  shall  find  our- 
selves in  this  dilemma — ^^'ar  with 
Canada,  or  war  for  Canada ;  and  in 
either  case  alike,  we  would  addj 
(though  Mr  Douglas  needlessly  has 
limited  that  event  to  the  latter  case,') 
war  against  the  United  States.  We 
are  dJl  familiar  with  the  common 
English  sneer  of  a  '*  Folly,"  as  afppH-^ 
ed  to  a  Ti%e\t««  \)uUdlu«,   1Now^'>tf 


'1 


}< 


wmj/<^»  it  ia  exhibited,  on  a  Ko- 
QiaA^fca|»of  magnitude^  in  the  vast 
lij^Mif  4efencea  constructed  oa  the 
frontier  of  Canada.  Fine  works  I 
would  be  the  exclamation  of  a  p^«»- 
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continual  invasions— ^very  where  so 
impotent  to  disarin  bad.  counsels  of 
their  sting  by  any  remembrances  of 
a  purer  faith,  such  as  in  EJurop^— • 
amidst  the  most  awful  chaos  of  bad 
passions,everlastingly  make  their  way 


fienx;  but  what  if  the  garrison  should  to  men's  consciences  both  in  senates 

happen  to  be  on  the  wronc^  side  the  and  in  camps, — these  scourges  will 

question?  And  assuredly^  if  any  part  make  of  India  one  vast  aceldama; 

of  this  line  be  confided  (as  it  must)  and,  by  comparison  with  the  other 


to  a  Canadian  militia,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  question  should  be 
BO  shaped  as  no/  to  place  them  on 
the  wronfi;  side.  Human  nature  be- 
ing what  it  Is,— occasional  war  is  es- 
sential to  its  dignity ;  eternal  peace 
would  stifle  the  germs  of  many  great 
Qualities  In  national  character.  And 
tnei^efore  could  it  be  supposed  likely 
that  war  would  be  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Europe,  it  might  be  well,  at  an 
enormous  cost,  (say  half  of  that  ac- 
tually spent  in  Canada,)  to  buy  an 
acena  for  constant  exercise  on  that 
^ast  frontier  line ;  and  the  more  so, 
aa  it  presents  a  school  of  practice  in 
€»ety  mode  of  warfare — whether  map 


effects  which  will  follow,  it  is  almost 
a  petty  thins;  to  add,  that  assuredly 
they  must  abolish  the  sovereignty  of 
England.  TAa/ indeed  is  an  event 
with  which  they  will  almost  begin : 
—what  it  is  in  which  they  will  ter- 
minate, no  eye  can  venture  to  fa- 
thom. But»  considering  the  central 
gosition  of  India  with  regard  to  all 
outhem  Asia,  we  may  presume  that 
ultimately,  after  a  generation  of  dark- 
ness and  blood,  some  aurora  will 
arise  in  that  quarter  of  a  light  for  the 
human  race,  never  again  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. According  to  this  march 
of  events,  the  external  enemies  of 
our  Indian  empire  are  the  less  to  be 


ritiin3,  or  by  land ;  and  under  every  regarded ;  else,  we  should  rate  them 

MipUcation  oi  the  art  of  engineering,  at  a  higher  value  in  the  scale  of  pro- 

nutf  aa  the  hy^thesis  is  nardly  m  bable  destroyers  than  we  find  Mr 

the  way  of  being  realized  on  this  Douglas  willing  to  do.    The  native 

aide  the  Millennium,  which  supposes  princes  on  the  frontiers,  in  a  general 

aay  dearth  of  Cis-Atlantic  war,  we  concert  with  the  Burman  empire^ 

may  venture  to  adopt  the  words  of  are  not  so  contemptible  as  to  be  al- 

Mr  Douglas— that  this,  like  other  together  unworthy  of  notice ;  it  is 

American  colonies,  will  be  "  weaned  true,  that  they  are  not  indeed  likely 

by  sacking  blood;"  and  that,  in  a  to  become  formidable,  unless  (but 


pecunivy  sense,  our  own  ruin  will 
be  consummated  by  such  another 
atruggle  with  the  United  States,  on 
fboeouat  of  this  one  costly  province 
aiad  its  iHn>®]idage8,  as  we  had  with 
her  on  her  own  account. 

India  ia  a  graver  theme : — Mighty 
continent !  (for  so  we  may  truly 
hall  her)— great  wilderness  of  na« 
^ns  I  When  we  think  of  what  she 
might  have  been— of  what  she  is— 
and  what  she  will  needs  become  un^ 
der  the  decrees  of  a  British  Parlia- 
ment, servile  to  the  sovereign  mob, 
•—we  are  oppressed  with  the  burden 


then  that  is  likely  though)  in  league 
with  the  advantages  of  European 
science — discipline — tactics  —  and 
engineering,^ — combined  with  the  yet 
greater  advantage  of  a  mutiny  or  re- 
volt amongst  our  own  sepoys.  Rus- 
sia, however,  whose  farther  horn 
menaces  our  Indian  system  from  a 
remote  station,  Mr  Douglas  takes  the 
trouble  to  appraise;  but,  under  a 
skilful  and  more  active  managemen 
of  our  Persian  alliance,  he  throws 
her  hostilities  to  a  distance  in  point 
of  time,  which  makes  them  interest- 
ing only  to  our  posterity.    In  this 


of  contrast  in  the  juxtaposition  of  again  he  underrates  the  means  of 
infitnite  extremes— of  what  is  least  annoyance  open  to  Russia,  who  baa 
Hud  what  is^eatest  in  human  things,    many  facilities  for  co-operating  with 


That  misduef  ah  introt  that  canker- 
worm  in  her  vitals,  legions  of  revo- 
lutionary hiroarrahs,  carrying  irrita* 
tioniand  frenzy  among  nations  often 
■<iib^g^tedin.mora]s— iAonexe^on 
Mad  with  opprettion^ia  another  mad 


Uie  internal  troubles  of  India,  by 
means  of  intrigues  amongst  our  &on^ 
tier  na^bours^  loi^  before  the  tune 
when  her  policy  mur  dictate  mor« 
d^ect^JhasuUti^.  Even  for  thesey 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgottp^ 


with  the  havoc  and  devastations  of    that  she  will  fipd  some  aids  in 
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or  two  of  her  Armenian  conquests^ 
which  were  not  reckoned  on  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  flreognq;>hicfil  spe- 
culatora  on  the  difficulties  which 
beset  all  possible  routes  to  India  for 
the  armies  of  the  Czar.  Since  thei^ 
the  sword  has  done  something  to 
smooth  the  path. 

Inferior  colonies  need  no  separate 
notices.  For  the  ^eat  ones,  which 
are  in  fact  colonial  empires,  oi^e 
word  will  express  the  sum  of  i^irs. 
Over  each  severally  its  own  peculiar 
danger  is  lowering — which,  separate- 
ly, threatens  to  extinguish  its  con- 
nexion witii  ourselves.  There  are, 
also,  as  a  danger  common  to  all, 
which  throws  all  other  dangers  into 
shade,  the  internal  struggles  of  the 
mother  country — rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  tending  ultimately  to  the 
same  result  In  any  case,  from  the 
very  strongest  of  them,  we  can  draw 
no  aid,  whust  all  uake  us  vulnerable 
in  purse  and  in  reputation — and  all 
operate  as  a  drain  upon  our  miUtary 
strength. 

Hiese,  however,  dismissed  from 
the  picture,  or  retained,  as  the  read- 
er may  please — ^what  is  the  general 
conclusion  to  which  we  are  hurried 
by  the  sum  of  those  indications  which 
we  have  travelled  over?  Is  there 
hope  for  England,  as  Mr  Douglas  is 
willing  to  believe  ?  Or,  has  indeed 
the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah? 
And  Is  the  banner  of  Great  Britain 
no  more  to  preside  over  the  great 
moral  confederacies  of  Christendom, 
bringing  hope  to  the  forlorn,  and 
comfort  to  the  desolate,  like  the  con- 
secrated Labarum  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, when  marshalled  against  Pa- 
gan hosts  ? 

Hope  is  so  eminent  a  duty  for  a 
patriot,  hope,  even  against  hope,— 
and  despondency,  in  any  case,  so  ab- 
solutely forbidden  to  the  champions 
of  great  moral  interests,  that  even 
the  accomplishment  for  the  time,  of 
the  very  worst  evils  which  lie  in  our 
path,  would  not  justify  the  surrender 
of  our  fortitude,  or  the  slackening  of 
our  efforts.  The  anchors  by  wluch 
our  vessel  rides,  a  vessel  freighted 
with  such  immortal  hopes,  must  rear 
sonablybe  of  proportionable  strength 
-i-«nd  may  yet  pull  us  up  against  a 
strain,  heavy  even  as  that  which  is 
now  trying  their  temper  to  the  ut- 
teiwosL  And  sometinies  it  is  found 
Hiat  the  very  enorautj  of  evil  is  able 


to  provide  its  own  remedy,  by  vro* 
voking  a  more  obstinate  recoil  of 
good  principles. 

In  tne  civil  contests  and  looal  i|i* 
surrections  which  we  have  beea  pre^ 
dieting,  there  is  this  ground  of  oao- 
solation,  that  they  cannot  asaume  the 
shape  of  a  civil  war.  For,  in  a  Gaun- 
try with  such  an  organization  of  ae« 
ciety  as  ours,  civil  war  could  not  by 
possibility  arise  without  the  union  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Th^ 
latter,  we  fear,  will  be  found  more 
strongly  united  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved :  not  the  mob  merely,  but 
many  a  family  at  present  reputed 

Suiet  and  orderly,  will  be  found  in 
le  ranks  of  rebellion.  Few  indeed 
will  have  power  to  resist  the  tempW 
ing  delusions  which  now  sovem  their 
hopes.  But  on  the  other  baad,  when 
the  struggle  has  once  manifestly  de- 
clared its  character,  and  when  tkie 
war  upon  property,  cm  such,  shall  be 
too  openly  proclaimed  by  acta  to  be 
gainsaid  by  proclamations,  the  entire 
middle  and  upper  ranks  will  enter 
into  a  common  league  of  strenuous 
opposition.  And  in  this  point  the 
mob  woidd  find  themselves  grossly 
deceived, — that  the  loudest  of  the 
Reformers  will  be  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  their  opponents.  Multitudes 
have  clamourea  for  Reform,  under 
the  hope  that,  by  altering  the  basis 
on  which  political  power  or  honours 
are  placed  at  present,  easier  access 
to  distinction  might  be  opened  to 
themselves:  this  prospect  would  now 
be  more  remote  Akan  ev&c;  and  were 
it  otherwise,  the  open  scramble  for 

Sroperty  would  at  once  unite  in  its 
efence  all  men,  whether  previously 
Reformers  or  not,  who  have  any  in 
possession  to  lose,  or  in  reversion  to 
expect. 

Such  a  schism  in  the  body  of  so- 
ciety, placing  the  two  most  nume- 
rous classes  in  bloody  collision  with 
each  other,  will  be  misery  enoi^h 
for  one  generation.  But  it  will  be 
far  short  of  that  which  would  travel 
in  company  with  civil  war ;  and  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other, — that  it 
will  terminate  more  speedily.  An 
open  war  of  the  lower  orders  against 
the  upper,  would  in  some  countries 
issue  m  an  endless  anarchy,  but  not 
in  England.  So  numerous  wvth  us 
aretiie  class  interested  in  tiiodetace 
of  pTO^^esty^andsalacoomrably  si^ 
pekoe 'mallitteinftaDA<a  cwKi^itair 
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ticm  and  concert,  that  in  any  general 
Becession  of  the  mere  mob  and  pau- 
perism of  the  land  against  its  prpr 
gerty  and  intelligence,  we  are  satis- 
ed  that  with  much  local  bloodshed 
and  havoc,  the  open  w^r  will  termi- 
nate speedily  in  the  victory  of  the 
superior  classes.  That  local  causes 
of  peculiar  irritation  will  often  revive 
it  in  over-populous  districts,  and  that 
life  in  England  will  be  inseparable, 
through  the  next  generation,  from 
continued  alarms  and  anxiety — this 
we  acknowledge;  and  for  this  we 
prepare  ourselves  aa  for  the  sting  of 
our  situation,  and  the  sad  memento 
of  our  past  prosperity.  But  we  must 
still  cherish  it  with  gratitude  as  an 
article  of  our  political  faith,  that  a 
Jacobinical  war — a  war  which  should 
divide  society  on  the  principle  we 
have  stated — could  not  long  be  main- 
tained as  an  open  war  in  the  field ; 
the  victory  must  soon  rest  with  the 
middle  orders ;  and  that  it  would  do 
so,  is  one  of  the  blessings  which  we 
owe  to  that  constitution  which  we 
are  now  going  to  proscribe.  Under 
no  less  fortunate  balance  of  civil  pri- 
vileges and  civil  security,  could  the 
middle  classes  have  attained  so  pro- 
digious an  expansion. 

Whatever  is  cheerful,  however,— 
whatever,  at  least,  there  is  of  mitiga- 
ted gloom,  in  these  prospects,  will 
depend  on  much  forbearance  within, 
and  some  ^ood  fortune  without 
Were  it  ])ossible  that  a  ffenend  Iri^ 
insurrection,  and  that  a  large  milita- 
ry interference  of  Russia  in  western 
politics,  should  occiu*  about  the  same 
period,  our  embarrassments  being 
so  grievously  multiplied,  their  issue 
would  be  more  dubious.  With  these 
adverse  events  were  another  to  coin- 
cide— the  obliteration,  in  the  whde 
or  in  part,  by  a  reformed  Parliament, 
of  the  debts  charged  upon  the  public 
faith — a  sort  of  ruin  must  succeed, 
which  would  go  far  to  break  down 
the  preponderance  of  that  very  mid- 
dle prder  to  whom,  under  Provi- 
dence, we  look  for  the  possibility  of 
a  favourable  issue  to  our  civil  strug- 
gles. Yet  we  know  that  each  pf  these 
events  is  but  too  probable.  Ai^  for 
the  last,  in  particular,  it  rests  entirely 
with  the  new  electoral  body,  and  the 
complexion  of  its  political  feelings. 
Nor  in  this  point  have  we  even  ttie 
security  founded  in  general  upon  the 
bus  ofiotereatf  for  to  men  of  small 


property  there  is  a  conflict  possible 
of  real  interest  which  maybe  mdirect, 
with  an  interest  more  immediate  and 
apparent  in  the  diminution  of  taxes. 

*'  To  sum  up  all,"  says  Mr  Dou- 
glas, ''  if  God  be  against  us,  the  causes 
of  our  ruin  are  many,  and  are  already 
in  operation ;  but,  if  God  be  for  us, 
there  is  yet  a  way  for  escape." 

In  that  conclusion  we  also  heartily 
concur — but  not  in  any  spirit  which 
would  justify  inertness  on  our  own 
part    Energy  the  greatest  that  hu- 
man means  can  supply,  may  be  all 
too  little  for  the  part  we  are  called 
to  perform.    Great  changes  are  in 
progress  every  where ;  a  huiTicane  is 
sweeping  onwards  of  political  revo- 
lution ;  we  must  all  suffer — and  we 
must  all  act    And  our  first  duty  is, 
to  ascertain  what  sort  of  action  is 
required  of  us, — what  is  the  part  as- 
signed to  ourselves  by  Providence 
in  tills  great  drama,  that  at  least  we 
may  act  with  consistency.    Russia, 
says  Mr  Douglas,  is  evidentiy  the 
'^hammei'"  employed  by  the  Supreme 
Ruler  for  crushing  the  Mohammedan 
faith ;  she  is  perhaps  a  blind  instru- 
ment^ but  in  this  instance  she  fulfils 
her  mission  with  fidelity.    To  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  as  the  head 
of  tiie  Protestant  league,  is  confided 
tiie  task  of  uprootinglPopery — *'  that 
ruin,"  as  Mr  Douglas  himself  admits, 
**  of  all  who  support  it"    With  what 
conustency  we  have  upheld  this  du- 
ty in  our  Irish  policy,  let  those  con- 
sider who  are  to  answer  for  it — But 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  our  public 
duties  will  be  no  longer  matters  for 
dilute.    It  is  one  advantage  of  a 
great  and  alarmii^  crisis,   that  it 
opens  broad  and  determined  paths 
of  action,  over  which  hangs  no  cloud 
of  doubt  as  in  more  quiet  times.  The 
principles  upon  which  men  divide  in 
such  times,  are  adverse  as  light  and 
outer  darkness.    There  will  soon  be 
for  all  in  England,  who  own  any  ob- 
ligations of  conscience,  but  one  duty 
—one  faith — one  interest — one  great 
fight — and  one  final  fortune.    The 
struggle  will  be  for  the  very  "  sum" 
of  things;  and  upon  the  ultimate  ca- 
tastro^e  of  that  struggle  will  depend 
-—as  we  agree  witii  Mr  Douglas— 
whether  this  great  empire,  already 
weighed  in  the  balance,  be  not  found 
wanting,  and  bi^c  ^T\n\i&  \si^\Sk^v| 
be  aH  &aX  «\i«^  i^mwcck  «&  ^  "^^a^d^R^ 
siou  to  po%\At\X^« 


iK^  Satan  lUfbrtnUr.  [A{hi4> 


.  \  .  ■      :  ^       J  ^ 


'  BY  tfONTQOMBRY  THE  THIRD. 


Part  L 

Satan  laugh'd  loud,  when  he  heard  that  peace 

Was  Biffn'd  by  the  Ruling  Powers : 
He  was  sipping  his  coffee  with  Talleyraady 
And  he  put  down  his  cup,  and  he  slapp'd  his  hand, 

And  cried,  Now  then  the  field  is  ours  I 

He  packM  his  portmanteau — for  England,  ho  !— 

Reaeh'd  Calais^-and  sailing  over 
Looked  back  upon  France ;  for  he  sympathized 
With  a  nation  so  thoroughly  Satanized — 

Till  he  landed  him  sate  at  Dover. 

He  had  sported  his  tail  and  his  horns  in  a  land 

Of  blai^hemy,  vice,  and  treason, 
The  vast  admiration  of  Monsieur  Frog; 
But  in  England,  quoth  he,  I  must  travel  incog. 

At  least  till  the  **  Age  of  Reason.'' 


)» 


So  his  tail  he  tuck'd  into  his  pantaloons, 
With  a  Brutus,  all  stivering  and  hairy. 

He  hid  his  pared  horns,  or  rather  the  roots ; 

And  he  look'd,  with  his  hoofs  in  Wellington  boots. 
Like  a  Minister's  Secretary. 

As  he  travell'd  to  London,  he  stared  about, 

And  it  caused  him  some  vexation 
To  see  matters  looking  so  very  well, 
But  he  went  the  first  night  to  a  noted  Hell, 

And  it  gave  him  consolation. 

The  Whiffs  left  their  cards  as  a  matter  of  course, 

For  heM  letters  of  introduction ; 
And  a  very  learn' d  Gentleman  Devil  was  he. 
In  Political  Whig*  Economy, 

And  gave  them  the  best  instruction. 

They  feasted  him  often  at  Holland  House ; 

But  he  found  so  little  to  teach  'em. 
They  were  such  adepts  in  the  art  of  misrule. 
That  he  left  them  to  lecture  the  Radical  School, 

Lest  the  Whigs  should  overreach  'em. 

For  that,  quoth  Satan,  yet  must  not  be, 

Aiui  I  hold  it  my  chiefest  glory, 
If  I  make  Whig  and  Radical  coalesce— 
And  thus  bring  affairs  to  a  damnable  mess- 
Then  adieu  to  the  reign  of  Tory. 


.■j,i  .',  \i  \>  -y^x  .\\-'^\\\    y  '  fi"  ■. 
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Part  11. 

So  Satan  he  laboured  night  and  day 

To  unite  their  political  rancour. 
Shook  hands  with  Garlisley  made  Gobh^tt  his  pet, 
Stoop'd  down  to  the  people,  and  flattered  Burdet^ 

And  gave  toasts  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

Pamphlets  he  wrote,  and  he  bribed  the  Press, 

And  it  work'd  to  his  special  wonder. 
And  soon  as  he  saw  the  dark  sky  to  lower, 
He  bribed  the  Whiffs  with  the  hopes  of  power, 

The  rabble  with  nopes  of  plunder. 

Thus  Satan  went  on  at  a  slapping  pace, 

A  Radical  roUocking  fellow — 
Wrote  in  ^e  Chronicle,  slaver'd  o'er  crimes. 
And  became  the  principal  scribe  in  The  Times, 

And  a  dab  in  the  '*  Blue  and  Yellow." 

He  prated  of  Parsons,  Bishops,  and  Tithes, 

Economy,  Representation, 
The  Tories,  the  Debt,  March  of  Intellect,  Steam, 
Of  Aiistocrats — and  thus  laid  the  deep  scheme 

Of  perpetual  agitation. 

Republican  plans,  with  a  plausible  air, 

rut  forth,  growing  bolder  and  bolder; 
An  acquaintance  pick*d  with  the  Treasury  clerks^ 
And  mended  their  pens,  and  alter'd  their  marks. 

And  look'd  over  the  Premier's  shoulder. 

But  his  cunningest  scheme  was  to  ui^  the  Whigs, 

To  urge  the  mobs  to  combine,  sir. 
To  force  on  a  Tory  Government 
Most  devilish  plans  of  mismanagement, 

That  the  state  he  might  undermine,  sir. 

To  work  they  went,  and  the  first  on  the  list 

Was  the  Currency  alteration. 
That  increased  debt  and  taxes  fiffcy  per  cent, 
By  reduction  of  credit  and  profit  and  rent, 

And  beggar' d  one  half  the  nation. 

Then  the  mortgagee  seized  houses  and  land. 

And  the  widow  and  orphan  daughter 
Were  thrust  from  their  homes  to  the  parish  poor^ 
And  the  wolf  was  no  longer  kept  from  the  door. 

But  the  lamb  given  up  to  slaughter. 

Then  he  broach'd  Free  Trade,  and  at  once  it  set 

The  Satanic  philosophers  plotting, 
It  whipp'd  off  our  wealUi  to  foreigners'  hands, 
And  forced  back  the  poor  on  the  burd^d  lands, 

And  it  laid  up  our  ships  for  totting. 

•  •..■.'■•  •■■■■■... 

On  our  Colonies  cgBBting'an  ev U  eye,    ^  '  - 

Then  Satan  adopted  a  lingo 
Conventicle-bred^and  his  ProBe\yte% 
Went  atirrh^  the  blacks  to  murdei  tii«  V}\3&\A%) 
Like  the  aenln  at  St  Domingo^ 
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Then  Satan  he  quoted  Hohr  Writ, 

And  uprose  the  fanatical  fry,  sir, 
And  doom'd  the  poor  planters  to  instant  death. 
And  they  raved,  till  e'en  Satan  drew  in  his  breath ; 

They,  did  so  monstrously  lie,  sir. 

Part  III. 

Now  the  country  up,  the  country  down, 

And  around  in  his  vocation. 
He  traveird  by  dav  and  he  travell'd  by  nighty 
And  was  venr  well  pleased  to  see-^ali  rignt— 

And  ripe  n)r  his  Agitation. 

He  had  thoughts  of  sailing  for  Ireland, 

To  proclaim  himself  King  in  Munster ; 
But  the  devils  are  there  so  thick,  quoth  he. 
And  so  stirring,  they  cannot  have  need  of  me. 

And  there's  Moore — ^he  will  "  Make  the  Fun  stir." 

If  the  King  had  his  "Viceroy — so  had  he — 

And  a  Saintship  of  Ifoly  Murther ; 
But  to  play  off  his  ^ame  accordingto  Hoyle, 
He  wrote  a  few  orders  to  Doctor  Doyle, 

And  then  troubled  his  head  no  further. 

Now  the  Whigs  uprose  in  the  Parliament  House, 

It.  was  done  at  Satan's  suggestion ; 
And  the  Tories  gave  way  in  an  evil  hour 
To  storm,  and  to  threat,  and  Papistical  power. 

And  ceded  the  Catholic  Question. 

But  the  pardon-cramm'd  Papists  the  bolder  grew. 

All  was  murder,  rape,  and  arson ; 
The  land  should  be  theirs — and  no  tithe  they  swore. 
And  the  sava^s  shouted — while  dripping  with  gore — 

Oh  I  'tis  only  a  Protestant  Parson! 

Satan  leap'd  for  joy — ^he  cleared  at  a  bound. 
And  they  still  shew  the  prints  in  proof,  sir, 

The  whole  London  University, 

And  as  he  descended  precipitously, 
A  professor  he  kill'd  with  his  hoof,  sir. 

Then  he  travell'd  afresh  the  country  round, 

Proclaim'd  Ireland  liberty's  sample — 
If  he  could  but  bring  things  to  the  very  same  pass 
In  England,  including  both  murder  and  mass. 

His  success  would  be  more  than  ample. 

So  he  travell'd  and  travell'd,  distributing  Tracts 
Through  city,  through  town,  through  village ; 
Swore  mrt  governments  were  but  public  drains. 
That  the  people  should  knock  out  tne  Parsons'  brains. 
And  wages  ^ve  place  to  pillage. 


Part  IV. 

NojHT  Sat&n  set  up  for  a  parUament-maiiy 

And  scatter'd  hia  bribe  aad  bounty. 
But  the  boroughs  were  close,  and  he  could  not  set  in, 
Thouffh  he  swore  and  he  lied  through  thick  and  thin — 

So  he  tried  his  luck  at  a  county. 

But  foil'd  a  while,  in  his  wrath  he  raved 

Against  Parliament,  Peers,  and  Grown,  sir. 
And  swore  he*d  ride  in  on  the  people's  necks, 
(He'd  retum'd  his  own  Member  for  Middlesex,) 
And  would  turn  the  House  upside  down,  sir* 

He  scratch'd  his  head,  and  he  bit  his  nails, 

And  his  Council  of  Whigs  assembled ; 
'Twas  a  capital  hit — ^he  utter'd  Reform — 
And  the  Devil  himself  never  knew  such  a  storm, 

And  the  ground  beneath  them  trembled. 

Away  went  the  sound  through  the  troubled  land. 

And  Satan  blew  loud  the  trumpet ; 
'Twas  up  with  the  Blackguard — ^the  Gentleman  down, 
Peer,  Parson,  and  Squire— up  Ruffian  and  Clown» 

Up  brawler  and  brasen  strumpet 

They  call'd  for  the  Whigs;  and  the  Whigs  for  them. 

In  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  People ; 
And  they  bow'd  and  they  cringed  to  the  beastiiest  mob, 
All  roaring  to  bum  and  tojdinraer  aad  rob. 

With  the  tri-colour  over  tiie  steeple. 

The  Wh^s  came  in  and  show'd  Wellington  out ; 

Then  &tan,  in  all  his  glory. 
Let  loose  the  whole  Press^  with  their  bloed^hound  pack, 
And  he  mounted  Swing  on  a  Treasury  hack. 

And  hark  in— to  the  death  of  a  Tory, 

Then  Satan  walk'd  forth  in  the  name  of  Reform, 

To  demand  an  iUumination, 
To  honour  the  Whigs — and  throimhout  tiie  land 
Incendiaries  ran  with  the  blazing  Drand, 

For  a  general  conflagratioa. 

Pa^t  V. 

Now  Satan  he  met  his  friend  Talleynmd, 

And,  quoth  he.  Old  boy,  you're  w^come; 
Let  us  now  put  our  heads  together  a  bit- 
Now,  wasn't  Reform  a  most  capital  hit  ? 
Quoth  the  Frenchman,  'Tis'  very  Hell  come  I 

Quoth  Satan  one  day  to  TaHeyramlv 
As  their  coffee  they  wexe  quaffin«^ 
'Twas  a  master-stroke,  my  good*  TaiSey,  to  get 
For  a  Ministry  such  a  contemptible  set^ 
,    That  to  think  on  I  caa'tlialplaughhig. 
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Xd  have  giSg^^i^  l^lfE    ^^ A<?Ml^:a  ^ 

Then  Saro^t^e* Bhook  b0th  W^  8ia?8  vilh  gjfie.,:  r.„  * 
Ana  chufcklliig— The  Impotent  cripples,  quotf 
And  oh  I  what  a  damnable  Budget  f 


I-1 


What  breaking  of  treaties,  of  contracts,  of  laws,  .  \ 

What  maniac  legislation !  '  . :  i 

Pick'd  out  of  the  idiot-Philosophers' schools;         ,/ 
And  a  New  Rule  of  Figures  I  furnish'd  the  FoolSi  ' 
And  they  call'd  it  Fructification. 

The  People  are  lost — they  are  all  gone  mad, 

Our  schemes  we  are  sure  to  carry; 
And  besides,  quoth  Satan,  and  twitch'd  his  nose, 
I've  a  friend  at  Court — ^but  'tis  under  the  rose. 

For  the  Chancellor's— The  Lord  Harry. 


Part  VI. 

Then  the  Ministry  clear'd  the  Parliament  House, 

Though  none  knew  why  or  wherefore. 
Except  that  the  People  might  ra^e  in  the  storm,    ,.  = 
And  send  up  their  Delegates  mad  for  Reform-F-    ^ 

And  tiiat  not  a  thing  else  would  care  for. 

Then  Satan  he  posted  placards  about. 

To  keep  up  Satanic  aelusion — 
There  was  brickbat  and  bludgeon,  for  freedom  and  Jaw, 
You'd  have  thought  that  ffrim  Satan  had  stin-'d  with  his  claw 

The  caldron  of  all  connision. 

Then  he  wrote  in  the  Times  with  more  ardent  rage— 

His  horns  they  stuck  out  of  his  forehead ; 
He  hid  not  his  hoofs — ^he  untwisted  his  tail— 
And  it  bang'd  the  poor  Tories  about  like  a  flail. 

And  the  blast  of  his  breath  was  horrid. 

Now  the  smithies  of  Brummagem  bellow'd  and  roar'd. 

Red-hot  was  the  forge  of  Sedition ; 
And  the  bolts  from  the  Unions  were  daringly  thrown 
At  the  Peerage  of  England,  the  Altar,  and  Tlirone; 

— And  the  scoundrels  pretended  Petition. 

Then  Satan  he  organized  Union  mobs,  '  ^ 

Marching  under  the  tricolour  banners. 
To  insult  and  to  bully  their  Citizen  King,  .   -^- 

And  oflTend  him,  as  hypocrite  homage  they  bring. 

Still  more  by  their  beastly  manners.  ; 


'■-b  -.i^V 


Part  VU. 

The  Delegates  met  for  the  bargain'd  work^ 
And  like  *'  Mutes"  they  sat  to  strangle 

The  Constitution  in  Parliament ; 

And  without  was  a  raving  rabblement — 
All  ready  to  cut  and  mangle. 
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The  Qil|  of  Reform^  it  pass'd  ^  House, 

Bui^iisknockM  on  the  beM  ijd  fbe  ptiier»       V' 
For  thePremier  had  dared  to  threaten  f3ie  r^ipra^    ^ 
And  insult  the  Bishops  with  jibes  and  wi&  J^l^rs*^ 
For  his  rage  he  could  not  smother.. 

Then  Satan  he  chuckled,  the  game  went  well  i 

But  to  humble  so  proud  a  railer. 
He  sent  him  a  posse  at  dead  of  night, 
And  made  him  stoop  down  from  his  lordly  height^ 

And  cringe  to  a  beggarly  tailor. 

Oh !  now  was  the  time  for  Satan's  own  reign» 

With  a  Ministry  all  distraction — 
So  he  set  up  a  Brummagem  Parliament — 
And  the  edict  went  foru  that  the  Peers'  dissent 

Was  «  The  Whisper  of  a  Faction." 

Oh !  how  Satan  rejoiced  at  the  work  assign'd ! 

As  he  entered  the  holy  border — 
The  Bishops — the  Bishops — ah,  give  them  new  light !— » 
So  a  Palace  he  burn'd  on  the  Sabbath  nighty 
Ere  the  Bishop  could  **put  it  in  order,** 

Oh !  then  it  was  Fire  and  Fiiry  and  Flame 

Lighting  up  the  Reformers'  revels; 
A  city  was  burning,  and  reeking  with  blood. 
And  the  Burners  oropp'd  into  the  flaming  flood. 

Like  blacken'd  and  tortured  Devils. 

Satan  stood  high  upon  Brandon  *  Hill, 

With  his  fiery  eyeballs  glowing ; 
He  bang'd  the  ground  with  his  swinging  tail. 
And  the  Demons  came  round  him,  and  cried.  All  hail ! 

See,  see,  how  Reform  is  going  I 

Satan  he  stood  in  the  blazing  square,f 

In  the  midst  of  conflagration; 
And  shouted.  Reform !— the  dajr's  my  own, 
Tve  won  me  on  earth  another  throne— 

And  this  is  my  Coronation. 

Satan  he  stood  by  the  gallows-tree. 

When  the  noose  was  tied  to  sever 
The  living  and  dead,  'mid  the  orphans'  groans. 
He  bent  down  his  head  to  the  widows'  moans. 

And  shouted,  Reform  for  ever  ! 


^  The  hill  commanding  the  city  of  Bristol. 

f  Queen  Square,  in  which  the  Custom-house,  Excise,  and  upwards  of  forty  houses 
were  destroyed. 


•    i-i    I    . 
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THE  BRITISH  FINANCES. 
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;■  '  ,'■■'!    .7*1  BUT' 
.  .:•  ■    :■■-  .-Kf^il*. . 


Abandonment  of  the  Sinking  Fvnd^^Repeal  of  Taxes  on  Conswnpiumrn  ) 

The  Reform  Deficit, 


The  subject  of  taxation  is  one 
whidi  now  must  soon  force  itself  on 
the  consideration  of  the  most  thought- 
less in  the  country.  The  time  is  gone 
by  when  the  difficulty  could  be  con- 
templated only  at  a  distance,  and  men 
coukI  console  themselves  wiUi  the 
idea  that  they  would  leave  to  their 
posterity  the  burden  of  providing 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt. 
The  growing  deficiency  of  the  reve- 
nue, Tor  many  years  past,  joined  to 
the  improvident  haste  with  which 
taxes  which  oppressed  no  one  have 
been  repealed,  have  at  length  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis ;  the  Sinking  Fund 
is  now  abandoned;  the  revenue  is 
L.698,000  less  than  the  expenditure ; 
and  the  nation  must  be  content  to 
sit  down  under  the  burden  of  an  an- 
nual charge  of  L.28,000,000,  which 
there  is  no  prospect,  under  the  pre- 
sent S3rstem,  of  either  diminishing  or 
avoiding. 

It  cannot  be  either  an  useless  or 
an  unprofitable  task  to  examine  the 
causes  of  this  alarming  state  of  the 
finances,  with  a  view  to  determine 
whether  it  is  an  unavoidable  evil 
which  must  be  submitted  to  with 
patience  and  re8i8;nation,  or  a  tran- 
sient storm,  which,  by  firmness  and 
judgment,  may  be  weathered.  We 
conndently  expect  to  prove  that  it  is 
the  latter ;  but  we  as  confidently  be- 
lieve that  the  condition  of  the  nation 
is  wholly  desperate,  and  a  national 
bankruptcy  unavoidable,  unless  a 
very  different  system  from  the  tem- 

I)orizing  and  vacillating  finance  po- 
icy  of  the  last  fifteen  years  is  pur- 
sued by  succeeding  governments. 

"  If  I  wished,"  said  Frederick 
the  Great,  "  to  reduce  a  flourish- 
ing province  from  the  highest  state 
of  prosperity  to  the  lowest  stage 
of  misery,  I  would  desire  no  more 
effectual  course  than  to  put  it  for 
ten  years  under  the  government 
of  philosophers." — ^"  If  an  empire," 
said  Napoleon,  **  were  made  of  ada^ 
numtf  it  would  be  soon  ground  to  poiO' 
der  by  the  political  economists,*^    In 


the  observations  of  these  great  men, 
is  to  be  found  the  remote  cause  cf 
the  present  disastrous  state  of  oiir 
finances.  We  shall  shortly  examhie 
in  detail  the  causes  which  have  in 
so  powerful  a  manner  ground  down 
the  prosperity  of  the  British  emph-e; 
but,  in  the  outset,  the  desperate  im- 
providence, the  incredible  reckless!- 
ness,  the  unparalleled  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  finance,  by  out 
present  rulers,  forces  itself  on  the 
mind.  The  result  of  their  ndearareft 
is  highly  instructive  as  to  the  gene- 
ral system  which  has  been  pursued 
for  a  course  of  years ;  it  affords  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  from  which 
the  erroneous  principles  on  which 
they  proceeded,  may  with  certatifty 
be  inferred. 

Ministers,  in  February,  1881, 
brought  forward  the  celebrated  WhSg 
Budget,  which,  fortunately  for  them^ 
the  exertions  of  their  opponents 
brought  so  rapidly  to  an  end.  We 
BB,y tjortunately  for  them,  for  if  the 
proposed  reductions  had  taken  place 
simultaneously  with  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  nation  would  now  have  been 
landed  in  a  state  of  desperate  and 
hopeless  insolvency. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
quitted  the  helm,  it  appears  from 
the  Finance  Reports,  recently  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  ot  Mr 
Spring  Rice,  that  he  had  by  great 
economy  brought  the  finances  into  a 
comparatively  flourishing  condition. 
He  left  his  successors  a  clear  sink- 
ing fund  of  L.2,900,000,  and  an  in- 
come exceeding  the  expenditure  bj^ 
L.  1,800,000.  In  the  preceding  year 
of  his  administration,  the  clear  et^- 
cess  of  the  income  above  the  expen- 
diture, was  L.  1,000,000.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  rt///?ar^ie*,  however  much 
they  may  have  been  at  variance  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  surplus  at 
all,  during  the  preceding  years  of 
Lord  Liverpool's  and  Mr  Canning's 
administration. 

The  present  Ministers,  shortly  af- 
ter their  accession  to  office,  in  Fe- 
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faniai7»  188]»  bnMigiit  forward  their 
celebrated  budget,  in  which  they 
proposed  to  repeal 


The  tobacco  iai^ 
Candles, 
Coals, 
Calico  prints. 


L.2,400,000 
700,000 
400,000 
500,000 


whose  joint  produce  the  Chancel- 
lor of  tiie  Exchequer  estimated  at 
L4/)00,000  a-year;  and  in  lieu  of 
part  of  them,  to  lay  on  duties  on 

Transfers  of  funded  pro- 
perty,       .        .  L.  1,200,000 
Transfers  of  land,        .        1,200,000 
Canadian  timber. 
Raw  cotton, 
Cape  wine, 
Steam  boats, 


1,400,000 


L.3,800,000 


The  new  taxes  were  so  extremely 
unpopular  and  injudicious,  and  the 
outcry  against  them  so  universal, 
that  they  were  one  and  all  abandon- 
ed by  the  Government,  who  also 
gave  up  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
tobacco  tax,  and  adhered  only  to  the 
reduction  of  the  taxes  on  coals,  can- 
dles, and  calicoes,  estimated  as  pro- 
ducing altogether  L.l,600/)00.  They 
held  out  hopes,  that  by  adhering  to  a 
rigid  economy,  they  would  be  able 
to  relinquish  these  taxes,  and  stUl 
maintain  the  Sinking  Fund  at  its 
wonted  amount. 

But  what  did  Ministers  do  next  ? 
Having  thus  abandoned  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  L.  1,600,000  a-year,  and 
given  up  all  idea  of  imposlDg  other 
taxes  in  their  stead,  they  brought  in 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  necessary  effect 
of  which,  whether  it  succeeded  or 
not,  every  man  of  sense  foresaw, 
must  be  to  lower  the  revenue  sevc' 
ral  millions  more.  And,  accordingly, 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  Why,  ^ey 
have  occasioned  a  deficit  of  four  mil' 
lions  on  the  income  of  1831,  as  com^ 


pared  with  1830,  converted  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  clear  surplus  of 
L.  1,800,000  into  a  deficit  of  L.698,000, 
and  totally  annihilated  the  sinking 
fund !  * 

We  doubt  if  there  is  to  be  foimd 
in  the  whole  annals  of  legislation 
any  thing  comparable  to  this.  So 
utterly  ignorant  were  our  rulers  of 
the  elements  of  political  science ;  so 
thoroughly  were  they  infatuated  by 
the  absurd  principles  of  Political 
Economy  which  have  perverted  that 
noble  science  since  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith;  so  completely  were  they 
borne  away  by  the  fatal  torrent  of 
innovation,  that  ihey  actually  cturied 
into  effect  a  reduction  of  taxation  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  halt 
when  on  the  eve  of  an  agitating  mea- 
sure which  was  to  reduce  it  four  mil- 
lions. j.This  indicates  pot  an  igno- 
rance of  the  details  of  office,  or  an 
over-sanguineness  of  disposition  for 
which  we  make  every  allowance,  but 
a  total  Ignorance  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  government,  for  which  we  can 
find  no  apolc^y ;  and  which  is  as  un- 
pardonable for  a  Minister  of  a  finan- 
cial country,  as  it  would  be  for  its 
Monarch  to  be  ignorant  of  raiding  or 
writing. 

Is  it  not  a  principle  familiar  not  only 
to  every  ^udent,  but  to  every  school- 
boy ;  not  to  every  one  merely  who  has 
studied  the  Wealth  of  Nations^  but 
every  one  who  has  read  Sallust  or 
Livy,that  the  produce  of  taxation  de- 
pends in  every  country,  but  especially 
a  commercial  one,upon  industry,  and 
that  industry  hangs  for  its  existence 
on  public  security  ?  Is  it  not  univer- 
saUy  known  by  history,  has  it  not 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again> 
both  from  principle  and  experience, 
that  any  thing  which  shakes  public 
credit,  suspends  private  expendi- 
ture, or  curtails  individual  enjoyment, 
must  necessarily  and  immediately 
affect  the  revenue  of  the  state  ?  Do 
our  rulers  imagine  that  the  public 
revenue  is  to  rise  while  every  man's 
private  revenue  is  falling?  That  the 


*  The  total  gross  revenue  of  1830  wm, 
Thftt  of  1831, 


L.54,840,000 
46,480,000 


L.8,4?0,000, 
so  that,  after  dediictiog  the  beer  tax,  and  the  taxes  reduced  by  Ministers^  <Ia  iiiA«\^ 
solsly  owing  to  reform  is  nearly  Ii4;000|000. 
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iriioi 


16  ipniigt 
■th^^nsiw  MiffBi6iit^ 
'^niliiliiMiii  wafn  lia?e  coai- 
tradad  the  eonlbrts  of  the  poor  ? 
I>o  ihiqr  nqvpOM  that  public  income 
li  like  paftrl%  to  be  thrown  up  by 
the  stomu  of  the  political  ocean? 
And  were  they  ever  so  complete- 
ly deluded  as  to  imagine  that  a  new 
constitution  could  to  given  to  the 
State»  and  no  shock  experienced  in 
its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chan- 
nels of  industry ;  or  the  expenditure 
of  all  the  rich  be  lessened  from  the 

Wbllington  Administration. 

Year  ending  April  5, 1830,  L.864,Oo6 
July  5,  690,000 

Oct.  10,  948,000 

Jan.  5,  1881,       640,000 

Now  this  table  demonstrates  three 
things.  I.  That  the  revenue  from 
the  reduction  of  the  beer-duty  of 
L^,000,000,  and  otiier  causes  which 
shall  immediately  be  noticed,  was  in 
a  state  of  progressive  decline  when 
the  Whies  came  into  office ;  and,  2. 
That  this  decline  was  augmented 
from  L.640,000,  being  the  falling  off 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Duke's  admi- 
nistration, to  L.3,984,000,  being  the 
deficit  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Orey  administration.     8.  That 


dread  of  an 
and  no 

the  poor,  or  mm- 
parent  in  the  p«Ule 

The  extraordiaarj 
has  taken  place  in 
the  public  revenue .  ainde- 
Reform  Bill  was  agitates  ~ ' 
try,  is  so  singulany  ins 
the  unavoidi£le  effect  of  tto 
conduct  pursued  by 
though  we  transcribed  it  kt 
last,  we  make  no  apelecy  ' 
laying  it  before  our  reai&ra. 


Grey  Admimstradon.* 


Year  endhig  April  5,  l881iL.f>] 

July  5,  limmjnt 

Oct.  10,        f^iiijwn 

Jan.  5, 1883,    ^BfOM/m 

this  deficit  of  four  miffioBM^'lilh 
place  on  a  reduction  of  taaatiki^ 
the  Whigs  of  L.l,600,00(>«dNrr  KMW 
as  the  Duke's  deficit  ef  L;0iMHf 
arose  from  repealing  thebeer^tf  di 
L.8,000,000.  It  is  evident  thiaMM 
that  the  last  immense  defleiiMe]^  10 
owing  to  the  Reform  agtlatiM^  ^Mt 
the  Reform  agitation  alone,  -f-*-'  '^^ 
This  is  stiU  more  evident'ff/tlW 
items  of  which  this  enorraow'tfifi- 
ciency  is  composed  are  consMMMB 
The  following  are  the  detdki^;      '' 


Wellington  Administration.    Grky  Administration. 

Increasei 


1830. 

1831. 

Customs,         16,343,000 

15,336,000 

Excise,            16,895,000 

14,330,000 

Stamps,             6,605,000 

6,500,000 

Post-Office,       1^58,000 

1,391,000 

Taxes,               5,013,000 

4,864,000 

Miscellanies,       601,000 

409,000 

L.46,81d,000 

L.42,830,000 

32,000 


Thus,  it  appears,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Post-Office,  where  the 
suspension  of  franking,andthe  bustie 
consequent  on  a  general  election, 

gave  them  a  small  excess,  every 
ranch  of  the  revenue  has  declined. 
The  Excise,  that  sure  test  of  national 
en>enditure  and  comfort,  haa  fallen 

off  L.2,564,000;  a  greater  falling  off    in  the  Gazette.    In  the  retaH 
we  believe  tiian  any  on  record  in  the    this  falling-off  is  particularly  fgui. 
BritMi  aanale.  euous ;  and  in  tiiose  bnacimi  ^MIm 


l,007;a(M 
2,M4,IMtt 

LAjnBfiOO 

It  is  impossible  it  can  be  othm'WlWi 
Enter  any  shop  or  manufnetory  fnMk 
the  Land's  End  to  Gatthneaa^  iM 
they  wiU  tell  you  that  they  are  d<M( 
nothing ;  that  their  receipts  aM 4Nll£ 
ly  a  quarter  of  what  they  fMuieil* 
were,  and  that,  if  business  does  not 
improve,  they  will  in  a  fewyoafa^M 


TU  MHiiik  Fmmiees. 


eoi 


•ra  devoted  to  it9  lar- 

hnBries,  M  bookfli  haber- 

Leblttffaltee»tHkM[loFM, 

fce.  U  Is  qoMe  appdHfog.    T%e  tilk 

'    iMA,  in  18S5,  brought  to  the 

ItyMdswaaven  168.  a- week,  now 

Ijr  yields  them  2b,  9d.;  and  the 

lakers  in  Coventry  are  liters 

If  starring.  Such  are  tiie  blessinga 
[^sforniy  aA^tation,  and  firee  trade, 
tmtii  did  Napoleon  say,  that  if 

mqyire  were  made  of  adamant,  it 
be  ground  to  powder  by  the 
fpolitical  economists. 

The  partisans  of  Ministers  allege, 
that  these  disastrous  consequences 
have  followed,  not  from  reform,  but 
the  obstinate  resistance  it  has  experi- 
saced ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
ths  desperate  phalanx  of  the  Conser- 
▼atire  party,  Uie  nation  would  have 
bssn  now  advancing  prosperously 
before  the  gales  of  democratic  ap- 
plause, with  a  popular  government 
md  an  overflowing  treasury.  This 
faUsgy  has  been  repeatedly  refuted, 
ImH  we  will  ^ve  its  refutation  again, 
llf  a  proposition  is  completely  true, 
|sBd  has  been  clearly  demonstrated, 
m  is  not  till  it  has  been  repeated  at 
Isast  an  hundred  times  that  it  begins 
[to  make  any  impression  on  those  of 

I  ojpposite  political  persuasion. 

Wnat  is  it  that  now  has  so  deeply 
iJSscted  the  revenue  ?  It  is  clearly 
a  diminution  in  the  springs  of  indus- 
try, a  decreased  demandtor  the  pro- 
duce of  labour,  and  a  decline  in  the 
wages  which  constitute  its  payment. 
Wiuit  has  occasioned  this  decline  ? 
Nothing  but  the  diminished  expen- 
diture of  the  opulent  classes,  and 
the  shock  to  the  credit  which  sus- 
tains manufacturing  and  commercial 
faidustry.  What  has  given  this  shock, 
and  occasioned  this  marked  con- 
traction of  expenditure  ?  Evidently 
the  terror  so  generally  inspired 
9/BMmg  the  holders  of  property,  by 
tke  revolutionary  measures  which 
ii*a  either  in  progress  or  apprehend- 
ed. Now,  is  this  terror  likely  to  be 
dfanfailshed,  this  shock  lessened,  or 
this  eoatracted  expenditure  increa- 
Sjsdfe  by  the  success  of  the  very  mea- 
aiirea  which  are  so  much  the  subject 
ff  alarm  ?  It  is  utterly  extravagant ; 
it.  is  G(mtrary  to  every  principle  of 
to  every  lesson  of  experi- 


ence, to  suppose  that  any  of  tbaae  ef- 
fects are  to  talce  plaea.  ¥^heB  -Ike 
revolutionary  snrge,after  hanriitf  bro- 
ken down  tiie  mtrrior  of  poiitkad 
power  which  at  present  sustains  the 
whole  weight  of  the  tempest,  and 
preserves  in  calm  waters  the  varied 
fabrics  of  national  industry,  begins 
to  beat  against  the  bulwarloi  of  pro- 
perty; when  interest  after  interest 
are  successively  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  popular  extravagance,  and 
the  suffering  they  have  brought  on 
themselves  is  made  a  reason,  as  in 
all  democratic  convulsions,  for  fresh 
demands  and  more  extravagant  revo- 
lutionary proposals  by  the  people,  is 
it  to  be  expected  that  credit  or  indus- 
try are  to  flourish  ?  It  is  as  clear  as 
any  proposition  of  geometry,  that  the 
reverse  must  be  the  case ;  that  credit 
must  be  suspended,  industry  blight- 
ed, and  expenditure  diminished,  and 
the  national  income  progressively 
decline  with  every  victory  gained  by 
democratic  violence,  and  every  con- 
sequent addition  made  to  popular 
suffering. 

Here  again  the  conclusions  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  experience  of 
our  own  times,  are  perfectly  in  uni- 
son with  the  lessons  of  history.  In 
many  other  countries  besides  Great 
Britain,  the  system  of  agitation  and 
popular  concussion  has  been  tried, 
but  in  none  was  it  ever  found  to  pro- 
duce any  other  effect  than  a  vast  and 
progressive  decline  of  the  revenue; 
and  the  more  unchecked  the  march  of 
innovation,  the  greater  has  been  the 
defalcation  of  the  revenue.  In  France, 
for  example,  we  have  the  authority 
of  the  able  republican  historian  Mig- 
net^  for  saying,  that  the  revenue, 
which  at  the  opening  of  the  Statesr 
General  was  L.24,000,000  sterling, 
fell  down,  the  very  next  i/ear,  to 
L.16,000,000,  and  continued  so  to 
decline  during  the  years  1790  and 
1791 ;  that  Government  were  driven, 
by  overbearing  necessity,  to  confis- 
cate tlie  property  of  the  church,  and 
issue  the  assignats,  bearing  a  forced 
circulation,  which  soon  fell  to  a  tenth 
part  of  the  value  at  which  tliey  were 
forced  on  the  public.  Yet  that  revo- 
lution was  all  accomplished  by  the 
mere  force  of  legislative  enactments : 
no  courageous  Peers  stemmed  the 


VOL,  XXXT,    so,  CXCIII, 


*  Mignct,  U  59, 


^^ 
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torrent  of  innovation ;  no  blood  was 
ahed  on  the  scaffold,*  no  resistance 
was  made  to  the  Stated-General;  but 
stilt*  amidst  that  chaos  of  unanimity 
in  favour  of  reform,  the  revenue 
steadily  and  rapidly  went  down,  and 
revolutionary  measures  of  spoliation 
became  unavoidable,  to  uphold  the 
sinking  fortunes  of  the  State. 

In  like  manner,  during  the  three 
glorious  da3rs  of  July,  the  second  re- 
volution was  effected  in  France,with- 
out  the  least  resistance  from  the 


Peers,  or  any  thipir  more  tiiaa  a  tran* 
sient  struggle  in  the  capitaL  What 
effect  has  this  chanm  iiad'^n^ttb  re- 
venue and  mercantue  weetelation  ol 
France  ?  Have  ihaf  naab^  «&•  w 
proved  with  the  triumph  of  denor 
cratic  principles,  and  the  immedkue 
overthrow  of  all  resistance  to  reform? 
The  reverse  has  been  the  tsase ;  the 
reverse  is  notoriously  and  avo^risdly « 
the  case,  and  it  is  singularly  illiigtir»i: 
ted  in  die  following  tables  i-^ 


Successful  Reform  in  France* 

1829.  1830.  1831. 
Last  Tear  of  Charles  X.       Last  Half  Louis  Philip.        Wholly  Loui«  Philip 
Revefi  (ic 
591,000,000  francs.        .        572,248,000            .         527,038,000 
Decrease  from  1829  to  1830,        45,220,000  francs. 
to  1831,        63,987,000  francs. 


'  I'.'i 


Thus  the  revenue  has  progres- 
sively declined  since  Reform  tri- 
umphed by  the  erection  of  the 
throne  of  the  barricades ;  and  in  a 
year  and  a  half  successful  demo- 
cracy has  lowered  the  revenue  six- 


ty-four millions  of  francs,  or  more! 
than  a  tenth  of  its  whole  amount  I 

The  returns  of  the  budgets  in. 
France  are  equally  instructive  as  to  ^ 
the  financial  effect  of  the  march  of 
revolution : 


1881. 
Francs. 

Budget  of  expenses, 
of  receipts. 


1,443,000,000 
947,000,000 


Divers  extraordinary  receipts 
by  loans,  sale  of  Crown  fo- 
rests, &c.         .  •  211,000,000 


1832. 

Francs. 
1,212,000,000 
947,000,000  (Estimated.) 


Difference,  • 

Add, 

Deficit  in  two  years, 


Thus,  after  all  that  has  been  done 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  of 
the  state,  by  the  contraction  of 
loans,  &c.,  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  two  hundred  millions  of  francs, 
or  nearly  nine  millions  sterling,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  throne  of  the 
barricades,  there  remains  in  the  two 
first  years'  accounts  a  deficit  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or  twen- 
tyfour  millions  sterling.  At  this 
rate,  France  will  not  be  long  of  re- 


285,000,000 


265,000,000 
285,000,000 


550,000,000  francs. 
Or  about  L.24,000,000  Sterlbg, 

quiring  a  third  revolution  to  eztri> 
cate  her  from  the  financial  embar-. 
rassment  which  produced  the  fir^t, 
and  has  been  produced  b^  the  ae-> 
cond. 

The  returns  of  the  bills  discounted, 
by  the  bank  of  France  afford  .tho^ 
true  clue  to  this  immense  defideocy^. 
by  shewing  the  stagnation  which  the, 
Revolution  has  occasioned  in  every 
species  of  commercial  enterprise*  . 


*  The  bloodshed  began  on  August  10, 1792,  ayearaftertbodissdotionoflb^'CoB**- 
stituent  Assembly,  and  when   the    Reyolutioa>  was  completed  by  their  legislatiye 


labours. 
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.M-  -^iilft^ilcptinted.            Valup.  Bills  discounted.            Vahte** 

t^..  ,,..  274^70           617,498,000  117,485               222,628,000 
Af^Qived  by  bank  for  ^ 

,.4^ouiiaii^  these  >    4,021,000  1,645,000 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  bills  dis-* 
collated  at  the  bank  of  France,  fell, 
in  the  first  year  of  successful  re- 
form, to  one^third  of  their  former 
amount,  and  the  profit  on  the  dis- 
counts was  diminished  in  one  year 
by  no  less  than  2,175,000  francs, 
being  more  than  a  half  of  its  former 
amount.  If  this  has  been  the  case 
at  Piiris,the  seat  of  government,  and 
the  focus  of  all  the  revolutionary 
expenditure,  it  may  be  conceived 
what  the  stagnation  of  business,  and 
consequent  distress,  must  have  been 
oyer  all  France.  The  revolt  at  Lyons 
is'  easily  explained. 

An  increasing  expenditure  and  a 
diminishing  revenue  is  the  invariable 
a^endant   of    democratic   convul- 

Wellington  Administration, 

1830. 

Army,  L.6,990,000 

Navy,  .  5,209,000 

Miscellaneous,     1,950,000 


sions  in  all  ages  and  countries,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  the  same 
suffering  and  distress  which  dries 
up  the  sources  of  revenue,  renders 
necessary  an  increased  military  es- 
tablishment to  preserve  the  public 
tranquillity.  Thus  the  expenditure 
rises  as  the  income  falls ;  and  hence 
the  necessity  uniformly  experienced 
of  having  recourse  to  arbitrary  con- 
fiscations to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  revenue  of  Charles  I.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars  is 
stated  by  Hume  at  L.800,000  a-year ; 
Cromwell  raised  it  to  two  millions.* 
A  similar  progress  may  be  observed 
in  this  country,  as  appears  from  the 
foUowing  returns : 


Grey  Administration, 
1881. 
L.7,220,000 
5,680,000 
2,850,000 


Total,    L.  14,149,000 


L.1 5,750,000 
Deduct,    14,149,000 


Excess  of  expenditure  bv  Reforming  }  l  ^  gnj  qoo 
over  Conservative  Grovernment,  3    *  '      ' 


Thus,  after  all  the  outcry  which 
the  Whfgs  made  about  economy, 
their  first  measures  have  been  to 
increase  tlie  expenditure  above  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  reduce  the 
income  jfb«r  millions  I 

This  is  not  surprising;  and  we 
bring  forward  these  facts  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  rather 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  false 
and  unstatesman-like  principles  on 
which  the  present  Ministry  are  go- 
verning the  country,  than  with  any 
feeling  of  animosity  towards  the  in- 
dividual men.  We  do  not  blame 
them  for  increasing  the  expenditure; 
on  th(^  contrary,  we  suspect  prece- 
ding governments  had  reduced  it 
tooldWi^lower  than  was  con^stmit 


either  with  the  national  safety  or  the 
national  prosperity.  What  we  charge 
them  wiui,  and  we  invite  a  reply  to 
our  argument,  is  the  enormous  error 
of  reducing  taxation  by  a  great 
amount  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  bringing  forward  measures  of 
innovation  which  necessarily  rendered 
an  increase  of  expenditure  and  a  di* 
minution  of  income  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. 

This  unparalleled  proceeding^ 
must  have  been  founded  on  one  pi 
two  grounds  :  Either  the  Govern- 
ment knew  that  the  revenue  must 
fall,  and  the  expenditure  increase, 
from  the  Reform  agitation,  or  they 
did  not  If  they  knew  it,  they  were 
guilty  of  the  most  culpable  reckless- 
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Bess,  dnd  acted  on  the  most  ruinous 
system,  when,  for  the  sake  of  a  mo- 
mentary popularity,  they  incurred 
so  fearful  an  ultimate  responsibili- 
ty. If  they  did  not,  they  were  ig^no- 
rant  of  the  first  elements  of  political 
science,  or  they  were  so  warped  by 
prejudice  as  to  be  incapable  of  per- 
ceiviDg  what  was  familiar  to  every 
tyro  in  history.  We  willingly  be- 
lieve that  the  last  was  the  case :  we 
plead  for  them  utter  ignorance  of 
the  first  effects  of  their  own  mea- 
sures, to  save  them  from  the  far  more 
grievous  charge  of  wilfully  deluding 
the  public  as  to  their  necessary  con- 
sequences. 

Thia^viLof  an  incr easing  expend- 
iture and  a  diminishing  income,  is 
what  must  be  seriously  looked  for, 
and  steadily  encountered,  if  the  pre- 
sent Reform  measure  receive  the 
^sanction  of  the  legislature.  We 
{earnestly  wish  to  press  this  consi- 
jderation  on  all  who  have  the  slight- 
Jest  regard  for  their  country,  or  the 
beast  wish  either  to  uphold  its  cre- 
jdit,  or  retrieve  its  fortunes.  It  is  as 
'certain  as  that  a  stone  will  fall  to 
',the  ground,  that  democratic  mea- 
.sures  will  at  once  dry  up  the 
^sources  of  our  income,  and  compel 
Government  to  augment  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishment.  This 
pouble  effect  has  universally  pre- 
j^ailed  iii  every  past  age  of  the 
world  from  revolutionary  changes, 
^nd  will  continue  to  do  so  to 
jtlie  end  of  time.  Already  the  em- 
pire has  taken  fire  in  three  different 
places  from  the  effects  of  the  Reform 
agitation ;  the  finest  parts  of  Bristol 
have  been  reduced  to  ashes,  Ire- 
land  has  been  shaken  to  its  centre, 
and  payment  not  only  of  tithes,  but 
rent,  is  suspended,  while  in  Jamaica 
the  delusive  hopes  held  out  by  fa- 
naticism to  the  Negroes,  coupled 
with  the  injunctions  of  Administra- 
tion, not  to  publish  the  King's  pro- 
clamation till  a  case  of  extremity 
arose,  have  given  that  island  over 
to  the  flames,  destroyed  one  hundred 
plantations,  and  lighted  a  conflagra* 
tion  which  will  break  out  at  intervals 
till  it  destroys  our  whole  West  India 
islands,  and  with  them  the  market 
fOr  L.15,000,000  yearly  of  our  manu- 
ftifctures. 

In  this  distracted  state  of  the  em- 
pire, it  is  chimerical,  it  is  vain,  to 
^A-  of  a  reduction  of  expeuditure. 


The  standing  army  UMUit 'hriK  kiotea- 
sed;  measures  of  ienrerit|r'm«itfaenf 
sorted  to;  blood  must  befsbidte-nr 
tinguish  the  flames  whiob  havviHiitt 
forth  during  the  transportB  >  of  Rih 
form.  When  GovernmeBtape -doing 
everything  most  calculated^ howvrer 
intended,  to  promote  agitation;,  when 
they  are  promoting,  nattering-  aad 
rewarding  convicted  demagogoet; 
proclaimmg  their  inability  to  colleot 
tithes  in  future,  and  pointing  out  to 
every  class  who  have  a  debt  to  dis- 
charge in  the  country,  the  mode  in 
which  they  may  shake  themaelFes 
loose  of  it,  by  combining  to  reaiit 
payment ;  it  is  utterly  in  vain  toiex- 
pect  that  either  the  revenue  ia  to 
cease  to  decline,  or  the  neoeasary 
;  expenditure  to  cease  to  augaiieni: ' 
'/  The  increased  expenditure  of.iGift- 
vemment  consequent  upon  «giti^ 
tion,  misery,  and  rebellion;  ia  vevy 
different  from  the  increased  raipend- 
iture  consequent  on  foroigai:  tvar, 
during  which  an  extraordinarj>  im- 
pulse is  frequently  given  toevitfy 
branch  of  industry.  It  is  one  tking 
for  Government  to  increase  taxation 
and  expenditure  when  industryi  Ca- 
pital, and  expenditure  are  secure  by 
the  firm  protection  of  a  firm  and 
prudent  executive ;  it  is  another  and 
a  very  different  thing  to  increaae  it 
when  terror,  distrust,  and  apprehen- 
sion have  got  possession  oi  every 
heart;  when  wealth  has  ceased  to 
expend  its  riches,  and  credit  to  ex- 
tend its  arms,  and  industry  to  aug- 
ment its  productions.  The  one  en- 
courages industry,  and  draws  an  in- 
creased revenue  for  Government 
from  the  augmented  wealth  and 
growing  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
the  other  feeds  upon  the  public 
suffering,  and  on  the  agitation  conse* 
quent  on  universal  distress,  founds 
the  necessity  of  an  augmented  and 
interminable  expenditure.  The  in- 
creased expenditure  of  England  du- 
ring the  war,  led  to  the  most  pros- 
perous period  of  the  British  annais; 
the  enormous  expenditure  of  revolu- 
tionary France  eat  into  the  vitale  of 
the  State,  overturned  propertyof  al- 
most every  description,  and  led  uda- 
voidably  to  the  terrible  meaaurea'of 
confiscating  the  church  property^ ex- 
tinguishing the  national  debtiiand 
deluging  the  country  with  -goyAirn- 
ment  paper,  bearing  a  forced  f»ocu- 
latlon* 
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^'Htyia  toftheae  :dr68dful  revolution- 
ar)F«tdpB'that  Governmeiit  must  have 
veconm^ifi^y  passing  the  Reform 
Bill'lre  onceipluBge  irrecoverably  into 
tife  stream  of  revolution.  We  ear- 
neatly  entreat  attention  to  this  con- 
aideration;  to  the  measures  of  finance 
which  must  follow  a  constantly  in- 
creasing exp»iditure>  and  a  constant- 
ly diminishmg  income.  The  people 
of  England  cannot  pretend  that  Uiey 
have  not  been  fully  warned  of  the 
ettnsequences ;  and  when  the  time 
comes  that  enormous  burdens  are 
-  wiring  out  of  an  impoverished  and 
wasted  land,  and  every  species  of 
property  subjected  to  revolutionary 
confiscations,  they  will  perhaps  re- 
member the  warning  voice,  which, 
when- it  was  yet  time,  portrayed  the 
fatal  consequences  of  their  actions, 
and  foretold  the  devouring  progress 
•lof  the  flame  which  they  had  kindled 
9^ 'their  own  passions. 
T'^  The  history  of  the  British  finances 
<ift  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
f that  can  be  brought  under  considera- 
.tion.  It  has  not  been  sufiSciently  en- 
Mlarged  upon  in  this  miscellany.  We 
nhul  first  examine  the  state  of  the 
:  finances,  and  the  changes  which  they 
:  have  undergone  during  the  last  forty 
years,  and  uien  point  out  the  system 
which  can  alone  save  us  from  the  aU 
temative  of  public  bankruptcy,  or 
permanent  difficulties. 

The  whole  public  debt  which  now 
exists,  may  be  stated  as  having  been 
contracted  since  the  revolutionary 
war  broke  out;  in  other  words,  the 
ainking  fond,  before  it  was  extin- 
jfinoished,  had  paid  off  as  much  as  the 
debt  existing  at  the  period  of  its  com- 
'  fnencement  The  debt  in  1792  was 
L  e2d3,000,000,  and  in  1813,  the  sink- 
\ng  fundihad  paid  off  L.236,000,000. 
Such  was  the  burden  entailed  upon 
4hi8  country  by  the  French  Revolu- 
'  tion. 

-  Great  as  this  burden  is,  and  hope- 
leets,  without  a  total  change  of  mea- 
sures, as  is  the  prospect  of  ever  get- 
ting quit  of  it,  were  can  be  nothing 
'(-60^  erroneous  as  to  imagine  that  the 
v^anr  should  not  have  been  underta- 
ken, and  vigorously  persevered  in  till 
^^breught  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
•tievt-of  that  war  was  not,  as  is  gene- 
vaU3r1ihagiiKd,  to  force  an  obnoxious 
dpnasty^upon  France,  or  extinguish 
miedoa  ia  tiiat  country*  Its  object 
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was  simply  and  exclusively  to  save 
iOurselves  from  being  revolutionized, 
^tmd  conquered  by  i^rooce  amidst  ^e 
fumes  of  democracy :  a  peril  which 
was  then  imminent,  and  which  we 
are  better  able  now  to  appreciate, 
from  being  placed  in  circumstances 
extremely  similar,  with  a  different 
system  pursued  by  Government  The 
extreme  danger  of  this  country  being 
overthrown  oy  the  contagion  of  the 
first  French  Revolution,  would  never 
have  been  appreciated  by  future 
ages,  had  the  second  revolution  not 
broken  out;  the  wisdom  of  Mr  Pitt's 
administration  would  now  have  been 
little  understood,  had  Lord  Grey  not 
succeeded  to  the  helm. 

The  real  reproach  agdnst  Mr  Pitt's 
administration,  and  tne  one  which 
the  voice  of  history  will  pronounce 
against  it,  is  not  that  he  carried  on 
the  war  too  vigorously,  but  that  he 
did  not  carry  it  on  vigorously  enough : 
that  he  did  not  put  forth  the  resour- 
ces of  the  state  early  in  the  contest, 
when  they  might  have  been  readily 
commanded:  and  suffered  the  ser- 
pent to  become  a  dragon,  by  failing 
to  strangle  it  in  its  cradle.  There 
can  now  be  no  doubt  that  if  this 
country  had  exerted  half  its  strong^, 
in  conjunction  with  its  allies,  in  1793, 
the  revolution  might  have  been  put 
down,  tlie  passion  of  fear  made  to 
supplant  that  of  democracy,  and  the 
entailing  a  burden  of  L.700,000,000 
on  the  nation  prevented.  But  leaving 
this  extraneous  topic,  the  point  at 
present  for  consideration  is,  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  debt  since 
1792,  the  sjrstem  which  Mr  Pitt 
adopted  for  its  liquidation,  and  the 
causes  which  have  unhappily  frus- 
trated its  effects. 

Mr  Pitt's  system,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  to  add  but  little  to  the 
yearly  burdens  of  the  nation,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  but  to  contract  large  loans,  for 
the  current  interest  of  which  alone 
provision  was  made  in  the  yearly 
supplies.  That  this  system  was  car- 
ried to  too  great  a  length,  and  that, 
in  one  essential  particular  to  be  im- 
mediately noticed,  it  was  erroneous, 
is  now  generally  admitted.  But  that 
the  system  of  borrowing  was  una- 
voidable must  be  obvious,  if  the  tem- 
per of  men's  minds  o^  i^,  \\s)^^^« 
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riitiimipftibe  HouMof  ConunoiHw 
l«k«ii.  tota.  contidemiioD,  Suffix 
ei«Bl  Qoioplaiot  wfM  nvide  «t  the  tine 
on  «ccQuut,af  tlif  topoeitioa  of  taxee 
to  pey  tbe  tii/»re«<  of  tbe  debt;  bed 
Ibere  been  taxes  bdd  oa  to  cover  tbe 
princmti,  tbe  clamour  would  bave 
been  Irreaistlble.  It  ia  by  alow  de- 
greea»  and  insensible  gradations,  tbaft 
a  nation  is  brougbt  to  bear  a  beavy 
load  of  taxation ;  bowever  great  ibe 
advantage  may  ultimately  oe  of  ma* 
king  tbe  supplies  of  tbe  jrear  equal 
ita  en>enses,  ibis  can  seldom  be  at- 
tainea  in  the  outset  of  a  contest. 
HadMr  Pitlproposed  in  1798  <Nr  1 794, 
ibatinatead  of  aloan  of  L.1%000,000, 
taxes  to  tbe  amount  of  L.18,000,000 
abould  be  imposed,  bewould  at  once 
bave  been  defeated.  jTEe  clear  and 
bitter  sense  wbich  we  now  entertain 
of  tbe  ruinous  effects  wbicb  loans 
ultimately  produce,  is  no  proof  Ibat 
tbat  great  statesman  was  to  blame  in 
tbe  revolutionary  war  in  contracting 
tbem:  but  only  that  in  a  Govern^ 
ment  so  much  subjected  as  this  is  to 
the  popular  voice,  what  is  wrong 
must  often  be  done,  not  because  its 
consequences  are  not  perceived,  but 
because  the  people  will  not  bear  the 
present  inconvenience  of  doing  rigbtj 
Let  us  take  care  that  we  are  not  ifow' 
faUing  into  the  same  mistake,  and, 
in  obedience  to  the  popular  cry, 
engaging  in  measures  far  more  fatal 
to  the  nation  than  all  Ihe  debt  con- 
tracted during  the  revolutionary  wai^ 
The  real  financial  error  c£  Mr 
Pitt  consisted  In  his  borrowing  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  loans  in  the 
three  per  c^its,  when,  by  giving  a 
somewhat  higher  rate  of  Interest,  he 
might  have  got  the  same  sums  In  the 
iive  per  cents.  To  understand  the 
serious  consequences  of  this  short- 
sighted policy,  it  Is  only  necessary  to 
TecoUee^  that,  when  loans  were  con- 
tracted In  the  three  per  cents,  the 
nation  gave  a  bond  for  L.100  for 
every  L.60  received ;  whereas  when 
they  were  contracted  in  the  five  per 
cents  they  only  gave  a  bond  for  L.100 
for  each  L.100  truly  paid  Into  Ex- 
chequer. Now  there  has  been  bor- 
rowed L.600,000,000  of  stock  In  tbe 
three  per  cents,  and  of  course  in 
Bvery  L.100  of  ^is  large  sum  there 
If^hAQ  which  tbe  nation  must  pay 
by  ibe  terms  of  the  loan,  thov^  it 
wwer  rec^ire^  it.  In.  other  words^ 
h24O,000/)0Q.o{  t&e  deht  must  be 


eeived  from  Ibe  {wUiaipr«ffilWedj 

It  is  evident  tb«fttthiflili!M|lrP^ 

error  in  finance i  «l«4itlNi|ajMfhpRr 

which  the  sime  wwimjm!^t\i» 

urged  asfor  tbe  loan  system 
ral,  because,  by  a  <Bii«U 
tbe  annual  interest*  iUa 
dition  to  the  amount^  _  ^ 
wbicb  ultimately  required  ^  l»#Md 
might  bave  beeiiavoi4ied^..]|«^MII 
than  L.156,000,OQQ  WW,  e».4ik' 
periods  during  tbe  war  borv9i 
the  five  per  cents f  in  <4bev.] 
by  giving  a  bond  only  fw.  Ai«  mm 
reaOy  paid  into  tbe  Treasury  jblV^ 
though  the  diflawrenee  of  lnt<^i»ftor w 
sometimes  as  much  as  ftnepbffilt/if 
two-thirds  DOT  centi  yet  ifcie  wv^^^ 
that  this  addition  to  the  aawmt 
den  was  nothing  oompimd. 
advantage  of  avoidmg  As^  m 
the  nation  with  a  large  subs^mi^ 
of  principal,  which  it  never jreqelva^ 
Tms  must  appear  perfei^f  obvf Ofis 
when  It  is  reccdlected,  that:i9iiAfB 
return  of  peace  the  state  alvayViMid 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a^uimi^lAip 
power  of  lowering  tbe  inteSrest  iW  iiP 
debts  to  the  current  rate»  by^hnset" 
ening  to  pay  off  the  priiMdiNllf.^P 
operation  which  has  been  SO:  *IM^ 
cessfully  applied  by  recent  adpiifH^ 
trations  to  the  five  and  four  :Mr 
cents.  But  it  mu^  always  be,liis- 
possible  to  lower  the  intereatonl^ 
three  per  cents,  because  by  tbe.eon- 
ceptlon  of  the  bond  they  csinpe^be 
paid  off  but  at  L.100  for  each  I^fO 
paid;  and  therefore,  till ..tlMyF  rkip 
above  L.100— in  other  wQrds,»itW 
money  is  permanently  belaw  1*4^  p^^ 
cent.  It  never  can  be  for  tbe  inXaoit 
of  Government  to  pay  them  otf  i  smh 
cordingly,  while  tbe  five  and  the  four 
per  cents  have  been  successively 
subjected  to  this  operation  of  lewei^ 
Ing  Uie  Interest,  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  been  attempted  with  the  large 
sum  in  the  three  per  cents.  By  low- 
ering the  Interest  on  the  five  per 
cents  In  1824  to  four,  and  in  la^^te 
three  and  a  half  per  cent»  ma  lep 
than  L.2,400,000  a*year  baa  Inseii 
saved  to  the  nation  upon  tiiatstoolc 
alone,  though  it  conslsta  only  ^ 
L.157,000,000:  hadtbeL.d60,q0(MWP 
which  was  aetmatty^  paid  by  the|flib- 
lic  creditors  for  tbe  six  huadnsd  wr 
lion  stock  us  the  three  per  centa  |^i^ 
eoblected  te  tbe*.saBsa  oMnil&iA 
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btfeit  harrow^  in  the  same  fonuy  subject  of  uDirersal  'complaint,  be- 
the  saviBg  effected  to  the  nation  from  cause  these  are  the  burdens  which 
this  expedient  alone,  without  the  are  directly  drawn  from  the  pockets 
elightest  injustice  to  the  public  ere-  of  the  people  by  the  tax-gatherer, 
ditor,  would  have  been  L.6,500,000  the  church-wardens,  and  the  clergy. 
*  »-y©ar.  When  the  war  was  over,  England 
ok:  But  while  the  impolicy  of  Mr  Pitt* s  rose  like  one  man  Sj^inst  the  income* 
'  financial  policy  in  this  particular  is  tax ;  but  the  excise  and  customs, 
fully  admitted,  the  fault  was  redeem-  though  producing  twice  as  much, 
ed  by  two  great  excellencies  which  excited  hardly  any  attention.  So  true 
distinguish  his  from  other  measures  it  is,  that  it  is  not  the  absolute 
of  taxation,  and  demonstrate  the  pro-  amount  of  what  is  levied  from  a  na- 
found  reflection  and  extensire  fore-  tion,  but  the  mode  in  which  the  col- 
•  eight  of  his  great  mind,  viz.  the  sys-  lection  takes  place,  which  consti- 
tem  o£ indirect  taxes  and  the  sinhinff  tutes  the  real  grievance;  and  that 
/kmcL  one  million  drawn  directly  from  the 
All  Mr  Pitt* s  taxes,  down  to  a  very  pockets  of  the  people,  is  frequently 
late  period,  were  laid  on  commodi-  relt  as  a  greater  grievance  than  ten 
ties  chiefly  articles  of  luxury ;  and  obtained  by  a  more  circuitous  and 
but  a  small  portion,  viz.  the  assessed  less  oppressive  method, 
taxes,  on  inaividuals  directly.  Short-  When  a  tax  is  laid  on  articles  of 
ly  before  his  death  in  1805,  an  in-  consumption,  the  price  of  the  taxed 
come-tax  of  six  per  cent  was  im-  articles  certainly  rises,  but  the  ex- 
posed, which  Earl  Grey's  ad  minis-  tent  to  which  the  rise  affects  any  in- 
fration  raised  in  1807  to  ten  per  cent;  dividual  or  family  in  the  country,  is 
but  this  was  a  last  resource,  foreign  so  extremely  small  as  not  to  consti- 
to  the  policy  of  his  general  adminis-  tute  any  serious  grievance;  or  if  it 
tration,  and  rested  by  him  on  the  is  more  considerable,  it  can  be  met, 
ground  only  of  overbearing  neces-  and  conopensated  by  increased  eco- 
sity.  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  be  more  nomy.  For  example,  if  by  the  impo- 
impolitic  in  theory  than  taxes  on  con-  sition  of  a  tax  the  price  of  tea  is  rai- 
Bumption,  because  the  expense  of  sed  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  a-pound, 
collection  is  greater  in  that  form  there  is  some  grumbling  at  first 
than  when  it  is  extracted  directly  about  the  rise  ofprices;  but  it  does 
from  the  people's  pockets.  But  all  not  make  the  difference  of  above  ten 
this  notwithstanding,  experience  has  or  fifteen  shillings  in  the  expendi- 
now  abundantly  proved,  that  indi-  ture  of  any  individual  in  the  king- 
rect  taxes  are  incomparaUy  the  best,  dom  in  a  year;  and  even  this  rise 
The  reason  is,  that  they  are  not/<?//  can  be  compensated  by  husbanding 
as  burdensome,  and  being  laid  on  ar-  the  article,  or  substituting  something 
tides  of  luxury,  they  are  not  paid,  else  in  its  room.  After  a  year  or  two 
except  by  those  who,  by  buying  the  the  tax  is  forgotten  in  the  price  of  the 
article,  have  afforded  evidence  that  article,  and  a  great  revenue  flows  in 
tliey  are  above  the  pangs  of  actual  to  Government,  without  those  from 
want.  These  considerations  are  de-  whom  it  is  drawn  being  conscious 
cisive  on  the  subject.  Mankind  are  that  tliey  are  paying  a  tax  when  they 
not  a  mere  machine,  upon  whom,  as  purchase  the  article.  But  it  is  other- 
on  lifeless  matter,  experiments  in  wise  with  a  direct  tax,  like  that  on 
taxation  are  to  be  tried ;  they  are,  on  income,  windows,  or  houses,  which 
the  contrary,  sensitive  beings,  who  is  not  voluntarily  incurred,  which  is 
feel  most  acutely  taxes  of  a  certain  not  disguised  under  any  other  form, 
description,  and  are  almost  totally  but  recurs  annually  in  the  painful 
indifferent  to  those  of  another.  Every  and  vexatious  form  of  a  la^e  de- 
body  must  be  sensible  of  this  from  mand  from  the  collector.  TTobody 
their  own  observation  or  experience,  is  distrained  for  the  tax  on  wine,  su- 
Whatare  the  taxes' which  are  now  gar,  or  tea;  but  they  are  quietly 
felt  as  burdensome,  and  against  levied  by  wholesale  at  the  harbours, 
which  the  public  clamour  is  arways  and  drawn  by  little  and  little  from 
the  most  general  ?  Is  it  the  tax  on  tlie  consumers  when  they  use  the 
flvUMU*,  or  tea,  or  spirits,  or  malt  ?  No,  articles ;  but  ^^W'^  tej  %^^Kc^^3^\si!- 
it  Itf  the  BsscBBea  Hae9,  the  poor-  stancea  of  {am\\\^%riT^<^^^^^'^^:>^^. 
Mes,  and  the  tHbe,  wMeh  form  the  niture  aoV&^m&i^^YC  fStiMerav^ws^** 
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into  the  street^  under  Exchequer 
wanranttyfor'thehoofto^tax.  In  pay- 
ing the*  tax  on  articlefl  of  consump- 
tion^ you  hffre  at  least  the  satisfaction 
of  ffettfaig  someUiiDg  for  your  money, 
and  the  burden  is  forgotten  in  the 
comfort  or  enjoyment  of  the  article 
burdened;  in  paying  a  direct  tax, 
you  get  nothing  but  a  miserable  re- 
ceipt, which  is  never  looked  at,  with- 
out recalling  the  recollection  of  the 
vexation  wmch  the  payment  it  vou- 
ches had  occasioned.  So  strongly  do 
these  principles  operate  in  practice, 
that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that 
the  indirect  taxes  ^ver  have  been 
felt  as  burdensome  oy  the  nation  at 
all;  and  when  the  weight  of  taxation 
is  complained-  of,  what  suggests  the 
idea  is  the  assessed  or  income-tax, 
or  some  of  the  other  impositions 
which  go  directly  from  the  subjects 
into  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherer. 

The  second  great  merit  of  MrPitf  s 
system  of  finance  was  the  establish- 
ment and  steady  adherence  to  the 
sinking  fund;  an  institution  of  the 
most  admirable  wisdom ;  whose  im- 
portance has  been  lost  sight  of  du- 
ring the  financial  theories  of  later 
times ;  and  to  the  unnecessary  and 
impolitic  abandonment  of  which,  al- 
most all  our  present  embarrassments 
are  to  be  ascribed. 

Mr  Pitt  had  not  the  merit  of  in« 
ventJng  the  sinking  fund,  but  he  had 
the  great  merit  of  engrafting  it  as  an 
integral  part  on  our  finance  system, 
and  steadily  adheriug  to  it  through 
difficulties  which  would  have  shaken 
a  man  of  less  foresight  and  resolu- 
tion. It  has  been  usual  of  late  years 
to  talk  of  this  admirable  system  as  a 
mere  juggle;  a  sort  of  pious  fraud 
practised  on  the  understandings  of 
men  during  a  moment  of  peril,  but 
which  cannot  bear  the  light  of  rea- 
son, or  the  increasing  intelligence  of 
the  age.  A  few  observations  on  the 
nature  of  this  system  of  redemption, 
and  the  objections  urged  against  it, 
will  at  once  demonstrate  the  erro- 
neous nature  of  ail  these  objections. 

The  principle  of  the  sinking  fund 
was  this^-othat  whenever  a  loan  was 
contracted,  taxes  should  be  laid  on 
to  a  somewhat  greater  amount  than 
was  sequired  to  cover  its  interest,  or 
suck  a  surplus  should  be  provided 
from  some  other  source,  and  the 
yearly  produce  of  this  fund  applied 

to  Aepurclme  of  stodk,  tt|0  iiteseati; 


of  which  watf  <tO'>be>3:<linNiiii  ih^iWo 
commissioners,  and^^laldviit j|iiifH|n( 
chasing  more*  stodcr!  thoidatMlMPt&Vt 
which  was  in  Uke  imiileti:lWibei»^o 
plied  in  making  stilLgi«a«evTiiitOflaiw 
upon  the  principal  sum*'  It iMasytit 
to  see  tliat  tlus  forms  »-fiiad^  <Ml- 
stantly  accumulating  for  the^rodncNf} 
tion  of  the  principal  of  the  debt^  aaiu 
that  wiUiin  a  given  period  tbe  famslH 
national  debt  must  be  extinguiuMtt'i 
by  a  small  annual  payment  afeeedilf  t  J 
and  religiously  applied  to*  tli8t»oo|fii 
ject.  To  understand  this,  st^ipoMi) 
L.20,0(K),000  borrowed,  the  iotemtslL' 
which  isL.1,000,000  yeariy  ;aiidtlnl||l' 
instead  of  providing  for  this  narinl" 

Eayment  only,  provision  is  nade^to^ 
1.1,200,000  yearly,  leaving  a  Burpluitt 
of  L.200,000  to  form  a  Binkine;.tiflldn 
for  the  reduction  of  the  ca^llu  icMit)' 
The  first  year,  the  commissioners  for 
the  management  of  this  fund  buy  up 
L.200,000  worth  of  stock,  and  so  get 
the  command  of  L.10,000  a-year  of 
the  dividends  paid  on  it,  -  Next  year 
they  buy  up,  not  L.200,000  a-year, 
but  L.2 10,000,  applying  the  L.10,000 
drawn  on  the  stock  already  purcha- 
sed in  this  way.    The  third  year  they 
buy  L.220,500,  the  additional  L.500 
being  gained  on  the  L.10,000  bought 
with  the  interest  of  the  first  year's 
purchased  stock.   Thus  the  increase 
goes  on  in  a  well-known  progression, 
which  doubles  the  sum  annually  ex- 
tinguished at  the  end  of  fourteen, 
and  quadruples  it  at  the  end  of  twen- 
ty-eight years ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
a  fund  accumulating  at  compound 
interest  of  five  per  cent,  and  eating  . 
into  the  heart  of  the  original  debt ' 
To  exemplify  this,  take  the  results 
of  this  system  with  the  debt  suppo- 
sed for  a  few  years : 


«■  ■ 


■i' 


First  year's  surplus. 

L.200/)00  ■^• 

Second, 

210,000 

Third,     . 

220,500    ■'■ 

Fourth, 

281,250    • 

Fifth,       . 

242,562 

Sixth,      . 

243,078     - 

Seventh, 

265^054 

Eighth, 

278^2»    "' 

Ninth,     • 

292,114  : 

Tenth,     , 

306,e«l-'>!' 

Total  in  10  years,    L;SM^>)Od"''''! 

.,:        ■■  1-.  .«    iV. 

The  immense  rate  at  which  this 
fund  accumulates  must  be  obvious 
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ointrvafl  IbaiftdA  Accumulaitea  without  of  a  suin  of  m(Miey  in  fourteen  years 

ittiipufmgrmtfarthingh  additional  iw^  at  compound  in(ei*est.   In  truths  tke 

<;?el»aaiwrQ0untry,'b3Fihe- mere  force  sinking  fund  is  founded  upon -the 

of-ijan  jUmna]  -fuiMl ;  steadily  applied,  simple  principle  of  turning  the  accu- 

wittiteUiitS'lvuitQ,  year  after  year,  to  mulation  of  compound  interest  to« 

theeceduotionof  the  principal  debt,  ward  upon  the  capital  of.  the  delii, 

-AU>  the  loans  contracted  during  instead  of  its  being  turned  ouiwardf 

tlieiffaTf  had  a  certain  portion  of  the  as  is  usually  the  case  upon  the  estate 

taama  destined  to  meet  their  interest,  of  the  debtor.    In  the  one  case,  9Jad 

se^ apart  for  a  sinking  fund  for  the  upon  the  same  principle,  it  occasions 

etjdnetiQtt'Of  the  principal  sum;  and  as  rapid  a  diminution,  as  in  the  other 

thiilifund)  with  its  immense  and  grow-  it  does  an  augmentation  to  the  amount 

ing*  accumulations,  was  religiously  of  the  debt. 

daf otofl  to  the  absorption  of  debt  It   happened,  however,  unfortu-* 

uaiiL  tiie  year  1813.    At  that  period  nately,  that  during  the  pressure  of 

the^ainkiDg  fund  amounted  in  round  the  revolutionary  war,  the  contrac- 

nambevs  to  about  L.  15,000,000  a-  tionofloans  to  the  enormous  amount 

yeac  ;^  and  if  it  had  been  preserved  of  L.30,000,000  and  L.40,000,000  an- 

umtpiitehedfthe  reduction  of  debt  in  the  nually  was  indispensable  for  the  pub- 

ncadf  eighteen  years  it  would  have  ef-  lie  service,  and  this  gave  occasion  to 

feobed  woittld  have  been  as  follows :  much  misrepresentation  and  error  in 


]•: 


*<A 

.1818, 

L.15,000,000 

J'l.. 

^  1814, 

1 5,750,000 

h    ' 

1815, 

16,537,500 

Tl".' 

1816, 

17,363,870 

.'\i>    ■ 

iai7. 

18,231,973 

S  .1  •  - 

1818, 

19,143,566 

■  • 

1819, 

20,100,774 

w   ■»  • 

;i620. 

21,005,038 

• »'  .  • 

:  J821, 

22,055,284 

1  :>  . 

..  1822, 

28,157,048 

^ 

1823, 

24,315,572 

'»■*.'  ■ 

„  1824, 

25,530,240 

.  ('  :  . : 

1825, 

26,839,360 

■m'r   •  - 

1826, 

28»18],423 

■  - 

1827, 

29,590,464 

.  ■.■ 

1828, 

31,579,590 

—  1 

=  1829, 

33,158,577 

.  k 

1880, 

84,816,505 

.  I  • 


regard  to  the  sinkmg  fund.  Dr  Ha- 
milton published  his  celebrated  work, 
in  which  he  urged,  with  perfect  jus- 
tice, that  there  was  no  moae  in  which 
a  nation  could  become  richer,  any 
more  than  an  individual,  but  by 
bringing  its  expenditure  within  its 
income,  and  that  it  was  mere  delu- 
sion to  imagine,  that  when  we  were 
borrowing  L.dO,000,000  a-year,  we 
were  in  a  prosperous  way,  because 
we  had  a  sinkmg  fund,  which  was 
paying  off  L.15,000,000.  The  obser- 
vation, as  he  made  it,  was  perJFectly 
just;  but  unfortunately  the  Whig 
party  and  the  country  took  it  up  as 
if  it  meant  that  there  was  a  juggle  in 
the  sinking  fund  itself,  independent 
of  the  extraneous  and  simultaneous 
contraction  of  debt;  and  that  that 
Total-in  18  years,  L.422,356,779  provident  system  of  accumulation 

might  be  abandoned  without  any  m- 
It  thus  appears,  that  if  the  sinking  jury  to  the  public  service.  This  idea 
fund  had  been  let  aloney  it  would,  rapidly  gained  ground :  the  delusion 
since  the  year  1813)  have  paid  off  of  the  sinking  fund — the  juggle  of 
above  ^<r  hundred  millions;  and  the  sinking  fund,wa8  in  every  mouth; 
even  after  deducting  the  immense  as  if  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr  Pitt  could 
loans  of  1814  and  1815,  the  national  ever  have  supposed  that  a  nation 
debt  would  have  been  upwards  of  which  borrowed  annually  thirty  mil- 
three  hundred  millions  less  than  it  is  lions  was  in  a  prosperous  way,  be- 
now.  In  the  year  1847,  supposing  no  cause  it  paid  off  fifteen, 
new  debt  contracted,  it  would  have  What  these  great  men  contempla- 
beea  entirely  extinguished.  ted,  and  what  they  contemplated  with 

^  It^ia  evident,,  therefore,  that  the  perfect  justice,  was  this  :  that  while 
sinking jfund  was  formed  on  the  most  the  war  lasted,  and  loans  were  an^ 
profound  and  just  calculations,  and  nually  contracted,  what  was  paid  off 
thattth^fietWaa  no  more  of  a  fallacy  by  tide  sinking  fund,  was  a  deduoHom 
in  it,  than  there  is  in  the  duplication  from  the  annual  increase,  of  the  debt9> 
»jtiiJ  i(  ■!■■ '  ■  •  •       ■         ■  ....'.■ 

1         ,^■  ■     •  '  '     '  ■    I    ■■  I  ■  «     ■  ■    iw«  1.1         

HUOITr.o   «»i*    v --'  ■  -.      J..   ■        .    •■■1..-    -^  .      -, .    ^  ,.' ^'^   .      ■■  X  *v.- • 
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$M  thiitiN^tti-pMUS»<iiif^  Mid  loans 
ceased,  ike  wfaele  MMMiBt  of  what  it 
felminl])'  paid  eiTiras  BpoiUim  dmU 
miHonofU.  TlMt  these  two  propoai- 
tions  are  strietly  true^  is  as  oertttn  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  We 
have  now  oontraetedno  loans  of  any 
moment  since  1616;  and  had  the  sink- 
ing fimdbeenleft  untouched,  it  would 
have  reduced  the  debt  above  800  mil- 
lions since  that  time,  and  would  hare 
been  now  diminishing  die  debt  at  the 
rate  of  L.35,000,000  a-year.  In  ten 
years  this  jfund  would  have  paid  off 
above  400  millions  more ;  so  that  itf 
184S,  we  should  liave  had  hardly  100 
millions  left.  What  an  enormous  be- 
nefit this  would  have  been  both  to 
the  industry  and  the  power  of  Eng- 
land, is  too  obvious  to  require  eluci- 
dation. As  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  sinking 
fund,  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  fact, 
that  when  it  was  broken  in  upon 
in  1819,  the  sinking  fund  had  paid 
off  L.2d6,801,000,beuigthe  whole  debt 
existing  in  1792;  and  L.3,000,000  of 
that  contracted  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there 
was  nothing  chimerical  or  illusory  in 
the  principle  of  the  sinkfDg  fund; 
but  that  it  was  merely  an  application 
to  the  extinction  of  debt  of  the  prin« 
ciple  of  accumulation,  so  well  known 
by  debtors  inthegrowth  of  their  cre- 
ditors* claims.  Tne  illusion  consist- 
ed  merely  in  not  attending  to  the 
simultaneous  contraction  of  other 
loans,  which  of  course,  while  that 
system  went  on,  extinguished  or  neu- 
tralized the  operation  of  the  redeem- 
ing establishment  But  the  moment 
the  contraction  of  loans  ceased,  the 
beneficial  effect  of  the  sinking  fund 
appeared  in  clear  and  prominent  co- 
lours ;  and  if  the  system  had  been  al- 
lowed to  go  on,  it  would  by  this  time 
have  put  our  finances  in  a  compara- 
tively flourishing  condition. 

The  first  blow  struck  at  the  admi- 
rable system  of  the  sinking  fund,  was 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  when, 
tempted  by  the  magnitude  of  the  sum 
which  tiien  lay,  as  it  were,  within 
their  grasp,  and  pressed  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  providing  for  the  interest  of 
the  enormous  loans  of  L.64,000/)00, 
.which  were  annually  contracted  for 


laitalasftyaan^MrVi 
a  series  of  expediewi^^wliieb^ 
tlie  qpecious  guise  o# 
dens,  and  impeeli^  m>  iMT 
four  years,  la  afilwt  sMn  redddsfftii 
sinking  fiind  from  15  miliioiiB  aiui  t 
half  to  nine  miUioiis,4toid  at  htaf  iires 
millions.  Subsequentin  dlfiteiMf  ifr 
ministrationB  have  still  farthcpr  ttri- 
nished  it  In  1820,  ParlSanMnH  iS9* 
lemnly  adopted  the  refH>latiiiiD».ih|t 
the  sinking  fund  should  bfi  iaii^> 
tained  at  least  at  Iaifi00fi(^j_\f4 
notwithstanding  thifl,itwasgiaidpfl|f 
ourtailed,tillatTength,whei|4ieQ|te 
of  Wellington  resigned^  it  MBoiq£| 
to  a  clear  sum  of  lj.2,SK)0;00a    fhi 

S resent  administration  line  ^_-fth 
uced  the  income  by  iiiiprodent  ie- 
mission  of  taxes  and  Reform  agita- 
tion, that  there  is  not  only  no  surplos 
available  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
but  a  deficiency  of  L.698,000;  and 
for  the  first  time  since  tiie  time  of 
William  III.,  a  notifiea^on  has  ^ 
peared  from  the  Commissioners'for 
reduction  of  the  debt,  tbat'&ey'haV'^ 
no  fund  to  make  any  fiarther  p^ 
chases.  ..;-.• 

The  sinking  fimd,  therefore,  is-tfOW 
extinguished ;  the  means  of  piayh»|^ 
off  the  debt  iire  ^Qfney  and  the  nation 
is  content  to  sit  down  with  an  Mtt^ 
nual  charge  of  L.28,000,000  for  its 
interest.  - '   ■ 

Such  a  system  Is  as  shortsiriited 
as  it  is  disgracefnl  to  the  natioiMd 
character.  Had  the  sinking  fund 
been  kept  up,  the  debt  Wtmta  have 
been  all  extinguished  m  1850;  as 
matters  now  stand,  we  must  pay  the 
whole  principal  of  the  debt  etiftf^ 
years,  m  the  form  of  interest  to  the 
public  creditor.  In  other  words,  by 
merely  sustaining  taxation  by  no 
means  burdensome,  as  we  shall  im- 
mediately shew,  from  1818  to  1850^ 
we  would  have  left  the  nation  eih 
tirely  free  I  Whereas,  by  not  doing 
this,  we  compel  our  posterity  either 
to  break  faith  with  the  public  cre- 
ditor, or  to  pay  off  the  whole  debt 
fitje  times  over  every  century  for  ever! 
Having  got  a  sinking  fimd  of 
L.  1 5,500,000  in  1818,  all  that  was  re- 
quired was  to  keep  that  sum  thvto- 
latCy  and  contract  no  new  loans,  eSf 
cept  under  the  pressure  of  ovvi'bear- 
ing  necessity.    In  that  casf^^  tljte.^z* 
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4^|(:tioii.  oC  Uie  4ebt  in  IS^  would  rity,  let  ub  attend  to  the  taxes  which 

WT^  bQen  certain.     Now,  without  have  been  taken  off  since  the  war  on 

t^ing  into  account  the  income  tax,  obf'ects  of  coruumption,  and  from  the 

which  It  was  impossible  to  keep  on  removal  of  which  the  nation  has  de- 

xirom  it9  excessive  and  unequal  seve*  rived  little  or  no  benefit. 

^  The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  taxes  which  have  been  repealed 
since  the  peace,  with  the  years  of  their  being  tal^n  oiL* 

IBie.  Property  Tax,  War  Malt,  War  Customs,  .       .       L.18,288,000 

1817.  English  Assessed  Taxes, 280,000 

1818.  Irish  Assessed  Taxes, 286,000 

1^1.  Agricultural  Horse,  •....,.  480,000 
1822.  Annual  Malt,  Hides,  Tonnage, 8,355,000 

1828.  Assessed  Taxes  (halQ,  Spirits,  Customs,  •  .  .  3,200,000 
1824.  Rum,  Coals,  Stamps,  Wool,  Silk,  ....  1,727,000 
l^a  Salt,  Hemp,  Coffee,  Wine,  British  Spirits,        .       .       .  8,146.000 

1829.  Beer,  &c 8,500,000 

1831.  Coals,  Calicoes,  Candles, 1,600,000 

Total  repealed  since  the  peace,     .       .        L.35,8 12,000 
Of  these  were  direct  taxes,  .        .  18,177,000 

Repealed  of  indirect  taxes,  .        .  17,635,000 

It  thus  appears  that  even  after  de-  kept  up  the  sinking  fund  at  its  pro- 
ducting  the  whole  direct  taxes  re-  per  amount  of  L.  15,000,000.  To 
pealed,  which,  as  a  proper  and  ne-  have  done  this,  it  would  not,  it  must 
cessary  boon  to  the  nation,  may  be  be  recollected,  have  been  necessary 
admitted  to  have  been  rightly  relii^  to  have  set  aside  L.  15,000,000  annu- 
quished,  there  has  been,  since  the  ally  of  the  taxes  to  the  discharge  of 
battle  of  Waterloo,  seventeen  millions  the  debt,  but  only  not  to  have  inters 
and  a  half  of  indirect  taxes  repealed,  fered  with  the  sinking  fund  of  that 
It  is  ti'ue,  no  doubt,  that  the  addition  amount  which  the  wisdom  of  pre- 
that  would  have  been  made  to  the  ceding  administrations  had  in  1813 
sum  total  of  the  revenue,  if  these  provided  for  its  liquidation, 
taxes  had  been  kept  on,  is  not  to  be  Had  these  taxee,  so  improvidently 
measured  by  the  mere  amount  taken  and  needlessly  repealed,  really  press- 
oS,  because  by  the  repeals  of  many  ed  in  any  serious  degree  on  the  poor, 
of  these  taxes,  the  produce  of  other  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  removal 
branches  of  the  revenue  was  increa-  of  some'of  them  was  unavoidable. 
sed,f  but  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  But  this  really  was  not  the  case.  It 
that  enough  would  have  remained  of  may  be  doubted  whether  the  poor 
the  taxes  already  kept  on  to  have  have  gained  any  thing  by  their  remift- 


•  Chancellor  of  Exchequer's  Speech,  13th  March,  1896. 

f  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  upon  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  British  splw 
rits  in  1825.  The  produce  of  the  tax  was  as  great  after  the  reduction  as  before  it,  though 
that  redaction  was  not  less  than  from  58.  6d.  to  2s.  the  gallon.  So  prodigious  was 
the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  that  poisonous  article,  that  the  average  of  the  three 
years  preceding  and  following  the  repeal  stood  thus.* 

1820.  •) 

1821.  [  average *1 1,974,000  gaUons. 

1822.  3 

1825.  ^ 

1826.  V  average.4..» .ii« 1^3,540,000  gallons. 

/  i827«  3 

.  Yeftf  182a i», 24,346,000  gaHons. 

It  fs  not  surprising  after  this  that  crime  has  so  immetiiely  increased  daring  the  sanui 
pedfl4  in.  every  part  of  the  empire*.  .  .... 

*  Pariiamtntiry  iPiifini; 
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sion.  What  they  haTegtined  in  the 
cheapnoM-  cf  some  ^  m  comforts  of 
]ife>  has  been  more  than  compensa- 
ted by  the  simultaneous  declme  in 
the  wages  of  labour*  General  misery 
has  been  experienced  by  the  la- 
bouriag  classes  during  the  time  that 
these  taxes  have  been  taken  off,  while 
universal  prosperity  signalized  the 
period  when  they  were  kept  on. 
There  is  a  connexion  between  these 
two  things ;  they  do  not  merely  stand 
in  juxtaposition.  The  repeal  of  tkxes 
compels  Grovemment  to  cdntract  its 
expenditure;  and  when  the  ^eat 
paymaster  of  the  nation  draws  m  its 
encouragement  to  industry,  the  poor 
are  necessarily  the  first  and  greatest ' 
sufferers.  Expenditure  may  be  car- 
ried greatly  too  far,  as  it  was  during 
the  war ;  but  it  may  also  be  contract- 
ed a  great  deal  too  much,  as  it  has 
been  since  the  peace. 

But  supposing  the  people  have 
gained  something  by  the  repeal  of  so 
many  taxes  on  consumption  since  the 

Seace,  is  that  transient  advantage  to 
e  at  all  compared  to  the  enormous 
evil  of  haviDg  thereby  lost  the  sinking 
fund;  in  other  words,  incuri*ed  the 
burden  of  paying  the  whole  debt 
once  every  tu^enty  years,  in  the  form  of 
interest,  for  everf  This,  it  is  to  be  re- 
collected, is  the  other  alternative; 
this  evil  we  have  fixed  on  ourselves 
and  our  children/or  ever,  in  order  to 
experience  the  doubtful  and  incon- 
siderable relief  of  these  indirect  taxes 
during  the  last  sixteen  years. 

The  present  disastrous  state  of  the 
finances  is  directly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  great  and  increasing  influence  of 
the  popular  voice  on  the  legislature, 
and  the  necessity  under  which  every 
succeeding  administration  has  been 
laid  of  making  the  sacrifice  of  some 
tax  at  the  shrine  of  popularity.  It 
may  be  doubted  whetner  any  Minis- 
try which  went  on  the  principle  of 
keeping  up  the  burdens  on  consump- 
tion to  maintain  the  sinking  fund, 
could  have  maintained  their  places 
for  six  months.  So  improvident  and 
inconsiderate  are  great  bodies  of 
men  1  Still,  Government  have  been 
much  to  blame  for  not  stating  the 
thing  in  this  clear  and  lucid  manner 
to  the  nation,  and  putting  it  fairly  to 
the  people,  whether  they  would  fore- 
fro  the  immense  advantage  of  having 
the  debt  extinguished  in  1045,  and 
the  funds  kept  up  nearly  at  piir  in 


the  inlerveningr  peiid4f.f8NB^^d(v 
the  elusory  boon  of  «sdiMtegitiM|, 
which  in  the  eBdhadiitlter^irtMfitf- 
fect  thanthatof-consigvtitig^liefrMe 
amount  repealed  intathoipodiMff 
manufacturers  andretidLwaieiifti^Jf 
it  be  said  that  theperople  w< 
insisted,  as  we  much  fisan  tkef\\ 
on  the  repeal  of  the  taxes,  ;Q0iB«M9f 
the  debt  what  may,  then  welmvefll^ 
ly  to  reply,  that  England iJiaaikMi 
sacrificed  by  the  popular  part:l£iBB 
constitution ;  and  driven  dowmdtto 
gulf  of  perdition,  not  becaniae  dtvttd 
not  possess  the  means  of  8idKi4uw» 
but  because  its  inhabitants  .wesfr.tQo 
improvident,  and  too  mucb  governed 
by  the  elusory  advantagea-'  of,(4lie 
moment,  to  possess  the  firnuMMi^ 
maintain  them.  .  ..jW 

Farther,  these  indirect  taxes  «dre 
far  from  burdensome,  and  Ikeic^ 
mission  has  proved  hardly  any  oi>- 
lief  to  the  nation.  They  .lirerbjiio 
blended  with  the  price  ol  Conosllii- 
ties ;  their  weight  was  so  m«ehd0iai- 
teracted  by  the  effect  of  oMfOthiaecy, 
and  the  fall  in  prices,  in  conaeqifeif re 
of  the  cessation  of  the  was  eapai^ 
ture,  that  if  they  had  been  keptudD, 
the  burden  would  hardly  ha¥d?besn 
perceptible.  The  only  conaeqwiice 
of  their  removal  has  been  to 'extend 
to  a  slight  degree  the  consumption  of 
the  articles  relieved;  an  incra^w 
which  would  probably  hav«  taken 
place  to  an  equal  extent  by  an  indi- 
rect but  most  powerful  effeet  of  the 
sinking  fund,  had  it  been  retalnedin 
operation.  ■•'  •    ;  «(• 

For  the  steady  application  of' bo 
large  a  sum  as  fifteen,  twenty,  asd 
twenty-five  millions  a-year,  to>  Ae 
purchase  of  stock,  would  have;  had 
a  most  powerful  effect  in  keepine^np 
the  price  of  the  public  fund^  "iint 
be  only  recollected  that  the  siidKing 
fund  from  1813  to  1631  would  baiFe 
purchased  up  above  four  kundhed 
millions  of  stock,  and  diminished  llie 
debt  above  three,  notwithstanding 
the  gjeat  loans  of  1814  and  I&IS^-  it 
is  evident  that  the  effect  of  tUs  great 
withdrawal  of  stock  from  the  niar- 
ket  by  the  government  commisaion- 
ers  every  year,  must  have  been  to 'fo- 
hance  to  a  very  great  degreoiindied 
the  price  of  what  remained^  >.  Wefdo 
not  think  we  exaggerate  ihe:aidtler 
when  we  say,  that  from  18l8:doitai- 
wards,  the  three  per  cfliit8:<iimder 
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iiilo«(|i'4»NttitaiirtIy  at  par.    Niyw,  when  dal  in  its  ultimatei  however  encou- 
i«4iF'rM#ttected'what  a  powerful  i&-  raging  in  its  prinuny  effects.    Bnt  it 
'fiaitti^'tih«  state  of  the  funds  has  on  is  equally  dear,  that  the  sudden  ee»- 
'*&d 'general  industry  and  prosperity  sation  of  more  than  half  of  the  na- 
it»fi|be -country,  and  how  immensely  tional  expenditure  was  a  most  severe 
■Jevery  branch  of  occupation  is  invi-  trial  upon  the  national  prosperity, 
'gorated  and  encouraged  by  such  a  and  that  the  immediate  effect  of  such 
-etate  of  the  money  market,  as  indn-  a  contraction,  aggravated  to  a  great 
GOV  a  large  portion  of  the  savings  of  degree  the  distress  necessarily  re- 
'<lhe  nation  to  turn  aside  from  the  suiting  from  the  transition  from  a 
pitblic  funds  into  channels  more  im-  warlike   to  a   pacific  expenditure, 
-mediately  affecting  the  demand  for  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ten  mil- 
-labour,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  lions  a-year,  spent  by  Government, 
the  relief  to  the  country  from  this  in  addition  to  the  expenditure  which 
^eause  would  have  been  much  greater  they  actually  carried  on,  would  have 
than  that  which  attended  a  reduction  gone  far  to  alleviate  the  existing  dis- 
nn  :the  duties  on  articles  of  consump-  tress  which  so  many  causes  con- 
ation. What  has  uniformly  been  com-  spired  tq  produce.    It  is  a  grievous 
"plained  of  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  mistake,  therefore,  to  imagiae,  that 
been,  not  that  prices  were  dear,  but  every  million  taken  from  taxation  is 
'that  they  were  ruinously  cheap,  and  so  much  relief  given  to  the  nation ; 
tliat  employment  could  not  be  found  for  if  it  diminishes  the  price  of  com- 

-  for.  the  poor :  a  striking  proof  how  modities,  it  diminishes  as  much  the 
'little  the  i^emission  of  taxation  which  funds  destined  for  the  employment 

-iitfeets  the  price  of  articles  only  is  of  labour,  and  deludes  the  nation 

•i«aUybenencial,and  what  important  with  a  shew  of  advantage,  without 

.'isonsequences  might  have  been  an-  taking  into  view  the  corresponding 

•ticipatod  from   those  measures  of  and  unavoidable  contraction  of  the 

■'finance  which,  by  sustaining  the  na-  national  industry, 
itional  credit,  and  elevating  the  price        Whether  the  fifteen  millions  an- 

'ttf  the  funds,  must  necessarily  have  nually  levied  through  the  indirect 

•affected  the  great  market  of  labour,  taxes,    therefore,    had    been    em- 

M^y  increasing  the  portion  of  the  na-  ployed  in  maintaining  the  sinking 

:  tional  wealth  destined  for  its  em-  fund,  or  in  direct  expenditure  by 

■•ployment  Government,  the  effects  must  have 

'-1.  Farther,  the  great  remission  in  in-  been  beneficial  to  the  nation.     This 

-  'direct  taxes  which  has  taken  place  money  devoted  to  the  sinking  fund, 
^ainee  1816,  has  injured  the  industry  would  have    been   as   beneficially 

of  (he  country  not  only  indirectly  by  employed  for  the  national  indus- 

depressing  the  funds,  but  directly,  try  as  that  directly  spent  by  Go- 

'-by  diminishing  to  a  very  great  de-  vernment;  because,  by  being  direct- 

-  gree  the  expenditure  of  Government,  ed  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  it  must 
and  through  it  of  all  the  individuals  have  turned  loose  upon  the  national 
depending  on  that  expenditure  for  industry  all  the  money  received  for 

.  their  subsistence.    This  has  been  a  the  purchase ;  in  other  words,  as 
mostserious  consideration,  and  which  large  a  sum  as  the  stock  redeemed. 
.  has  of  itself,  to  all  appearance,  more  By  curtailing  the  national  cxpendi- 
tfaan  counterbalanced  all  the  relief  ture,  therefore,  in  other  particulars, 
•  derived  from  diminished  taxation,  and  rigorously  protecting  the  accu- 
Everybody  recollects  the  vivifying  mulation  of  the  sinking  fund,  Go- 
Influence  of  the  great  war  expendi-  vernment  would  have  accomplished 
ture,  and  how  little  the  buraen  of  at  once  the  double  object  of  relieving 
taxation  was  felt  when  sixty  or  se-  the  national  industry  and  dlminish- 
.  renty  millions  were  spent  by  Govern-  in^  tiie  national  debt ;  the  first,  by  the 
-<meat  every  year  in  carrying  it  on.  pnce  of  the  stock  thrown  loose  upon 
-.'There-  can   be  no  doubt  that  the  the  country,  and  necessarily  turned 
)  "direction  of  so  large  a  portion  of  into  the  channels  of  productive  in- 
•••the^natioBal  wealth  to  employments  dustry,tiiesecond,byt]ie  redemption 
viwhieh  for  the  most  part  were  unpro-  of  that  stock  itself. 
•ndudtiYe^  that  is,  did  not  reproduce        The  complaint  that  the  u&\AfiR2L\Kbs^ 
'jChemselveB,  was  extremely  prejudl-  denv^d  nn  \>Qiift^  ^^Xfiw  ^\^  \^^^6^ 


■i/t     ..'  .■«. 


Mmlh:  AboVe  flf^millibbB  Ihis  been 
takett'ioff  ffitit  i^d  beer,  aince  tlie 
peace' of  >81d;  atid  jtt  the  ]Mice 
of  smaii  beer  ie  li<^t  eensiblv  aimi^ 
nkhed.  Eighteenpence  a  galloit  for 
common  small  beer,  and  two  shil*- 
linge  a  gallon  for  table-beer,  bad 
been  tbe  price  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  brewers  admit  this ;  but 
ihey  assert  that  the  remission  of  the 
tax  made  no  sensible  variation  on 
the  price  at  which  they  can  produce 
that  part  of  theli'  produce,  because 
the  quantity  of  maft  it  reauires  is  so 
small.  If  wis  be  true,  wnat  can  be 
so  happy  a  sulirject  of  taxation  as  an 
article  of  general  consumption,  on 
the  cost  ofthe  production  of  which 
a  tax  of  hSfiOOfiOO  makes  no  sensi- 
ble ymriation  ?-^The  price  of  ale  or 
strong  beer,  indeed,  nas  fallen,  as 
well  as  that  of  spirits,  to  the  fdU 
amonnt  of  the  duty  remitted;  but 
surelr  no  one  can  consider  a  change 
of  prices  in  these  articles,  which  has 
BO  immensely  added  to  the  depravity 
and  CTime  of  the  lower  orders,  as 
any  thing  else  but  a  public  cala- 
mity. 

Lord  Castlerea^h  was  fully  aware 
of  the  impolicy  of  letting  down  tibe 
national  taxation  too  suddenly ;  and, 
in  his  manly  and  vigorous  speech  on 
the  repeal  of  the  income-tax,  in  Feb. 
1816,  fully  pointed  them  out.  His 
great  error  consisted  in  striving  to 
uphold  the  hicome-tax;  an  impost 
so  grievous  and  unequal  in  its  ope- 
ration, that  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
pect that  the  nation  would  continue 
to  bear  it,  after  the  danger  of  the  war 
was  over.  For  the  income-tax,  in 
appearance  the  most  fair,  is,  in  reidi- 
ty,  the  .most  unequal  of  all  taxes ; 
because  it  assesses  at  an  equal  an- 
nual sum  persons  whose  real  wealth 
is  essentially  different.  The  landed 
proprietor,  who  has  a  clear  income 
of  L.1000  a-year,  and  consequently 
is  worth  L.80,000;  the  fundholder, 
who  has  the  same  income  from  the 

Eublic  securities,  and  is  only  worth 
..20,000 ;  the  annuitant  of  25,  whose 
life  is  good,  and  whose  annuity  of 
that  value  is  worth  L.15,000;  the 
one  of  75,  whose  tenure  of  the  same 
income  is  not  worth  L.2000;  the 
professional  man,  whose  income  of 
LJCOO  h  not  worth  five  years*  pur- 
cAaae;  the  metdbmt,  who  ttttices 


n^ixty%iar->^-arb  all  tB:km  niitii  fkmW 
annuttl  sum.  The  exti'em^  fa^tiAtf^ 
of  this  must  be  obvious  to  evei^  ftd*- 
partial  observer;  and  this  is' the  red- 
son,  joined  to  the  inquisitorial  na^^ 
ture  ofthe  tax,  and  Its  being  directly 
drawn  from  the  people,  which  has 
always  rendered  it  so  unpopular, 
and  produced  tiie  unanimous  effort 
whicn  led  to  its  repeal  in  1816.  Had 
Qovemment  at  that  time,  instead  of 
struggling  to  uphold  a  tax,  produc- 
tive mdeed  but  odious,  endeavoured 
to  maintain  the  indirect  taxes  which  ' 
were  injuring  no  one  in  any  consi- 
derable degree,  the  sinking  ftuui 
micht  have  been  maintained,  and  the 
debt  of  the  country  by  this  time  t^ ' 
duced  to  half  its  amount. 

The  constant  repeal  of  indirect'' 
taxes,  with  an  enormous  loss  to  the  ' 
revenue,  and  no  sensible  benefit  to  .' 
the  country,  which  has  gone  on  fof ' 
the  last  fiiteen  years,  is  the  result" 
partly  of  the  absurd  and  theoretical' 
doctrines  on   taxation,  which   the 
Whigs  have  so  incessantly  promiil-' 
gated,  and  partly  of  the  fatal  deinb^ 
cratic  influence,  which  during  tiiat 
time  has  been  constantly  increasing 
in  the  country.    Every  successive 
administration  discovered  that  thi^ 
only  way  to  gain  popularity  was  to 
make  a  shew  of  suleviating  the  na- 
tional burdens,  without  any  regard 
to  the  ruin  which  they  occasioned 
to  the  sinking  fund,  and  tbe  impossi- 
bility which  thence  necessarily  atose 
of  ever  extinguishing  the  national 
debt    If  any  Minister  had  come  for- 
ward and  boldly  stated  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  all  the  indirect  taxes, 
in  order  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
sinking  fund,  he  would  have  been 
assailed  with   such  a  tempest   of 
abuse,  as  would  have  rendered  it 
extremely  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  maintained  his  place.    These 
successive  repeals  were  so  many 
instances  of  homage  paid  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  people,  who,  as  usual, 
were    incapable  of  perceiving  the 
ruinous  ultimate  consequences  of  the 
very  measures  for  which  at  the  time 
they  raised  the  most  violent  outcry. 
The  Radicals  say,  that  the  wholly  \ 
burdens  of  the  country  are  owiEqjf  td 
the  boroughmongers,  and.the  taiJ6s  ^ 
they  contracted  during  the  war.    Ih"  ^ 
truth»VioweveT>iEk^^  ^x^  ^^^t^tci 
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the  vehemence  of  the  democratic 
spirit^  which  first  rendered  the  war 
unavoidable  to  preserve  our  national 
existence^  and  then  insisted  upon 
the  repeal  of  such  a  number  of  taxes, 
noways  burdensome  in  themselves^ 
as  renders  its  liquidation  hopeless. 

We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  necessity  which  existed  of  doin? 
something  to  relieve  the  country  a& 
ter  the  dangers  of  foreign  war  were 
over.  But  the  relief  which  we  con- 
ceive should  have  been  afforded, 
consfsted  not  in  repealing  the  Indi- 
recty  but  taking  off  what  remained  of 
the  direct  burdens ;  in  other  words, 
in  repealing  the  eusessed  taxes. 

The  great  benefit  of  this  measure 
would  have  been,  that  it  would  have 
relieved  all  classes  equally^  instead 
of,  like  the  repeal  of  most  indirect 
taxes,  immensely  benefiting  one  class, 
without  any  advantage  whatever  to 
the  community  at  large.  The  pay- 
ment»  the  odious  payment,  of  mo- 
ney directly  to  the  tax-gatherer 
would  at  once  have  ceased,  and  the 
national  burdens  been  to  a  great  de- 
gree forgotten,  in  the  cessation  of 
the  annual  payments  which  brought 
them  home  to  every  individual,  lliis 
is  a  most  important  consideration, 
wldch  has  never  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves  from  any  administra- 
tion«  We  are  convinced  that  the 
repeal  of  the  house  and  window  duty, 
would  have  given  more  general  sa- 
tisfaction than  any  measure  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Government 
since  the  extinction  of  the  income 
tax.  It  would  have  affected  equally 
the  whole  community ;  put  an  end 
to  tiie  most  vexatious  and  harassing 
of  an  imposts,  that  on  lodging  and 
lifl;ht,  and  got  quit  of  the  most  odious 
of  all  domiciliary  visits,  those  of  the 
surveyor  and  the  collector. 

We  are  aware  of  the  sacrifice  to 
the  revenue,  which  the  repeal  of  the 
house  and  vnndow  duty  would  have 
occasioned.  But  considering  that 
seventeen  millions  and  a  half  of  in- 
direct taxes  have  been  abandoned 
since  the  peace,  there  is  surely  no 
pretence  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  house  and  window  tax, 
whieh  do  not  produce  in  all  four 
mifiioiiB>  was  impossible. 

Tli^e  Is  no  doubt,  that  much  fallar- 

doiiB  hope  has  ousted,  in  many  in- 

Btanee^f  ms  to  ibe  repeal  of  taxes  be- 

iajf  eampeaaated  hy  the  rine  of  ihe 


revenue  in  other  quarters.  The  reai* 
son  is,  that  in  general  the  price  of 
the  article  has  not  been  sensibly 
changed  by  the  remission  of  the  tax, 
and,  of  course,  no  increased  con- 
sumption could  be  looked  for  where 
no  diminution  in  the  price  had  taken 

Elace.  But  as  every  farthing  saved 
y  the  removal  of  the  assessed  taxes 
would  have  remained  in  the  pockets 
of  the  principal  dispensers  of  the 
national  income,  we  tiiink  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  assert,  that  great 
part,  perhaps  half  of  the  sum  thus 
annually  lost  to  the  revenue,  would 
have  been  made  up  from  other  quar^ 
ters.  If  a  gentleman  was  saved  L.30 
a-year  by  Uie  removal  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  he  would,  in  almost  every  case, 
have  augmented  his  expenditure  by 
that  amount ;  and  as  every  luxury  of 
life  is  taxed,  such  an  increase  in  con- 
sumption must  have  materially  af- 
fected the  revenue  in  o^er  depart- 
ments. It  is  otherwise  with  the  re- 
peal of  an  indirect  tax,  such  as  that 
on  malt,  leather,  or  tobacco ;  which, 
in  general,  produces  no  change  on 
the  retail  price  of  the  article,  but 
merely  enables  the  great  dealers  in 
those  commodities  to  make  enor- 
mous fortunes  at  the  national  ex- 
pense. 

The  removal  of  the  assessed  taxes 
would  have  been  attended  with  this 
other  most  important  advantage,  that, 
by  enabling  the  opulent  and  middling 
classes  to  augment  their  expenditure, 
it  would  have  given  a  great  and  equal 
encouragement  over  Uie  whole  coun- 
try to  the  industry  of  the  poor.  No- 
thing is  so  fallacious  as  the  idea,  that 
the  only  way  to  relieve  the  poor,  is 
to  diminish  taxation  on  the  articles 
which  they  individually  consume. 
The  true  way  to  relieve  them,  is  to 
augment  the  demand  for  labour,  by 
enabling  the  rich  to  increase  their 
expenditure.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  remitted  in  taxa- 
tion to  the  rich,  finds  its  way  imme- 
diately to  the  pockets  of  the  poor, 
by  the  increased  demand  for  luxu- 
ries and  conveniences  which  it  occa- 
sions. What  has  uniformly  been 
complained  of  since  the  peace,  has 
been,  not  that  prices  were  high,  but 
that  labour  was  cheap.  The  re- 
peal of  the  assessed  taxft«  ^«i^  «ii!\.<- 
nently  calculated  to  \i«s«  ^«;<^«i(A\ 
this  great  and  genital  cw&s^^  ^"^  ''^\ 
fering;  and,\>yd\5u%Va^wvVws«^"^'^^ 
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demand  for  labour  over  all  the  in* 
dustrious  dasftes,  to  have  spread  the 
benefit  more  equally  than  could  pos- 
albljT  lave  been  effected  by  the  re- 
mission of  the  duQr  levied  on  any 
particular  article  of  consumption. 

It  is  a  most  exasperating  circum- 
stance, when,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
the  remission  of  a  tax  makes  no  per- 
ceptible difference  on  the  price  of 
the  article  burdened,  thereby  afford- 
ing evidence  that  the  whole  duty  is 
fructifymg  in  the  pockets  of  one  class 
of  the  community.  The  repeal  of 
the  assessed  taxes  would  have  been 
unquestionably  free  from  this  enor- 
mous evil,  because  every  fai-thing 
lost  to  the  nation  would  have  been 
gained  to  the  individuals  composing 
It ;  first,  in  the  remission  of  taxation 
to  the  individuals  burdened,  and  next, 
in  the  increased  demand  for  labour 
to  the  industrious  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  a  curious  question^  how  it 
has  happened  that  taxes  so  univer- 
sally burdensome  as  the  house  and 
window  duty,  and  whose  remission 
is  so  clearly  recommended  by  eveiy 
principle  of  justice  and  policy,  should 
still  remain,  while  so  many  others 
have  been  taken  away,  to  the  great 
loss  of  the  revenue,  and  the  merely 
illusory  benefit  of  the  people.  The 
solution  of  this  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon is  to  be  found  in  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  to  an  equitable  go- 
vernment should  most  recommend 
the  abolition,  viz.  that  it  presses  on  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  no  one 
has  the  prospect  of  making  their  for- 
tune  hy  effecting  the  abolition.  This 
is  the  decisive  circumstance.  The 
real  cause  of  the  repeal  of  many  of 
the  indirect  taxes,  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  any  general  views  of  policy, 
but  the  prodigious  clamour  raised 
by  the  interested  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  who,  caught  by  the  glittering 
idea  of  getting  the  whole  tax  into 
their  own  pockets,  spared  neither 
ti'ouble,  lungs,  pens,  nor  expense,  in 
effecting  the  abolition.  The  assessed 
taxes,  though  far  more  generally  bur- 
densome, did  not  in  an  especial  man- 
ner affect  any  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  no  body  of  men  could 
hope  to  make  their  fortune  by  their 
removal.  Thus,  though  the  most 
vexatious  of  all,  they  remain  on,  be- 
cause  no  particuhr  class  was  pecu- 

Jiarijr  luterested  iu  their  abomioBi 


and  because^  in  a  country  ao  ^ 
tiaHy  democratic  as  this  hasjl^fihi 
the  last  fifteen  years^  it  Ib'  iio^ 
most  important  i^tereats^bijl.  _ 
most  importunate,  and  cuminrii^ 
which  command  attention. 

Having  arrived  now  at  the  €ff^  of 
history,  with  reference  to  the  eri^Qts 
immediately  after  the  war.  we.  .4cpii 
appreciate  the  blindness  of  ingny  of 
the  popular  outcries  which  lu^e 
been  most  violent  in  our  recollectioii. 
We  all  remember  the  clamour  whii^h 
was  excited  a^^alnst  Lord,  Ctude- 
reagh  for  the  celebrated  expres^ioPt 
that  the  **  People  manifested  an 
ignorant  impatience  of  taxait^gpu" 
That  the  expression  was  impnraent 
in  the  Minister  of  a  free  cou^ti 
may  safely  be  admitted;  but  that ^ 
was  perfectly/  true,  is  now  d4^f^< 
strated  beyond  the  pQSsibilit||;«|^ 
doubt.  Supposing  that^  as. a 
sion  to  wh^t  must.be  dee 
reasonable  wishes  of  the  p 
income-tax,  and  the  half,  of 
dow-tax,  had  been  repealed*  ^ 
the  people  possessed  either  fijnmJMW 
or  foresight  enough  to  bear  $fi|dl« 
rect  taxes  without  repining,  i^  i^ 
tional  debt  bv  this  time  would  )ll#V8 
been  nearly  half  extiiu;ui|ibedi^|Mi4 
in  a  train  of  rapid  liquidatioq. 
pare  the  ephemeral,  doubtful, 
benefit  which  has  arisen  froiq 
repeal,  with  the  enormous  gfmi 
which  would  have  resulted  from  ilils 
state  of  the  finances,  both  to  the.pe- 
tion  and  individuals,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  "  Ignorance  pf 
the  impatience"  which  imposed  m^ 
a  course  of  policy  upon  Qoyem- 
ment. 

This  vacillation  and  weakness^  Ibis 
perpetual  recurrence  to  temporary 
expedients,  this  living  on  shifta  end 
devices,  without  any  steady  ayetem 
or  permanent  policy,  is  the  welU 
known  characteristic  of  demeciatic 
rule ;  and  in  every  age  haa  dietift- 
guished  those  periods  in  mlzed  or 
republican  governments^  when  llie 
people  have  acquired  the  aacendes- 
cy,  and  the  fickleness  and  impetjoaee 
of  their  councils  swayed  the  naliaa- 
al  determinations.  With  grjef -jiad 
trembling  the  faithful  annaUal  ^f 
England  must  recogniae  in  el  leaf 
all  the  measures  of  our  islenwl  po- 
licy since  the  peace,  theae  mwl—we 
ly  marks  of  popular  influence ;  and 
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\jSl^9nA  the  firmest  hand  to  steady  trarjr  effect  'Sucli  has  been  the  re- 

^  1>ttl^  the  growinff  impetuosity  suit  of  the  contest  upon  the  mining 

Of  ttti  currant  by  which  we  are  population,  that  the  inhabitants  of 

dirept  alang.    What  then  may  we  rotosi,  who  before  the  war  were 

MEfMet,  now  that  an  administration  150,000,  are  now  reduced  to  12,000.* 

hare  auoceeded  who  have  avowedly  The  effect  of  this  chanffe  upon  a 

aiMmdoned  the  helm,  and  suffer  the  state,  burdened  with  public  and  pri- 

TMel  to  be  driven  by  the  current  vate    debt,  was    necessarily  disas- 

beadiong  down  the  cataract  ?  trous;   because,  while  the  money 

The  causes  hitherto  considered  as  debts,  both  of  the  nation  and  indivi- 

having  brought  on  the  present  disas-  duals,  remained  unchanged,  the  funds 

trous  state  m  o\m  finances,  have  ari-  of  the  debtors  in  both,  necessarily 

sea  from  causes  over  which  Govern-  dependant  upon  the  wages  of  labour 

meiit  had  little  control,  because  they  and  the  price  of  commodities,  were 

were  imposed  upon  them  by  the  constantly  declining.    It  would  have 

'damours  of  the  people.     But  in  been  the  part,  therefore,  of  a  wise 

addition  to  this,  there  is  another  government  in  such  an  emergency^ 

calise  which  has  been  hardly  less  to  have  compensated  by  an  addition^ 

powerful  in  producing  the  embar-  al  supply  of  paper  currency,  based 

Taaament  of  our  finances  than  them  on  a  sound  foundation,  such  as  that 

ab  put  together :  this  is  the  prodi-  which  had  stood  the  test  of  expe- 

jtfoiw  diminution  in  the  supply  of  rienco  in  Scotland,  this  great  reduc- 

'QliB  precious  metals,  from  the  dis-  tion  in  the    precious   metals,  and 

inlcted  state  of  South  America,  since  thereby  prevented  the  industry  of 

Hie  rise  of  rcpubl  ics  in  that  unhappy  the  country  from  receiving  that  shock 

^iMnent,  and  the  simultaneous  con-  which  a  constant  decline  m  the  value 

Wicdon  of  our  currency  by  the  ex-  of  its  produce  must  necessarily  have 

tfaictlon  of  small  notes.  occasioned,  and  the  debts,  bo£  pub- 

'  Prior  to  1808,  the  annual  supply  lie  and  private,  from  acquiring  that 

ef  the  precious  metals   from  the  magnitude  which  was  likely  to  ren- 

tllneB  over  the  world  was  about  der  them  insupportable. 

w/)QO,000  dollars.    Such  has  been  But  what  did  the  Government  do  ? 

te  effect  of  the  long  and  desolating  Driven  on  by  the  Whigs  and  the  cla- 

Vart  in  South  America,  that  this  mour  of  the  Radical  faction  in  the 

iniaal  supply  has    now  fallen  to  country ;  misled  by  tlie  speculations 

ttyOOO,000 ;  being  little  more  than  of  the  Political  Economists,  and  the 

Mthi^f,      This    great    diminution  supposed  necessity  of  a  metallic  cur- 

tlmultaneous  witli  a  great  in-  rency,  they  took  that  opportunity  to 


ereaie  in  the  consumption  of  the  contract  to  less  than  half  its  amount 

precious  metals  in  the  form  of  plate  the  paper  circulation  of  England. 

and  articles  of  luxury,  in  conse-  By  Mr  Peers  celebrated  act  in  1819, 

quence  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  bank  was  compelled  to  pay  in 

peace,  and  a  very  considerable  de-  specie^  and  by  the  far  more  ruinous 

mand  for  an  increasing  currency,  in  measure  in  1826,  passed  during  the 

cenaequence  of  the  extending  com-  panic  arising  from  the  commercial 

meree  of  di  the  civilized  world  un-  crisis  of  December  1825,  the  circu- 

dor  Its  healing  influence.  lation  of  small  notes  was  totally  pro- 

The    effect    of  this  change,    ot  hibited  in  England  within  two  years 

cdlir8e,wastolower  the  price  ot  every  after  the  passing  of  the  act     The 

anMe  of  life,  In  consequence  of  the  result  of  tnese  measures  has  been 

diminution  of  the  supply  of  the  pre-  the  following  prodigious  reduction 

oleuametalfltobe  exchanged  for  them,  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the 

Tlie  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Po-  country. 
loit  bf  increasing  the  supply  of  the  1819.  1830. 


vm  metals  through  the  world.  Bank  of  £ng- 

ialaudtiie  money  price  of  every  ar-  land  notes  in  [  30,000,000  19,900,000 

Ude  ef  commerce ;  the  desolating  circulation,  3 

lni3ouihAmerica,byinaman-  Country  banks.  30,000,000     9,000,000 


eieaieg  those  great  fountains  of 
piii— i  Wlyer,  produced  just  a  con-  (jO,QC^,^^K^    "iiftl^^j^^f^ 


■mU. 


'  '    "  "  •  Head's  Journey. 
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And  Ihit  was  done  at  the  very 
time  that  t^e  supply  of  the  metallic 
circulation  in  the  wliole  world  had 
■unic  from  53,000»000  dollars  to 
28»000^000f  and  that  tlie  consumption 
of  void  and  silver  from  many  causes 
had  so  much  increased ;  and  in  a  coun- 
try weighed  down  with  public  and 
private  debt,  almost  entirely  depend- 
ant upon  the  price  of  the  articles  of 
industry,  and  where  millions  were  the 
holders  of  commodities  upon  which 
-a  fall  in  price  was  necessarily  ruin- 
ous I  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
speculation,  miscalled  philosophy, 
•ever  yet  conferred  so  disastrous  a 
.gift  upon  mankind. 

The  necessary  effect  of  this  pro- 
digious diminution  in  the  circulating 
medium,  was  a  ffreat  fall  in  the  mo- 
ney price  of  ul  articles  of  com- 
merce, a  great  enhancement  in  the 
weight  of  all  money  debts,  and  a 
great  eontraction  in  the  efforts  of 
commercial  enterprise.  Grain,  and 
with  it  almost  all  the  articles  of  com- 
merce, fell  to  nearly  half  their  value ; 
wages  declined,  consumption  de- 
creased; die  holders  of  commodi- 
•ties  found  them  constantly  getting 
cheaper  on  their  hands.  Specula- 
tion, instead  of  being  profitable,  turn- 
ed out  ruinous,  and  ul  dealers  with 
slender  capital  speedily  found  them- 
selves in  the  Gazette.  Industry  was 
blighted  by  the  constant  fall  in  the 
price  of  its  produce ;  and  enterprise 
cramped  by  the  experienced  impos- 
sibility of  finding  the  accommodation 
Tequisite  to  sustain  its  exertions. 
Thus  distrust,  gloom,  and  despond- 
ency became  universal ;  credit,  that 
•most  sensitive  of  created  things,  was 
suspended,  and  successful  enter- 
prise, confined  to  the  class  who  could 
•command  considerable  capital,  was 
limited  to  a  comparatively  few  hands, 
and  that  among  the  most  wealthy, 
among  the  promoters  of  commercial 
undertaking. 

The  effect  of  the  change  upon 
public  and  private  debts,  was,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  disastrous.  By  re- 
ducing the  price  of  every  article  of 
life,  and  consequently  the  income  of 
every  person  dependant  on  produc- 
tive industry,  at  feast  a  third,  it  add- 
ed by  that  amount  both  to  the  na- 
tional and  every  private  debt.  The 
debt  of  L.800,000,000  has  become  as 
burdeuBome  m  twelve  hundred  mil- 


lions ;  and  every  bond  for.h.lQiOO 
through  the  kingdom,  has  become  as 
heavy  as  one  of  L.1500  woiild  hare 
been  during  the  war.  The  uaiver- 
sality  of  this  increase  to  burdens 
from  the  change  in  the  value  of  mo- 
ney, is  the  great  cause  of  the  des- 
perate and  almost  hopeless  state  of 
msolvency  into  which  debtors  have 
every  where  fallen  of  late  yeara ;  of 
the  immense  increase  of  bankrupt- 
cies in  trade;  the  growing  embar- 
rassments of  die  landed  proprietors, 
and  the  unprecedented  extent  to 
which  landed  property  has  changed 
hands. 

The  contraction  of  credit  whidi 
has  arisen  from  this  enormous  dimi- 
nution of  the  paper  circulation  of  the 
country,  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
extreme  distress  which  has  {HreWdl- 
ed  in  England  of  late  years.  Loans 
and  accommodation  of  every  ^cirt^  it 
is  to  be  recollected,  are  plentiful  er 
scanty  just  in  proportion  as  paper  is 
plentifully  or  scantily  issued  from 
the  great  fountains  of  credit,  llie 
moment  the  Bank  of  England  con- 
tract their  issues,  every  bank  in 
England  does  the  same;  credit  is 
suspended;  every  man  finds  his 
whole  creditors  on  his  back  at  opce, 
while  he  experiences  proportional 
difficulty  in  getting  payment  of  his 
own  accounts.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  industry  is  necessarily  palsied, 
.and  expenditure  diminishes  from  the 
contraction  of  the  supplies  on  which 
it  is  dependant  Every  man  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  business  Knows 
that  this  is  precisely  the  state  in 
which  industry  has  been  in  England 
ever  since  the  suppression  of  the 
small  notes  fully  took  effect. 

From  these  considerations  we  may 
perceive  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
vigorous  stand  which  the  Scotch 
made  against  the  destruction  of  their 
paper  currency  in  1826,  and  the  fatal 
rashDess  with  which  political  specu- 
lation then  threatened  to  dry  up  all 
the  sources  of  our  national  prosperi- 
ty. By  rising  like  one  man  against 
the  ruinous  innovation  with  which 
English  theory  threatened  to  visit 
this  land,  the  blow  was  averted,  and 
what  has  been  the  consequence? 
Scotland  has  eminently  prospered 
during  the  period  when  England  has 
so  grievously  suffered,  ana  till  the 
Reform  agitation  commenced^   no 
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diMrefts wftB liei^ perceptible :  while  mountains  with  flocks;  which  had 

the  Ettj^ish  revenue  has  been  con-  multiplied  its  cities,  and  quadrupled 

stiBtljr  declining,  that  of  Scotland  its  riches;  which  had  studded  the 

hto  Men  constantly  increasing,  and  Atlantic  with  its  ships,  and  covered 

if  tiair  L.5,1 13,000;  being  L.700,000  the  world  with  its  fabrics, 

more  than  that  derived  from  Ireland,  Experience  has  now  abundantly 

fliough  it  has  at  least  four  times  the  proved  the  admirable  wisdom  of  tlie 

extent  of  arable  land,  and  more  than  Scotch  system  of  banking.    It  has 

three  times  the  number  of  inhabit-  stood  the  terrible  trial  of  December 

antf.  The  revenue  is  indeed  now  de-  1625,  which  produced  such  wide- 


cUning,  and  distress  is  universal ;  but 
that  is  from  the  agitation  of  Reform, 
which,  like  a  destroying  angel,  is 
wasting  all  the  energies  of  this  once 
prosperous  land. 

We  never  can  be  sufficiently 
prodd  of  that  great  national  stand 
which  the  Scotch  made  against  the 
BDppression  of  their  small  notes  in 


spread  misery  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  as  well  as  of  an  hun- 
dred years  before  that  time.  It  has 
sustained  the  fortune  of  this  part  of 
the  empire  amidst  much  subsequent 
suffering,  arising  from  extraneous 
causes;  and  while  the  revenue  of 
England  and  Ireland  have  been  con- 
stantly declining  under  the  contrac- 


Sprine  1826,  and  the  defeat  of  that  tion  of  industry,  consequent  on  the 

stretcfi  of  theoretical  tyranny  which  destruction  of  so  large  a  part    of 

prdmpted  the  English  Political  Eco-  their  currency  and  credit,  that  of 

nomists,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Scotland  has  been  constantly  increa- 

Govemment,  to  declare  Bellum  ad  sing,  under  the  fostering  influence  of 

Intemecionem  against  the  system  of  the  banking  establishments ; — a  me- 

Slcbtch  Banking.    Had  their  efforts  morable  example  of  what  can  be 


proved  successful :  had  they  not  been 
met  and  defeated  by  a  national  feel- 
ing as  strong,  and  a  national  union 
as  complete  in  this  country  as  that 


effected  against  the  combined  force 
of  philosophers,  innovators,  and  go- 
vernment, even  by  a  small  portion 
of  the  empire  when  cordially  and 


which  defeated  Edward  II.  at  Ban-    firmly  united ;  and  a  lesson  to  pre- 


nockbum,  the  admirable  system  of 
Scottish  Banking,  tried  by  a  century's 
experience,  which  had  been  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  not  found  want- 
ing, would  have  been  sacrificed  at  the 
al&r  of  English  innovation.     Be- 


cause   the    English  country  bank-    lution. 


sent  statesmen  in  a  still  greater 
cause,  and  in  defence  of  yet  more 
important  interests,  never  to  despair 
that  the  voice  of  truth  will  at  last 
prevail,  if  sent  forth  by  united  bands, 
and  supported  by  courageous  reso- 


notes  were  on  a  bad  footing,  there- 
fore they  were  clear  to  demolish  the 
Scotch  bank-notes  which  were  on  a 
good  footing;  and  because  bank- 
ruptcies to  an  alarming  extent  had 
followed  the  rotten  English  paper, 
therefore  sweeping  destruction  was 
to  visit  die  sound  Scottish  circula- 
tion. It  may  be  doubted  whether 
reckless  innovation,  blind  theory, 
ever  yet  proposed  so  unnecessary 
and  perilous  a  change  in  any  coun- 
try. And  we  tell  the  innovators  of 
England  how  it  was  defeated ;  not  by 
reason,  not  by  eloquence,  not  by  facts, 
for  they  were  brought  in  as  great 
iirofusion  against  it,  as  they  have 
lately  been  against  the  Reform  bill ; 
bikt  Vy  national  exertion  and  stead- 
fiutt  resolution.  Slowly  and  reluc- 
triiftly  the  English  Government  were 
brdiight  to  aflow  Scotland  to  retain 
tbtf  ajmtBm  which  bad  covered  its 
fMUe/§  with  barveBta,  and  dotted  ite 


This  cause,  indeed,  is  of  such  uni- 
versal and  powerful  operation,  that 
it  must  have  produced  effects  of  still 
more  wide-spread  misery  than  have 
actually  occurred,  if  it  had  not  been 
counteracted  by  other  circumstances 
of  an  opposite  tendency,  which  help- 
ed to  support  the  drooping  energies 
of  the  nation  under  so  rude  a  shock. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  vast  and 
rapid  increase  of  the  population, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  16  per 
cent  on  the  last  ten  years,  which  has 
extended  the  domestic  consumi)tion 
of  manufactures  to  a  very  consider- 
able degree,  and   compensated  to 
many  branches  of  industry  the  failure 
of  the  national  income.    These  ad- 
ditional mouths  behoved  to  find  sub- 
sistence :   they  set  themselves  ac- 
cordingly    \igOTO\3La\^    \.<i    ^\%ws\««. 
channels  oi  em\>\o^iiiciJL\,\  %jkA^x» 
under  the  pieawiTe  fii  Tv^«ft»»^i  V^!?*  «> 
contrived  V>  \>eai  u^  ^^  x«.>^«w 
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fortunes,  even  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances. 

The  second  was  the  great  addition 
which  this  change  in  the  value  of 
money  made  to  the  wealth  of  all 
those  who  were  possessed  of  fixed 
money  incomes.    This  has  heen  a 
most  important  consequence,  and 
furnishes  the  true  solution  to  the 
singular  appearances  which  society 
has  e^ibited  in  the  British  empire 
for  the  last  ten  years.    The  indus- 
trious classes,  that  is  those  who  live 
by. their  laboui;;  or  the  sale  of  its 
produce,  have  generally  laboured 
under  difficulties,  and  experienced 
at  intervals   great   suffermg.    The 
owners  of  money,  on  the  other  hand, 
the    fundholders,   the    holders   of 
bonds,  annuities,  and  all  fixed  annual 
payments,  have  found  themselves 
nilly  a  third  richer  by  this  change, 
and  have  in  the  same  proportion 
augmented  their  luxuries,  their  ex- 
penditure,  and  their    enjoyments. 
The  repeal  of  the  income-tax,  and 
the  change  in  the  value  of  money, 
have  totmiy  changed  the  compara- 
tive situation  of  this  numerous  body. 
This  must  have  forced  itself  on  the 
observation  of  the  most  inconsider- 
ate.   Universally  we  see  that  the 
middling  ranks  in  towns,  who  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  holders  of 
stock,  bonds,  and  debts  of  every  de- 
scription, have  increased  their  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent  of  late  years ;  and  that 
the  vast  increase  in  the  iDhabitants 
of  towns  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
their  increasing  opulence.    It  has 
existed,  in  strange  and  painful  con- 
trast to  the  extreme  suffering  of  the 
industrious  classes,  and  of  debtors 
of  every  description  during  the  same 
period;  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  great  as  the   suffering   of 
these  classes  has  been  during  this 
period,  it  would  have  been  incom- 
parably greater  but  for  the  great  ad- 
dition made  to  the  means  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  community 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes. 
This  reduction  of  the  circulating 
medium,  however,  has  told    most 
seriously  on  the  public  revenue.  The 
following  table  puts  this  beyond  a 
doubt 

Table  of  the  British  Revenue  from 
2828  downwards. 
JSiS       .        ,        .  54,100,000 

i^i9       .        .        .  53,440,000 


1820  .         .  55,840,^)00 

1821  •        .        .  57,00b,OD0 

1822  .        .        .  53,650,0(M) 

1823  ...  51,660,000 

1824  (Joint-stock  mania)  56,000,000 

1825  .        .        .  57,662,000 

1826  .        •        .  44,8^5,000 

1827  .        •        .  55^8iy)00 
1 828(Small  note  act  begun)57,48^000 

1829  .        .        .-  55,62f4ii)00 

1830  (Beer  tax  taken  off)  54,840,000 
1881  (Reform)  46,420,000 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  revenue 
has  declined  fully  elev^i  miSi^ns 
since  1821.  Much  of  this  decline  is 
no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  taxes  during 
that  period ;  but  much  is  also  to  be 
attributed  to  t^e  change  of  priees 
which  has  taken  place,  and  the  iini* 
versal  fall  in  the  value  of  every  spe- 
cies of  industrious  property  since  the 
demolition  of  the  bank  paper  In  1828, 
by  the  operation  of  the  small-note 
act  passea  in  1826. 

The  question,  it  is  always  to  be  re- 
collected, is,  not  whether  the  coun* 
try  banks  in  England  were  on  a  good 
footing  prior  to  the  catastrophe  of 
December  1825,  or  whether  some 
great  change  would  have  been  ex- 
pedient in  the  constitution  of  these 
establishments.  This  may  all  be, 
and  to  all  appearance  is,  perfectly 
true.  The  real  question  is,  whe- 
ther it  was  either  expedient  or  ne- 
cessary, instead  of  putting  the  banks 
on  a  solid  foundation,  to  afmiAt- 
late  the  small  notes  altogether^  and 
reduce  the  national  paper  circulation 
from  L.C0,000,000  to  Li29,000,000  ? 
When  we  consider  the  enormous 
amount  of  that  reduction,  and  the 
simultaneous  contraction  of  the  sup- 
ply of  the  precious  metals,  from  the 
distracted  state  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  the  great  amount 
of  indirect  taxes  which  have  at  the 
same  time  been  remitted,  the  only 
thing  that  appears  astonishing  is,  that 
the  revenue  down  to  18S0  maintain- 
ed its  amount  so  well  as  it  did.  The 
immense  reduction  in  the  last  year, . 
is  clearly  owing  to  a  totally  difi^erent 
cause,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Reform  agitation  drying  up  the 
springs  of  industry  in  the  country. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  this 
consideration  in  favour  of  that  most 

lects  oi  \\ie  "RadVesX  1^.«i^atia«^»  «ssl 
equitable  adiuft\mcut»  ^^  NX.  V^  '^^^^^ 
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iif  ptlier  words,  a  direct  robbery,  of    tre  of  the  Empire  would  speedily  set 


tq^  ij^tional  debt.  The  contract  with 
thQ  fuiidholder  contemplated  no 
change  on  the  recurrence  to  cash  pay- 
ments ;  the  bond  of  the  nation  con- 
tains no  clause  dispensing  with  full 
payh^ent  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
rj^lni.  The  fundbolders  have  been 
better  situated  than  the  industrious 
dasses  for  the  last  ten  years;  but 
I^ve  they  forgot  how  matters  stood 
during  the  war  ?  Have  they  forgot 
the  twenty  long  years  during  which 
the  price  of  commodities  was  con- 
stantly rising,  and  the  prosperous 
state  they  were  iu  during  that  period. 


the  West  Indies  on  fire,  as  the  fumes 
of  democracy  consumed  St  Domingo 
in  1792.  How  soon,  alas  I  our  pro- 
motions have  been  verified !  Jamaica 
has  been  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of 

Eolitical  innovation ;  the  anguish  of 
er  slaves,  the  flames  of  her  planta- 
tions, the  starvation  of  her  people, 
have  all  been  owing  to  the  headlong 
march  of  religious  and  political  fa- 
naticism. The  Ministry  of  England, 
the  Reformers  of  England,  were  in 
an  especial  manner  bound  to  have 
done  something  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  that  great  and  once  flourishing. 


while  the  fundholders  and  the  annui-    but  now  smoking  and  ruined  colony 
tants  were  languishing  in  want  and    because  it  was  the  victim  of  their 


privation  ?  A  similar  change  would 
take  place  to  a  great  degree  on  the 
vecurrence  of  any  considerable  war ; 
and  18  the  nation,  on  the  recurrence 
•f  ti  l<nig  peace,  to  break  faith  with 
^tose  who  supported  them  during  a 
period  of  difliculty  and  danger  ?  The 
first  moment  that  any  invasion  of  the 
fmided  property  takes  place,  is  the 
het  not  only  of  the  faith  and  honour, 
%ut  the  prosperity  and  the  independ- 
tooe  of  England. 

I  It  would  appear  that  Ministers  are 
unable,  even  on  the  plainest  subject 
iHHiiiected  with  finance,  to  avoid  the 
nrinous  tendency  of  their  political 
ftpecnhitions.  They  proposed  to  take 
en  the  Tobacco  Tax  last  session,. 
wthich  burdened  no  one  and  injured 
nor  one ;  and  now  they  resist  the  re- 
dUetion  of  one-Jifth  on  the  sugar  du- 
ties. They  cannot  afford,  they  say, 
to  lose  L.900,000  a^year  to  save  co- 
lotkies  on  the  brink  of  ruin  from  de- 
-Btraction;  but  they  did  not  hesitate 
last  year  to  propose  to  relinquish 
double  that  sum  to  secure  the  ap- 


own  political  madness;  and  yet  they 
refuse  I  But  that  is  what  we  have 
all  along  maintained;  the  colonies 
are  not  represented  in  these  demo- 
cratic days ;  the  mobs  in  the  centre 
of  political  influence  prevail  over  the 
greatest  interest  at  its  extremities, 
because  they  are  the  depositaries  of 
power,  and  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire  must  be  the  consequence. 
This  puts  the  enormous  folly  of 
our  present  rulers  in  their  finance 
measures  in  the  clearest  light.  See- 
ing, as  they  did,  as  they  ought  to 
have  donei,  that  the  national  income 
had  been  declining  at  the  rate  of 
above  a  million  a-year,  since  the 
small-note  act  came  into  operation 
in  1828,  they  should  clearly  have 
made  some  provision  for  that  defi- 
ciency ;  and  seeing  that  their  Reform 
measure  was  evidently  calculated  to 
shake  the  resources  of  the  country 
to  their  foundation,  they  should  have 
provided  a  surplus  to  meet  that  con- 
tingency also.  Instead  of  this,  they 
actually  proposed  a  reduction  of  tax- 


eiuse  of  the  tobacco-chewers  of    ation  in  the  face  of  that  state  of  the 
gland.  The  refusal  of  relief  to  the    finances, to  the  amount  of  L.4,000,000 


West  Indies  is  monstrous.  If  a  new 
tax  were  necessary  in  Britain  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency,  it  should  be  im- 


a-year,  and  were  only  prevented  by 
their  opponents  from  carrying  that 
great  reauction  into  effect ;  and  they 


posed  rather  than'iun  the  risk  of    are  now  astonished  that  the  revenue 
losing  colonies  which  take  off  more    hasfallenofffourmillionsduringtheir 


tkmn  a  third  of  ^e  whole  British  ex- 
ports. Their  case  is  the  more  crying, 
DecailM  they  are  suffering  entirely 
iMldtfr  tiie  consequence  of  British  go- 
vlimment;  weighed  down  with  a  load 
oitaakiaoavf  100  per  cent,  on  all  their 
MrbdUcto',  and  burning  from  the  con- 
M|rnitioti  lighted  by  the  flame  of  Re- 
fotttilsi  -this  country.  Two  months 
jtgb  w^  predicted  that  the  delusion 
of  Reform  and  lanatif^sm  in  the  cen- 


administration !   And  it  is  after  this 
experience  of  their  enormous  error 
in  the  first  effect  of  their  own  reform 
measures,  that  they  still  persist  in 
the  project  of  giving  a  new  consti- 
tution to  the  empire ;  and  peril  the 
fate  of  England  upon  the  ultimatA 
effect  of  meaftuie*  ^\AO[v\i»N^^^^»r 
dy  produced  coiis^^"e»R.«»  ^\^\!ftfcN:^- 
cally  tbe  tevet^^  o\  KXvo^fe  V^^l  «sfi\- 
cipated  from  li\ie\\  ^'ioV^oxi^ 
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A  poet's  dying  HtMN. 


Be  mute  who  will*  who  can, 


Vet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impaaslon*d  voice! 
Me  didst  thou  constttutea  priest  of  thine 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  beliold, 
Rear'd  for  thy  presence ;  therefore  am  I  bound 
To  wonfhip,  here  and  eTory  where. 

Wordsworth. 

The  blue,  deep,  glorious  hearens  !-^I  lift  mine  eye. 
And  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  I  that  I  have  met 

And  own'd  thine  image  in  the  majesty 
Of  their  calm  temple  still ! — that  never  yet 

There  hath  thy  face  been  shrouded  from  my  sight 

By  noontide-blaze,  or  sweeping  storm  of  night : 

I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God ! 

That  now  still  clearer,  from  their  pure  expanse, 

I  see  the  mercy  of  thine  aspect  shine. 
Touching  Death's  features  with  a  lovely  glance 

Of  light,  serenely,  solemnly  divine. 
And  lending  to  each  holy  star  a  ray 
As  of  Ifind  eyes,  that  woo  my  soul  away :  ^ 

I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God ! 

That  I  have  heard  thy  voice,  nor  been  afraid, 
In  the  earth's  garden — 'midst  the  mountains  old, 

And  the  low  thrillings  of  the  forest-shade. 
And  the  wild  sounds  of  waters  uncontrolled. 

And  upon  many  a  desert  plain  and  shore, 

— No  solitude — for  there  1  felt  Thee  more : 

I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God ! 

And  if  thy  Spirit  on  thy  child  hath  shed 

The  gift,  the  vision  of  the  unseal'd  eye. 
To  pierce  the  mist  o'er  life's  deep  meanings  spread, 

To  reach  the  hidden  fountain-urns  that  lie 
Far  in  man's  heart— if  I  have  kept  it  free 
And  pure— a  consecration  unto  Thee : 

I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God ! 

If  my  soul's  utterance  hath  by  Thee  been  fraught 
With  an  awakening  power — if  Thou  hast  made 

Like  the  wing'd  seed,  the  breathings  of  my  thought. 
And  by  the  swift  winds  bid  them  be  convey'd 

To  lands  of  other  lays,  and  there  become 

Native  as  early  melodies  of  home : 

I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God ! 

Not  for  the  brightness  of  a  mortal  wreath, 
Not  for  a  place  'midst  kingly  minstrels  dead. 

But  that  perchance,  a  faint  gale  of  thy  breath, 
A  still  small  whisper  in  my  song  hath  led 

One  struggling  spirit  upwards  to  thy  throne. 

Or  but  one  hope,  one  prayer : — for  this  alone 

I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God ! 

That  I  have  loved — that  I  have  known  the  love 

Which  troubles  in  the  soul  the  tearful  springs, 
Yet,  with  a  colouring  halo  from  above. 

Tinges  and  glorifies  all  earthly  things, 
IVhate'er  its  anguish  or  its  woe  may  be» 
Still  weaving  links  for  intercouise  mi\i  TYie^  \ 

1  bless  Thee,  O  ra^  Of>d\ 
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That  hy  the  passion  of  its  deep  distress, 

And  by  the  o'erflowing  of  its  mighty  prayer. 
And  by  the  yearniiur  of  its  tenderness, 

Too  full  for  wor<£  upon  their  stream  to  bear, 
1  have  been  drawn  still  closer  to  thy  shrine. 
Well-spring  of  love,  the  unfathom'd,  the  divine : 

I  bless  Thee,  O  toy  God! 

That  hope  hath  ne'er  my  heart  or  song  forsaken, 
Hiffh  hope,  which  even  from  mystery,  doubt,  or  dread, 

Cdhniy,  rejoicingly,  the  things  hath  taken. 
Whereby  its  torchlight  for  the  race  was  fed ; 

That  passing  storms  have  only  fann'd  the  fire, 

Whicn  pierced  them  still  with  its  triumphal  spire, 

I  bless  Thee,  O  my  Qod ! 

Now  art  Thou  calling  me  in  every  gale. 

Each  sound  and  token  of  the  dyid^  day ! 
Thou  leav*8t  me  not,  though  earthly  life  grows  palci 

I  am  not  darkly  sinking  to  decay; 
But,  hour  by  hour,  my  soul's  dissolving  shroud 
Melts  off  to  radiance,  as  a  silvery  cloua. 

I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God ! 

And  if  this  earth,  with  all  its  choral  streams. 
And  crowning  woods,  and  soft  or  solemn  skies, 

Aud  mountain-sanctuaries  for  poet's  dreams, 
Be  lovely  still  in  my  departing  eyes ; 

'Tis  not  that  fondly  I  would  linger  here. 

But  that  thy  foot-prints  on  its  dust  appear : 

I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  I 

And  that  the  tender  shadowing  I  behold, 

The  tracery  veining  every  leaf  and  flower. 
Of  glories  cast  in  more  consummate  mould. 

No  longer  vassals  to  the  changeful  hour ; 
That  life^  last  roses  to  my  thoughts  can  bring 
Rich  visions  of  imperishable  spring : 

I  bless  Thee»  O  mj  God ! 

Yes !  the  young  vernal  voices  in  the  skies 
Woo  me  not  oack,  but,  wandering  past  mine  ear, 

Seem  heralds  of  th'  eternal  melodies. 
The  spirit-music,  unperturbed  and  clear; 

The  full  of  soul,  yet  passionate  no  more~- 

— Let  me  too,  joining  those  pure  strains,  adore ! 

I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God ! 

Now  aid,  sustain  me  still  I — to  Thee  I  come. 
Make  Thou  my  dwelling  where  thy  children  are ! 

And  for  the  hope  of  that  immortal  home. 
And  for  thy  Son,  the  bright  and  morning  star, 

The  Sufferer  and  the  Victor-king  of  Death, 

I  bless  Thee  with  my  glad  song's  dying  breath ! 

I  bless  Thee,  O  my  Go4  \ 
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THE  WET  WOOING. 


) 


A  NARRATIVE  OF  NiNETY-EIGHT» 


It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1798, 
when  the  North  of  Ireland  had  set- 
tled down  into  compai'ative  tran- 
quillity, that  I  took  up  my  quarters 
at  Kno  wehead,  the  grazine  farm  of  a 
substantial  relative,  in  the  remote 
pastoral  valley  of  Glen in  An- 
trim. 

The  second  morning  of  my  stay,  I 
had  fished  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  river ;  but  having  broken  my 
top  in  an  unlucky  leap,  was  sitting  in 
impatient  bustle,  lapping  the  frac- 
ture, and  lamenting  my  iirfoi;tune,as 
ever  and  anon  I  would  raise  my  eyes 
and  see  the  fresh  curl  running  past 
my  feet ;  when  I  perceived  by  the 
sudden  blackening  of  the  water,  and 
by  an   ominous  but   indescribable 
sensation  of  the  air,  that  something 
unusual  was  brewing  overhead.    I 
looked  up:  thei*e  it  was,  a  cloud, 
low-hung  and  lurid^  and  stretching 
across  the  whole  northern  side  of  the 
horizon.    I  had  scarce  time  to  ga- 
ther my  clews  and  bobbins  into  a 
hurried  wisp,  and  take  shelter  under 
an  overhanging  bank  hard  by,  when 
down  it  came,  heavy,  hissing,  and 
pelting  the  whole  surface  of  the  ri- 
ver into  spray.    I  drew  myself  close 
to  the  back  of  the  hollow,  where  I 
lay  in  a  congratulatory  sort  of  re- 
verie, watching  the  veins  of  muddy 
red,  as  they  slowly  at  first,  and  then 
impetuously  flowed    through,    and 
finally  displaced  the  dark  spring  wa- 
ter— the  efforts  of  the  beaten  rushes 
and   waterfiags,  as  they    quivered 
and  flapped  aboutunder  the  shower's 
battery — the    gradual    increase    of 
swell  and  turbulence  in  the  river 
opposite ;  and  lower  down,  the  war 
which  was  already  tossing  and  ra- 
ging at  the  conflux,  where 

«  Tombling  brown,  the  burn  came  down, 
And  roar'd  frae  bank  to  brae." 

But  why  do  I  dilate  upon  an  aspect 
thus  wild  and  desolate,  when  I  could 
so  much  more  pleasantly  employ  my 
reader's  and  my  own  mind's  eye 
with  that  which  next  presented  it- 
self? I  confess,  so  pleasant  was  the 
contrast  then»  that  I  atii),  i^  r^callmg 


that  scene  to  memory,  prepare  my- 
self, by  the  renewed  vision  of  its 
dreariness  and  desolation,  for  the 
more  grateful  reception  of  an  image 
than  which  earth  contains  none  love- 
lier— it  was  a  lovely  girl.    She  fled 
thither  for  shelter :   I  did  not  see 
her  until  she  was  close  by  me ;  but 
never  surely  did  man's  eyes  rest  v  on 
a  fairer  apparition.    I  have,  at  this 
instant,  every  lineament  of  the  start- 
led beauty,  as,  drawing  back  with  a 
suppressed  cry  and  gesture  of  alarm, 
she  shrank  from   the    unexpected 
companion  who  stood  by  her  side; 
for  I  had  started  from  my  reverie, 
and  now  presented  myself,  baring 
my  head  in  the  rain  with  involun- 
tary respectfulness  of  gallantry,  and 
half  unconsciously  leading  her  by 
the  hand  into  my  retreat  She  yield- 
ed, blushing  and  confused,  while  I, 
apologizing,  imploring,  and  gaaing 
with  new  admiration  at  every  }ook, 
unstrapped  my  basket,  placed  it  in 
the  least  exposed   corner,   spread 
over  it  my  outside  coat,  and  having 
thus  arranged  a  seat,  (which,  how- 
ever, she  did  not  yet  accept,)  redred 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  reluctantly 
ceasing  to  gaze,  gave  up  my  whole 
faculties  to  wonder — who  could  she 
be?  Her  rich  dress, — velvet  habit,  hat 
and  feathers, — her  patrician  elegance 
of  beauty  and  manner,  at  once  pro- 
claimed her  rank;  but  who  could 

there  be    in  Glen above    the 

homely  class  to  which  my  host  be- 
longed? And  his  daughter.  Miss 
Janet,  was  certainly  a  brilliant  of  a 
very  different  water.  But,  heavens ! 
how  the  water  is  running  down  from 
my  companion's  rich  hair,  and  glis- 
tening upon  her  neck  with  what  a 
breatSing  lustre  ! — "  Oh,  madam, 
let  me  entreat  you,  as  you  value 
your  safety,  use  my  handkerchief 
(and  I  pulled  a  muffler  from  my 
neck)  to  bind  up  and  dry  your  hair. 
Wrap,  I  beseech  you,  your  feet  in 
my^eat-coat;  and  withdraw  farther 
from  the  wind  and  rain." 

One  by  one,  notwithstanding  her 
gracious  refusals,  I  carefully  f ull^lled 
my  iHrescriptions;   and  now  knelt 
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before  her,  lapping  the  skirts  and 
sleeves  of  my  envied  coat  about  the 
little  feet  and  delicate  ankles.    Yet 
it  seemed  to  me  that  she  received 
my  services  rather  with  a  grateful 
condescension,   than,  as  I  desired, 
with  frank  enjoyment  of  them.    So, 
pausing  a  moment  to  account  for 
such  a  manner,  I  recollected,  and 
the   recollection  covered  me   with 
confusion,  that  I  must  have  been,  to 
say  the  least,  as  rough  a  comrade  as 
any  one  need  wish  to  meet  with 
under  a  hedge;  for,  purposing  to 
leave  Ireland  in  another  month  for 
Germany,  I  had,  duriog   the   last 
week,  allowed  my  beard  to  grow  all 
round ;  putting  off  from  day  to  day 
the  forming  of  the  moustache,  to 
which  I  meant  to  reduce  it,  and  so 
had  my  face,  at  no  time  very  smooth, 
now  covered  from  ear  to  ear  with  a 
stubble,  long,  strong,  and  black  as  a 
shoe-brush.   My  broad-brimmed  hat 
was  battered  and  dinted  into  strange- 
ly uncouth   cavities,   and  the   leaf 
hung  flapping  over  my  brows  like  a 
broken  umbrella ;    my  jacket  was 
tinselled  indeed,  but  it  was  with  the 
ancient  scales  of  trout;  my  leathern 
overalls  were  black-glazed  and  grea- 
sy ;  and  ray  whole  equipment  bore, 
I  must  confess,  the  eviuent  signs  of 
an  unexceptionable  rascal. 

Indignant  at  my  unworthy  ap- 
pearance, I  put  myself  upon  my 
mettle ;  and  after  drawing  my  fair 
companion  from  her  intrenchments 
of  shyness  and  hauteur,  succeeded 
In  engaging  her  in  the  fair  field  of  a 
conversation  the  most  animated  and 
interesting,  in  which  it  was  ever 
my  good  fortune  and  credit  to  bear 
a  part.  She  had  at  first,  indeed, 
when  I  began  by  running  a  parallel 
between  our  positions,  explained 
the  circumstances  of  her  bemg  dri- 
ven thither  alone,  in  a  manner  so 
? general,  and  with  such  evident  pain- 
ulness  of  hesitation,  that  I  had 
hardly  expected  a  few  slow  com- 
monplaces at  the  most  Such  wit, 
then,  and  vivacity,  tempered  with 
such  dignified  discretion,  as  she 
evinced,  when  I  turned  the  conversa- 
tion from  what  I  perceived  to  be 
perplexing,  were  by  their  unexpect- 
edness doubly  delightful. 

Tin^e  and  the  tempest  swept  on 
equally  unheeded;  topic  induced 
topic,  smile-  challenged  smWe,  and 
Woen  a$  last^  in  obedience  to   her 


wishes,  I  looked  towards  the  north 
to  see  whether  the  sky  were  clear- 
ing, I  only  prayed  that  it  might  rain 
on  till  sunset,  when  I  might  accom- 
pany her  to  her  home,  which,  to  my 
surprise,  I  leai'ned  was  within  a  few 
miles,  although  I  did  not  ascertain 
exactly  where.  My  prayers  were  . 
likely  enough  to  be  fulfilled;  the 
sky  was  still  one  rush  of  rain — but, 
heaven  and  earth !  the  river  had  over- 
flowed its  banks  above :  a  broad 
sheet  of  water  was  sailing  down  the 
hollow  behind ;  and  there  we  were, 
no  human  habitation  within  sight,  in 
the  midst  of  a  tempest,  between  two 
rapid  rivers,  with  no  better  shelter, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  Lammas 
flood,  than  the  hollow  of  a  bank 
which  might  be  ten  feet  under  wa- 
ter in  an  hour. 

I  ran  down  the  back  of  the  hill  to 
the  edge  of  the  interposing  flood ;  a 
stunted  tree  was  in  the  middle,  the 
fork  of  which  I  knew  was  as  high  as 
my  shoulder ;  a  mass  of  weeds  and 
briars  was  already  gathered  against 
it;  the  water  bad  raised  them  with- 
in a  foot  of  the  first  branch  ;  then  I 
might  still  ford  a  passage ;  no  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost ;  I  ran  back  for 
the  lady,  but  met  her  half-way  in 
wild  alarm,  her  head  bare,  her  beau- 
tiful hair  shaken  out  into  the  blast, 
her  hands  clasped,  and  her  figure 
just  sinking.    I  caught  her  in  my 
arms,  and  bore  her  forward  with  all 
my  speed ;  but  before  I  again  reach- 
ed the  sweeping  inundation,  insen- 
sibility had  released  her  from  the 
terrors  of  our  passage. 

I  dashed  in,  holding  her  across 
my  body,  with  her  head  resting  on 
my  shoulder ;  the  first  step  took 
me  to  the  knee.  I  raised  my  bur- 
den and  plunged  forward ;  the  wa- 
ter rose  to  my  haunches.  I  lifted 
her  again  across  my  breast,  rushed 
on,  and  sank  to  the  waist.  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  long  support  a  dead 
weight  in  that  position ;  so  lowering 
her  limbs  into  the  water,  I  profited 
by  that  relief,  and  reached  the  tree. 

The  flood  had  now  covered  me  to 
the  breast,  and  the  lady's  neck  and 
bosom  were  all  that  remained  unim- 
mersed.  I  leaned  against  the  old 
trunk,  and  breathed  myself.  I  rai- 
sed her  drooping  head  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  pressed  tcv^  ^ei^XaV^t 
forehead ;  bul  weViivct  \y^  x^syt  «^^ 
lid  moved.     \  ca\x\^  xkox.  \av\.  ^^» 
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upon  her  face ;  it  lay  among  the 
long  floating  tresses  and  turbu- 
lent eddies,  ndr  as  the  water's  own 
lily,  and  as  unconscious.  My  heart 
warmed  to  the  lovely  beii^,  and  I 
bent  over  her,  kissing  her  Hps,  and 
pressing  her  bosom  to  mine,  with  an 
affection  so  straneely  strong,  that  I 
might  have  stood  mus  till  escape  had 
been  impossible,  but  that  the  rustling 
of  the  rubbish,  as  it  crept  up  the  rug- 
ged stump  with  the  rise  ot  the  wa- 
ters, caught  my  ear — a  thunderbolt 
smoulderm^  at  my  feet  could  not 
have  souncted  so  horrible— all  my 
fresh  aff<Bctions  rushed  back  to  my 
heart  in  multiplied  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  their  new-found  treasure — 
I  started  from  my  resting-place,  and 
swinging  back  the  long  hair  from  my 
eyes,  once  more  breasted  the  stream 
with  clenched  teeth  and  dripping 
brows.  But  still  as  farther  I  advan- 
ced, the  water  grew  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  the  current  split  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  twisted  through 
my  legs,  still  stronger  and  stronger. 
Lumps  of  black  moss,  dried  peats, 
and  heavy  sods,  now  struck  me,  and 
tumbled  on ;  while  wisps  of  yellow 
grass  and  lon^  straws  doubled  across 
my  body  and  entangled  me.  My 
limbs  wavered  at  every  step,  as  I 
strained  and  writhed  them  through 
the  current  I  gave  way — I  was  half 
lifted — the  river  and  the  bum  met 
not  a  hundred  yards  below — had  I 
had  the  strength  of  ten  men,  I  could 
not  have  supported  her  through  that 
tumult — every  step  swerved  towai*ds 
the  conclusion  of  at  least  her  exist- 
ence; yet  with  love  tenfold  did  I 
now  press  her  to  my  heart,  and  with 
tenfold  energy  struggle  to  make  good 
her  rescue — her  eyes  opened  —  I 
murmured  prayers,  comforts,  and 
endearments — she  saw  the  red  tor- 
rent around,  the  tawny  breakers  be- 
fore, the  black  storm  overhead ;  but 
she  saw  love  in  my  eye,  she  heard  it 
in  my  words ;  and  there,  within  her 
probable  death-bed,  and  in  the  em- 
brace of  her  probable  companion  in 
death,  she  was  wooed  among  the 
waters,  and  was  won.  Another  ef- 
fort— but  the  eddy  swung  me  round, 
and  I  had  given  up  all  as  lost,  save 
my  interest  in  that  perishing  girl ; 
when  suddenly  I  heard,  through  the 
dashing  of  waves  and  the  hissme  of 
xaizi^  the  hoarse  cry  of  a  man,  '*  (Jou- 
rag^e^boldup,  siv^thiB  way,  hallool" 


I  turned,  half  thinkbg  it  ImagtBatidli, 
but  there  I  really  saw  a  man  Up  t6 
the  breast  in  the  flood,  supporting 
with  arms  and  shoulders  a  powetnu 
black  horse  which  he  urged  acrott 
the  current  Another  minute,  and  I 
stood  firm  behind  the  breakwater' 
they  formed  at  my  side.  My  dear 
charge  had  again  fainted ;  he  assisted 
me  to  raise  her  to  the  saddle ;  but 
suddenly  as  he  looked  at  her,  he  ut-  * 
tered  a  wild  cry  of  astonishment,  and 
kissing  and  embracing  her,  exclaim- 
ed, ''My  Madeline,  my  daughter,  my 
dear  child  I— Why,  sir,  how  is  this  P* 

**  Oh,  sir,  the  river  is  rising  a  foot 
a-minute— take  the  bridle,  I  beseech 
you,  and  let  me  support  the  lady  and 
the  horse's  flank — I  will  explain  all 
when  she  is  out  of  danger."*^  So  say- 
ing, I  laid  m^  shoulder  to  the  work' 
and  urged  him  on ;  we  had  an  easier 
task,  and  in  another  minute  succeed- 
ed in  getting  safe  out  of  tliat  perilous 
passage. 

I  now  looked  at  our  preserver;  he 
was  a  handsome,  tall,  and  vigorous 
man,  about  forty ;  evidently  a  soldier 
and  gentleman.  He  lifted  his  daug^ 
ter  from  the  saddle ;  and  while  I  re- 
counted the  particulars  of  her  adven- 
ture, unclasped  her  habit  and  chafed 
her  forehead;  but  all  was  of  no 
avail.  He  looked  distractedly,  first 
at  his  daughter  and  then  at  me ;  and 
after  a  pause  of  contending  emotions, 
rose,  laid  her  across  the  pomm^, 
placed  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 
turning  to  me  said,  **  I  am  embarrass^ 
ed  by  many  circumstances — take  my 
blessings  for  tiiis  day's  help— and  f(H*-> 
get  us. 

"  I  can  never  forget" 

''Then  take  this  trifling  remem- 
brance." He  pulled  a  ring  from  hit 
finger  and  handed  it  to  me ;  l^rew 
himself  into  the  saddle;  placed  his 
daughter  across  his  body,  and  cry- 
ing, ere  I  could  say  a  word  for  sheer 
amazement,  "  Farewell,  farewell  I" 
and  once  more,  with  some  emotion, 
"  Farewell,  sir,  and  may  God  bleaa 
you !"  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
dashed  off  at  full  speed  for  a  pass 
which  leads  into  the  wild  count^  of 
the  Misty  Braes. 

mi  they  disappeared  among  the 
hills,  I  stood  watcninjg  them  from  the 
bank  where  they  had  left  me,  bare- 
headed, numbed,  and  indignant;  w\ik 
the  tain  «tUl  peltAna  on  me,  and  the 
ring  >)etweeii  m^  fe\%«t%»  \\.  ^^]i  ^ 
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cotiljr  diamond;  I  pitched  it  after 
him  with  a  curse,  ana  bent  my  weary 
way  towards  Knowehead,  a  distance 
of  full  five  miles,  in  a  maze  of  un- 
certainty and  speculation.  She  had  not 
told  her  name,  and  she  seemed  to  de- 
sire a  concealment  of  her  residence ; 
her  father's  conduct   more   plain- 
ly erinced  the  same  motive ;  many 
of  the  heads  of  the  rebellion  were 
still  lurking  with  their  families  among 
the  mountains  of  Ulster ;  the  only 
house  in  the  direction  they  had  ta- 
ken, at  all  likely  to  be  the  retreat  of 
respectable  persons,   was  the    old 
Grange  of  Moyabel ;  and  it  was  the 
property  of  a  eentleman  then  abroad, 
but  connected  with  all  the  chief  Ca- 
tiiolic  rebels  in  the  North.    All  this 
made  me  naturally  conclude  that 
these  were  some  of  that  unhappy 
party ;  and  when  I  considered  that 
both  daughter  and  father  had  been 
riding  from  different  quarters  to  the 
same  destination — for,  as  well  as  I 
could  surmise  from  her  vague  ac- 
count of  herself,  she  had  left  the  ser- 
vant, behind  whom  she  had  come  so 
far,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  her  father, 
who    had   promised   to  join  them 
there.    I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself 
of  tiieir  beine  only  on  their  way  to 
Moyabel;  and  I  therefore  determmed 
not  to  create  suspicion  by  making 
useless  enquiries  as  to  the  present 
family  there,  but  to  take  the  nrst  op^ 
portunity  of  judging  for  myself  of  the 
hew  comers.    But  how  after  such  a 
dismissal  introduce  myself?  Here  lay 
the  difficulty;  and  beyond  this  I  could 
fix  on  nothing,  so  with  a  heavy  heart 
I  climbed  the  hill  before  my  kins- 
man's house,  and  presented  myself 
at  the  wide  door  of  the  kitchen,  just 
as  the  twilight  was  darkening  down 
into  night 

I  found  my  host  sitting  as  was 
his  wont ;  his  nightcap  on  his  head, 
his  long  staff  m  his  hand,  and 
two  greyhounds  at  his  feet,  behind 
the  m^  upon  his  oaken  settle.  "  I'm 
thinkin',  Willie,"  he  began  as  he  saw 
me  enter  —  **  I'm  thinkin'  ye  hae 
catched  a  wet  sark. — Janet,  lass,  fetch 
your  cusin  a  dram — Nane  o'  your 
piperly  smellin'  bottles,"  cried  he,  as 
she  produced  some  cordials  in  an  an- 
cient liquor-stand—*'  Nane  o'  your 
auld  wife's  jaupe  for  ane  o'  my  name 
— ^fetch  something  purpose-like ;  for 
when  my  nevoy  has  changed  hlmsell, 
welJbae  a  Btoup  o*  wmakj^  and  a 


crack  thegiUier."  In  a  few  minutes 
I  was  seated  in  dry  clothes,  before  a 
bowl  of  punch  and  a  blazing  fire,  be- 
side the  G^d  gentleman  on  his  oaken 
sofa.  At  any  other  time  I  would  have 
enjoyed  the  scene  with  infinite  sa- 
tisfaction ;  for  Uie  national  tipple,  in 
my  mind,  dnnks  nowhere  so  plea- 
santly as  on  a  bench  behind  the  broad 
hearth-stone  of  such  a  kitchen-hall  as 
my  friend's.  Our  smaller  gentry  had, 
it  is  true,  long  since  betaken  them- 
selves to  their  parlours  and  their 
drawing-rooms;  and  the  steams  of 
whisky-punch  had  already  risen  with 
the  odours  of  bohea,  and  the  smoke 
of  seaborne  coals,  to  the  damask 
hangings  and  alabaster  cornices  of 
many  high- ceiled  and  stately  apart- 
ments. Yet  there  were  still  some  of 
the  old  school,  who,  like  my  good 
friend,  continued  to  make  their  head- 
quarters, after  the  ancient  fashion, 
among  their  own  domestics,  and  be- 
hind their  own  hearth-stone ;  for  in 
all  old  houses  the  fire  is  six  feet  at 
least  from  the  gable,  and  the  space 
between  is  set  apart  for  the  homely 
owner. 

It  was  strange,  then,  that  I,  who 
hitherto  had  so  intensely  relished 
such  a  scene,  should  be  so  absent 
now  that  it  was  spread  round  me  in 
its  perfection.  The  peat  and  bog- 
fir  fire  before  me,  and  the  merry 
fiaces  glistening  through  the  white 
smoke  beyond;  the  chimney  over- 
head, like  some  great  minster  bell 
(the  huge  hanging  pot  for  the  clap- 
per); the  antlers,  broadsword,  and 
sporting  tackle  on  the  wall  behind ; 
the  goodly  show  of  fat  flitches  and 
briskets  around  me  and  above,  and 
that  merry  and  wise  old  fellow,  glass 
in  hand,  with  endless  store  of  good 
stories,  pithy  sayings,  and  choice 
points  of  humour,  by  my  side ;  yet 
with  all  I  sat  melancholy  and  ill  at 
ease.  In  vain  did  the  rare  old  man 
tell  me  his  best  marvels ;  how  he 
once  fought  with  Tom  Hughes,  a 
wild  Welshman,  whom  he  met  in  a 
perilous  journey  through  the  forests 
of  Cheshire;  how  Tom  would  not 
let  go  his  grip  when  he  had  him 
down  ("whilk  was  a  foul  villainy;") 
and  how  he  had  to  roll  into  a  run- 
ning water  before  he  could  get 
loose  ("  whilk  shewed  the  savage 
natur  of  thae  meu^\^<«^%\s«sV^«rvvQ!^«^^ 
In  yviVL  Yk^  to\^  xo,^  ^^'^x.  "^^uw^ 
jest,  \iO¥r  m^  \gc«sASnS^«t  ^   «aR 
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wiled  the  siic  excbemeii  into  a  lone 
house,  and  then  gaed  in  himsell,  and 
pyed  them  through  the  windows, 
whilk  cleared  the  country-side  o* 
that  vermin  as  lang  as  aula  Redriti;s 
was  to  the  fore."    In  vain  he  told 
me  how  his  old  do^  Stretcher  hunt- 
ed the  black  hare  from  Dunmoss  to 
Skyboe.    I  left  him  in  the  subtlest 
of  the  doubles,  and  in  another  mi- 
nute was  in  the  penthouse  of  clay, 
the  river  boiling  at  my  feet,  and  the 
rain  rushing  round  my  head;  but 
before  me  were  the  rich  delighted 
eyes  and  quickening  features  of  my 
unknown  beauty.    Again  I  bore  her 
through  the  flood ;  again  I  bent  over 
her,  and  pressed  her  to  my  breast, 
and  once  more  in  fancy  I  had  felt 
the  thrill  of  her  returned  embrace ; 
once  more  I  had  kissed  her  lips,  and 
once  more  we  had  vowed  to  live  or 
die  together,  when  I  was  startled 
from  my  reverie  by  a  question  which 
the  unsuspecting  old  man  ivas  now 
repeating  for  the  third  time.  I  stam- 
mered an  excuse,  and  roused  myself 
to  the  hearing  of  another  excellent 
jest;  but  what  it  might  have  been  1 
know  not,  for  the  entrance  of  a  young 
labourer,  an  old  acquaintance  of  my 
own,  with  whom  he  had  business, 
cut  it  short.    "  Aleck,"  be  said, "  get 
ready  to  set  out  for  the  fair  upon 
the  morn'se'en;  and,  Aleck,  my  man, 
keep  yoursell  out  o'  drink  and  fecht- 
in' — and,  my  bonny  man,  Vm  say- 
ing, the  neist  time  ye  gang  a  courtin' 
to  the  Grange,  (I  pricked  up  my  ears 
all  at  once,)  see  that  ye're  no  ta'en 
for  ane  o'  thae  rebel  chiels,  wha, 
they  say,  are  burrowin'   e'en  noo 
about  the  auld  wa*s  as  thick  as  mice 
in  a  meal-ark." — "But  Aleck,"  croon- 
ed   old    Mause    from    the    corner, 
"  whilk  ane  o'  the  lasses  are  you  for?" 
This  was  enough.   I  watched  my  op- 
portunity, slipped  out  to  the  stable, 
found  Aleck,  who  had  retreated  thi- 
ther in   his  confusion,  and,    point- 
blank,  proposed  that  he  shoula  take 
me  with  him  that  very  night,  and  in- 
troduce me  to  one  of  the  girls  at 
Moyabel,  as  I  longed  to  have  an 
hour's  courting  after  the  old  fashion 
before  I  left  the  country.     I  con- 
cluded by  offering  him  a  handsome 
consideration,  which,  however,  he 
refused;  but,   sitting  down   in  the 
manner,  began  to  consider,  ipy  pro- 
posal, with  such  hc^^d-scr^jbciij^g  and 
flfiJJ'bJtJng,  as  comrmed  me  in  mj 


opinion  that  there  was  souif^thi^ 
mysterious  about  the  fai^^'c^,  jwe 
Grange.     '*  Master  Williamy*^^  ^i^,a 
he  at  last,  '<  I  canna  refuse  ye^  ^<^, 
you  gaun  awa',  maybe  jjiever  ;tQ>ep' 
a  lass  o*  your  ain  country  again. ji^l^JUt 
ye  maun  promise  never  to  spj^^k 
o'  whatever  ye  may  see  stranB^&pot 
the  hoose;  for,  atween  ourseijs*  tbJBre. 
are  anes  expeckit  there  this  veira' 
night  wha's  names  wadna  cannlly 
bear  tellin';  and  Jeanie  trusts  m^^ 
and  I  maunna  beguile  her ;  but  th^ 
waters  are  out,  and  we  will  hae.  a. 
lang  and  cauld  tramp  throug^h  Uie 
bogs,  sae  get  a  di-ap  o'  somethjtn'  ibr 
the  road,  and  Fll  hae  Tam  HefrQ^'fi 
Sunday  suit  ready  for  you  after .b^d" 
time.    Saul !  ye'U  mak  a  bra v  Rea- 
ver wi*  the  beard ;  and  wi'  a'  yjj^wr 
Englified  discoorsin',  ye  can  (a^.^ 
like  a  Christian  as  ever  when  yi^jil 
— Nanny   will    think    hei-seU  fiijil 
at  last ;  but   ye 
crouse  wi'  Nanny, 
I  promised  every 

patiently  till  the  family  had  gone.^b' 
rest ;  found  Aleck  true  to  his  ei^sag^- 
ment ;  put  on  the  clothes  he  ha(),pyep 
pared,  and  we  stole  out  about  mic(- 
night. 

It  was  pitch  dark,  but  fair  .  and 
calm ;  so,  with  the  hopes  of  gettij!^ 
to  our  journey's  end  not  wet  above 
the  knee,  we  commenced  stun^bling 
and  bolting  along  the  great  stbjaes 
and  ruts  of  the  causeway;  this,  yjrfi 
cleared  without  any  accident,  farther 
than  my  slipping  once  into  the  ditch, 
and  now  found  ourselves  upon  the 
open  hill-side,  splashing  freely  over 
the  soaked  turf  and  slippery  path- 
way.     I  was  in  high   spirits,  and 
though  squirting  the  black  puddle  to 
my  knees  at  every  step,  and  seeing 
no  more  of  the  road  I  was  to  travel 
on  than  another  one  in  advance,  yet 
faced  onward  with  great  gaiety  and 
good  humour.      After  some   time, 
however,  Aleck  began  snufBqg.  the 
air,  and,  with  evident  concern,  anr 
nouuccd  the  approach  of   a  n^is.^ 
w^hich  soon  thickened  into  percepti- 
bility to  me  also.    Our  path^  whicn 
hitherto  had  swept   across   fc>heep- 
grazing  uplands  and  graf^sy  ki^qlW, 
now  began  to  thread  deep  .ru^hy 
bottoms^  with  here  and  ther.^.^^.cj^u^- 
king  spot  of  ouagmire^  o^  a^Q^^t^k"' 
stream,  which  I  knew  l^y  ijfj^  ,col, 
water  running  bharp'bj^ic^,^9i^djMr 
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about  my  legs — for  the  mist  made  all  sidfl^ng   out  somethiDg  between  a 
bo'  daAf  that  I  can  only  give  a  blind  howl  and  a  halloo ;  for  he  also  had 
man's   description.    The  way  now  got  into  the  water,  and  could  not  find 
became  more  intricate  and  broken,  bottom  any  where  but  on  the  spot 
but  still  I  followed  Aleck  cheerily,  he  occupied.    He  could  not  swim  a 
pushing  through  all  obstacles,  and  stroke.     There  was  nothing  for  it 
thinking  only  of  the  best  measures  but  to  go  back  and  rescue  him.  The 
to  be  tSken  when  we  should  arrive  unexpectedness  alone  of  my  first  dip 
at  Moyabel,  when  I  suddenly  per-  had  caused  my  confusion.  That  was 
ceived  that  my  footsteps  were  tread-  gone  off,  and  I  again  plunged  reso- 
ing  down  the  long  wet  grass  and  lutely  into  the  river,  which  I  now 
heavy  sedge  itself,  and  that  any  dis-  could  discern  grey  in  the  clearing 
tinct  pathway  no  longer  remained  to  mist.    A  few  strokes  brought  me  to 
guide  us.    I  began  to  doubt  Aleck's  where  the  poor  fellow  stood,  with 
knowledge  of  the  road,  which  be  still  his  arms  extended  upon  the  water, 
maintained  to  be  unshaken ;  but  the  and  bis  neck  stretched  to  the  utmost 
next  two  steps  settled  the  matter,  by  to  keep  it  out  of  his  mouth.   I  knew 
bringing  us  both  up  to  the  middle  in  the  danger  of  taking  an  alarmed  man 
a  running  river.    We  scrambled  out  of  greater  weight  and  strength  than 
without  saying  a  word,  Aleck  being  myself  upon  my  back ;  ana  there- 
sOent  from  confusion,  and  I  fearing  fore,  comforting  him  with  assurances 
to  Increase  it  by  reproaches.    He  be-  of  safety,  I  tried,  in  all  directions,  for 
gan  to  grope  about  for  the  path  we  bottom,  which  at  last  I  found,  and  ha- 
nad  come  by;  and  finding  what  he  ving  sounded  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
thought  our  track,  pursued  it  a  few  the  opposite  side,  returned,  and  with 
steps  to  the  right.    I  thought  I  had  some  aifficulty  succeeded  in  guiding 
it  to  the  left,  and  began  to  explore  in  and  supporting  him  across. 
that  direction.    •*  Hallo  I  where  are        The  mist  was  now  rapidly  thinning 
you  now  ?"  I  cried,  as  I  missed  him  away,  and  I  could  distiDguish  the 
from  my  side.  He  answered  "Here,"  high  bank  black  against  the  sky.    It 
from  a  considerable  distance  lower  was  a  joyful  sight,  and  induced,  by 
down.     "  Where?"  I  repeated.—  a  natural  association,  the  pleasant 
•*  Hereawa,"  he  answered. — **  Here-  thought   of  the  •  comforter  in    my 
awa,  thereawa,  wandering  Willie,"  pockets  I  took  a  mighty  dram  :  then 
I  hummed  in  bitter  jollity,  as  I  pro-  feeling  for  Aleck's  head,  (he  had 
ceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  lain  down,  streaming   like    Father 
**  Her eawa, thereawa,  baud  your  way  Nile  in  the  pictures,  among  the  rushes 
hame/'  when— squash,  crash,  bolt,  at  my  feet),  I  directed  the  bottle's 
heels  over  head — plump  I  went  over  mouth  to  his.  He  had  been  making  his 
a  brow  into  a  very  Devil's  Punch-  moan  in  an  under  whine  ever  since 
Bowl ;    for  bottom   I  found  none,  I  first  heard  him  lamenting  his  con- 
though  shot  from  the  bank  with  the  dition  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  no 
impetus  of  an  arrow.    Down  I  went,  sooner  did  his  lips  feel  the  smooth  in- 
the  water  closing  over  me  in  strata  sinuator's  presence,  than  (his  tongue 
and  substrata,  each  one  colder  than  being  put  out  of  the  way)  they  closed 
•the  other,  till  I  expected  to  find  my  with  instinctive  affection,  and  went 
head    at  last  clashing  against   the  together  when  the  long  embrace  was 
youne  ice  wedges  of  a  preternatural  past,  with  a  smack  quite  cheering. 
frost  below,    i  sunk  at  least  fifteen  Then  slowly  rising,  and  fetching  a 
feet  before  I  could  collect  my  ener-  deep  sigh  as  he  gaSiered  himself  to- 
gles  and  turn.    I  thought  1  would  gether,  "  Lord,  Lord,"  said  he,  "  I'm 
never  reach  the  top.    To  it  at  last  I  nane  the  waur  o'  that.    But,  Master 
came,  sputtering,  blown,  and  fairly  William,  to  tell  God's  truth,  I  dinna 
frightened.    I  never  waited  to  con-  ken  whaur  we  are.    That  we  hae 

siuer  my  course,  but  striking  despe-  crossed  Glen water,  or  the  Hill- 

rately  out,  swam  straight  forward,  head  burn,  or  the  Marcher's  dyke, 

till  I  came  bump  against  the  bank.  I'm*  positive  sure ;  but  whilk  I'm  no 

I  clambered  up,  and  listened.    The  just  equal  to  say — but  there's  some- 

firat  sound  I  could  distinguish,  after  thin'  black  atweon  us  and  the  lift ; 

the  bubbling  and  hissing   left  my  IJudgeittobe'D\xxkTSi^^%Q»^\\ti\V'C^ 

can,  was  A)eck'B  voice  nearly  before  lia:tid-  bti  to  \t,  «xi^  >»r^  \n»»x!L  ^^^w 

A^  oa  the  opposite  Bide,    He  was  ebifte  io  Viggvx  vj^'^r   ^q  wfvTk^Oo-^ 
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led  me  forward  in  tlie  direction  of  beat  of  lioofs  on  the  greensward^  and 

what  teemed  to  me  also  a  distent  soon  after,  the  figures  of  tWDmoiinl« 

hill ;  Imt  l>eing  occupied  in  placing  ed  men. 

my  footsteps,  I  had  eeased  to  look  at  The  sides  of  die  oldmoatwere  ore^> 

it»  when  all  at  once  there  was  a  crush  grown  with  furze  and  brambles,  ttd 

d^  leaves  about  my  head,  and  I  found  we  stole  into  this  cover  as  they  ep, 

myself  under  a  green  tree.    **  When  proached.    The  foremost  lH>re  the 

will  this  weary  niffht  of  error  have  light,  was  armed  at  all  pointe,.  and 

an  end  ?"  I  mentally  exclaimed ;  but  mounted  on  a  fresh  horse.   I  started 

was  surprised  by  Aleck  taking  my  with  exultation  where  I  lay*>-he  was 

hand,  rubbing  the  palm  along  the  A«r  father.    His  companion's  black 

rough  stem,  and  asking  in  an  elate  breeches  and  canting  seat  proclaim- 

tone  what  I  felt  ?    **  A  damnably  ed  a  priest.    They  were  conversing 

rough  bark,"  growled  I;  '''what  do  as  thev  passed.    "Another  month, 

you  mean  ?"    He  cut  a  caper  full  good  father,  and  we  will  be  behind 

three  feet  into  the  air.    "  Here  is  a  the  bastions  of  Belle  Isle ;  were  it  not 

pleasant  occurrence  now — this  rascal  for  my  Madeline's  sake,  I  would  make 

18  drunk — he  will  roll  into  the  next  it  six ;  but  this  bloodhound  httving 

ditch  and  suffocate — I  shall  be  the  been  slipped  upon  us" —  The  sounds 

death  of  the  poor  fellow — I  shall  lose"  were  here  lost  in  the  trampling  of 

— ^here  he  broke  my  agreeable  medi-  their  horses ;  I  heard  the  man  of  masses 

tations.    '^  Til  tell  you  how  it  was,  mumble    something  in  reply,   aAd 

Master  William ;  Jeanie  and  I  were  they  wheeled  out  of  hearing  up  the 

partners  at  the  shearing  ("  Evidently  rugged  pathway  to  the  bridge.  **  Now 

drunk,"  thought  I,)  and  I  canna  tell  mind  your  promise.  Master  William," 

how  it  was,  (*'  I  well  believe  you —  said  Aleck,  as  we  rose  and  proceeded 

you  can  not — but  'twas  all  my  own  to  the  house.  We  soon  arrived  there  j 

folly,"  I  muttered,)  but  I  found  the  and  he  led  me  to  a  low  wing,  repeat^ 

maid  in  a  sair  fluster  that  e'en  when  ing  his  cautions,  and,  in  answ^  tomy 

we  parted  :  ("  You'll  be  in  sorer  flus-  questions,  denying  all  knowledge  of 

ter  presently  if  I  begin  to  you— you  the  strangers.    Placing  me  behmd  a 

drunken  idiot  I"  was  ^  my  running  low  wall,  he  now  stole  forward^  and 

commentary,)  and  sae  just  as  I  came  tapped  at  a  window,  and  presently  I 

by  this  auld  thorn" — "  Then  you  do  heard  the  inmates  moving  and  whls- 

know  where  you  are— do  you  ?"    I  pering.    The  door  was  soon  opened, 

cried  aloud.—"  Sure  enough,"  said  and  a  parley  took  place,  in  whi(^  I 

he,  "  for  didn't  I  carve  my  heart  wi'  heard  my  assumed  name  made  ho- 

Jeanie's  heuk  stuck  out  through  it  nourable  mention  of  by  my  intruder. 

that  very  night ;  and  isna  it  here  to  He  led  me  forward,  pushed  me  gent- 

this  minute  ?" — "  Oh,  ho,  lead  on  ly  before  him,  and  I  found  myself  in 

then,  in  God's  name;  but  tell  me  a  dark  passage,  soft  hands  welcomin;^ 

where  we  are,  and  how  far  we  have  me,  and  warm  breath  playing  on  my 

to  go." — **  Why,"  said  he, "  the  bridge  cheek. 

is  just  a  step  overby  that  we  ought  The  door  was  closed,  and  we  were 

to  hae  crossed ;  and  troth,  I  wonner  led  into  a  wide  rude  apartment,  dim 

a  dishfu'  at  mysell  for  no  kennin'  the  in  the  low  glow  of  a  heap  of  emberF. 

black  moss  and  the  dolochan's  hole  A  splinter  of  bogwood  was  soon 

that  we  hae  just  come  through  ;  for  kindled,  and  by  its  light  I  saw  that 

I  hae  cut  turf  in  the  ane,  and  weshed  we  had  been  conducted  by  two  girls, 

in  the  ither,  since  I  was  the  bouk  o'  One,  whom  fi*om  her  attention  to 

a  peat— but  here  we  are  at  the  end  Aleck  I  concluded  to  be  her  of  the 

o'  the  causey  that  will  take  us  to  the  reaping-hook,  was  a  pretty  interesting 

Grange."     We  entered  on  a  raised  soft  maiden.    The  other,  however, 

and  moated  bank,  which  crossed  a  had  attractions  of  a  very  different 

mossy  flat  to  the  old  house ;  but  ere  class :  fine-featured,  dark-eyed,  coal- 

we  had  advanced  a  dozen  steps,  there  black-haired  and  tall;  as  she  stood, 

suddenly  appeared  a  light  moving  her  right  hand  holding  the  rude  torch 

about,  and  giving  occasional  glimpses  over  her  head,  while  the  left  gather- 

of  the  white  walls  and  thick  trees  ed  the  folds  of  a  long  cloak  under 

at  the  further  end ;  it  then  came  her  bosom,  with  her  eyes  of  coy  e»- 

Bteadiljr  and  swiftly  towards  us;  I  pectation  and  merry  amasement,  tdie 
eouJd  presently  distinguish  the  duU    seemed  mote  KliEi^  *A«^  oi  ^Ti9tKMe% 
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dauglUer  in  aome  old  romance,  than  a  figure  the  moat  extraordinary  ttand- 

a  menial  va  a  moorland  farm-house,  ing  at  the  further  end  of  tibe  apari- 

I  attempted  to  salute  her,  but  she  ment   A  blanket  covered  the  shoul- 

held  me  at  bay  with  her  hand.  '*  Hech,  ders ;  the  feet  and  legs  were  bare ;  a 

•lad!  ye're  no  blate — is  it  knievin'  red  handkerchief  was  tied  about  the 

tcoots*  ye  tl^ink  ye  are  ?   But,  my  head ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  although 

stars  I  ye  are  as  droukit  as  if  ye  had  the  hairy  neck  and  whiskers  argued 

been  through  a' the  pools  o' the  bum  I  him  a  man,  yet  was  he  from  the 

Sit  down,  my  jo,  till  we  dry  ye ;  and  waist  to  the  knees  clad  in  a  petticoat  I 

be  qu'et  till  I  get  a  fire."    Peats  and  I  started  to  my  feet,  visions  of 

bogwood  were  now  heaped  upon  the  sleepwalkers  and  lunatics  thronging 

hearth ;  and  kneeling  down  upon  the  through  my  imagination,  but  was 

broad  stone,  she  began  puffing  away  caught  hold  of  by  Nanny,  who,  sha- 

with  her  pretty  puckered  mouth ;  king  with  suppressed  laughter,  whis- 

partly,  I  suppose,  because  there  are  pered  me,  while  the  tears  ran  out 

no  bellows  in  Glen— ;  and  partly,  and  danced  upon  her  long  lashes  for 

I  took  it  for  granted,  to  afford  me  an  very  fun,  that  it  was  only  precious 

opportunity  of  kneeling  beside  and  Aleck,  **  wham  Jeanie  had  cled  in 

preeing  it  The  smoke  now  rose  be-  her  bit  wyliecoat,  since  she  dauredna 

.fore  me  in  thick  volumes,  and  for  a  wake  the  hoose  to  look  for  aught 

while  I  lost  sight  of  Aleck  and  his  else ;"  then,  laying  her  hand  upon 

Jeanie.  By  and  by,  however,  on  rai-  my  shoulder   (and  the  wet  oozed 

.sing  my  head,  I  started  back  at  seeing  from  between  her  fingers),  she  pro- 


'*  '*  Knieving  trottts**  (they  caU  it  tickling  in  England)  is  good  sport.     You  go  to 

a  stony  shallow  at  night,  a  companion  bearing  a  torch ;  then,  stripping  to  the  thighs 

and  shoulders,  wade  In  ;  grope  with  your  hands  under  the  stones,  sods,  and  other 

'  harbourage,  till  you  find  your  game,  then  grip  him  in  your  *'  knieve,"  and  tost  him 

ashore. 

I  remember,  when  a  boy,  carrying  the  splits  for  a  servant  of  the  family,  called  Sam 
Wham.     Now  Sam  was  an  able  young  fellow,  well-boned  and  willing ;  a  hard- 
headed  cudgel-player,  and  a  marvellous  tough  wrestler,  for  he  had  a  backbone  like  a 
teiuserpent ;  this  gained  him  the  name  of  the  Twister  and  Twiner.  He  had  got  into 
the  river,  and  with  his  back  to  me,  was  stooping  over  a  broad  stone,  when  something 
bfdted  from  under  the  bank  on  which  I  stood,  right  through  his  legs.     Sam  fell  with 
a  great  splash  upon  bis  face,  but  in  falling  jammed  whatever  it  was  against  the  stone. 
:"  Let  go.   Twister,"   shouted  I,  "  *tis  an  otter,  he  will  nip  a  finger  off  you.**— « 
."  Whisht,**  sputtered  he,  as  he  slid  his  hand  under  the  water ;  *'  May  I  never  read  a 
text  agaiU}  if  he  isna  a  sawmont  wi'  a  shouther  like  a  bog  !** — "  Grip  him  by  the 
gills.  Twister,**  cried  I. — "  Saul  will  I  !**  cried  the  Twiner ;  but  just  then  there  was 
a  heave,  a  roll,  a  splash,  a  slap  like  a  pistol-shot ;  down  went  Sam,  and  up  went  the 
salmon,  spun  like  a  shilling  at  pitch  and  toss,  six  feet  into  the  air.     1  leaped  in  just 
as  he  came  to  the  water ;  but  ray  foot  caught  between  two  stones,  and  the  more 
I  pulled  the  firmer  it  stuck.     The  fish  fell  in  a  spot  shallower  than  that  from 
which  he  had  leaped.     Sam  saw  the  chance,  and  tackled  to  again :  while  I,  sit- 
ting down   in   the  stream  as  best    I   might,  held  up   my  torch,   and   cried  fair 
play,  as  shoulder  to  shoulder,  throughout  and  about,  up  and  down,  roll  and  tumble, 
to  It  they  went,  Sam  and  the  salmon.     The  Twister  was  never  so  twined  before. 
Yet  through  crossbuttocks  and  capsizes  innumerable,  he  still  held  on ;  now  haled 
through  a  pool ;  now  haling  up  a  bank  ;  now  heels  over  head ;  now  head  over  heels ; 
now  head  and  heels  together ;  doubled  up  in  a  corner  ;  but  at  last  stretched  fairly  on 
kis  back,  and  foaming  for  rage  and  disappointment ;  while  the  victorious  salmon, 
dapping  the  stones  with  his  tail,  and  whirling  the  spray  from  his  shoulders  at  every 
voll,  eame  boring  and  snoring  up  the  ford.     I  tugged  and  strained  to  no  purpose ; 
lie  llaahed  by  me  with  a  snort,  and  slid  into  the  deep  water.     Sam  now  staggered 
ibrward  with  battered  bones  and  peeled  elbows,  blowing  like  a  grampus,  and  cursing 
Ilka  DOthIng  but  himself*     He  extricated  me,  and  we  limped  home.     Neither  rose 
far  a  week ;  for  I  had  a  dislocated  ankle,  and  the  Twister  was  troubled  with  a  broken 
,  lib.     Poor  Sam  !  he  had  his  brains  discovered  at  last  by  a  poker  in  a  row^  and 
.  WM  worm's  meat  within  thi'ee  montfat  $  yet,  ere  he  d\ed,  1^«  \v«A  ^^  «^>A<«kW>&sck  ^^ 
f iMMliif  on  hie  o}d  antMgoDiut,  who  was  man*8  mefti  next  inoTik\ik^%  T>&%^  t9VQ>^\^^ii^ 
Jk  M  pet.    Sua  knew  bba  by  the  twist  in  his  taiU 
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Eaaed,  with  t,  tn&idtialr  misture  of  "  A  weaver  I&d !— theA'd  iftrttTf 

iddllima    and    liMltMloii,   that    I  wabster  o'  the  Langshilt  HAM^Wf 

should  CO  Mid  do  ao  likewiie.    Who  ucun  a  le^  as  that  !--there'a'ilinrii' 

knom  bow  I  might  have  stood  the  ane  o'  a' the  crnedi^claiiwhn^lUM: 

temptstiaiiihaduieiiot  Id  time  per-  arena  bristled  as  red  U  a  ben)^rMp| 

cdTedm]refror,8itd,bliuhiD7deep-  er .'— there'e  ne'er  a  wAbaterNf  1^4"' 

Ij,  explauied,  that   as   Alei^    hnd  Laogslap  Moss  wi'  the  track  '^%_ 

done— uDdresaed  hlniielf  alone— «o  rio^  upon  his  wee  Gnger  [~^9f^rt^' 

ahouldl.   Under  theae  Btipulationa,  ne'er  a  wabster  o' the  LangaUb  Hm, 

.  I  declined  partinf  with  more  than  wi'  auehteen  hunner  linen  in  hV 

mj  coat,  for  triiicn  she  subBtituted  aarlc-frilll — JainIe,faoit  Jamie St^ra-" 

a  curioustf  quilted  coverlet;   then  son,  here's  a  spy  I"                            '  ''; 

hrinainE  me  warm  water,  iueialed  on  So  sudden  and 

my  EathiDg  my  feet.    1  eladly  con-  her  examination 

aented;  but  hardly  had  1  pulled  off  her  voice  had  ri 

the  coarse  stockings,    and  washed  of  clamour,  that 

the  blacic  soil  from  my  hands,  when  interruption  and 

there  began  a  fjrievous  coughing  and  lost;  while  the 

grumbling  tn  the  room  from  which  girls  could  not 

the  girls  bad  come.  heard  her  call  In 

"  Lord,  baud  a  grip  o'  us  I"  cried  ed  a  reply.    Oni 

Aleck;    "  It's  aufd  Peg  hoastio* —  ruffianly- looking 

De'il   wauken    her,    the    cankered  at  her  call ;  am 

rush  I  ahe'll  breed  a  bonoy  eplore  myself  from  the 

gin  she  finds  me  here."  pations  of  poor 

"  Wbisbt,    whtsht,"    whispered  crowding  and  ( 

Nanny,  "  she's  as  keen  aa  colly  i'the  while  one,  appo 

lugs  t  and  glef^er  than  baudrons  i'  held  a  lantern  to 

the  dark."  my  throat,  and  ( 

The   libelled   Mistress  Margaret  and  business.    1 

gave  no  farther  time  for  calumnia-  unhappy  remnaE 

tion ;  slamming  open  the  door,  she  1  could  not  doul 

came  down  upon  us,  gaunt,  grim,  real  name,  I  mi 

and  unescapable — "  Ye  raenaelesa  exasperation  cov 

tawples !  ye  bauld  cutties  I  ye  wan-  pcration  execute 

ton  limmera!  je~-v:h<Cs  this?"  She  enemy  in  the  ci 

snatched  the  lieht   from    Nannie's  one  from  whom 

hand,  and  poked  it  close  to  my  face  tection  was,  as  1 

— "  Wha's  this  ?  I  say,  wha's  this '("  my  appeal.)    Aj 

"  Hoots,  woman!'    cried  Nanny,  tious  name,  and                                    ! 

spiritedly,  yet  with  sn  airofconci-  terof  a  country  ' 

liation,  "  I'se  bail  ye  mony  a  boy  has  ing  to  my  pride, 

come  over  the   moss  to   crack  wi'  beyond  my  abili 

yoursell  when  ye  were  a  lassie."  this  dilemaia  I  might  have  impaleS 

"  When  I  was  a  lassie !"  myself  on,  I  cannot  tell ;  for  a  eud- 

I  thoui^ht  she  would  have  choked;  den  interruption  prevented' my  ui- 

but  her  indignation  at  last  made  its  swer. 

way  up  in  thunder  upon  my  devoted  Aleck,  who  had  with  difficulty  been 

bead.  hitherto  restrained  by  the  united  ei- 

"Wbaareye?  what  are  ye  ?  what  ertions  of  the  tiiree  women,  tere 

fetches  ye  somin'  here  ?  ye" burst  from  their  arms,  tossed  off  hia 

Nanny  again  interposed.    "  He's 

just  a  weaver   lad,  I  tell  ye,  that     _ , , 

Aleck    Lowtber    fetched   frae   the  die  short  petticoat  about  blaloitu  be 

Langflap  Moss  to  keep  him  com-  was  stark  naked.    "  I'm  twal  stwte 

pany."  wecht— my  name's  Aleck  Lawther 

"  A  weaier  lad  !"    (I  had  raised  — I'll  slap  ony  man  o'  ye  for  fou^ 

my  foot  to  the  rim  of  the  tub,  and  an'-twcnty  tens !"     As  he  uUer^ 

sat  with  my  chin  upon  my  hand,  and  this  challenge,  tossing  his  long  acB*^ 

my  elbow  on  my  knee,  laughing,  to  about  Lis  head,  bouncings  upright 

the  great  aggravation  of  her  anger),  and  cutting  like  a  posture-mBatec4^ 
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ikm  mi  of  Bterf  rimo,  whUe  the  the  ruah  of  a  ctpeize  among  Uie  loose 
BcaotykikfliUteredaiidflappedabout  lumher  at  uty  feet  But  I  had  no 
kia  slaawy  haiMi  the  mm  fell  back  longer  an  opp^rtuutty  of  uotiog  his 
in  a  panic,  aa  if  fron  a  spectre ;  but  prowess ;  for  my  antagonist,  getting 
tiiair  aatoniahmeat  soon  gave  place  the  weapon  disentangled,  haukd  me 
to  indignation*  and  my  questioner,  after  him  uite  the  open  floor,  and 
dubbing  his  pike,  stepped  forward,  then  b^an  upon  the  swinging  sys- 
and  maKing  the  shaft  rattle  off  the  tem.  So  away  we  went,  sweeping 
white  array  of  ribs,  which  poor  down  chaurs  and  stools,  and  rolling 
Aleck's  flourish  had  left  unprotect-  fallen  bodies  over  in  our  course ; 
ed,  reduced  his  proposals  to  practice  till  tired  and  dizzy,  I  suddenly  plant- 
in  a  trice.  He,  wisely  making  up  for  ed  myself,  let  go  both  holds,  and 
diqp^rity  of  forces  bv  superioritjr  of  dashing  in  ri^ht  and  left  together, 
weapon,  started  back,  and  adroitly  sent  him  whirling  like  a  comet,  im- 
unhooking  the  loiu;  iron  chain  and  petuous  and  hot^  into  the  void  be- 
pott-hooks  from  the  chimney,  set  yond.  But  my  own  bead  here  fell 
them  flying  round  his  head  like  a  heavily  upon  my  brisast ;  and  the 
■lineer  of  old ;  and  meeting  his  antar  whole  scene,  smoke,  fire,  and  shifting 
goiuat  with  a  clash,  shot  him  rocket-  shapes,  with  all  their  mingled  hissing, 
wise  into  Uie  corner:  then  giving  and  battering,  oaths,  shrieka,  and  im- 
another  whirl  V>  his  stretcher,  and  precations,  snut  upon  my. senses, 
leapbg  out  with  the  fiill  ^winff  of  A  Babel  of  dull  sound,  chiming  and 
hla  lonfl;  body*  he  brought  it  to  bear  sawing  within  my  head,  announced 
upon  the  next.  There  was  another  my  returned  consciousness.  This  is 
ciattm^itf  craaht  and  the  man  went  no  dream,  thought  I;  I  have  beenhurt, 
dovTQ ;  out  pitching  with  his  shoul-  but  I  am  afraid  to  ask  myself  where. 
der  Into  the  tub,  upset  it,  and  sent  a  If  my  skull  should  be  fractured  now, 
flood  of  water  into  the  fire.  Smoke,  and  I  ^ould  be  an  idiot  aU  my  life,  or 
steam,  imd  white  ashes,  whirled  up  if  my  arm  should  be  broken*-iare* 
in  clouds:  the  lantern  was  trampled  well  to  the  river  I  But  can  I  be  still 
out,  and  the  battle  became  general :  doubled,  up  among  those  pots  and 
for  one  rascal,  lifting  his  fallen  com-  pans  which  I  crushed  beneath  me  in 
rade*s  pike,  Tthere  was  luckily  but  my  fall  ?  No,— dark  as  it  is,  I  feel 
one  among  tnem,)  advanced  upon  that  I  am  laid  straight  and  soft  I 
me.  I  had  just  light  to  see  the  must  be  in  bed, but  where  ?  where? 
thrust,  and  parry  it  Another  second.  It  was  some  time  before  I  had  cou- 
and  we  had  closed  in  the  midst  of  rage  to  confirm  m^  doubts  of  my 
that  strange  i^mosphere,  striking  and  head's  condition:  it  was  carefully 
sneezing  at  each  other  across  the  bandaged,  and  doubtless  much  shat* 
pike  shttft,  as  we  each  strove  to  wrest  tered :  I  could  feel  that  I  was  in  a 
n  to  himself.  My  antagonist  was  a  cloae-paneled  bedstead,  such  as  are 
lustv  fellow,  and  tugged  me  stoutly,  usual  in  old  houses;  but  had  too 
while  I  kept  1dm  between  me  and  the  much  discretion  to  attempt  the  ha- 
mfdn  figh^  now  raging  through  the  zardousexperim^dt  of  rising  without 
water  and  the  fire :  tms  I  could  just  knowing  either  my  strength  or  situa- 
distinguish  among  tiie  vapour  and  tion.  So  I  lay,  fancying  all  sorts  of 
smoke,  dashed  about  in  red  snowcrs  of  means  to  account  for  mypreserva^ 
embers,  as  each  new  tramp  and  whirl  tion :  need  I  say  that  the  main  agent 
of  the  combatants  swept  it  from  the  in  all  was  the  fdr  Madeline  ? 
heartlistone.  How,  Aleck  fought  his  My  curiosity  was  at  length  relie- 
two  opponents  I  could  not  imagine;  ved ;  a  rude  folding-door  opened  pp- 
yet  once,  during  a  minute's  relaxa-  posite,and  shewed  a  low  dim  sitting- 
tion  on  our  parts,  when,  having  got  room  beyond,  from  which  there  rose 
the  pike  jammed  between  a  table  and  a  few  steps  to  the  entrance  of  my 
the  wall,  we  were  reduced  to  the  chamber.  On  these  appeared,  not, 
by-play  of  kickiog  one  another's  shin-  alas !  the  fancied  visitant  who  was  to 
bones,  I  could  hear,  e\ery  now  and  flit  about  my  bedside,  and  mix  her 
again,  above  the  medley  of  curses  bright  presence  with  my  dreams; 
and  screams,  (for  the  women  were  but  stately  and  severe,  with  a  pale 
all  busy,)  his  lusty  ^  Hah  T'  as  he  put  cheek  ana  compressed  lip,  her  father 
in  ea<m  successive  blow ;  and  then  — xay  aversicm. 
^tite  holt  and  thud  of  some  one  gone  1  lay  silent,  sick  at  the  thoughts  of 
d^mm^  &r  away  in  the  distance ;  or  my  own  meanness  in  his  eyes ;  while 
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he  advanced,  shading  the  light  of  the 
candle  from  my  face,  and  in  a  low 
cold  tone,  aeked  if  I  desired  any- 
thing? 

I  shall  never  forget  him  as  he 
stood,  the  light  thrown  full  upon  his 
strong  features  and  hroad  chest,  and 
shining  purple  through  thefin|^ers  of 
his  large  hand.  "  I  asked,  sir,  aid  you 
require  any  assistance  ?"  he  repeat- 
ed. "  Are  you  in  pain?"  he  went  on. 
I  now  replied  that  my  chief  pain  was 
caused  by  my  own  unworthy  ap- 
pearance ;  made  a  confused  apology 
for  my  misconduct,  and  offered  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  protection 
I  had  received.    "  You  have  saved 
Ihe  life  of  my  child,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing slightly  from  me,  "  and  protec- 
tion is  a  debt  which  must  be  paid ; 
for  your  follower,  he  must  thamc  the 
same  circumstance  for  what  little 
life  his  own  mad  conduct  has  left 
him."     Without  another  word,  he 
took  a  phial  from  the  table,  and,  pour- 
ing out  a  draught,  handea  it  to  me ; 
I  mechaniciJly  drunk  it  off;  but  ere 
I  had  taken  it  from  my  lips,  he  was 
goDe.    I  heard  the  doors  close  and 
tiie  bolts  shoot  after  him  with  strange 
forebodings;  and  when  the  sound 
of  his  footsteps  had  died  away  in  the 
long  passage  Deyond,  fell  back  in  a 
wild  maze  of  apprehension  and  self- 
censure,  till  I  again  sank  into  a  heavy 
sleep. 

When  I  awoke,  there  was  a  yellow 
twilight  in  my  little  cabin,  from  the 
scattering  of  a  red  ray  of  the  sunset 
which  sti'eamed  through  a  crevice  in 
the  door.  I  had  therefore  slept  a 
whole  day;  my  fever  was  abated; 
the  gnawing  pain  had  left  my  head, 
and  I  longed  to  eat.  I  knocked  upon 
the  boards,  and  the  door  was  pre- 
sently opened;  but  it  was  some  time 
ere  my  eyes  could  endure  the  flood 
of  light  which  then  burst  in.  The 
figure  which  at  length  became  visi- 
ble amid  it,  was  little  worthy  so 
goodly  a  birth.  The  lank,  slack,  ill- 
hinged  anatomy  of  Peg,  with  a  bottle 
in  one  hand,  and  a  long  horn  spoon 
in  the  other,  advanced,  and  in  no 
gracious  tone  demanded  what  was 
my  will.  I  turned  and  lay  silent;  for 
I  never  felt  an  awkward  situation  so 
embarrassing  as  then.  My  gorge  rose 
at  the  malignant  cause  of  all  my  dis- 
asters ;  but  interest  and  discretion 
told  me  to  be  civil  if  Lspoke  at  all. 
J  gave  no  answer  ^  she  was  In  no  hu- 


mour to  suffer  such  trifiing  with  her 
thne.  ^  Hear  till  him,  aamie  T  «l^ 
exclaimed  to  some  one  behind  hi^| 
"  hear  till  him,  the  fashious  seumMur  I 
he  dunts  folk  frae  their  wark  aa.{f 
he  was  the  laird  o'  the  Lang  Marches 

hhnsell,  and  then" ^  Good  Uit- 

tress  Margaret" ^  Mistress  me 

nae  mistresses !  there's  ne'er  a  wife 
i'  the  parish  has  a  right  to  be  mis- 
tresseo,  since  she  deeit  wha's  wean 
ve  wad  betray  I  Deil  hae  me  fi^n  I  can 
keep  my  knieves  aff  ye,  ye  iU-foured 
bluid-seUer !"— «  111-faured  what  V* 
shouted  1.  *'  No  just  iil-faured  nei- 
ther, blest  be  the  Maker,  and  mair's 
the  pity ;  ye're  a  clean  boy  enough, 
as  I  weel  may  say,  wha  had.  uie 
strippin'  and  streekin'  o'  ye ;  but  I 
say  that  ye're  just  a  bluid-sell^,'a 
reformer,  a  spy,  gin  ye  like  it  ))^^' 
ter !"  She  backea  down  the  step& 
and  holing  a  leaf  of  the  door  at  eaA 
side,  stretched  in  her  neck,  and  went 
on,  "  Aye,  spy,  Willie  Macdonn^ 
spy  to  your  teeth.-^Isna  your  name 
upon  your  sark  breast?  and  arena 
the  arms  that  ye  disgrace  upon  your 
seal,and  daur  ye  deny  them  r  daur  ye 
deny  that  ye're  the  swearer  away  d' 
the  innocent  bluid  o'  puir  Hughy 
Morrison,  wham  ye  hang^t  like  a 
doug  upon  the  lamp-posts  o'  Doon- 
patrlck  ?  Daur  ye  nae  the  foce  to 
deny  that  ye  come  here  e'en  noo  to 
reform  upon  Square  O'More  and  his 
bonny  wean  ?  Daur  ye  hae  the  impu- 
rence  to  deny  it  ?"  Here  I  was  relie- 
ved by  the  entrance  of  Mr  O'More 
himself.  I  addressed  him  in  a  tone 
as  cool  and  conciliatorv  as  I  could 
command.  *'  I  am  much  relieved  to 
find,  sir,  that  any  haratoess  I  may 
have  to  complain  of,  has  originated 
in  a  mistake.  I  am  Mr  Macdonnell 
of  Redrigs.  It  was  onlv  last  week 
that  I  returned  from  Endand*  I  have 
not  been  in  this  part  of  the  country 
for  many  years ;  and  can  only  say, 
that  if  any  person  bearing  my  name 
deserves  the  character  you  seem  to 
impute  to  me,  I  detest  him  as  cor- 
dially as  you  do."  He  eyed  me  witfi 
visibly  increased  disgust.  "  It  wfll 
not  pass,  sir,  it  will  not  pass.  I  have 
had  notice  of  your  intentions.  Mr 
Macdonnell  of  Redrigs  is  in  Oxford." 
— "  I  tell  you,  sir,  he  is  here  I"  I 
cried,  starting  up  in  bed.  "  Back, 
back !"  Jbe  exclaimed  to  the  servants 
who  were  pressing  round;  they /ell 
back,  aud  n^  qwxv^  \x^  va  \fikfc.  **^"wVl 
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je;rfli;|ittMid  of  aBsumlitf  a  name  to 
wMeh  f<hi  liave  BO  right**— —  The 
nUtoioii  Whlchbadbeen  burningwith- 
m^e'an  along,  blazed  out  in  uncon- 
trollable fury.  I  started  with  a  sud- 
diBH  toeigy  out  into  the  floor;  dash- 
ed'backwards  and  formffds  through 
the  room,  stamping  with  indignation, 
while  I  asserted  my  honour,  and  de- 
nuoided  satisfoction;  but  the  fire 
Which  had  for  a  minute  anhnated  me 
fiilled;  my  tongue  became  confused 
aid  feeble;  the  whole  scene  whirled 
and  flickered  round  me,  and  I  sunk 
exhausted  and  in  a  burning  fever, 
on  a  seat 

Every  one  who  has  suffered  fever 
knows  what  a  fiery  trance  it  is.  How 
long  mine  had  continued  I  could  not 
guess;  when  the  crisis  came,  it  was  fa- 
vourable, and  I  awoke,  cool  and  de- 
Wbied,  from  a  long  sweet  sleep, 
ftat  scene  I  had  already  witnessed, 
of  sunset  through  the  room  beyond, 
wiaa  agun  before  me;  the  same  grey 
ihd  purple  haze  hung  over  the  moun- 
tdii,  and  the  same  rich  sky  from 
above  lit  up  the  river-reaches ;  the 
&n  old  room  was  warm  in  the  mel- 
low light;  the  folding-door^  stood 
w!de  open,  but  on  the  steps  where 
the  marrer  of  the  ^ole  had  stood 
before,  lol  the  radiance  revelling 
through  her  hair;  the  rich  li^ht 
fliuhing  vrarm  through  the  outlme 
of  her  lace  and  neck;  the  sweet  re- 
pose of  satisfaction  and  conscious 
care  beaming  over  her  whole  coun- 
temmce ;  benign  and  beautiful  stood 
Madeline  0*l!£)re,  her  finger  on  her 
lips.  **  She,  too,  thinks  me  a  spy," 
I  muttered,  in  the  bitterness  of^mv 
hearty  and  hid  my  face  upon  the  pil- 
low. Bat  who  can  describe  my  de- 
light when  I  heard  her  well-remem- 
bered accents  murmur  beside  me, 
^  Oh  no,  believe  me,  indeed  I  do 
not!"  I  looked  up.  She  was  cover- 
ed with  blushes — I  felt  them  reflect- 
ed on  my  own  cheek — there  was  a 
conscious  pause.  "  Then  you  do 
believe  that  I  am  what  I  have  told 
▼ou  ?"  I  said  at  last  "  Oh  yes  1  but 
Indeed  you  must  forgive  the  error," 
i|ie  replied ;  and  readily  did  I  ad- 
mit its  juatifiableness,  when  she  went 
OB.'jUi  tell  me  that  a  friend  had  rid- 
den ^' long  journey  to  warn  them 
a^Afiftlt  a  person  bearing  my  name, 
ml^mittweriag  to  my  appearance,  an 
^ipMMt^fpom  their  own  cause,  and 
Biimidifpy,  who,  upon  some  v&p^ie 


information  of  their  retreat,  had  set 
out  with  the  intention  of  discovering 
and  betraying  them ;  and  that  their 
friend  (in  whom  I  at  once  recognised 
the  priest  I  had  seen  her  father  con- 
duct from  the  house)  had  left  them 
but  a  few  minutes  before  I  arrived. 
It  was  now  my  turn  to  apologize 
and  explain.  She  listened,  with  many 
pleas  of  palliation  for  the  indignities  I 
nad  endured,  to  my  account  of  my  bu- 
siness in  Ireland,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces which  had  led  me  to  Glen——; 
but  when  I  came  to  account  for  my 
appearance  at  Moyabel,  her  confu- 
sion satisfied  me  that  the  motive  was 
already  known.  I  felt  suddenl  v  con- 
scious of  having  been  dreaminrabout 
her :  and  I  knew  that  a  fevered  man's 
dream  is  his  nurse's  perquisite :  dis- 
simulation, after  what  1  knew  and 
suspected  to  have  passed,  would 
have  been  as  impossible  as  repug- 
nant. So  then  and  there,  among 
that  mellow  sunset  in  the  sick  cham- 
ber, I  confessed  to  her  how  my  whole 
thoughts  had  been  haunted  by  her 
image,  since  the  time  when  her  fa- 
ther had  hurried  her  from  the  scene 
of  our  meeting;  how  I  could  not  rest 
while  any  scheme,  how  wild  soever, 

gromisea  me  even  a  chance  of  again 
eholding  her;  how  this  had  induced 
me  to  snatch  at  the  first  opportunity 
of  discovering  her,  and  had  brought 
on  that  disastrous  adventure  which 
had  ended  in  my  wound :  but  tliat  I 
still  endured  another,  which  I  feared 
would  prove  incurable,  if  I  might 
not  live  upon  the  hope  (and  I  took 
her  hand)  of  gaining  her  to  be  my 
heart's  physician  constantly. 

Footsteps  suddenly  sounded  in 
the  passage.  I  released  her  han^, 
and  she  hid  her  confusion,  in  a  hasty 
escape  through  a  side-door,  just  be- 
fore ner  father  made  his  appearance 
at  that  of  the  hall.  He  advanced  with 
a  frank  expression  of  pleasure  and 
concern;  took  his  seat  by  my  bed- 
side; congratulated  me  on  the  fa- 
vourable issue  of  my  illness,  and  re- 
peated those  apologies  and  explana- 
tions which  his  daughter  had  already 
made;  adding  that  his  first  intention 
had  been  to  detain  me  prisoner,  so 
that  I  could  have  no  opportunity  of 
betraying  them  until  their  departure 
for  France ;  but  that  the  momftYL^^Vv^ 
had  heard  my  uiid\«^\^^  x«n\\^> 
he  perceived  the  inj\Ma!fi^e,^  ^'i  ^>Q\Oft. 
he  had  been  ?;aWl7  •,  ^^^.  K\^cV^ 
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speedt  having  vetumed  soon  after, 
(for  tlie  poor,  fellow  was  80  beaten 
that  he  could  not  say  a  word  for  three 
daTS^-hut  I  have  taken  good  care  of 
him,)  another  evidence,  however  un- 
neoeBsary,  was  afforded  by  his  de- 
claration ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  mes- 
senger was  immediately  dispatched 
to  Knowehead,  with  private  letters, 
explaining  our  situation  and  its 
causes,  and  resting  on  the  honour  of 
my  friend  for  the  security  of  all. 
The  trust  had  been  well  reposed: 
Aleck,  who  was  able  to  go  home  in  a 
few  days,  had  come  the  night  before 
(although  returned  that  morning) 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  real  spy 
havinff  applied  for  information  to 
the  old  gentleman;  but  that,  loyal 
subject  and  zealous  protestant  as  he 
was,  he  had  given  him  no  more  than 
a  civil  indication  of  his  door.  All 
this  he  told  with  a  gratified  and  grate- 
ful air,  and  left  me  to  a  night  of  happy 
dreams. 

Next  morning,  however,  he  came 
to  me,  and  in  a  serious,  nay  severe 
manner,  told  me,  that  as  I  had  di- 
vulged the  motive  which  brought  me 
thi£er  in  my  ravings,  he  felt  it  a  duty 
to  himself  and  to  me,  now  that  I  was 
established  in  my  recovery,  to  inform 
me  that,  while  he  forgave  my  intru- 
sion on  a  privacy  he  had  already  beg- 
ged me  not  to  break,  he  must  desire 
that  there  should  be  no  recurrence 
of  attentions  to  his  daughter,  which 
might  distract  a  heart  destined  either 
for  the  service  of  a  free  Catholic  in 
regenerated  Ireland,  or  for  that  of 
Heaven  in  a  nunnery. 

He  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  table, 
and  it  unconsciously  rested  upon 
the  seals  of  my  watch.    <<  Look," 
said  I,  **  at  these  trinkets ;  I  shall  tell 
you  what  they  are,  and  let  them  be 
mjr  answer.    That  rude  silver  seal, 
with  the  arms  and  initials,  was  dug 
from  my  father^s  orchard,  along  with 
the  bones  of  his  ancestor,  who  fell 
there  beneath  the  knives  of  free  Ca- 
tholics, in  — 41,  a  greyhaired  man, 
among  the  seven  boaies  of  his  mur- 
derea  wife  and  children.  Look  again 
at  that  curious  ring ;  it  was  worn  by 
his  son,  the  sole  survivor  of  all  that 
.  ancient  family  who  escaped, am aim- 
. ,  (94  .and  famished  spectre,  out  of  Der- 
.ry,  after  the  same  party  had  driven 
..lum  to  eat  his  sword  belt  for  hunger. 
.Xook  once  again  at  this  mqre  antique 
Jpck^h  Of  contt^ina  the  hair  pf  a  in^- 
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ternal  ancestor,  who  perj^u^a^pftUie 
faitli  among  the  fagqt^  of  jSJi^if^p 
and  look,  her^  9lJtij.9yfVi»fjmfi 
wound  I  received  wheiia/c&uc^^^^ 
the  chief  of  a '  Heart  of  StQel',( 


ditti,  who,  under  the  sai^e  ,|ia;^i|ppi^,    | 
lighted  our  family's  escape  Iron). i|ipe  '  | 
and  massacre,  by  the  fiam^,  o|^  '^eir     i 
own  burning  roof- tree;  and  yei.l^     - 
I,  every  drop  of  whose  blood  jn|gAt 
well  cry  out  for  vengeanqe,  wa^d 
I  see  these  remembrancers  of  my     ' 
wrongs  in  the  hands  of  my  wfos^'     \ 
defender,  do  yet   take  that  Jban/l| 
and  long  to  call  him  father."    ;.,,:,.      ; 

I  was  here  interrupted  by  the  'i^i)4* 
den  entrance  of  a  splashed  aiji^ 
wearied  messenger :  advaQC^  j^j^ 
a  military  salute^  he  present^a  If^ 
ter  to  Mr  O'More.—"  P^r4^>-^' 
he  said,  hastily  tearing  it  ope 
is  on  a  matter  of  life  ^i, 
He  read  it  in  great  agitatSc^;  ,^,, 
the  messenger  aside  ;  gafe « /^{|je 
hurried  orders;  took  dow]|;i  )^^aiins 
from  the  mantelpiece ;  an^  priEvq^ 
his  belt,  and  fixing  in  Kis  pli^^lp 
while  he  spoke,  addressed  ^lya:-- 
"  Notwithstanding  what  you  .Jj^ife 
urged,  my  determmation  remains  un- 
altered. I  must  leave  Moyabe)t,fQi;  I 
cannot  now  say  how  long :  you  slball 
be  taken  care  of  in  my  absence:  fare- 
well, sir,  farewell."  fie  shook  in^'  "by 
the  hand,  and  hurried.away.  I  H^rd 
confusion  in  the  house,  and  tho>ug^t 
I  could  distinguish  the  sweet  v;oice 
of  Madeline,  broken  by  sobs  at  liis 
departure.  A  considerable  .pijty 
seemed  to  leave  the  house ;  for jtlijere 
was  a  great  trampling  of  hoses' Jn 
the  court-yai'd,  and  two  or  impe 
mounted  men  passed  by  the  win- 
dows. At  length  they  were  out\of 
hearing,  and  I  determined  not  to  lose 
another  minute  of  the  precioudi  op- 
portunity. My  clothes  had ..  been 
brought  from  Knowehead,  and  1  was 
so  much  recovered  that  I  found  my- 
self able  to  rise,  and  set  about  dress- 
ing immediately.  My  continental  vi- 
sions of  beard  were  more  than  real- 
ized; and  if  1  failed  to  produce 
a  shapely  moustache,  'twas  not'  for 
lack  of  material.  With  fluttering' ex- 
pectation, I  selected  the  most  gr^be- 
ful  of  the  pantaloons ;  drew  &^ 
rings;  arrayed  myself  in  th'e'|)iajple 
velvet  slippers,  cap,  and,  brpf;ftde 
dressing-gown;  took  ohe'ltAgering 
last  look  at  the  little'  mirror,! "IBM 
fiCQud^d luto  tJi^  iglatloiirl'   i.tfi;jew  a 
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Mltik^taMe' to  me,  aad  penned  a        "Willie,niaD,"  «aidhe,withoutno' 

lo^  letttii^ to  Knowehead;  nnot>ier  ticlngmyconiaient,"Bbe's  weelawa, 

to%«fr!ff8,  and  had  halF-tiolshed  a  and  jmi  are  weel  redd— but  toas  off 

dMiQet'W  Madeline.     The  day  was  thae  wflie-coatB  and  nightcaps,  and 

nlttrlf  -piat,  and  she  had  not  jet  lap  youraell  up  in  mensefu  braid- 

rnkSe  Her  appearance.  claith ;  for,  donsie  as  jou  are,  you 

<'Foi' 'the  fint  time  the  thought  maun  come  alang  wi' me  to  Knove- 

ttftick  'me,  and  that  with  a  pang  head — there's  a  troop  o'  dragoons 

wBi6b  made  me  leap  to  my  feet,  e'en  now  on  Skjboe  aide,  wi^youf 

thaC'ahe  had  accompanied  her  fa-  creditable  namesake  at  their  head, 

ffier,  and  was  gone  [  gone,  perhaps,  and    they'll    berry    Moyabel    iirae 

to  a  nunnery  m  Prance  I  gone,  and  hearth-stane  to  riggin'  before  tax 

loaf  to  me  for  ever  I  "Hilloa,P^!"  houra  are  gane— best  keep  frae  un- 

utd  I  thumped  the  floor  with  the  der  a  lowin'  king-post,  and  on  the 

Eoker,  "Peg,  Isayl  aayouwouldnot  outside  o'  the  four  wa'a  o'  a  pre- 

itVe    me  m  another  ferer,    come  vost — You're  no  fit  to  ride,  man; 

&ere!"     She  came  to  the  door;    the  and  you  couldna  tholethe  joltin'o'a 

Cold  creature's  eyes  were  awol-  wheel-car—but  never  fear,  we'll  slip 

and   bloodshot :    she   made  a  you  hame  upon  a  feathei^bed— Nae 

frightened  courteay  to  me  aa  I  stood,  denial,  Willie — here,  draw  on  your 

ftjB  pqjers  crumpled  up  in  one  hand,  coat:  now,  that's  somethla'  purpo«»- 

aud  the  poker  in  the  other. — "Peggy,  like — cram  thae   flim-flams  into  & 

Sb,   Pf/ggJ !  where  is  your  young  poke,  ray  bonny  Jean,  and  fetch  me 

tHiuttrwer'  a  handkerchief  to  tie  about  his  head: 

'""SaTeuil.yonrhonourl  Yearena  Come,  Willie,  take  my  arm— come 

^(A ;  sail  I  fetch  you  a  drop  cor-  awa,  come  awo." 
dU?"  I  was  passive  in  his  hands,  for  I 

''''Your  mistress?  your  mistress  F  felt  as  weak  as  an  infant.  Tbeywrap- 

ithere  is  your  young  mistress  ?"  ped  me  up  in  great^coats  and  blen- 

'I"  Ob,  air,  dear  I  ttuce  anither  poa-  kets,  and  supported  me  to  the  court- 

wt  Bud  gang  to  your  ted."  yard.  1  had  hardly  strength  to  apeak 

'''*^'££iuie  uerillDitchTOurDossetl  to  Aleck,  whom  I  now  saw  for  the 

'here  first  time  since  the  night  of  his  dia- 
aster ;  the  poor  fellow's  face  still  bore 

aped  the  livid  marks  of  his  punishmeot, 

the  but  he  was  active  and  assiduous  as 

ken,  ever.  A  slide  car  or  sHpe — a  vehicle 

I  pro-  Bomething  like  a  Lapland  sledge^ 

r  wi'  was  covered  with  bedding  in  the 

back  middle  of  tho  square :  a  cart  was 

nued  just  being  hurried  off,  full  of  loose 

le  to  furniture,  with  Peegy  and  Jenny  in 

td  till  front.  1  was  placeaupon  my  hurdle, 

thers  apparently  as  little  for  this  world  as 

'sell,'  it  Tyburn  had  been  its  destination: 

incur  Knowehcadand  Aieckmounted  their 

lane  horses ;  took  the  reins  of  that  which 

gait,  drew  me  at  either  side,  and  hauled 

But  me  ofl"  at  a  smart  trot  along  tiie 

owe-  smooth    turf   of    the    grasB-grown 

mer,  causeway.    Tlie  motion  was  sliding 

t  bis  and  agreeable,  except  on  one  occa-' 

y  1 —  sion,  when  we  had  to  take  a  few 

a  the  perches  of  tlie  highway  in  crossing 
the  river;  but  when  we  struck  i^ 

The  into  the  green  horse-track  ^ain,  and 

trode  began  to  rise  and  sink  upon  t£e  ridges 
of  the  broad  lea,  I  could  have  com- 

atch-  pared  my  humble  litter  to  theknight's 
noTBes,  wWc.U  fe\\  \\\*  \itwa&.  %«»% 

'aist-  under  Hiem.  Yrbia  ft«  %»sh^«WcA 

ter.'*  liad  OC  ft«t  V^rt  (fi  *vfc  twwtel  wa. 
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the  nigfat  of  the  flood,  I  had  antici- 
pated a  *'  confuted  march  forkyrn, 
tbrouffh  bogs,  ca^es,  fensi  lakes^  dens, 
and  shades  of  death,"  but  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  see  the  Longslap 
Moss  a  simple  stripe  along  the  wa- 
ter's edffe,  lyin^  dark  in  the  deepen- 
ing twilight,  a  mil  furlong  from  our 
path,  which,  instead  of  weltering 
thi'ough  the  soaked  and  spungy 
flats  that  I  had  expected,  wound  dry 
and  mossy  up  the  gentle  slope  of  a 
smooth  green  hill ;  so  that,  although 
the  night  closed  in  upon  us  ere  half 
our  journey  was  completed,  we  ar- 
rivea  at  Knowehead  without  farther 
accident  than  one  capsize,  (the  beau- 
ty of  slipping  consists  in  me  impose 
sibility  of^breaks  down,^  and  so  far 
from  being  the  worse  of  my  **  sail," 
I  felt  actually  stronger  than  on  lea- 
ving the  Grange ;  nevertheless  I  was 
put  to  bed,  where  I  continued  for  a 
week. 

Next  day  brought  intelligence  of 
the  wrecking  of  Moyabef  in  the 
search  for  the  rebel  general  and  the 
sick  Frenchman :  Our  measures  had 
been  so  well  taken,  however,  that  no 
suspicion  attached  itself  to  Knowe- 
head. I  learned  from  Peggy,  so  soon 
as  her  lamentations  subsided,  that 
Mr  O'More  was  a  south  country  gen- 
tleman, who  had  married  her  master's 
sister,  and  that  Madeline  was  his  on* 
ly  child ;  that  this  had  been  his  first 
visit  to  the  north  since  l^e  death  of 
his  lady,  which  had  taken  place  at 
her  brother's  house,  but  that  Moy- 
abel  had  long  been  the  resort  of  his 
friends  and  emissaries.  The  old  wo^ 
man  left  Knowehead  that  night,  and 
I  learned  no  more ;  for  Jenny  (who 
remained  with  Miss  Janet)  had  been 
so  busy  with  her  care  of  Aleck  du- 
ring his  illness,  and  afterwards  so 
unwell  herself,  that  she  knew  nothing 
more  than  I. 

Another  week  completely  re-esta- 
blished me  in  my  strength ;  but  the 
craving  that  had  never  left  me  since 
the  last  sight  of  Madeline,  kept  me 
still  restless  and  impatient.  Mean- 
while Aleck's  courtship  had  ripened 
in  the  golden  sun  of  matrimony,  and 
the  wedding  took  place  on  the  next 
Monday  morning.  He  was  a  favour- 
ite with  all  at  Knowehead,  and  the 
event  was  celebrated  by  a  dance  of 
all  the  young  neighbours.  After  wit- 
nesBi^  the  Jeaping  an  d  fliaging  in  Ihe 
Ifaro  /or  half  an  hour,  I  retired  to 
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Mis8  Janefs  parlour,  wheie -2  iras 
loUing  aiway  the  evening  on  her  lii§h«* 
back^  aofa^  along  with  the  «ld/^6n- 
tleman,  who,  driven  Irom  his-CMitol 
in  the  kitchen  bv  the  buatie  ol;  illie 
day,  had  installed  himself  in  the  un- 
wonted state  of  an  embroidered  arm- 
chair beside  me.  We  were  projecting 
a  grand  coursing  campaign  before  1 
should  leave  Uie  country,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  frequent  bursts  of  merri* 
ment  from  tiie  barn  and  kitchen, 
when  little  Davie  came  in  to  tell  his 
master  that  ^  Paul  Ingram  was  spee- 
rin'  gain  he  wad  need  ony  tay,  or 
brendy,  or  prime  pigtail,  or  Virgin- 
ney  leif." 

"  I  do  not  just  approve  of  Paul's 
Ime  of  trade,^'  observed  the  old  man^ 
turning  to  me ;  **  for  I'm  thinking 
his  commodities  come  oftener  £rae 
the  smuggler's  cave  than  the  King's 
store ;  but  he's  a  merry  deevil,  Paul, 
and  has  picked  up  a  braw  hantle  o' 
mad  ballads  ae  place  and  another; 
some  frae  Glen-*—  here,  some  frae 
Cralloway,  some  frae  the  Isle  o'  Man, 
and  some  queer  lingos  he  can  sing, 
that  he  says  he  learned  frae  the 
Frenchmen." 

A  sudden  thought  struck  me.  *'  I 
will  f^o  out  and  get  him  to  sing  some 
to  me,  sir."—'*  Is  Rab  Halliday  there, 
Davie  ?"  enquired  he. 

•*  Oh  aye,  sir,"  said  Davie ;  «  it's 
rantin'  Rab  that  ye  hear  roarin'^e'en 
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noo. 

"*  Weel,  tell  him,  Davie,  that  here's 
Mr  William,  wha  has  learned  to  speel 
Parnassus  by  a  step-ladder,  has  come 
to  hear  the  sang  he  made  about  my 
grandmither's  wooin'." 

Accordingly  Davie  ushered  me  to 
the  kitchen.  I  could  distinguish 
through  the  reaming  fumes  of  liquor 
and  tobacco  about  naif  a  dozen  ca- 
rousers ;  they  were  chorusing  at 
the  full  stretch  of  their  lungs  the 
song  of  a  jolly  fellow  in  one  comer, 
who,  nodding,  winking,  and  flou- 
rishing his  palms,  in  that  state  of  per- 
fect buss  '*  that  good  ale  brings  men 
to,"  was  lilting  up 

'^  Till  the  house  be  rinnin*  round  about, 

It's  time  enough  to  flit  $ 
When  we  fell,  we  aye  gat  up  again, 

And  sae  wiU  we  yet  !'* 

This  was  rmitlng  Rab  Halliday— 
they  all  rose  at  my  entrance;  but 
beintt  abk  to  ttake  ntf self  at  home 
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ty  In  soon  restorinr  tbem  to  their  any  lack  of  skill  t^at  might  be  de- 
sects  and' jollity;  while  Davie  tigni-  tected  by  my  leanikg»  sang  with 
fied  what  was  to  him  intelligible  of  great  humour  the  fdlowing  verses, 
hie  mnler's  wishes  to  the  tuneful  which  he  entitled 
ratiter.    Bab,  after  prayfaig  law  for 

Thr  CAKmr  CouiiTsmi*. 

Young  Redrigg  walks  where  the  sunbeamt  ftt'  ^ 

He  sees  his  shadow  slant  up  the  wa*— 

wr  shou^ers  sae  bnid,  and  wi'  waist  sae  sma'. 

Quid  fidth  he's  a  proper  man  I 
He  cocks  his  cap,  and  he  streeks  out  his  briest; 
And  he  steps  astep  like  a  lord  at  least; 
And  he  cries  like  the  deevil  to  saddle  his  beast, 

And  aff  to  court  he's  gaun* 

The  Laird  o'  Larsy  is  far  frae  hame, 
But  his  dochter  sits  at  the  quiltin'  frame, 
Kamin'  her  hair  wi'  a  siller  kame. 

In  mony  a  ffowden  ban' : 
Bauld  Redrigs  loupe  frae  his  blawin'  horse. 
He  prees  her  mou'  wi*  a  freesome  force— 
"  Come  take  me,  Nelly,  for  better  for  worse, 

To  be  your  ahi  gmdman." 

"  I'll  no  be  harried  like  bumbee's  byke— • 
rU  no  be  handled  unleddv  like — 
I  winna  hae  ye,  ye  werrym'  tyke^ 

The  road  ye  came  gae  'kng  I" 
He  loupit  on  wi'  an  awsome  snorts 
He  ban^d  the  fire  frae  the  flinty  court; 
He's  affand  awa  in  a  snorin'  sturt, 

As  hard  as  he  can  whang. 

It's  doon  she  sat  when  she  saw  him  gae, 

And  a'  that  she  could  do  or  say, 

Was— *"  O I  and  alack  1  and  a  well-a-day  I 

I've  lost  the  best  guidmani" 
Butif  she  was  wae,  it'sbe  waswud; 
Hegarr'd  them  a'  nrae  his  road  to  scud; 
But  GlowMin'  Sam  gied  thud  for  thud, 

And  then  to  the  b%  house  ran. 

The  Glowerer  ran  for  the  kitchen  door ; 
Bauld  Redrigs  hard  at  his  heels,  be  sure. 
He's  wallop'a  him  roun'  and  roun'  the  floor^ 

As  wha  but  Redrigs  can? 
Then  Sam  he  loups  to  the  dresser  shelf— 
**  I  daur  ye  wallop  my  leddy's  delf ; 
I  daur  ye  break  but  a  single  skeJf 

Frae  her  cbeeny  bowl,  my  man  I" 

But  Redrlffs'  bluld  wi'  his  hand  wm  up ; 
He'd  lay  them  neither  for  crock  nor  cup^ 
He  play'd  awa*  wi'  his  cuttin'  whup. 

And  doon  the  dishes  dang ; 
He  elatter'd  them  doon,  sbv  raw  by  raw ; 
The  big  anea  forenMSl»  and  ejme  the  sma'  i 
He  came  to  theeheMf  cups  last  o'  a'— 

They  glanced  wi'  gowd  sae  thrang  t 
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.  Her  lif«  while  armB  roun' his  neck  she  put-n,  ,. ,  ,,.  m.,i^  , 

,  .■.,!  .   ■■  '.'OilddEJgs,  dear,  liae  ye  tint  your  wut?,   .  '. '<  -i'i|lnii<: 

'     .     :■  Aie  ye  quite  and  clean  gane  wrang?  .  .iii,  m;ui|ij- 

O  Bpare  my  teapot  I  O  spare  my  jug!  ■  ■ :.  ,i:.- 

O  spare,  O  spare  myposset-mugl  '  .... ;  ,, 

Ana  I'll  let  ye  kisa,  and  I'll  let  ye  hug. 

Dear  AedrigB,  a' day  lang." 
"  Forgle,  forgle  me,  my  beauty  bright  I 
Ye  are  my  Nelly,  my  heart's  deltgat; 
I'll  klsB  and  I'll  hug  ye  day  and  night, 

If  alang  wi'  me  you'll  gang."  .... 

"  Fetch  out  my  pillion,  fetes  out  my  cloak, 
You'll  heal  my  heart  if  my  bowl  you  broke." 
These  worda,-whilk  she  to  her  bridegroom  spoke, 
Are  the  endin' o' my  sang. 
I  got  thia  copy  of  hia  song  since.     She  is  the  only  boat,  sir,  aa  I  hare 
elae  I  could  not  have  recollected  it    said,  and  If  ao  be  you  arc  a  MtiQe- 
from  that  hearing;  for  I  waa  too  im-    man  in  diatreas,  you  will  not  be  '^e 
I^atient  to  put  the  plan  into  execu<     only  one  that  will  have  cause  t«  trtltit 
tion  for  which  I  had  come  out,  to  at-    to  her— but,  d^n  it,  (he  mutt^dj) 
tend  even  to  tliia  immortalizing  of  an    tlieae  women — well,  what  of  that' ?— 
ancestor.  Mayn't  I  lend  a  hand  to  save  ^.^fie 

I  knew  Ingram  at  once  by  his  blue  fellow  for  all  that? — but  bartc^e, 
jacket,  and  the  corkacrewa  which  brother,  thia  b  all  in  confidenco. 
bobbed  over  each  temple  aa  he  nod-  "  Your  confidence  ehall  not  be 
ded  and  swayed  bis  head  to  the  abused,"  whispered  I,  hardly  able  h> 
flourishes  of  "  the  gaberlunzie  man,"  breathe  for  eager  hope — the  {emaJfi 
(the  measure  which  Halliday.had  passengers — the  dcEire for exclualwi 
chosen  for  his  words  ,0  so  when  the  — the  only  boat  that  fortnight^  all 
Bong  was  finished,  and  I  had  drank  a  confirmed  me.  "  Mr  O'More  and  I 
beallh  to  Robin's  muse,  I  stepped  are  friends;  fear  neither  for  him  ilOr 
ocrosa  to  where  be  aat,  and  said  I  yourself;  letme  only  get  firet  on  bpar(I, 
wished  to  speak  with  him  alone.  He    and  I  can  rough  it  all  night  on. dock, 

fiut  down  his  jug  of  punch,  and  fol-    as  many  a  time  I've  done  before  :^is 
awed  me  into  my  own  room.  Iclosed    daughter  and  her  woman  can  bave 
the  door  and  told  him,  that  as  I    your  cabin  to  ttieni selves."  It  was  a 
understood  htm  to  be  in  the  Channel    bold  guess,  but  all  right;  he  gaped  at 
trade,  1  applied  to  know  if  he  could    me  for  a  minute  in  dumb  astonish- 
put  me  on  any  expeditious  convey-    ment ;  then  closing  one  hand  upon 
ance  to  the  coast  of  France.  "  Why,    the  earaeat  which  There  slipped  into 
sir,"  said  he, "  I  could  give  you  a  cast    it,  drew  the  other  across  his  eyes,  aa 
myself  in  our  own  tight  thing,  the    If  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  waa  not 
Saucy  Sally,  as  far  aa  Douglas  or  tlie    dreaming,  and  in  a  respectful  tone 
Calf;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  trip,    informed  me  that  they  intended  sail- 
why  there's  our  consort,  the  Little    iug  on  the  next  night  from  Calm 
Sweep,  tliat  will  be  thereabouls  this     Castle  shore.    "  We  take  the  squire 
week,  would  run  you  up,  if  it  would    up  ofi' Island  Magee,  sir;  he  has  been 
lie  in  your  way,  as  far  as  Guernsey,    lying  to  on  the  look-out  for  us  there 
or,  if  need  be,  to  Belle  Isle,"  "  Belle     for  Oio  last  ten  days ;  so  that  if  j<fu 
lale  r'  repeated  I,  with  a  start ;  for     want  to  bear  a  hand  in  getting  flw 
the  words  of  O'SIore  to  tlie  priest    young  lady  aboard,  it  will  be  dl  ^r- 
came  suddenly  upon  my  rccollec-    ranged  to  your  likinir." 
tion, "  Has  any  boat  left  this  coast  or        During    this 
that  of  Men  for  Belle  Isle  within  the     whole  being  unili 
laat  iortnight?"    "Not  a  keel,  Bjr;     change;  from  the 
there's  ne'er  a  boat  just  now  in  the     of  bereavement,  . 
Channel  that  could  do  It  but  herself    limbs  expand  the 
■ttt^y  call  her  the.Deil-EHveep,  sir,    delightful  enlargi 


wia_D£  the  revenue  aliatka;  for  that's     spring  of  hope: '] 
'Q.ofber.    t6eluuid,led Uim 
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and  iclurned  to  tbo  old  man  with  -  did  not  hur  tlie  noise  of  tbe  water 
a  step  HO  elnted,  and  with  such  a  til),  at  the  end  of  one  ravine,  wo 
kindling  of  animation  over  iny  whole  turned  tiie  aneular  jut  of  a  low  pro- 
appearance,  that  he  exclaimed,  in  montorr.andbeheld  the  image  of  the 
high  glee,  "  Heard  ye  ever  aic  verses  moon  swinciair  in  Its  eti]l  swell  at 
at  Oxford,  Willie?    Oddlinan.Rab  our  feet 

Hatliday  is  as  good  as  a  dozen  o'  .  Ingram  whistled,  and  viaa  answer- 
Janet's  poesetsforje^rilhaehiin  here  ed  from  the  ehore  a  little  farther  on; 
again  to  sing  to  ye  the  morn's  e'en."  he  stepped  out  a  few  paces  in  ad- 
"  He  is  a  very  pleasant  fellow — a  vance  and  led  forward;  presently  I 
very  pleasant  fellow,  indeed,  sir;  but  saw  a  light  figure  glide  out  of  the 
I  fear  1  shall  not  be  able  to  enjoj  his  shadow  in  front  and  approach  us. 
company  to-morrow  nighty  as  I  pur-  "  Veil,  mine  Apost^le  Paul,  vat 
pose  taking  my  paasage  for  tbe  Isle  news  of  the  Ephesiens  t" 
of  Man  in  Ingram's  boat" — "  Non-  "  All  right,  Munsher  Martin,  and 
sense,  Willie,  nonsense ;  ye  wadna  here  is  another  paBsenger." 
nialce  youreell '  hail,  billy,  weel  met,'  He  whispered  something,  and  the 
wt'.g^lowB-hirds  and  vagabonds —  little  Frenchman  touched  his  hatwitfa 

diOugb,asforPaul  himseil  "My  an  air;  and  expressed,  in  a  com- 

, dear  sir, you  know  I  have  my  pass-  poundof  Noiman-French,Mans,aDd 

.pqrti'and  neednot  care  for  the  repu-  English,  thegreat  pleasure  he  had  in 

ttLtioD  of  my  hired  servants ;  besides,  doing  a  service  to  the  illustrious  ca- 

liir,  you  know  how  fond  I  am  of  ex-  valier,  the  friend  of  liberty.    Hear- 

OUment  of  all  sorts,  and  the  rogue  ing  a  noise  in  front,  I  looked  up  and 

reiuJy  sings  so  well" discerned  the  li^ht  spar  of  a  mast 

;  ",  That  he  does,  Willie.  Weel,  weel  peeping  over  an  intervening  harrier 

fii^lie  that  will  to   Cupar  maun  to  of  rock;  we  wound  round  it,  and  on 

''Ptipar^!"    and  so  saying,  he  lifted  the  other  side  found  a  cutter-rigged 

tip  hts"  candle  and  marched  off  the  boat  of  about  eighteen  tons  hauled 

^eld  without  another  blow.  close  to  the  natural  quay,  with  her 

: '  Ingram  and  I  started  next  evening  munsail  set  and  flapping  heavily  in 

wout  four  o'clock,  attended  by  little  the  night  wind.    Here  we  met  an- 

'Pavle,  who  was  to  bring  back  the  other  seaman.    In  ten  minutes  we 

'liirse    1  rode   next  day;    Ingram,  wereunderway;thesmoothgraund- 

'^'ipLose  occupation  lay  as  much  on  swell  running  free  and  silent  from 

'l^nd  as  sea,  was  quite  at'  home  on  his  our  quarter,  and  the  boat  laving  her- 

'iim^h  sheltie,  which  carried  also  a  _  self  out  with  an  easy  speed,  as  she 

^WupleoflittlepaBniersateitherBide  caueht  the  breeze  fresTiening  over 

'it  the  pommel,  well-primed  with  the  lower  coast.    Tlie  Sancy  Sally 

samples  of  his  contraband  commo-  was  a  half-decked  cutter,  (built  for  a 

ffities.  We  arrived  alittle  after  night-  pleasure-boat  in  Guernsey,')  and'a 

tall  in  Larne,  where  we  left  Davie  tight  thing,  aa  Ingram  had  said,  Idid 

^'ivlth  the  horses,  while  Ingram,  ha-  notgointothecaoin.whichoccupied 

'ving  disposed  of  his  pony,  joined  me  all  uie  forecastle,  but  wrapping  my- 

on  foot,  and  we  set  off  by  tbe  now  self  in  my  cloak,  lay  down  along  the 

bright  light  of  the  moon  along  the  stern-sheetSjandfeisuedtobeasleep, 

ibll^  for  Cairn  Castle.  for  I  was  so  excited  by  the  prospect 

During  the  first  three  or  four  miles  of  meeUng  Madeline,  that  I  could  no 

of  our  walk,  he  entertained  me  with  longerjuiiiin  the  conversation  of  the 

abundance  of  songs  echoed  loud  and  crew.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  heard 

l^g  across  the  open  mountain;  but  them  say  that  we  were  in  sight  of 

when  we  descended  from  it  towards  Island  Magee,  and  rising,  beheld  it 

the  sea,  we  both  kept  silence  and  a  dark  over  our  weather-bows ;  I  went 

:  unequal  and  forward  and  continued  on  the  fore- 

,  We  now  got  castle  in  feverish  irapaUence  as  we 

lis  and  furzy  nesred  it ;  the  breeze  stiffened  as  we 

ick  our  steps  opened  Lame  Lough,  and  t)ie  Saucy 

ed  lumps  of  Sally  tossed  two  or  three  sprinklings 

;  all  round  us  of  cold  spray  over  my  shoulders,  but 

onehlne,  like  Ishook  the  water  fraTattvj  ^Xoti&wA 

(he  IiiJl-slite.  resumed  my  \ooV;-cnA,     tA  \M.t  "w* 

bore,  nod  we  wenMWVm  «  ppMWc  "ali  a  isa*^^ 
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tbe  coast,  ftnd  a  light  appMred  riffht 
opposite  I  wa  showed  another  and  lay 
to ;  with  a  fluttering  lieart  I  awaited 
the  approach  of  a  boat;  twice  I  fan* 
cied  I  saw  it  distinguish  itself  from 
the  darkness  of  the  coast,  and  twice 
I  felt  the  blanic  recoil  of  disappoint- 
ment i  at  last  it  did  appear,  oippinff 
distinct  from  among  the  rocks  and 
full  of  people ;  they  neared  us ;  my 
heart  leapt  at  every  log  of  their  oars 
in  the  loose  thewels;  for  I  could 
now  plainly  discern  two  female  fi- 
gures, two  boatmen,  and  a  muffled 
man  in  the  stem.  All  was  now  cer- 
tain; they  shot  alongside,  laid  hold  of 
the  gunnel,  and  I  heard  O'More's 
voice  call  on  Ingram  to  receive  the 
lady ;  I  could  hardly  conceal  my  agi- 
tation as  she  was  lifted  on  deck,  but 
had  no  power  to  advance;  Nancy 
followed,  and  O'More  himself  leaped 
third  on  deck— 'the  boat  shoved  off, 
the  helmsman  let  the  cutter's  head 
away,  the  munsail  filled,  and  we 
stood  out  to  sea. 

Here  I  was  then,  and  would  be 
for  four-and-twen^  hours  at  the 
least,  by  the  side  of  her  whom  a 
little  time  before  I  would  have  given 
years  of  my  life  to  have  been  near 
but  for  a  minute ;  yet,  with  an  unac- 
countable irresolution,  I  still  delay- 
ed, nay,  shrunk,  from  the  long^ought 
interview.  It  was  not  till  her  father 
had  gone  into  the  little  cabin  to  ar- 
range it  for  her  reception,  and  had 
closed  the  door  between  us,  that  I 
ventured  from  my  hiding-place  be- 
hind tbe  foresail,  and  approached  her 
where  she  stood  gazing  mournfully 
over  the  boat's  side  at  the  fast  pass- 
ing shores  of  her  country.  I  whis- 
pered her  name ;  she  knew  my  voice 
at  the  first  syllable,  and  turned  in 
amazed  delight;  but  the  flush  of 
pleasure  which  lit  up  her  beautiful 
features  as  I  clasped  her  hand,  had 
hardly  dawned  ere  it  was  chased  by 
the  rising  paleness  of  alarm.  I  com- 
forted her  by  assurances  of  eternal 
love,  and  vowed  to  follow  her  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  in  despite  of  every 
human  power.  We  stood  alone ;  for 
two  sailors  were  with  O'More  and 
the  gir)  in  the  cabin,  and  the  third, 
having  lashed  the  tiller  to,  was  fixing 
someUiing  forward.  We  stood  alone 
I  cannot  guess  how  long^— time  is 
short,  imt  the  joy  of  those  moments 
has  beien  everlasting.  We  exdban- 
ffed  WW9  tf  nmta$d  aftcthm  and 


constancy,  and  I  had  scaled  .*itr 
blessed  compact  with  a  Idss^wkmn** 
ed  only  by  the  moon  and  stara^- when 
the  cabin-door  opened^  and  her'te 
ther  stood  before  me.  I  hel4  out 
my  hand,  and  accosted  him  with  the 
free  confidence  of  a  joyful  heart 
The  severe  light  of  the  moon  tharp* 
ened  his  strong  features  into  atet*' 
ling  expression,  as  he  regarded  me 
for  a  second  with  mingled  astonitb* 
mentand  vexation.  He  did  not  seem 
to  notice  my  offered  hand,  but  sayhig 
something  in  a  low,  cold  tone  abont 
the  unexpected  pleasure,  turned  te 
the  steersman,  and  demanded  fierce- 
ly why  he  had  not  abided  by  his 
agreement  ?  The  sailor,  quailing  be- 
fore the  authoritative  tone  and  as- 
pect of  his  really  noble-looking  ques- 
tioner, began  an  exculpatory  account 
of  my  having  been  brought  thither 
by  Ingram,  to  whom  he  referred. 

Bold  Paul  was  beginning  with 
"  Lookee,  Squire,  Fm  master  of  this 
same  craft,"  when  I  interrupted  him 
by  requesting  that  he  would  take  his 
messmates  to  the  bows,  and  leave 
the  helm  with  me,  as  I  wished  to  ex- 
plain the  matter  myself  in  private* 
He  consigned  his  soul,  in  set  terms, 
to  the  devil,  if  any  other  man  tiian 
myself  should  be  allowed  to  make  a 
pnest's  palaver-box  of  the  Saucy 
Sally,  and  sulkily  retired,  rolling  his 
quid  with  indefatigable  ener^,  and 
squirting  jets  of  spittle  huf-mast 
high. 

O'More  almost  pushed  the  reluc- 
tant Madeline  into  the  cabin,  closed 
the  door,  and  addressed  me. — **  To 
what  motive  am  I  to  attribute  your 
presence  here,  Mr  Macdonnell  ?" 

"  To  one  which  I  am  proud  to 
avow,  the  desire  of  bein^  near  the 
object  of  my  sole  affecnons,  your 
lovely  daughter;  as  well,  sir,  as  from 
a  hope  that  I  may  still  be  able  to 
overcome  those  objections  which  you 
once  expressed." 

He  pointed  over  the  boat's  side  to 
tbe  black  piled  precipices  of  tlie 
shore,  as  they  stood  like  an  iron  waH 
looming  along  the  weather-beam.-^ 
*•  Look  there,  sir ;  look  at  the  Bloody 
Gobbins,  and  hear  me — When  a  set^ 
ting  moon  shall  cease  to  fling  the 
mourning  of  their  shadows  oref*  the 
graves  of  my  butchered  ancestortii 
and  when  a  rising  sun  shall  c^Un^ 
to  bare  before  ahnorring  OhrlsteiH 
dom" 


..\- 
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^  Luff^  Bir»  luff/'  cried  iDgram,  from 
iheforeeastle* 

•«  Gome  aft  yourself,  Paul,"  I  re* 
pHed  is  despair  and  disgust* 

O'More  retired  to  the  cabin  bulk*i 
head,  and  leaned  against  the  door, 
without  completing  nis  broken  vow. 
Ingran  took  we  helm,  and  I  sat  down 
in  silence.  Paul  saw  our  unpleasant 
sitoatiou,  and  ceasing  to  remember 
his  own  cause  for  ill-numour,  strove 
ta  niidke  us  forget  ours.  He  talked 
with  a  good  deal  of  tact,  but  with 
littie  success,  for  the  next  half  hour. 
O^More  remained  stem  and  black  as 
tiie  Gobbins  themselres,  now  rapid- 
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ly  sinking  astern,  while  the  coast  of 
Iriand  Magee  receded  faito  the  broad 
Lough  of  Belfast  upon  our  quarter. 
The  moon  was  stili  shiniogr  with  un- 
abated lustre,  and  we  could  plainly 
discern  the  bi^d  outline  of  the  hiUs 
beyond;  while  the  coast  of  Down 
and  the  two  Copelands  lay  glistening 
in  grey  obscure  over  our  starboard 
bow.  No  sail  was  within  sight;  we 
had  a  stiff  breeze  with  a  swinging 
swell  from  the  open  bay  \  and  as  the 
cutter  lay  down  and  shewed  the 
dimmer  of  the  water's  edge  above 
her  gunnel,  the  glee  of  the  glorying 
sailor  burst  out  In  song. 


Haul  away,  haul  away,  down  helm,  I  say; 

Slacken  sheets,  let  the  good  boat  go. — 
Give  her  room,  give  her  room  for  a  spanking  boom; 

For  the  wind  comes  on  to  blow— 
(Haul  away  I) 

For  the  wind  comes  on  to  blow. 
And  the  weather-beam  is  gathering  gloom, 

And  the  scud  flies  high  and  low. 

Lay  her  out,  lay  her  out,  till  her  timbers  stout, 

Like  a  wrestler's  ribs,  reply 
To  the  glee,  to  the  glee  of  the  bending  tree, 

And  tne  crowded  canvass  high*— 
(Lay  her  out  I) 

And  the  crowded  canvass  high; 
Contending,  to  the  water's  shout. 

With  the  champion  of  the  sky. 

Carry  on,  carry  on ;  reef  none,  boy,  lione ; 

Hang  her  out  on  a  stretching  sail : 
Gunnel  in,  gunnel  in  I  for  the  race  we'll  win, 

While  the  land-lubbers  so  pale — 
(Carry  on !) 

Wliile  the  land- lubbers  so  pale 
Are  fumbling  at  their  points,  my  son. 

For  fear  of  the  coming  gale  I 

All  but  O'More  joined  in  the  cho-     down  the  peak  halliards ;  while  they 


rus  of  the  last  stanza,  and  the  bold 
burst  of  harmony  was  swept  across 
the  water  like  a  defiance  to  the  east- 
ern gale.  Our  challenge  was  accept- 
ed. '*  Howsomever,"  said  Ingram, 
after  a  pause,  and  running  his  glist- 
ening eye  along  the  horizon,  *'  as  we 
are  not  running  a  race,  there  will  be 
no  harm  in  tuning  in  a  handful  or 
two  of  our  cloth  this  morning ;  for  the 
wind  is  chopping  round  to  Uie  north, 
and  1  would'nt  wonder  to  hear  Scul- 
xnarten's  breakers  under  our  lee  be- 
fore sunrise." 
,  f^  And  a  black  spell  we  will  have 
Utt,,th«ai  for  when  the  moon  goes 
dawa  you  may  stop  your  fingers  in 
joi^ieyes  for  BUarlight,'*  otmerved  the 
omer  $idlor,  as  he  began  to  aiacken 


brought  the  boat  up  and  took  in  one 
reef  in  the  mainsail ;  but  the  word 
was  still  *'  helm  a  larboard,"  and  the 
boat's  head  had  followed  the  wind 
round  a  whole  quarter  of  the  com- 
pass within  the  next  ten  minutes. 
We  went  off  before  the  breeze,  but  it 
continued  veering  round  for  Uie  next 
hour;  so  that  When  we  got  fairly  into 
the  Channel,  the  predictions  of  the 
seamen  were  completely  fulfilled ; 
for  the  moon  had  set,  the  wind  was 
from  the  east,  and  a  hurrying  drift 
had  covered  all  the  sky. 

We  stood  for  the  nwth  of  Man ; 
but  the  cross  sea,  produced  by  the 
shifting  of  thawmd>^\i\di^^&S!iaX 
rishig  to  a  g^e,  \wififtVtt4  \i%^i(^tra^ 
contrary  tfeMKkai  tllBAX  %Sx<tt  Xi^^)^^ 
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through  it  almost  till  tho  break  of 
(lay,  wo  ffave  up  tliehope  of  making 
Ncsshcad,  and,  altering  our  course, 
took  in  another  reef,  and  ran  for  the 
Calf. 

But  the  gale  continued  to  increase; 
wo  pitchea  and  plunged  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  the  boat  was  going  bows  in  at 
every  dip,  and  the  Btraining  of  her 
timbers  as  she  stooped  out  to  every 
stretch,  told  plainly  that  we  must 
cither  have  started  planks  or  an  al- 
tered course  again.  The  sailors, 
after  some  consultation,  agreed  on 
putting  about ;  and,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  pitched  upon 
Strangford  Lough  as  their  harbour  of 
refuge.  Accordingly  we  altered  our 
course  once  more,  and  went  off  be- 
fore the  wind.  Day  broke  as  we  were 
still  toiling  ten  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Down.  The  grey  dawn  shewed  a 
black  pile  of  clouds  overhead,  ga- 
thering bulk  from  rugged  masses 
which  were  driving  close  and  rapid 
from  the  east.  By  degrees  the  coast 
became  distinct  from  the  lowering 
sky ;  and  at  last  the  sun  rose  lurid 
and  large  above  the  weltering  wa- 
ters. It  was  ebb  tide,  and  I  repre- 
sented that  Strangford  bar  at  such  a 
time  was  peculiarly  dangerous  in  an 
eastern  gale ;  nevertheless  the  old 
sailor  who  was  now  at  the  helm  in- 
sisted on  standing  for  it.  When  we 
were  yet  a  mile  distant,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  white  horses  running 
high  through  the  black  trembling 
straitj  and  hear  the  tumult  of  the 
breakers  over  the  dashing  of  our 
own  bows.  Escape  was  impossi- 
ble; we  could  never  beat  to  sea  in 
the  teeth  of  such  a  gale;  over  the 
bar  we  must  go,  or  founder.  We  took 
in  the  last  reef,  hauled  down  our  jib, 
and,  with  ominous  faces,  saw  our- 
selves in  ten  minutes  more  among 
the  cross  seas  and  breakers. 

The  waters  of  a  wide  estuary  run- 
ning six  miles  an  hour,  and  meeting 
the  long  roll  of  the  Channel,  might 
well  have  been  expected  to  produce 
a  dangerous  swell ;  but  a  spring-tide 
combining  with  a  gale  of  wind,  had 
raised  them  at  flood  to  an  extra- 
ordinary height,  and  the  violence 
of  their  discliarge  exceeded  our  anti- 
cipations accordingly.  We  had  hard- 
ly encountered  the  first  two  or  three 
breakers,  when  Ingram  ^vas  stagger- 
ed from  the  forecastle  by  Ae  Imflfet 
of  a  counter  sea,  which  utruck  us 
orward  just  as  the  regular  swell 
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caught  us  astern ;  the  lM>a«1tedKMil9^ 
most  on  her  beam  endei,'  'anA'fte^ftfl' 
over  the  eabhi  door  into  the  '^IMHli 
the  man  at  the  helm  teas' pref^iattti^ 
for  the;tack  as  he  saw  his  menkvUkUni' 
danger,  and  started  for  ward  lO'MVtf' 
him :  he  was  too  late;  th^  poorfeiy' 
low  pitched  upon  his  head' and  shout* 
ders  among  the  ballast ;  at  tlie  ntkt^ 
instant  the  mainsail  caught  tbewin^; 
the  boom  swung  across,  and  Btrildiig'' 
the  helmsman  on  the  back  of  ihenedk^  • 
swept  him  half  overboard,  where  he^ 
lay  aoubled  across  the  g^nel,wiliiMA* 
arms  and  head  dragging  thrmu^  tke 
water,  till  I  hauled  him  in.    '1^'  wtifl^; 
stunned  and  nearly  scalped  b^  tie- 
blow.  Ingram  lay  moaning  and  iiA^' 
tionless;  the  boat  was  at  the  mercy  ^ 
the  elements,  while  I  stretdied  tM^ 

Foor  fellows  side  by  side  at  oufftett 
had  now  to  take  the  helna,  for  th^ 
little  Frenchman  was  totally  i^(^ 
rant  of  the  coast;  he'contimwtfti^ 
hand  the  main-sheet ;  and  WSbr^^ 
who  all  night  long  had  been  c^fli^ 
in  silence  against  the  cabin-  b«t1^ 
head,  leaped  manfully  lipon  the  fo!^' 
castle  and  stood  by  the  tackle  thei^<^ 
We  had  now  to  put  the  boat  ufftHii 
the  other  tack,  for  the  tide  made  ft 
impossible  to  run  before  the '  wiifd.' 
O'More  belayed  his  sheet,  and,  lifer 
the  cutter  lay  down  a^n,  folded' his 
arms  and  leaned  back  on  the  wear 
ther  bulwark,  balancing  himself  with 
his  feet  against  the  skylight. 

The  jabble  around  us  was  like  tH^ 
seething  of  a  caldron ;  for  the  wtiVfSB' 
boiled  up  all  at  once,  and  ran  hi  alt 
directions.  I  was  distracted  by  tWrfi; 
universal  assault,  and  did  not  observe 
the  heaviest  and  most  formidable 'oF 
all,  till  it  was  almost  down  upott 
our  broadside.  I  put  the  helm  hard 
down,  and  shouted  with  all  my  miglit 
to  O'More — "  Stand  by  for  a  sea, 
sir,  lay  hold,  lay  bold."  It  was  too 
late.  I  could  just  prevent  our  beings 
swamped,  by  withdrawing  our  quat>- 
ter  from  the  shock,  when  it  stnldc 
us  on  the  weather-bows,  where  he 
stood :  it  did  not  break.  Our  hull 
was  too  small  an  obstacle :  it  8we]plt 
over  the  forecastle  as  the  streain 
leaps  a  pebble,  stove  in  the  bulwark: 
lifted  him  right  up,  and  launched 
him  on  his  back,  with  his  feet  a^itist 
the  foresail :  the  foresail  stocKl  tM 
sliock  a  moment,  and  he  grappljMf 
to  it,  while  we  were  swept  ofi''W 
the  rusVi,  Wke  sl  s^wnovf  Vn  \\v<^ 
clutclies  0^  a  YiwwV  •,  \>uX  Wi^  ^^V^\ 
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of  ijirat0r.  Uoi^aJl  before  it«-4he  sheets 
wedffe.jtom.from  the  deck,  the  sail 
flapped  up  above  the  water,  and  I 
saMTJiim  tossed  from  its  edge  over 
t&e.  le/e-bow.  The  mainsail  hid  him 
for  a  moment;  he  reappeared,  sweep- 
ing astern  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots 
an  hour.  He  was  striking  out,  and 
crying  for  a  rope;  there  was  no 
rope  at  hand,  and  all  the  loose  spars 
had  been  stowed  away :  He  could 
119^.  \^  saved.  I  have  said  that  the 
B»^  had  just  risen :  between  us  and 
the  east  his  rays  shone  through  the 
tops  of  the  higher  waves  with  a  pale 
and  livid  li^bt;  as  O'More  drifted 
into  these,  his  whole  iconized  figure 
roe^  for  a  moment  dusk  in  the  trans- 
parent water,  then  disappeared  in 
tkft  hollow  beyond ;  but  at  our  next 
plunge  I  saw  him  heaved  up  again, 
struggUng  dim  amid  the  green  gloom 
of  an  overwhelming  sea.  An  ago- 
nizisig  cry  behind  me  made  me  turn 
my  head.  "  O  save  him,  save  him  I 
turn  the  boat,  and  save  him  I  O  Wil- 
l&im>  as  you  love  me,  save  my  fa- 
ther V*  It  was  Madeline,  frantic  for 
grjlef»  stumbling  over,  and  unconsci- 
ously treading  on  the  woimded  men, 
as  she  rushed  from  the  cabin,  and 
cfst  herself  upon  her  knees  before 
u\e.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  heaven, 
praying  for  support ;  and  though  the 
clo.uds  rolled,  and  the  gale  swept 
between,  strength  was  surely  sent 
me  from  above ;  for  what  save  hea- 
¥eply  jielp  could  have  subdued  that 
fierce  despair,  which,  at  the  first  sight 
o^  tl^e  complicated  agonies  around, 
1^  prompted  me  to  abandon  hope, 
blaspheme,  and  die  ?  I  raised  her 
gently  but  firmly  in  my  arms ;  drew 
£er,  still  struggling  and  screaming 
wi^d  entreaties,  to  my  breast,  and  not 
daring  to  trust  myself  with  a  single 
Ipok  at  her  imploring  eyes,  fixed  my 
own  upon  the  course  we  had  to  run, 
and  never  swerved  from  my  severe 
^termination,  till  the  convulsive 
efiba  had  ceased  to  shake  her  breast 
upon  mine,  and  I  had  felt  the  warm 
0U|»h  ,of  her  relieving  tears  instead ; 
V^  my  stern  purpose  melted,  and, 
|][^^[^  over  the  desolate  girl,  I 
:]^\ffei.  "  Weep  no  more,  mv 
^e^i^,  for,  by  the  blessing  of  Goa, 
[i.^be  a  father  and  a  brother  to 
^V*  Blessed  be  he  who  heard 
ly  vpwi-^when  I  looked  up 
j.;  v^e  were  in  the  smooth  wa- 


Drenched,  numbed,  and  dripping 
all  with  the  cold  spray,  one  norne 
senseless  and  bloody  in  his  rnetib- 
mate's  arms,  we  climbed  the  quay 
of  Strangford  :  the  threatened  tem- 
pest was  bursting  in  rain  and  thun- 
der; but  our  miserable  plight  had 
attracted  a  sympathizing  crowd.  No 
question  was  asked  of  who?  or 
whence?  by  a  generous  people,  to 
wounded  and  wearied  men  and 
helpless  women;  till  there  pressed 
through  the  ring  of  bystanders  a  tall 
fellow,  with  a  strong  expression  of 
debasement  and  desperate  impu- 
dence upon  his  face,  tnat  seemea  to 
say,  *'  Infamy,  you  have  done  your 
worst"  He  demanded  our  names 
and  passports,  and  arrested  us  all  in 
the  king's  name,  almost  in  the  same 
breath.  I  struck  him  in  the  face 
with  my  fist,  and  kicked  him  jnto 
the  kennel.  No  one  attempted  to 
lift  him;  but  he  scrambled  to  his 
feet,  with  denunciations  of  horrible 
revenge.  He  was  hustled  about  by 
the  ci'owd  till  he  lost  temper,  and 
struck  one  of  them.  He  had  now 
rather  too  much  work  upon  his  hands 
to  admit  of  a  too  close  attention  to 
us :  three  or  four  persons  stepped 
forward  and  offered  us  protection. 

Ingram  and  the  other  wounded 
sailor  were  taken  off,  along  with  the 
Frenchman,  by  some  of  their  own 
associates ;  while  a  respectable  and 
benevolent  looking  man  addressed 
me,  '*  I  am  a  Protestant,  sir,  and  an 
Orangeman;  but  put  these  ladies 
under  my  protection,  and  you  will 
not  repent  your  confidence ;  for,  next 
to  the  Pope,  I  love  to  defeat  an  in- 
former;" and  he  pointed  with  a 
smile  to  our  arrester,  who  was  just 
measuring  his  length  upon  the  pave- 
ment 

*'  Is  his  name  Macdonnell  ?'* 
asked  I. 

"  The  same,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
come  away  with  me  before  he  gets 
out  of  my  Thomas's  hands,  and  I 
will  put  your  friends  out  of  the 
reach  of  his." 

I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  the 
obligation  I  owe  to  this  good  man, 
who  received  Miss  O'More,  witli  her 
attendant,  into  the  bosom  of  his  fa- 
mily, till  I  had  arranged  her  journey 
to  the  house  of  a  female  relative, 
whence,  after  a  de<;eii\..^%\\^  ssJi 
mourning,  out  luiff my^  ^\\xC\vXft^ 
we  10  bear  Iiot  \o  m^  o'wu* 
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If  it  be  Beldom  flafe  for  one  man  to 
dislike,  despise,  or  disparage  another, 
it  must  always  be  dangerous  for  one 
nation  so  to  regard  or  judge  another 
nation,  since  the  causes  are  then 
more  numerous,  and  also  more  sub- 
tle in  their  workings,  by  which  both 
feeling  and  reason  may  be  perni- 
ciously biassed,  in  the  formation  of 
sentiments  permanently  cherished 
by  people  towards  people,  state  to- 
wards state. 

It  is  hard  to  know  one's  own 
heart,  scarcely  possible  to  know 
another's ;  and  yet  how  rash  are  we, 
one  and  dl,  in  attributing  characters 
to  individuals  on  imperfect  know- 
ledge even  of  their  outward  lives,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  their  inner  spirits ! 
From  certain  circumstances  in  which 
we  suppose  we  see  them  placed, 
but  without  understanding  what  pro- 
duced tiiat  condition,  and  from  a 
certain  course  of  conduct  which  we 
suppose  that  we  perceive  them  to 
pursue,  but  without  any  acquaint- 
ance with  their  multifarious  motives, 
we  too  often  confidently  pass  sentence 
on  their  duties  and  deserts,  classing 
them  in  different  orders  of  moral  and 
intellectual  worth,  as  we  vainly  be- 
lieve, too,  according  to  the  commands 
of  our  conscience.  But  conscience, 
though  stem  and  unrelenting  in  self- 
judgment,  is  not  so  when  seeking  to 
see  mto  the  impulses  of  the  souls  of 
our  brethren ;  and  is  then  indeed  the 
sister  of  charity.  She  tells  us  to  be 
less  wary  in  bestowing  our  praise 
than  our  blame,  our  love  than  our 
hate,  and  that  in  the  light  of  good- 
will we  shall  ever  most  clearly  see 
the  truth. 

A  very  moderate  experience,  if 
accompanied  with  very  moderate  re- 
flection, might  suffice,  one  would 
think,  to  shew  us  that  we  cannot 
otherwise  be  just.  A  holy  caution 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous characteristics  of  that  feeling  and 
faculty  within  us  that  judges  right 
and  wrong ;  and  we  must  not  grant 
to  '*  well-meaning  people,''  as  the 
weak  and  narrow-minded  are  too  of- 
ten called^  the  privilege  of  trying,  and 
tefitinp;  and  deciding  all  human  con- 


duct by  reference  solely  to  what 
may  happen  to  be  the  habitual  pr^ 
judices  and  bigotries  of  their  oWh 
understandings,  uninstmcted  ttd 
unenlightened  by  that  large,  that 
universal  sympathy,  without  wMdi 
there  can  be  neither  virtae  nor  wis- 
dom. 

Such  errors,  howerer,  pass  wh* 
heeded  by,  often  with  little  Tisible 
injury  done,  in  the  narrow  circlea  of 
private  life,  haunted,  as  they  are, 
Dv  too  many  foolish  fancies  and 
absurd  surmises,  whispered  In  the 
idle  and  empty  talk  of  uiat  eonfideii- 
tial  gossiping,  which,  not  contented 
with  the  imaginary  evil  it  condemns^ 
is  restless  till  it  has  created  a  neeitt' 
inff  reality  out  of  mere  report  arid 
infused  perhaps  a  drop  of  pestilential 
poison  into  the  otherwise  harmless 
air  of  rumour,  that  circles  round  the 
dwelling  of  unsuspecting  innocence. 

How  much  wilful  misunderstand- 
ing and  misrepresentation  of  charac- 
ter and  conduct  do  we  see  and  heo^ 
every  day,  in  the  case  of  different 
professions !  The  soldier  thiidcB  the 
clergyman  a  hypocrite,  because  he 
wears  a  black  coat ;  and  the  clergy- 
man thinks  the  soldier  a  profligate, 
because  he  wears  a  red  one;  the 
cloth  is  thought  to  colour  the  cha- 
racter even  to  the  very  eye;  and 
there  is  a  mutuid  repidsion  between 
those  who  by  nature  may  be  kindred 
and  congenial  spirits. 

A  more  commonplace  observation 
than  the  above,  never  trickled  from 
grey-goose  quill;  and  on  that  ac- 
count we  let  it  trickle  from  ours; 
for  extend  the  spirit  of  it  from  trades 
and  professions,  each  of  which  hantfs 
together  like  a  small  commonwealu, 
and  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  people, 
to  kingdoms  separated  by  seas,  and 
each  swarming  with  its  own  life,  and 
then  you  will  find  mighty  nations  re- 
garding each  other  with  just  the 
same  sort  of  feelings ;  millions,  when 
leagued  together  under  different  lawv 
and  institutions,  as  blindly  and 
senselessly  ignorant  of  other  milliom, 
as  Mrs  Grundy  of  the  real  character 
of  Mrs  Torakins. 
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have  its  own  national  character,  and 
the  more  strongly  marked  the  better, 
for  in  such  separation  there  is 
strength.  But  it  is  also  right  that 
each  people  should  have  large  sym- 
pathies with  the  national  character  of 
aU  the  rest.  We  speak  of  the  good 
or  the  great; — and  all  are  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  who,  with  some 
Tices,  possess  any  strong  and  dis- 
tinguishing virtues.  But  to  have 
such  large  sympathies,  there  must 
be  knowledge;  and  to  have  know- 
ledge, we  must  scatter  to  the  winds 
that  visit  us  from  afar,  all  such  of  our 
home-bom  and  horn  e-br ed  pr ej  udices 
and  bigotries  as  blind  us  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  same  qualities  in  which 
we  find  our  ovm  pride  and  de- 
light, when  they  exist  in  novel  forms 
and  combinations  and  habits  in  the 
character  of  the  natives  of  other  isles 
or  continents,  whether  of  alien,  or  of 
our  own  blood.  If  alien,  to  do  so 
may  be  more  difficult;  if  our  own, 
not  to  do  so  is  more  mean — or  base 
-—or  wicked,  and  now  we  are 
brought  to  the  point — shall  English- 
men and  Scotchmen  suffer  uiem- 
selves  to  be  divided  in  soul,  more 
than  by  seas,  from  their  brethren  the 
Americans — by  the  sullen  swell  or 
angry  billows  of  animosity  and  hatred, 
more  perilous  far  than  all  the  storms 
that  sweep  the  bosom  of  the  wide 
Atlantic  ? 

We  are  the  children  of  one  mother. 
Not  merely  of  old  mother  Earth, 
though  in  all  cases  that  considera- 
tion should  be  sufficient  to  inspire 
mutual  love  into  the  hearts  of  her 
offiipring ;  but  of  the  Island  of  the 
Enlightened  Free :  and  never  shall 
we  believe  that  great  nations  can 
help  loving  one  another,  who  exult 
in  the  glory  of  the  same  origin. 
Many  passions  may  bum  in  their 
hearts,  as  they  follow  the  career  as- 
signed them  by  fate,  that  shall  seem 
to  set  Uiem  at  war.  Jealously  may 
they  re^d  one  another  in  the  pride 
of  their  ambition.  Should  their 
mightier  interests  clash,fierce  will  be 
the  conflict  But  if  these  maybe  pursu- 
ed and  preserved  in  peace,  there  will 
be  agrandeur  in  the  guarded  calm  with 
which  they  regard  each  other's  power; 
and  mutual  pride,  we  may  be  well 
assured,  in  mutual  prosperity.  They 
— 4Mir  colonists — ^thought  themselves 
oppressed^  enslaved,  and  they  resol- 
reato  be  free.    We  resolved  to  put 


them  down  as  rebels.  We  fought  and 
—they  conquered.  We  were  met  by 
our  own  might — and  need  Old  Eng- 
land be  ashamed  that  New  England 
triumphed  ?  They  grudged  not  after- 
wards—though tiiey  must  have  en- 
vied—our victories  over  our  and 
Europe's  foes,  at  Trafalgar,  Talavera, 
and  Vy^aterloo.  Ask  them,  the  Ame- 
ricans, what  nation  of  the  Old  World 
they  love  best,  and  that  stands 
highest  in  their  proud  esteem?  The 
nation  from  whose  loins  they  sprung. 
Alfred,  Bruce,  and  Washington,  were 
our  three  great  deliverers. 

There  is  great  grandeur  in  the  ori- 
gin of  the  civil  polity  of  the  Ameri- 
cans^in  its  sudden  and  strong  esta^ 
blishment;  and  it  is  destined,  we 
doubt  not,  to  long  duration,  and  a 
vast  accumulation  of  power  — a 
boundless  empire. 

The  growth  of  the  human  race,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  shews  us  first 
a  family,  then  a  tribe  consisting  of 
many  kindred  families,  then  a  nation 
consisting  of  many  kindred  tribes. 
We  find  m  the  world  several  nations 
spread  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
this  natural  difFusion ;  but  in  that 
case,  the  degree  of  union  among  the 
different  tribes  seems  very  loose,  and 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  internal 
wars.  Thus  in  Europe,  in  its  pri- 
mitive state,  the  Celtic,  the  German, 
and  the  Sclavonic  nations,  have  ex- 
tended to  great  numbers,  occupying 
wide  countries ;  and  the  old  remem- 
brances of  consanguinity,  marked  in 
speech,  and  in  external  appearance, 
with  some  community  of  usages,  has 
maintained  a  loose  union  among 
them.  In  Asia,  some  of  the  great 
Tartar  nations,  and  the  Arabs  also, 
offer  similar  examples,  having  re- 
mained till  this  day  free  from  ad- 
mixture of  blood.  These  shew  how 
the  traces  of  the  primitive  origi- 
nation of  political  society  may  re- 
main indelibly  impressed  ui)on  it, 
^ough  the  longest  succession  of 
time. 

But  to  form  larger,  and  yet  strong- 
ly cemented  states,  other  principles 
have  been  necessary,  and  have  been 
employed  by  nature— chiefly  these 
two,  voluntary  Confederacy  under  a 
common  head,  and  Conquest. 

Of  the  permanent  states,  that  hav« 
been  formed  a\  «Xk^  ito^^  Vl  's^'ikcl- 
tary  Confedoitaicy^liki^  «imcsk^^%v^^ 
not  ntrtnetous  \\vw\^  %«fRft  o\  >> 
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are  uot  widiout  B|)leudour  in  the 
hUlurir  uf  Uio  Mrorld.  la  Italj,  tUe 
Etruriaa  state  appears  to  have  been 
80  formed,  and  it  made  sreat  pro- 
gress in  earl  j  civiliaatlon.  ItSUIUOD, 
too^  was  of  considerable  duration. 
Among  the  Greeks  we  find  different 
occasional  leafues^  but  none  that 
could  be  called  durable,  except  the 
union  of  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in 
Asiatic  Greece,  a  defensive  league 
which  was  managed  by  a  diet  of  de- 
puties from  the  different  towns. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  said  to 
constitute  a  state  or  community, 
since  eadi  remained  governed  by  its 
own  independent  laws.  The  Am- 
phictyonic  Council,  in  which  the  de- 
legates of  the  principal  states  of 
Greece  itself  met  to  deliberate  on 
questions  of  common  interest,  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  such  a  union, 
but  of  an  imperfect  kind.  It  shewed 
a  tendency  to  such  combination,  and 
how  strongly  the  sense  of  a  certain 
natural  bond  of  union  remains  among 
those  who  still  retain  in  language 
and  usages  the  evidence  of  ancient 
consanguinity,  since  Greece,  split 
into  a  hundred  states,  and  diviaed 
by  restless  and  fierce  hostilities,  still 
acknowledged  herself  as  one  whole ; 
still  reverenced  that  union  which 
had  been  indelibly  impressed  upon 
her  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Among 
the  leagues  formed  for  temporary 
purposes,  but  which  still  bear  evi- 
dence to  the  strongly-felt  recogni- 
tion of  a  natural  union  not  to  be 
abolished,  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
which  guarded  her  lil)erty  and  her 
rising  glories,  and  which,  alike  by 
its  own  heroic  splendour,  and  by  the 
great  deliverance  it  wrought,  can 
never  be  senarated  from  the  remem- 
brance of  her  deathless  renown, — 
that  warlike  league  of  peace  which 
purified  with  the  blood  of  her  inva- 
ders the  soil  which  their  feet  had 
polluted,  when  the  speai*  of  liberty 
daunted  barbaric  hosts,  and  earth 
and  sea,  spread  with  the  slain  of  his 
routed  nations,  justified  the  prophe- 
tic tears  of  the  Persian  king. 

In  modem  Europe  there  are  some 
instances  of  such  unions  by  volun- 
tary compact,  which  are  remarkable 
as  Jiaving  given  birth  to  states  firm- 
ly knit^  and  of  long  endurance ; 
thoudi  not  ofgreat  magnitude.  Such 
was  the  Coniedency  of  the  Cantons 
of  SwltgerJmdf  » league,  in  tb«  fint 


instance,  of  defeftoe  tuid 

and  whicUforcentiuriyMV. . 

ly  maintained,  aa  U:%mhVWMM|p 
begun.  The  State  oTdtbtt^JUlolffiVP 
vinces  was  such  n  1iw|ni,  igl^W 
rise  to  a  well-ceueated  pwdM' 
community,  which,  oa  diieprtaliW 
counts,  has  made  itself  AMMiMMan^- 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Thn  Bwpiri 
of  Germany  is  to  l^  oousMena^ 
the  most  illustrious  example  knoiMi 
to  us  of  such  an  uni<m;  yetllaMir: 
tory  shews  that  that  union,  •••#> 
was  more  extended,  was  leaa-stnajt*' 
But  look  now  at  that  part  of  AiaeiiM  '■ 
which  was  colonized  from  tUn  oiftiM 
try,  offering  a  magnificent  ftBB|ftii6%^ 
to  be  distinguished  from  aQ  i»thar%e 
of  a  defensive  league  terminatfaigllBK 
the  establishment  of  a  gloriausiDiitf  • 
federated  State.  If  it  should  bq  aUtfi 
permanently  to  maintain  ita-ualfltL'' 
(which  we  do  not  doubly}  i^inili^. 
shew  that,  in  advanced  rltiillwitlfj 
it  is  possible  for  man  tOt^See^'lm* 
deliberate  political  pnidonoa  .mjkf 
object,  which,  in  early  agos^/natuiij) 
has  accomplished  by  far  mamAnUi^* 
lent  means,  of  which  the  nurnircmoli, 
conquest, — the  establishmenl^rof . 


is 


extensive  and  well-united  Slalio.  -rr 
That  a  great  nation  thus  taMM 
should  have  established  a  verydiK 
ferent  form  of  government  iodeid^ 
from  that  under  which  its  ^  Sll* 
grim  Fathers"  and  their  anoeatan. 
had  lived,  was  inevitable  j  and  nutdi 
modified,  doubtless,  must  noir  im 
the  original  European  chat^ctor-pf 
the  race  by  the  influence  of  tho 
rit  of  all  its  new  institutioBik 
its  essence  is  the  same;  uod  .„^ 
freedom  enjoyed  b^  fiie  dttsena  il 
that  young  Kepublic  is  to  ourejav 
nearly  identical  with  tha&  in  whkb 
we  have  so  long  gloried  with  pofr 
mitted  pride  under  an  old  Monarchy. 
Ours  may  be  violently  destroyed  l^ 
sudden  revolution;  theirs  may  1^ 
slower  change  be  gradually  aub- 
dued;  but  true  patriots  in  both* 
great  lands  would  be  eaually  averae^ 
we  think,  to  dismiss  u'om  rememp 
brance  the  manner  in  which  anooa 
each  majestic  edifice  of  power»  and 
fear  that  any  other  innovation  Aaa 
that  of  nature  and  time  might  srovor 
in  the  events  irremediable  jriuo  and 
total  overthrow.  .    ^.^ 

The  Americans  wonder,  we  Jumnv* 
at  the  infatuation  of  our.jndiBrat 
nor»  devoted  an  they  ace  .to..lheir 
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owB  fern  of  governmeut,  can  the 
mora  enlightened  and  generous 
aMODg  UMm  help  foelini^  tion'otv  to 
B«0  luB  dmger  that  thieateus  ourv. 
This  oenvicuon,  which  they  have  not 
healtated  to  confess,  proves  their 
sjmpadif  with  our  love  and  pride  in 
€mt  own  eoBBtitutioUj  and  that  there 
it  a  community  of  highest  feeling,  in 
spite  of  the  opposite  nature  of  our 
politicsy  amon^  the  most  enlighten- 
ed lovers  of  their  country,  on  the 
oppotite  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on 
whose  waters  now  meet  in  amity 
their  saluting  sails.  May  that  ami- 
ty lie  never  broken  nor  disturbed ; 
uid  by  what  other  means  may  it  be 
■o  atrongly  and  sacredly  preserved 
and  Mcured,  as  by  the  mutual  inter- 
change and  encouragement  of  all 
thoae  pure  and  high  thoughts— -those 
**  fittclca  chaste  and  noble,"  which 
geaiuB  brings  to  light  into  one  com- 
mon literature,  eloquent  in  the  same 
speech  that,  for  so  many  centuries, 
has  been  made  glorious  by  the  lof- 
tkMt  conceptions  of  the  greatest  of 
tho  children  of  men?  No  treaties  of 
pence  so  sacred  as  those  ratified  in  a 
common  tongue;  and  the  tongue 
we  speak,  already  known  more 
widely  over  the  world  than  any 
odfer,  (we  do  not  include  the  Chi- 
nese^) is  manifestly  destined  to  com- 
mwmcate  Christianity  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth. 

The  treasures  of  our  literature 
liave  boMi  widely  spread,  and  are  eve- 
ry year  spreading  more  ^videly  over 
Amerifsa;  and  theirs  is  winning  its 
w^y  among  us,  and  indeed  all  over 
Europe.  It  is  delightful  to  see  how 
the  AJpirit  of  ours  is  every  where 
interfused  through  theirs,  without 
overpowarii^  tSat  originality  of 
tiMWght  and  sentiment. which  must 
belong  to  the  mind  of  a  young  peo- 
ple, but  which,  among  those  who 
own  a  common  origin,  is  felt  rather 
by  indescribable  differences  in  the 
cast  and  colour  of  the  imagery  em- 
ployed, than  discerned  in  any  pecu- 
liar forms  or  moulds  in  whicn  the 
coHpositiims  are  cast 

In-politioal,  in  moral,  and  in  physi- 
cal aoenoe^  the  Americans  iiave  done 
aa  nwch  as  could  have  been  reasona-i 
Uy  enpected  from  a  people  earnestly 
eoMffed,  witii  all  their  powers  and 
pnHMi^  tn  constituting  themselves 
fmeene  of  tiie  ffreat  communltieB  of 
clvttkmdmeo.  ufererjrotlwr  people 
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the  progress  has  been  slow  to  any 
considerable  height  of  power  and 
extent  of  dominion;  and  imagina- 
tion accompanying  them  all  the  way 
from  obscurity  to  splendour,  a  litera- 
ture has  always  grown  up  along  with 
their  growing  strength,  and  some- 
times its  excellence  has  been  con- 
summate, before  tiie  character  of 
their  civil  polity  had  been  consoli- 
dated, or  settled  down  into  the  stead- 
fastness belonging  to  the  maturity 
of  its  might.  But  soon  as  her  limbs 
were  free  to  move  obedient  to  her 
own  will  alone,  America  was  at  once 
a  great  country ;  there  are  no  great 
and  distant  eras  in  her  history,  all 
connected  together  by  traditionary 
memories  emoalmed  in  the  voice  of 
song.  Her  poets  had  to  succeed  her 
statesmen,  and  her  orators,  and  her 
warriors ;  and  their  reign  is  only 
about  to  begin.  The  records  of  the 
nation  are  short  but  bright;  and  . 
their  destinies  must  be  farther  un- 
rolled by  time,  ere  bards  be  bom  to 
consecrate,  in  lyric  or  epic  poetry, 
the  events  imagination  loves.  Now, 
her  poets  must  be  inspired  by  Hope 
rather  than  by  Memory,  who  was  held 
of  old  to  be  Mother  of  the  Muses. 
They  must  look  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture, not  backward  to  the  past ;  and 
the  soul  of  genius  from  that  mystic 
clime  may  be  met  by  the  airs  of  in- 
spiration. True,  that  the  history  of 
the  human  race  lies  open  before 
them,  as  before  the  poets  of  other 
lands;  but  genius  always  begins 
with  its  native  soil,  and  draws  from 
it  its  peculiar  character.  Most  of 
Sir  Walter's  immortal  romances  re- 
gard, his  own  country — Wordsworth 
could  liave  been  born  only  in  Eng- 
land. His  Sonnets  to  Liberty  are 
all  over  English,  though  they  cele- 
brate her  virtues  and  her  triumphs 
in  all  lands ;  his  Ecclesiastical  Son- 
nets could  only^ave  been  breathed 
by  a  spirit  made  holy  alike  by  the 
humble  calm  of  the  chapel  not  much 
larger  than  a  Bowderstone,  like  that 
of  Wastdale,  and  by  the  lofty  awe  of 
such  a  cathedral  as  that  of  Salisbury, 
or  of  York  Minster  itself,  by  twi- 
light  obscurely  glimmering  like  some 
mysterious  mountain.  Genius,  in 
America,  must  keep  to  Amorica,  to 
achieve  any  great  work.  Cooper 
has  done  so,  snA  taVLCscL  \v\a  ^msdc^ 
among  the  moat  po^«;T\^  o\  >\v^ 
imaginative  apAAtao?  A\ftn?:«',  V^^\- 
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ington  Irviug  did  bo  in  early  life,  and 
was  likewise  eminently  Buccessful, 
because  intensely  national.  Um  la- 
ter works  are  beautiful^  but  they  are 
English ;  and  the  pictures  tliey  con- 
tain cannot  stand  beside  those  drawn 
of  EngliBh  scenery,  character,  and 
manners,  by  our  great  native  artists, 
without  an  uncertain  faintness  seem- 
ing to  steal  over  tliem,  that  impairs 
their  effect,  by  giving  them  the  air, 
if  not  of  copies,  of  imitations.  '*  Yet 
that  not  much ;"  for  Washington  Ir- 
ving, as  he  thinks  and  feels,  so  does 
he  write,  more  like  us  than  we  could 
have  thought  it  possible  an  Ameri- 
can should  do,  while  his  fine  natural 
genius  preserves  in  a  great  measure 
is  originality,  even  when  he  deals 
with  to  him  foreign  themes,  and  treats 
them  after  an  adopted  fashion,  that 
had  been  set  by  our  own  two  most 
natural  prose-writers,  Addison  and 
Goldsmith. 

We  shall  ere  long  have  other  op- 
portunities of  speaking  about  the 
genius  of  the  Americans;  meanwhile, 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Bryant,  who  has  for  a  good 
many  years  been  one  of  their  most  ad- 
mired poets.  Many  of  them  have  ap- 
peared at  vai'ious  times  in  periodical 
publications ;  and  now  collected  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  by  Washing- 
ton Irving, (it  is  delightful  to  see  such 
service  done  by  one  man  of  genius  to 
another,)  they  make  a  most  interesting 
volume.  "  They  appear  to  me,"  says 
the  amiable  editor,  "  to  belong  to  the 
best  school  of  English  poetry,  and  to 
be  entitled  to  rank  among  the  highest 
of  their  class.  The  Britisli  public  has 
already  expressed  its  delight  at  the 
graphic  descriptions  of  American 
scenery  and  wild  woodland  charac- 
ters, contained  in  the  works  of  our 
national  novelist.  Cooper.  The  same 
keen  eye  and  just  feeling  for  nature, 
the  same  indigenous  style  of  think- 
ing, and  local  peculiarity  of  imagery, 
which  give  such  novelty  and  interest 
to  the  pages  of  that  gifted  writer,  will 
be  found  to  characterise  this  volume, 
condensed  into  a  nai'rower  compass, 
and  sublimated  into  poetry." 

To  the  American  scenery  and  wood- 
land characters,  then,  let  us  first  of  all 
turn;  and  while  here  we  find  much  to 
pleaae,  we  must  strongly  express  our 


dissent  from  Mr  I|rvmg*a  opinion,  thit 
in  such  delineatioiiaBryuitiB  equal  to 
Cooper.  He  may  be  aa  true  to  nature, 
as  far  as  ho  goea;  but  Cooper's  pic- 
tures are  infinitely  richar  "  in  local pe- 
culiarityof  imagery;"  and  in'<indige< 
nous  style  of  thmking,"  too,  the  advan- 
tage lies  with  the  novelist.  But  Bryant 
is  never  extravagant^  which  Cooper 
often  is,  who  too  frequently  mars  by 
gross  exaggeration  the  effect  of  hu 
pictures  of  external  nature.  The  poet 
appears  to  be  "a  man  of  muder 
mood"  than  the  romancer ;  and  of 
finer  taste.    But  there  is  nothing  b 
the  whole  volume  comparable  in  ori- 
ginal power  to  many  descriptions  In 
the  Prairie  and  the  Spy.  Neidier  do 
we  approve  the  unconsidered  praise 
implied  in  the  somewhat  pewtic 
expressions, "  condensed  intoantr- 
rower  compass,  and  sublimated  into 
poetry."    None  of  these  poems  are 
long;  but  condensation  is  not  by  any 
means    their    distinguishing   meri^ 
especially  of  the  descriptive  passages ; 
we  see  much  simplicity,  but  no  sub- 
limation ;  and  to  us  the  chief  charm 
of  Bryant's  genius  consists  in  a  ten-  { 
der  pensiveness,  a  moral  melancholy,  \ 
breathing  over  all  his   contempla-  \ 
tions,  dreams,  and  reveries,  even  such 
as  in  the  main  are  glad,  and  giving 
assurance  of  a  pure  spirit  benevolent 
to  all  living  creatures^  and  habitually 
pious  in  the  felt  omnipresence  of  the 
Creator.    His  poetry  overflows  with 
natural  religion— witli  what  Words- 
worth calls  the  "  religion  of  tiie 
woods." 

This  reverential  awe  of  the  Invisi- 
ble pervades  the  verses  entitled 
"  Thanatopsis"  and  "  Forest  Hymn," 
imparting  to  them  a  sweet  solemnity 
which  must  affect  all  thinking  hearts. 
There  is  little  that  is  original  either  in 
the  imagery  of  tlie  "  Forest  Hymn," 
or  in  its  language  ,*  but  the  sentiment 
is  simple,  natural,  and  sustained;  and 
the  close  is  beautiful.  The  one  idea  is 
that  '*  the  groves  were  God's  first  tem- 
ples," and  might  have  been  solemnly 
illustrated ;  but  there  is  not  a  single 
majestical  line,  and  the  imagination, 
hoping  to  be  elevated  by  the  hymn 
of  the  high-priest,  at  times  feels  lan- 
guor in  tiie  elaborate  worship.  This, 
however,  is  very  good  ;^ 


"  Father !  thy  baud 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns,  tho<ji. , 

jyidft  TTmve  this  verdant  roof,    Thou  dWiiv>oVao\m 
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Upcfn  tbe  Aaked  eartfa,  and  forthwith  rose 
'AIT  tliese  fliir  ranks  of  trees.     They  in  tby  sun 
Budded,  and  shook  tMr  green  leases  in  thy  breeze. 
And  shot  towards  hearen.     Hie  century-living  eroW; 
IVhose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  branches,  till  at  last  they  stood, 
As  now  they  stand,  massive  and  tall  and  dark. 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  bis  Maker." 


051 


We  said  the  sentiment  was  well 
BUBtaincd ;  but  not  in  every  part ;  nor 
do  we  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  lines 
immediately  following  ''have  no  busi- 
ness there." 

"  No  silks 
Rustle,  nor  jewels  shine,  nor  envious  eyes 
Encounter  1" 

Such  sarcastic  sug^stions  jar  and 
grate ;  and  it  would  please  us  much 
to  see  that  they  were  omitted  in  a 
new  edition.    The  grandeur  of  the 


grove  temple,  and  the  sincerity  of 
tiie  grove  worship,  needed  not  such 
paltry  contrasts  to  make  them  im- 
pressive. 

Had  the  poet's  soul  been  possessed, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  the 
"  stilly  twilight  of  the  place,"  his 
visions  had  been  sacred  from  such 
intrusion.  But  it  is  restored  to  a 
deepening  sense  of  all  the  surround- 
ing and  overhanging  solemnities — 
and  breathes  ''here  is  continual  wor- 
ship!" 


"  Nature,  hei*e, 
In  the  tranquillity  that  thou  dost  love. 
Enjoys  thy  presence.     Noiselessly  around. 
From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 
Passes ;  and  yon  dear  spring,  that  'midst  its  herbs 
Wells  softly  forth,  and  visits  the  strong  roots 
Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  tells  no  tale 
Of  all  the  good  it  does.     Thou  hast,  not  left 
Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades, 
Of  thy  perfections.     Grandeur,  strength,  and  gracei 
Are  here  to  speak  of  thee.     This  mighty  oak— 
By  whose  immovable  stem  I  standi  and  seem 
Almost  annihilated." 


Again,  to  us  the  solemn  strain  Is  mi- 
serably marred  by  an  unhappy — and 
at  such  a  time  we  must  think  an  un- 
natural allusion. 

"  Not  a  prince 
In  (dl  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep, 
E^er  wore  his  crown  as  loftily  as  he 
Wears  the.  green  coronal  of  leaves  with 

which 
Thy  hand  has  graced  him  V' 


Can  an  American  Republican  not 
forget  his  scorn  of  European  kings 
even  in  the  living  temple  of  God, 
embowered  before  his  imagination 
in  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness? 
But  the  piety  of  the  poet  prevails 
over  his  politics  the  very  next  mo- 
ment—and he  beautifully  says, 


"  Nestled  at  his  root 
Is  beauty,  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 
Of  the  broad  sun.     That  delicate  forest-flower. 
With  scented  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 
Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mould. 
An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 
A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe." 


Tbef  hymn  then  expresses  the  awe 
of  the  singer^s  heart  when  he  thinks 
of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on 
in  silence  round  him — the  perpetual 
work  of  creation,  Buishea,  yet  re^ 


newed  for  ever  I    And  after  some 
congenial  reflectionsy  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  religious  i^^  TN\k!&\i  Cko^ 
"  sets  on  ftre  tne  \i»Kse;ii^  ^VOdl  i^- 
ing  thundet\)oVt»J*  «^  Iwt  n«\!^s3s^  ^ 


65^ 

Tery  finely  conoeivitd  steaiuig  in  from 
afar  upon  the  hush,  he  thus  concludea 
his  *'  Forest  Hvmn/*  which — though 
very  good — might  have  been  of  ^  a 
higher  mood."  Compare  it  with  the 
**  Lines  on  revisiting  the  river  Wye," 
by  that  great  poet  whom  Mr  Bryant 
wisely  venerates,  (composed  we  be- 


Amerkan  Po^ir^; 


CAt^ 


lieve  in  ,eari|jr,9M^Upi»d,)  and  it  will 
befelty  perhaAS».tha$!Mr  Irving  rash- 
ly says  that  bisrfrictnd's  poems  are 
entitled  to  '*  laok.among  the  highest 
of  their  class  in  the:  best  school  of 
Eng^h  Poetry."  The  close  of  the 
hymn,  we  said,  ia  beautiful. 


*^  Ob,  from  these  sterner  aspects  of  thy  face 
Spare  me  and  mine,  nor  let  us  need  the  wrath 
Of  the  mad  unchained  elements  to  teach 
Who  rules  them.     Be  it  ours  to  meditate 
In  these  calm  shades  thy  milder  majesty, 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  works 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives !" 


^*  Thanatopsis,'*  ('tis  a  Greek  com- 
pound, English  reader,)  both  in  con- 
ception and  execution,  is  more  origi- 
nal; and  we  quote  it  entire,  as  a 


noble  example  of  true  poetical  en- 
thusiasm. It  alone  would  establish 
the  author's  cMm  to  the  honours  of 
genius. 


•?;'•• 


u  •», 


•1  1  • 


''  To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 

Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 

A  various  language :  for  his  gayer  hours 

She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 

And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 

Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 

And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 

Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.     When  thoughts 

Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 

Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 

Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 

Make  thee  to  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart — 

Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 

To  Nature*s  teachings ;  while  from  all  around— 

Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air~- 

Comes  a  still  voice.     Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 

The  all*beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 

In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid  with  many  tears, 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 

Thy  image.    Earth,  that  nourish*d  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again ; 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendei'ing  up 

Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 

To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements— 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.     The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould  j 

Yet  not  to  thy  eternal  resting-place 

SliaU  thou  retire  alone,  nor  couldst  thou  wish 

Couch  more  magnificent.     Thou  shalt  lie  down 

With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world— >with  kings, 

The  powerful  of  the  earth,  the  wise,  the  good 

Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past- 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre  !  The  hills. 
Bock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun — the  vales, 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  bet  ween — 
iHie  yencfrable  woods — rivers  that  move 
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ta  nii^esty^  and  the  cdfnplalnliig  brooks 
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^bMf'MkeihemeftdowtogreeAi  iind,  potiral tomd aiir ^    /     :^  . 
-  H -1"'  -iM  ' ' ;  ;  Oli^-Aioean'i  gmy  and  melimcfeofy  wiute««^  .  ■  •;     ; - x. •    uh  .jmjui  ■.  • 
Affef  bat'ihe  solemn  decorations  ail  ■.-.:■    >:.•:«.>']-   ^ 

Of  the  gt^at  tomb  of  man  !     The  golden  sob. 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaTen, 
Are  shining  on  theaad  abodes  of  death 
Through  die  still  lapse  of  ages.     All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  piercoi 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregan,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  Ills  own  dashings ;  yet  the  dead  are  there, 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  hare  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone. 
So  shalt  thou  rest.     And  what  if  thou  shalt  fall 
Unheeded  by  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Talce  note  of  thy  departure  ?     AH  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  Care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favourite  phantom  ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men — 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid. 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man — 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 
So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon :  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Would  that  some  of  the  best  Ame-  Forests,  where  youth  and  eld— all 

rican  landscape  painters  would  send  gigantic — ^miii^le  in  life,  growth,  de- 

us  over  some  oi  their  best  pictures,  cay,  and  death,  as  if  alien  in  tiieir 

that  we,  who  we  fear  must  never  own  ancient  reign  from  every  thing 

cross  the  Atlantic,  might,  see  with  appertaining,  however  remotely,  to 

our  bodily  eygs  shadows  of  the  see-  theraceof  man.  Uninvaded  regions  of 

nery  of  the  New  Worl  d !  Is  it  superior  mighty  nature— -yet  cheerful  with  the 

in  aught  but  trees  to  our  own  High-  songs  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees,  the 

lands  ?      They  are  not  inferior  in  chirp  of  the  squirrel,  and  brightened 

power  to  any  other  Alps.    Bryant  with  ground-nowers  that'*  soften  the 

makes  rare  and  little  mention  of  severe  sojourn"  with  the  presence  of 

mountains;  nor  in  his  descriptive  the  beautiful, 
poetry  is  there  often  tiie  sound  of  ca-        It  is  indeed  in  the  beautiful  that 

taracts.    He  makes  not  much  even  ilie  genius  of  Bryant  finds  its  prime 

of ''those  great  rivers,  great  as  any  delight.    He  ensouls  all  deadmsen- 

seas,"  up  one  of  which  Coleridge  sate  things,  in  that  deep  and  delicate 

makes  his  wild Leoni  sail  ''to  live  and  sense  of  their  seeming  life,  in  which 

die  among  the  savage  men;*' nor  does  they  breathe  and  smile  before  the 

he  sketch  out  before  bur  ga?e  die.  eye8**that.lpve  all  liey  look  upon,'*    '•■ 

Sreen,  wide,  interminable  s^yannaJis.  \ .  and  tHusliber^  is  aiai^tion  and^^Yy^* 

at  he  makes  us  feel  wif^  .himself!  ..menim,\^^  V)icl<&  ^^\\»l^^« 

ilia  profound  stjllneaa — the  u ttei^  so- '  '  Here  are   wdm^'  \\iieA  \yE^'^2Qc^k!Gk%  ^ 

JUtuae,  of  the  bright  and  the  hoary  woodland  aixdC;^Q^N<i^  >XGk!^Kit%>fti^^ 


u)  a  Wordflworthhu  fMlag :  wMle    Ur  outliet^KO  syn^oH^  we  love  the 
we  read  them>  as  Burni  ssetys,  ^  tmr    podt  '^- 

leartB  rejoice  in  Eatiu:e*sjoy,"  Aitd 

Stranger,  if  thoa  halt  leamt  a  U  uthto"^  "•^ 

No  school  of  long  ocperienoe,  that  ili«  worid 

Is  full  of  guilt  and  miatitj,  ani  Ibast  wen. 

Enough  of  all  its  sorrows^  orimes.  and  earea, 

To  tire  thee  of  it — 6nter  tbia  mkci  wood 

And  Tiew  the  haunts  of  Katare.     The  calm  slMde 

Shall  bring  a  kindred  oalrn^  and  tlie  Bweei  tireeze 

That  makes  the  green  leaves  ^ee,  sball  walik  a  halm 

To  thy  sick  heart,     lliou  wflC  And  noUiing  lber« 

Of  all  that  pained  thee  in  the  haunts  of  men, 

And  made  thee  loathe  thy  life.     iThe  pHmal  ourte 

Fell,  it  is  true,  upon  the  nnsinning  earthy 

But  not  in  yengeanoe.     God  liath  yoked  ta  guilt 

Her  pale  tormentor,  misery.     Hence  these  ^des 

Are  still  the  abodes  of  fladneas,  the  thick  roof 

Of  green  and  stirring  brancAea  ia  alive 

And  muslcalr  with  birda,  tiiat  aing  and  sport 

In  wantomevof  spirit ;  whik  below 

The  sq^nirrel,  with  raised  paws  and  ibvm  evect,    . 

Chirps  merrily.     Throngs  of  inseets  in  the  shade 

Try  their  thin  wings,  and  dance  in  ihe  warm  beam  . 

That  waked  them  into  life.     Even  the  green  trees 

Partake  the  deep  contentment ;  as  they  bend 

To  the  soft  winds,  the  sun  from  the  blue  sky 

Looks  in  and  eheds  a  blessing  on  the  scene. 

Scarce  less  the  deft^born  wild-flower  seems  to-ei^oy 

Existence,  than  the  winged  plunderer 

That  sucks  its  sweets,     'tha  massy  rodks  themselves, 

And  the  old  and  ponderous  trunks  of  prostrate  trees 

That  lead  from  knoll  to  knoll,  a  causey  rude. 

Or  bridge  the  Sunken  brook,  and  their  dark  roots. 

With  all  their  earth  upon  them,  twisting  high. 

Breathe  fixed  tranquillity.     The  rivulet 

Sonde  forth  glad  sounds^  and  tripping  o%r  its  bed 

Of  pebbly  sands,  or  leaping  dovm  the  rocks. 

Seems,  wUh  continuous  laughter,  to  rijoioe 

In  its  own  being.     Softly  tread  the  marge. 

Lest  from  her  midway  perch  thon  scare  the  wren 

That  dips  her  bill  in  water.     The  cool  wind. 

That  stirs  the  stream  in  play,  shall  come  to  Uiee, 

Like  one  that  loves  thee,  nor  will  let  thee  pass 

Ungreeted,  and  shall  giyt  its  light  embrace. 

Thereareotherthreepiecesinblank  the  '*  Conjunction  of  Jnpiter  mSL 

verse  (which  Mr  Bryant  writes  well  Venus."     The  "  Winter  Piece**  wfe 

— bettet*,  as  far  as  we  know,  than  any  think  the  l>estr-and  it  reminds  us—, 

other  American  poet,)  **  Monument  though  'tis  noimitatioii— of  Cowper. 

Mountain,"  *<  a  Winter  Piece,"  and  Here  is  a  splendid  picture: 

Come  when  the  rain's 
Have  glazed  the  snow,  and  clothed  the  trees  with  ice, 
While  the  shuit  son  of  February  poilA 
Into  the  bowers  a  flood  df  light.     Approach ! 
The  incrusted  surihee  shall  upbear  ihy  BUip9, 
And  tiie  broad  arching  p<«rtals  of  Hie  grova 
Welcome  thy  entering.     Look !  ibe  massy  ttH^I^ 
Are  eased  in  the  |Mure  crystal;  eadi  light  sprAy, 
Nodding  and  thtklTng'  in  the  MvaMi^  IMvfJh, 
TsBtudded  With  its  tmnUlng  im^-'^x^y 
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Ameriam  Paeiry. 

T^  atrtntt  witb  ndnbow  radianea  as  tliey  movf. 
Bat  round  the  pannt  stem  the  loog  low  boaghs 
Bend,  in  a  glittering  ring,  and  arbours  hide 
The  grassy  floor.     Oh  !  you  might  deem  the  spot, 
The  spacious  caTem  at  the  virgin  mine. 
Deep  in  the  womb  |f  earth — where  the  gems  grow. 
And  diamonds  putlbtth  radiant  rods,  and  bud 
With  amethyst  and  top«i^-and  the  place 
Lit  up  most  royally,  widi  the  pure  beam 
That  dwells  in  them*     Or  haply  the  Tast  hall 
Of  fairy  palace,  thai  outlasts  the  night, 
And  Mes  noi  in  the  glosy  of  the  sun ; — 
Where  crystal  c^msns  send  forth  slender  shafts 
And  orossing  arebcs;  and  fantastic  aisles 
Wind  from  the  sight  in  brightness,  and  are  lost 
Among  the  crowded  pillars.     Raise  thine  eye,-* 
Thou  seest  no  cayern  roof,  no  palace  vault : 
There  the  blue  sky  and  the  white  drifting  cloud 
Look  in.     Again  the  wildered  fancy  dreams 
Of  spoutiag  feuBtains,  flrozen  as  they  rose. 
And  fixed,  with  all  their  branching  jets,  in  air. 
And  all  their  sluices  seeded.     All,  all  is  light-*- 
Light  without  shade.     But  all  shall  pass  away 
With  the  next  sun.     From  numberless  vast  trunks. 
Loosened,  the  crashing  ice  shall  make  a  sound 
Like  the  ftur  rear  of  rivers,  and  the  eve 
Shall  close  o*er  the  brown  woods  as  it  was  wont. 


ete 


We  have  quoted  much  that  is 
beautiful ;  but  do  our  readers  find  in 
it  many  "  graphic  descriptions  of 
American  scenery" — mucn  **  indi- 
genous style  of  thinking,  and  local 
peculiarity  of  imagery/'  '*  condensed 
into  a  narrow  compass,  and  subli- 
mated into  poetry  ?"  It  seems  to  us, 
that  by  leaving  out  a  very  few  allu- 
sions to  objects  living  or  dead,  not 
native  veith  us,  it  might  be  read  to 
any  familiar  lover  of  nature,  without 
his  imagjination  bein^  moved  to  leave 
the  British  isles,  and  fly  to  America. 
We  have  no  right  to  complain  that 
Mr  Bryant  has  presented  us  with 
such  poetry — for  much  of  it  is  ex- 
quisite ;  but  is  the  scenery  it  paints 
as  American  as  the  scenery  of  the 
Task  is  English — and  of  the  Seasons 
Scottish?  If  it  be — then  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Old  World's  aspect  and 
of  the  New.  But  we  feel  that  tbere 
is  much  difference — and  that  dis- 
tinctive— while  we  are  reading  the 
novels  of  Cooper. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  sprink- 
led all  over  this  volume  felicl^tous 
lines,  and  half  1  ines,  and  epithets,  thfMt, 
independently  of  the  general  fidelity 
and  feeling  of  his  descriptions,  shew 
that  Bryant  has  learned— 

«  To  muse  on  nature  with  41  poH^a  eye.** 


Not  a  few  such  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  passages  already  quoted — and 
here  are  some  charming  instances. 

''  Lodged  in  sunny  cleft         "-^ 
Where  the  cold  breezes  come  not,  blooms 

alone 
The  little  wind-fiower,  whose  just-opened 

eye 
Is  blue  as  the  spring  heaven  it  gazes  at, 
Startling  the  loiterer  in  the  naked  groves 
With  unexpected  beauty,  for  the  time 
Of  blossoms  and  green  leaves  is  yet  afar." 

"  Thou  Shalt  look 
Upon  the  green  and  rolling  forest  top. 
And  down  into  the  secrets  of  the  glens. 
And    streams  that   In    their  bordering 

thickets  strive 
To  hide  their  windings." 

-— —  "  to  lay  thine  ear 
Over  the  dizzy  depth,  and  hear  the  sound 
Of  winds,  that  struggle  with  the  woods 

below, 
Borne  up  like  ocean  murmurs." 

"  All  is  silent,  save  the  faint 
And  interrupted  murmur  of  the  bee^ 
Settling  on  the  rich  flowers,  and  theii 

again 
Instantly  on  the  wing." 

la  wavctV^ 
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"A  tbousaud  Howei;s  .  ,ThesiBL  we  A  few.»pedmeu8 ;  but 

By  the  road  side,  and  ttic  bdrSers  of  the    ^^ew  are  acoree  <^  <rtM*«  that  shew 
brook,  .,    die  (^servant  eye  aod  the  sensitive 

Nod  gaily  to  each  other. »*^  '  .  jmjuI  of  the  poetic  lover  of  nature. 

(In  the  Suiden  Wind.)         But  there  is  much  poetry  in  this 

volume  of  a  kind  tba^  to  many 
"  On  thy  soft  breath  the  new-fledged     jninclt,  will  be  more  affecting  than 

bird  any  thing  we  have  yet  quoted — ^for  [ 

Takes  wing,  half-happf,  half-afraid.-'  -it  relates" to  the  sons   of  the   soil,- 

«  X    I  .^  .      1-  I.  .  t  I  u*  whose  races  are  now  so  sadly  thin- 

1^;  blt'L?^^^^^^^  '    '  -^ed,  and  as  civilisation  keeps  hewing 

And  shake  out  softer  «-•  ^^  ^      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

(Jupiter  and  Venus.  >     ^^^^^  K^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^ 

"  Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye  ^the  Red  Men  of  the  Woods.    Fine    \ 

Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky,  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the    \ 

Blue — ^bloe— as  if  there  were  let  fall  "Ages,"  the  largest, but  by  no  means     \ 

A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall."  .  ^q  best,  poem  in  the  collection.     It      \ 

(To  the  Fringed  Gentian.)  contdns,  however,  these  stanzas :—       • 

Late,  from  this  western  shore,  that  morning  chased 
The  deep  and  ancient  night,  that  threw  its  shroud 
0*er  the  green  land  of  groves,  the  beautiful  waste. 
Nurse  of  full  streams,  and  lifter-up  of  proud 
Sky-mingling  mountains  that  o*erlook  the  cloud. 
Erewhile,  where  yon  gay  spires  their  brightness  rear, 
Trees  waved,  and  the  brown  hunter's  shouts  were  loud 
Amiid  the  forest ;  and  the  bounding  deer 
Fled  at  the  glancing  plume,  and  the  gaunt  wolf  yelled  near. 

Atid  where  his  willing  waves  yon  bright  blue^bay  -'■ 

Sends  up,  to  kiss  his  decorated  brim,  ...».: 

And  cradles  in  his  soft  embrace  the  gay 
Young  group  of  grassy  islands  born  of  him. 
And,  crowding  nigh,  or  in  the  distance  dim, 
Lifts  the  white  throng  of  sails,  that  bear  or  bring 

The  commerce  of  the  world ;  with  tawny  limb,  ...      . 

And  belt  and  beads  in  sunlight  glistening. 
The  savage  urged  his  skiff  like  wild  bird  on  the  wing. 

Then,  all  this  youthful  paradise  around, 
And  all  the  broad  and  boundless  mainland,  lay 
Cooled  by  the  interminable  wood,  that  frowned 
O'er  mount  and  vale,  where  never  summer-ray 
Glanced,  till  the  strong  tornado  broke  his  way 
Through  the  gray  giants  of  the  sylvan  wild ; 
Yet  many  a  sheltered  glade,  with  blossoms  gay. 
Beneath  the  showery  sky  and  sunshine  mild, 
Within  the  shaggy  arms  of  that  dark  forest  smiled. 

There  stood  the  Indian  hamlet— there  the  lake 
Spread  its  blue  sheet  that  flashed  with  many  an  oar, 
Where  the  brown  otter  plunged  him  from  the  brake 
And  the  deer  drank ;  as  the  light  gale  flew  o'er. 

The  twinkling  maize-field  rustled  on  the  shore !  .  ' 

And  while  that  spot,  so  wild,  and  lone,  and  fair, 

A  look  of  glad  and  innocent  beauty  wore,  -  -  ' 

And  peace  was  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air,  . 

Tlie  warrior  lit  the  pile,  and  bound  his  captive  there : 


Not  unavenged.     The  f<»cman,  from  the  wood, 
Beheld  the  deed ;  and  when  the  midnight  shade 
Was  stillest,  gorged  his  battle-axe  with  blood. 
AUdicd-^thewailfOg^babe^  the  shrieking  inaid--  .     •;,.,•*>< 

An^in  the  lOioA  oftn  that  seath«d  the  glade, 


.  •■■■HI      .'•'' 

-  M  If**"!' 
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t'U   .  ^11  MwXliet»>ofi' whit  A»wM;%dt  deep,  the  alleoq^  g^eyVA    .. 
;/'»*!"  Mu\\  Wlud^^AFtbtf  d^try  woods  the  day-beam  played  ; 
jri  '^n  tr    iKl)  tMtietltfrclftiii  MielKes  rose  wreathed  and  blu^    . 
s  u;  yiiild  «rer  6y  thei*  lake  lay  moored  the  light  canoe* 

,^,,  .    .;    LoWk  n^w  al>road-'-^iloiher  race  has  fiUcd 

,     ,  'X^fi:»e>popiiloaa  bordcrs.i^wide  the  wood  recedes, 
,/..  /,   ..    And  •towns  shoot  up^  and  fertile  realms  are  tilled ; 
,    XheJand  i«  full  of  harvests  and  green  meads ; 
Streams  numberless,  that  many  a  fountain  feeds. 
Shine,  disemhowercdy  and  give  to  sun  and  breeze 
Their  virgin  waters;  the  full  region  leads 
New  colonies  forth,  that  toward  the  western  seas 
Spread,  like  a  rapid  flame  among  the  autumnal  trees. 


n\ 


Here  the  free  spirit  of  mankind,  at  length, 

Throws  its  last  fetters  off;  and  who  shall  place 

A  limit  to  the  giant's  unchained  strength,  , 

'Or  curb  his  swiftness  in  the  forward  race? 

Far,  like  the  oomel's  way  through  infinite  space, 

Stretches  the  long  antravelled  path  of  light 

Into  the  depths  of  ages :  we  may  trace. 

Distant,  the  brighteafng  glory  of  its  flight. 
Till  the  receding  rays  are  lost  to  human  sight. 

The  mind  of  tke  paet  kindks,  and  a  cultivated  state ;  and  where  the 

rightly,  at  the  prophetic  visions  of  savage  remains  unaltered  from  age 

\&  country's  bmmdless  dominion,  to   age,   in   immutable    barbarism^ 

tbick-peopled  through  cultivated  re-  she  sends  her  civilized  children  to 

gions  laia  open  to  dl  the  light  of  dispossess  him  of  the  eartb  be  has 

eaven,  and  sheltering  in  the '*  bor-  not  known  bow  to  use,  to  thin  bis 

rid  shades  forlorn,"  the  last  rem*  numbers,  to  lay  waste  the  glory  of 

nants  of  the  aboriginal  hunter  and  her  majestic  reign,  and  to  people  and 

warrior  tribes.    There  is  much  of  till  her  wildernesses.  The  first  rude 

sadness,  but  far  more  of  jov,  in  the  tribes  tbat  occupy  a  country,  seem 

f>rospect  of  the  various  ana  boimd-  merely  to  have  advanced  one  step  in 

ess  provisions   and   processes  b^  '  winning  it  from  the  wild  beasts,  and 

which  nature  raises  up  the  compli-  to  hold  It  over  for  civilized  man.  Till 

cated  structures  of  civilized  life  as  he  has  ploughed  bis  fields,  and  built 

ber   wildernesses   fade   before  its  his  cities,  and  unfolded  his  arts,  the 

march,  and  their  inhabitants  pine  land  does  not  seem  properly  occu- 

away  and  perish.    For  look  at  the  pied  by  man.  Then  intellect  awakens 

numbers  ol  a  savage  race,  where  a  to  its  various  works.    Science  and 

few  families  or  tribes  occupy  a  wil-  art  arise,  and  the  more  complicated 

demess  for  their  supply  of  game,  condition  of  life  itself  becomes  the 

and  compare  with  it  tiie  thronging  subject  of  thought  The  moral  nature 

population  of  some  small  spot  where  of  the  species  is  unfolded — his  mani- 

tbe  arts  of  civilized  life  are  highly  fold  affections  arise  and  spread — all 

advanced.    The  savage  race  is  cmen  the  charities  of  life  assume  a  higher 

noble  ;  and  when  we  contemplate  tone — the  altars  and  the  temples  of 

the  magnificence  of  the  mightv  de-  the  gods  are  reared — war  no  longer 

serts  VFhich  nature  has  spread  out  bums  around  every  dwelling — death 

for  his  paths,  her  mountains  or  her  hovers  no  more  on  sanguinary  wings 

forests,  one  might  imagine  tbat  she  round  every  head — peace  covers  the 

loved  her  proud  lonely  son,  roving  land  far  and  wide—and  the  soul  un* 

in  bis  unmolested  solitudes.    But  disturbed  expands  all  its  heaven-as- 

we  look  at  the  course  she  has  given  piring  affections.    The  laws  them* 

to  the  world,  and  we  see  that  she  selves  of  great  states  confirm  their 

seems  Impatient  of  stretching  out  morality ;  and  only  as  he  b  gradually 

her  ample  domains  for  a  few  pos-  formed  uader  such  institutions  does 

sessors.    The  nations  of  the  earth  man  awear  a  moral  being.  Howdif- 

advance  incessantly  from  ^  rude  U>  ferent  ta  he  who  aat  at  his  bloody 
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feasts  rioting  with  liit  eomradet  in 
the  drunkenaeM  of  attage  victoiy, 
and  he  wlio  in  the  serenity  of  ciyili- 
zation,  thoughtful  and  mild,  maintains 
the  blameless  majesty  of  private  life  I 
Yet  even  when  surveying  such 
changes   as   these,  the  spirit   will 
often  indulge  in  melancholy  and  al- 
inost  regretful  dreams  of  the  wild 
j  life  that  nas  passed  away,  ennobled 
I  by  the  colouring  and  moulding  of 
j  imagination  far  beyond  the  truth,  till 
f  in  the  dead  it  beholds  a  race  of  he- 
roes.   In  such  a  mood  the  following 
fine  lines  must  have  been  composed 
—nor  are  they  false  to  the  nature 
which  they  adorn  and  dignify  in  the 
dust. 

THE  DISINTERRED  WARRIOR. 

Gather  him  to  his  grave  again, 

And  solemnly  and  softly  lay, 
Beneath  the  verdure  of  the  plain, 

The  warrior's  scattered  bones  away. 
Pay  the  deep  reverence^  taught  of  old. 

The  homage  of  man's  heart  to  death  ; 
Nor  dare  to  trifle  with  the  mould 

Once   haUowed    by    the    Almighty's 
breath. 

The  soul  hath  quickened  every  part- 
That  remnant  of  a  martial  brow. 

Those  ribs  that  held  the  mighty  heart. 
That  strong  arm— «trong  no  longer  now. 

Spare  them,  each  mouldering  relic  spare, 
Of  God's  own  image ;  let  them  rest. 

Till  not  a  trace  shall  speak  of  where 
The  awful  likeness  was  imprest. 

For  he  was  fresher  fVom  the  hand 

That  formed  of  earth  the  human  face, 
And  to  the  elements  did  stand 

In  nearer  kindred  than  our  race. 
In  many  a  flood  to  madness  tost, 

In  many  a  storm  has  been  his  path ; 
He  hid  him  not  from  heat  or  frost, 

But  met  them,  and  defied  their  wrath. 

Then  they  were  kind*-the  forests  here. 

Rivers  and  stiller  waters  paid 
A  tribute  to  the  net  and  spear 

Of  the  red  ruler  of  the  shade. 
Fruits  on  the  woodland  branches  lay. 

Roots  in  the  shaded  soil  below, 
The  stars  looked  forth  to  teach  his  way. 

The  still  earth  warned  him  of  the  foe. 

A  noble  race !  but  they  are  gone, 

With  their  old  forests  wide  and  deep, 

And  we  have  built  our  homes  upon 

Fields  where  their  generations  sleep. 
jTbeir  fbuntaina  slake  our  thirst  at  noon, 

C/pon  tbefr  Mdn  our  harvest  waves^ 


AMirkan  P0eir^. 
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Our  lovers  woo  beneath  their  biocnei-*- 
Ah,  let  us  spare,  at  least,  their  graves! 

Perhaps  the  verses  that  follow  are 
still  finer — and  we  feel  their  pathos 
the  more  at  this  moment^  from  having 
just  read  in  that  most  interesting  new 
work,  McGregor's  Northern  America, 
a  vindication  of  the  Indian  charac- 
ter, as  it  is  still  seen  in  Canada.  The 
remnant  of  the  Indian  tribes  scatter- 
ed over  the  Canadas,  he  tells  us, 
exhibit  a  state  of  deplorahle  wretch- 
edness. But  a  North  American  In- 
dian, except  when  maddened  or  stu- 
pified  by  ue  liquors  introduced  by 
the  Europeans,  is  the  most  dignified 
person  in  the  world.  He  is  never 
awkward,  never  abashed,  nor  ever 
ill-bred  or  abusive.  The  grave,  dig- 
nified,  taciturn,  yet,  when  occasion 
requires,  elegant  gentleman  of  na« 
ture,  has  never  been  properly  re- 
spected by  Europeans,  and  least  of 
all  by  the  English,  who,  to  our  dis- 
grace, have  on  almost  all  occasions 
treated  with  contempt  '*  the  Stoic  pf 
the  woods,  the  man  without  a  tear." 
The  proud  heart  of  the  Indian,  de- 
prived of  his  ^e  country,  the  forests 
of  which  once  afforded  him  abundant 
game,  and  in  the  rivers  of  which  he 
alone  fished,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  working  for  the  rob- 
bers who  now  despise  his  race,  pines 
in  silent  anguish,  while  he  beholds 
the  melting  away  of  his  tribe  amidst 
the  encroachments  of  Europeans.  So 
far  the  excellent  M'Gregor,  in  a  work, 
the  spirit  of  which  may  be  estimated 
by  such  sentiments,  and  now  for 
Bryant,  who  puts  the  expression  of 
the  same  feehngs  into  the  lips  of  an 

INDIAN  AT  THE  BURyiSc;-PI.ACl  OP  HIS 
FATHERS. 

It  it*. the  spot  I  came  to  seek,—* 
My  fathers'  ancient  burial-place, 

Ere  from  these  vales,  ashamed  and  weak. 
Withdrew  our  wasted  race» 

It  is  the  spot— •!  know  it  welL— > 

Of  which  our  old  traditions  tell. 

For  here  the  upland  bank  sends  out 
A  ridge  towards  the  river  side ; 

I  know  the  shaggy  hills  about. 
The  meadows  smooth  and  wide ; 

The  plains  that,  towards  the  southern  Ay, 

Fenced  east  and  west  by  mountains  lie* 

A  wVite  man,  |^«kZ\n|^  on.  the  scene* 


And  9HimibtymMwafyeAm»i  gFMQ 


I  llkm  ft  not— I  would  tho  plain 
JL«y  foite  tidl  ^d  gfra  agsia. 

Tin  slieep  are  on  tbe  slopes  arouDd, 
The  cattle  in  the  meadows  feed. 

And  laboufen  turn  the  crumbling  ground, 
Or  drop  the  yeUoir  seed. 

And  prancing  steeds,  in  trappings  gay, 

Whirl  the  bright  <Awnoi  o'er  the  way. 

M«ibkikt  it  were  a  nohtor  tight 
To  sM  these  rales  in  woods  array*d, 

TlMlr  snmsiiu  in  the  folden  light, 
Their  tranlct  la  graiefiil  shade  ; 

And  herds  of  deer,  that  honndloY  go 

O^  riUs  and  prostrate  trees  below. 

And  then  to  mark  the  lord  of  all, 
Tho  fotegt  hoMb  trained  to  wai% 

Quivered  and  phimedf  and  lithe  and  tall, 
Andfwamed  with  glorious  scars, 

VfMk  forth,  amid  his  reign,  to  dare 

Thp  4irolf,  and  grapple  with  the  bear. 

Tbis  bank,  in  which  the  dead  were  laid, 
Was  sacred  when  its  soil  was  ours; 

Hither  the  artless  Indian  maid 

Brought  wreaths  of  beads  and  flowers, 

And  the  gray  chief  and  gifted  seer 

Worshipped  the  Ood  of  thunders  here. 

Bnt  now  the  wheat  is  green  and  high 
On  olodsthat  hid  the  warrior's  breast. 

And  scattered  la  tho  Cnrrows  lie 
The  weapons  of  hk  rest; 

And  there,  in  the  looee  sand  is  thrown 

Of  his  large  am  the  meulderbif  bone. 

Ah  J  iittle  thanght  the  stnng  and  bn^re, 
Whahore  their  Ufeltss  oUeftain  forth, 

Or  the  young  wife,  that  weeping  gave 
Her  iicst*bom  to  the  earth*- 

That  the  pale  race,  who  waste  us  now. 

Among  their  bones    should  guide  the 
plough. 

They  waste  as— 4iy,  like  April  saow 
In  the  warm  noon  we  dirink  away ; 

And  ^Ht  they  IdUow,  as  we  go 
Towards  the  setting  day,—- 

TiU  they  shaU  fiU  the  land,  and  we 

Are  driven  late  the 


But  I  beheld  a  fearful  siga. 
To  which  the  white  bmbi*s   svsb  are 
blind  ; 

Their  race  may  yanish  heaee,  UkenUae, 

And  lea?e  no  trace  behind— 
Save  puins  o'er  the  region  qiuwad. 
And  the  white  stones  above  the  dead. 

Bef<H«  these  fields  were  shorn  and  tiUsdj 
Fun  to  the  brim  our  rivera  flowed ; 
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The  mek^dy  of  «ral«s  AIM 

The  Areeh  awl  heundlsss  waed  ; 
And  torrento  dashedt  and  Hrnktsplayedy 
And  foontaUit  spooled  in  the  diedOi 

ThosiB  grateful  seonds  are  heard  oo  more ; 

The  springs  are  silent  in  the  sun. 
The  rivers,  by  the  Uackened  shore^ 

With  lessening  current  run ; 
The  realm  our  tribes  are  crushed  to  get 
May  be  a  barren  desert  yet. 

Mr  Bryant  has  painted  some  beau- 
tiful pictures  of  ^e  India^  female 
character.  In  "  MounuJ5\3Ionu- 
nient**  he  tells  the  storj  of  a  yoimg 
girl  pining  away  in  passion  for  a 
youth  within  the  forbidden  though 
not  close  decrees  of  consanguinity, 
and  in  settlea  sadness  and  remorse 
throwing  herself  from  a  rock.  It  is  a 
tradition,  and  very  touchingly  is  it 
narrated.  But  the  ^*  Indian  GirTs  La- 
ment" will  inspire  more  univeraal 
sympathy.  Into  her  lips  he  puts  lan- 
guage at  once  simple  and  eloquent, 
such  as  the  true  poet  fears  not  to 
breathe  from  Us  owb  hearty  wfaea  in 
moumf ui  ffwagination  peraoaaliiig  a 
sufferer,  knowing  that  no  words  ex- 
pressive of  tendcrest,  and  purest,  and 
saddest  omotloiis,  can  ever  be  ottorw 
wise  than  true  to  nature^  when  pas- 
sionate in  the  fidelity  of  its  inno- 
cence, nor  yet  unoonsoled  in  its  be- 
reavemeitt  by  a  belief  Umt  pictures  a 
life  of  love  beyond  the  grave. 


THE  INBUN  girl's  LAMXNT. 

An  Indian  girl  was  sitting  where 
Her  lover,  slain  in  battle,  slept ; 

Her  maiden  veil,  her  own  black  hair, 
Came  down  o*er  eyes  that  wept; 

And  wildly,  in  her  woodland  tongue, 

This  sad  and  simple  lay  she  sung  : 

I've  pulled  away  the  shrubs  that  grew 
Too  close  above  thy  sleeping  head, 

And  broke  the  forest  boughs  that  threw 
Their  shadows  o'er  thy  bed. 

That,  shining  from  the  sweet  south-west, 

The  sunbeams  might  r^oice  thy  rest. 

It  was  a  weary,  weary  road 

That  led  thee  to  the  pleasant  coast, 

Where  then,  in  hie  serene  abodci, 
Heat  met  thy  father's  ghost; 

Where  everlasting  antumn  Ji«e 

On  yellow  woode  and  sunny  i^Mfe* 

*Twai  I  the  hraidered  mooeenjaadei 
That  shod  thee  for  that  distant  land. 
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'TwM  I  tby  Wur  Rdd  brrowtf  liiid 

Beside  thy  still  eoid  iHiAd'-* 
Thy  bow  in  many  a  battle  bent. 
Thy  arrows  iievtr  TtkfUly  sent. 

With  wauiyum  belts  I  crossed  thy  breast, 
And  wrapped  thee  in  the  bison*s  hide, 

And  laid  the  food  that  pleased  thee  best 
In  plenty  by  thy  side, 

And  decked  thee  bravely,  as  became 

A  warrior  of  illastrious  name. 

ThouVt  happy  now,  for  thou  hast  past 
The  long  dark  journey  of  the  grave. 

And  in  the  land  of  light,  at  last. 
Hast  joined  the  good  and  brave — 

Amid  the  flushed  and  balmy  air. 

The  bravest  and  the  loveliest  there. 

Yet  oft,  thine  own  dear  Indian  maid. 
Even  there,  thy  thoughts  will  earth- 
ward stray — 

To  her  who  sits  where  thou  wert  laid, 
And  weeps  the  hours  away,    ' 

Yet  almost  can  her  grief  forget 

To  think  that  thou  dost  love  her  yet. 

And  thou,  by  one  of  those  still  lakes 
That  in  a  shining  cluster  lie. 

On  which  the  south  wind  scarcely  breaks 
The  image  of  the  sky^ 

A  bower  for  thee  and  me  hast  made 

Beneath  the  many-coloured  shade. 

And  thou  dost  wait  and  watch  to  meet 
My  spirit  sent  to  join  the  blest. 

And,  wondering  what  detains  my  feet 
From  the  bright  land  of  rest, 

Dost  seem,  in  every  sound,  to  bear 

The  rustling  of  my  footsteps  near. 

Many  of  the  most  delightful  poems 
iu  this  volume  have  been  inspired  by 
a  profound  sense  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  affections.  That  love,  which  id 
the  support  and  the  solace  of  the 
heart  in  all  the  duties  and  distresses 
of  this  life,  is  sometimes  painted  by 
Mr  Bryant  in  its  purest  form  and 
brightest  colours,  as  it  beautifies  and 
blesses  the  solitary  wilderness.  The 
delight  that  has  filled  his  own  being, 
from  the  faces  of  his  own  family,  he 
transfuses  into  the  hearts  of  the  crea- 
tures of  his  imagination,  as  they  wan- 
der through  the  woods,  or  sit  sinking 
in  front  of  their  forest-bowers.  Ke- 
mote  as  some  of  these  creatures  are 
from  the  haunts  and  habits  of  our 
rommon  civilized  life,  they  rise  be- 
fore UR  at  once  with  the  strange  beau- 
ty of  visionary  phantoms,  and  with 
s  bum&n  JoreliBeBs^  thntUmdln  with 
a  mingled  cimrm  out  feimey  and  our 
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sensibilities  ttn^  a#&keitedlH^tfi«l<. 
and  we  feeil  towards  tjt^  ^e'^ltt^ 
tion^  with  wiift^h- we  nBteii^«d^<l9#^ 
voices  from  unknown  belAigJ^^ttiifllb^ 
or  singing  to  us  in  dreoins.  Vot  ^iMN 

Y|l^      ^  .i:  I  •  •  1  f    ill .!» 

A  SONG  OF  PIXCAIRN'3  I$LAjri)*        '. 

Come,  take  our  boy,  and  we  will  'go    " 

Before  our  cabin  door ;  \_, 

The  winds  shall  bring  us,  as  they  blo]^/ 

The  murmurs  of  the  shore  ; .        .. '  ' 

And  we  will  kiss  his  young  blue  eyte^'' ' 

And  I  will  sing  him  as  he  lies,     '"  "'" 

Songs  that  were  made  of  yore  t 
1*11  sing,  in  his  delighted  ear, 
The  island-lays  thou  loy'st  to  hear.  - 

And  thou,  while  stammering  I  repedt^^ 
Thy  country^  tongue  shalt  teach ;  ■*'* 
*TiB  not  so  soft,  but  far  more  sweet  -  ■  :u 
Than  my  own  native  speech ;  *  ^  .;  •'^'^ 
For  thou  no  other  tongue  didsfrhaowv' err 
When,  scarcely  twenty  moons  ags^   ■  ii'ic 

Upon  Tahiti's  beach. 
Thou  cam*8t  to  woo  me  to  be  thine. 
With  many  a  speaking  look  and  sigbv  •; '' 

I  knew  thy  meaning — thou  didst  pfais^ 

My  eyes,  my  locks  of  jet ; 
Ah  !  well  for  me  they'  won  thy  gasK,*^' 

But  thine  were  fairer  yet ! 
I'm  glad  to  see  my  infant  wear    - 
Thy  soft  bine  eyes  and  sunny  hair^   . 

And  when  my  sight  is  met 
3y  his  white  brow  and  blooming  ^l66k, 
I  feel  a  joy  I  cannot  speak.  •  ■  ^' 

Come  talk  of  Europe's  maids  with  me. 
Whose  necks  and  cheeks,  they  tell,- 
Outshine  the  beauty  of  the  sea,        "  > 

White  foam  and  crimson  shell.  ■      •>  / 
111  shape  like  theirs  my  simple  dress/" 
And  bind  like  them  eadi  jetty  tressj    -  ' 

A  sight  to  please  thee  well ; 
And  for  my  dusky  brow. will  braid      : 
A  bonnet  like  an  English  mud. 

Come,  for  the  soft,  low  sunlight  ealls^ 

We  lose  the  pleasant  hours; 
*Tis  lovelier  than  these  cottage  walls-t— 

That  seat  among  the  flowers. 
And  I  will  learn  of  thee  a  prayer 
To  Him  who  gave  a  home  m  fair/  : 

A  lot  80  blest  as  ours—*     .    • .  -i      .t 
The  God  who  made  for  thee  and  me 
This  s\reet  lone  isle  amid  the  tmu  ■■'•^  '' 

This  IS  the  kind  of  IdVe-tSye 
which  we  ddlffht  Stich'fcSpfi 
feet  us  Uk<i  TOwet8~ptif%*i  " 
balmy  \iv  t\i%\t\A\B6,ii& 
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infi^iPgiAadiia^s,  |>ecau6e  we  feel 
thi&{&j^lciH9^  JWi  tliey  must  soon 
demi^'.fA  ilowec. of  faultless  andglo- 
x^N4^,l>eai|tyjiast  uufolded,  seems  as 
ifJUjQiOuLi  iKUt  live  on  tbis  caitU  and 
yif^^T  t^ese  sHieSi  if  there  were  not 
some  feeliDg  for  its  loveliness  to  save 
it  from  harm.  And  this  Ariosto  must 
have  felt,  when,  describing  the  rose 
which  the  \irgin  resembles,  he  says 
that  sun.  and  air,  and  tlie  dewy  morn- 
ing, and  sky,  and  earth,  incline  to- 
wards it  in  favour.  Such  is  the  emotion 
witb  which  our  hearts  regard  Words- 
worth's Rutli>  ^  ere  she  had  wept,  ere 
she  had  mourned,  a  young  ana  hap- 

Ey  diild."  It  is  like  a  halo  round  the 
ead  of  Spenser's  Una.  But  the 
beauty  of  woman's  soul  is  by  the 
poets  in  a  thousand  ways  idealized 
^-fleating  before  us  as  between  hea- 
ven and  earUi;  see  Coleridge's  Grene- 
vieve^  Ccmpbell's  Gertrude,  and  the 
Shepherd's  Kilmeny.  In  tiie  same 
spijrU  with  which  you  gaze  on  them, 
pray  hearken  to 

THE  BUKTER*S  SERENADI. 

Thy  bowBT  is  finished,  fairest ! 

Fit  bower  for  hunter^s  bride— 
WJiero  did  woods  overshadow 

The  green  sarannah's  side. 
I've  wandered  long  and  wandered  far, 

And  never  have  I  met. 
In  all  this  lovely  western  land, 

A  spot  so  lovely  yet. 
But  I  shall  think  it  fairer 
nWJieii  thou  art  come  to  bless. 
With  thy  sweet  eyes  and  silver  voice, 

Its  silent  loveliness. 

.  '■•■    "■ 
For  tkee  the  wild  grape  glistens 

On  sunoy  knoll  and  tree, 
And  stoops  ihe  slim  papaya 

With,  yellow  f rait  for  thee. 
For  diee  the  ducic»  on  glassy  stream. 

The  prairie-fowl  shall  die^ 
My  rifle  for  thy  feast  shall  bring 

The  wild  swan  from  the  sky. 
The  forest's  leaping  panther, 
-  -Flere^  beantifal,  and  fleets 
Shall  yield  his  qpotted  hide  to  be 

A  CBryei  for  thy  feet. 

I  knowy  fme  thou  hast  told  me. 

Thy  maiden  love  of  flowers ; 
Ah !  tiiose  that  deok  thy  gardens 

Aie  j^ole  oompared  with  oars. 
When  oar  wide  woods  and  mighty  lawns 

Bloom  to  the  April  skies, 

^)^  no  more  gorgeous  sigl^t 

,  .-^  111  fTs*^  hvinan  eyes. 

l^fl^gi^Aiv^  the  bee 
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IVIurmurs,  and  loads  his  yellow  thighs» 
For  thee,  my  love^  and  me. 

Or,  wouldst  ihou  gaze  at  tokei^s 

Of  ages  long  ago  ? 
Oui*  old  oaks  stream  with  mosses. 

And  sprout  with  mistletoe ; 
And  mighty  vines,  like  serpents,  climb 

The  giant  sycamore; 
And  trunks,  o'erlhrown  for  centuries. 

Cumber  the  forest  floor ; 
And  in  the  great  savannah 

The  solitary  mound. 
Built  by  the  elder  world,  overlooks 

The  loneliness  around. 

Come,  thou  hast  not  forgotten 

Thy  pledge  and  promise  quite, 
With  many  blushes  murmured, 

Beneath  the  evening  light. 
Come,  the  young  violets  crowd  my  door 

Thy  earliest  look  to  win. 
And  at  my  silent  window-sill 

The  jessamine  peeps  in. 
All  day  the  red-breast  warbles 

Upon  the  mulberry  near. 
And  the  night-sparrow  trills  her  song 

All  night  with  none  to  hear. 

We  turn  from  these  sweet  love- 
lays  to  a  spirit-stirring  composition, 
the  *'  Song  of  Marion's  Men. '  It  is  a 
beautiful  ballad— with  much  of  the 
grace  of  Campbell  and  the  vigour  of 
Allan  Cunningham.  The  exploits  of 
Genei-al  Francis  Marion,  the  famous 
^rtizan  warrior  of  South  Carolina, 
form  an  interesting  chapter  in  tlie 
annals  of  the  American  revolution. 
The  British  troops  were  so  harassed 
by  the  irregular  and  successful  war- 
fare which  he  kept  up,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  daring  followers,  that  they 
sent  an  officer  to  remonstrate  with 
him  for  not  coming  into  the  open 
field,  and  fighting  <<  like  a  gentleman 
and  a  Christian. 

soKo  or  Marion's  men. 

Our  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried — 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold — 
The  foeman  trembles  in  his  camp 

When  Marion's  name  is  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  good  green  wood, 

Our  tent  the  cypress  tree ; 
We  know  the  forest  round  us, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  Its  walls  of  thorny  vines, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Withim  the  dark  morass* 

Wo  !•  \\m  Vwediesk  w^iicrTv 
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On  them  iluai  light  it  midalght 

A  strange  «iid  MiMea  ft«r ; 
When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire, 

They  gnupj^  their  atom  in  mln. 
And  tliey  who  stand  to  face  me 

Are  ^eat  to  eanh  again  ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror,  deem 

A  mighty  host  hehind, 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  thit^hoHow  wind. 


his  offmrs  of  raiifom)  <liwr»:]]ki  iMd, 
and  he  died  a  moniaci     -  >'  '^' ' 
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Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  f^om  toil : 
We  tallc  the  battle  over, 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout, 

As  if  a  hunt  were  np, 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  soldier's  eup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mook  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves. 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves* 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads— 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
*Tis  life  our  fiei'y  barbs  to  guide 

Across  the  moonlight  plains ; 
Tis  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 

That  lifts  their  tossing  manes. 
A  moment  in  the  ravaged  camp— 

A  moment— and  away 
Back  to  the  pathless  forest, 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee, 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs, 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
And  loveliest  ladies  greet  our  band 

With  kindliest  welcoming — 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer, 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  wc  wear  these  trusty  arms. 

And  lay  them  down  no  more 
Till  we  have  driven  the  oppressor, 

For  ever,  from  our  shore. 

There  is  even  more  power  in  the 
«  African  Chief."  The  story  of  the 
ballad  may  be  found  in  the  African 
Repository  for  April  1825.  The  sub- 
ject of  it  was  a  warrior  of  majestic 
stature,  the  brother  of  Yarradee, 
King  of  the  Solima  nation.  He  had 
been  taken  in  battle,  and  was  brought 
in  chains,  for  sale,  to  the  Rio  Pongas, 
where  he  was  e^diibited  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, his  ankles  sUU  adorned 
with  the  massy  rings  of  gold  which 
he  wore  whmi.he  was  cwtwrod. 
72ie  re/usal  of  big  captor  to  luten  to 


Chained  in  the  market-place  he  atopd^^ 

A  man  of  giant  frame, 
Amid  the  gathering  multitude 

That  shrunk  to  hear  his  nnme 

All  stem  of  look  and  strong  of  limb, 

His  dark  eye  on  the  ground  :-^ 
And  silently  they  gazed  on  him. 

As  on  a  Hon  bound. 


Vainly,  but  well,  that^chief  had  fought,-r> 

He  was  a  captive  now,— 
Yet  pride,  that  fortune  humbles  not. 

Was  written  on  his  brow. 
The  scars  his  dark  broad  bosom  woi^ 

Shewed  warrior  true  and  brave ; 
A  prince  among  his  tribe  before. 

He  could  not  be  a  slave. 

I 

Then  to  his  conqueror  he  spake — 

*'  My  brother  Ss  a  king ; 
Undo  this  necklace  from  my  neck, 

And  take  this  bracelet  ring ; 
And  send  me  where  my  brother  reigns, 

And  I  will  fill  thy  hands 
With  store  of  ivory  from  the  plains. 

And  gold-dost  from  the  sande/' 

"  Not  for  thy  ivory  nor  thy  gold 

Will  I  unbind  thy  chain  : 
That  bloody  hand  shall  never  hold 

The  battle-spear  again. 
A  price  thy  nation  never  gave. 

Shall  yet  be  paid  for  thee ; 
For  thou  shalt  be  the  Christian's  slate, 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea." 

Then  wept  the  warrior  chief,  and  bade 

To  shred  his  locks  away ; 
And,  one  by  one,  each  heavy  braid 

Before  the  victor  lay. 
Thick  were  the  platted  locks,  and  long, 

And  deftly  hidden  there 
Shone  many  a  wedge  of  gold  $>mang 

The  dark  and  crisped  hair, 

*^  Look,  feast  thy  greedy  eye  with  gold 

Long  kept  for  sorest  need ; 
Take  it— -thou  askeet  sums  untoUI> 

And  say  that  I  am  freed. 
Take  it — my  wife  the  long,  long  day 

Weeps  by  the  cocoa-tree, 
And  my  young  children  leava  their  play. 

And  ask  in  vain  for  me," 

"  I  take  thy  gold— -but  I  have  nadii     ' 

Thy  fetters  &st  and  strong, 
And  ween  that  by  the  eocoa  fthadie  '"■ ' 

Thy  wife  will  wait  thei  hmf.^    '  w 
Strong  was  tha  sfMiy  Ihat  ahwk  ~^ 

The  Q»:(Wx«*«  ttiODM  X^  Y^tm^ 
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Jtufi  jk».  ipMii«l  mmimxi^'^  lus  look 
Was  chuDged  t#  mortal  fear* 

HiB  heart  was  broken— crazed  his  brain — 

At  once  his  eye  grew  wild- 
He  struggled  fiercely  with  his  chain, 

Whispered,  and  wept,  and  smiled ; 
Yet  wore  not  long  those  fatal  bands, 

And  once,  at  shut  of  day, 
They  drew  him  forth  upon  the  sands, 

The  foul  hyena's  prey. 

That  Mr  Bryant's  poetry  may  be 
seen  in  all  its  fine  varieties,  we  quote 
three  other  compositions,  inspired 
by  love  and  delight  in  that  benig- 
nant, bounteous,  and  beauteous  Na- 
ture, who  all  over  the  earth  repays 
with  a  heavenly  happiness  the  grate- 
ful worship  of  her  cnildren.  One  of 
them,  "  To  a  Waterfowl,"  has  been 
long  and  widely  admired,  and  is  in- 
deed a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,  of 
which  time  may  never  bedim  the 
lustre.  The  others  are  new  to  us-— 
and  **  beautiful  exceedingly.' 


» 


THE  K£W  MOON. 

When,  as  the  garish  day  is  done, 
Heaven  burns  with  the  descended  sun, 

'Tis  passing  sweet  to  mark. 
Amid  that  flush  of  crimson  light, 
The  new  moon*s  modest  bow  grow  bright, 

As  earth  and  sky  grow  dark. 

Few  are  the  hearts  too  cold  to  feel 
A  thrill  of  gladness  o*er  them  steal. 

When  first  ^he  wandering  eye 
Sees  faintly,  in  the  evening  blaze, 
Tkat  glimmering  curve  of  tender  rays 

Just  planted  in  the  sky. 

The  sight  of  that  young  crescent  brings 
Tbeoghtsof  all  fair  and  youthful  things-^ 

The  hopes  of  early  years ; 
And  ohildhood's  purity  and  grace, 
And  joys  that,  like  a  rainbow,  chase 

The  pasting  shower  of  tears. 

The  captive  yields  him  to  the  dream 
Of  freedom,  when  that  virgin  beam 

Comes  out  upon  the  air  ; 
And  painfully  the  sick  man  tries 
To  fix  his  dim  and  burning  eyes 

On  the  soft  promise  there. 

Most  welcome  to  the  lover's  sight 
Glitters  that  pure,  emerging  light ; 

For  prattling  poets  say, 
That  sweatest  is  the  lovers*  walk, 
And  ten^erest  is  their  murmured  talk, 

Banaiith  itagentk  ray. 


And  there  do  griavar  men  bekold 
A  type  of  errors,  loved  of  old, 

Forsaken  and  forgiven ; 
And  thoughts  and  wishes  not  of  earth, 
Just  opening  in  their  early  birth. 

Like  tbat  new  light  in  heaven. 

THE  SKIES. 

Ay !  gloriously  thou  standest  there, 
Beautiful,  boundless  firmament ! 

That,  swelling  wide  o'er  earth  and  air. 
And  round  the  horizon  bent, 

With  thy  bright  vault  and  sapphire  wall 

Dost  overhang  and  circle  all. 

Far,  far  below  thee,  tall  old  trees 
Arise,  and  piles  built  up  of  old. 

And  hills,  whose  ancient  summits  freeze 
In  the  fierce  light  and  cold. 

The  eagle  soai's  his  utmost. height. 

Yet  far  thou  stretchest  o*er  his  flight. 

Thou  hast  thy  frowns — with  thee  on 
high 

The  storm  has  made  his  airy  seat, 
Beyond  that  soft  blue  curtain  lie 

His  stores  of  hail  and  sleet ; 
Thence  the  consuming  lightnings  break. 
There  the  strong  hurricanes  awake. 

Yet'art  thou  prodigal  of  smiles — 

Smiles  sweeter  than  thy  frowns  are 
stern ; 

Earth  sends  from  all  her  thousand  isles 
A  shout  at  thy  return ; 

The  glory  that  comes  down  from  thee 

Bathes  in  deep  joy  the  land  and  sea. 

The  sun,  the  gorgeous  sun,  is  thine. 
The  pomp  that  brings  and  shuts  the 
day, 
The  clouds  that  round  him  change  and 
shine. 
The  airs  that  fan  bis  way  : 
Thence  look  the  thoughtful  stars,  and 

there 
The  meek  moon  walks  the  silent  air. 

The  sunny  Italy  may  boast 

The  beauteous  tints  that  flush  her 
skies; 
And  lovely,  round  the  Grecian  coast. 

May  thy  blue  pillars  rise : 
I  only  know  how  fair  they  stand 
Around  my  own  beloved  land. 

And  they  are  fair — a  charm  ^s  theirs. 
That  earth,  the  proud  green  earth,  has 
not, 

With  all  the  forms,  and  hues,  and  airs, 
That  haunt  her  sweetest  spot. 

We  gaze  upon  thy  calm,  -^locc^  v^^cc^^ 

And  rwd  of  II««^«ql%  ^Mstt«i\  iws« 
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Oil,  when,  iiuiid  the  tlirout;  of  men, 
I'lio  licai't  gi'owa  sick  of  bollow^  mirrh, 

How  wtlltugly  wt  tarn  ut  tlipii 
Away  from  thisi  cold  earth, 

And  look  into  thy  asare  breast 

Vor  seats  of  innocence  and  rest ! 

TO  A  WATERFOWL. 

Whither,  midst  falliog  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps 

of  day, 
Fur,  through  their  rosy  deptiis,  dost  thou 
pursue 
'Jrtiy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
flight  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee 

wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek*st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  Uke,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ooean-side  ? 

There  is  «  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  tky  way  along  that  pathless  coast-— 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned. 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmos- 
phere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end. 
Soon  'shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and 

rest 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds 
shall  bend 
Soon  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone — the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;  yet  on  my 

heart 
Dooply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thon  hast 
given, 
And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He,  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 
Guides  through  the  houndless  sky  thy 

certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  T  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  ariglit. 


All  who  have  read  thit»  article  irill 
agree  with  what  Waahiogi^n  |9;Ting 
lias  said  of  hin  friend — that  oia  close 
observation  of  the  ulieiiomena  of  na- 
ture, and  the  grapliic  felicity  of  his 
details,  prevent  his  descriptions  from 
ever  bccomin£^  general  and  conotmioft- 
place ;  while  he  has  the  gift  of  shed- 
ding over  them  a  genuine  grace  that 
blends  them  all  into  harmony,  and 
of  clothing  them  with  moral  aasoida- 
tions  that  make  them  speak  to  the 
heart.    Perhaps  we  wore  wrolir  in 
dissenting  from  Mr  Irvlng*s  omr 
opinion,  that  his  pdetry  is  character- 
ised by  **  the  siiine  indigenoua  vtyle 
of  thinking,  and' local  peculiaritf  iof 
imagery,  which  gives  such  novelqr 
to  the  pages  of  Cooper."  fiis  frlenn 
descriptive  writings,  he  says,  aree^ 
sentially  American.    They  tranajldrt 
us,  he  adds,  *'  into  the  depths  of  the  ft^ 
lemn  primeval  forest,  to  the  shofetf  tf 
the  lonely  \dke,  the  banks  of  the  vAH 
nameless  stream,  or  the  brow  of  "M 
rocky  upland,  rising  like  a  promeri^ 
tory  from  amidst  a  wide  ocean*  of 
foliage,  while  they  shed  around-  Qto 
the  glories  of  a  cUmate  fierce  in  ill 
extremes,  but  splendid  in  all  iCfrtl- 
cissitudcs."    We  object  now  but 'to 
the  last  part  of  this  elegant  paneffytlc. 
There  are  no  fierce  extremes  in  Mr 
Bryant's  poetry.    That  bis  writing^ 
*'  are  imbued  with  the  independent 
spirit  and  the  buoyant  aspiratioBi 
incident  to  a  youthful,  a  free,  and  a 
rising  country,"  will  not,  says  Mr 
Irving,  be  the  ^  least  of  his  merW 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr  Roffera,  to  wham 
the  volume  is  inscribed ;  and  in  ours 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest;  for  we,  too, 
belong  to  a  country  who,  though  nM 
young-*-God  bless  her,  a«i6fSe^lBadf 
— ^hath  yet  an  independent  spirit  and 
buoyant  aspu*ations,  which  sneiasot 
loath  to  breathe  into  the  boaom  af 
one  of  her  aged  children— CHmn- 
TOPHER  North, 
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'"'■  PRINCIPLE — 

•p   I.     .       .- 

*'      '  IN  A  LETTER  FROM  SATAN  TO  THE  WHIGS, 

PidMt  up  near  the  Parliament  Itouse  about  a  twelvemonth  affo,  and  now 

first  published  without  Authority, 

In  our  last  conyersatioii  at one  side,  and  pushing  this  a  little 

Hauae>  it  was  unanimously  agreed  further,  the  entire  New  Principle  of 

to  aet  aaide  all  the  Old  Theories  of  Yielding  was  put  fonh  and  establish- 

(Soremment ;  and  the  New  Prin-  ed  as  an  undeniable  truth,  that  will 

dple  I  then  laid  down  was  so  entire-  do  honour  to  its  enlightened  patrons 

If  iippro?ed»  that  there  can  be  no  and  this  intellectual  age. 
tccMBon  that  I  should  enforce  it  by        You  were  instantly  and  forcibly 

my.  new  arguments.     But,  at  your  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the 

nqneat^  I  am  willing  to  put  those  I  plan ;  and  saw  at  once  that  the  Art 

then  urged  into  some  form  on  paper,  of  Governing  was  in  fact  but  the  Art 

that  they  may  be  for  constant  refer-  of  being  Governed ;  that  it  resam- 

eMCej  and  you  seem  to  think  they  bled  the  genius  of  the  subtle  Cortha- 

wUl  have  an  authority,  when  known  ginian — ''  Nunquam  ingenium  idem 

lOfNToeeed  from  me^^at  will  won-  ad  res  diversissimas,  parendum  at- 

iffffMj  recommend  them  to  Whigs  que  imperandum,  habilius  fuit"  You 

o(4Hrery  generation.  were  in  truth  delighted,  and  with  a 

■-Tke  dimcuities  hitherto  attending  praiseworthy  zeal  set  about  your 
ftU  Governments  have  been  so  appaE>  various  schemes  to  procure  an  op« 
lipg, and  the  results  so  uncertain,  that  portunity  to  put  the  grand  discovery 
rather  than  continue  in  the  old  train,  to  the  test  of  practice.  In  doing  this, 
it  was  admitted  tbatit  would  be  even  you  did  not  forget  that  the  Principle 
preferable  that '*  Chaos  should  come  itself,  so  complete  is  it  in  all  ita 
apiiii^"  that  we  might  take  the  parts,  would  be  most  effective ;  and 
cwiee  of  what  that  utter  confusion  so  it  proved ;  for  you  had  but  to 
miglit. produce.  There  were  accord-  give  a  glimpse  of  your  scheme,  and 
ia^ljr  Mvocatea  for  bringing  things  promise  largely,  and  you  instantly 
t9  thto  criala :  But  I  shewed  satisfac-  came  into  power,  as  you,  with  great 
torily  tkat  this  haa  been  sufficiently  propriety,  expressed  it,  with  extreme 
triad' la  the  system  of  Conciliation,  unwillingness,  by"  yielding  to  tiie 
inivbiehall  parties  yielding  up  some-  public  opinion." 
tbiog,  brought  a  very  heterogeneous  You  arc  now  established  in  office, 
maaa  into  the  political  cauldron.  But  and  in  confidence  I  promise  you, 
tteirei^U  has  not  been  quite  agree-  that  if  ;^ou  strictly  follow  the  rule  I 
flmli<:to  the  tastes  of  any.  Govern-  have  laid  down  for  you,  you  shall 
menta  formed  on  this  plan  have  been  not  lose  your  reward. — You  have 
foiwd  to  resemble  those  cheap-soup  begun  well — for  this  Principle,  sim- 
repoaitories  established  by  the  hu-  pie  as  it  is,  yet  requires  discretion 
mane  I  receptacles  of  unknown  con-  of  choice  in  the  outset  For  as  it 
tributors,  where  the  beggar  made  mainly  depends  on,  or  indeed  con- 
his  wry  face,  and  cursed  the  donors,  sists  in,  being  governed,  it  is  evi- 
Still  it  was  evident  that  there  was  dently  a  matter  of  no  small  import- 
something  new  in  this  Principle,  that  ance  to  choose  well  your  Governora. 
rendered  it  worth  an  experiment.  In  this  respect  I  am  satisfied — I  can- 
and  undoubtedly  it  led  to  the  valu-  not  bestow  too  much  praise  on  your 
able  discovery  of  the  Only  True  selection.  For,  had  you  chosen 
One,  which  I  have  had  tiie  honour  among  the  Great,  the  Wealthy,  the 
to  develope  fully  to  your  satisfac-  Good,  the  Wise,  you  would  have  had 
tion.  For  taking  from  Conciliatioa  to  contend  against  a  formidable  nu- 
the  mceaaity  of  reciprocity,  or,  ac-  merical  strength,  ever  in  perpetual 
cording  to  a  new  diction,  adapted  to  warfare  with  these  orders.  And 
the  peculiar  drcumstancea  of  tlie  while  they  would  Yikv^  \)«»[k^9!!^ 
timea»  Inepkijg^  the  reciprocitjr  all  on  to  protect  you>  tbey  io\^\i\an^\)^^\^ 
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powerful  to  supplant  you,  by  bring-  ere  there  will  remftin  notfalttg  Ibr 
hig  into  play  those  qualities  in  which  them  to  demand,  or  for  you-to  yield, 
they  manifestly  excel,  and  you  do  And  should  you  occasionally  Wteh 
not.  But  you  have  chosen  those  to  retard  their  progress,  yon  hcitne 
who  will  be  content  to  let  you  keep  but  to  commit  some  le^slative  fol- 
your  places,  while  you  are  content  lies,  in  finance  or  otherwise,  and  they 
to  let  them  really  govern,*  so  that  will  be  quite  delighted  by  your  pay^ 
you  have  all  the  advantage,  without  ing  a  deference  to  their  suggestfon/ 
the  trouble  or  responsibilities  that  and  yielding  the  points  which  you 
have  been  hitherto  annoying  to  every  only  mooted  to  give  up.  In  fine, 
administration.  the  more  you  consider  this  noble 
Whilst  other  Governments,  in  their  principle  in  all  its  bearings,  the  more' 
weakness  or  ignorance,  have  appeal-  will  you  be  delighted  with  its  fad- 
ed to  the  **  Sense  of  the  People,"  lity  and  security  of  operation.  The 
you  have  more  wisely  appealed  to  choice  of  your  Governors,  then.  Is* 
the  Non-sense  of  the  People  \  by  made.  In  this  you  have  shewn  great 
which  youhave  secured  to  yourselves  tact  You  have  only  never  to  forget 
Hn  overwhelming  majority.  Youhave  who  and  what  they  are — ^and  your' 
nicely  calculated  that  the  numerical  places  are  secure,  till  you  are  saita- 
strength  lay  neither  in  the  very  wise  rkted  with  all  the  good  that  place' 
nor  very  good.     Indeed,  that  the  can  give.  Your  only  business  is  maw 

I  profligates,  the  irreligious,  the  reck-  to  know  what  your  Governors  (whom 

ess,  the  ruined  in  fortunes,  the  bank-  you  must  be  sure  to  designate  ^  The 

nipts  in  fame,  are  ever  the  most  ac-  People,"  and,  on  particular  oceitH 

ftv«,  and  that  it  will  not  do  to  leave  sions,  the   ^  Sovereign   People,") 

^em  as  adversaries.     This  party,  really  require  or  demand  at  your 

tfaerefore,you  saw,  were,  at  all  events,  hands. 

to  be  attached  4o  you ;  and  if  once  I  will  not  deny,  that  this  will  l^rin^ 
attached  to  you,  that  they  should  be  you  into  closer  contact  with  sohie 
strengthened;  you  therefore  judi-  low  and  despicable  wretches  than 
eiously  set  about  schemes,  the  eifect  your  pride  can  well  stomach.  I  can 
of  which  has  been,  or  will  be,  to  even  foresee,  that  you  may  be  failed 
make  the  numerical  strength  of  this  up  in  the  dead  of  night  by  a  radical 
your  party  beyond  question  the  chief  tailor,  who  chooses  to  transact  pitb- 
popufation  of  the  country.  You  saw  lie  business  with  you ;  and  if  you  do 
that  in  London  alone  there  is  a  mo-  not  confirm  his  account  of  your  eon- 
ving  and  movable  mass,  under  the  versation,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  call 
direction  of  "  The  Movement,"  of  you  liar  before  the  world,  to  shew 
some  thirty  thousand  profligates,  his  familiarity  with  you.  But  you 
scoundrels,  rufilians,  desperates, —  are  too  politic  not  to  let  your  pHde 
ready  for  any  work.  It  was  there-  sleep,  though^ou  may  not  be  allowed 
fore  with  you  a  great  object  to  adapt  for  a  paltry  hour  or  two  that  luxury ; 
the  work  to  their  natures,  and  you  and  you  will  recollect,  that  a  tailor 
have  given  them  hopes  they  know  and  a  master'tailor  are  two  different 
well  how  to  appreciate.  You  have  things ;  and  that  though,  to  mark  his 
formed  them  into  a  sort  of  body-  insignificance,  aristocra^c  insolence, 
guard  that  you  can  call  up  at  a  mo-  in  its  foolery,  may  have  designated 
ment's  notice.  They  boast  them-  him  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  it  is 
selves  the  Grey's  Own,  and  wear  not  necessary  he  should  be  a  split 
the  tri-color  as  their  badge  of  Mi-  vote,  but  in  this  renovated  age  a 
nisterial  favour.  These  you  have  so  most  respectable  plumper.  But  to 
well  trained,  that  you  can  send  them  be  serious.  Being  of  the  charac- 
In  a  body,  should  occasion  require,  ter  I  have  described,  your  Govern- 
to  overawe  Majesty  itself,  not  only  ors  will  require  you  to  encourage 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  but  to  put  the  largest  licentiousness  ;  and  in 
the  throne  at  their  foot — so  that  you  order  to  put  into  their  hands  that 
have,  by  this  one  able  manoeuvre,  power  at  which  they  aim,  they  will 
turned  the  object  of  others'  fear  into  demand  of  you  to  annihilate  the  Old 
substantial  means  of  your  own  safe-  Constitution— indeed,  thatfifr  milny 
tjr.  Nor  is  there  danger  of  their  de-  reasons  must  be  knocked  oh  the 
gertmg  you,  uatii  you  tiesert  the  head,  as  thoroughly  fneoftsMAM  with 
Nevr  Priadple  i  for  lemj^wlU  Ube  ftife  ^«w'?t¥^*^*;   B«i  t^tt  hure 


losfr  eioee  |»r«paTed  the  way  for  this  in  utter  ifrnonmce  of  the  wishes  th« 

youraelfea — for  you  have  been  vili-  fears,  and  remonfitraaces  of  tiiotecall- 

tyiag  it  these  forty  years^  and  have  ed  the  good  and  the  wise ;  you  must 

sufficiently  thrown  contempt  upon  besiege  his  ear,  that  nothing  but  ah* 

idi  former  acts  of  legislation  that  solute  whiggery  have  access  to  it| 

might  stand  in  your  way,  by  decla-  in  short,  excuse  the  expression,  you 

ring  to  the  people  they  were  made  must  ear-whig  him.  You  must  make 

by  a  corrupt  ParliameijLt,  and  with-  him  believe  the  noise  of  the  rabble 

out  their  consent*    You  will  there-  is  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  I  see 

fiMre  find  little  difficulty  in  setting  no  great  harm  if  you  make  the  peo- 

icide  what  you  please;  you  have  pie  your  god,  and  pronounce  the 

w«U  sneered  away  the  "  wisdom  of  "  Vox  populi"  to  be  the  '*  Vox  Dei." 

our  ancestors,"  and  all  will  necessa*  You  must  persuade  him,  that  the 

rily  go  with  it.   Thus,  with  regard  to  protest  of  the  Peers  is  *'  the  whisper 

the  Constitution,  you  have  half  done  of  a  faction ;"  accommodating  him  to 

for  that  already — Reforo/  will  well-  the  present  tastes  and  ulterior  views 

lilgh  do  the  rest,  or  even  the  agita-  of  your  Grovernors,  you  must  tempt 

tionef  it  will  wonderfully  strengthen  him  (bribes  may  be  found  even  for 

your  hands,  by  making  your  Govern-  kings^  to  put  on  the  Gitisen-king  1 

tH«  omnipotent.    They  will  require  in  imitation  of  the  French,  you  must 

you.  In  their  love  of  "  Liberty,  civil  teach  him  to  "  Philippizek"    And 

and  religious,'*  and  in  their  hatred  should  he,  in  his  sagacity,  discover 

of  the  useless  restraints  of  religion  that  the  French  nation  will  not  allow 

particularly,  to  insult,  to  bully,  and,  (for  strange  things  will  happen)  poor 

If  youoan^  finally  to  crush  the  Clergy.  Louis-Phiiippe  to  have  a  wiil  of  his 

There  may  be  many  ways  of  doing  own,  you  may  have  an  opportunity 

this — ^by  vilifying  them,  by  bidding  of  pointing  out  that  he  may  still  be 

the  Bishops  **  set  their  houses  in  at  liberty  to  meddle  with  the  wilU 

wder,"  for  they  **  shall  die  and  not  of  other  people. 

live  I*'  or  an  eifectual  way  may  be        It  is  very  evident  you  will  not  have 

found,  if  you  can  starve  them  out,  or  much  difficulty  but  with  the  King 

encouraffe  others  to  do  it   Any  out-  and  the  Aristocracy;  therefore  divide 

fege  agunst  them  you  must  wink  at,  and  govern,  '*  Divide  et  impera'*-— 

and  make  it  a  plea  to  annihilate  their  separate  them  by  all  means.    You 

titlies,  and  for  a  while,  as  long  as  must,  as  occasion  shall  require,  bring 

they  are  subservient  to  you  and  the  them  both  into  contempt,  threaten 

People,  dole  out  to  them  a  scanty  the  one,  and  keep  the  other  secluded 

pittance,  that  shall  make  them  com-  from  every  influence  but  your  own. 

plain.  Then  you  may  punish  them  for  I  am  truly  happy  to  observe,  that 

contumacy;  or,  should  you  not  be  you  fully  persuade  yourselves  that 

able  to  proceed  in  this  work  with  the  you  will  not  thereby  endanger  the  ex^ 

desired  despatch,  you  must,  while  istence  of  the  monarchy,  and  wisely 

the  patronage  is  in  your  hands,  fill  see,  that  even  though  large  masses  of 

the  Church  with  creatures  of  your  your  followers  and  panegyrists,  and 

own;    Thus  will  you  be  able,  or  it  governors  too,  will  urge  you  to  its 

will  be.  your  own  fault,  (admitting  destruction,  finding  the  coronation 

the  familiar  phraseology,)  to  Burke  oath  in  the  way  ot  their  views,  you 

the  Constitution  and  to  Bishop  the  will  be  able  to  satisfy  them  by  an 

Church — and  your  fame  will  reach  act  of  Parliament  that  shall  annul 

to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  that  objectionable  oath ;  vou  will  thus 

In  your  hands,  then,  the  very  name  not  only  remove  the  difficulty,  but 

of  the  Constitution  will  soon  become  reduce  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 

a  farce.*  You  can  then  make  an  un-  your  own  management,  while  the 

constitutional  use  of  Uie  King's  name,  name  and  office  may  still  remain. 

that  "  tower  ai  strength,"  to  delude  The  Crown,  it  Is  true,  may  hesitate, 

any  that,  may  be  yet  under  the  in-  but  you  have  an  able  advocate  in  the 

fluencft  of,  old  prejudices;  and  this  Lord  Chancellor;  he  tells  you  he 

'  will  be  a  qiaster-stroke.    You  must  <*  knows  himself  to  be  honest,"  you 

makff  tSaJestr  as  much  a  puppet  as  can  doubt  it  therefore  no  longer. 

possl))te,r,a9d  play  antics  to  please  Hemay  literally  AcepthftKvu^^ ^^stv- 

your  «p9JlM^y.Qar  pulling  the  strings,  aciencei  and  li\i^  en^k^l  \A\\\m%^^, 

.  You  ipuft  kff^p  the  kianf,  tfaerefoi^,  and  not  be  Vmt\\«;Ti^  viV^  *^  ^wfii^ 
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weieht--diid1jairHl^drtooL  Vat  in,bcidi 

ll  U  pdtdbM'  ttial  noyaltr  saj  take  wbhoui 

iheaft|'hiaiai^ddheoT«r,tftheCburdi  whjeli 

be  turned  apiHedi»#D,whBi  will  be  nity  of 

lhepo8itloitofthe"Hw»d"ofit.  Aad  coDtein 

wheo  ^c;  shall  find  A«  liberality  of  which 

die  French  llbenla  in  a  «tue  of  ro-  and  I  •! 

peatance,  and  the  Citbfen-lcing  to  inr»i 

"  Un  iwUe  Prioee,  nn  gentll  Roy,  ^^^  j^^j. 

Qui  a'.  j.mal.  DB  pUt  n.  col.,"  ^^^^  ^ 

he  may  torn  round  upon  you,  and  them  called  pious — OieyairettyfMr- 

taont  you  with  hia  defeated  citizen-  sonal  eaemieB — and  as  I  in^Hn  Ms  aid 

ship.    Ta.ke  care,  therefore,  that  he  youaffaiastyours,UlHreaMOBl)^jf<su 

has  not  a  single  friend  left  about  hia  should  asaiat  me  againat  mine."Thua, 

person,  to  whom  in  hts  diatress  he  for  instance,  it  may  hap|tdn.dm(  I 

may  apply.    Remove  them  all.    But  may  inat^ate  a  mob  to  maltr^atTWir 

I  will  draw  up  some  secret  instruc-  old  antagonist  the  Duke  of  W^tog- 

tlona  upon  this  sutject — induetime  ton,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord 

you  will  attend  to  them.  Londonderry,   Wetherall    flie    'tie- 

Your  dauger  from  the  Aristocracy  corder  of  Bristol,  and  a  few  tatin, 

is  not  very  serious,  for  though  you  purely  out  of  compliment  Ortftm; 

inayweakenitaaawhote,by  tbeinfu'  and  you  in  return  will  take  littK  no- 

Bion  of  democracy,  at  least  for  your  tice  if  I  burn  a  Bishop  or''twb,'^d 

own  lives,  your  own  party  will  be  ferret  them  out  of  thdrsktief^TUUea 

the  more  powerful,  which  will  be  as  and  corners,  or  out  of  the  Sowg  at 

it  were  a.  recovery  of  strength ;  and  least    This  may  cost  us'  a  ftrWbId 

this  will  gratify  your  pride,and  hum-  castles,  perhaps  the  sack  otttSVf  or 

ble  the  Tories.    The  people  will  in-  two,  hut  the  gain  will  be'ffdt^lhe 

deed  demand  of  you  to  abolish  tlie  cost.    And  he  assured^  that'iF'llcsn 

Peerage,  but  your  very  pride  will  but  do  all  I  desire,  I  will  so  ¥691  up 

make  you  averse  to  this ;  and  I  am  their  nest8  and  scatter  the  o^e^that 

happy  to  find  you  are  confident  that  no  new  Fhieais  shall  ever  rIMr-nom 

in  tDiB  one  particular  you  will  be  them.                                        -'''-' 

able  to  pTevail  with  your  Governors  .    AsfortheTorles,Iaure1f  Ue^sdnot 

to  yield  to  you.    I  doubt  not  you  eay  much  about  them.  Yonrlofi^ha- 

bave  good  reasons  for  this  trusL  tred  must  have  sufficiently  sbBH>en- 

You  may,  therefore,  with  courage  ed  your  invenOon — you  wH|,  A»ubt- 

threaten  to  swamp  it ;  and  this  will  leas,    designate  them  tyrant^'cut 

make  it  sufficiently  subservient  to  purses,  maJignant8,wretch«i,ItH.&c. 

your  views.  Your  prophetic  wisdom  You  will  have  a  ruffian  paclfat^m- 

ihen  having  overcome  the  foolish  mand,  and  if  you  do  not  fauijVlhem 

fears  with  regard  to  any  abolition  of  down  as  you  would  polecats,  vou 

the  Peeraee,  you  will  not  object,  es-  are  not  fit  ever  again  to  take  tlm  field 

pecially  if  the  power  of  your  own  in  the  Royal  Hunt.    But  IaM«anfi- 

party  In  the  Upper  House  he  eecu-  dent,  having  little  real  bn8ine^,yau 

red  by  the  measure,  (and  It  will  be  will  be  delighted  with  1}iM  jp^ntte- 

Terypopular,)tOTaggamuffinizethat  manly  recreation ;  you  may  hmt  to 

House    a    little,  even  perhaps   by  the  death,  and  not  be  taunted  with 

marching  your  footmen  Into  it,  wiui  the  Game  Laws.  As  for  the  religious, 

ready  furnished  titles  of  nobility,  or,  according  to  the  new  revtdution- 

Thus  you  will  please  the  people,  by  vocabulary  to  be  issued  br  nuthori- 
a  sort  of  temporary  force  of  "  High 
Life  below  Stairs,"  and  Low  Life 
above,   by  exhibiting  to  them  the 

brWIant  phenomenon — ^the  Aristo-  , 
cracy  democratized,  and  the  Demo* 
eracy  artetoeratlaed.    This  will  be  a 


batmoolzlag  meanrrc,  enabling  th 
' '  t#o  branehes  of  tfaa  legisUture  t 

i^tp  each  oilier  i»  opnUtonince,  in 
psrt,    And^ou  wiil  be  predoiniiuuit  ' 
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way-  BtlU  make  It  of  some  use  for  popular 

I,  and  rltf,  bj  found^  it  udob  a  breacWf- 

beils,  contnct-principk.    You  will  there- 

Sdal  fore  nf^adouRlr  atuck  tbe  Fuiida  anil 

its  of  the  Coloiilea—4it)  matter  hvwtri6lng 

.  will  the   coacem — iCape  wlnea,  for  Id- 

jUods  ataoce,  or  Canada  timber.  He  com- 

lUOUB,  menceraent  of  tiie  breach-of-contract 

antl-  BTStem  will  be  sure  to  eive  the  bud- 

:»l)ed  get  a  redeeming  qualitf  m  the  eyes  of 

tU^rtlV^Uesophy  and  Ethics,  quite  your  Governors,  and  thus  you  vill 

idccnaiatent  with  the  superior  no-  getoutofthescrape,whatevercomei 


of  this  enllghteued  age,  and     of  the  budget    And,  after  all,  if  it 
thftt  there  be  but  two  classes  of  peo-    In  office  of  a  young  adventurer,  who 


unwartliy  the  approbation  of  a  libe-    comes  to  the  worst,  you  may  throw 
fi^rMFinjatry.    You  must  take  care     your  blunders  on  the  ineiper' 


[Wp&BfDnaers  and  Anti-Reformers;  may  possibly  through  his  friends,  or 

wl.it  you  cOBtioue  lon^  in  office,  in  his  own  person,  reap  some  ad- 

j,.^vjs  no  doubt  you  will  convert  vantages  from  the  measures,  as  a 

itiie  wbole  world  In  a  short  time  to  set  off  for  the  disgrace  he  roust  en- 

,HMh  Im  nothing  so  much  as  for  Re-  dure. 

,£win.   ...  You  must  likewise  make  promises 

->n  JiiM^t-^B^*^  yi  what  little  you  of  surplus  revenue,  which  you  welt 

.'>i^|>f^bV*  U^  from  your  enemies —  koow  cannot  be  j  and  when  the  truth 

'sMtt^'irtfijU^^e  acts  as  it  goes — you  comes  out,  it  will  bo  easy  to  swear 

iBwH^Yi^ya^  level  road  free  from  all  the  miniu  to  be  preferable  to  the 7i/u«, 

^jtptt^ri^p^na.    But  let  us  revert  10  and  boast  that  the  money  is  in  the 

Ti)  Ap,i|pC|UU^mentsof  your  Governors,  people's  pocket,  on  the  fructifying 

'•!lJ<wWnwein&ynoweiititlethe"Sove-  principle.    Ij  will  undoubtedly  re- 

*  0  P«opW  and  let  us  tmce  the  quire  somefaca  to  say  this,  as 


!oMW<! 


Iq^of  coming  events.  man  will  naturally  enough  put 
uid  ^Vw  f  ^  ^^'^*  '''  power ;  some  of  hand  in  his  pocket  to  find  the  mo- 
lu^^j^eans  that  have  brought  you  iu  ney,  but  in  vain ;  yet,  being  your 
may  have  been  a  little  crooked,  and  Governors,  they  will  ^ank  you  for 
aicety  of  '  your  good  inteotions,  and  hope  it  is 
to  blame  really /rucfif^i'n^  somewhere.  Just 
suggest-  before  this  exposure,  contrive  to 
.  if  there  throw  out  a  few  hints  about  Aboli- 
with  be-  tion  of  Tithes  and  the  Ruin  of  the 
leed  not  Church,  and  be  sure  that  Hume  wilt 
ister  and  not  notice  any  errors  in  your  ac- 
m.  counts — and  you  will  be  safe.  lo- 
athe pro-  deed,  upon  any  difficulty  generally, 
poumuBt  you  have  only  to  give  out  that  the 
e,  by  gl-  Frinciple-Reiorm  ^  io  danger  if  you 
than  you  are  beat,  and  you  will  be  sure  of 
a  capital  your  delegate  supporters  in  all  ab- 
,  for  you  surdities. 

that  you  I  need  not  poiut  out  the  necessity 

g  econo-  oFalteringyourwholeforeign policy; 

£at  your  if  you  have  no  other  reason,  that  it 

little  to  has  been  established  by  the  Tories 

pou  may  is  enough.    Nor  will  you  be  dupea 

tmething.  to  out  of  date  consistency.  Thus,  for 

1  a  few  instance,  though  you  lay  down  the 

it  is  evi-  rule  of  non-iuiervention  whenever, 

circum-  or  wherever,  there  is  a  popular  or 

be  over-  rebble>rising    revolution,    insurrec- 

iken  care  tion,  and  things  of  this  sort,  which, 

bave  any  If  you  manage  well,  will  be  crery- 

riU,  after  day  occurnmces,  interfere  at  once  ; 
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felffii  tnd  set  up  another,  (if  onlf  better  haiidt-<«nd  you  will  be  thu» 

wiUi  a  p«H>or  crown,)  it  witl  be  a  aaved  the  trouble  and  raapeiuiibiUtjr 

gorioue  epportunity  70U  will  not  of  thinking, 
se.  The  Home  Department  wiU  not 
Bjr  all  means  play  into  the  hands  .  require  much  of  four  care;  *'  let 
of  France,  it  will  be  a  bold  policy  to  alone,"  is  the  rule  1  do  not  act  until 
sacrifice  unsparinglv'  the  old  inte*  jrour  Gk>vemors  direct  you,  and  then 
rests  of  Old  England;  and  the  bold*  just  ae  they  direet  you. 
ness  will  make  it  look  like  some  I  have,  from  the  commencement 
scheme  of  deep  wisdom.  For  it  is  of  this  paper,  presupposed  that  you 
manifest  you  ought  to  do  every  thing  have  already  brought  into  play  the 
for  a  nation  where  the  King  is  a  pup-  great  measure  whick  we  agreed  up- 
pet  and  the  people  govern.  Having  on — Reform  as  a  bonus  offered  to 
always,  when  we  French  were  the  your  Governors,  to  induce  them  to 
bitterest  enemies  of  your  country,  become  your  guardians,  to  insure 
been  their  ardent  admirers,  through*  you  your  places.  Cherish  your  Re- 
out  the  Revolution  and  their  ty«  form  Bill — the  Magna  Charta  of 
Tanny,and  ever  having  thwarted  Bri-  thieves,  vagabonds,  profligates,  con^ 
tish  measures,  and  sneered  at  the  temners  of  law^  despisers  of  reli* 
success  of  British  arms,  which  you  gion — that  Bfill»whidi  will  even  make 
could  not  prevent,  you  will  find  now  these  desperadoes  axid  terrors  of  all 
the  less  difficulty  in  bringing  your  other  governments,  not  only  innocu* 
minds  to  the  sacrifice.  'Hiis  sacri-  ous,  but  the  very  prop  and  stay  of 
fice  once  made,  you  will  be  reward-  yours.  Loc4c  not  for  difficulties  ^ 
ed  by  that  nation  marching  as  it  were  hungry  though  they  be,  they  will  be 
before  you,  and  marshalling  the  way  more  easily  fed  than  you  imagine; 
you  should  go  in  all  great  measiures,  nnd  it  is  a  bold  policy  if  you  can  hut . 
leaving  you  nothing  to  do  but  the  ^um  them  out  upon  the  Tories, 
easy  task  of  foUowmg.  It  will  be  against  whom  they  may  expend  their 
very  easy  for  you,  notwithstanding  natural  fury,  and  lift  up  their  hands 
that  you  are  but  letting  France  play  and  voices  in  plaudits  to  you.  They 
her  own  game,  and  throwing  down  are,  in  truth,  like  hungry  hounds, 
your  cards  as  it  were  before  her  as  that  will  be  satisfied  with  a  tolerable 
her  dumby,to  appear  extremely  busy  carcass  now  and  then,  but,  for  the 
in  your  vocation,  by  the  frequent  in-  most  part,  can  be  kept  in  running 
terchange  of  couriers,  conveyance  of  condition  on  windy  expectation,  and 
letters,  protocols,  treaties,  notlfica^  an  occasional  fiiog  of  raw  flesh.  Even 
tions,  negotiations,  and  a  thousand  Cerberus  may  be  pacified  with  a  sop. 
packets  which  it  will  not  be  neces-  You  must  of  course  expect  some 
sary  for  you  even  to  open,  much  less  opposition  from  your  present  Parliar 
read,  while  the  French  minister  has  ment ;  you  will,  therefore,  with  or 
a  carte  blanche.  You  may  even  send  without  reason,  take  offence  at  some- 
over  chosen  and  discreet  persons  of  thing  it  may  do  or  say ;  however 
certain  political  and  religious  predi-  you  may  adopt  afterwards  the  very 
lections  (this  you  will  never  forget)  things  for  which  you  dismiss  them, 
to  examine  into  the  French  system  turn  them  out,  and  this  will  give  an 
of  book-keeping,  for  all  must  be  as  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the 
much  French  as  possible,  and  it  will  power  of  the  mobs,  which  in  fact  is 
be  the  means  of  putting  a  thousand  yours.  The  bludgeon,  the  brick-bat, 
pounds  or  so  into  one  or  two  wor-  and  the  placard,  will  secure  all  you 
thy  men's  pockets,  and  my  particu-  will  want  You  will  have  delegates, 
lar  friends.  In  one  word,  you  must,  fair  substitutes,  considering  the  times, 
while  you  are  really  doing  nothing,  for  the  more  complete  Parliament 
affect  to  be  very  busy,  and  imitate  which  the  Reform  Bill  will  ultimate- 
the  extravagance  of  the  philosopher  ly  introduce,  when,  excepting  the 
who  went  rolling  about  his  tub,  counties  which  will  become  your 
that  he  might  not  appear  idle.  It  own  boroughs,  the  House  may  per- 
is not  worth  while  to  say  more  about  chance  contain  a  set  of  contemptible 
foreign  policy :  in  all  emergencies  wretches,  who,  from  their  utter  ig- 
consult  Talleyrand,  he  has  served  all  norance,  can  never  taunt  you  wiui 
parties — knows  all  aides — you  can-  your  political  blunders.  As  long  as 
not  therefore  put  yourselves  Into  you  pay  due  regard  to  the  people, 
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your  GoTeniorgt  Ifadf  will  send  ymt  thit  shall  lift  you  into  the  seventh 

a  very  ititMitfMlve  gentry ;  however  heaven.    But  you  cannot  expect  the 

you  may  be  ashamed  of  them,  you  Press  to  be  quite  disinterested  $  you. 

mtist  put  a  good  face  upon  the  mat-  must  therefore,  in  your  Reform  BiU, 

ter;  but,  in  truth,  it  will  be  a  strange  offer  them  the  bribe  of  at  least  eight 

sight  to  see  the  new  delegates  en-  new  places  for  Members  for  London, 

taring  the  metropolis,  and  will  per*  which  they  will  fill  themselves,  or 

chance  remind  you  of  your  old  nuiv  command;  and  they  will  so  out* 

sery  rhymes—  bully  all  that  ever  bullied,  out-swear 

«  Hark,  hark,  the  dogs  do  bark,  f^  ^^^f  ^^^r  Swore,  that  they  will 

The  beware  are  coming  to  town,  Jp^?  ^^^^^  senses  in  the  ecstasy  of 

Some  in  n«8  and  some  in  tags,  i^e**'  own  dehnum,  till  they  rave  of 

But  none  in  relvet  gown."  Liberty,  Slavery,  Chams,  Wretches, 

Tories,  Aristocrats,  a  Virtuous  Minis<> 

But  lest  Parliaments  should  at  any  try,  a  Ruined  Nation,  Tithes^  Rats, 

time  be  troublesome,  you  will  do  Bishops,  and  Boroughmoogers,  and 

well,  as  a  great  statesman  said,  to  out-babel  Babel  the  Great  in  the  con« 

''  call  a  new  world  into  existence."  fusion  of  languages.    This  will  they 

By  all  means,  therefore,  set  up  a  do  with  my  and  your  help.     You 

sort  of  opposition    Parliament   in  will  wonder  that  it  should  be  possi- 

Birmingham,  with  the  privilege  of  ble  for  some  insignificant  wretch,  in 

branch  Parliaments  elsewhere,  and  his  vulgar  hole  of  a  domicile,  with  his 

with  this  you  must  be  in  constant  paltry  pen  to  indite  such  marvels;  but 

correspondence — must  bandy  com-  give  him  free  scope  for  sedition,  lay 

pllments.    They  will  be  seditious  an  injunction  on  the  Attomey-Gene- 

enough,  but  what  is  that  to  you?  ral,  and  you  shall  see,  I  promise  you, 

FIatterthem,even  though  they  threair  what  England  never  yet  saw.    Lend 

ed  'not  to  pay  taxes;  you  cannot  but  the  light  of  your  ministerial  coun- 

well  do  otnerwise,   knowing   you  tenance,  and  the  diminutive  editor 

hftVe  yourselves  instigated  them.    I  will  rise  to  wonderful  dimensions, 

have  furnished  them  myself  with  He  will  work  his  phantasmagoria  on 

ample  means  of  annoying  the  Tories,  the  '*  broad  sheet" — send  but  the 

have  supplied  them  with  a  '*  black  light  of  your  countenance,  I  repeat; 

list,"  which  will  make  even   you  nor  is  it  required  that  it  be  very  lu- 

Btare.   They  will  circulate  it  largely,  minous — a  dull  lantern  and  a  whi- 

and  you  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  tened  wall  will  turn  the  veriest  cur 

take  any  notice  of  it,  even  though  into  a  terrific  monster,  and  fools  and 

it  should  be  the  means  of  immola-  children  take  the  shadowof  an  insigw 

ting  a  few  old  Tories  on  the  altar  of  nificant  mongrel  for  a  lion.     The 

liberty.    Flatter  these  new  Parli&-  Press  is  the  mouthpiece  of  your  Go« 

ments,  and  they  will  keep  the  dele-  vernor8,to  dictate  what  you  are  to  do, 

gates  in  your  own,  in  check.  and  as  long  as  you  wisely  do  as  you 

I  must  now,  for  a  while,  discuss  a  are  bid,  to  record  your  praises.  The 

very  important  matter— the  Press.  Press  will  hold  enchained  in  abject 

What  is  the  Vessel  of  the  State,  or  slavery,  send  to  the  gallies  or  gallows 

any  other  vessel,  without  its  boat-  all  that  dare  oppose  you ;  and  is  it 

swain ;  and  what  is  he  without  his  not  for  this  very  purpose  that  you 

speaking  trumpet?  You  must  have  have  ever  had  in  your  mouths  the 

the  •*  Ship,  a-hoy"  blusterer.    The  •*  Liberty  of  the  Press  ?"  Behold,  by 

Press  must  be  uie  mouthpiece  of  the  simple  adoption  of  my  Principle, 

your  Governors — the  People :  it  Is  your  ultimate,  your  complete  tri- 

through  the  Press  their  dictates  must  umph  I 

be  ^ven.    In  this,  too,  I  can  essen-  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  Ireland ; 

tialiy  serve  you.    You  see  I  have  having  travelled  there  much,  having 

somewhat  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  dwelt  there,  and  having  many  very 

and  you  will  easily  acknowledge  the  particular  friends  there,  I  cannot  but 

force  of  my  style  in  the  Times,  the  ieel  considerable  partiality   for    a 

Chronicle,  the  Globe,  Examiner,  &c.  C/Ountry  I  have  almost  considered 

And  it  is  hard  indeed,  if  I  and  the  exclusively  my  own.   Your  Govern- 

Lord   Chancellor  cannot   put    our  ors  may  be  said  to  be  many-headed, 

heads  together,  and  write  admirable  and  doubt  not  one  o€  tVi«  Y^^^^V^ 

pant^yrUas  upon  your  government,  heads  wWV  ev«  Aj^  loMxA^wt^,  ^\va- 
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rish  it  as  you  would  the  apple  of 
your  eye.  I  have  passed  my  word 
to  the  Papists— it  must  be  done,  you 
understand.  I  am  unwilling  to  put 
on  paper  what  perhaps  all  of  your- 
selves may  not  tully  know.  But  re- 
member it  must  be  done.  I  have 
communicated  with  Dr  Doyle,  and 
he  has  imported  thousands  of  ready- 
made  pardons,  to  send  his.  lamb-like 
followers  as  straight  through  purga- 
tory to  paradise,  as  from  the  con- 
fessional to  outrage.  Conspirators 
against  Church  and  State  must  be 
pardoned — I  have  engaged  for  it. 
You  will  magnanimously  not  punish, 
but  honour,  the  Arch-agitator,  for  he 
is  King  of  the  Beggars,  and  has  nu- 
merous forces. 

I  have  not  hitherto  dwelt  upon 
peculiar  advantages  to  accrue  to 
yourselves.  Some  you  are  well 
aware  of ;  for  you  are  not  such  fools 
as  to  set  up  for  patriots,  but  in  ve- 
riest mirth.  You  know  the  rewards 
of  patriotism,  or  you  will  soon  see 
them,  when  you  shall  behold  the 
Conqueror  of  Waterloo  hooted, 
hissed,  and  in  danger  of  his  life,  and 
his  house  barricaded  to  guard  its 
peace  from  your  mobs.  Thus  will 
you  overcome  the  great  conqueror, 
and  this  is  no  little  praise.  But  you 
will  enjoy  substantial  benefits  too— 
you  will  secure  places  and  offices  to 
yourselves  for  life,  and  with  little  to 
do;  and  even  if,  contrary  to  your 
jexpectations,  things  should  take  ra- 
ther a  violent  turn,  you  will  be  able 
to  save  your  own,  as  you  will  not  be 
the  malignant  Tories  or  **  Borough- 
mongering  Faction."  You  have  some 
among  you,  whose  families  once 
upon  a  time  benefited  pretty  large- 
ly from  aristocratic  confiscation  and 
church  plunder — an  evil  name  per- 
haps; but  no  bad  thing.  Besides, 
what  can  you  do  ?  You  cannot  stop 
the  hurricane,  or  bring  back  the 
winds  you  have  let  out  of  the  bag. 
Ycu  are  not  so  silly  as  to  talk  of 
weatbering  the  storm,  which  you 


have  whistled  with  an  evil  wind  to 
raise  these  last  forty  years.  Weather 
the  storm,  indeed!  Go  along  with 
the  wind  and  tide,  down  the  current ; 
what  matter  where  it  leads  you  ? 
Happiness  is  not  local,  and  the  vir- 
tue of  the  thing  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  Fear  not— go  boldly  for- 
ward— follow  my  Prmciple  strictly ; 
and  if  you  do  not  Whig  a  Whiggery 
that  shall  last  longer  than  England 
is  England,  never  trust  to  me  more. 

On, then,  and  prosper;  if  you  must 
be  busy,  let  it  be  to  scatter  about  the 
seeds  of  dissent,  that  you  may  keep 
alive  the  Principle  of  Yielding,  by 
always  having  something  to  give  up 
to  it.  Whatever  happens,  you  will 
thus  make  to  yourselves  friends  of 
your  mammon;  and  shpuid  you 
chance  to  lose  here,  I  have  ample 
estates  in  my  dominions  at  your  en- 
tire service.  Now,  then,  go  boldly 
to  the  Peers  with  your  Bill;  and 
even  should  it  be  possible  that  you 
are  kicked  out  of  the  Upper  House, 
I  have  a  /o2i7er  House  to  receive 
you,  which,  if  it  be  not  a  regular 
House  of  Lords,  will  at  least  con? 
tain  all  the  New  Batch.  And  should 
you  at  any  time  be  weary  of  office, 
and  should  you  unfortunately,  from 
events  we  cannot  foresee,  find  the 
people  are  from  their  hearts  wishing 
you  at  the  devil,  and  you  would 
shun  the  parade  of  resignation,  I 
will  not  fail  to  be  present  with  you ; 
and  be  not  alarmed  if,  in  compliance 
with  the  general  wishes,  I  affect  a 
rage,  and  dismiss  you  myself.  For, 
be  assured,  though  I  may  be  com* 
pel  led  to  kick  you  in  the  breech,  it 
shall  be  done  after  the  most  received 
fashion  of  politeness,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  your  persons;  and 
wherever  your  fall  and  exit  may  be^ 
rest  satisfied  that  not  a  slipper  sbau 
be  thrown  up  to  testify  of  your 
abode. 

I  remain  your  sincere  friend,  ad- 
mirer, and  servant  to  command, 

Satan, 
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MISS  FANNY  KEMBLE's  TRAGEDY.* 


In  youth  and  prime  of  manhood 
we  delighted  in  theatrical  represen- 
tadonSy  and  were  sometimes  admit- 
ted even  behind  the  scenes — ^nay, 
not  uninitiated  were  we  in  the  dan- 

gerous  mysteries  of  the  Green-room, 
lut  in  our  old  affe,  we  seldom  go  to 
see  a  play.  In  the  pit»  our  knees  get 
cramped,  and  our  back  aches ;  those 
whiffs,  of  wind  are  bad  for  our  rheu- 
maticfl,  that,  on  the  sudden  flinging 
open  of  doors,  bring  the  chill  of  the 
antarctic  -circle  of  the  lobbies  into 
the  torrid  zone  of  the  boxes ;  inde- 
corous would  be  the  appearance  of 
Christopher  North  in  the  slips — and 
he  is  not  such  a  heathen  as  to  take 
his  place  among  the  gods.  We  sel- 
dom, then,  as  we  said,  go  now-a-days 
to  the  theatre ;  but  we  still  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  eagerly  flock 
thither  to  see  a  star,  or  sit  sedately 
there  surrounded  by  their  boys  and 
(glrl%  gazing  with  admiration  on  less 
i&lustnous  lights,  and  delivering 
themselves  up  in  the  untamed  trans- 
ymi  of  youthful  emotion,  to  the  de- 
lusions of  joy  or  grief.  We  have 
never  been  able,  for  tlie  souls  of  us, 
•to.  see  any  sin  in  looking  at  a  play, 
any  more  than  in  looking  at  a  picture 
—provided  there  be  nothing  naughty 
in  either ;  and  had  we  a  daughter,  we 
should  not  be  satisfied  till  she  had 
seen  Carddia  and  Imogen, 

We  wish  well,  then,  to  the  stage.  Its 
history  is  to  us  always  bewitching 
reading;  and  we  are  familiar  with  it 
all  from  Colley  Gibber's  delightful 
Memoirs,  to  Uie  amusingBiographies 
of  John  Gkdt  Nay,  among  our  million 
manuscript  miscellanies,  innocently 
slumbering  in  the  dovecots  of  our  ca* 
binets,  are  as  many  papers  as,  if  col- 
lected, would  make  some  four  vo- 
lumes, or  so,  we  guess,  of  Reminis- 
cences of  the  theatrical  world.  Ere 
long,  perhaps,  they  may  see  the  day : 
nor  need  they  shun  the  sun,  for 
unstained  are  they  by  scandal,  as  a 
virgin's  letters  to  a  female  friend, 
written  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  on 
her  first  visit  to  the  Lakes. 


The  stage  owed  much,  no  doubt, 
to  Garrick.  He  could  not  have  been 
the  first  manager  or  actor — as  has 
been  often  foolishly  said — who  stu- 
died costume ;  but  he  effected  great 
improvements  in  that  part  of  the  re- 
presentation, which  is  of  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  importance  than 
scenery,  and  subordinate  but  to  cha- 
racter. Genius  can  overcome  any 
thing  ;  and  it  can  effectively  person- 
ate Hamlet  in  a  kilt,  or  Macbeth  in 
breeches.  Besides,  we  get  not  only 
reconciled  by  the  power  of  habit  to 
the  most  absura  and  unnatural 
usages,  but  absolutely  to  like  and 
admire  them;  so  that  they  seem 
essential  to  our  delight  and  delusion. 
Thus,  we  believe  all  characters  on 
our  stage,  whatever  their  nation, 
were  at  one  and  for  a  long  time  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  full  dress  of 
English  gentlemen  or  English  heroes. 
Any  deviation  from  that  established 
custom  would  have  been  offensive, 
for  it  would  have  broken  in  upon 
one  set  of  associations  without  bring- 
ing another  into  their  place ;  and 
Caesar,  without  a  full-flowing  wig, 
might  as  well  have  been  witbout  a 
Brutus.  To  break  through  the  fa- 
shion, that  had  given  authority  to 
such  custom,  required  probably 
more  boldness  than  we  may  be 
aware  of;  and  to  carry  a  better  into 
effect  infinitely  greater  skill.  For  a 
knowledge  of  the  costumes  of  anti- 
quity implies  much  curious  learning; 
to  ignorant  spectators  they  could 
give  but  little  pleasure ;  and  to  the 
most  erudite  it  must  have  been 
more  painful  to  look  on  a  bungled 
toga,  whose  folds  in  no  measure  be- 
trayed the  fine  Roman  hand  of  a 
Place,  but  gave  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  the  sire  of  that  tailor  since 
immortalized  by  his  equestrian  ex- 
cursion to  Brentford. 

Whatever  improvements,  then, 
Garrick  may  have  effected  in  that 
way,  they  could  be  of  little  moment 
in  comparison  with  what  he  did  in 
another— in  establishing  art  on  na- 
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ture.    lie  produced  a  sudden  revo-  ness  lay  not  in  sudden  bursts  of  pas- 

lution  in  acting— and  was  at  once,  by  sion,  like  Kean's,  when  he  is  at  his 

acclamation,  crowned  King,     True  most  pathetic  or  most  terrible ;  but 

that  he  wrote  but  indifferent  verses,  in  sustained  and  swelling  emotion, 

tiiough  sometimes  they   were    ele-  unflagging  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain; 

gant   and   graceful;    and  pity  'tis  and  when  it  had  fallen,  leaving  a 

that  'tis  true  he  murdered— or  what  sense  of  the  sublime,  like  some  strain 

is  almost  as   bad — mutilated  Shak-  of  magnificent  music.    No  other  ac- 

speare.  But  he  admired — adored  him  tor  in  our  day  ever  was  Hamlet.    In 

too ;  and  that  he  rightly  felt  and  un-  reading  that  tragedy,  nobody  now 

derstood  him,  even  in  his  fairest  and  pretends  to  understand  the  charac- 

inost  majestic  creations,  is  put  beyond  ter — in  seeing  it  performed  by  John 

all  doubt  by  the  eflFect— never  sur-  Kemble,  every  body  felt  it,  gods  and 

passed,  if  equalled,  by  the  power  of  men;  and  breathless  interest  held  all 

any  other  actor — of  his  genius  on  all  hearts,  while  he  parleyed  in  reve- 

hearts  and  on  all  minds,  rential  and  superstitious  awe  with 

his  father's  ghost,  or  "  spoke  dag- 

"  At  every  flash  of  his  far-speakiog  eye."  gers,  but  used  none,"  to  his  mother, 

unhappier  than  she  knew,  and  none 

He  raised  the  stage,  in  the  estimation  knows  how  sinful.     In  Macbeth  he 

of  an  age   illustrious  for  its  great  was  almost  perfect^entirely  so  in 

men,  into  an  enlightened  and  Intel-  Coriolanus ;  for  if  in  the  Highland 

lectual  profession,  and  invested  it  Chief  and  King  there  wanted  some- 

with  a  lustre,  which,  by  his  death,  thing  of  the  wild  grandeur  of  the 

was  obscured  but  not  eclipsed ;  till,  haunted  air  of  the  moors  and  moun- 

after  some  short  fits  of  splendour,  tains,  in  the  Roman  General,  the  pa- 

and  longer  periods  *^  now  of  glim-  trician  pride  in  his  order,  and  na- 

mer  and  now  of  gloom,"  it  was  re-  ture's  own  haughtiness  in  conscious 

stored  almost  to  its  pristine  glory  by  greatness  of  soul,  not  unworthy  the 

the  rising  genius  of  the  Kembles.  glory  of  the  unconquered  sons  of  the 

To  John  Kemble  nature  had  given  Capitol,  were  in  his  matchless  Per- 

8uch  a  face  and  such  a  figure  as  sa-  sonation  of  a  patriot  expatriated  into 

tisfied  imagination's  self  in  its  visions  a  traitor  by  a  course  of  unendurable 

of  the  majestic,  and  by  his  personal  wrong,  injury,  and  insult,  so  embo- 

endowments  he  was  formed  to  be—  died  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the 

if  mind  and  soul  were  not  wanting  mind,  that  the  whole  audience  were 

there — a  transcendent   actor.     Nor  aroused  as  if  they  had  themselves 

were  they  wanting;  for  though  his  been  Romans,  and  the  theatre  had 

fenius  may  not  have  been  of  the  been  in  the  heart  of  Rome,  while 

ighest,  it  was  of  a  high  order ;  he  yet  the  eternal  city  gloried  in  her 

had  a  lofty  enthusiasm  and    deep  republic. 

aensibility ;  his  natural  talents  were  We  trust  that  we  have  too  much 
great,  and  assiduously  cultivated  by  good  sense  to  attempt  painting  a  pic- 
a  scholarly  education ;  and  no  man  ture  of  Sarah  Siddons.  In  her  youth, 
ever  studied  more  thoughtfully  the  'tis  said,  she  was  beautiful,  even  love- 
principles  of  his  art,  or  with  more  ly,  and  won  men's  hearts  as  Rosalind, 
consummate  skill  embodied  the  the-  But  beauty  is  a  fading  flower.  It  faded 
ory  in  the  practice  of  imitation,  from  her  face,  ere  one  wrinkle  had 
His  judgment  and  taste  were  class-  touchedthatfixed  paleness  which  sel- 
ical,  but  not  cold;  and  there  was  a  dom  was  tinged  with  any  colour,  even 
felt  charin  even  in  the  freedom  from  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion.  Light 
all  offensive  faults  in  his  Persona-  went  and  came  across  those  finest  fea- 
tions,  that  assured  the  minds  of  his  tures  at  the  coming  and  going  of  each 
audience  into  a  tranquil  trust  in  his  feeling  or  thought ;  but  faint  was  the 
excellence;  the  mood  in  which  great  change  of  hue  ever  visible  on  that 
beauties  growing  gradually  before  glorious  marble.  It  was  the  magni- 
lis,  as  in  all  his  acting  they  were  sure  ficent  countenance  of  an  animated 
to  do,  finally  produce  their  full  ef-  statue— in  the  stillness  of  its  ideali- 
fect,  elevating  us  to  higher  and  higher  zed  beauty  instinct  with  all  the  emo- 
admiration,  till  it  reaches  its  acme  tions  of  our  mortal  life.  Idealized 
and  Its  close  in  some  affecting  or  beauty  !  Did  we  not  say  that  beauty 
prodigious  catastroj^he.    His  great-  had  faded  iiom  \iei  iw.^'i 
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bul  it  was  overspread  with  a  kindred 
expressioD,  for  which  we  withhold  the 
name,  only  because  it  seemed  more 
4ivine,  inspiring  awe  that  overpower- 
ed while  it  mingled  with  delight, — 
more  than  regal, — say  rather  immor- 
tal. Such  an  image  surely  had  never 
before  trode,nor  ever  again  will  tread, 
the  enchanted  floor.  In  all  stateliest 
■hews  of  waking  woe  she  dwindled 
the  stateliest  into  insignificance ;  her 
majesty  made  others  mean;  in  her 
tunlike  light  all  stars  *'  paled  their 
ineffectual  fires."  But  none  knew 
the  troubled  grandeur  of  guilt,  till 
they  saw  her  in  Lcuiy  Macbeth,  walk- 
ing in  her  sleep,  and,  as  she  wrung 
her  hands,  striving  in  pain  to  wash 
from  them  the  enjoprained  murder. 
**  Not  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
eould  sweeten  this  little  hand  !*'  The 
whisper  came  as  from  the  hollow 
grave,  and  more  hideously  haunted 
than  ever  was  the  hollow  grave, 
seemed  then  to  be  the  cell  of  her 
heart  1  Sfaakspeare's  self  had  learned 
•omethmg  then  from  a  sight  of  Sid- 
dons. 

Those  were  great  creatures,  and 
they  glorified  the  stage.    They  are 

S»ne  I  and  we  must  put  up  without 
em — beholding  them  sometimes  in 
dreams  like  ghosts. 

But  there  are  Kembles  alive  among 
US  still,  and  they  are  among  the  high- 
est ornaments  of  their  profession. 
Stop — we  had  forgotten  Stephen 
the  Fat,  who  used  to  play  Falstaff. 
He  had  a  fine  face  of  his  own — but 
that  boundless  belly  spoiled  every 
thing.  Yet  we  have  seen  him  enact 
Hamlet  to  his  own  benefit— 

**  O  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew,*' 

was  a  wish,  that,  if  granted,  had 
drowned  the  pit.  Had  he  been  a 
slim  youth,  he  had  been  a  capital 
actor,  and  could  have  played  well 
Ranger  or  Young  NorvaL    For  Ste- 

})hen  Kemble  was  a  man  of  excel- 
ent  talents  and  taste  too;  and  we 
have  a  volume  of  his  Poems,  present- 
ed to  ourselves  one  evening  after  the 
Slay  in  the  shades  at  Whitehaven, 
I  which  there  is  considerable  powers 
of  language,  and  no  deficiency  either 
of  feeling  or  of  fancy.  He  had  hu- 
mour, if  not  wit,  and  was  a  pleasant 
eotnpanion  and  worthy  man.  He 
was  amoi^  the  heat  o/our  provincial 


As  for  his  wife,  there  were  few 
more  delightful  actresses  in  -her 
day  than  Mrs  Stephen  Kemble.  In 
speaking,  she  had  a  clear  silver 
voice,  *'  most  musical,  most  melan- 
choly;" (though  she  was  not  a  little 
of  a  vixen,  and  in  pure  spite,  once 
almost  bit  a  piece  out  of  the  shoul- 
der of  Henry  Johnston,  in  Young 
Norval,  while  bending  over  *'  my 
beautiful,  my  brave,"  in  the  maternal 
character  of  Lady  Randolph  j)  and 
she  sung  with  the  sweetest  pathos. 
From  many  fair  eyes,  now  shut,  have 
we  seen  her  Ophelia  draw  tears  in 
the  mad  scene ;  and  she  was  a  deli- 
cious Juliet,  and  an  altogether  incom- 
parable Yarico,  Not  so  lovely  as  the 
tair  O'Neill,  nor  so  romantic ;  for  she 
had  borne  children;  but  her  eyes 
had  far  more  of  that  unconsciously 
alluring  expression  of  innocence  and 
voluptuousness  which  roust  have 
shone  through  the  long  fringes  of  the 
large  lamping  orbs  of  the  fond  Ita- 
lian girl,  who  at  fourteen  was  a  bride, 
and  but  for  that  fatal  sleeping 
draught,  ere  fifteen  would  have  been 
a  mother.  In  Catherine,  again,  we 
have  more  than  once  been  delighted 
to  see  her  play  the  Devil.  To  her  it 
was  not  every  man,  we  can  assure 
you,  that  was  able  to  be  a  Petruchio. 
In  all  the  parts  she  played,  she  was 
impassioned;  and  all  good  judges 
who  remember  her,  will  agree  with 
us  in  thinking,  that  she  was  an  actress 
not  only  of  talent,  but  of  genius. 

Mrs  Siddons  left  a  son,  to  whom 
nature  had  denied  "  outward  grace,", 
and  given  no  great  gift  of  expression 
either  in  form,  face,  or  voice.  But 
he  was  a  man  of  feeling  and  talent, 
and  understood  well  the  principles 
of  his  art,  though  unable  in  his  own 

Serson  to  exemplify  them  with  any 
istinguished  success.  Yet  in  some 
characters,  in  spite  of  natural  disad- 
vantages, he  was,  by  the  force  of 
true  feeling,  very  effective,— as  in 
the  Stranger.  In  private  life  no  man 
could  be  more  esteemed ;  and  many 
among  us  in  Edinburgh  here  cherish 
his  memory,  both  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  virtues,  and  for  the  virtues, 
the  accomplishments,  and  genius  of 
his  widow,  Mrs  Henry  Siddons. 

Well  do  we  remember  her  when 
Miss  Murray,  and  for  a  while  more 
admired  for  her  mild  wcA  xasift^sX 
beauty,  than  iot  mtj  we^^vsvw^ 
power  01  genwka  «»  wi  «iRXx««»*   ^^^ 
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seldom  or  never  had  then  appeared  death,  with  a  few  fond  forgiving  last 

in  any  very  prominent  part,  and  with  words  to  declare  him  innocent.    As 

true  taste  and  fine  feeling,  had  al-  Kean  in  Othello  fiercely  howled — 

"^r^^e^^  b^yotd  Ko'hrhe       "  ^'^  ^  '  ^  «-  -  --^'^  ^^  '■" 

always  inspired  pleasure,  although  who    felt  not  assured,  while    the 

not  admiration.  Applause  she  always  body  lay  still  and  white  on  the  couch, 

received ;  but  it  seemed  given  to  her  in  night-clothes  like  a  shroud,  that 

young  and  lovely  self,  rather  than  to  her  spirit  had  flown  to  heaven ! 
her  acting ;  and  at  that  time  was,  on        Charles  Kemble  is  not  so  fine  a 

that   account,   probably  the    more  man  as  John — and  we  cannot  choose 

grateful — and  not  the  less  encoura-  but  call  him  rather  clumsy,  espe- 

fing— as  she  must  have  felt  that  she  cially  about  the  ankles;  but  then  he 

ad  with  her  the  hearts  of  her  audi-  has  a  noble  natural  air,  and  has 

ence.  studied  successfully  the  art  or  the 

Miss  Murray,  though  easy  in  natii-  science  of  manner,  demeanour,  car- 

ral  elegance,  seemed,  we  remember,  riage,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  his 

to  be  often  affected  with  diffidence,  figure,  which  is  cast  in  almost  Hercu- 

itself  not  without  a  charm,  and  the  lean  mould.  His  face,  though  far  in* 

more  so  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  ferior  in  heroic  expression  to  John's, 

that  feeling  which,  on  the  London  is  yet  noble;  ana  he  has  a  voice 

stage,  shone  in  her  as  a  native  and  mellow  and  manly,  and  of  much 

geculiar  virtue.  Yet,  for  some  time  compass,  though  incapable  of  those 
efore  her  marriage,  she  had,  as  an  in-  pathetic  and  profound  tones  which, 
teresting  actress,  won  upon  the  ad-  in  spite  of  his  asthma,  used  to  issue 
miration  of  the  audience  who  had  al-  forth  from  that  broad  chest  of  his, 
ways  with  respect  regarded  the  spot-  when  '*  Black  Jack  was  in  power  to- 
less  woman  ;  and  a  very  few  years  night,"  in  volume  that  surprised 
elapsed  till  Mrs  Henry  Si^dons  was  those  who  had  heard  him  only  on 
universally  acknowledged  as  one  of  more  common  occasions,  or  when  he 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  stage,  was  indisposed  to  make,  or  incapa- 
The  charm  of  her  performance,  whe-  ble  of  making,  his  highest  efforts. 
therincomedyortragedy,was  still  its  For  many  years  Charles,  though  al- 
simplicity ;  but  her  gladness  had  now  ways  a  favourite  with  a  London  au- 
more  brilliancy,  and  her  grief  more  dience,  could  justly  be  said  to  be 
pathos;  and  she  became  more  captiva-  but  a  second-rate  actor,  even  in  his 
tingin  her  smiles,  more  overpowering  best  characters ;  and  in  his  worst,  he 
in  her  tears.  She  exhibited,  too,  great  was  hardly  a  third-rate  one.  But 
versatility  of  talent;  and  ere  long  be-  the  acting  of  all  the  Kembles  is  of 
came  the  fixed  star  of  the  Edinburgh  slow  growth  in  its  rise  towards  ex- 
stage.  Above  all  the  actresses  of  her  cellence  or  perfection.  It  was  so — 
time, her  demeanour  was  distinguish-  though  less  so  with  her  than  her  bro- 
od by  that  charm  which  sometimes  ther — even  with  the  Siddons.  About 
has  imparted  power  even  to  medio-  twenty  years  ago,  when  Charles 
crity,  but  which,  when  joined,  as  it  Kemble  could  not  have  been  much 
was^  in  her  case,  with  the  finest  fa-  under  forty,  his  acting  brightened  up 
culties,  adds  a  perpetual  power  to  into  a  brilliancy,  and  expanded  into 
genius,  and  ensures  its  resistless  tri-  a  breadth  of  manner,  that  shewed  he 
umphs — Mrs  Henry  Siddons  was  in  was,  even  at  that  somewhat  advan- 
all  things  the  perfect  lady.  But  in  ced  period  of  life,  though  its  prime, 
Ophelia  and  Desdemona,  even  that  about  to  enter  on  a  new  era.  He 
look,  though  there,  is  lost  sight  of,  or  did  so ;  and  ere  long,  in  some  cha- 
it  is  merged  in  misery.  We  think  not  racters,  had  no  equal  among  his  con» 
of  the  gracefulness  of  the  stalk  when  temporaries,  and  we  suspect  few, 
it  is  crushed — flower  and  all ;  but  if  any,  superiors  among  his  prede- 
feel  only  that  there  is  an  end — or  cessors.  In  parts  of  very  deep  or 
extinction  of  something  we  had  loved;  very  high  tragedy,  he  is  not  great — 
and  so  was  it  with  her,  as  we  looked  and  in  these  a  man  must  be  out  CtB- 
and  listened  to  her,  singing  her  sar  aut  nullus-^VL  John  Kemble,  a 
strange  snatches  of  songs,  or  smo-  Kean,  a  Young,  or  no  better  than  a — 
thered  by  the  murderous  Moor,  and  but  we  wish  not  to  be  severe — so  let 
jrestored  for  a  moment  from  seeming  the  alteTiiaUve  b^  wLou^mous,    But 
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in  all  parts  lietween,  where  the  in- 
terest is  still  tragiCy  he  is  as  good  as 
can  be,  performing  with  energy  and 
spirit.  Indeed  spirit  is  the  very 
wordy  and  it  has  infinite  varieties 
and  a  wide  range  of  significance.  In 
comedy — we  were  going  to  say  gen- 
teel— but  we  dislike  the  word — in 
such  comedy  as  Shakspeare's^  where 
the  parts  played  are  by  nature's  gen- 
tleman, such  as  FaulconhridgCy  Hot' 
sjmr^  (we  use  the  word  comedy,)  Or^ 
fando,  Mercutio,  Benedict,  Petruchio, 
and  the  like,  a  better  actor  than 
Charles  Kemble  never  trode  the 
stage. 

But  we  remember  us  of  the  ima^e 
of  a  delightful,  dark-eyed,  dark-hair- 
ed girl,  whose  motion  was  itself  mu- 
sic ere  her  voice  was  heard,  and  the 
glance  of  her  gleaming  eyes,  ere  yet 
Eer  lips  were  severed,  itself  speech. 
In  all  melodramatic  representations 
•^in  that  exquisite  species  of  histo- 
rical narrative.  Pantomime,  where 
face,  frame,  and  limbs  have  all  to  be 
eloquent,  and  to  tell  tales  of  passion 
beyond  the  power  of  mere  airy  words 
— in  the  dance  that  is  seen  to  be  the 
language  of  the  exhilarated  heart, 
when  It  seeks  to  communicate,  to 
cherish,  or  to  expend  its  joy  in  move- 
ments of  the  animal  frame  not  mere- 
ly quickened  by  the  spirit,  but  seem- 
ingly themselves  spiritualized,  and 
that,  too,  into  attitudes  and  outlines 
of  nature's  own  gracefulness,  that 
needs  no  teacher  but  the  impulses 
from  which  it  springs,  and  the  '^  in- 
nocent brightness  of  the  new-born 
day"of  bliss  in  which  it  prolongs  its 
gliding,  and  floating,  and  flying  being, 
— in  ful  this,  O  gentle  and  middle- 
aged  reader,  (pardon  our  perhaps 
too  poetic  style,  though  ornate  yet 
unambitious,)  who  was  once  com- 
parable in  her  sparkling  girlhood, 
to  that  dangerous  yet  un  wicked 
witch,  the  charm-and-spell-bearing 
enchantress.  Decamp  ? 

Morgiana  has  long  been  changed, 
by  the  touch  of  Hymen's  magical  rod 
into  a  matron — and  Mrs  Charles 
Kemble  has  swallowed  up  Miss  De- 
camp. Of  such  parentage,  it  would 
have  been  strange  if  the  soul  of  Miss 
Fanny  Kemble  had  not  turned  in- 
stinctively towards  the  stage.  We 
have  heard  it  said  that  but  for 
tlie  misfortunes  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  (which  her  genius  has  glo- 
j^oumJ/^  retrieved,)  Mb  eoctmordinarjr 


girl  would  never  have  been  an  act- 
ress. People  may  think  so — perhaps 
her  very  parents — ^perhaps  her  very 
self;  but  they  must  pardon  us  for 
saying  that  we  know  better ;  for  a 
bird  sung  it  to  us  in  a  dream,  that 
she  was  to  continue  the  fame  of  her 
family,  so  long  illustrious  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  theatre,  and  to  equal,  if 
not  surpass  that  of  them  all,  except 
the  Unapproachable — the  Sole  Tra- 
gic Queen. 

Emerging  suddenly,  not  from  the 
gloom  but  the  shade,  this  gifted 
young  creature  came  forth  at  a  time 
at  once  trying  and  propitious ;  and 
gratulating  acclaim  arose  when  first 
*'  her  fulgent  head  star-bright  ap- 
peared." She  showed,  on  her  first 
night,  that  she  was  worthy  of  her 
lineage  ;  and  the  fine  features  of 
her  intellectual  countenance  silently 
spoke  her  relationship  to  the  Sid- 
dons.  She  established  herself  at 
once,  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  best  judges,  as  well  as  bythe 
award  of  the  public,  in  the  highest 
order.  That  was  enough;  triumph 
was  won  by  power ;  and  she  has  in 
her  future  career  but  to  evolve  under 
noblest  studies  all  the  finished  forms 
of  her  genius. 

We  could  wish  to  say  much  even 
now  of  that  genius,  and  to  speak  of 
Miss  Kemble,  young  as  she  is,  as  al- 
ready a  great  actress.  But  the  in- 
troduction or  preface  to  our  article 
has  run  on  to  an  alarming  length ; 
and  we  must  break  off  ^om  that 
theme,  and  turn  to  one  even  more 
delightful,  her  genius  as  a  poet— and 
that,  too,  in  the  highest  province  of 
the  art,  the  tragic  drama. 

We  confess,  that  when  first  we 
heard  of  her  having  adventured  up- 
on that  walk,  our  heart,  interested 
in  all  her  successes,  had  many  mis- 
givings ;  but  we  took  courage  on 
learning,  months  before  the  appear- 
ance of  her  play,  that  it  had  won  the 
admiration  of  Joanna  Baillie.  It  has 
been  published,  and  it  has  been  per- 
formed ;  and  already  the  public  voice 
has  declared,  that  it  is  not  only  for 
one  so  young — but  in  itself— a  great 
achievement. 

Let  us,  then,  give  an  analysis  of 
the  drama,  accompanied  with  copi- 
ous extracts — more  copious  prooa- 
bly  than  may  be  found  in  any  otK^t 
perlodicaW ioT  %o  wX^  ^»bl  ^^vi» 
be  f airiy  ]ud%<^&>— «(i^  ^wdlOnAj^  ^*w^ 
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Bourbon  !**) 
*«  And  now  lie  is  arriTed— Bark  How  tha 

trumpets 
Bray  tliemselves  Hoarse  with  aonnding  wel- 

come  to  Him ! 
OH,  could  I  join  my  voice  to  yonder  cay, 
By  Heavens,  I  tHink  its  tones  would  rend  tH© 

welkin 
WitH  repetition  of  tHe  Hero's  name, 
"WHo's  dearer  far  to  me  tHan  life  or  fame." 

From  Gonzales'  soliloquy,  we  ga- 
ther that  he  is  not  what  he  seems,  a 
ju  ui.K....  u^  - — —  mere  priest,  but  an  emissary  from 

shadow  of  the  throne."  .  s      the  Emperor,  for  the  purpose    of 

The  second  scene  of  the  first  act  is  political  intrigues  at  the  court  ot 
in  the  Queen  Mother's  apartment—  Jjg  g^gat  rival.  He  is,  in  truth,  a 
and  that  imperious  personage  preci-  Spanish  warrior  of  noble  birth,  and 
^t.-^_i ^Jv»i>t^   TiofnrA  US.  solilo-     ^L*:„„„;ai,o#i  i.<>niitAtinn.  Don  Gar- 
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article  with  some  criticism  on  the 
character  of  the  power  displayed  m 
its  creation. 

Tlie  three  chief  characters  are  the 
Queen  Mother,  Gonzales  her  con- 
fessor, and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon. 
The  Queen  Mother  havmg  conceived 
a  violent  passion  for  the  Duke,  had 
persuaded  her  son  that  the  Consta- 
tie's  power  was  "growing  strongly 
in  the  Milanese;"  and  the  King,  at 
her  instigation,  had  recalled  him  from 
the  government,  that  his  high  ambi- 
tlon  might  be  checked,  *'  beneath  the 


Bull  l/llab  iun/«^«»v«"  ^- o  I'l 

pitately  appears  before  us,  solilo- 
quizing on  the  passion  that  fevers  her 
blood. 

«  Qt«e*n.  So-*.I  am  glad  Gonaalfes  is  not 

Here ; 
I  Wottld  not  even  He  should  Me  me  thus. — 
Ifo^   out  upon   this  beating  Heart,  these 

temples, 
That  throb  and  bum  so ;  and  this  crimson 

That  rushes  o*er  my  brow :  now,  by  this  light, 
I  Had  not  dream'd  so  much  weak  womanhood 
Still  slumber'd  in  my  breast ! — ^I  must  re- 
member me. — ■  ,  ^  ^ 
Mother  of  France,  and  weUnigH  Que^KlW  it, 
I'll  even  bear  my  love  as  royally,      ,  • 
As  I  Have  borne  my  pow'r :  — ^the  time  is  near, 
OH  very  near,  when  He  will  kneel  again 
Before  my  feet ;  the  conqueror  to  the  con- 

quer'd  !— 
I  am  ashamed  of  this  ill  timed  relapse, — 
Tbis  soft  unnerving  pow'r  which  thus  en- 
thrals me." 

Gonzales  enters,  and  seeing  the 
paleness  of  her  cheek,  and  the  qui- 
vering of  her  lip,  asks,  « Is  your 
highness  ill  ?"  a  question  to  which 
she  is  too  much  absorbed  to  reply — 
but  says— 

**  Qvten*  Hush!  'ftros  a  trumpet,  was  it 
not? — and  now— 
Surely  it  is  the  tramp  of  Horses*  Hoofe 
That  beat  the  ground  thus  hurriedly  and 

loud ; — 
I  pray  tbee,  father,  throw  the   casement 

wide — 
THe  air  is  stifling." 

She  then  boldly  and  energetically 

avows  her  passion  to  the  astonished 

Monk— and  leaves  him  to  ruminate 

pa  the  Btrange  confessioDi  exclaim* 

hgaa  she  goes — 


distinguished  reputation,  Don  Gar- 
cia;  and  had  been  instigated  to  as- 
sume the  part  he  plays,  by  desire 
to  revenge  the  dishonour  of  his  sis- 
ter, who  had  been  shamefully  se- 
duced by  the  father  (now  dead)  of 
Laval,  a  young  Frenchman,  who 
must  pay  the  penalty  of  his  parent  s 
crime. 

«  Gonz,   In  love  with  Bourbon !  by  this 
living  light, 
My  mission  here  is  wellnigH  bootless,  then. 
Now  might  I  back  to  Spwn,  since  Charles' 

objects 
Are  all  defeated  by  this  woman's  passion, 
Were  there  not  yet  anotHer  task,  the  dearest. 
The  labour  tbat  is  life — mine  own  revenge ! 
Till  I  have  reached  that  goal,  my  foot  thall 

never 
Tread  its  own  soil !  or,  freed  from  its  dis- 
guise,— 
This  noiseless  sandal  of  slow-gaited  priest- 
Hood,— 
Resume  its  manly  garb.     Oh,  very  long 
Is  the  accomplishment ;  but  it  is  sure,— 
Sure  as  tbe  night  that  curtains  up  each  day,— 
Sure  as  that  deatH  which  is  the  end  of  life. 
Lie  still,  thou  thirsty  spirit,  tbat  within 
Call'st  for  tbe  blood  that  ahaU  allay  thy  era- 

ving! 
Down,  down  with  thee,  until  the  hour  be 

come 
"When  I  can  fling  tHis  monkish  treachery  by. 
Rush  on  my  prey,  and  let  my  soul's  Hot 

flame 
Lick  up  his  blood,  and  quench  it  in  his  life  I 
Time,  and  the  all-enduring  soul  that  never 
Shrinks  from  the  trial,  be  my  speed !  and 

nought 
My  Hope,  my  spur,  my  instrument,  my  end. 
Save    hate — eternal    hate — immeasuiaWe 

Hate  !'* 

Meanwhile,  De  Bourbon  has  ar- 
rived m"Pai\»,w^^^^'^^^''='»^^^^^^'^ 
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he  TCftl  caU8e  of  liw  recall,  hid  fiery    perfect  light,  8he  throws  off  her  veU 
spirit  18  burning  with  indignation  on    (the  veil  of  widowhood,)  and  to  the 


his  disgrace,  and  cannot  control  its 
wrath,  even  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Princess  Margaret,  his  lady-love. 
Ere  she,  the  sister  of  the  King,  had 
again  seen  her  lover's  face,  she  had 
been  told  of  his  return  by  Triboulet 
(the  court  fool,)  and  had  given  vent 
to  her  emotions,  in  these  beautifiil 
Ifnes — 

".He  it  returned !  he  will  be  there !  and  yet 
Though  meeting,  sfter  long  erentful  ab- 

lenoe,— - 
We  shall  not  in  our  meeting  be  half  blest : 
A  diny,  whirling  throng  will  be  around  us. 


young  hero,  who  had  flung  himself  at 
her  feet,  exclaiming, 

"  Madam,  in'pity  speak  but  one  word  mor^ 
Who  is  that  woman  ?" 

she  passionately  cries, 
"  I  AM  THAT  Woman  ?" 

The  feelings  of  the  old,  or  at  least 
elderly  lady  (somewhere,  we  believe, 
about  forty-five)  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described,  on  bearing 
on  the  deafest  side  of  her  head  the 
Constable^s  more  than  uncourteoul 


'Mid  whose  loud  jar  the  still  small  voice  of    acknowledgment    of    the    honour! 
love, 


Whoae  aocentt  breathe  their  soft  enchant* 

ment  best 
la  whisper'd  sighs,  or  but  half-whisper'd 

wtvda, 
Will  die  unheard*     Oh  that  we  thus  should 

meet! 
But,  then,  thers  is  love's  eye  to  flash  his 

thought 
Into  a  language,  whose  rich  eloquence 
Beggars  all  voice ;  our  eyes  at  least  may  meet, 
And  change,  like  messengers,  the  loving 

freight 
That  either  heart  sends  forth*" 

.  The  Colloquy  between  the  lovers 
at  their  first  interview  is  very  cha- 
racteristic— and  it  requires  all  the 
mild  persuasion  and  dignified  com- 
posure of  the  Princess  to  calm  the 
storm  of  rage  in  De  Bourbon's  bo- 
eom,as  it  is  ready  to  burst  forth  upon 
the  Queen.  She  succeeds  in  doing 
so,  by  a  mixture  of  seriousness,  fond- 
Aess,  and  playful  raillery,  very  skil- 
fully combined ;  and  the  lovers  part 
thus — 

*'  Bowr,  r&ith  I  must ;  the  storm  is  over 
now ; 
And  having  burst,  why,  I  shall  be  the  calmer. 
Farewell,  sweet  monitress  !  Fll  not  forget. 

Marg,  Oh,  but  I  fear — 

Sour.  Fear  not— she  is  thy  mother  !*' 


"  Bour.  {starting  up).  You,  by  the  holy 
mass !  I  scorn  your  proffers  ; — 
Is  there  no  crimson  blush  to  tell  of  fan^e 
And  shrinking  womanhood  !    Oh  shame ! 
shame !  shame ! 
(  The  Qu££M  remaiTu  dasping  her  hand* 
to  her   temples,   while   De    BouBBoir 
walkt  haatilg  up  and  down:  after  a 
hng  pause  the  Queen  speaks,) 
Queen,  What  ho  !  Marlon !  St  Bvreux ! 
JSnter  two  Gentlemen, 
Summon  my  confessor  I    (J?;ret(ii/.)— And 

now,  my  lord, 
I  know  not  how  your  memory  serves  you  ; 
Mine  fails  not  me — If  I  remember  well, 
You  made  some  mention  of  the  King  but 

now-— 
No  ndKter~-we  will  speak  of  that  anon.— 

JEnter  Gonzales. 
Sir,  we  have  business  with  this  holy  £ither ; 
You  may  retire. 
Bour,   Confusion ! 
Queen,  Are  we  obeyed? 
Bour,  (aside).   Oh  Margaret  !«*for  thee ! 
for  thy  dear  sake ! 
[^Rushes  out.    The  Quexk  sinks  into 
a  chair. 
Queen,  Refused  and  scom*d !  Infamy ! — 
the  word  chokes  me  ! 
How  now  !  why  stand'st  thou  gazing  at  me 
thus?"— . 


Gonzales  answers — coolly  and  cut- 
tingly— "  I  wait  your  highness'  plea- 
sure !"  What  that  pleasure  must 
now  be,  the  simplest  may  conjecture 
aright — '*  Oh  !  sweet  revenge !"  It 
is,  we  believe,  a  general  law  of  na- 
ture, that  proffered  love,  in  all  such 
cases,  is  soured  suddenly,  as  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  into  hate.  So  is  it 
She  plays  her  part  with  very  great  now  with  Louisa  of  SavOy.  She  is 
address,  and  having  at  length,  as  she  savage  as  an  old  tigress — not  robbed 
imagines,  let  the  Duke  into  the  se«  of  her  whelps — but  of  a  young  tiger 
ttr^t  of  her  passion,  and  found  him,  beautifully  «Xiv^%^«^\vq  V*^^  ^^^vtol 
Ihough  rather  perplexed,  eag^r  for    l^imself  vrVii  ^  \>\^\x<^  "^^  ^^^  ^  T^^^ 


De  Bourbon  is  then  ushered  by 
Oonsales  into  the  presence  of  the 
Queen-Mother,  who  has  resolved 

*'  To  try  the  mettle  of  his  soul. 
And  tempt  him  with  the  glitter   of  a 
crown." 
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ment  at  the  moutb  of  her  caveyas  if 
ready  for  dalliance,  and  then  with 
an  angry  growl  all  at  once  had  leapt 
away  into  a  wood.  She  resolves  to 
ruin  De  Bourbon,  and  hints,  if  we 
mistake  not,  at  depriving  him  of  his 
vast  possessions  by  forgery.  Gon- 
zales, who  is  delighted  to  know  that 
her  suit  has  been  rejected,  (for,  had 
it  been  accepted, his  master,  Charles, 
would  have  suffered  from  the  genius 
of  the  Duke  made  kine,  and  he  him- 
self probably  been  baffled  in  his 
schemes  for  revenue,)  expresses  his 
willingness  to  aid  ner  in  all  her  de- 
signs— *^  it  rests  but  with  your  grace 
to  point  the  means."  The  infuriated 
Queen-Mother  has  a  great  command 
of  speech. 

"  Not  dearer  to  my  heart  will  be  tlie  day 
When  first  the  crown  of  France  deck'd  my 

Bon*8  forehead, 
Than  that  when  I  can  compass  thy  perdi- 
tion,— 
When  I  can  strip  the  halo  of  thy  fame 
From  off  thy  brow,  seize  on  tlxe  wide  do- 
mains, 
That  make  thy  hated  house  akin  to  empire. 
And  give  thy  name  to  deathless  infamy.** 

But  a  woman  of  her  great  talents 
could  control  the  expression  of  her 
rage;  and  she  enters  with  dignity 
the  council-chamber  thronged  with 
the  nobility,  and,  led  by  her  son  the 
King,  takes  her  seat  on  the  throne. 
Bourbon  is  there,  and  ere  she  deals 
him  the  blow,  the  Queen-Mother 
taunts  him  with  cutting  sarcasms  in 
an  under-tone,  which  toe  courtiers, 
if  they  chanced  to  overhear  it,  must 
have  thought  the  sweetest  royal  con- 
descension. Francis  declares  Count 
Lautrec  Governor  of  Milan — and,  as 
he  is  about  with  "  our  own  royal 
hand  to  buckle  on  the  sword,"  the 
Queen  interposes  haughtily,  and 
says, 

"  Queen,     Not  so. 
Your  pardon,  sir  ;  but  it  hath  ever  been 
The  pride  and  privilege  of  woman's  hand 
To  arm  the  valour  that  she  loves  so  well : 
We  would  not,  for  your  crown's  best  jewel, 

bate 
One  jot  of  our  accustom'd  state  to-day : 
Count  Lautrec,  we  will  arm  thee,  at  our  feet : 
Take  thou  the  brand  which  wins  thy  coun- 
try's wars, — 
Thy  monarch's  trust,  and  thy  hit  lady's  fin- 

vour.—- 
yni^,  how  now  I^^how  U  this ! — ^my  lord  pf 
fiourbott! 


If  we  mistake  not,  *tis  the  sword  of  office 
Which  graces   still  your  baldrick ;-— with 

your  leave. 
Well  borrow  it  of  you. 

Bour.  {starting  up.)     Ay,  madam  !    'tis 

the  sword 
You  buckled  on  with  your  own  hand,  the  day 
You  sent  me  forth  to  conquer  in  your  cause; 
And  there  it  is  ! — (breaks  the  sword) — ^take 

it — and  with  it  all 
Th*  allegiance  that  I  owe  to  France !  ay, 

take  it ; 
And  with  it,  take  the  hope  I  breathe  o'er  it : 
That  so,  before  Colonna's  host,  your  arms 
Lie  crush'd  and  sullied  with    dishonour's 

stain ; 
So,  reft  in  sunder  by  contending  factions. 
Be  your  Italian  provinces ;  so  torn 
By  discord  and  dissension  this  vast  empire ; 
S6  broken  and  disjoin'd  your  subjects*  loves ; 
So   fallen  your  son's  ambition,    and  your 

pride ! 
Queen  (rising).  What  ho!  a  guard  with- 
in there  !  Charles  of  Bourbon, 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor  to  the  crown  ! 
Enter  Guard, 
Away  with  yonder  widemouth'd   thun- 

derer  ! 
We'll  try  if  gyves  and  strait  confinement 

cannot 
Check  this   high  eloquence,    and   cool  the 

brain 
Which  harbours  such  unmanner'd  hopes." 

\_Bourbon  is  forced  out. 

De  Bourbon  is  imprisoned,  and,  as 
his  offence  is  notbmg  short  of  high 
treason,  his  doom  is  to  be  death.  But 
the  passion  of  the  Queen,  who,  as 
Principal  Robertson  well  says  in  his 
History  of  Charles  Vth,  was  "  as 
amorous  as  she  was  vindictive,'* 
again  bums  like  a  fm-nace  to  the 
wind,  and  she  sends  Gonzales  to  him 
in  his  dungeon  to  offer  him  pardon 
and  liberty,  on  condition  of  his  yet 
ascending  her  bed.     With  joy  he 

§oes  on  the  mission — but  to  in- 
ame  the  fury  of  Bourbon,  and  cun- 
ningly to  instigate  him  to  forsake 
France,  and  join  his  master,  who 
will  be  happy  to  appoint  him,  if  not 
generalissimo  of  his  armies,  com- 
mander, with  equal  power  with  Lan- 
noy  and  Pescara. 

Meanwhile,  and  ere  Gonzales 
reaches  the  prison,  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet is  comforting  Bourbon — or  ra- 
ther striving  to  soothe  him  into  sub- 
mission that  may  save  his  beloved 
life.  But  he  is  stem — almost  savage 
of  mood — and  remains  obdurate  to 
the  gentle  but  high-spuled  lady's 
prayers 
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Mus  Fanny  Kemble^s  Trdgetfy. 
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^JBour.  My  life  is  Ettlewortli  to  any  now. 
Nor  liaye  I  any,  who  shall  after  me 
Inherit  my  proud  name. 

]i£ar»  Hdd  there,  my  lord  ! — 
Posterity,  to  whom  great  men  and  their 
Fair  names  belong,  is  your  inheritor. 
Your  country,  from  whose  kings  your  house 

had  birth, 
C3aims  of  you,  sir,  your  high  and  ^otless 

name  !— 
Fame  craves  it  of  yon ;  for  when  there  be 

none 
Bearing  the  blood  of  mighty  men,  to  bear 
Their  virtues  also, — Fame  emblaions  them 
Upon  her  flag,  which  o'er  the  world  she 

waves, 
Persuading  others  to  like  glorious  deeds. 
Oh !  will  you  die  upon  a  public  scaffold  ? 
Beneath  the  hands  o*  th'  executioner ! 
Shall  the  vile  rabble  bait  you  to  yoiir  death ! 
Shall  they  applaud  and  make  your  fate  a  t^e 
For  taverns,  and  the  busy  city  streets  ? 
And  in  the  wide  hereafter,-- for  the  which 
All  warriors  hope  to  live, — shall  your  proud 

name 
Be  bandied  to  and  fro  by  foul  tradition,— ^ 
Branded  and  curst,  as  rebel's  name  should  be  ?'* 

That,  we  think,  is  very  fine;  and 
gives  such  a  revelation  of  the  charao 
ter  of  the  Princess,  as  at  once  fills 
our  heart  with  sentiments  towards 
her  of  pity  and  admiration.  The 
pity  hecomes  almost  too  painful, 
when  De  Bourhon,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  exasperation,  cries 

"  A  tenfold  curse 
Light  on  that  Royal  Harlot !" 


681- 

Frown  like  relentless  justice  on  their  inmates*  * 
Listen ! — that  voice  is  £cho*s  dull  reply 
Unto  the  rattling  of  your  chains,  my  lord :— » 
MHiat  should  a  priest  do  here  ? 
Bour.  Ay,  what,  indeed  !•— 
Unless  you  come  to  soften  down  these  stones 
With  your  discourse,  and  teach  the  tedious 

echo  . 
A  newer  lesson :  trust  me,  that  is  all 
Your  presence,  father,  will  accomplish  here*;; 
Gonzi  Oh  sinful  man  !  and  is  thy  heart 
so  hard. 
That  I  might  easier  move  thy  prison  stones? 
Know,  then,  my  nussion — death  is  near  at 

hand! 
The  warrant  hath  gone  forth— the  seal  is 

set ; 
Thou  art  already  numbered  with  those 
Who  leave  their  names  to  lasting  infamy. 
And  their  remains  to  be  trod  under  foot 
Ofthe  base  rabble. 

Bour,  Hark  thee,  in  thine  ear  : — 
Shall  I  hear  when  Fm  dead  what  men  say 

of  me? 
Or  will  my  body  blench  and  quiver  *neath 
The  stamp  of  one  foot  rather  than  another  ? 
Go  to — go  to !  I  have  fought  battles,  fitther. 
Where  death  and  I  have  met  in  fiill  dose 

contact. 
And  parted,  knowing  we  should  meet  again ; 
Therefore,  come  when  he  may,  we've  look'd 

upon 
Each  other  far  too  narrowly,  for  me 
To  fear  the  hour  when  we  shall  so  be  joined. 
That  all  eternity  shall  never  sunder  us. 
Go  prate  to  others  about  skulls  and  graves ; 
Thou  never  didst  in  heat  of  combat  stand. 
Or  know  what  good  acquaintance  soldiers 

have 


In  his  fury  he  tells  the  daughter  her     With  the  pale  scarecrow—Death  ! 
mother's  shame ;  and  as  Gonzales  is        Gonz.  (aside,)  Ah,  think'st  thou  so? 
heard  ahout  to  enter,  the  horrified    And  thou  didst  never  Ue  wrapped  round  so 


and  humiliated  Princess  leaves  the 
prison,  uttering  these  words — 

«  The  pulse  of  life  stands  still 

Within  my  veins,  and  horror  hath  o*er- 

oome 
My  strength!  Oh!  holy  father!  to  thy 

care 
Do  I  commend  this  wayward  man !" 

And  we  see  the  Princess  Margaret 
no  more  I 

Then  comes  the  hest  scene  hy  far 
in  the  tragedy — nor  do  we  hesitate 
to  say  that  in  dramatic  power  and  ef- 


long 

With  death's  cold  arms,  upon  the  gory  field. 
As  I  have  lain.     (Aloud) — Hear  me,  thou  * 

hard  of  heart ! 
They  who  go  forth  to  battle  are  led  on 
With  sprightly  trumpets  and  shrill  clamorous 

clarions ; 
The  drum  doth  roll  its  double  notes  along. 
Echoing  the  horses*  tramp ;  and  the  sweet 

fife 
Runs  through  the  yielding  air   in   dulcet 

measure. 
That  makes  the  heart  leap  in  its  case  of 

steel ! 
Thou    shalt  be  knell*d  unto  thy  death  by 

bells. 


feet  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  ^    ,"*"''     ,,  . i  «,v_      n 

thing  in  o2r  lilguagO  since  the  days  P^^^^^^"  «*^  brasen-tongued,  whose  suUen 

of  the  flreat  masters.    Bourhon  has  .,,  „  ,  ^  ., .  ^  .^v»;«-  w^i^   .«j  ««  ♦!,« 

said  ste^mly--  Sir  monk,  be  brief-  ^^'^^^^  '^  ""^  ^"^  "^^  ""  '^^ 

fhy  business  here  V  P^  ^^  ^  y^^^^g^  ^^^^ ,  ^^.jS&jaj^^^^sB, 

t*  Oomx,  Look  on  theae  walls,  whoae  stem  Shall  muttei  xovoA  ^^  "^^SfiL  \^  ^^s^mX 
time^BUuaed  browe  ^xcBAffX  \ 


Misi  Fdilny  K!mBk*s  Tragddy,  [April, 

*9tM  of  tlM  '^-erf,  umI  wild  battie-roaiu-x  Keree  thougli  you  hurl  your  eline  U^n  the 
That  turdli  vpon  iIib  tide  of  victory,  land, 

And  eooau  tmto  llit  Mmquiror'rt  ei^^  «8P  Whose  monarchs  cast  ye  from  its  bosom ;  yet> 

Triumphant  harfilotty  Of  |;lori«us  diioords  !*^^  Let  but  one  blast  of  war  come  echoing 

There  shall  be  ToioM  ttf  lotil  Blfatt<^  on  thm !  From'^  Where  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro  roll ; 


jiAd  the  inforitte  ^titoM  shiA  elimiOitr 
To  he«teB  fat  Ughtidi^  oil  thy  Kbel  head }  • 

JBour*  Monks  love  not  bellsj  whidtk  call 
ihem  up  to  priy«fl 
rthe  dead  noon  o*  iii^ht^  when  they  wotOd^ 

snoro 
Rather  than  watch  :  but,  father,  I  Mre  not, 
£*en  if  the  ugliest  sound  I  «*!»  did  heai^-i« 
Thy  raren  voioo^-crook  ourseS  o*ei^  my  grave. 

Gom,  What!    death  and  shame!   alike 


Let  but  tiie  P]rrenees  reflect  the  gleam 
Of  tweiity  of  Spain's  lances,  and  yout  sword 
Shall  leap  from  out  its  scabbard  to  your  hand ! 
J^MT.  Ay,  priest,  it  shall !  eternal  hearen, 
it  shall! 
lehA.  its  far  flash  shsll  lighten  o*er  the  land. 
The  leading  star  of  Spain's  victorious  host ! 
Butflaifting,  like  some  dire  portentous  comet, 
I*flk*  eyes  of  France,  and  her  proud  govemorA ! 
Oh,  yengeande !  'tis  for  thee  I  value  life : 
Be  merciful,  my  fate,  nor  cut  me  off. 
Ere  I  liave  wreak'd  my  fell  desire,  and  mftde 


you  he^  theitt  HOt ! 
Then,  Mercy,  use  thy  soft,  persuasive  Mts, 

And  melt  tlds  stubborn  spirit]  Be  it  known '  Infaihy  glorious,  and  dishonour  fame ! 

To  you,  my  lord^  the  Queen  hath  sent  me  But,  if  my  wayward  destiny  hath  will'd 

hithei'.  l^t  I  should  here  be  buteher*d  shamefully, 

JBour,  Then  get  thee  h^oO  agdn,  feul.  By  the  immortal  soul,  that  is  man's  portiott, 

pandering  priest !  His  hope,  and  his  inheritance,  I  sWear > 

By  heaven !  I  knew  that  cowl  did  eover  o'er  Th^t  on  the  day  Spain  overflows  its  bounds. 

Some  filthy  secret,  that  the  day  dared  not  And  rolls  the  tide  of  war  upon  these  plains, 

To  pry  intOb     I  know  your  holy  church.  My  spirit  on  the  battle's  edge  shall  ride ; 

Togetner  with  its  brood  of  sAHdall'd  fiends  !  And  loude^  than  death's  music,  and  the  roar 


Ambition  is  your  God  \  and  all  the  offering 
Ye  bring  him,  are  yoUr  vile  oompliances 
With  the  bad  wills  of  vicious  men  in  power. 
Whose  monstrous  passions  ye  do  nurse  and 

eherishj 
That  from  the  evil  harvest  which  they  yield, 
A  plenteous  gleaning  may  reward  your  toils. 
Out,  thou  Ufiholy  thing ! 

Gonz,  Itold,  madman !  hear  me ! 


Of  combat,  shall  my  voite  be  heard  to  Shout, 
On— on— to  victory  and  carnage  ! 

Gonz.  Now, 
That  day  is  come,  ay,  and  that  very  hour ; 
Now  shout  your  wat-cry;   now  unsheath 

your  sword! 
Ill  join  the  din,  and  make  these  tottering  walls 
Tremble  and  nod  to  hear  our  fierce  defiance  I 
Nay,  never  start,  and  look  upon  my  cowl— 


If  for  thy  fkme ,  if  fer  thy  warm  heart's  blood     Youlove  not  priests,  De  Bourbon,  more  than  L 


Thou  wilt  not  hear  me^  listen  in  the  name 
Of  France  thy  couUtry.-i.- 

Bour.  Tempter,  get  thee  gone ! 
I  have  no  land,    I  have  no  home,-*^no 

country,"— 
I  am  a  trtitor,  cast  from  out  the  Arms 
Of  my  ungrateful  country !  I  disown  it ! 
Wither'd  be  all  its  glories^  and  its  pride  ! 
May  it  become  the  slave  of  foreigu  power ! 
May   foreign   princes   grind   its   thankless 

children! 
And  make  all  those,  who  ate  such  fools,  As  yet 
To  spill  their  blood  fi>r  it,  or  for  its  cause. 
Dig  it  like  dogs !  aud  when  they  die,  like  dogs, 
Rot  on  its  surfiice,  and  make  fkt  the  soil. 
Whose  produce  shall  be  seized  by  foreign 

hands! 
Gonz,  (aside,)  Now,  then,  to  burst  the 

last  fitil  thread  that  checks 
His  headlong  course, — another  step,  and  then 
He  topples  o'er  tliS  brink! — ^he's won-— .he's 

ours.— 
(Ahmiy^Ym  be&t  ^e  air  with  idle  words ; 

no  man 
Doth  know  how  de^  hii  country's  love  lies 

grain'd 
B  his  keart's  oore,  until  the  kOttr  of  trial ! 


Off!  vile  denial  of  my  manhood's  pride ! 
Off,  off  to  hell !  where  thou  wast  first  in- 
vented,— 
Now  once  again  I  stand  and  breathe  a  knight. 
Nay,  stay  not  garing  thus :  it  is  Garcia, 
Whose  name  hath  reach'd  thee  long  ere  now, 

Itrow) 
Whom  thou  hast  met  in  deadly  fight  full  ofk, 
When  France  and  Spain  join'd  in  the  battle- 
field: 
Beyond  the  Pyrenean  boundary 
That  guards  thy  land,  are  forty  thousand  men : 
Their  unfurl'd  pennons  flout  fair  France's  sun, 
And  wanton  in  the  breezes  of  her  sky : 
Impatient  halt  they  there ;   their  jfoaming 

steeds. 
Pawing  the  huge  and  rock-built  barrier. 
That  bars  their  further  course :  they  wait 

for  thee ; 
¥V>r  thee  whom  France  hath  injured  and  cast 

off; 
For  thee,  whose  blood  it  pays  with  shameful 

chains. 
More  sham^  death ;  for  thee^  whom  Charles 

of  Spain 
Summons  to  head  his  host,  and  lead  them  on 
(  Gives  him  a  parchment, ) 


To  oonqwft  «lcl  lo  glny* 

JTMir.  TorertBge! 
yniat  tells  he  here  of  Ittdsy  and  hoaonn ! 

Psliaw! 
rv«luMlmyiIlflf  MMh*  lUrenge!  Ret«iif{«! 
That  it  thi  bdOA  mf  unaUked  anger  eravMy 
l^at  la  the  hribe  ^iat  wins  ma  to  thj  eaase, 
And  that  «haU  ha  tty  hattle-erf !  Ha!  Hal 
Why,  how  we  dream !  why  look,  Garcia ; 

canst  thou 
With  mumhled  prkttdraft  ilk  away  these 

ehdnS} 
Of  mnst  I  hear  them  inta  Spain  with  me^ 
That  Charles  may  learn  what  guerdon  Valour 

wins 
This  aide  te  Pyrenees  ? 

Cronz.  It  shall  not  need— 
What  ho!  but  hold — ^together  with  this  gltrh, 
Bfethinlta  I  hate  thrown  off  my  prudence ! 
(JResumes  the  Monk's  dtess.) 
BfMii^  What! 
Wilt  thou  to  Spldn  with  bie  in  frock  and  cowl. 
That  men  shall  say  De  Bourbon  ia  tum'd 

driYdler, 
And  rides  to  war  in  company  with  monks  ? 
Gohz,  IJMaa.>iMThe  Queen  for  her  own 

pucpdsca 
Oniiided  to  my  hand  her  dignet-ring 


And  marr*d  it  tool  my  Ule^a  aolb  Jiim  *a& 

purpose! 
Didst  thou  but  know  what  damned  ii^mriaa^ 
What  foal,  miknighUy  shame  and  obloquy. 
His  sire— whose  name  is  wormwood  to  my 

mouth«Mi 
Did  heap  upon  our  house,— -.didat  thou  hut 

know — 
No  matter — get  thee  gone**^!  tarry  here. 
And  if  three  lingering  years,  ay,  three  tiaaes 

three, 
Must  pass  ere  I  obtain  what  three  short  daya 
Had  wellnigh  given  me,  e*en  be  it  so- 
life  is  revenge  !  revenge  is  life !    Follow  | 
And,  though  we  never  meet  again,  when  thou 
,  Shalt  hear  of  the  most  fearful  deed  of  daringy 
Of  the  most  horrible  and  bloody  tale. 
That  ever  graced  a  beldame's  midnight  l^nd, 
Or  froze  her  gaping  listeners,  think  of  me 
And  my  revenge]  Now,  Bourbon,  heaven 

speed  thee  !*'  [jEretmf. 

And  now  let  us  turn — ^not  to  the 
under-plot — ^but  to  the  other  part  of 
the  double-plot — which,  while  it  is 
very  skilfully  united,  or  rather  blend* 
ed  with  the  main  current,  is  yet  by 
itself  a  touching  and  a  tragic  tale,  and 


]Mddingiiie  strike  ydnr  fetters  off,  and  lead  yoii    therefore  we  have  chosen  hitherto  to 


By  Mtoet  pasWft  td  her  private  chamber  i 
^t  being  free,  so  use  thy  fr'eedom,  that 
Before  t^  morning's  dawn  all  search  be 

finitteM**"^ 
"What,  ho !  within* 

£nttt  OtnUfi 
Behdd  tins  irfgtt«t-rhig  !-^ 
Strike  off  those  chains,  and  get  the^  gone. 

\^ExU  Gat^. 

Andno^ 

FoDotkr. VLxm  ntnW,*— doit  doubt  me,  Bouf- 

hon? 
Soitt*  Ay, 

I^irst,  for  thy  habit's  sake  \  ftnd  next,  because 
Thou  rather,  in  a  crat^  priestli  disguise, 
Tarrieit  lli  danget  in  k  foreign  court. 
Than  8«ek*ftt  that  danger  in  thy  country's 
wata. 


keep  it  apart,  and  shall  present  it, 
at  this  point,  in  its  entire  beauty. 

In  the  first  act  there  had  been  a 
tournament,  in  which  the  King  had 
run  a- tilt  with  Count  Lautrec  and  un* 
horsed  him,  of  course  amid  loud  ac- 
clamations. The  Count's  sister, 
Fran^oise  de  Foix,  was  in  front  of  the 
Princess's  gallery,  and  had  leant  for- 
ward with  every  mark  of  intense  in- 
terest, so  that  her  beauty  had  at- 
tracted the  eyes — the  dangerous  eyes 
—of  Francis,  "  that  champion  of  the 
dames.*' 

"  Fraru  De  Bonnivet^  who  is  yon  lady? 
look- 
in  front  of  the  Princess's  balcony  ? 


tf(MM.  Thdtt  art  unarm'd:  there  is  my     Is  shenot  passhigfair? 


dagger;  'tis 
Th6  only  weapon  that  I  b6ar,  lest  fkte 
Should  play  me  folse :  take  it,  and  use  it,  too, 
If  in  the  dark  and  lonely  path  I  lead  thee, 
Thon  mark'bt  ine  halt,  or  turn,  or  makg  a  sign 
Of  tre^kdiery !— ^4md  now,  tell  me,  dost  knoW 
John  Cbtint  Laval? 

jBb«r.  What !  Lautrec's  loving  friend^ 
"Who  journeys  now  to  Italy  with  him? 

Owu,  How !  gone  to  Italy !  he  surely 
went 
But  a  short  space  from  Paris,  to  conduct 
Cbnnt  Lautrec  on  his  way. 

Bcmr,  I  tell  thee,  no ! 
tLi^%  botmd  for  Italy,  along  with  hhn. 

Chmz.  Then  the  fovd  £end  hAth  ffiingled 
in  my  plat, 


JBon.  Indeed,  my  liege. 
She's  very  fair.    I  do  not  know  her,  though. 
(To  Laval.)    Who  is  yon  lady,  leaning 
forth,  Laval? 
ZmvoI,  Count  Lautrec's  sister. 
Fran.   Had  a  limner's  hand 
Traced  such  a  heavenly  brow,  and  such  a 

lip, 
I  would  have  sworn  the  knave  had  dreamt 

itaU 
In  some  fair  viaion  of  some  fairer  world. 
See  how  she  stands,  all  shrined  in  loveliness ; 
Her  white  hands  dasp'd}    her  clustering 

locks  thrown  back 
From  her  high  forehead;  axuimtVciaft\)r«i^ 

eyes 
Tears  1  radiaat  emttB».XftSW»\  ^\o^^i'^Jk^\ 


dM* 


JUks  Fanny  Kembie^s  Tragetfy. 
iboite  tmrpasung  orbs 


as 


That  itSi  from 

though 

The  starry  eyes  of  heaven  wept  silyer  dew. 
(  To  Layal.  )  Is  yonder  lady  married,  sir  ? 

JLavdL  My  liege, 
Not  yet ;  but  still  her  hand  is  bound  in 

promise — 
She  is  affianced. 

Fran,  And  to  whom  ? 

Xaodf.  To  me,  sire. 

Fran.  Indeed!  (Aside  to  Bowivht,) 
Methinks  I  was  too  passionate  in  my  praise, 
£h  ?  Bonnivet — and  yet  how  fair  she  is  !" 

The  heart  of  Fran^oise  is  lost  and 
won  I  True  that  Laval  had  told  the 
KiDfi^  that  she  was  affianced  to  him ; 
but  he  had  only  yet  had  her  brother's 
promise,  and  poor  Fran90i8e,  in 
yielding  up  her  mnocent  love 'to  Ma- 
jesty, in  a  visionary  dream  of  aim- 
less, and  therefore  harmless  delight, 
was  unfaithful  to  no  plighted  troth. 
We  next  find  her  in  a  gallery  in  the 
palace  with  her  brother,  who  is 
about  to  bid  her  farewell  ere  he  sets 
off  for  the  Milanese.  Although  Fran- 
9oise  had  not  been  sorry  when  told 
that  the  King  had  overthrown  Lau- 
trec  in  the  tourney,  (the  fears  of  love 
having  seemed  to  shew  to  her  fright- 
ened eyes  a  different  issue  of  the  en- 
counter,) yet  she  most  tenderly  loves 
her  brother,  and  Miss  Kemble  has 

I)ainted,  with  the  finest  and  most  de- 
icate  touches,  their  mutual  affec- 


[April, 

Maidens,  of  nobler  parentage'  than  mine. 
Who  would  receive  so  brave  a  gentleman 
With  more  of  joy  than  I. 

Jkiut,  Why,  my  sweet  sister ! 
This  is  a  strange  unnatural  coldness  hangs 
Upon  thy  brow,  and  in  thy  measured  speech. 
I  know  not  much  of  maiden  state  and  pride. 
But,  by  the  mass !  thy  words  seem  less  in 

coyness 
Than  in  indifference. 

Fran,  Oh  say  in  love. 
In  true  and  tender  love  to  thee,  my  brother ; 
Trust  me,  Fm  not  alnbitious;  and  would 

rather 
Live  ever  by  thy  side  unwooed,  unwon,— - 
"With  nought  to  think  or  live  for,  but  for 

thee, — 
On  whom,  since  earliest  infimcy,  my  heart 
Hath  spent  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  love  and 

pride. 
Oh  do  not  give  me  to  another ;  do  not, 
Dear  Lautrec,  send  me  from  thee,  and  at 

once 
Sever  the  ties  of  sweet  and  holy  love 
That  live  between  us  ! 

jAZut.   To  the  man,  whom  best 
On  earth  I  value,  I  resign  thee,  FranQoise  : 
My  word  was  plighted  to  thy  glad  consent. 
And  unless  thou  wilt  break  the  £uth  I  gave, 
And  cancel  thus  one  of  my  fondest  hopes. 
Thou  wilt  be  his. 

Fran,  I  thank  him  for  the  honour 
He  doth  our  house,  and  my  unworthy  hand ; 
I  thank  thee,  too,  in  that  thy  love  hath  made 
So  proud  a  choice  for  me.  Oh,  do  not  think 
That,  by  one  word,  I  will  unknit  the  friend- 
ship 


tion.    As  if  her "  prophetic  soul"  al-     ^     ,  «n.     ,    .. 


fate,  on  meeting  with  him  now  about 
to  part — perhaps  for  ever — she  is  op- 
pressed with  melancholy,  which 
breathes  in  all  she  says,  while  he 
speaks  to  her  of  what  should  awaken 
only  dreams  of  joy. 

SCENE  III...A  GALLERY  IN  THE  PALACE* 

Enter  Faan^ois  de  Foix  and  Laut&ec 

"  Lavt,  Nay,   nay,  my  pretty  sister,  be 
not  sad ! 
And  that  thou  better   mayst   endure   this 
parting. 


me, 

Humbly  to  bend  my  heart's  untried  affec- 
tions ;— 
There  love,  if  it  be  possible, — at  least 
There  willingly  obey. 

Laut.  Then,  dearest  love. 
If  that,  indeed,  this  offer  please  thee  well. 
Think  on  it  as  the  fondest  wish  I  have. 
And  look  to  see  me  come  from  Italy, 
Bringing  thee  home  a  bridegroom,  proudly 

crown*d 
With  war's  victorious  wreaths;  and  who 

shall  woo 
The  better,  that  he  previously  hath  won 


111  give  thee'hope,  shaU  make  thee  think  of     Fo«-t^«'«  J>«d  favours,  who,  if  I  guess  right, 
noueht  coyer  e  en  than  thou,  my  pretty  sister. 

Save  my  return — ^what  sayst  thou  to  a  hus- 


band? 

One  fear*d  in  battle-field,  and  no  less  full 
Of  courtesy,  and  other  noble  virtues, 
Than  high  in  birth,  and  rank,  and  fortune ; 

—eh? 
Fran,  I  could  be  well  content  that  such 

a  man 
Had  sought  a  meeter  bride.    Oh,  there  be 


Farewell  a  while,  I  go  to  meet  LavaL 

[Exit, 

Fran,  Farewell !  Oh,  Heaven  be  praised 
that  thou  art  blind 
To  that  which,  could   thine   unsuspecting 

heart 
Once  dream,  would  blast  and  wither  it  for 

ever. 
I  must  not  dwell  on  this  sad  theme ;  an4 
though 


I  haye  read  rijgfhtly  in  those  dangerous  eyes 
Which  gazed  so  passionately  on  me,  I 
Must  e*en  forget  love's  first  and  fondest  les- 

8on» 
And  write  another  in  my  lone  heart's  core. 
What  though  the  King — oh,  very  fiill  of 

danger 
Is  solitude  like  this — and  dangerous 
These  thoughts  that  flock  around  me,  melt- 
ing down 
Each  sterner  purpose.  By  thy  trusting  love. 
My  brother  !  by  thy  hopes,  that  all  in  me 
Centre  their  warmth  and  energy,  I  swear, 
That  while  one  throb  of  strength  remains) 

nibear 
This  torture  patiently,  and  in  my  heart 
Lock  love  and  misery  until  life  depart. 

[Exit."* 

Francis,  smitten  with  passion,  had 
employed  Clement  Marot,  the  poet, 
to  deliver  a  scroll  to  the  Countess 
de  Foix,  which,  *'  by  his  knightly 
word,  he  declared  was  such  as  any 
gentleman  might  bear  to  any  lady," 
— and  on  that  assurance  the  minstrel 
had  consented  to  go  on  an  unhallowed 
errand— ^an  unconscious  pander.  The 
scroll  contained  a  precious  jewel, 
and,  of  course,  an  avowal  of  love. 
No  wonder  that  Fran9oise  was  sad 
at  the  thoughts  of  her  brother's  de- 
parture for  Italy — about  to  be  left 
alone  to  the  temptation  of  such  a  se- 


Fanny  KeuJMi  Tragedjf^  W6 

they  part  in  sadness^  doomed  to  meet 
in  rueful  agonies  and  ghastly  deaUi. 

Enter  frakcoise. 
*'  LawjiL  Lady,  you're  welcome  as  the  joy- 
ous sun. 
And  gentle  summer  airs,  that,  after  storms, 
Come  wafting  all  the  sweets  of  fiUlen  blos- 
soms 
Through  the  thick  foliage;  whose  green 

arms  shake  off, 
In  gratitude,  their  showers  of  diamond  drops, 
And  bow  to  the  reviving  freshness. 

Fran,  Oh,  my  dear  brother,  have  I  fonnd 

thee  here? 

Here  will  I  lock  my  arms,  and  rest  for  ever. 

Itaut.  My  dearest  love  !  what  means  this 

passionate  grief; 

These  straining  arms  and  gushing  tears  ?  for 

shame !     ' 
Look  up  and  smile ;  for  honour  crowns  our 

house. 
Dost  know  that  I  am  governor  of  Milan? 
Fran,     They  told  me  so ;  but  oh  !  they 
told  me,  too, 
That  ere  to-night  be  come,  thou  wilt  go 

hence ;  - 
And  the  anticipated  grief  let  forth 
The  torrent  of  my  tears  to  sweep  away 
AH  thoughts  of  thy  promotion.     Is  it  so— 
Dost  thou,  indeed,  forsake  me? 

Jjaut,  Maiden,  no ; 
'Tis  true  we  march  for  Italy  to-night ; 
'Tis  true  that  this  embrace  must  be  the  last 
For  many  a  day.     But  for  forsaking  thee  ! 


ducer.       Her    emotions — worthy    of     J  }«*▼«  *}»««  "^^  *^e  Princess  Maigaret ; 

tuch  a  maiden — on  discovering  the 
nature  of  the  poet^s  packet,  are  de- 
scribed by  Clement  Marot  himself  to 
the  King,  in  a  strain  of  tempered  in- 
dignation at  the  insult  inflicted  on 
him  by  such  a  service,  in  violation 
of  the  <*  knightly  word."  But  the 
King  treats  his  remonstrances  light- 
ly, and  scoffis  at  his  panegyric  on  fo« 
male  purity  as  mere  inspiration  of    withTuTh'rare  drops  of  love ! 


I  lieave  thee  here  at  court — ^nay,  silly  girl— 
Laval,  Oh,  peace ! 

Prithee  upbraid  her  not  :  see  where  she 
stands, 

Bow'd  with  the  weight  of  mourning  loveli- 
ness : 

Canst  thou,  with  sharp  reproving  words, 
wound  one 

Who  gems  the  lustre  of  thy  new-made  ho- 
nours, 


his  own  muse, 

"  Whose  heavenly  perfections 
He  fain   would  think    belong  to  Eve's 
frail  daughters  :" 

and  declares  exultingly, 

*'  With  my  own  ardent  love  1*11  take  the 

field, 
And  woo  this  pretty  maid  until  she  yield." 

Thus  surrounded  with  snares,  and 
the  more  fearful  of  falling  into  them 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  state 
of  her  own  heart,  yet  knowing  her 
own  innocence,  and  without  any 
taint  of  sinful  thought,  Fran9oise 
meets  him  who  is  now  indeed  her  af- 
JUneed  love,  Laval^-and  'tis  then 


Laid,  My  gentle  sister  ! 

Fran,  Oh,  Lautrec  !  blame  me  not ;  we 

twain  have  been 
E'en  from  our  birth  together  and  alone ; 
Two  healthful  scions,  of  a  goodly  stock, 
Whose  other  shoots  have  wither'd  all — we've 

grown, 
Still  side  by  side ;  I  like  some  firagile  aspen — 
And  thou  a  sturdy  oak,  'neath  whose  broad 

shelter 
I  rear'd  my  head  :  then  frown  not,  that  the 

wind 
Doth  weigh   the  trembling  aspen  to    the 

earth. 
While  the  stout  oak  scarce  owns  the  power- 
less breeze. 
'    LauU  Oh,  ^^^W^ftwjwfc'^oiiaB^^^s^ 

to  ihee  •, 


X^ook  nf,  tmmt  na^  i  tmilt  onoe  nora  oa 


That  I  may  cany  lience  one  ^leam  of  sun* 

.    •hine : 
'Come,  dearest,  come ;  unlock  tKyliands,  La- 
val I 
Twke  Iier,  in  pity,  from  my  arms ;  for  senw 
Xi  wellnigh  drown'd  in  sorrow. 

JFran*   Yet  one  word ; 
1  do  beseech  thee,  leave  me  not  at  court ; 
But  let  me  back  to  our  pld  custle  w^lls— * 
let  me  not  stay  at  court ! 

Z(afU»  Wen  as  thou  wilt : 
But,  dearest  love,  methinks  such  solitude 
WiU  wake  of  grief  a  custom*  whilst  Aft 

court— 
Ko  matter ;  use  thine  own  ^iacr^tipn ;  do 


B'e<i  *neath  the  bulwark  itt  thy  ibad  preleo* 

tion, 

Have  striven  !•  e'erthrew  ray  virtne— »ayi 
lliat  letter  and  that  ring — they  were  the 

king*!. 
Oh  !  let  me  quickly  from  this  fktal  eotiit, 
Beneath  whose  smiling  surface  ehasms  lie 

yawning. 
To  gulph  alike  th*  unwary  and  the  wise, 
ril  bid  farewell  to  the  Princess  Mar^^ar^t, 
And  then  take  shelter  in  my  ancient  hom^ ; 
There  brood  on  my  vain  love,  till  grief  \i^ 

come 
Love's  substitute—^  fbolish  hope  be  dead. 
And  heav'n  shall  grant  me  patience  in  its 

stead.  [£M^** 

And  now  we  retttrn,  In  the  course 


^•en  as  It  aeemeth  unto  thee  most  fittiw,       of  the  incidents  leading  towards  the 
Once  more,  fareweU!  Laval,  thoult  foUow?     catastrophe,"  a  tale  of  tSars^l^mOHm- 

•    r     f   k  -  -    ^  ^^^7"  *®  ^^  Queen,  who  ta  6% 

Zmvol  Ay.  xering  the  rotral  apartment,  wWq 

But  ere  I  go,  perchance  &»  ever,  lady.  ^  Francis  is  seated  asks  Win  it  ha  hw 
IJnto  the  land,  whose  dismal  tal^s  of  b*t|les,  £  ^*"i^?u  ®  seaieo,  asRS  mm  u  ne  tim 
mere  thousaids  ^w'd  thTearth,  W  ^eard  the  tldmgs  that  Milan  is  lost  ? 
chriftea'd  |t  *<  Prosper  Colonna  has  dissolved  our  hoa| 

Like  ieioles  i'  the  sun's  beams,  and  Count 

Lautrec, 
Madden'd  with  his  defeat  and  sham«,  fled 

from  it. 
The  night  Colonna  enter'd  Milan." 

Francis  enraged  dooms  him  un» 
judged  to  the  worst  punishment  short 
of  death.  And  now  the  cloud  of  des- 
tiny gathers  blacker  as  it  descends 
on  the  head  of  Fran9oi8e  de  Foix. 
She  is  sitting  in  an  apartment  in  the 
Chateau  de  Foix,  ignorant  of  the  ei^il 
that  has  hefallen  her  heloved  brother, 
and  starting  at  the  sound  of  a  horn 
heard  without,  fears  that  the  sudden 
summons  may  be  to  call  her  forth  to 
Should  mournful  dirges  mingle  for  the  dead,    behold  him  returning  with  Laval,  her 


The  Frenchman's  grave ;  Td  speak  of  fuch  a 

theme 
As  chimes  with  this  sad  hour,  more  fitly 

than 
Its  name  gives  promise.     There's  9>  lovc^ 

which,  bom 
In  early  days,  lives  on  through  silent  years, 
Nor  ever  shines,  but  in  the  hour  of  sorrow. 
When  it  shews  brightest — ^like  the  trembling 

light 
Of  a  pale  sunbeam,  breaking  o'er  the  face 
Of  the  wild  waters  in  their  hour  of  warfare. 
Thus  much  forgive  1  and  |rust,  in  such  an 

hour, 
I  had  not  said  e'en  this,  but  fbr  the  hope 
That  when  the  voice  of  victory  is  heard 
From  the  far  Tuscan  valleys,  in  its  swell 


And  I  be  one  of  those  who  are  at  rest, 
You  may  chance  recollect  this  word,  and  say. 
That  day,  upon  the  bloody  field,  there  fell 
One  who  had  loved  thee  long,  and  loved  thee 
welL 


promised  husband,  whom  she  shud- 
ders to  think  of,  so  overcome  is  her 
innocent  heart  by  its  passion  for  the 
King.  'Tis  a  messenger  bearing  for 
her  a  letter  from  Lautrec,  beseecning 
Fraru  Beseech  you,  speak  not  thus :  we  jjgj^  ^o  go  to  Francis  and  intercede 
soon,  I  trust,  f^y^  mercy.  Distracted  and  desperate 

ShaU  meet  again-^till  then,  forewell,  and    ^j^h  f^^^  for  big  life,  she  flies  to  the 

prosper  j  nalace 

And  if  you  love  me— which  1  will  not  doubt,     ^ 
Sith  your  sad  looks  bear  witness  to  your  "  JEnier  Fran<Joise. 

truth,'-*.  '*  Frang,  (joiide)  Oh,  heav'n !  be  merci- 

This  do  for  me— never  forsake  my  brother  !  ful ! 

'  And  fin-  my  brother's  sake,  since  you  and  he     My  eyes  are  dim,  and  icy  fear  doth  send 
Are  but  one  soul,  be  mindful  of  yourself.  My  blood   all  shuddering  back  upon  my 

[^Exit  XiavdL  heart. 

Defenceless,  and  alone !  ay,  go  thou  forth,        ^    Fratu    Close  Veil'd,  indeed :  mysterious 
'  For  hope  sits  sunnily  upon  Ay  brow,  visitant ! 

My  brother  !  but,  to  me,  this  parting  seems     Whom  curious  thought  doth  strive  to  look 
Fkll  ofiU-mnak^i  dread,  woe's  sore  forerun-  upon, 

Beipite  the  <ikM)i  ihait  now  enahrines  you  } 


oer. 


IcouU  hare  told  thee  hour  sedoction*!  arti^ 


]^ax^0D| 


If  fiuUpgin  its  iMpt)  tlie  tager  eye 
Doth  light  on  eyery'point,  that,  unMaoeal'd^ 
Tdls  of  th9  teeret  it  m  lua  would  piuros : 
That  heayenly  gait,  whose  slow  mijottie  mo- 

tioB 
Discloaet  all  the  heariag  pf  eooiBiaiid } 
That  noiseless  foot,  that  falling  on  the  earth. 
Wakes  not  an  echo ;  leaves  not  e*«aa  print— i 
So  jealous  seeming  of  its  fitvoora ;  and 
This  small  white  hand,  I  might  deem  bom 

of  marble. 
Bat  ibr  the  throbbing  life  that  trembles  i^ 

it:— 
Why,  how  is  this  ?  'tis  cold  as  marble's  self; 
jbad  by  your  drooping  form !— -this  is  too 

Youth    breathes    around    you;    beauty  is 

youth's  kin  t 
I  must  withdraw  this  envious  yeiWi 

Frang,  Hold,  sir ! 
Your  highneps  ns#d  but  999k  to  be  obey'd; 
Thvf  than  I  (lyiMwfe)— 
JPiran,    Amu^ment!   oh,  thou  peerlstp 

light! 
Wky  ibup  4e4y  tby  mdia^ee,  and'enftil^*    ' 
like  tbs  coy  inoo%  tiiy  dharms  in  fnyioivi 

«louds? 
JP'roMf.  Such  clouds  best  sui|^  whose  sun 

itsetforever; 
And  Teilp  diould  eurtidn  o*sr  those  9^9$, 

whose  light 
Jm  an  put  out  with  tears :    oh,   good  W 

lii«el 
I  come  a  suitor  to  your  pardoning  VMrcy. 
-    Jf^ram,  (atufa)  8ue  on,  so  thou  do  after 

htar  my  suit 
JPrang,  My  brother!  Out,   alasl-^your 

fannr  grows  dark. 
And  threateningly  doth  fright  my  scarce- 

breathed  prayer 
Back  to  its  hold  of  silence. 

Jhram.  Lady,  aye. 
Your  brother  hath  oflfended  'gainst  the  state. 
And  must  abide  the  8tate^i   most  lawful 

vengeance ; 
Nor  canst  thou  in  thy  sorrow  efen  say 
Such  sentence  is  unjust. 

jFVaiif .  I  do,  I  do ; 
Ofc,  ToagMnce!  what  hast  thou  to  do  with 

justice  ? 
Most  merciful,  and  most  yindietive,  who 
Hath  call'd  ye  suters:  who  hath  made  ye 

kin? 

My  Uege,  my  liege,  if  you  do  take  such 

vengeance 
Upon  my  brother's  fault,  yourself  do  sin, 
By  ealliBg  yours  that  which  is  heav^^ 

alone : 
But  if  *tis  justice  that  hath  sentencM  him. 
Hear  me ;  for  he,  unheard,  hath  been  eon* 

demn*d, 
^ApinMt  all  jus^  wl&otit  any  mercy* 
Pmn,  Biaiden,  tiiou  phad'at  In  vum 
JPhinp,  Oh,  $ay  not  99  ; 


Mi$$  Fanny  XmM^b  Trnge^i^*  •§/ 

Oh,  mereiful,  my  lord !  yau  wnf  •  «^Mi«r ; 
You  have  worn  war's  red  ^vourv  |n  thf  fic)^ 
And  victory  hath  bepn  your  lian^Jwaideu ; 
Oh!  think,  if  you  were  thrust  «way  for 

ever 
From  fome  and  glory^  warrior's  light  and 

air) 
And  left  to  foel  time's  creeping  fingers  chill 
Your  blood ;  and  from  fame's  Uasoiiry  eikoe 
Your  youthful  deed%  whicht  hke  &  foithj^^s 

promise, 
]p]oom'd  foir,  but  bore  no  after-fruitr— 

JPrau,  Away  I 
QThou  speak'st  of  that  no  woman  ever  Ipiew- 
Thy  prayer  is  cold:  hast  thou  no  nearer 

theme. 
Which,  having  folt  thyself,  thou  mayst  ad- 
dress 
More  movingly  unto  my  heart  f 

JPrang,  None,  none. 
But  what  that  heart  itself  might  whisper 

you. 
Where  is  the  Princess  Margaret  ?  my  liege ! 
As  she  loves  you,  so  have  I  loved  my  brother : 
Oh,  think  hpvf  she  would  be  o'ercome  with 

woe, 
Were  you  in  hopeless  dungeon  pent?     Oh, 

think! 
If  iron-handed  power  had  so  decreed 
That  you  should  never  dasp  her,  or  beh^d 
0er  face  again  !«— 

Fran»  Farewell,  fiur  maid,  thy  suit 
Is  bootless  all — ^perchance — ^but  no,  'tis  vain: 
Yet  had'st  thou  pleaded  more,  aud  not  so 

coldly-^ 
JFrang*    Oh,  good  my  li^!  turn  not 

away  from  me ! 
See,  on  the  earth  I  kneel ;  by  these  swift 

tears 
That  witness  my  affliction ;  by  each  throb 
Of  my  sad  heart ;  by  all  you  love  !*-« 

Fran,  Ah,  tempter ! 
Say  rather  by  these  orient  pearls,  whose 

price 
Would  bribe  the  very  soul  of  justice  $  say, 
By  these  luxuriant  tressei^    which   have 

thrown 
Btemal  chains  around  my  heart-** 

(FBAM9018X  ttarii  up,) 
Nay,  start  not  $ 

If  thou,  so  soon,  art  Weary  of  beseeching, 
Hearken  to  me,  and  I  will  frame  a  suit 
Which  thou  must  hear.    (Kneels,)    By  the 

rensdess  love 
Thou  hast  inspired  me  with  !*-4>y  thy  per* 

fections,^— 
Thy  matchless  beauty  !*— Nay,  it  is  in  vain, 
Thou  shalt  not  free  thyself,  till  thou  haH 

heard; 
Thou  shalt  not  free  thy  brother,  tUUi 

Franf,  IThhand  me ! 
ffir,  as  you  are  a  man^-* 

Enter  the  Q5SWM% 


\w 
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-  Fran9oi8e  retires  from  the  scorn 
of  the  Queen;  bat  Triboulet^  the 
fool,  soon  conies  to  her  in  a  gallery 
in  tibe  palace,  and  gives  her  another 
fatal  letter  from  the  destroyer,  who 
promises,  if  she  will  give  him  an  in- 
terview, to  save  her  brother's  life. 
The  fool  is  as  much  ashamed  of  his 
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rend  the  veil,   that  &ft  ao  long^  hath 
ahtonded  me,*  '*    - 

And,  bursting  on  him  from  my'lbng  dii< 

gmse, 
Reveal  the  hand  that  hath  o'eraluidolllr'dhim 
Withauch  a  deadly  alia  eCttnal  Huiei ' 


ii« 


,       ,      ,         ,  The  King  had  effected  theniin  of 

errand,  as  soon  as  he  clearly  under-    Prancoise,  and  thua  opeaa  Act  IV. 
stands  the  import  of  the  letter,  as  the  '  ....  , 


poet  was;  but  Frau^oise,  who  had 
fainted,  on  recovering  from  her 
swoon,  is  delirious  with  fear  for  her 
brother's  life,  and  commands  and  im- 
plores TViboulet  to  lead  her  to  the 
King. 

'<  Prang,  The  night  grows  pale,  and  the 

stars  seem 
To  melt  away,  before  the  burning  breath 
'  Of  fiery  mom.    If  thou  art  bom  of  woman,— « 
If  thou  hast  but  one  drop  of  natural  blood 
That  folly  hath  not  froien, — I  beseech  thee 
Lead  to  the  king,  whiles  I  have  atrength  to 

follow ! 
Trib,  Then  heaven  be  with  thee,  lady ! 

Ii9r  I  can  no  more.  - 
l*'olIow !  and  may  I  in  this  hour  have  been  a 
greater  ftxd  than  e'er  I  was  before.  \MxeuML*' 

The  Queen  Mother  from  the  hour  in 
which  she  had  detected  her  son  woo- 


ACT  IV. 


■1 


ScBKs  I.— Ay  ArABXMXMT  ur  warn  CSha- 

TBAU-J>X«F0KZ. 

Feam^oise  is  discovered  sitiingf  pofe  and 
moiionlees,  by  a  toft/e— Flqbuk  if  ibie^ 

tji^  by  her, 

■I 

Fran,  How  heavily  the  sun  hangs  in  tlie 
dbuds,.— 
The  day  will  ne*er  be  done.  ,    ,  .. 

Fhr.  Oh,  lady,  thou  hast  pat    '  t .   . 
And  watch*d  the  western  clouds,  day  after  diqr, 
Grow  crimson  with  the  snn's  forewaiJL  and 

Each  day,  the  night  will  never  CQnie^yetjiiil|)it 
Hath  come  at  last,  and  so  it  wiH  ikgaln. 
Fran,  Will  it,  indeed  I  wiU. the  nighi^me 
at  last,  '     \       . 

And  hide  that  burning  sun,  and  sha^en^  eyes. 
Which  ache  with  this  red  light«— wUlcifurk- 
ness  come 

iDgFran9oise,feltthat  her  own  power    "At  last? 

over  him  was  endangered,  and  the         i**for.  Sweet  madam,  yes ;  and  aleep  will 
more  for  reason  of  the  rage  with  which  come: 

lie  had  visited  her  intrusion.  To  avert    ^ay,  shake  not  mournfully  your  head  at  nie,— 
that  evil— the  loss  of  her  imperial     Y*»^^  ^V^  ^^  ^e*^  J  ^^J^  "  brooding  in 


istate — she  had  called  Gonzales  to  her 
—and  asked  him  ^'  didst  ever  look 
upon  the  dead  ?''  Having  received 
a  satisfactory  answer,  she  commis- 
sions him  to  murder  the  girl  she  now 
bates  and  fears,  and  he,  on  being  told 
that  Fran9oi8e  is  betrothed  to  Laval, 
with  grim  joy  swears  to  do  the  deed. 


them. 

I'^ran,  Hot  tears  have  lain  in  them,  and 
made  them  heavy ; 
But  sleep— oh,  no !  no,  no !  they  will  not 

close  : 
I  have  a  gnawing  pain,  here,  at  my  heart : 
Guilt,  ihou  liest  heavy,  and  art  hard  to  bear. 
Fhr,  What  say  you,  madam,  gtdit ! 
Fran,  Who  dare  say  so ! 


"  Oonz,  Rejoice,   my   soul!  thy  far-off     ( /Stoy^in^  tip) 'Twas  pity, — ^meroy,— 'twas 


goal  is  won ! 

His  bridei— -all  that  he  most  doth  love  and 
live  for,— 

His  hearths  best  hope, — she  shall  be  foul  cor- 
ruption 

When  next  his  eager  arms  are  spread  to  clasp 
her! 

m  do  this  deed,  ere  I  go  mad  for  joy : 

And  when  her  husband  shall  mourn  over 
her 

In  blight  and  bittemeas,  HI  drink  his  tears ; 

And  when  his  voice  ahaUcall  upon  his  bride, 

m  answer  him  with  taunts  and  scorning 
fldbes. 

And  torture  him  to  madness :  and,  at  length, 

When  he  shall  deem  some  pewecutiug  fiend 
JBiUh  'scapei  ^^  heZI  to  cone  and  min 
him, 


not  guilt  \  and  though ' 
The  world's  fierce  scorn  shall  call  it  infomy, 
I  say   'twas  not!     Speak, — speak,— dost 

thou  ?     Oh !  answer  me  f 
Say,  was  it  infkmy? 

Fhr,.  Dear  lady,  you  are  ill ! 
Some  strange  distemper  fevers  thus  your 

brain. 
Come,  madam,  sufier  me  at  least  to  bind 
These  tresses  that  have  fallen  o'er  your  brow, 
JIAaking  your  temples  throb  with   added 

weight : 
Let  me  bind  up  these  golden  locks  that  hang 
Bishevell'd  thus  upon  your  neek.    '     '-'' 

Fran,  Out,  riper ! 
Nor  twine,  nor  braid,  ngwn  ihaB  t/fmkkeA 
Theve  k)ck9f    Oh !  rither  tMnr 'tinpB  off, 
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Upon  tliecommoneartb,  and  trsmple them, —     while  before   succeeded   in  finding 
~~       "         '     '  "  entrance  there  in  disguise  through 

means  of  Florise^  the  attendant  of 
Fran9oise>  and  has  concealed  himself 
behind  the  tapestry. 


am 


Heap  ifoa^  and  ashes  on  them,— tear 

thii% 
And  Oiiw,  mmI  thus!     Oh,  Floriac,  I 

mad! 
Distnwled !— out  alas  I  alas  I  poor  head  I 
Thou  acliaaf  lor  thy  pillow  in  the  grave, — 
Thy  dariraomp  oouch,— >thy  dreamless,  quiet 

M! 
Fhr*  These  frantic  passions  do  destroy 

tbeflDsdTes 
Willi  Aeir  ezeets,  and  well  it  is  they  do  so : 
Bikty  Tnadam^  now  the  tempest  is  overlaid. 
And  yon  are  eafaner,  better,  as  I  trust. 
Let  m»  Atreat  you  send  for  that  same  monk 
I  told  yon  of  this  mom :  he  is  a  leech, 
Learned  in  theory,  and  of  wondrous  skill 
To  keal  all  maladies  of  soul  or  body. 
Frtuu  Of  soul-- of  soul«-ay,  so  they'd 

hare  us  think: 
Boat  thou  beUere  that  the  hard  coin  we  pour 
hito  tkeir  ontstretcVd  hands,  indeed  buys 

ptfdon 
For  dl,  or  any  sin  we  may  commit? 
Doat  tho«  believe  forgiveness  may  be  had 
Thva  aaay  aheap,  for  crimes  as  black  in  hue 


Air.  Aa  what  ?  I  know  no  sin  whatever 
Tha  ehwdi's  minister  may  not  remit : 
As— ^hat  were  you  about  to  say  ? 

Fnm,  Gaaae  hither; 
ThinkVl  thou  a  heap  of  gold  as  high  as  Etna 
Covli  oofer  from  the  piercing  eye  of  heaven 
So  fcal  ft  crime  as— -as— adultery? 
Why  dent  dum  stare  thus  strangely  at  my 

wordsy 
And  answ^est  not? 

Fhr,  I  do  believe  indeed. 
Mot  an  the  treasury  of  the  wide  world. 
Not  all  the  wealth  hid  in  the  womb  of  ocean, 
Obb  raaaom  nn-.-ttOthbg  but  deep  repent- 


Awtere  and  lengthened  penance  .-frequent 


FroM. 


Tm  fobe! 
it  avail : 


I  know  it—these  do 


**  Enter  Francoise. 
'<  Frang*  Now,  ye  paternal  halls,  that  frown 
on  me, 
Down,  down,  and  hide  me  in  your  ruins — ^ha ! 
(^As   Laval   and   Gonzales   enter, 
Fkancoise  shrieks.) 
Lav,  My  bride  ! — ^my  beautiful! — 
Gonz,   Stand  back,  young  sir ! 
Lav,  Who  dares  extend  his  arms  'twixt 
those  whom  love 
Hath  bound  ?  whom  holy  wedlock  shaU,  ere 
long  ? 
Gonz,  The  stern  decree  of  the  most  holy 
church. 
Whose  garb  I  wear ;  and  whose  authority 
I  interpose  between  you ;  until  I 
Interpret  to  your  ears  the  fearful  shriek 
That  greeted  you,  upon  your  entrance  here : 
Look  on  that  lady.  Count  Laval,— who  stands 
Pale  as  a  virgin  rose,  whose  early  bloom 
Hath  not  been  gazed  on  yet  by  the  hot  sun ; 
And  fail' — 

Lav,  Oh,  how  unutterably  fair ! 
Gonz,  Seems  not  that  shrinking  flower  the 
soul  of  all 
That  is  most  pure,  as  well  as  beautiful? 
Lav,  Peace,  thou  vain  babbler !  is  it  unto 
me 
That  thou  art  prating? — unto  me,  who  have 
Worshipp'd  her,  with  a  wild  idolatry, 
Liker  to  madness  than  to  love  ? 

Gonz,  Lideed ! 
Say,  then,  if  such  a  show  of  chastity 
E'er  sat  on  lips  that  have  been  hot  with 

passion  ? 
Or  such  a  pale  cold  hue  did  ever  rest 
On  cheeks,  where  burning  kisses  have  call'd 
up 


To  MMwrt  ralwitlpsa  heaven  it  must  be  bribed. 
And  ytt  go  can  thy  priest;  I'll  speak  with 

kinu 
I  witt  eaal  off  the  burthen  of  my  shame. 
Or  ere  it  preaa  me  down  into  the  grave  I" 

Goimlesisiatroduced  to  the  penitent 
— M  tf  to  confess  or  to  murder  her. 
She  c— fooocs  her  sin^— and  now  he 
knows  kow  to  wring  and  stab  the 
hetti  of  tiie  man  on  whom  he  has  so 
lQm%  bwMd  to  wreak  his  revenge. 
Laml,  wko  has  retrieved  the  loss 
~  by  La^ilrec's  discomfiture. 


The  crimson  blood,  in  blushes  all  as  warm? 
Look  on  her  yet ;  and  say,  if  ever  form 
Show'd  half  so  like  a  breathing  piece  of 

marble.— 
Off  with  thy  spacious  seeming,  thou  deceiver ! 
And  don  a  look  that  better  suits  thy  state. 
Oh,  well-dissembled  sin !   say,  was  it  thus. 
Shrinking,  and  pale,  thou  stood'st,  when  the 

King*s  arms 
Did  clasp  thee,  and  his  hot  lip  sear'd  from 

thine 
Their  oath  to  wed  thy  brother's  friend? — 

Xav.'  Damnation 
Alight  upon  thee,  thou  audacious  monk! 
The  blight  thou  breath*st  recoil  on  thine  own 
h^; 

TldorkMUl  in  Italy  against     it  hath  no  power  to  touch  the  spotless  fame 

r  ntums  to  France,  and  flies     Of  one,  from  whom  thy  cursed  calumnies 
oiilko  wtati  of  love  to  the  Chateau    Hy  like  T«ho«nid&n^t&i»SteV--''^\  V^\'^^^^ 
de  Folx.    T%&  King,  too,  had  a  little  ba  \ 
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The  king  !  a  merry  tale,  forsooth  i 

Gonz,  Then  we 
Vnil  laugh  at  it,  ha !  ha ! — "why,  what  care  I  ? 
We  will  be  merry ;  since  thou  art  content 
To  laugh  and  be  a 

Z,av.  Frangoise — I — I  pray  thee 
Speak  to  me, — smile — speak,-»look  on  me, 

I  say — 
What,   tears !   what,  wring   thine   hands ! 

what,  pale  as  death ! — 
And  not  one  word— not  one ! 

Fr'ang.     (To   GonzaIes)     Oh   deadly 
fiend! 
Thou  hast  but  hastenM  that  which  was  fore- 
doomed. 
(  To  Laval)  My  lord,  ere  I  make  answer 

to  ihia  charge, 
I  have  a  boon  to  crave  of  you^-my  bro- 
ther— 
Xav.  How  wildly  thine  eye  rolls  !  thy 
hand  is  cold 
As  death,  my  Purest  love. 

Franf.  Beseech  you,  sir. 
Unclasp  your  arm ; — ^where  is  my  brother  ? 

Xao.  Lautrec?— - 
In  Italy  ;  ere  now  is  well  and  happy. 
JFhinc.  Thanks,  gentle  heaven !  all  is  not 
bitterness, 
In  this  most  bitter  hour.     My  Lord  Lava), 
To  you  my  faith  was  plighted,  by  my  bNt 

ther; 
That  fiuth  I  ratified  by  mine  own  vow.— 
Jmv.   The  oath  was  register*^  in  highest 
heaven. 

ThouVt  mine ! 

Frang,  To  all  eternity,  Laval, 
If  blood  cannot  e£Eace  that  damning  bond ; 

(Snatches  Ms  dagger  and  stabs  herself* ) 
Tis  cancelled,  I've  struck  hom&— my  dear, 
dear  brother !  [Dies, 

Gonz,  (aside,)  It  works,  it  works ! 
Lav,  O  horrible ! — she's  dead ! 

(Francis  rushes  from  his  conceal- 
ment at  the  word, ) 
Fran,  Dead ! 

(Laval  draws  his  sword,  and  turns 
upon  the  King,  who  draws  to  </e- 
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cious  and  insulting  destroyer.  The 
fine,  free,  generous,  and  brave  ^irit 
of  the  noble  youtb>  a  momenl.  before 
in  enjoyment,  as  he  believed,  (^  life's 
dearest  happiness,  love  and  glory, 
is  humiliated  by  sudden  aecesfr  of 
most  miserable  calamity  almost  into 
a  slave.  He  weeps  before  Ms  dead* 
liest  foe,  and  is  not  ashamed;  when 
Gonzales  says — ^"  Tears,  my  lord  ?" 
he  answers,  without  seeking  to  smite 
him  dead,  <'  Aye,  tears !  liiou  busy 
mischief  I"  And  on  learning  htfta 
Gonzales,  now  Garcia,  the  history  of 
his  revenge,  he  has  strength  of  soul 
but  to  say  mournfully,  not  fiercely, 

*^  These  were  my  fitther'i  iojiiriety  not 
mine, 

Remorseless  fiend  ! 

Cronz,  Thy  father  died  in  battle ;    > 
And  as  his  lands,  and  titles,  at  his  death. 
Devolved  on  thee,  on  thee  devolved  t|id 

treasure 
Of  my  dear  hate ;— I  have  had  such  re- 


Such 


venge 


f 


horrible  revenge! — thy  life,  thy 
noor. 

Were  all  too  little; — I've  had  thy  tears! 

I've  wrung  a  woman's  sorrow  from  thine 
eyos'. 

And  drank  each  bitter  drop  of  agony. 

As  heavenly  nectai*,  worthy  of  the  gods ! 

Kings,  the  earth's  mightiest  potentatesi 
hav3been 

My  tools  and  instruments :  you,  haughty 
madam, 

And  your  ambition,— yonder  headstrong 
boy. 

And  his  mad  love,— ^,  all  beneath  my 
feet. 

All  slaves  unto  my  will  and  deadly  pur- 
pose." 

The  Queen-Mother  cries,  **  Ho  I  lead 
out  that  man  to  instant  death ;"  but 
the  undaunted  Spaniard  accuses  and 


fend  himsdf,)  '''"'  wiiuauuMJu  i^ipiuimru  Bccuses  aua 

Lav.  Ha!  what  fiend  hath  sent  thee  here?    convicts  her  of  her  many  crimes, 

Down  !  down  to  heU  with  thee,  thou  damn'd     ^^  ^'  ^^l  ^?8*  ^"^  Y^^^U  °®^  "?"^" 


seducer ! 

Enter  Queek,  followed  hy  Altendants, 
Queen,  Secure  that  madman  ! 

(Part  of  the  Attendants  surround 
and  disarm  Laval.) 
Queen  (aside  to  Gonzales.)    Bravely 
done,  indeed ! 
I  shall  remember. — (aloud,)** 

Gonzales  enjoys  now  the  full  tri- 
umph of  his  revenge,  and  gloats  on 
the  agonies  of  Laval»  who,  humbled 
and  heart-broken,  has  hardly  power 
to  return  look  or  word  to  his  fero« 


derous  design  against  Frangoise; 
and  the  King,  seeing  his  mother's 
guilt,  commands  her 

"  Give  me  that  ring, 
Strip  me  that  diadem  from  ofF  thy  bf  oirs. 
And  bid  a  long  farewell  to  vanity! 
For  in  a  holy  nunnery  immurtd,      '     • 
Thou  shalt  have  leisure  to  nu^e  p«aee 

with  heaven. 

(  7b  Me  bodtf*)^And  iat  thct, 
Thou  lovely  dust,  all  pomp  and-  olrcRtm- 

stance  /,,., 

That  ^n  giM  detth  Bhidl  wi^  Um  t#  thy 

grave; 
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Thou  thalt  lie  with  the  royal   and  the 

proud; 
And  marble,  by  thedextVous  chisel  taught, 
Shall  learn  to  moarn  thy  hapless  fortunes. 

Lav.  No ! 

Ye  shall  not  bear  her  to  your  receptacles ; 
Nor  raise  a  monument,  for  busy  eyes 
To  stare  upon  :  no  hand,  in  future  days, 
Shall  point  to  her  last  home;  no  voice 

shall  cry 
*  There  lies  King  Francis'  paramour  !* 

In  life, 
Thou   didst  despoil  me  of  her;   but  in 

death. 
She's  mine !  I  that  did  love  her  so, 
Will  give  her  that  my  lore  doth  tell  me 

best 
Fits  with  her  £ftte>-^an  honotvable  grave : 
She  shall  among  my  ancestral  tombs  re- 
pose, 
Without  an  epitaph,  except  my  tears. 
Fran,   Then  now  for  war,  oh !  ill  to 

end,  I  fear, 
UsherM  with  such  dark  deeds  and  fell 

disasters ! 

\_Exeunt  Fravcis,  followed  by  the  Quexk 
and  Attendants  on  one  side,  and  La* 
VAL,  with  the  othersy  hearing  the  body. 

The  Tragedy  here  ends.  But  there 
is  a  fifth  act,  full  of  fine  description, 
in  which  is  fought  the  famous  battle 
of  Pavia. 

We  find  that  we  have  left  ourselves 
too  little  room  for  any  thing  like  a 
right  critique  on  this  admirable  pro- 
duction ;  and,  indeed,  after  so  much 
hear^moving  and  spirit-stirring  poet- 
ry, most  probably  our  readers  might 
turn  away  coldly  from  any  lengthen- 
ed remarks  of  ours  on  its  beauties  or 
defects*  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be 
allowed  by  all,  that  there  is  great 
grasp  of  intellect,  extraordinary,  in- 
deea,  in  so  young  a  person,  shewn  in 
Uie  handling  of  an  historical  subject 
of  such  magnitude  and  yariety,  and 
in  moulding  somewhat  complicated 
materials,  necessarily  of  difficult 
management^  into  cohesive  and  con- 
sistent form.  The  main  plot^  in  which 
the  Queen'MotheVf  Bourbon,  and 
Gonzales  figure,  is,  on  the  whole, 
planned  and  executed  powerfully 
and  skilfully;  and  the  under  plo^ 
as  we  may  perhaps  rather  inaccu- 
rately call  it,  in  which  the  Khiff  and 
Fran9oise  are  the  chief  parties,  hanffs 
well  together,  and  appertains  closely 
to  that  to  which  it  may  be  said  to  be 
subordinate.  Great  ingenuity,  at 
least,  Is  di^layed  in  the  union  of  the 


two  ;^  and  more  than  ingenuity  in  the 
way  in  which  the^  are  made  to  move 
on  together  towards  the  final  catas* 
trophe. 

Secondly,  the  characters  are  nu- 
merous, and  all  either  well  brought 
out,  or  distinguished  and  discrimi- 
nated by  a  few  happy  touches,  so  aa 
to  move  before  us,  creatures  imbued 
with  peculiar  life.  There  is  no  dim- 
ness or  faintness  in  the  colouring; 
and  whether  interesting  ar  other- 
wise, the  actors  stand  well  out  froni 
the  canvass,  and,  coming  or  going, 
do  their  work  directly,  with  energy, 
and  without  delay.  The  inferior 
personages  in  plays  are  often  lame 
and  halt— though  walking  gentle- 
men; but  not  so  here,  alwough 
some  of  them  have  but  little  to  do 
certainly,  or  say  either ;  nor  would  it 
have  mattered  much  had  ihey  never 
been  bom — either  by  their  mothers, 
or  the  muse  of  Miss  Kemble> 

Thirdly,  the  sentiments  and  de- 
scriptions, though  frequent,  are  al- 
most always  appropriate,  both  to  the 
characters  ana  the  situations,  and  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  too  eloquently  ex- 
pressed or  too  elaborately  pamted, 
the  besetting  sin  of  all  our  modem 
dramatic  poems,  which  therefore 
are,  for  the  most  part,  poems  and  not 
plays.  Many  of  the  sentiments,  too, 
are  in  themselves  fine  and  noble ;  and 
many  of  the  descriptions  extremely 
beautiful — proving  that  in  Miss  Kem- 
ble's  genius  there  is  a  rich  vein 
of  poetry-^-besides  great  dramatic 
power. 

But  the  prime  merit  of  the  play  is 
the  composition.  We  mean  thereby 
the  language  and  the  versification. 
The  structure  of  both  is  admirable — 

Suite  after  the  immortal  fashion  of 
le  great  old  masters.  Yet  it  is  no 
mimicry  of  their»«-4o  patch-work 
imitation.  Miss  Kemble  s  ear— and 
it  is  a  fine  one— is  tuned  to  the  music 
of  their  harmonious  numbers;  and 
she  uses  it  as  if  it  had  long  been  her 
familiar  speech.  It  flows  along  easily 
and  naturally,  as  well  in  the  humbler 
as  in  the  higher  moods;  and  some- 
times, when  the  passion  is  violent^  it 
f proceeds  with  a  powerful  and  head" 
ong  energy  not  far  short  of  the 
sublime.  It  is  on  her  command  of 
an  instrument  so  powerfol,  but -so 
difficult  to  wield  as  dramatic  blank 
verse  of  iVi^  \x\x^  wAVi^fiKvXKas^^-* 
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that  we  rely,  when  we  predict  that  ring  any  part  of  the  play  without 

she  is  destined  for  much  greater  contempt  and  abhorrence.    Such  a 

achievements.  crime  as  his  may  be  forgotten  as  we 

On  these  her  merits  it  would  be  read  the  history  of  a  man's  whole 
pleasant  to  us  to  expatiate,  and  to  life.  There  may  have  been  peni- 
Slustrate  them;  but  we  desire  to  say  trace,  remorsfe,  expiation;  but  we 
some  words,  not  on  her  defects,  but  see  him  here  before  us  only  as  a 
on  those  of  her  drama— and  care  not  selfish,  cruel,  and  unprincipled  se- 
lf they  should  assume  the  shape  of  ducer;  and  what  punishment  was  it 
advice,  which  will  at  least  be  taken  for  such  a  sin,  that  he  was  Uken 
kindly,  even  if  not  followed,  from  an  prisoner  at  Pavia?  But  there  is  no 
old  man.  connexion  shewn  or  hinted  at  be- 

Would  then  that  in  her  future  tween  the  violation  and  the  over- 
play b— and  we  trust  they  will  not  be  throw;  and,  indeed,  such  an  idea  Is 
few  nor  very  far  between — though  preposterous,  and  v:  as  not,  we  think, 
like  angel-visits-^Miss  Kemble  may  m  the  mind  of  the  fair  audior. 
choose  orcreate  heroes  and  heroines  .  Great  power  is  displayed  in  the 
of  a  nobler  nature*.  The  character  of  character  of  Gonzales — but  we  fear 
the  Queer^Mother  is  strongly,  and  it  is  not  a  character  fit  to  figure  in 
we  dare  say  ti'uly  drawn;  but  it  is  the  legitimate  drama.  We  presume 
odious  and  repulsive.  Strong  Intel-  not  to  say  what  is  natural  or  not 
lect  she  has,  and  strong  passions ;  so  natural  in  such  a  passion  as  revenge, 
while  wehat&wecannot perhaps  abso-  Yet  there  is  to  us  something  per- 
Iutelyde8pi8eher;but,whatisasbad  plexing  in  the  union  of  zeal  m  the 
or  worse,  the  haff,  in  her  lust  of  man,  cause  of  his  master,  Charles,  and 
might,-  and  muiraer,  inspires  us  with  his  hellish  hatred  of  Xdtuo/.  •  Yet 
disgust  There  is  no  grandeur  in  tliatmay  be  a  mistake  of  ours  or  a 
herguilt,asinthatof  C/^<emn6«^ra,  or  misconception;  but  we  almost  be- 
Medeay  or  Lady  Macbeth,  yet  her  lieve  it  is  no  mistake  of  ours  to  say 
disposition  is  aatruel;  and  had  j9(n<r-  that  Garcia  could  not  have  e£pe- 
hon  been  bribed  by  a  crown  to  wed  rienced  the  same  immitigable  pangs 
her,  the  life  of  her  son  would  have  of  murderous  revenge,  from  looking 
been  in  jeopardy.  The  cold-blooded  on  the  son  of  the  man  who  had  stained 
murder  of  Frangoisef  commanded  to  the  honour  of  his  house  by  the  «e- 
the  monk,  is  revolting ;  from  first  to  ducUon  of  his  sister,  as  if  he  had  h^- 
last  never  do  wb  for  a  moment  sym-  held  the  face  of  the  man  himself 
pathize  fully  with  one  emotion  by  black  with  the  guilt  and  the  insult, 
which  she  is  actuated ;  and  when  she  Yet  incomprehensible  creatures'  are 
is  doomed  to  be  immured  for  life  in  a  we  all,  men  and  women;  aad,  on 
convent,  we  hear  the  sentence  with  looking  down  at  his  feet,  we  see 
the  same  indifference  as  if  Lady  neither  hoofs  nor  claws  belonging  to 
Barrymore  were  about  to  be  sent  lago. 
once  more  to  Bridewell.  Even  Bourbon^s  self  might,  we 

Francis  the  First  is  not,  in  this  think,  have  been  made  a  nobler  re- 
drama,  a  kine  to  our  mind.  He  is  bel,  and  certainly,  before  he  Joined 
too  much  under  the  dominion  of  his  the  enemy,  a  higher  hero,  without 
mother.  'Xis  amiable  to  be  a  duti-  violence  to  tibe  truth  of  history  or 
ful  son,  but  a  full-grown  kin^  should  nature. 

not  be  in  leading-stiings.    We  can-  We  earnestly  hope,  then,  that  the 

not  ennoble  him  to  our  imagination,  heroes  and  heroines  of  her  future 

by  thinking   on   the   pageantry  of  plays  will  be  such,  with  all  their 

the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.    He  numan  frailties,  as  we  may  follow 

jousts   successfully^  with  Lautrec;  with  our  sympathies;  nor,  if  eo^ can 

but  we  hear  loud  cries  of  Oh  I  oh  I  oh  I  there   be  a  doubt  that  from  Miss 

affainst  his:  conduct  to  Fran^oise  de  Kemble's  genius  will  arise  far  niobler 

F(ux.    In  what  does  it  differ  from  creations,  and  worUiy  of  iminortal 

that  of  the  infamous  Colonel  Kirke  ?  admu'ation. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  him  du- 
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XPtt  A'fiK  STMnOim  KTAIKHN  IIEPINISrOMENAnN 
HAEA  KftTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

S. 

[  This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  PhoeylidtSi 

An  cMcient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  dayh  ; 

Mecming,  ^  'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbino  peoflb. 

Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple; 

But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  *tis^-^ 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes,] 

C.  N.  op.  Amht* 

SoEkB^^TAe  Blue  PatUiwr^Time^  Sim  t^  Cloche  Oecvpaiifmy  Wine^  Des' 
Mr/>  Ipc.  4fv^—P^e«eit<;  North,  T1CKX1SB9  Young  CrENTLBMAN. 

NORTH* 

"  ^rUMm  literature^  Hal,  is  all  venr  well  in  ita  way,  and  Maga  was  the  first 
periodical  work  in  thia  country  that  did  any  thing  like  justice  to  it.  She 
confined  not  herself  to  mere  cnticism,  but  gave  spedmeBS— translations  of 
nattf  of  the  finest  things  executed  in  the  finest  style  by  Ledchart»  Do 
^inoey>  Oyiies»  Blak,  Bfrs  Smythe,  Mrs  Busk,  and  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
nven  ctf  genius  and  erudition,  who  in  general  improved  upon  their  originals, 
Dfien  changing  geese  into  swans,  and  bariMloor  fowls  into  birds  of  Paradisci 

tickler. 
Skyme  years  having  elapsed  since  the  last  of  tiiose  articles,  I  begin  to 
%r0aiAe  more  freely  now,  rforih,  in  reliance  on  your  promise  to  afflict  the 
world  no  more  win  such  visitations. 

NORTH. 

They  were  indeed  severe. 

TICKLER. 

'  Yetsucfc  is  Uie  natural  buoyancy  of  my  spirits,  that,  even  during  ^os^ 
^iMaal  di^,  when  no  man  could  assure  himself  for  a  month  against  the 
Bliick  Vomit,  a  burst  of  sunshine  would  occasionally  make  me  happy  in  the 
fnidst  of  the  misery  of  all  your  readers ;  or  if  happy  be  too  strong  a  word, 
pleased  wiUi  life,  in  spite  of  the  liability  of  my  existence  to  the  embitter- 
moHft  breathed  from  the  conviction,  too  often  recurring,  that  Goethe  was 
not  yet  dead,  but  growing  more  grievously  garrulous  as  he  continued  to 
write  his  way  to  the  grave. 

TOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

i  beseech  you,  Mr  Tickler,  not  to  be  so  sarcastic  on  *^  The  Master.** 

TICKLER. 

'  Aye,  Aere  is  an  appellation  sufficient  to  sicken  a  horse.  He  has  little 
tre^ln  his  scholars,  for,  with  two  or  ^ree  brilliant  exceptions,  they  are 
sumphs. 

NORTH. 

It  is  iodeed  laughable  to  hear  obscure  and  muddy  dunces  acknowledge 
in  jargon  that  would  have  seemed  queer  even  among  the  builders  of  ^e 
Tower  of  Babel  on  the  day  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  obligations 
their  intellects,  forsooth,  aye,  their  intellects,  labour  under  to  the  ''  Illustri^ 
ous  Sage."  ^ 
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TICKLER. 

Old  Humbug.  Such  jargon  is  not  bo  laughable,  Kit,  asloathek)iiiei:'  T%e 
intellect  of  a  Fungus.  Thomas  Carlisle  I  excuse— he  is  entitled  to  be  crazy 
•—being  a  man  of  genius. 

NORTH. 

And  of  virtue — as  Cowper  said  of  his  brother—^  a  man  of  morals  and  of 
manners  too  I" 

TICKLER. 

But  oh!  sir,  the  Impudent  stupidity  of  some  of  the  subscribers  to  that 
Signet-Seal  J 

NORTH. 

Hopeless  of  achieving  mediocrity  in  any  of  the  humbler  walks  of  theii* 
native  literature,  the  creatures  expect  to  acquire  character  by  acquaintance 
with  the  drivel  of  German  dot£^e ;  and,  going  at  once  to  the  fountain-head, 
gabble  about  Goethe.  **  The  Master  T'^Yes — and  I  beseech  you,  Hid,  look 
at  the  flunkies. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

In  the,  soul  of  every  **  Sntish  man"  delight  in  his  own  country's  genius 
ought,  I  gran^  to  be  paramount ;  nor  can  I  comprehend  kow  idolatry 
of  Goethe  could  from  any  enlightened  mind  bamsh  worship  of  Shak- 
speare. 

NORTH. 

Superstition  sometimes  steals  into  consecrated  shrines,  Hal,  putting  to 
flight  religion. 

TICKLER. 

Oh !  the  old  Humbug  ! 

NORTH. 

Thomas  Carlisle,  my  lads,  has  a  soul  ^at  sees  all  that  is  ffood  and  great, 
beautiful  and  sublime,  in  the  works  of  inspiration.  And  Sid  Htimtag^  as 
you  rightly  call  him,  Tickler, — Goethe,— is,  you  know,  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary genius. 

TICKLER. 

I  know  no  such  thing.  North.  Millions  of  men  have  some  geniiM— mSioin 
sands  much-— hundreds  more — scores  great — dozens  extraordinary—**  the 
stars  are  out  by  twos  and  threes''  **  in  the  highest  heaven  of  invention*' — 
and  one  only— need  I  nantie  his  name — by  night  the  moon— by  day  the  sun 

— Shak— 

NORTH. 

Speare  ! 

TICKLER. 

Now,  why,  pray,  should  any  **  British  man,"  with  the  devotion  of  a 
di8ciple,.prefer  making  mental  pi^images  to  Weimai*,  rather  than  to  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon ? 

NORTH. 

With  Thomas  Carlisle  obvious  is  the  reason.  Shakspeai'e  has  been  long 
enthroned  in  instellation.    The  glory  of  Goethe  is  yet— 

TICKLER. 

Won't  do— won't  do— 

NORTH. 

Carlisle's  eloquent  eulogiums  on  the  Man  of  many  Medals— for  he  is  be- 
dizened, I  have  heard,  with  paltry  orders,  and  proud  as  a  Punch  of  knots 
of  ribban(k — shew  that  his  fine  mind  is  more  possessed  by  the  author  of 
Faust  than  of  Hamlet,  of  Charlotte  and  Werter  tiian  of  Cordelia  and  Lear. 
He  always  vtrites  as  if  'twere  impossible  to  be  ignorant  of  Goethe  afid  to 
know  Nature.  In  that  sphere  alone  wiH  his  mind  deign  to  move— nor  can 
you  deny.  North,  with  all  your  admiration  of  a  friend  so  admirable,  that 
he  cannot  conceal  his  pity,  perhaps  his  contempt,  for  all  whose  vision  is 
ieonfined  within  the  limits  miSote  hori^nm  of  Engiafi^  poetry. 

Enough,    No  man  need  be^  ttekoich^fy  whose  s|iritMliefefi^  Itfrreiii^t 

^at  ran^e,    Germany  cannot  be)a?*cl^mpia\MDi^-4<rt  ^  iMia«Mr->\b  ^get^LV 

ness^wjtb  England,    Set  Shakspeare  aside- 
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TICKLER. 

Sttppoie  thai  lie  had  never  been  bom!  Then  had  human  nature  not 
known  ^  how  di?ine  a  thing  a  woman  may  be  made." 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

**  Two  will  I  mention  dearer  than  the  rest, 
The  gentle  Lady  married  to  tlie  Moor." 

NORTH. 

^  And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  Lamb  I" 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Bless  Wordsworth  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  these  immortal  lines! 
They  link  him  with  the  poets  whose  divinest  creations  they  memorize— 
Shakspeare>  Spenser,  Words worth.-^Knowing  well  their  works^  I  can  recon- 
cile myself  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Goethe  ■ 

NORTH. 

"  The  Master"— 

TICKLER. 

Oh !  the  Old  Humbug ! 

NORTH. 

Setting  Shakspeare  aside,  think  of  the  Old  English  Drama.  What  has 
Germany  to  shew  in  compedtion  with  that  glory  of  the  golden  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess  ? 

TICKLER. 

Golden  days,  indeed — before  and  after  the  rise  of  the  Virgin  Queen  of 
the  West,  whom  none  but  dolts  despise,  because  she  was  not  so  Mr  as 
that  beautiful  Murderess—- 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Whom  she  beheaded. 

NORTH. 

Shew  me  the  German  Spenser—-— 

TICKLER. 

The  High  Dutch  Fairy  Queen. 

NORTH. 

The  German  Milton. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

KlopstoQk* 

NORTH. 

As  Coleridge  said,  '^  a  very  German  Milton,  indeed  I" 

TICKLER. 

A  German  Dryden,  or  Pope.  All  the  fire  of  human  passion  that  evei^ 
burned  in  all  German  bards,  concentrated  into  one  focus,  would  be  extin- 
guished by  one  flash  from  the  Fables  of  glorious  John ;  and  indulge  me  so 
far  as  to  imagine  for  a  moment  their  misty  metaphysics  glimmering  beside 
the  clear  common  sense,  an  ethereal  brightness,  that  pervades,  like  cloudless 
daylight,  the  noble  Essay  on  Man  I 

NORTH. 

Germany  has  never  had-— nor  ever  will  have — her  Ramsay,  her  Bums^ 
her  Blooraifield,  her  Hogg,  her  Cunningham,  her  Clare. 

TICKLER. 

Such  flowers  spring  not  from  her  sluggish  soil. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

**  Igneus  est  ollis  vigor  et  coelestis  orlgo." 

NORTH. 

<  These  are  the  representatives  of  the  genius  of  our  people.  Hie  ^  school- 
master is  abroad ;"  but  he  made  not  these  men.  They  are  Nature's  chll- 
dreBrr-and  she  gaye  them  an  education  such  as.  Saxon  never  had  by  the 

-      i        ■  TICKLER. 

Much  they  siay  and  n)ucb  they  sing  of  that  river.    Its  water  seems  to  in- 
duce a  drowsiness  unfavourable  to  poetic  dreams — and  I  should  be  slow  to 
avffsTM^  eenaideral^le  quantity  xrf  it.  to  get  Va\o  ^  V^^^  Xa^^^Vs^^til^^^ 
£»my  own  tipple.  In  greekt  quantiUeSy  \t  wou\4\l\\\  \3j^f»\«tfta<Sv^^i5^^ 
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NORTH.  .      .  ■    I  itpn:' 

Germany  has  nd  Crfebbct  There  is  not  suflicient  pwrfon  m,Mtm*lmev 
ordefs  ttt"  furnfeh  IrfabJciCtittiatter  for.oijio  sudb.taje  as,  th«Wj iai,ii*l**TOt 
irood  old msh  delighted,  so  full  at  tlocies,  in  tWr  liomelines9|.of  Atro^ticnr 
simple  tiiihos.  OT  what  variegated  texture,  rough  and  tough,  a^gted 
for  the  if^ar  ahd  tear  of  this  weary  work-day  world,  is  t^e  w^ioC  UWiia 
England,  that  it  could  furnish  such  patterns  to  such  a  poet  I  The  hero  of 
one  of  his  most  touching  tales  is  absolutely  a  tailor,  who,  I  beUe¥€^  s^rV^d 
his  time  with  Mr  Place. 

TICKLER.  .    .r;^     ;  } . 


No  Dong,  but  a  Flint 

The  Germans  admire  Byron. 

And  Scott 


NORTH* 

TICKLER. 

NORTH. 


All  right    But  do  they  understand  those  prevailing  poets?.  Not  they* 
Byron  they  imagine  mystical— which  he  never  is ;  and  of  all  his  worki9  ihey  • 
least  esteem  the  noblest  far,  Childe  Harold.    But  where  is  the  German 
Byron  ?  That  is  the  question.    Such  a  **  child  of  strength  and  state^'rr^they 
cannot  shew  among  all  their  nobles.    Vet  probably  Puckler  Muakaw  con-  < 
ceits  lliat  he  is  like  Don  Juan.  <  — 

TICKLER« 

There's  a  vulgar  beast 

NORTH.  ;   -K' 

Very. 

TICKLER.  :  .     -'  f.    ' 

Begotten— one  might  conjecture— by  some  grovelling  Irish  bog^ttKXtler  •■ 
on  the  foody  of  some  burgomaster's  Frow,  who  nad  shifted  in  her  wanton  > 
widowhood  from  Amsterdam  to  Vienna.  ^  '.-^ 

NORTH. 

The  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque  and  his  wife — I  mention  their  names 
with  the  utmost  kindness— are  all  that  Germany  has  got  to  shew  by  way  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott— they  are  her  "  mighty  magician." 

TICKLER. 

Like  a  bi^  boy  and  a  grown  girl  riding  on  sticks — equally  astride-— in  imik. 
tation  of  knights  at  a  tourney. 

NORTH. 

And  no  bad  imitation  either — the  cane  worthy  of  the  Cavalier— rand  <lie 
mop  a  palfrey  suitable  to  his  lady-love,  who  scorneth  a  side-saddle. 

TICKLER. 

Of  all  German  poets,  Schiller  is  the  best  His  Wallenstein  is  n  fine 
drama. 

NORTH.  . 

It  is ;  but  rather  the  work  of  a  mat  mind  than  of  a  great  genius.  His 
soul  was  familiar  with  exalted  sentiments,  and  beheld  the  grandeur  of  the 
character  of  him  he  chose  to  be  his  hero.  But  Schiller  hSa  not  a  creative 
ims^ination.  If  he  had,  it  at  least  gave  forth  few  products ;  his  muse  had 
to  toUow  the  muse  of  history;  and  even  then  had  power  given  to  her 
over  no  wide  range  of  events  or  variety  of  characters.  He  was  no  Shak- 
speare. 

TICKLER. 

With  more  philosophy,  he  was  in  other  respects  not  superior,  perh^e^  to. 
Otway  or  Rowe.  ..{. 

NORTH.  .      .  •.  ..  » 

And  in  many  respects  inferior  to  both  those  best  dramatists  or  our  middle 
tragic  school.  ■:.     (i 

NORTHi 

If  the  Germans  really  were  what  their  n^dst  eutt^sifutic  adminer^  imagine)  ■ 
them  to  bey  they  w6uld  irtfr^fe'  trnflsW^  fOKWt  pbikwo]]ihif:i4,.«f, 

poeta.    But  they  do  not    ^rtfltf'^^lJis  lyrical  V>aia«A%  w^  wtAfcHELwi  for 
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their  simplicity,  and  not  for  the  beautiful  pathos  in  which,  they  are.  steeped, 
like*tMe(s^4i^€e>ikr,  «b]rth6  ifiossy  stoiie,  half  hiddeA  U>  the  ^e ;'V  but^few 
haveiteirf^i^  tMu^iftratls  fi^m  th^  Eixufsion.  Cgs  pqetry  is  toe  true 
to  tmtirm' M  ttattn'^i;  t6  be  understood  by  the  disciples  of  <'  the  Master." 
He  id  W  liMgieiaii^^trt'has  no  deaMngQ  with  Uie  devil.  He  confines  himself 
to  eartH  aiia  jbreaven. 

"  ■  '■■''•'  ■  ■■  •■  TICKLER. 

Aad'l«a?e9th^  Gentleman  in  Black  to  George  Cruikshank. 

NOjaTH. 

His  angels  and  fiends  are  human  Thoughts  and  Feelings,  and  he  can 
awake  them  at  will  from  the  umbrage  of  the  old  Rydal  woods. 

TICKLER. 

Young  Gentleman  I  are  you  dumb  ? 

YOUNG  OBNTLBMAN. 

No,  sir — nor  deaf.  But  my  knowledge  of  German  literature,  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  is  but  slight — and  through  the  medium  chiefiy  of  translation — 
and  i  hope'that  I  know  when  it  is  my  duty  to  be  silent  To  listen  to.  such 
specikerSy  is  to  learn. 

"  'i  NORTH. 

We' have  a  host  of  illustrious  living  poets  besides  the  few  I  have  alluded 
to,  %Q^ithxn!tt  Germany  can  shew  no  equals^Soudiey,  Coleridge,  Camp- 
bell— 

TICKLER. 

We  are  their  superiors  out  and  out  in  criticism,  and  in  the  Philosophy 
of  Taste. 

NORTH. 

And  in  all  the  Fine  Arts,  except  music  There  they  excdr— why  or  where- 
fore I  know  not-— but  music,  tiliough  cdestial,  is  sensuous  rather  than  intel- 
lectuil)"or  moral,  and  is  a  mystery,  from  Handel  and  the  organ,  to  the 
black  servant  of  the  late  Sir  Michael  Fleming  and  the  Jew's  harp. 

TICKLER. 

The  Germans  are  dabs  in  Divinity. 

'•i   ■'.  .      •  NORTH. 

Yes— dabs. 

TICKLER* 

MkAaisHs  and  Eichhom  smd— — 

NORTH. 

Whish.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Isaac  Barrow,  and  old  South,  knew  more  "  of 
maniki^  tiature  and  of  human  life,"  and  of  the  Bible  which  is  the  Book, 
than  all  the  G^erman  Hieologians-^— 

TICKLER. 

That  ever  grunted. 

NORTH. 

I  call  upon  Thomas  Carlisle  to  contradict  Christopher  North  and  Timo- 
thy Hbkler; 

TICKLER* 

Heoe^t  And  then,  O  mercy!  what  shoals  of  silly,  shallow,  sbilly-shal- 
lyers  itk  all  the  inferior  grades  of  the  subordinate  departments  of  the  low* 
est  walks  of  literature  oV^tflo^  all  tJie  land;  flocking  annually  to  the  great 
fair  tk^tjtrpsit  to  deposit  their  spawn  upon  the  stalls  ! 

NORTH. 

A  flitter  of  spawn  that,  unvivified  by  genial  spirit,  seems  to  give  for  a 
tim^i  AM  of  ineffectual  crawl,  and  then  subsides  into  stinking  stiUness,  un- 
productive of  so  much  as  the  scriggle  of  a  single  tadpole.  I  shall  take  a 
sweeping  survey  soon,  in  a  series  of  articles— — 

'j!I>J»?>j': -M-f;  ■■•     •'.••^  .-.  '  ■  TICKLER. 

Oh  1  not  es  I  

OfnUii'^rttfaii  «^d:  -  Tn  Ma%i[d,  His^  'ijm  t^^^  done  8l  ^g;^^  ^^ 
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TICKLBR; 

I  iMck  BeiiUey,  PonMm,  and  Parr^  against  W<dfe»  Hejme^  a&d^Hasmtii. 
But  what  will  you  mdce  of  their  metaphjaicianS)  Kit^  SchelkBg;  Kani4«^ 

NORTH. 

Shew  that  they  are  as  mice  to  men,  when  compared  wiA  BMODyBerkeley, 
Locke,  Hume,  and  Reid,  whom  they  plunder,  rob,  murder,  and  in  vain  ixj 
to  bury  in  mud— — 

TICKLER. 

Come,  come,  we  must  loosen  the  tongue  of  this  younker.  Yet  it  may  he 
perilous  to  set  it  going;  for  good  listeners  are  sometimes,  when  solicited  to 
open,  interminable  talkers— and  we  sup  at  ten. 

NORTH. 

I  love  the  society  of  young  people.    What  is  your  i^e,  Had  9 

YOUNO  OBNTLEMAN. 

Twenty-one. 

NORTH. 

Youth's  glorious  prime.  Child— boy— lad-— youHi— man— all  in  one. 
Passions  keen  but  unpolluted — sensibility  sound  but  ddlcate— imi^nation 
bright  and  bold  as  an  angel's  wing— reason  strong  in  intuidon — the  light  of 
the  soul  tender  as  dawn,  clear  as  mom,  and  shining  more  and  more  unto 
the  meridfam  lustre  of  the  perfect  day.  Twenty-one !  and  you  and  %  Ti- 
mothy, both  entering  on  our—  -  •  ' 

TICKLER. 

Whish.    Curse  chronology  when  it  becomes  personal. 

NORTH. 

Thine,  O  Hal,  is  the  world  of  Hope— ours  of  Memory— the  dassslii^ 
lights  of  nature  all  are  thine— ours,  alas  I  but  the  pensive  shadows  I      ' 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

I  am  ambitious,  sir,  to  attempt  an  Essay  on  Hope  for  Maga  ■■  ■ 

TICKLSR 

Oh  I  Oh  I  Oh !  Sink  the  shop. 

NORTH. 

An  Essay  on  Hope  ?  First,  perhaps,  of  a  series — No.  I.  on  the  Passions  ? 
In  verse  or  prose  ? 

YOU  NO  GENTLEMAN. 

In  prose,  Sir. 

TICKLER. 

In  the  true  Blackwoodian  style— fall  of  the  splendida  vitia  of  the  au- 
thor-—• 

NORTH. 

Silence,  Tim. 

TICKLER. 

Of 

NORTH. 

Silence,  you  sinner. 

TICKLER. 


NORTHS 

Whish.  Let  me  suggest  a  few  hints,  Hal,  which  you  can  expand  and 
work  up  into  a  regular  philosophical  disquisition. 

TICKLER. 

Alas !  alas !  poor  young  gentleman  I  and  is  thine— with  its  fine,  free,  bold 
sunny  smile— me  foce  of  a  wretch  doomed  to  be-  ■  a  contributor  I  I  pity 
your  poor  mother. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  my  good  boy,  Hope  is,  as  David  Hume  I  believe  says,  though  I  for- 
get perhaps  his  precise  words,  Joy  alternating  with  and  overpowermg  Mis- 
trust. The  Joy  which  is  produced  by  the  possession  of  the  Grood,  Sy  the 
immediate  foresight  of  its  possession,  and  by  the  trusting  expectation,  is  es- 
fientia]]/ the  sattie  Joy»   J6  itw>t  0O|  my^  SOB  ? 
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YOUNG  GIKTLEMAN. 

I  oantiot  douM  it,  air.  Your  expliaiatioiis  o£  all  atalea  of  mindire  eqiiailjr 
perspicuous  and  profound.    I— — 

TICKI4ER. 
Socrates  and  Alcibiades ! 

NOSTH. 

Silence,  sir.  It  has  been  couunonlj  and  truly  said,  my  dear  boy,  that 
Hope  attends  us  through  life.  It  may  be  likened  in  this  respect  to  that 
supposed  good  GeniuB,  or  Guardiaa  Angel,  which  has  been  thought  to  be 
attached  to  erery  human  being  at  his  birth,  and  faithfully  to  accompany 
him  till  he  drops  into  the  grave. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

And  then,  sir, 

Hope,  with  uplifted  foot,  set  free  from  earth. 
Pants  for  the  place  of  her  ethereal  birth ; 
On  steady  wings  sails  through  the  immense  abyss, 
Plucks  amaranthine  flowers  from  bowers  of  bliss,. 
And  crowns- the  soul,  while  yet  a  mourner  here. 
With  wreaths  Uke  those  triun^>hant  spirits  wear. 

TIGKLRB« 

W^U  vectted,  Hal,  though  with  somewhat  <^f  a  sing-song,  after  the  lilting 
elocution  of  the  Lakers. 

NOaTH. 

So  should  such  poetry  be  said  a^d  Bttng**elevated  in  musical  modulation, 
in  which  the  harmony  of  tiie  verse  flows  sweetly  and  strongly  along,  like 
tlMi  composite  vmce  of  a  river  that  looes  not  the  undertone  o?  still  streams 
and  murmuring  shaUows  even  in  the  mellowed  thunder  of  its  water^Edls*^ 

TiCRLEE. 

Pretty  enough  image,  ajid  not  unillustrative — ^yet  if  sifted,  probably  non* 
sense.  What  are  you  glowering  at,  you  young  gawpus  ? 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Beg  your  pardon,  sir.    But  to  hear  such  a  word  applied,  even  in  jest, 


TICKLER. 

Downright,  absolute  ncmsense.  Have  you  the  vanity  to  believe,  lad,  that 
you  spout  like  the  Tweed  ?  I  would  have  you  to  know,  boy,  that  he  is  no 
Methodist  Preacher* 

TOUMG  GENTLEMAN  {smiling  through  a  bbtshJ) 

TI€;KLERi 

No  farther  apology,  child.  Your  style  of  recitation,  though  peculiar,  is 
n'ot  unpleasant-— like  ^e  drone  of  the  bagpipe.  But  remember  that  there 
are  other  kinds  of  music  besides  the  Coronach.  The  lays,  though  solemn, 
were  not  lugubrious — liker  a  h3rmn  than  a  dirge — yet  you  wailed  them  as 
if  at  a  funeral. 

NORTH. 

He  recited  the  lines  like  a  young  poet—*'  most  musical,  most  melan* 
choly,"— like  a  nightingale  singing  to  the  stars. 

TICKLER. 

Meanwhile  I  shall  replenish  the  jug. 

NORTH. 

Hope  is  often  spoken  of,  my  dear  Henry,  as  the  chief  good  of  life,  with- 
ovti which  it  would  be  miserable,  since  there  is  so  little  of  actual  good 
given  to  it;  so  little  in  possession ;  but  Hope,  the  promiser  of  good  never 
or  seldom  realized,  beguiles  us  of  our  real  cares,  and  blesses  us,  it  is  said, 
with)  at  deiufliFe- happiness. 

-Thinugaa-  •  ■ 

But  believe,  on  the  word  of  an  oUl^naniMlQi  AAa  \a  ^«^  %aDdLV3tt^S^Bk«Sb(^ 
doctrine,    Tbia  life  is  full  of  enjoyment,  Ha\,  to  tixo^ft  vi\tfi  ^<^ u^XQASiNJt^^ 
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cDJoymcnt  by  restless  and  intense  desires.  But  it  is  trujB  Aat  ^qj^^'i^fetfi 
from  us  much  of  the  calamity  of  life— sometimes  by  a  goldetifliisfc^-^ 

TICKLER  (bruising  the  lumpsJ)    .  ,  ,,,^ ,   ^-i 

Which  is  any  thing  but  a  Scotch  one. 

Yet  this  is  not  so  much  by  nursing  in  us  fallacious  expec(!aiti<>fii&>  di'by 
true  anticipations,  speaking  generfdly,  of  the  longed-for  Future. 

TICKLER. 

True  it  is,  and  of  verity,  that  Hope  meddles  not  with  the  Past. 

NORTH.  ij    .  / 

She  does.  She  brightens  her  to-morrows  with  the  sunrises  of  jester^ 
days 

TICKLER. 

A  commonplace  truth  in  queer  apparel^like  a  sumph  at  a  masquerade 
in  the  character  of  a  sage. 

NORTH. 

Some  minds  perhaps  there  are,  my  son,  but  yours  I  know  is  npt  among 
the  number,  that  are  fed  chiefly  on  fallacious  hope.  They  are  beut'mth 
eager  and  passionate  desire  on  some  object  which  is  hardly  within  their 
reach,  and  make  it  the  chief  or  sole  purpose  of  their  life.  Their  pleawe, 
perhaps,  is  more  in  desire  than  enjoyment,  and  the  hopes  which  lead  uiem 
on  they  do  not  attain.  They  pursue  a  preternatural  chase,  in  which  j^^- 
toms  dance  before  their  eyes,  and  elude  their  grasp.  This  chase  is  hghtly 
compared  to  the  race  of  a  child  pursuing  the  rainbow.  ,• 

TICKLER. 

I  remember  having  more  than  once  catched  a  rainbow ;  onie^  ijo.  parti- 
cular, that  appeared  to  arch  half  the  Highlands.  By  a  dexterous  Cjpivii^r- 
march,  I  cut  it  off  from  the  sea,  and  turned  it,  towards  the  evening,  mto 
Glenco.  I  caught  it  on  the  cliff,  and  by  the  clutch  disturbed  a  sleepiDg 
eagle,  who,  witn  a  crash  of  wings,  had  nearly  driven  me  into  lliat  black 
pool — before,  with  a  calm  sugh  majestically  oversailing  the  woods  of  Ital- 
lehullsh,  he  vanished  in  the  sunset  beyond  the  rim  of  the  sea. 

NORTH. 

Tim  ! — But  these  surely  are  a  small  portion  of  human  kind.  And  ev^n 
to  these,  if  the  whole  play  and  power  of  their  minds  could  be  discovered  and 
analyzed,  it  would  appear  that  though  brighter  objects  which  have  captiva- 
ted their  ima^natioD,  are  of  this  nature,  unrealized,  and  leading  thfepi  on 
with  all  illusion  of  hope,  yet  that  to  them  too,  insubordinate  forms,  and  in 
the  continual  process  of  life,  Hope  serves  as  a  spring  of  energy,  hot  by  its 
delusive  and  aistant  allurements,  but  by  constant  anticipations  constantly 
realized.  For  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  one  great  unattainable  object,  how 
many  thousand  subordinate. objects,  my  dear  boy,  are  attained!  each  of 
them  inspiring  the  spirit  with  its  own  delight !  Is  it  not  so  ? 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

I  am  sure  it  is  so,  sir. 

NORTH. 

It  is  of  .importance,  Henry,  to  know  this— that  you  may  not  regard  this 
glorious  principle  in  one  of  its  aspects  only,  as  the  child  of  Imagination  and 
Passion,  when  it  shews  to  the  soul  dazzling  possibilities,  and  calls  on  the 
human  bein^  with  all  his  powers  along  his  destined  patli  in  the  world,  and 
forget  its  daily  and  assiduous  service,  when  it  urges  on  and  sustains  the 
heart  at  every  moment  with  immediate  expectations  justified  by  reason  in 
their  joy.  I  speak  this  to  you,  young  man,  for  I  see,  nor  am  I  sad  to  see  ity 
that  thou  art  an  enthusiast 

TICKLER,    {emptying  his  tumbler.) 

Nay — that  old  proser  must  not  have  all  the  talk.  Is  it  not  Hope,  my  boyi 
that  commits  the  seed  to  the  earth,  that  rejoices  in  the  sun  and  shower,  and 
watches  over  the  growing  harvest?  That  sees  the  braird  in  the  sejfed— |^the 
sheaf  in  the  bVairct^afid  in  the  sheaf  the  quartern  loaf  surrounded' mliis 
sovei^eighty  by  his  tiTOtitittjr  rOllfe  ? 
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NORTH. 

Is  it  not  Hope  that  freights  the  vessel,  and  long  afterwai'ds  looks  into  the 
sky  for  t!^  winds  that  are  to  fill  its  homeward  smls  ? 

TICKLER. 

'Tis  your  turn  soon,  Harry — ^tip  us  a  touch. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  {bashfully.) 

Is  it  not  Hope  that  plies  the  humblest  trade  which  earns  bread  for  human 
lips? 

TICKLER. 

Good. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  (more  boMly,) 

Not  Hope  distant  and  fallacious,  but  present  and  sustaining,  still  fulfilled 
and  rarely  deceived — the  calm,  rational,  solacing  forethought  of  prosperous 
success,  of  good  speed  granted  to  present  toil,  we  vital  spirit  of  homely  in- 
dustry — the— the— 

TICKLER. 

Stop^don't  stutter. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

The  song  of  the  heart  which  beguiles  the  hours  of  labour,  and  like  the 
lays  of  the  lark  more  joyful  the  nearer  heaven. 

TICKLER 

Nprfli— my  old  boy  ?    Eh?  •    * 

NORTH. 

Wttll-Harry? 

-  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

The  poor  man  sees  his  wife's  and  child's  face  before  him  in  his  solitary 
toils— -in  the  silent  thoughts  of  his  unrelaxlng  employment — ^while  they  are 
pr^i^aring  his  meal  for  mm  in  his  cottage,  and  the  little  one  is  about  to  take 
ft'  to  her  father  in  the  field  during  the  midday  hour  of  rest — and — and— 
Hope*— • 

'  NORTH. 

T^fi— my  dear  boy-^- 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Is  religion,  as,  with  the  pretty  child  sitting  beside  him  with  the  basket  on 
her  lap,  he  blesses  ere  he  breaks  the  bread,  and  includes  her  and  her  mo- 
ther ill  his  prayer. 

TICKLER. 


Av^,  there  is  something  very  touching,  my  laddie,  in  the  thought  of  the 
ciiilaren  of  poor  people,  sons  and  daughters,  separated  from  their  parents 

lamuigs, 

NORTH. 


in  very  early  life,~and  working  far  off,  perhaps  on  very  small  wages,  laying 
by  a  litUe  pose,  even  out  of  such  eamuigs,  to  help  them  in  their  old  ag( 


What  an  exquisite  line  that  is,  in  the  *'  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  and  how 
the  heart  of  Burns  must  have  burned  within  him,  as  the  feeling  was  parent 
to  the  thought,  and  beautified  the  vision  of  the  cottage-girl,  that  will  live 
for  ever  in  that  simple  strain, 

"  And  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee  I" 

TICKLER. 

,  Hope  trims  the  student's  midnight  lamp. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Rocks  the  cradle, 

north. 
I^ig9  the  grave. 

TICKLER. 

AvA  into  each  successive  tumbler  drops  the  sugar-^plump  after  plump 
—just  80.    (mingles,) 

;--,..  north. 

pL  jt^  jiew  of  human  life,  the  natfire  of  Hope  may  be  said  to  be  this— 
il^Vnf^^^^depieiMWt  for  all  issues,;  partl]jr  on  himself,  and  partly  on  unpom- 
mfu^(M^{eye^ts;.ke  lias,  therefqre,  in, his  .own  true  and  good  exertion  a 
ffround  or  trust,  and  in  the  uiicertainty  of  .all  \x\iTiVVQ^  !&n«sx\;^  ^  ^^\»v^  ^ 
lear;  hence  his  always  ^uctuating,  yet  Btitt  Tiaiiftg  uo^^— ^Jfefc  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
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the  tide,  where  every  wave  that  advances  falls  back,  and  yet  the  waters  still 
swell  on  the  shore^  '        'i-^i-i    - 

YOUNG  OINTLEMAN. 

Sometimes,  sir,  the  soul  seems  to  todf  tike  theseaHumcl^^GoId^hlieaiiVttid 
desolate ;  but  in  «  few  hours  it orerfiows  with  joy, joBtaB dDea;tkii!l'l»y, 
when  the  tide  has  again  reached  the  shell-wreaths  on  the  silvery  shore, 
— and  on  the  merry  music  of  the  breakhig  billows  tiie  sonny-sailB'of  ioog- 
absent  ships  are  seen  coming  homewards  from  the  main.  >-<':•. 

NORTH. 

Ye9«-just  so,  my  young  Poet.  And  as  thou  art  a  young  Poet,  tbongih  I 
have  seen  none  of  thy  verses,  what  sajrestthou  of  tiiat.Hope  whidi  ii  mere 
airy  and  iUnsive;  that  visionary  Hope  which  adorna  the  diatonoe'^f  Mfe, 
filling  the  mind  with  bright  imagery  of  unattainable  good^  promkinf  grali* 
fication  to  desires  which  cannot  be  realised  ? 

YOONG  GENTLEMAN. 

I  fear  to  speak^  love  to  listen. 

NORTH.  ■  ..'  . 

And  I,  Hal,  am  on  the  verge — I  know— I  feel  it— of  garrulous  old  age. 

TICKLBR. 

Which  verge?  .    .  :  ^/  .        . 

NORTH. 

The  mind,  my  son,  cannot  rest,  for  it  was  not  made  to  rest^  in  nudities. 
It  lives  on  the  Future  even  more  than  on  the  Present.  It  lives  by  Hope 
even  more  than  enjoyment.  How  then  shall  Reason  confine  f^Mb  spirit 
which  is  to  live  in  the  future,  to  the  unknown  realities  even  of  Ite  ftitore  ? 
It  cannot— -we  must  hope  beyond  the  truth. 

TICKLER. 

Don't  puzzle  the  boy.  North. 

NORTH. 

I  am  not  puzzling  the  boy,  Tickler.    Am  I,  Hal  ? 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Not  yet,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Why  flies  the  mind  into  the  future  ?  Because  it  is  an  escape  fironi  liie 
present.  The  mind  is  thereby  relieved  from  the  immediate  consciousness  of 
all  bitterness,  restraint,  irksomeness,  disappointment,  sorrow,  fear,  which 
may  be  in  the  present.  And  that  is  one  reason,  strong  as  a  storm,  to  drive 
the  mind,  on  the  wings  of  hope,  soft  as  a  dove's,  bold  as  an  eagle's^  into  Ae 
future.    « 

TICKLER. 

Speak  plain,  Christopher.  Remember  you  are  not  a  young  poet»  but  an 
old  proser. 

NORTH. 

Another  reason  is,  my  dear  boy,  that  the  whole  of  life  which  is  yet  unact* 
ed  and  uncertain,  lies  in  the  future.  Man  looks  on  that  part  of  his  life 
which  is  yet  before  him,  as  a  gamester  looks  on  the  remaming  throws  of 
his  game. 

TICKLER. 

Aye — what  shall  the  hours  bring  forth  ?  From  the  bosom  of  futurity 
Fortune  throws  her  black  and  white  lots. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

How  throbbed  my  little  heart  with  hopes  and  fears. 
To  learn  the  colour  of  my  future  years  I 

TICKLER. 

There  again — why  you  drawled  that  like  a  Presbyterian  precentor  giving 
out  the  lines  of  a  psalm. 

NORTH. 

The  past  is  over,  and  has  less  than  imagination  and  desire ;  but  tke  fu- 
ture is  yet  uiideleniiiiM4  ttid  is  equal  to  their  largest  measure*  With 
whatever  pasedon,  thervforo,  Oh  I  Hal  I  thy  soul  hangs  upon  this  life,  with 
that  passion  will  it  hang  on  tha  yet  undecided  future. 
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TIGKLKR. 

So  must  it  be  with  all  men — to  their  grand  climacteric* 

NORTH. 

Dons  iM  long  for  tiiese  pleasures  which  fortune  may  giro  ?  Then  he  looks 
into  thai  future  which  is  still  under  the  dominion  of  fortune. 

TICKLBR. 

Does  he  desire  that  good  which  depends  upon  himself — his  own  achieve- 
ments, his  own  virtues  ?  He  will  look  into  that  future  which  he  can  fill 
wiUi  his  powers,  because,  Hal,  and  Kit,  there  is  no  reality  there  to  give 
him  the  lie.  But  in  the  present  he  meets  with  many  things  to  make  him 
sing  small — and  for  my  single  self,  gents,  I  confess,  that  though  six  feet  four 
on  my  worsteds,  on  looking  back  on  the  Timothy  of  the  past,  he  seems  di- 
minished to  his  head,  a  Pech  among  the  pigmies. 

NORTH. 

Then  think,  my  excellent  young  friend,  that  all  present  action  tends  to  the . 
future.  It  springs  up  and  ripens  in  the  future.  In  itself  the  present  is 
nothing ;  it  is  subservient  only  to  the  years  to  come, 

TICKLBR. 

Alas  I  alas !  North — methinks — me  feels — that  my  whole  life  has  been 
but  a  disconnected  series  of  broken  fragments. 

NORTH. 

So  oft  do  I.  But  in  the  presence  of  this  eaglet  here,  my  youth  is  mo- 
mentarily restored,  and  like  a  swan,  whose  plumage,  though  tempest-proof, 
ia  yet  softer  than  the  snow,  I  seem  to  have  alighted  from  some  far-off  clime 
OH' the.  bosom  of  a  pellucid  stream,  winding  away  from  its  source  among  the 
mountains,  till  the  region  around  iprows  magnificent  with  forest-woods. 

TICKLER. 

Said  you,  sir,  a  swan  ? 

NORTH. 

No  sneers,  sir ;  original  sin  never  seems  so  baleful  as  in  a  sneer.  Adam 
did  not  sneer  till  long  after  the  fall.  Not  till  he  had  outlived  both  remorse 
and  penitence,  did  the  old  sinner  grow  satu'ical. 

TICKLER. 

I  UMsnt  no  offence,  and  ask  your  pardon. 

NORTH. 

Granted.  We  speak  of  man,  my  dear  Timothy,  as  discontented,  and  re« 
vile  him,  because,  when  the  time  of  enjoyment  is  come,  he  still  looks,  as 
before,  into  Ae  future.  Why,  I  say  to  you,  Hal,  that  is  the  nobleness  of 
his  nature.  He  is  a  being  of  action ;  and  every^  step  of  his  progress  only 
discovers  to  him  wider  and  farther  regions  of  his  action  lying  outstretched 
Wore:  him,  still  or  stormy  as  the  sea. 

TICKLER. 

I  wonder  how  many  thousand  times,  during  our  innumerable  Noctes, 
you  have  taken  in  vain  the  name  of  Neptune. 

NORTH. 

II  don't  matter.  Ye8,.my  fine  young  fellow,  man  can  measure  the  present, 
but  he  always  feels  that  on  the  present  the  unmeasured  future  rests.  To 
him,  a  beinff  of  powerful  and  ever-e^arging  action,  the  hour  ministers  to 
the  years.    In  the  moment  he  thinks  for  eternity ! 

TICKLER. 

You  have  proved  your  point,  Kit.  Man's  real  action,  you  have  shown, 
and  well  too,  even  eloquently,  by  its  own  necessary  tendency  and  nature, 
carries  the  mind  into  unreal  futurity.    What  say  you  to  all  this,  younker  ? 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

I  listen  with  delight. 

NORTH. 

Once  carried  into  the  future,  are  there  not  reasons  enow  why  the  mind 
shouM:  befieve  in  impossibilities?  What  shall  bind  down  its  belief?  It 
aeeke  enkif^ement^  Hcre^>  in  tlus  walsing  woik-^4ay-world  of  ours,  we  are 
hanihledift«ur  will.  It  ia  subjected^not  predominant.  Bui: from  that 
thraldom  we  take  refuge  in  the  free  DmbouEaded  fuVas^  TV^xc^'w^r  «3H^\ft^ 
owr  firtuea  without  our  frailties;  there  we  can  w^i:\q\xk  ^Q^^x^^'t^KX^Kt^^ 
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by  our  weaknesses ;  there  we  can  mould  even  the  capriciousness  of  fortune 
and  the  course  of  events  to  our  will;  there  we  can  act  and  coinnuuid  suc- 
cess ;  there  we  can  wish,  and  sure  is  the  eonsumnuition ;  tbl^re  iifc^  We  lords 
indeed  of  our  own  Ufa  and  our  own  destiny ;  and  thar^  tb/nf  vhltiR  dH  |[or- 
geous  thrones  of  atate,  oyershadowed  by  immortal  laidvli. 

TiGKLiR.— (7V> /fa/ afftd!?.) 
Cut 

NORTH.  ^  ''  ' 

Thus  the  mind  for  its  own  wilful  gratification,  my  dear  youitt  friend, 
overleaps  impossibUity ;  it  has  power  given  to  it  over  the  future— nt  viei  it 
lavishly  for  its  own  delight — and  in  the  into:dcation  of  — — ^ 

TICKLER— (*0«0  voce,). 

Yes— cut  to  a  moral. 

NORTH. 

What?  what  if  this  be  carried  to  excess  ?  Yet  is  it  to  a  certain  degree 
unavoidable — and  I  fear  not  to  say  to  you.  Hall,  necessary ;  for  tlie  know- 
ledge of  that  which  will  be,  would  often  crush  the  heart  with  its  own  werth- 
lessness  and  impotence.  The  knowledge  of  that  which  is  pcMmiblei  would 
be  premature,  and  blighting  wisdom. 

TICKLER. 

Dangerous  doctrine.  North,  thus  infused  into  the  ardent  spirit  of  tn  en- 
tliusiastic  youth. 

NORTH. 

No — safe  and  salutary.  Let  the  young  heart,  I  say,  strive  awhile  with 
impossibilities ;  and  do  the  utmost  for  itself  that  nature  will  permit  It  is 
only  by  hoping  beyond  nature,  that  it  can  ever  reach  at  last  to  Ae  ittmost 
grandeur  of  nature. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Yes,  sir;  thus  may  it  be  said  that  the  soul's  first  reason  for  hoping  beyond 
possibility  is  the  force  of  its  own  great  desires. 

TICKLER. 

As  the  old  cock  crows,  the  young  chick—— 

NORTH. 

Aye,  Hal ;  and  the  second,  my  dear  lad,  is  its — Ignorance.  For  how 
should  it  know  these  limits  ?  That  is  what  it  has  yet  to  learn.  It  may  err 
as  much  in  anticipating  as  in  overlooking  them ;  it  may  imagine  inijpoeubi- 
Hties  where  they  do  not  exist.  It  may  yield  to  difidculties  which  U  might 
have  overcome.  The  future,  oh  I  thou  enlightened  lad!  is.  In  thetrtbest 
sense  of  the  word,  uncertain ;  for  not  only  are  the  events  which  mky*  be 
dealt  to  us  unknown,  but,  Hal,  the  measure  of  our  powers  is  undeter- 
mined, till  we  exert  them ;  they  are  greater  or  less  by  our  own  act ;  and  by 
that  mystery  of  mysteries,  our  own  free  will. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

It  makes  me  happy,  sir,  to  hear  you  own  that  creed. 

NORTH. 

It  makes  me  happy,  Hal—for  I  loved  your  father— to  see  tliat  thy  soul, 
my  dear  boy,  is  alive  to— Admiration. 

TICKLER. 

What  do  you  mean,  old  man  ? 

NORTH. 

Admiration,  Timotheus,  is  an  act  of  the  understanding;  but  of  the  un- 
derstanding acting  in  concert  with  various  emotions. 

TICKLER. 

Umph* 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

I  do  indeed  devouUy  trust  that  my  mind  will  never  be  induced  to  think 
and  feel  on  the  prbidple  of  **  Nil  admirari.'* 

NORTH. 

It  does  my  heart  good  to  look  on  the  open  and  glowing  countenance  of 
a  youth  with  thv  ettdowmenti»  Hal,  about  to  start  on  the  career  of  rejoi- 
cing life.  Vividly  doat  thoa  feel  now,  my  son,  that  man  is  a  being  placed 
Ja  the  midst  of  a  $y$tem  prdldned  hy  diylnQ  wisdom  «iad  ^oodnfits^  Inhabit- 
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ing  a  world  full  of  wonder  and  beauty,  which  in  every  part  is  indeed 
but- a  manifestation  to  human  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  in  which 
it  WM  niad^  Wheq,  therefore,  he  opens  the  eye  of  hia  understanding  to 
reeeive  the  impressions  that  will  flow  in  upon  him  from  all  surrounding 
things,  from  works  so  framed  it  is  that  all  these  impressions  come. 

TICKLER. 

Beware  of  preaching,  Kit. 

.       .  NORTH. 

But  to  fit  him  for  such  contemplations,  Hal,  are  given  him,  not  only 
senses  to  perceive,  and  intellect  to  comprehend,  but  the  faculties  of  delight 
and  admiration,  without  which  sense  and  intellect  were  vain. 

TICKLER. 

Are  you,  sir,  the  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  ? 

NORTH. 

I  wish  I  were.  This  is  the  source  from  which  the  nobler  delight  of 
knowledge  springsr-admiration  blending  in  all  unpolluted,  unper verted 
minds,  with  the  impressions  of  sense,  and  the  workings  of  intellectual 
power — a  spirit,  my  son,  which  may  it  live  vivid  and  inviolate  in  thy 
bosom  to  thy  dying  day  I 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

As  I  am  sure,  sir,  it  will  in  yours — and  glorify  to  your  closing  eyes  the 
last  setting  sun. 

NORTH. 

(Grood  lad.  He,  Hal,  who  resolves  by  powerful  agencies  the  combinations 
of  bodies,  and  forces  their  elements  to  discover  themselves  to  his  sight;  he 
wfib  lays  bare  with  delicate  anatomy  the  structure  of  an  insect's  wing ;  and 
he  who  compasses  and  scans  in  thought  the  motion  of  vi^orlds ;  he,  too,  who 
surveys  the  soul  of  man  with  all  its  passions  and  powers,  and  learns  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  the  moral  world,  all  are  led  on  by  the  same  wonder 
blending  with  their  knowledge ;  the  admiration  of  beauty  and  of  wisdom 
exalts  their  intelligence,  and  science,  poetry,  and  piety,  become  one,  in  that 
mood  which  makes  us  feel  our  connexion  with  our  native  heaven. 

TICKLER. 

You  must  be  the  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm. 

NORTH. 

yf.eji — I  am—- and  of  the  Saturday  Evening — two  noble  productions.  Who, 
Htilf. hat  heard  the  deeds  of  his  country's  heroes  told  in  the  rudest  simplest 
pnrajie?  ,  Who  has  ever  read  the  tale  of  some  gallant  crew  sailing  on  bold 
^if^bvery  through  unlcnown  seas,  or  of  humble  good  men,  cheerfully  bear- 
ing a  bard  lot,  contented  while  they  could  impart  wisdom,  virtue,  or  suc- 
cour under  hard  necessity  to  the  wants  of  others  ?  Who  has  ever  con- 
templated high  qualities  of  any  kind  in  the.  Aiinds  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
not  known — as  you  have,  my  bright  boy,  many  million  times — that  emo- 
tion of  admiration  with  which  the  mere  coiiception  of  excellence  is  formed, 
and  that  transport  of  sympathy  and  love  which  attends  it  ? 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

'Tis  kindled  now,  sir,  by  your  noble  words. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  Hal,  with  no  other  spirit  leading  you  along  but  your  mind's  gene- 
rous admiration,  you  feel,  I  know  you  do,  the  transport  of  affection  towards 
one  and  then  towards  another  of  those  great  creatures  whose  works  have 
guarded  their  memory  from  oblivion.  Now  towards  some  sa^e  who  for- 
sook the  splendours  of  this  world  to  devote  his  soul  to  the  meditative  dis- 
covery of  truth,  and  his  life  to  impai'ting  it  in  his  precepts  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  dark  and  bewildered  men ;  now  towards  some  warrior,  whose  great 
soul  gustdned  the  fortunes  of  his  country  on  his  single  arm,  and  whose 
courage  and  achievements  were  equal  to  the  weight  laid  upon  them ;  now 
to  hii||^,whofl|e  genius. reared  temples  ftnd  statues  ennobling  the  land,  or 
wh'dse.Votce'sung  the  deeds  to  which  the  land' had  dven  birth;  now  to 
Bokne  mighty  ruler,  who  swayed  tl^e  apirits  of  a  fierce  mtnicta.Wft  \sa*Kss^\s^ 
the  wiaoom  of  hia  controlling  will ;  rfOwto  sotnft\«w^NW>^V^VS\.^^Y^- 
press  of  his  own  mind  on  that  of  bis  people*,  uovi  Xo  ^wckfe  wiSffit^^"^^ 
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riffhteoiii  6Miie,  wlio  counted  his  life  nothing  in  comparisoti  with  lii«t  pun 
good  for  whidi  be  cheerfully  resigned  it;  to  all  theie^  thou^  O  Hil,  doit 

Sve»  by  turiMi  tbf  love  and  the  transport  of  tfajr  deabre,  bectuaeao  aUr4oei 
jr  soul  aire  its  paasionate  admirati<MU 

ttCEUIR* 

Now,  draw  your  breath,  and  permit  me  to  attempt  a  slight  sentfanent.  It 
is  by  this  principle,  North,  that  examples  have  their  power*  They  are  pic- 
tures that  speaJc  to  admiration,  and^  through  admuration,  call  upon  all  the 
powers  of  the  awakened  and  uproused  spirit. 

YOUNG  OBNTLBMAN. 

«  Eequid  in  antiquam  Tbrtutem,  animosque  tirilesi 
Et  Pater  iEneas,  et  avunculus  excitat  Hector." 

TIOKLBft* 

**  Tu  longe  sequere,  et  vestigUi  semper  adonu" 

TOUNO  GINTLBMAK. 

Poets  are  the  guardians  of  admiration  in  the  spirits  of  a  people* 

NOBTH* 

Goodt 

VOUNG  GBNTLEMAK. 

Their  songs,  sir,  emblazoning  heroic  achievements,  and  memorLdng  the 
spirit  of  lofty  thoughtSi  midce  virtue  a  perpetual  possession  to  the  race* 

TICKLER. 

Good. 

YOtJNO  OWTLBMAH. 

Thus  such  actions  can  never  die.  They  continue  to  shine  brighter  And 
brighter  through  the  golden  mist  of  years. 

TICKLBB. 

Bad— and  borrowed. 

YOtlNG  OBNfLBMAN. 

The  power  of  this  spirits  to  whatever  influences  a  nation  may  be  sub- 
ject, still  survives  to  it,  through  all  changes ;  the  spirit  of  the  greatness  of 
departed  time  living  in  its  perpetual  admiration. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  beginning  to  get  sick  of  the  word. 

YOUNG  GBNTLEMAN. 

See  what  wealth,  sir,  we  possess  at  this  hour,  gathered  from  all  ures, 
nations,  and  tongues,  of  the  greatness  that  has  ennobled  our  race  I  What 
should  we  be  without  it  ?  It  is  now  lifted  up  above  the  regiim  of  paaaicm, 
purified  by  Death  and  Time,  even  as  the  heroes  of  the  old  world  were 
changed  into  stars. 

[Silver  Time-piece  emitee  eight'^Enter  Picardy,  switching  his  Tmlr-'  Tea 
Tea,  and  Coffee  Tea,  with  mountains  of  Muffin.] 

I^oRTH  reclines  on  his  Ttroc/mtum— Tickler  takes  the  Chair^^and  Young 
Gentleman  is  promoted  to  Timothy's  small  settee. 

NORTH. 

You  have  thrown  much  '*  green  light,"  as  Ossian  says,  Hal,  on  those  two 
powerful  principles  of  human  nature,  Hope  and  Admiration. — What  have 
you  to  say,  my  imaginative  moralist»  on  Desire  and  Aversion  ? 

YOUNG  gentleman. 

I  scarcely  feel  prepared,  sir,  to  speak  on  such  themes. 

TICKLER. 

How  should  you  ?  North  has  lugged  them  in  by  head  and  shoulders, 
having  crammed  himself  with  Seneca  and  Cicero,  and  being  desirous  to 
ahew  off-M^o,  with  permission,  I  shall  don  my  nightcap. 

[TiCKLBR  mounts  his  Kiimamock,  and  lies  back,  composing  him* 
self  for  sleep. 
Pray  waken  me,  my  boy,  should  I  snore  so  as  to  render  you  two  mu* 
lually  inaudible. 

Full  the  cap  over  his  hux. 
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TICKIiBR. 

'  And»  for  goodnem  sake,  releaee  Gumey.    I  would  not  .that  you  should 
^qpose  yoonelly  Kily  before  the  puUic    But  to  be  sure  nobody  now  reads 

the  Noctes. 

KORtH. 

Nor  the  Waverley  Novels. 

TIOKIiBR* 

'  Welly  prooeedi  old  Proser-^I  am  prepared. 

NORTH. 

Desire  and  Aversion,  Hal,  are  the  two  most  general  affections  of  the  mind 
towards  good  and  evil,  and  are  the  proper  opposites  to  each  other.  Desire 
being  the  inclination  of  the  mind  to  waras  any  ffood,  which  is  not  absolutely 
possessed ;  and  Aversion  the  disinclination  of  the  mind  towards  any  evil, 
with  which  it  is  in  any  degree  menaced. 

TICKLER. 

^  Who  ever  doubted  that  ? 

NOAtH. 

Not  you  \  for  you  never  knew  it  till  this  moment— nor  wiser  men. 

TICKLBR. 

Indeed  I 

NORTH. 

In  deed  you  have  always  exemplified  it ;  but  you  have  never  been  con* 
scious  of  it  in  thought — for.  Tickler,  you  are  no  metaphysician. 

TICKLER. 

Are  you  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes.  The  habitual  use  of  the  term,  Desire,  in  our  metaphysical  language, 
to  describe  certain  principles  of  our  nature,  as  the  desire  of  power,  the 
desire  of  esteem,  the  desire  of  knowledge,  and  so  on,  has  led,  my  dear 
Harry,  in  some  d^ee,  to  a  partial  conception  of  its  true  character. 

TOUNO  GENTLEMAN.       . 

Has  it,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Dr  Brown,  in  his  Moral  Philosophy,  ranks  all  these  principles  as  pros- 
pective emotions,  and  calls  their  opposite,  Fears.  But  as  principles  of  feel- 
ing, they  may  be  affected  towards  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  niture.  I  do 
not  knew  why  the  pain  with  which  an  ambitious  man  looks  back  upon  his 
disappointment,  is  to  be  separated  in  speculation  upon  the  mind,  from  the 
desire  which  accompanies  his  expectation.  Both  belong  equally  to  one 
pain,  to  which  time  is  indifferent ;  and  therefore  all  these  principles,  such 
as  ambition,  love  of  glory,  &c.  ought  to  be  considered  under  some  title 
which  18  generic  as  to  time,  and  includes  past,  present,  and  future. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Dr  Brown  proceeds,  I  believe,  sir,  on  a  theory  that  the  Desire  is  first,  and 
that  the  Pleasure  is  only  felt  because  there  has  been  Desire,  and  it  is  a  gra- 
tification of  it,  sir. 

NORTH. 

You  say  well — He  does.  But  can  you  imagine  a  desire  that  is  independ- 
ent of  the  pleasure  felt  ? 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

I  cannot,  sir.  But  I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  very  slight  degree  of 
pleasure  felt  may  give  occasion  to  very  strong  Desire,  from  the  capacity  of 
the  soul,  sir,  to  bring  infinite  multiplications  of  a  small  pleasure  into  its 
imagmation,  and  so  to  frame  Desire  without  end.  Prodigious,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  the  soul's  capacity  of  Desire ;  but  I  humbly  think,  sir,  that  it  must 
always  begin  from  pleasure  or  pain  actually  experienced. 

TICKLER. 

Are  you  positive,  young  gentleman,  that  you  know  the  meaning  of  what 
you  have  now  said? 

YOUNG  GCNtLEMAN. 

No,  Mr  Tickler,  I  am  not  poBitive---I  said  "^  1  YramW^  >^sia^^ 
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MOBTR. 

Therefore,  Hal,  in  good  metaphyBioEt^  lhe«eaaiblMty?<latii|$h4|i(^^ 
pain  ought  to  be  first  duffacterised^  and  the  desire  1»  iM^afterwardii  aapa^ 
added?  ^   ■  ^•;-.  »:;■./  -^M-.r^- 

I  wished  to  have  said  so,  sir. 

MfMlTH*-  •■-  f.  /»5i  .'ly  H'j.b.  • 

To  consider  Desire  only  in  its  most  ordinary  sense^aa  the  iirlm|lil!M>f 
the  mind  to  that  whidi  is  to  be  attahied,  and  ther^ore  as  {irospf»Qtive 
merely,  afi  Dr  Brown  has  done,  is  to  give  a  most  imperfect*  desff-yiieia  jof 
those  principles  he  analyses,  which  are  principles  of  enj(^ment  iinfltii!^e^ 
as  well  as  or^ire,  affected,  all  of  them,  by  the  present  and  past  as  w^l  as 
the  future.  But,  farther,  please  attend  to  this,  Hemry,rt-Pe$ire  ita«l{^^aa 
thus  represented  by  Dr  Brown,  a  prospective  emotion  asorely*  is  iac^^ect* 
]y  described,  for  to  speak  absolutely  and  truly  of  this  emotion.  Time  is  not 
that  which  it  regsffds ;  it  is  inddentally  only  that  it  has  respect  to  Tm%  by 
which,  tiierefore,  it  is  not  to  be  characterised. 

TICKLER. 

You  have  repeated  that  dogma  a  doeen  times*  .  .  —     r 

NORTH.  f \      . 

Not  once.  What  then,  Hi^,  is  the  cu*cumstance  truly  essential  to.  Peaire? 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN*  M^5  '   m 

I  wait,  sir^  for  your  elucidation.  ' f  i  <  < >  ,^ . . . 

NORTH.  .  ?  ^.  ;  '^   , 

Simply— «tiie  state  of  separation  of  the  soul  from  its  object       i  t  g  /  «i  > 

TOUNG  GENTLEMAN.  >    ,-    • 

It  can  be  nothing  else,  I  believe,  sir. 

NORTH.  .       .     .. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  our  Mind  andLife  are  such,  that  our  Desire  does^^for 
the  most  part,  look  into  futurity ;  both  from  the  active  nature  of  the  Mind, 
which  cbiefiy  fixes  its  desire  on  those  objects  which  by  ej^rted  power  it 
can  obtain,  and  because  all  such  attainment  necessarily  lies  in  the  future. 
But  this,  though  it  happens  for  the  most  part,  is  incidental,  and  not  essen- 
tiai  to  the  nature  of  Desire. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

I  see  clearly  that  it  is  not,  sir.  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  good 
which  is  lost^  maybe  the  subject  of  Desire;  hence  idl  those  bitter  and 
miserable  yearnings  towards  irrecoverable  good — bitter  and  miserable,  be- 
cause, alas  I  sir,  useless.  '*  We  weep  tiie  more,  because  we  weep  in  vain !" 

NORTH. 

Ay,  ay,  my  dear  boy,  with  fond  and  impotent  longings  looks  back  our 
desiring  soul,  as  if  that  which  time  had  swept  away  into  its  abysses  might 
yet  be  restored.  So  too,  with  hopeless  and  idle  desire,  doth  she  look  back 
remorselessly  on  lost  innocence,  cleaving  in  imagination  to  that  which  has 
passed  away  for  ever. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Scenes  and  faces  arise,  and  lofty  thoughts  and  pure  feelings  return,  for 
one  moment  of  illusion.    Is  this  not  Des&e  ? 

**  She  looks  I  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven ;  but  they  fade, 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade; 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  mist  will  not  rise. 
And  the  colours  have  all  past  away  from  her  eyes !" 

NORTH. 

Poor  outcast  I— And  what  is  it,  my  son,  but  vain  Desire,  which  throws  its 
longing  arms  round  an  illusive  phantom  that  slips  from  its  embrace  ?  Does 
it  not  knock  at  the  gates  of  death,  and  demand  back  the  dead  ?  or  leave  the 
living  to  live  with  the  dead,  till  they  too  die  of  passion  unrequited  in  the 
dustr  '        < 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

This  meaning  of  the  word,  sir,  which  you  have  so  beautifully  illustrated, 
itfjpreserved  in  its  original  the  exquisite  Latin  word  desidtrium,  which  pre- 

emwentlf  expreBBea  tbiB  desi'''^''*^'>^oaaWlot\ie\o«v  ^^  Ci\)^ie^^<»AdATv^^\\. 
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piidor  aut  modus  tarn  cari  capitis  V*  This  idea  of  desire^  in  simple  separa- 
tion, not  looking  to  the  past  or  the  future,  but  centred  in  the  present  mo* 
xnent,  has  also  a  beautltul  Laitin  exempUfieatioB  im  tiie  words  of  Tacitus, 
describing  Agricola  dyinc^,  and  looking  round  as  it  were  to  find  ^ose  who 
vrere  not  present,  **  deMeravire  aUquld  oculi  tui?" 

NORTH. 

Thank  ye,  my  good  boy.  Now  mark,  Harry,  that  this  longing  which  arises 
in  the  sottl  by  separation  from  the  object  of  its  lore,  is  one  of  Uie  spreat 
principles  by  which  the  soul  is  moved  in  all  its  action  and  passion,  very 
sabKme  views  accordingly  have  been  entertained  of  Uiis  principle,  by  which 
sages  saw  it  is  capable  of  carrying  itself  out  of  that  by  which  it  is  surround- 
ed, and  to  conceive  of  good  from  which  it  is  absent  Desire  has  been, 
therefore,  called  the  winfi«  of  the  soul.  So  may  it  be  detached  from  the 
senses,  and  fiying  upwaras,  draw  empyrean  air. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

In  Love,  the  Soul  unites  itself  to  its  object;  in  Desire  it  seeks  that 
Union. 

NORTH. 

It  is  indeed  essential  to  all  greatness,  enlargement,  and  strength  in  the 
soul.  For  here  we  must  live  among  many  objects,  which  are  not  of  a 
nature  lo  satisfy  our  bluest  powers;  but  objects  which  are,  do  exist  in  hea- 
ven or  earth,  or  have  existed,  or  may  exist  if  it  were  necessarily  wedded  to 
those  objects  which  are  present  with  it,  it  would  soon  be  sunk  and  lost  But 
having  power,  under  all  circumstances,  to  lift  itself  up  to  its  just  and  natu- 
ral elevation,  it  forsakes  this  dim  spot  which  men  call  earth,  and  sojourns, 
for  short  seasons  of  perfect  felicity,  in  its  native  heaven. 

TOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

The  influence  of  Desire,  then,  sir,  seems  in  some  respects  akin  to  that  of 
Hope? 

NORTH. 

The  two  principles  are  allied  in  nature.  By  Desire  the  soul  is  enabled 
to  hope.  By  Desire  the  soul  is  faithful  to  its  object  in  separation.  Nay,  by 
Desire  it  can  pursue  through  many  even  hopeless  years  one  aim,  and  reach 
it  at  last  By  Desire  the  mother  hopes  her  son's  return,  when  all  others 
have  given  him  to  the  deep  or  ^e  grave. 

TOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

By  Desire  the  unconquered  patriot  hopes  his  country's  deliverance. 

NORTH. 

By  Desire  the  good  man  hopes  that  his  just  purpose  shall  succeed,  against 
the  opposition  and  division  of  the  world.  Finally,  my  dear  Hal,  this  is 
the  principle  which  distinguishes  all  minds  that  attain  pre-eminent  success. 
Eacm  is  capable  of  its  own  good,  and  may  attain  it  it  it  has  Desire ;  but 
filled  as  the  world  is  with  thwartings  and  impediments,  not  else — ^that  is 
the  Law. 

TOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Sir,  your  noble  and  exalted  sentiments  inspire  me  with  highest  hopes  of 
the  whole  human  race.  The  world  is  yet  young — for  what  to  the  mind 
seem  sixty  centuries  in  that  mood,  which,  as  Wordsworth  sublimely  says, 
*<  makes  our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being  of  the  eternal  silence !" 

NORTH. 

No— no— no— my  dear  lial,  the  doctrine  of  the  perfectibility  of  man 
is  but  an  empty  dream. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN* 

Not  salptural. 

NORTH. 

AntbcripturaL 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Yet  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  believe  there  is  deseed  for  man  some  mighty 
amelioration  of  his  life,  even  on  this  ettrth  ? 

NORTH. 

No,  my  dear  boy.  I  have  no  such  belief.  I  see,  indeed,  some  scattered 
gleams  of  a  '^  redeeming  happiness,"  but  melancholy  clouds  hang  over  t^^ 
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envelope  our  life  that  is  yisited  with  such  irradiations.  The  spirit  of  earth 
has  seized  on  a  celestial  visitant,  and  bound  him  with  itself  in  the  chains  of 
strong  inexorable  necessity. 

TIOKLBR. 

Don't  pitch  the  tone  of  your  talk,  North,  to  too  hi^h  a  key.  Yet  I  am 
willing  that  we  should  be  serious— nay  Solemn — for  'tis  Saturday  evening 
•—and  we  are  both  fast  ageine ;  and  I  am  aware  we  have  got  among  us  a 
young  philosopher.  Let  us  have,  then,  a  grave,  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  not 
a  melancholy  I^octes. 

NORTH. 

Who  but  must  be  melancholy,  my  friend,  contemplating  the  lot  of  man ! 
By  the  bondage  of  mortal  pain  he  is  linked  with  all  his  powers  to  this  ma- 
terial nature,  to  render  bitter  service  for  bitter  hire.  Hunted  and  scour- 
ged by  an  inclement  sky,  shaken  back  from  the  cold  breast  that  yields  to 
his  aching  desire  a  painful  and  scanted  nourishment,  he  sees  himself  the 
thrall  of  a  heavy  law,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  subjection  from  which  there  is 
no  escape  nor  deliverance ;  looking  around  and  above  in  vain  for  help,  he 
knows  that  there  is  no  succour  for  him  but  in  his  own  strength.  And  those 
proud  powers,  that  high  capacious  intelligence,  that  burning  spirit  of  de- 
sire, that  will  which  was  made  only  for  heavenly  obedience,  that  form 
which  was  framed  for  a  heavenly  spirit  to  dwell  in,  he  bows  down  to  the 
task  of  his  mortal  servitude.  He  turns  their  strength  on  the  breast  of  this 
unyielding  earth, and  rends  from  it  the  sustenance  and  the  safeguards  of  his 
Hfe.  bi  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  eats  his  bread.  He  toils  that  he  may  live 
in  toil,  fie  reaps  the  fruits  of  his  service,  protracted  years,  which  shall 
yield  the  same  service,  till  the  hand  that  gave  him  to  this  bondage  release 
nim  from  its  chains. 

TOCKO  GENTLEMAN. 

It  is  some  solace,  sir,  to  the  kind  who  thus  range  the  walks  of  the  earth 
in  their  pain,  that  some  portion  of  the  nations  have  earned  a  brighter  lot ; 
that  generation  upon  generation  accumulating  their  labour,  have  built  up 
out  of  the  pain  or  their  mortal  condition  a  wealth  that  nature  had  not  given, 
and  releasing  a  few  from  the  burthen  of  the  common  lot,  have  reared  and 
guarded,  in  uie  heart  of  their  civilized  strength,  a  sovereignty  of  intellect, 
a  little  world  of  peaceful  happiness,  where  thoughtful  virtue  may  yet  walk 
on  earth  in  love ! 

NORTH. 

Alas !  let  us  look  back  upon  the  ages  of  the  world,  an^  know  what  man 
has  done  for  man.  Time  that  has  swept  away  the  works  of  the  generations 
from  their  place  of  remembrance,  has  yet  guarded  the  splendid  shadows  of 
their  recollections  for  instruction  to  the  successive  ages.  We  can  unroll 
the  memory  of  the  world  of  old— we  can  behold  the  cities  that  are  fallen — 
and  hear  the  hum  of  the  mingling  multitudes  that  swarm  in  all  their  gates. 
The  glory  of  their  empire,  the  pride  of  their  unimaginable  might  rises  up 
in  its  dream-lik^  pbmp  from  the  night  of  the  past — and  we  are  spectators  of 
the  works  and  the  destinies  of  men  whom  thousands  of  years  have  buried  in 
the  dust  We  read  the  annals  of  human  glory.  We  ask  what  those  happier 
brothers  of  mankind,  whose  enviable  lot  lifted  them  above  the  condition  of 
l^e  race,  were  moved  to  do  for  their  toil-bowed  brethren  ?  To  what  ser- 
vice of  the  race  they  gave  their  unmeasured  power?  We  know  too  well  the 
answer.  They  were  the  desolating  conquerors  of  the  world,  Hal,  ensla- 
ving their  people,  through  them  to  enslave  the  nations. 

YOU  NO  GBNTLBMAN. 

Better,  perhaps,  for  the  species,  had  there  been  no  such  empires  I 

NORTB. 

The  release  from  the  servitude  of  life  could  never  release  the  will  from 
4  the  bondage  which  it  renews  for  ever  within  itself.    The  lords  of  the  earth 
were  slaves  within  their  own  corrupted  spirit— they  were  servants  to  a  direr 
necessity  llian  that  which  bowed  the  heart  of  the  least  among  their  innume- 
rable multitudes ;  for  the  lawless  will  of  the  slave  is  tamed  by  the  yoke 
ibai  bows  him  dowor^but  the  will  of  the  lord  o^  tll[\e  ii%\ilQTA  V%  msd  ^Uk 
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power,  and  the  source  of  humaa  evil  swells  over  in  his  bosom  tinceatlnglf 
and  uncontrollably. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Yes*— my  dear  sir — ^we  look  on  them,  and  the  frailty  of  our  own  nature 
draws  us  for  a  moment  to  believe  that  the  bright  ease  of  their  lives  was  a 
happiness  won  to  them  from  the  severity  of  our  mortal  condition  i  but  we 
look  again,  and  we  know  that  the  bitter  evil  of  our  nature  was  there ;  and 
that  while  they  seemed  to  roll  off  on  others  their  own  part  of  the  burden  of 
human  calamity,  the  invisible  chain  of  suffering  which  binds  down  togethet 
all  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  had  wound  its  fatal  links  around  their 
hearts. 

NORTH. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  I  am  giving  a  false  representation  of  the^lory  of 
mankind, 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Alaa  I  I  fear,  too  (rue. 

NORTH. 

It  is  not,  it  may  be  said,  to  wealth  and  empire,  once  stately  and  flourish^ 
ing,  and  now  passed  away,  that  our  imagination  turns  with  desire  to  disco^ 
ver  the  pride  of  our  race,  and  to  honour  the  recovered  glpry  of  the  human 
spirit  amidst  the  light  and  guarded  peace  of  happy  civilisation.  There  have 
been  nations  on  the  earth,  whose  name  brightens  the  story  of  mankind — ^na- 
tions in  whose  bosom  genius  sprang  up  and  worshipped  wisdom — where 
liberty  guarded  the  pride  of  life  within  her  invincible  arms.  But  if  we 
indeed  aesire  to  see  in  the  sad  and  serious  light  of  truth  the  condition  of 
our  kind  as  they  have  lived  upon  this  earth — it  is  in  vain  that  we  delighi 
our  imagination  in  these  bright  remembrances.  Did  the  earth,  indeed,  see 
her  children  rejoicing  and  free  ?  No ;  slaves  tilled  the  soil  of  liberty — the 
deliverer  of  his  country  dashed  cities  of  men  into  the  dust,  and  Beat|eFe4 
their  inhabitants  through  the  slavery  of  the  world. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

But  look  again,  sir,  over  the  earth ;  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  doud 
that  broods  over  it,  there  is  seen  a  still  small  light  which  hangs  its  lamp  in 
every  human  heart — love.  Within  the  circling  wf^lls  of  every  human 
dwelling,  beneath  its  sheltering  roof,  is  guarded  a  little  world  which  love 
has  knit  together.  Within  the  circuit  which  that  presence  hallows,  pleasure 
springs  up  with  innocence.  Peace  is  there*— and  the  light  which  sin  had 
anut  Qut|  oreaks  again  upon  the  spirit 

NORTH. 

Mingled  brightness  and  blackness — ^therein  lies  the  mystery.  What  is  it 
that  huddles  them  all  together — the  high  and  the  low— and  gives  them  oyer 
to  a  common  doom — almost  to  a  common  grave — while  the  sun  of  life  yet 
dhines  brightly  on  them  all  ?  There  is  a  capacity  of  good  confessed  by  all^ 
and  none  realize  it.  We  seem  to  bring  one  destination  with  us  into  the 
world,  and  to  accept  another.  We  seem  to  be  the  fools  of  life.  Ask  the 
philosopher  who  has  spent  his  life  within  his  own  mind,— -ask  the  man  of 

f)ower  who  has  spent  it  in  moulding  the  will  of  others  to  his  own, — ask  the 
)oet  who  has  lived  in  the  beauty  ofdreams, — ask  the  soldier  of  life  who  has 
i?ed  in  the  warfare  of  realities, — ^what  have  they  made  of  itr— what  have 
they  made  of  themselves— what  have  they  done  with  that  good  which  they 
brought  with  Uiem  into  the  world — and  which  has  vanished  from  them  al- 
together, or  floats  like  an  unembodied  spirit  in  the  breath  of  imagination, 
stfll  ? — Is  it  that  we  have  not  power  to  bring  down  good  among  men  9 
— No,  we  have  tiie  power ;  but  we  do  not  use  it ;  we  do  not  know  where 
to  find  it.  There  have  been  those  who  have  found  the  power,  and  have 
used  it  Men  8im|^  in  their  spirit ;— not  radiant  with  genius  nor  six'ong  in 
power ;  not  posring  out  the  dazzling  and  exuberant  wealth  of  their  own 
minds  before  men's  eyes ;  but  pouring  out  their  spirit  through  their  hearts. 
Men  unconscious  of  themselves — and  of  their  destination — but  who  have 
brovj^t  dowja  good  into  (he  Jife  af  meii^  by  bm^^iv^  \\.fe%XiVoL\»  ^^\^  wh^ 
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^i-ChrUtlaiiSy  Hal— Christians— but  how  few  in  this  wicked  and  wtmrj 
world  deserve  that  holy  name  ? 

TICKLER. 

Come,  come,  mj  dear  friend,  though  it  be  Saturday  night,  let's  be  a  leetle 
more  lively— 4wd  surely,  surely.  North,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  there  Is 
no  happiness  in  this  world  of  ours— — 

NORTH. 

No,  it  would  be  false  to  say  so— yet  what  I  have  said  is  true.  If  great 
suffdring  and  heavy  duties  are  taken  out  of  the  lot,  and  the  mind  is  left  free 
to  seek  its  own  enjoyment,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  modes  of 
pleasure  it  will  discover. 

TICKLBR. 

True,  Kit.  Why,  pursuits  and  gratificaUons  so  unimportant,  that  thejr 
have  scarce  a  name  m  our  ereater  estimates  of  the  human  condition,  do 
yet,  by  continual  supplies  of  small  pleasure,  contribute  largely  to  the  ac- 
tive state  of  happiness.  For,  do  they  not  bring  with  them  renovation  and 
refreshment,  keeping  up  the  alacrity  of  the  spirit,  and  protecting  it  from 
that  languor  which  often  turns  it  against  itself.  Endless  are  they  as 
fiancyl 

NORTH. 

It  might  be  sdd,  from  the  contemplation  of  a  great  part  of  mankind,  that 
action  of  some  kind,  pressing  forward  continually  to  an  aim,  was  an  essen- 
tial constituent  of  the  state  of  happiness.  Yet,  what  tiiousands  are  satisfied 
in  perfect  tranquillity  of  enjoyment,  one  day  flowiog  after  another  in  mere 
repetition— tiie  peaceful  sameness,  like  some  sweet  monotone  in  music,  still** 
ing  all  uneasy  {Mission,  and  keeping  all  thought  and  feeling  within  the  quiet 
domain  of  contentment  I 

TOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Some  I  seem  to  see  satisfied  in  the  love  they  feel  for  others,  and  tlvat  is 
felt  for  ihem,  and  happy  without  desire. 

NORTH. 

It  mi^ht  be  said,  that  Hope  could  not  be  dispensed  witii ;  yet  there  are 
those  without  hope,  whose  happiness  is  altogether  in  remembrance. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Otiiers— not  few,  but  many— who,  without  hope,  are  h^>py  in  resigna- 
tion. 

TICKLER. 

We  all  see  how  much  of  the  richest  joys  of  humankind  are  given  them  in 
their  strong  affections.  We  can  imagine  nothing,  indeed,  that  should  leave 
the  lot  of  man  more  desolate  than  if  these  were  token  awav  I  Yet  shall  we 
say  that  the  human  being  without  them  cannot  know  happiness  ?  That  the 
philosopher,  witii  a  soul  dwelling  apart  from  human  loves,  and  entranced  in 
the  research  and  contemplation  of  nature,  has  not  a  happiness  all  his  own, 

**  Because  not  of  this  noisy  world,  but  silent  and  divine !" 

NORTH. 

For  are  not  beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  power,  all  poured  in  for 
ever  into  one  soul,  sufilcient  for  entire  bliss  I 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Aye,  my  bold  bright-eyed  boy.  We  look  on  the  light  of  day,  we  hear  the 
voice  of  love,  and  it  appears  to  us  as  if  it  must  be  miserable  to  bear  night 
on  the  eves,  and  silence  on  the  ear.  Yet  tiie  blind  and  the  deaf  have  their 
own  full  and  unstinted  joy,  that  does  not  forsake  their  spirits. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

When  oppression  plunges  her  persecuted  victim  in  the  dungeon's  depth, 
she  seems,  indeed,  sir,  in  cutting  him  off  from  air,  and  light,  and  liberty, 
from  the  condition  of  living  nature,  to  heap  on  him,  in  part,  by  mere  pri- 
vation, the  misery  she  calls  the  wretch  to  endure.  She  seems,  sir,  in  se- 
vering him  from  human  faces,  to  break  off  his  human  ties ;  and  inhumed  in 
the  prisons  of  her  wrath,  he  may  be  said  to  dwell  already  with  the  dead, 
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and  to  house  in  the  grave.  But  is  there  no  spirit  that  can  descend  into  that 
buried  and  gloomy  cell,  to  visit  with  her  illumination  that  uncompanioned 
heait? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  my  noble  Hal,  conscience  may  sit  there  an  angel  of  light  at  his  side, 
whispering  peace  and  hope  and  lofty  consolation. 

YOUNG  GENTLE3IAN. 

The  patriot  who  has  raised  his  voice  or  his  hand  too  soon,  in  redress  of 
his  country's  wrongs ;  the  martyr  who  bears  with  him  in  his  bosom  the  faith 
on  which  he  will  pour  out  his  blood ;  the  just  man  who  has  o£fended  by  his 
virtue  high^seatea  crime — all  these,  in  that  woeful  and  dreary  seclusion  can 
find  their  own  happiness  not  less  calm  and  self-consoled  in  that  long  dark 
expectation,  than  when  the  last  act  of  unjust  power  sets  them  free  from  the 
bonds  of  life,  and  they  feel  on  the  brink  of  death  that  they  have  a  foretaste 
of  immortal  happiness. 

TICKLER. 

The  lad  is  an  eloquent  lad — and  will  one  day  be  an  orator. 

NORTH. 

Events  nor  condition  are  in  our  power,  but  the  mind,  with  which  we  all 
receive  them,  is,  Hal. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

"  Fallen  cherub !  to  be  weak  is  miserable. 
Doing,  or  sufiPering." 

NORTH. 

Suffering !  Our  lot  may  be  such  that  we  can  do  nothing — that  we  have  to 
be  merely  passive.  In  that  case  all  depends  on  our  will.  If  we  receive  pain 
with  a  shrinking  and  impatient  mind,  we  give  it  its  full  power  over  us. 

TICKLER. 

True,  Kit  But  though  any  body  may  triumph  over  the  toothach,  what 
man  of  woman  bom  but  must  shriek  at  the  tic  doloreux  f 

NORTH. 

The  Indian  undergoing  torture,  in  which  he  sings  war-songs,  and  laughs 
to  scorn  his  tormentors,  horrible  to  nature  as  his  condition  is,  is  surely  not 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  mere  imagination  of  what  we  ourselves  should  suffer 
in  his  place.  That  spirit  which  has  been  enured  to  pain,  and  which,  in  ut^ 
most  agony,  can  feel  its  accustomed  pride  rise  unconquerably  above  it  all, 
must  be  regarded  as,  by  the  power  of  its  own  will,  casting  off  from  itself 
great  part  w  natural  suffering.  It  is  a  spirit  no  longer  penetrable  to  suffering 
-^inyulnerable ;  pride,  or  whatever  other  feeling,  truly 

"  arms  th'  obdured  breast 
With  stubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  steeV* 

TICKLER. 

My  temper  is  none  of  the  best ;  yet  I  acknowledge  that  almost  at  any 
hour  of  one's  life,  there  is  opportunity  given  of  determining  for  oneself 
what  the  tenor  of  his  feelings  shall  be,  whether  for  pleasure  or  for  pain. 

NORTH. 

Neither  is  mine ;  yet  I  see,  sometimes  not  without  self-upbraiding,  that 
those  who  cannot  command  themselves,  draw  from  the  continual  stream  of 
the  incidents  of  life,  uneasiness  and  vexation,  while  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  draw  from  them  cheerfulness  and  satisfaction. 

TICKLER. 

The  common  remark.  Kit,  that  great  part  of  the  happiness  and  unhappi- 
ness  of  life  depends  upon  its  petty  occurrences,  a  remaric  which,  when 
simply  stated,  appears  aegrading  to  the  pride  of  our  mind,  acquires  a  more 
reasonable  meaning  when  we  consider  that  the  mind  exercising  itself,  as  it 
must  do,  on  these  nttle  events,  finds  in  them  the  occasion  of  yielding  to  the 
temper  of  pain  and  dissatisfaction,  or  of  sharing  the  temper  of  pleasure  and 
contentment 

NORTH. 

True,  Timothy,   The  mind  is  not  subject,  as  tlifttemttcV  \?o\i\SL  vol«c«Ba^% 
to  each  events.    They  are  not  of  magnitude  to  toice  ou  \\»  ^VScl^x  ^^"WJ^^ 
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er  pain.  But  because  the  ordinary  state  in  which  it  exists  must  be  eithef' 
of  the  one  character  or  the  other,  and  as,  in  the  absence  of  freat  and  eon* 
straining  occurrences,  that  ordinary  state  must  be  derived  from  its  own^ 
disposiuon,  therefore  those  slight  and  petty  circumstances  appear  thus  im- 
portant, when  in  truth  the  mind  does  no  more  than  exercise  its  faculty  of 
~  throwing  itself  into  the  pain,  or  of  sustaining  in  itself  its  natural  spirit  of 
joy  and  vigour. 

TICKLBR. 

*Tis  but  a  shallow  apologue,  that  of  the  Caliph  who  on  his  death-bed  de- 
clared that  in  his  long  reign  of  prosperity  and  glory  he  had  known  but  tiiree 
days  of  happiness, 

KORTH. 

He  must  indeed  have  been  a  poor  devil. 

TieKLER. 

He  has  not  told  us — has  he— what  constituted  the  happiness  of  the  thre# 
days  ?  "^hat  do  you  conjecture  was  the  busin^88  of  the  blockhead  f  $Qn« 
Bual  ? 

NORTH. 

No.  But  our  Alfred,  I  warrant  him,  knew  many  hundreds  of  happy  days. 
For  though  subjected  to  horrid  convulsion-fits,  that  often  all  at  once  made 
him  fall  down  on  the  floor  of  his  palace,  like  a  beggar  in  the  street  mire, 
he  was  happy  in  ffenius  and  virtue.  But  who  ever  supposed  that  a  mise- 
rable despot  could  enjoy  one  hour's  true  happiness  P  Yet  lAie  Caliph  ought 
not  to  have  been  ungrateful  for  his  pleasures.  For  the  jovs  of  the  haremi 
the  slavery  of  bended  knees,  and  oi  faces  sweeping  the  floor  in  humilia- 
tion, the  insidious  flatterer  and  the  deadly  mute — aU  these  may  have  been> 
during  their  hour,  instruments  of  base,  luxurious,  or  cruel  pleasure — bui 
such  remembrances  could  bring  no  peace  to  a  dying  bed,  and  therefore  he 
became  at  last  a  querulous  moralist. 

TICSLBR. 

Do  you  ever  envy  the  condition  of  any  man.  North  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  often  now.  Yet,  'tis  not  unnatural  to  do  so,  for  we  always  look  on 
the  lot  from  which  we  are  removed,  my  friend,  with  imagination;  and  some- 
times the  sense  of  the  real  disadvantaffes  of  our  ov^n  lot  turns  our  thoughts 
with  something  of  envy,  with  a  regrenul  comparison  at  least,  towards  those 
whose  lot  by  its  nature,  whatever  else  may  be  its  disadvantages,  is  exempt 
from  that  particular  disturbance  under  which  we  may  suffer. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

^  Who  is  there,  sir,  that,  till  he  has  read  atfain  and  again  the  history  of  Ge- 
nius, does  not  belieye  that  the  mind  in  which  such  beau^ul  creations  were 
bom,  and  which  dwelt  among  them,  was  happy? 

NORTH. 

Alas !  alas !  Burnt,  Byron,  Cowper.  I  think  of  writing  the  lives  of  these 
Ihree  in  one  volume. 

TICKLER. 

Do.  In  like  manner.  Master  Henry,  we  imagine  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful  to  be  happy,  not  merely  because  they  are  visibly  exempted  from 
many  troubles,  but  bseause  we  know  that  there  are  principles  in  our  nature 
to  which  superiority  over  our  fellow-men  is  grateful,  and  that  such  posses- 
sions seem  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  the  will.  Does  he  wish  for  knowledge  ? 
The  learning  of  ages  lies  open  before  his  mind.  Will  he  have  luxury  ?  A 
thousand  huids  are  ready  to  ministmr  to  his  delight  But  he  may  be  a 
cowardr.^p-«  scrub^i>»or  a  dol(^«-and  ends,  perhaps,  a  life  of  slavery  to  some 
slut,  by  suicide. 

NORTH, 

I  purpose  writing  a  Tolume  to  be  Mititled,  Compensation. 

TICKLBR. 

Do.  Ay,  Kit,  the  sword  hung  by  a  single  hair  over  the  royal  banquet  is 
much  in  pomt  That  was  the  hidden  ilf  of  the  heart  which  the  courtier 
fiwld  m^  hare  dirinei. 
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T0UN6  GENTLEMAN. 

Methinks  no  man  can  be  miserable  who  loyes  bis  country.    I  become 
happy  in  a  moment  when  I  think  on  Scotland. 

TICKLER. 

Why? 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Because  of  the — the 

TICKLER. 

Nordi — ^help  him  out. 

NORTH. 

The  love  of  our  country,  my  good  boy,  is  not  so  much  an  attachment  to 
any  assignable  object,  as  it  is  our  participation  in  that  whole  spirit  which 
has  breathed  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  race  of  men  of  which  we  are  sprung; 
and,  therefore,  without  strong  and  fine  sympathies,  no  man  can  be  a  patriot. 
That  is  our  country,  not  where  we  have  breathed  alone — not  that  land  which 
we  have  loved,  because  it  has  shewn  to  our  opening  eyes  the  brightness  of 
heaven  and  the  gladness  of  earth — but  the  land  for  which  we  have  hoped 
and  feared — ^for  which  our  bosoms  have  beat  with  the  consenting  hopes 
and  fears  of  thousands  of  heroic  hearts — that  land,  of  which  we  have  loved 
the  ndghty  living  and  the  mighty  dead. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

That  land,  sir,  the  Roman  or  the  Greek  would  say,  where  the  boy  had 
Bunff  in  the  pomp  that  led  the  sacrifice  to  the  altars  of  the  ancient  Deities 
of  &e  soil. 

TICKLER. 

Very  fine.  You. are  a  brace  of  incomparable  orators.  But  if  declama* 
fion  is  still  to  be  the  order  of  the  nieht,  I  beg  to  be  heard,  for  I  can  haran^e, 
if  I  have  a  mind,  like  one  of  the  Lake  Poets.  Why,  the  Campus  Maruus, 
and  the  Palaestra,  where  the  youth  exercised  heroic  games,  what  were 
they,  gentlemen,  but  the  Schools  of  Patriotism  ?  For  were  not  the  youth 
takinff  part,  then  and  there,  in  the  passions,  the  power,  the  hope,  the  glory, 
that  flowed  through  all  the  spirit  of  the  nation  ? 

NORTH. 

True,  Tim.  Old  warriors,  and  eowned  statesmen,  that  frowned  in  brass 
or  in  marble,  in  public  places,  and  in  the  porches  of  noble  houses, — tro- 
phied  monuments  and  towers,  riven  with  the  scars  of  ancient  battles, — the 
Temple  ndsed  where  Jove  had  stayed  tiie  flight,— or  the  Victory,  that  with 
suspended  wings  still  seemed  to  hover  over  the  conquering  bands, — what 
were  all  these  to  the  eyes  and  the  fancy  of  the  young  citizen,  but  characters 
speaking  to  him  of  the  great  secret  of  his  hope  and  desire,  in  which  he 
read  the  union  of  his  own  heart  to  the  heart  of  the  heroic  nation  of  which 
he  was  one  ? 

TICKLER. 

True,  Kit  And  what  if  less  noble  passions  must  hereafter  take  their 
place  in  his  mind, — what  if  he  must  learn  to  share  in  the  rivalries  and  hates 
of  his  house  or  of  his  order, — these  far  deeper  and  greater  feelings  had  been 
sunk  into  his  spirit  in  the  years  when  it  is  most  susceptible,  unsullied,  and 
pure;  and  afterwards,  in  great  contests,  in  peril  of  life  and  death,  in 
those  moments  of  agitation,  or  profound  emotion,  in  which  the  higher  soul 
again  rises  up,  those  high  and  solemn  affections  of  boyhood  and  youth 
would  return  upon  him,  and  consecrate  his  warlike  deeds  with  the  noblest 
name  that  was  Known  to  those  ancient  states. 

NORTH. 

Therefore,  Timothy,  how  was  the  oaken  crown  prized,  which  was  given 
to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen !  Yet,  perhaps,  he  loved  not  the 
man  whom  he  had  preserved;  but  he  had  remembered  in  the  battle,  that 
it  was  a  son  of  his  country  that  had  fallen,  and  over  whom  he  had  spread 
his  shield.  He  knew,  that  the  breath  he  guarded  was  part  of  his  country's 
being. 

TICKLER. 

Woe  to  the  Citizen  of  the  World  f  The  man  can  \ia.^^  xkAVOkv^^x  V^kcX^^^t 
ImMgination.    Tbe  fuUaie  solum  is  not  on  its  own  K.ccoun\i  ^««x  %  \s^^>^»  '^^'^^ 
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as  that  by  which  the  present  and  the  past  generations  are  all  bound  toge- 
ther. 

"*  «  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

And  hence  Uie  exiles  carry  with  them  the  names  of  the  mother  country. 
The  fugitives  from  Troy  had  formed  a  little  Ilium,  and  named  a  little 
Xanthus — **  et  arentem  Xanthi  cognomine  rivum." 

NORTH. 

The  character  of  the  mind  of  this  country,  Hal,  is  not  to  be  spoken  of 
lightly — yet  'twould  be  unsafe  to  say  that  it  is  sound  at  the  core.  It  pre- 
sents to  our  eyes  a  spectacle  of  energy  and  ardour  in  all  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  life. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Indeed,  the  life  of  no  order,  sir,  is  that  of  repose. 

NORTH. 

So  far  well.  Repose  is  stafipation. ,  But  the  agitations  of  the  late  eventful 
years  have  occupied  the  minds  of  all  men  with  interests,  which,  though  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  magnitude,  were,  nevertheless,  in  one  respect  tempo- 
rary. For  every  new  event  that  arose,  or  was  in  preparation,  seemed  as  if  the 
fate  of  a  nation,  or,  I  might  almost  say,  of  mankind,  were  involved  in  its  issue, 
and  therefore  no  excess  of  passionate  expectation  which  could  be  fixed  on 
it  could  appear  misplaced.  Thus  have  we  been  accustomed  to  live  in  a  suc- 
cession of  vivid  emotions  which  were  all  but  the  birth  of  the  times,  and  could 
only  have  the  duration  of  the  events  with  which  they  had  arisen.  The 
events  passed  away,  and  with  them  our  thoughts  took  wing  into  oblivion. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

I  can,  indeed,  understand,  sir,  from  your  pregnant  words,  that  the  strong 
and  pervading  sympathies  with  the  fortunes  of  nations  ahd  humanity,  how- 
ever ennobling  to  the  minds  which  it  filled-^—— 

NORTH. 

Aye,  Hal,  and  accompanied  with  lessons  of  the  highest  instruction—— 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

May  have  been  injurious  to  the  highest  faculties  of  thought* 

TICKLER. 

How  the  deuce  may  that  be  ? 

NORTH. 

TeU  him,  Hal. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Because  they  may  have  withdrawn  the  imadnations  of  men,  sir,  from  the 
great  objects  which  to  the  self-collected  mind,  wrapped  in  meditation,  have 
always  appeared  of  paramount  importance—* 

TICKLER. 

And,  what,  pray,  are  they  ? 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

They  are  the— they  are  the — the • 

NORTH. 

It  seemed,  indeed.  Tickler,  as  if  the  more  thoughtful  mind  turning  itself 
to  those  remote  objects— 

TICKLER. 

Confound  ye.  Kit,  what  objects  ? 

NORTH. 

Those  remote  objects  and  their  shadowy  speculations,  were  deserting  the 
great  hazards  of  mankind  to  busy  itself  with  the  dreams  of  a  fantastic  and 
indolent  philosophy. 

TICKLER. 

Very  fine,  indeed,  sir,  very  fine. 

NORTH. 

We  have  found,  Timothy,  almost  ever  since  the  great  French  Revolu* 
tion— — 

TICKLER. 

The  small  one  was  a  shabby  concern. 

NORTH. 

JVeiBve  found,  Timothy^  in  d)e  occuxreiicc«  «a^  %c^ii««^  oi^  ^  ^^VC\w^ 
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world,  the  full  scope  for  all  our  capacitj  of  hope  and  desire ;  and  hence  it 
may  be  difficult  for  the  soul  of  the  nation  to  turn  itself  to  higher  and  more 
lasting  contemplations ;  and  if  it  were  to  do  so,  impossible  perhaps  to  re- 
cover that  zeal  and  those  devout  convictions  of  their  eternal  worth,  which 
belonged  to  them  of  old,  and  have  been  easy  and  habitual  to  men  who  lived 
in  calmer  times  of  the  world. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  where  Moses  was  when  the  candle  went  out. 

NORTH. 

No  high  philosophy,  Hal,  pervades  our  literature-^and  I  fear  none  is 
in-^— 

TICKLER. 

The  nation's  soul,  as  you  call  it.  Kit  Yet  the  nation  is  a  decent  body 
enough. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Surely,  sir,  the  arts  of  imagination—- 

NORTH. 

Cannot  supply,  Hal,  that  kind  of  continued  strength  which  the  mind  nowt 
requires— — 

TICKLER. 

The  soul  of  the  nation. 

NORTH. 

For  in  the  luxury  of  a  people,  their  arts,  Hal,  take  the  tone  of  the  times. 
Imagination  is  too  much  in  sympathy  with  pleasure;  it  yields  itself  too 
easily  to  the  enchantment  from  which  the  mind  itself  seeks  deliverance. 

TICKLER. 

Now  let  him  alone,  Hal,  and  you  shall  hear  the  inconsistent  old  sophist 
contradicting  all  he  has  said  to-night. 

NORTH. 

No.  All  the  arts  to  which  imagination  gives  birth  have  greatly  changed 
their  character.  Tickler,  with  the  chandng  genius  of  a  people.  Strong, 
masculine,  and  rude  in  older  times,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  bold  spirit 
which  created  them,  they  have  at  a  later  period  become  enervated  and  ef- 
feminate, and  tainted  with  the  weakness  of  a  luxurious  age — breathing 
back  on  the  soul  of  the  people 

TICKLER. 

There  again — for  people,  say  nation. 

NORTH. 

The  indolent  softness  they  had  already  received  from  it. 

TICKLER. 

Oh !  dear  I  oh  I  dear ! 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Yet  in  their  power  and  beauty,  how  they  exalt—— 

TICKLER. 

The  national  soul. 

NORTH^ 

In  the  work  of  the  painter  or  sculptor,  Hal,  you  see  finely  exemplified 
the  process  by  which  conception,  imagination,  and  intellect  kindle,  **  even 
at  1^%  forms  themselves  have  made." 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Yes—Sir  ? 

TICKLER. 

What? 

NORTH. 

Think— feel— cfo  /  think— feel— and  do  again ;  and  how  glories  the  spirit 
in  the  beholding  of  what  itself  creates  I  The  Painter  begins  to  work— his 
hand  performs  the  bidding  of  his  thought,  and  the  forms  of  beauty  which 
arise  m  his  mind  dawn  on  the  tablet  before  his  eyes. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Now  he  sees  what  he  has  conceived-^aud  \Aii  \m%!^\»>AW3k  \aJ&fc^  ^^^ 
from  ita  own  product. 


NomxH. 
Yes.    And  no  sooner  does  he  behold  the  femw  in  palpable  repiemtik 
tion,  than  his  conception  itself  chauffes ;  for  his  feelingSy  Hal*  are  wanoed 
bT  that  beauty  as  hj  **  touch  ethereu  of  Heaven's  fiery  n>d|"  his  tfaoa|^ti 
glow  as  in  a  spiritual  furnace—— 

TICKLER. 

A  spiritual  furnace ! 

If ORTH. 

And  that  first  imperfect  conception  is  invested  with  purer  brightness, 

Sd  moulded  to  shape  divine.  From  unknown  d  welling-filaeea  in  Utf  geittlii 
e  fair  ideas  come  flocking-^— * 

TIOKUUU 

.  All  birds  of  a  feather. 

NORTH. 

^  And  then  indeed,  Tickler,  his  mind  teeming  with  a  thousand  unembodied 
conceptions,  all  ready  to  burst  into  life»  he  understands  in  hie  joy  wlud 
creative  mind  itself  may  owe  to  the  works  it  would  frame  for  others'  de- 
light, and  perceives  that  his  own  art  is  the  only  muse  he  must  inv<te  to 
inspire  his  genius. 

T0UN6  OBNTLBMAN. 

How  much,  sir,  have  the  best,  the  most  sacred  conceptions  of  men's  sOuls, 
been  affected  by  edifices  reared  at  their  own  bidding!  How  vast  the 
power  of  a  Gotluc  Cathedral  I  There,  all  is  subjected  under  its  one  use  of 
a  house  of  religious  worship.  There  are  found  all  that  serves  to  the  many 
ministrations  of  religion ;  and  there  too  is  another  important  usoi  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  tibiem,  it  is  a  repository  of  the  dead.  Its  natural 
sanctity,  as  a  house  of  worship,  has  made  it  a  fit  mansion  of  ejcpectlng  rest, 
a  dormitory  of  the  living  dead  I 

TIOBXER. 

Be  intelligible,  sir. 

YOUNG  GBNTLEMAN. 

And  again,  sir,  all  these  uses,  and  all  that  appears  extrinsic  to  them,  in 
the  elaborate  and  prodigal  beauty  of  its  forms,  are  subjected  to  the  one  peat 
purpose,  the  one  imagination  of  the  whole  structure,  religious  awe.  It  is 
thus,  sir,  that  the  human  being  gives  his  own  spirit  to  the  insensate  stone, 
till  it  breathe  back  again  upon  him  a  still  loftier  and  more  divine  inspira- 
tion. 

NORTH. 

Well  said,  my  good  lad.  That  which  the  works  of  the  Fine  Arts  effect 
partially,  speech  may  be  said  to  effect  to  the  human  species.  Suppose  us 
from  the  creation  all  dumb  I 

TICKLBR. 

Well  for  us  had  it  been  so  with  women. 

NORTH. 

Savage  I — We  should  have  lived  in  an  obscure  dream  haunted  by  shape- 
less phantoms.  Silent  people  often  get  insane.  It  is  not  safe  to  have  too 
many  dealings  with  wordless  thoughts.  You  cannot  discover  what  they 
would  be  at — they  are  at  the  best  suspicious  characters — and  sometimes 
vagrants  that  would  not  scruple  to  murder  you  at  midnight  in  your  bed. 

TICKLER. 

thought  uttered  in  speech 
young 

the  mi ^—^ ,  ^ ^ — 

ble  things  become  defined  and  strong  in  the  colours  and  lineaments  of  the 
growing  picturew 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

And  hence  it  is,  sir,  that  the  orator,  as  the  torrent  of  his  speech  rushes 
on,  kindles  in  his  eloquence,  just  like  die  punter  in  his  work  of  creation. 

NORTH. 

You  are  thinking,  I  perceive,  Hal,  of  one  of  those  great  men,  who,  inspired 
with  the  zeal  of  their  holy  cause,  have  stood  up  to  speak  fearlessly  before 

ibe  face  of  kings  and  in  the  presence  o{  connpx^^  c^mv^  ^^^«  uu"^ 


f 


m^A  Noctes  Amhroiiana,    No.  LXt  9]0 

which  bow  down  courts  and  kings  to  the  level  of  the  peasant  and  the  beg- 
gar. 

TIOKLBR. 

That  race  is  extinct 

YOUNG  OBNTLBMAN. 

He  heard  himself  the  voice  that  thundered  in  the  ears  of  his  audience ; 
the  fervour  of  passion  which  was  pouring  forth  in  the  sound,  urged  on  and 
bore  along  his  own  spirit — the~- 

TIOKLBIU 

Stop — ^pull  up-^hold  fast*  All  that  and  much  more  applies  to  extempo^ 
raneous  eloquence — ^but  not  to  MSS.^  much  less  to  printed  sermons — or  to 
discourses  got  by  heart  and  spouted  forth  by  a  hypocrite^  not  ashamed  by 
assumed  fervour  to  swindle,  you  into  a  belief  that  all  his  sedulously  got 
up  paragraphs  are  sudden  inspiration. 

NORTH« 

I  would  have  the  great  minds  among  us,  and  there  must  be  many,  study 
mote  profoundly  the  laws  of  thought  and  feeling* 

YOUNQ  OBNTLBMAN. 

Of  all  studies,  sir^  surely  the  most  ennobling  I  Higher  ^ar  such  science 
than  those  thAt  deal  with  mere  matter^^-but,  alasT  more  difficult  far,  as  is  seen 
in  the  results^  sir.    The  mind  is  as  great  a  mystery  now  as  it  was  to  Plato* 

TICKLER. 

Or  Pythagoras, 

NORTH. 

To  the  observer  of  Physical  Science,  it  may  be  said  truly,  the  subject  is 
uniform  and  constant*  Gold,  iron,  are  the  same  metals  now  and  hereto- 
fore—here and  in  every  place*  The  races  of  living  nature  have  continued 
unchfmged*  The  growth  of  every  plant  is  a  constant  process.  Every  spring 
brings  uie  same  blossomB-^every  autumn  the  same  fruit.  The  same  air 
breathes-^the  same  showers  fall — the  same  ocean  rolls  to  all  nations 
through  all  time.  The  stars  keep  their  place,  and  the  planets  their  motion, 
and  astronomy,  from  the  sun's  latest  eclipse,  can  read  back  the  heavens  to 
the  moment  when  his  orb  was  first  darkened  in  the  sky. 

TICKLER* 

North— ^I  am  not  given  to  compliments — ^but  douse  my  daylights,  if  that 
be  not  spoken  like  a  poet  and  a  philosopher* 

NORTH. 

It  is  evident  what  is  the  result  to  science  of  this  unchangeableness  in  the 
subjects  of  observation.  Every  enquirer  knows  that  the  same  matter  is 
before  him  which  was  before  the  eyes,  or  under  the  hands,  of  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  enquiry ;  he  knows  that  he  has  but  exactly  to  follow  definite 
methods  of  observation  which  they  have  pursued  and  prescribed,  and  all 
the  means  of  which  are  as  constant  and  unchangeable  as  the  matter  itself, 
and  the  result  which  they  found  must  discover  themselves  too  to  his  sight. 
All  that  has  been  gained  is  possessed ;  every  province  that  is  won  is  at  the 
same  time  secured ;  and  the  empire  of  science,  continually  enlarging,  de- 
scends an  unimpaired  inheritance  to  each  new  generation  of  enquirers. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

The  only  change,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  sir,  that  is  possible, 
is  improvement ;  because  the  methods  of  Physical  Science,  which  are  too 
definite  in  their  nature  to  be  lost  when  they  are  recorded,  are  yet  suscep- 
tible of  endless  amelioration  i  and  by  those  only  erring  knowledge  is  set 
aside. 

^ICKLBR.  ' 

Nothing  in  this  world,  therefore,  so  easy  as  to  be  a  chelnist* 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

And  more  so  to  be  a  mathematician* 

NORTH. 

Compare  with  this  the  condition  of  Moral  Science.    To  it  there  is  but 
one  subject— assuming  endless  modifications.    One  part  of  \t>\A^-A3[i^^^ 
aions.    JLove,  funbition,  revenge  /    We  give,  indeed^  oikA  Ti^ttSECk^  \a  ^  ^<^^^vs^<k 
supposed  to  be  one  in  different  minds.    But  exSkSaVu!^  ^^\  ^^^  \!^^vscl  vb^ 

^mFentjamds,  md  e^  where  is  iu  imitj « 


9g6  '  N^octes  Ambrosiana.    No,  LXL  [kpr0^ 

TICKLER. 

O'er  the  hills  and  far  away.    What  say  7^,  Hal  ? 
Nothing,  sir.  "  *^ 

NORTH. 

^t^  aett  Unfein  one  m{nd  a  fierce,  self-willed,  de?4 
mM  nbtidi^  Silt  Hli  owii]i^ 

see  it  pure,  generous,  and  heroic,  lii  its  everyheight  of  j 
itself  to  its  object,  or  to  solemn  duties,  and  enabled  by  its  own  intiuise' 
strength  to  make  that  sacrifice.  In  another  we  see  it  humble  and  meek,  the 
Borron^  and  the  solace  of  la  genUe,  patient,  uncomplaining  life*.  Is  this  the 
smme|MBsion  to  which  we  have  given  the  same  name  ?  •^ 

YOUNG  6ENTLSMAN.  ■'    H?f 

Vain  delusion,  indeed^  < 

-    ...  NORTH* 

y  We  read  the  story  of  two  men  who  have  signalized  themselves  by  their 
giant  usurpation  of  power  over  the  obedience  and  destinies  of  their;  kindi 
..  We  qallboth  ambitious.  Yet  I  find  Julius  Caesar  shedding  no  blood  but  as 
(soldier  in  the  field,  dropping  tears  to  see  the  pale  mangled  head  of  his 
mightiest  foe,  and  taking  Uiose,  in  the  frankness  of  generous  affection,  to  hia 
unmistrusting  confidence,  who  were  erelong  to  whet  their  dsf^en  Bgibajt 
his  life.  '"]" 

...i  TICKLER.  •  ■    .      '>:^, 

"'  He  was  a  tyrant.  "^' 

NORTH.  '     •        *     : 

'  We  may  live^nay,  not  we — but  Hal  here«-to  see  worse.  We  find  mefi 
other  to  whom  ambition  supplies  a  very  different  heart ;  whoee  fnorit  .It 
steels  against  remorse ;  to  whom  it  makes  the  paths  of  peace  and  of  t^lood 
alike  on  the  way  to  empire,  from  whose  own  heart  it  shuts  out  peacfi^^ 
vowing  fear,  suspicion,  and  hate  in  its  place ;  to  whom  it  makes  the  happi- 
ness and  life  of  one  man  and  those  of  millions  a  matter  of  like  indifference, 
in  the  calculations  of  that  sole  arbiter  of  Will  and  Destiny.  Can  we  think 
that  in  the  two  men. we  have  understood  the  passion  of  their  ambition,  be- 
cause we  have  given  it  one  name  in  both  ?  The  truth  is,  Hal,  that  the  Poeta 
have  done  great  and  glorious  things  with  the  Passions— the  Philosophers 
little— and  the  Metapliysicians  nothing. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

In  that  field,  revered  sir,  as  in  others,  you  are  bom  to  work  wonders 
that  shall  make  the  name  of  North  immortal. 

NORTH. 

Turn  to  those  with  whom  you  live,  Hal,  and  see  how  the  same  affection 
towards  yourself  is  different  in  different  breasts.  Is  intellect,  is  judgment, 
is  memory,  the  same  ?  The  entire  mind  is  different  by  the  complex  differ- 
ence of  the  thousandfold  variety  in  all  its  faculties  and  powers. 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

**  A  m^htj^maze,  but  not  without  a  plan." 

NORTH. 

Nay,  it  is  different  to  itself.  Every  new  passion  that  enters,  each  suc- 
cessive year's  longer  experience  of  life,  changes  all  that  was  before — ^the 
whole  mind,  through  all  its  feelings  and  all  its  thoughts. 

TICKLER. 

Aye— every  mind  undergoes  metamorphoses  more  miraculous  than  any 
sung  by  Naso. 

[Stiver  Time-piece  smites  Ten — Enter  Ambrose  with  roasted 
Qoose,  Turkey/  Ditto,  and  the  accustomed  etceteras.] 

[Curtain  drops,] 
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Tennyson's  poems.* 


Almost    all   men,  women,   and 
clittdreD,  are  poets,  except  those  who 
write  verses.    We  shall  not  define 
poetry,  because  the  Cockneys  have 
done  so;  and  were  they  to  go  to 
dmrdi,  we  should  be  stronglv  tempt- 
ed to  break  the  Sabbath.    But  this 
omch  we  uy  of  it,  that  every  thing 
k  poetay  which  is  not  mere  sensa- 
thiii.  We  are  poets  at  all  times  when 
our  mfaids  are  makers.    Now,  it  is 
well  known,  that  we  create  nine- 
tnHihn  at  least  of  what  appears  to 
odtt  externally;  and  that  such  is 
somewhere  about  the  proportion  be- 
tween reality  and  imagination.    Mil- 
Uona  of  supposed  matters-of-faet  are 
flie  wildest  fictions — of  whlMff  w^ 
mar  mention  merely  two,  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun.    This  be- 
ing establish^,  it  follows  that  we 
live,  breathe,  and  have  our  being  in 
Poetry — ^it  is  the  Life  of  our  Life — 
ike  hemtt  of  the  mystery,  which,  were 
H  ]Aiieked  out,  and  to  beat  no  more, 
Ae  universe,  now  all  written  over 
witii  symbolical  characters  of  light, 
wodld  be  at  once  a  blank  obscurely 
scribbled  over  with  dead  letters;  or 
ratter,  the  volume  would  be  shut 
vp— end  appear  a  huge  clumsy  folio' 
iMk  brass  clasps,  bound  in  calf-skin, 
nd  draperied  with  cobwebs.    But 
intteed  of  that,  the  leaves  of  the  living 
Book  of  Nature  are  all  fluttering  in 
tte  sttMidne ;  even  he  who  runs  may 
read;  fhoitgh  they  alone  who  sit, 
■tad.  or  He.  pondering  on  its  pages, 
behm  in  fim  the  beauty  and  the 


sublimity,  which  their  own  immor- 
tal spirits  create,  reflected  back  on 
them  who  are  its  authors,  and  felt,  in 
that  trance,  to  be  the  spiritual  sound 
and  colouring  which  vivifies  and  ani- 
mates the  face  and  the  form  of  Na- 
ture. 

All  men,  women,  and  children, 
then,  are  manifestly  poets,  except 
those  who  write  verses.  But  why 
that  exception  ?  Because  they  alone 
make  no  use  of  their  minds.  Versi- 
fiers— and  we  speak  but  of  them — 
are  the  sole  living  creatures  that  are 
not  also  creators.  The  inferior  ani- 
mids — as  we  are  pleased  to  call  them, 
and  as  indeed  in  some  respects  tihQV 

are modify  m»tio»  mucn  in  their 

imaginations.  Rode  ye  never  a  horse 
by  night  through  a  forest?    That 
most  poetical  of  quadrupeds  sees  a 
spirit  in  every  stump,  else  why  by 
such  sudden  start  should  he  throw 
his  master  over  his  ears  ?  The  black- 
bird on  the  tip-top  of  that  pine-tent 
is  a  poet,  else  never  could  his  yellow 
bill  so  salute  with  rapturous  orisons 
the  reasceuding  Sun,  as  he  flings  over 
the  woods  a  lustre  again  gorgeous 
from  the  sea.    And  what  induces 
those  stock-doves,  think  ye,  to  fill 
the  heart  of  the  grove  with  soft, 
deep,  low,  lonely,  far-away,  mourn- 
ful, yet  hQ.ppy^thunder ;  what,  but 
Love  and  Joy,  and  Delight  and  De- 
sire, in  one  word,  Poetry— Poetry 
that  confines  the  universe  to  that 
wedded  pair,  within  the  sanctuary 
of  the  pillared  shade  impervious  to 


rot,  gxxt.  HO.  oxxav,  ^  i^ 
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meridUn  sunboamB^  aud  brightens 
and  softens  into  splendour  and  into 
snow  divine  Uie  plumage  beautify- 
ing tlie  creatures  in  their  bliss,  as 
breast  to  breast  they  croodendoo  on 
their  sliallow  nest ! 

Thus  all  men,  women,  and  child- 
reiiy  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  are 
poets,  except  versifiers.  Oysters 
are  poets.  Wobody  will  deny  that, 
who  ever  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Prestonpans  beheld  them  passion- 
ately gaping,  on  their  native  bed, 
for  the  now  of  tide  coming  again  to 
awaken  all  their  energies  from  the 
wide  Atlantic.  Nor  less  so  are  snails. 
See  them  in  the  dewy  stillness  of 
eve,  as  they  salute  the  crescent  Dian, 
with  horns  humbler  indeed,  but  no 
less  pointed  than  her  own.  The 
beeUe,  against  the  traveller  borne 
'  in  heedless  hum,  if  we  knew  all  his 
feelings  in  that  soliloouy,  might  safe- 
ly be  pronounced  a  Wordsworth. 

Thus  are  we  all  poets— high  and 
low — except  versifiers.  They,  poor 
creatures,  are  a  peculiar  people,  im- 
potent of  eood  works.  Ears  have 
they,  but  they  hear  not — eyes  have 
they,  but  lliey  will  not  see — nay, 
naturalists  assert  that  th6y  have 
brains  and  spinal  marrow,  also  or- 
gans of  speech;  yet  with  all  that 
organization,  they  seem  to  have  but 
litUe  feeling,  and  no  thought;  and 
but  by  a  feeule  and  monotonous  fizz, 
are  ybu  umao  Aware^'in  the  twilight, 
of  the  uieleas  eziatence  of  the  ob- 
icure  ephemerala. 

But  we  fear  that  we  are  getting 
satirical,  than  which  nothing  can  well 
be  more  unbecoming  the  character 
of  a  Christian :  So  let  us  be  serious. 
Many  times  a  month  do  we  hint  to 
all  such  insects,  that  Maga  looks 
upon  them  as  midges.    But  still  will 
tney  be  Hceking  to  inninuate  them- 
selves through  her  long  deep  veil, 
which  nunlike  she  wears  at  gloam- 
ing; and  can  they  complain  ofcruel- 
tjr,  if  she  brush  them  away  with  her 
lily  hand,  or  compress  them  with 
her  snow-white  fingers  into  uulin- 
gering  death  ?  There  is  no  such  pri- 
vileged place  in  this  periodical  world 
now  as  the  fugitive  Poets'  Corner. 
All  its  regions  are  open  to  the  in- 
Bplr^d;  but  the  versifier  has  no  spot 
now  wherein  to  expand  his  small 
mealy  wings ;  and  you  see  him  sit- 
ting disconsolate  as  onQ  of  those 
anlnuUciiltB,  who^  in  thefr  indolent 


brownness,  are  neither  flies,  bee8,ni^|: 
wasps,  like  a  spot  upon  dandelic^i 
or  buuvvced,  till  he  surprises  you  by 
proving  that  he  has  wings»  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  by  a  Teeble  fare- 
well flight  in  among  nettles  some 
yards  off,  where  he  takes  refuge  in 
eternal  oblivion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  out  whatseti 
people  a-versifying ;  especially  now- 
a-days,  when  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  there  being  something  amiss  with 
them  in  that  way,  immediately  sub- 
ject them  not  only  to  the  grossest 
mdignities,  but  to  the  almost  certain 
loss  of  bread.     We  could  perhaps 
in  some  measure  understand  it,  were 
they  rich,  or  even  tolerably  well-off  j 
in  the  enjoyment,  let  us  suppose,  of 
small  annuities,  or    of   hereditary 
kail-yards,  with  a  well  in  the  comer, 
overshadowed  with  a  bourtree  bush ; 
but  they  are  almost  dways,  if  in  at 
the  knees,  out  at  the  elbows;  and 
their  stockings  seem  to  have  been 
compiled  originally  by  some  myste- 
rious process  of  darning  upon  no- 
thing as  a  substratum.  Now  nothing 
more  honourable  than  virtuous  po- 
verty; but  then  we  expect  to  see 
him  with  a  shuttle  or  a  spade  in  his 
hand,  weaving  ''  seventeen  hunder 
linen,"   or  digging  drains,  till  the 
once  dry  desert  is  all  one  irrigated 
meadow,  green  as  the  summer  woods 
that  flinfi[  their  shadows  o'er  its  hay- 
cocks.   He  is  an  insufferable  sight, 
altematelv  biting  his  nails  and  his 
pen,  and  blotching  whitev-bro wn  with 
hieroglyphics  that  wpuld  have  puz- 
zled ChampoUion.  ^''ersifying  ope- 
ratives are  almost  always  half-witted 
creatures,  addicted  to  drinking;  and 
sell  their  songs  for  alms.    Persons 
with  the  failing,  in  what  are  some- 
times called  the  middle-classes,  or 
even  in  more  genteel  or  fashionable 
life,  such  as  the  children  of  clerks  of 
various  kinds,  say  to  canal  or  coal  com- 
panies, are  slow  to  enter  upon  any 
specific  profession,  trusting  to  their 
genius,  which  their  parents  regard 
witli  tears,  sometimes  of  joy,  and 
sometimes  of  rage,  according  as  their 
prophetic  souls  see  the  brows  of 
their  offspring  adorned  with  laurels, 
or  their  breeches  witli  tatters.    Sen- 
sible parents  crush  this  propensity 
in  the  bud,  and  ruthlessly  bind  the 
Apollos  apprentices  to  Places;  but 
the  weaker  oneSf  enclose  contribu- 
tions to  ChrlQio^lier  Norths  as  if  they 
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had  never  heard  of  his  crutch.  Sir  Walter  himself,  who,  though  kind 
aiid  thus  is  the  world  defrauded  of  to  all  aspirants,  praises  none  to  whom 
many  a  tailor.    What  becomes  of  all     nature  has  not  imparted  some  por« 


the  Versifiers  when  they  get  old — if, 
indeed,  they  ever  do  e^et  old — we  ne- 
ver yet  heard  any  plausible  conjec- 
ture; though  we  have  ourselves  seen 
some  in  middle  age,  walking  about, 
each  by  himself,  looking  as  if  ne  were 
sole  survivor  of  the  Seven  Youne 
Men,  with  his  unmeaning  face,  and 
hit  umbrella  under  his  arm,  though 
the  dust  may  have  been  lying  three 
inches  thick,  and  laughing  to  scorn 
the  thin-spurting  showers  of  the 
water-carts,  that  seemed  sent  there 
rather  to  raise  than  to  lay  the  ghost 
of  a  dry  summer.  'Tis  said  that 
from  this  class  is  dravm  the  supply 
of  theatrical  critics. 

Now  and  then,  by  some  felicity  of 
fortune,  a  versifier  enjoys  a  tempo- 
rary revenge  on  stepdame  Nature, 
and  for  a  while  is  seen  fluttering 
like  a  butterfly  among  birds ;  or  ra- 
ther heard  cheeping  like  a  mouse 
among  a  choir  of  ni^tingales.  Peo- 
ple tuce  it  into  their  heads  to  insist 
upon  it  that  he  is  a  poet.  They  so- 
licit subscriptions,  get  him  into  print, 
and  make  interest  with  newspaper 


tion  of  the  creative  power  of  ge- 
nius. 

One  of  John's  strains  we  have  com- 
mitted to  memory — or  rather,  with- 
out trying  to  do  so,  got  by  heart;  and 
as  it  seems  to  us  very  mild  and 
touching,  here  it  is. 

THE  WRECKED  MARINER. 

Stay,  proud  bird  of  the  shore ! 

Carry  my  last  breath  with  thee  to  the  cliff-^ 

Where  waits  our  shattered  skifl^ 

One  that  shall  mark  nor  it  nor  lover  more. 

Fan,  with  thy  plumage  bright, 

Her  heaving  heart  to  rest,  as  thou  dost  mine, 

And,  gently  to  divine 

The  tearful  tale,  flap  out  her  beacon  light  j^'  ^ 

Again  swoop  out  to  sea, 

With  lone  and  lingering  wail,  then  lay  thy 

head, 
As  thou  thyself  wert  dead, 
Upon  her  breast,  that  she  may  weep  for  me. 

Now,  let  her  bid  false  Hope 

For  ever  hide  her  beam,  nor  trust  again 

The  peace-bereaving  strain—- 


Thou  art  away ! — sweet  wind, 

Bear  the  lost  trickling   tear-drop  on  your 

wing, 
And  o*er  her  Tx)8om  fling 
The  love-fraught  pearly  shower,  till  rest  it 

find. 


editora  to  allow  him  to  review  him-  ^^  has,  but  still  fiir  hence,  choice  flowers 

self  twice  a-week  through  the  sea-  *o  *''™P' 

son.     These  newspapers  he  files; 

and   binds   the  folio.     He  abuses  ^^  •  ^^<^  ^«'  "^o*  r«P"ie» 

Blackwood,  and  is  crowned  King  of  ^^^  ^^">  ™y  ^^'^  *^  ^^**«^  ^  ^  ^™e  J 

all  &e  Albums.  ^®*  ^  ^^  P**^**"  «^°'°' 

rWe  had  no  intention  of  being  so,  ^"*  *^«  °''^^'  deepening  memory  of  mine. 

but  suspect  that  we  have  been  some- 
what, severe;  so  let  us  relieve  all 
lads  of  feeling  and  fancy,  by  assuring 
them  that  hitherto  we  have  been 
sneerinff  but  at  sumphs  and  God-help- 
you-silly-ones,  and  that  our  hearts 
overflow  with  kindness  towards  dl  . 
the  children  of  genius.^  Not  a  few  (England  ought  to  be  producing 
promising  boys  have  littely  attempt-  some  young  poets  now,  that  there 
ed  poetry  botti  In  the  east  and  west  may  be  no  dull  interregnum  when 
of  Scotland,  and  we  have  listened  the  old  shall  have  passea  away;  and 
not  undelighted  to  the  music.  Stod-  pass  away  many  of  tbem  soon  must 
dart  and  Aytoun — he  of  the  Death-  — their  bodies,  which  are  shadows. 
Wake,  and  he  of  Poland — are  gra-  but  their  spirits,  which  are  lights— 
ciously regarded  by  Old  Christopher;  they  will  bum  for  ever— till  time  be 
and  their  volumes — presentation- co-  no  more.  It  is  thought  by  many  that 
pies — ^have  been  placed  among  the  almost  all  the  poetical  genius  which 
essa}^  of  those  gifted  youths,  of  has  worked  such  wonders  in  our  day, 
whom  in  riper  years  much  may  be  was  brought  into  power — it  having 
confidehtly  predicted  of  fair  and  been  given  but  in  capacity  to  the 
ffpM.  Many  of  the  small  poems  of  Wordsworths,  and  Scotts,  and^  By- 
John  Wright,  an  industrious  weaver,  rons  —  by  the  Freiwili  ^^nq\\sJCvs^» 
aomewhere  in  Ajrabire,  are  beauti-  Throug)!  t\iQ  ^tottti  vcA  \ft\si^<«X)^<& 
fiil,  and  have  received  the  praise  of  thunder  atid  IYv^W^XmIvtv^^^^nVv^  ^^" 
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cdUpiliil^^'that  great  moral  and  in- 
tellectdtf  earthquake,  the  Btroncu 
winged  Bpirits  soared ;  and  found  in 
their  bosom,  or  hi  the  **  deep  serene" 
above  all  that  turmoil,  in  the  imper- 
tuttable  heavens,  the  inspiration  and 
the  Watter  of  immortal  song.  If  it 
were 'so,  then  shall  not  the  next  age 
want  Its  mighty  poets.  For  we  see 
"  the  deep-fermenting  tempest  brew- 
ed in  the  grim  evening  sky."  On  the 
beautiful  green  grass  of  England  may 
there  glisten  in  the  sun  but  the  pear- 
ly dewdrops ;  may  they  be  brushed 
away  but  by  the  footsteps  of  Labour 
issumg  from  his  rustic  lodge.  But 
Europe,  long  ere  bright  heads  are 
grey,  will  see  blood  poured  out  like 
water ;  and  there  will  be  the  noise 
of  many  old  establishments  quaking 
to  their  foundations,  or  rent  asunder, 
6t  overthrown.  Much  that  is  sacred 
will  be  preserved ;  and,  after  a  trou- 
bled time,  much  will  be  repaired  and 
restored,  as  it  has  ever  been  after 
misrule  and  ruin.  Then— and  haply 
not  till  then — will  again  be  heard  the 
majestic  voice  of  song  from  the  reno- 
vated nations.  Yet,  if  the  hum  which 
now  we  hear  be  indeed  that  of  the 
March  of  Intellect,  that  voice  may  as- 
eend  from  the  earth  in  peace.  Intel- 
lect delights  in  peace,  which  it  pro- 
duces^; but  many  is  the  mean  power 
that  apes  the  mighty,  and  often  for 
a  while  the  cheat  is  successful — the 
counterfeit  is  crowned  with  conquest 
--^and  hollow  hymns  hail  victories 
that  issue  in  defeats,  out  of  which 
rise  again  to  life  all  that  was  most 
lovely  and  venerable,  to  run  a  new 
career  of  triumph. 

But  we  are  getting  into  the  clouds, 
and  our  wish  is  to  keep  joffging  along 
the  turnpike  road.  So  let  all  this 
pass  for  an  introduction  to  our  Arti- 
cle— and  let  us  abruptly  join  com- 
pany with  the  gentleman  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  it,  Mr  Alfred 
Tennyson,  of  whom  the  world,  we 
presume,  yet  knows  but  little  or 
nothing,  whom  his  friends  call  a 
Phcenix,  but  who,  we  hope,  will  not 
be  dissatisfied  with  us,  should  we 
designate  him  merely  a  Swan. 

One  of  the  saddest  misfortunes 
that  can  befall  a  young  poet,  is  to  be 
the  Pet  of  a  Coterie ;  and  the  very 
saddest  of  all,  if  in  Cockneydom. 
Such  has  been  the  unlucky  lot  of 
AlffM  Tennyson.  He  has  been  ele- 
ri^(ed.  to  the.  Hbrga^ .  0/  Litae  Britain, 


and  sonnets  were  i^were4i-f}Kfr  ]||ijf^- 
coronation  from  the  most  vep^pii<^j^^ 
gions  of  his  empire,  even,  from  Wtny^r 
stead  Hill.  Eulogies,  more  elabqratQJ 
than  the  architecture  of  the  CQsjJJQml^ 
gingerbread,  have  been  built  ifpintji^^ 
panegyrical  piles,  in  commemoratt/oa, 
of  the  Birth-day;  and  'twould  be  a 
pity  indeed  with  one's   crutch. t^, 
smash  the  gilt  battlements,  white  tpiji.' 
with  sugar  as  with  frost^  aad,be««i 
gemmed  with  comfits.    The  bese^^ 
ting  sin  of  all  periodical  criticism^ 
and  now-a-days  there  is  no  other,  la 
boundless  extravagance  of  pn^sQ ; 
but  none  splash  it  on  like  the  ^owdU 
men  who  have  been  bedaubing  'iff,, 
Tennyson.  There  is  somethinffwronff^ 
however,  with  the  compost.  It  woi^t 
stick;  unseemly  cracks  deform. .ib^ 
surface;  it  falls  off  piece  by.pieyQii 
ere  it  has  dried  in  the  sun,  or  it  paii:4f 
ens  into  blotches ;  and  the  \^prsmpt 
pers  have  but  discoloured  and  :dis^ 
gured  their  Idol.   The  worst  of.it.|f^ 
that  they  make  the  Bespattered  not 
only  feel,  but  look  ridiculous;  jv^ 
seems  as  absurd  as  an  Image  in  a  te^ 
garden;  and,  bedizened  with  faded 
and  fantastic  garlands,  the  publfc 
cough  on  being  told  he  is  a  Poet,  tor 
he  has  much  more  the  appearance 
of  a  Post. 

The  Englishman's  Magazine  ought 
not  to  have  died ;  for  it  threatened 
to  be  a  very  pleasant  periodical.  An 
Essay  "  on  the  Genius  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,"  sent  it  to  the  grave.  The 
superhuman — nay,  supernatural — 
pomposity  of  that  one  paper,  incapa- 
citated the  whole  work  for  living  one 
day  longer  in  this  unceremonious 
world.  The  solemnity  with  which 
the  critic  approached  the  object  of 
his  adoration,  and  the  sanctity  with 
which  he  laid  his  offerings  on  the 
shrine,  were  too]  much  for  our  irreli- 
gious a^e.  The  Essay  *'  on  the  ge- 
nius of  Alfred  Tennyson,"  awoke 
a  general  guffaw,  and  it  expired  in 
convulsions.  Yet  the  Essay  was  ex- 
ceedingly well-written — as  well  as  if 
it  had  been  "  on  the  Genius  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton."  Therein  lav  the  mis- 
take. Sir  Isaac  discovered  the  law 
of  gravitation ;  Alfred  had  but  writ- 
ten some  pretty  verses,  and  mankind 
were  not  prepared  to  set  him  amo^g 
the  stars.  But  that  he  has  genius  is 
proved  by  his  being  at  this  moment 
alive ;  for  had  he  not,  he  mu|)t  have 
b^ei^llied  hla  la&i  uadftt  t^a.t  c^UV^^ 


I^.^  I'ennytcin't  Poemt.  7jt£. 
Tbi 'tfjilrik  of  Hfe  inuat  indeed  be  and  In  womsn'sefes;  BadtbegreU. 
■Mnri'irftkin  him ;  for  he  has  out-  poets  put  it  into  unguaae  wiii^^- 
llUen^  narcotic  doae  administered  tber  recordi  than  reveafa,  Bpiritual- 
\A''}jltd  by  a  cresy  charlaUin  in  the  izin^  while  it  embodies.  They  shun 
VFtatabiBSter,  and  after  that  he  maj  not  the  eights  of  common  earth—wit- 
deep  in  aafety  with  a  pan  of  char-  neaa  Wordsworth.  But  beneath  the 
edm.  magic  of  their  eyes  the  celandine 
'  But  the  Old  Man  must  aee  justice  grows  a  Etar  or  a  sun.  What  beauty 
done  to  this  ingenione  lad,  and  save  is  breathed  over  the  daisy  by  loving- 
bltti  from  his  worst  enemies,  his  ty  blessing  it  because  it  is  so  corn- 
friends.  Nerer  are  we  so  happy —  mon!  "  Sveet flower!  whose  home 
Oay,  'tis  now  almost  our  only  happi-  is  erery  where  I"  lu  like  manner, 
neis — aa  when  scattering  flowers  in  Scott,  when  eulogizing  our  lore  of 
be  sunshine  that  falls  from  the  yet  our  native  land,  uses  the  simplest 
nnclouded  sky  on  the  green  paUi  language,  and  gives  vent  to  the  sim- 
prepsred  by  gracious  Nature  for  the  plest  feelings — 
Set  of  CTthusiasdc  youth.  Yet  we  ^ive,  tl.ere  the  man  with  .oul  «od.aJ, 
^tter  ftem  not  in  too  lavish  profu-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^,^^^if  j,^,^  ^^^ 
SiOB ;  and  we  talte  care  that  the  TbU  is  my  own,  my  D«tiye  land  ? 
younff  poet  shall  see,  along  with 
the  shadow  of  the  spirit  that  cheers 
lilm  on,  that,  too,  of  the  accompany- 
Uig  crutch.  Were  we  not  afraid  that  lines— not  omitting  others  that  ac- 
mir  atyle  might  be  thought  to  wax  company  them  equally  touching — 
«»  flgoradve,  we  should  say  that  iato  any  language,  livinK  or  dead- 
Alfred  la  a  promising  plant;  and  that  and  they  will  instantJy  be  feltby  all 
ffie  day  may  come  when,  beneath  hearts,  savage  or  civilized,  to  be  the 
*ft  and  ahower,  his  genius  may  most  exquisite  poetry.  Of  such 
tffOW  up  and  expand  into  a  stately  power,consc]oua,asit  kindles,  of  its 
&«e,  embowering  a  solemn  shade  dominion  over  men,  because  of  their 
irithin  Ita  wide  circumference,  while  common  humanity,  would  that  thete 
die  daylteht  lies  gorgeously  on  its  were  finer  and  more  frequent  exam- 
crest,  seen  from  afar  in  glory— itself  p'es  in  the  compositions— otherwise 
i-grore,  often  exquifiite-~of  this  young  poet- 
Bat  that  day  will  never  cotae,  if  Yet  two  or  three  times  he  tries  it 
lie  hearken  not  to  our  advice,and,aB  on — thus, 
-ftr  ss  hia  own  nature  will  permit, 

tfgulate  by  it  the  movements  of  Ids  katiox.\l  sosg, 

geiltus.     This  may  perhaps  appear,  Tlteie  i>  do  Imd  like  EDgtand, 
li  first  sight  or  hearing,  not  a  little  Where'er  the  light  of  day  be; 

IIIU:naanable  on  our  part ;  but  not  There  ere  no  henrta  like  liglUh  hntta, 
■*),if' Alfred  will  hut  Uy  our  words  Suchheuta  ofoikaa  theybe. 

to  heart,  and  meditate  on  their  spl-  The™  is  no  land  like  EngUnd, 
'tii     We  desire  to  see  him  prosper;         Where'er  the  light  of  diyb.; 

aifd  we  predict  fame  as  the  fruit  of  There  are  no  men  hke  Eogti^^en, 

'obedience.     If  he  disobey,  he  assu-        So  tall  and  bold  m  tJ«y  be. 
redly  goes  to  oblivion.  ^      ,     t<      <    >    ,. 

;       Atj^senthehasamallpowerover  '-"'"'V'r^^'  ""  ^™"^  ""  ^'^  "" 
fbe  common  feelings  and  thoughts  of        _, '  'y'",  *^'      , .        >    j  .    ■ 
men.  His  feebleneis  is  distressing  at        !"'/  ,^  f  '  i    rT  ^  ■"""      ■ 
aUtimw  when  he  makes  an  appeal  \,\  l-"T^\^t'^  '^. 

^,  .        '^K     -I  Unto  their  heart  b  Peaire,  ,. 

ary  sympathies.    And        ^^  ,j^  ^^.^  ^.^^  .„„        ■  ;- 

^*l   ,.,  ^^.^  .'"  l""^  Through  the  water  and  the  fire.        ! 

les  boldly  ra  the  face,  Fuil  Ch.— Our  glory  ie  our  freedom,    '/ 

—metaphysical.    What  We  lord  it  o'er  the  sea; 

race  see  and  feel,  he         w^  an:  the  sons  of  freedom, 

Ic  cannot  be  poetical ;  We  ue  free.  ' ' 

M  of  the  transcendant  •  •  •  • 

[rmdeur   of   common-  There  le  no  land  like  England,        y- •'■' 

dnie  truths,  which  are        Wheie'erfte\igt!t(*3«jW,'  '  .'■ '■' 

11  p^Otrj'.     AH  buman  There  ire  no  wria  lita  Tj»igMA.ii^'^\- ,' - , 

•smelfg'bt  in  heaveii  "    Sohh  im4c\iurt»»«Sin>*.  '   "'  *" 
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There  ia  no  knd  IUm  RngUml, 

Where'er  dM  li|^  of  day  be ; 
There  are  no  maade  IUm  Engluh  maidB, 

So  beautiful  aa  they  be. 
CBO&.-^For  the  French*  ite. 

A  national  song  that  could  be  clia- 
racteristically  sung  but  by — Tims. 
Tims,  too,  would  DO  grand  in  the 
following  war-song — and  an  encore 
would  assuredly  be  called  for  in  a 
Toice  of  thunder  sufficient  to  sour 
small-^beer. 

ftKOLlSU  WA&-SONG. 

Who  fears  to  die?  Who  feart  to  die? 
Ib  there  any  here  who  fears  to  die  ? 
He  shall  find  what  he  fears ;  and  none  shall 
grieve 

For  the  man  who  fears  to  die ; 
But  the  withering  scorn  of  the  many  shall 
deare 

To  the  man  who  fears  to  die. 
Chok«— Shout  in  England ! 
Ho !  for  England ! 
George  for  England  ! 
Merry  England ! 
England  for  aye ! 

Think  of  Tims  going  off  the  stage, 
with  right  arm  uplitted,  shoutuig 

There  standeth  our  ancient  enemy ; 

Will  he  dare  to  battle  with  the  free? 
Spur  along !  spur  amain !  charge  to  the  fight ; 

Charge  !  charge  to  the  fight ! 
Hold  up  the  Lion  of  England  on  high  ! 
Shout  for  God  and  our  right ! 

Choa.— -Shout  for  England,  &c. 

Miserable  indeed. 

These  are  almost  the  only  lines  in 
the  volume  in  which  Mr  Tennyson 
condescends  to  be  patriotic;  and 
Ij^ey  do  not  by  resemblance  remind 
us  of  TyrtiBUS.  It  would  not  be 
safe  to  recite  l^em  by  the  sea-shore, 
on  an  invasion  of  the  French.  Yet 
our  friend  is  a  lover  of  liberty,  as  he 
leaves  us  to  gather  from  the  follow- 
ing.  strain,  which  must  have  been 
composed  before  he  had  acquired 
much  skill  in  the  ''  sedentary  art  of 
penmanship,"  or  experienced  the 
painful  awkwardness  which  every 
man-child  must  pass  through  on  his 
first  entrance  into  breeches.  Samuel 
Johnson,  long  before  he  was  a  doc- 
tor, and  but  in  his  fourth  year,  indi- 
ted some  stanzas  to  a  duck,  after 
which  **  We  are  Free"  wiU,  we  fear, 
he  read  at  a  disadvantage.  Here  is 
the  whole  couceFU  I 


,1 


•t 


Wl  ARK  F&UE. 

The  wintk,  as  at  their  hour  of  Inrik, 

Leaning  upon  the  ridgM  sea. 
Breathed  low  around  the  roUiagearth 

With  mellow  preludes,  <<  We  ar«  fry». 

The  streams  through  many  aliUed  tww 
Down-carolling  to  the  crispM  sea. 

Low-tinkled  with  a  beU-like  flow 
Atween  the  bloMoms,  *<  We  are  frte.** 

That  is  drivel. 

But  there  is  more  dismal  drivel' 
even  than  that — and  as  seeing  is  said 
to  be  believing— here  it  is. 

LOST  HOFX. 

You  cast  to  ground  the  hope  which  once  was 
mine ; 
But  did  the  while  your  harsh  decree  de- 
plore, 
Embahning  with   sweet  tears   the  vacant 
shrine, 
My  heart,  where  Hope  had  been  and  was 
no  more. 

So  on  an  oaken  sprout 
A  goodly  acorn  grew  ; 
But  winds  firom  heaven  shook  the  acorn 
out. 

And  filled  the  cup  with  dew. 

But  there  is  more  dismal  drivel 
even  than  that — and  as  seeing  is  be- 
lieving—here it  is, 

LOVK,  PaiDE,  Ain>  FORGXTFULKESS. 

Ere  yet  my  heart  was  sweet  Love^  tomb, 

Love  laboured  honey  busily. 

I  was  the  hive,  and  love  the  bee^ 

My  beart  the  honeycomb. 

One  very  dark  and  chilly  night 

IMde  came  beneath  and  held  a  light. 

The  cruel  vapours  went  through  all. 

Sweet  Love  was  withered  in  his  cell ', 

Pride  took  Love*s  sweets,  and  by  a  spell 

Did  change  them  into  gall ; 

And  Memory  though  ^d  l)y  Pride 

IMd  wax  so  thin  on  gafl, 

A  while  she  scarcely  lived  at  all. 

\\Tiat  marvel  that  she  died  ? 

The  only  excuse  for  such  folly — 
and  it  is  so  bad  a  one  as  to  be  indeed 
an  aggravation  of  the  guilt— is,  that 
it  is  a  poor  imitation  of  a  wretched 
model  mouldered  away  to  dust  in  a 
former  age. 

The  worst  of  all  the  above  is,  that 
they  betray  a  painful  and  impotent 
straining  after  originalitjr — an  aver- 
sion irom  the  straight-forward  and 
strong  simplicity  of  pature  and  truth. 
Such  cold  conceits — devoid  of  inge- 
nuity— would  seem  to.  us  of  evil 
omen— bm\  te  wn  t«3iaihL  Vn  ^^tC\\a« 


which  can  Bbrica  iMlf  free  even  from    Dorkbrowed  mas^tt  come  nvt  aa«tr ; 

the  ouree  of  CookneylND)  under  the 

timeous  admhiistratioii  of  the  exor- 

cUinff  cnitdi.    But  for  tiiat  ^tb,  wo 

ahoiAl  have  no  hope  ef  the  author 

of  the  followmg  lonneti 
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SOKNST. 

Shall  tiM  big  Evil  die  with  ehild  of  Good, 
Or  propagtte  again  her  loath^  kind, 
Thiwiging  the  oeUs  of  the  diteas^  mind^ 
Qatemwith  hanging  cheeka,  a  withered 

broody 
Though  hourly  pastured  on  the  aalient  blood  ? 
Oh !  that  the  wind  which  bloweth  cold  or 

heat 
Would  thatter  and  o'erbear  the  braicfl  beat 
Of  their  broad  vana,  and  in  the  soHtade 
Of  middle  apace  confbund  them,  and  blow 

back 
'fheir  wild  cHea  down  their  ctTem-throata, 

and  slake 
^th  pmnts  of  blaat-bome  haO  tbdr  heated 

ejue! 
So  thdr  wan  Ihnbe  no  mora  night  eome 

between 
Tk»Booa  and  «Im  moon'k  rsAas  in  ibonight» 
Nor  blot  with  floating  ahad«  the  iol«  light. 

la  cases  of  rare  inspiration^  the 
two  gifts  may  go  together;  but  most 
commonly  it  is  one  thing  to  be  idio- 
tic and  anoUier  oracular.  Not  thus 
rke  the  oaks  of  Dodona;  we 
uld  expect  a  more  sensible  re- 
sponse from  one  of  Sir  Henry  Steu- 
art*8  thirty-times-transplanted  syca- 
mores, that  are  no  sooner  in  the 
ground  than  they  are  out  again,  and 
have  not  a  sin^e  small  spot  on  all 
the  estate  of  /ulanton  they  can  call 
their  own. 

Yet  Mr  Tennyson  is  manifestly 
prouder  of  his  lays,  Uian  of  his  laws 
was  Alfred  the  Great;  and  he  is  readv 
with  his  shafts  of  satire,  tipped  with 
fire,  and  barbed  with  fury,  to  shoot 
all  that  sneer  at  his  songs. 

THB  poet's  MIKD. 

Van  no4  thon  the  poet'a  mind 

Withifcy  ahalliwrwit; 
VtK  not  thou  the  poet*s  mind» 

For  then  caoat  not  fiuhom  it 
Clear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever, 
Flowing  like  a  crystal  rivet; 
Bright  as  light,  and  dear  as  wind : 
Clear  as  lummer  mountoio-streami. 
Bright  as  the  inwoven  beams, 
Which  beneath  their  crisping  sapphire 
In  the  midday,  flo&tinc  o'er 
The  golden  sands,  malce  everaiore 
1*0  a  bloS9om-!<rtarr6d  shore. 
HcBM  tcwtff  tmhaHuif  t€  noghlef  ? 


The  poet*s  mpA  vi  holy  ground ; 
Hollow  smile  and  froien  sneer 
Come  not  here. 
Holy  water  will  I  pour 
Into  overy  spicy  flower 
Of  the  laurel  shrubs  that  hedge  it  round. 
The  flowers  would  faint  at  your  cmel  cheer. 
In  your  eye  there  is  death, 
There  is  frost  in  your  breath 
Which  would  blight  the  plants. 
Where  you  stand  you  cannot  hear 
From  the  grovea  within 
The  wiU  bird's  din. 
In  the  heart  of  the  garden  the  merry  bird 

chant% 
It  would  fiill  to  the  ground  if  you  cam^pin. ' 
In  the  middle  leaps  a  fountain 
Like  sheet  lightning, 
Ever  brightening 
With  a  low  melodious  thunder; 
An  day  and  all  night  it  is  ever  drawn 
From  the  brain  of  the  purple  mountain 
Which  stands  in  the  distance  yonder : 
It  springs  on  a  level  of  bowei|r  lawn, 
And  the  mountain  draws  it  from  htaven 

above, 
And  it  sings  a  song  of  undying  lore ; 
And  yet,  though  its  voice  be  so  dear  and  full, 
Yon  would  never  hear  it-.-yottr  ean  are  so 

doU; 
So  keep  where  you  are  :   you  are  foul  wi^ 

sin ; 
It  would  shrink  to  the  earth  if  you  came  iA» 

Most  of  that  is  silly— eome  of  it  pret- 
tyish— scarcely  one  line  of  it  all  true 
poetry;  but  as  it  has  been  admired, 
we  quote  it  entire,  that,  should  we 
be  in  error,  the  Poet  may  triumph 
over  the  critic,  and  Christoflier 
North  stand  rebuked  before  Uie  su« 
perior  genius  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

Our  young  friend  is  a  philosopher 
—sometimes  a  erring,  sometimes  a 
laughing  one— and  sometimes  ''  sayi' 
a  smile  to  a  tear  on  the  cheek  of  my 
dear;''  but  what  it  says  can  only  be 
given  in  its  own  words.  We  oflfer  to 
match  the  following  composition  for 
a  cool  hundred,  against  any  thing 
alire  of  the  same  inchea— and  g^ye  a 
stone. 


» 


THE  **  bow"  AKD  TBI  ** 
? 

1  am  any  man's  suitor. 
If  any  wiU  bt  my  tutor : 
Some  say  this  li6  is  pleasant, 
8ome  think  it  speedeth  fa«t : 
In  time  there  is  no  preient, 
Id  eternity  no  future, 
Ia  eternity  no  pa»t. 
We  laugh,  we  ay,  we  are  bom,  we  die, 
WIm  will  riddle  mt  the  A^  And  the  vAy  f 


is  not  square? 
Why  the  rock  stands  fitiil^  and  the  light 

clouds  fly  ? 
Why  the  heavy  oak  groAns,  and  the  white 

willows  sigh  ? 
Why  deep  is  not  high,  and  high  is  not  deep  ? 
Whether  we  wake,  or  whether  we  sleep  ? 
Whether  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  die  ? 
How  you  are  you  ?  Why  I  am  I  ? 
Who  will  riddle  mc  the  how  and  the  why  9 

The  world  is  somewhat ;  it  goes  on  some- 

*'    how; 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  th&i  and  now  ? 
I  fe^  there  is  something ;  but  how  and  what  ? 
I  know  there  is  somewhat ;  but  what  and 

why? 
I  cannot  tdl  if  that  somewhat  be  I. 

The  little  burdpipeth— .'why?  why?' 
In  the  summer  woods  when  the  sun  fells  low : 
Ahd  the  great  bird  sits  on  the  opposite  bough, 
And  stares  in  his  face,  and  shouts,  '  how  ? 

how  ?» 
And  the  blaek  owl  scuds  down  the  mellow 

twilight, 
And  chaunts,  'how?  how?*  the  whole  of 
'  ••     '      the  night. 

-  Why  th^  life  goes  when  the  blood  is  spilt  ? 
-  What  the  life  is  ?  wher^the  soul  may  lie  ? 

Why  a  church  is  with  a  steeple  built ; 
'  And  u  house  with  a  chimney-pot  ? 

Who  will  riddle  me  the  how  and  the  what  ? 

Who  will  riddle  me  the  what  and  the  why  ? 


TttI  bCMsh'ttdatriintb  its  brother,  tii6  streets  efEdiobttlTglbi^flvjf^ffaig] 

fhi  \iHieaitMif(Wlikpttc«a  eaedi  odier :  ivind,  will  be  able  to  bnng^hUi^" 

What  is  it  they  say  ?  What  do  they  there  ?       to  believe  in  the-  'gx&i^le^^fr^' 

Why  twp  and  two  uiakfi  four  ?  Why  round    ever  he  may  think  of  the,neQjei 

of  a  house  wiUi  a  ^himnejTtpol^'f^^ 
which  there  is  no  subetiitute  !lS^/fu^ 
Old  Woman.  :.:.,%■« 

Mr  Tennyson's  admirens  ^^y  fie 
excels  wondrously  in  penHynS^tiw 
mermen  and  mermaids,  tairiesj^^f.^ 
genus  amne,  inhabiting  sea-cave«  suia 
forest  glades,  *'  in  still  or  atPftny 
weather,"  the  *'  gay  creatures  ot  toe 
element,"  be  tWt  element  air^^eartib, 
fire,  or  water,  so  that  Uie.  denizens 
thereof  be  but  of  '*  imaginatian  sU 
compact."  We  beg  of  you  to  )i<^» 
for  a  few  sentences,  the  quack  jin  fhe 
Wes  tminster.  **  Our  author  has ,  tbe 
secret  of  the  transmigratl(»»  of  ^e 
soul.  He  can  cast  his  own  spiritJUiio 
any  living  thing,  real  or  imagin^y . 
Scarcely  Vishnu  himself  becsom^.  )p- 
camate  more  easily,  frequi^t]j^^>T 
perfectly.  And  there  is  singular  re- 
finement, as  well  as  solid  ti^ut^/^/in 
his  impersonations,  whether  tiiey- be 
of  inferior  creatitres,  or  of  sud^.^- 
mental  beings  as  sirens,  as  mern^n, 
and  mermaidens.  He  does nqtmere- 
ly  assume  their  external  shapfCL^and 
exhibit  his  own  mind  masqujsraqlng. 
He  takestheir  senses,  feelings,  neryes, 
and  brain,  along  with  their  names  and 
local  habitations ;  still  it  is  himself 
in  them,  modified  but  not  absorbed 
by  their  peculiar  constitution  and 
mode  of  being.  In  the  '  Merman,' 
one  seems  to  feel  the  principle  of 
thought  injected  by  a  strong  volition 
into  the  cranium  of  the  finny  worthy. 


Mr  Tennyson  opines,  that  in  these 

verses  he  displays  his  genius  before 

'an  admiring,  a  delighted,  and  an  in- 

^'  Jstructed  world,  in  me  garb  of  an  or-  and  coming  under  all  tbe  influences, 

'thodox  philosophy  venturing  for  a  as  thinking  principles  do,  of  the.  phy* 

^ 'while  sportively  to  give  utterance  to  sical  organization  to  which  it  is  for 

^''''its  sense  of  the  nothingness  of  all  the  time  allied :  for  a  moment  the 

'  '  human  knowledge,  which  is  but  an-  identification  is  complete  ;  and  then 

other  word  for  our  ignorance  of  tbe  a  consciousness  of  contrast  springs 

iiiysteries  of  creation.  But  it  is  from  up  between  the  reports  of  external 

;  '  'banning  to  end  a  clumsy  and  un-  objects  brought  to  the  mind  by  the 

;*'  *w£eldy  failure,  and  shews  no  fancy  senses,  and  those  which  it  has  been 

'  in  the  region  of  metaphysics;  though  accustomed  to  receive,  andttis  con- 

' '  it  is  plain  from  many  a  pa^e  that  he  sciousness  gives  to  the  description  a 

'■''■'  has  deluded  himself,  ana  suffered  most  poetical  colouring."   We  could 

^ '.'^others  to  delude  him,  into  the  belief  quote  another  couple  of  crimes — but 

/ ' !  that  there  lies  his  especial  province,  as  the  force  of  nature  could  no  farther 

.y\lrb  some    of  his  queries  Thomas  go,  and  as  to  make  one  fool  she  joined 

j^'^Adulnas  himself,  or  any  other  ce-  the  other  two,  we  keep  to  the  West- 

|*/^iestial  doctor,  might  be  puzzled  id  minster.    It  is  a  perfect  spfidUn.en  of 

''  w^cl'a  iiatisftetbry  ahawer;  bat  the  theauper-fayperbolinliiltra^^trava- 

~  '"Sfst^Httleboyorgirl  henay-taMietwill  gance  of  outrageous  Gocl^)ieyeHlf>gis- 

set  hie  mind  at  reat'M^h»  %B$teftw%i  .gc  f(MllHihnf»a»wU^^luich,^even  a 

though  no  man  who  has  ever  walked  quanUty  ot  commoa  ««va»\«%&  ^d^^iv 
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i^iife^aa  6«^  Btifferecl,  for  an  in-    "  proves  that  our  author  baa  the 
Wmk  iflbiireiit  of  time,  to  mingle ; 
Mire6t  Mere  matter  of  moonshine 

6tit-  tt'Oothed  b^  an  idiot-lunatic,  sla- 

^^^rin^.in  the  palsied  dotage  of  the 

i^tifetaiest  erufterannuation  ever  in- 
flicted on  a  being,  long  ago,  perhaps, 

\h  BOthe  slight  respects  and  low  de- 

jBl^^'  human,  but  now  sensibly  and 

Sa9ibly  deduced  below  the  level  of 
-  'tlt^  Pongos.   ''  Coming  under  all  the 

iBfluences,  as  thinking  principles  do, 

bfthe  physical  organ&ation  to  which 

ft  is  for  the  time  allied  I"  There  is  a 

^ittyf  Cockney  materialism  for  you  I 

**  The  principle  of  thought  injected 

'bYft  strong  volition  into  the  cranium 

6t  Ihe  finny  worthy !"    Written  like 

'tfief  Son  of  a  Syringe.    O  the  specu- 

llELtive  ftumph  I    'Tis  thus  that  disho- 

iidst  Cockneys  would  fain  pass  off  in 
'^iriown  vile  slang,  and  for  their 

'bwn:  Tfler  meaning,  murdered  and 
'dienrdmbered,  the  divine  Homeric 
^'^hliMophy  of  the  Isle  of  Circe. 
'-'Wa&ftiotlupiterstillJove — aye,  every 
''infcSi  the' thunderous  king  of  heaven, 
'  HUfose  throne  was  Olympus — while 
' 't6''fasifftiishing  Leda  the  godhead 

tethhed  a  Swan  ?  In  the  eyes  of  a 
''mizler^  who  saw  but  Smithfield,  he 
-would have  been  but  a  bull  in  the 

/  Rafie  of  Europa.  Why,  were  the  compose  prize' versea  oa"  the  Mi^- 
r  'Cbckney  critic's  principle  of  thought  man,"  Oxford  and  Cambridge  miiBt 
'  Injected  by  a  strong  volition  into  the    be  changed  for  the  worse  since  our 

Wull  of  a  donkey — has  he  vanity  to    days,  iTtwo  dozen  copies  did  not 

imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  he  would    prove  about  as  bad  as  this— one  do- 
;'  be  a  more  consummate  ass  than  he    zen  rather  worse — one  dozen  far  bet- 

nowbrays  ?  Or  if  into  that  of  the  Great    ter,  while  the  remaining  brace^  to  tt^e 

Glasgow  Gander,  that  his  quackery    exclusion  of  Mr  Tennyson's  attempt^' 


secret  of  the  transmifiratlon  of  the 
soul." 

\^Tio  would  be 
A  merman  bold 
Sitting  alone, 
Singing  alone 
Under  the  sea, 
With  a  crown  of  gold. 
On  a  tbrone  ? 
I  would  be  a  merman  bold  ; 
I  would  sit  and  sing  tbe  whole  of  the  day ; 
I  would  fill  the  sea-halls  with  a  voice  of  power; 
But  at  night  I  would  roam  abroad  and  play 
With  the  mermaids  in  and  out  of  the  rocks/ 
Dressing  their  hair  with  the  while  seaflower. 
And  holding  them  back  by  their  flowing 

locks, 
I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea. 
And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kissed  me 

Laughingly,  laughingly ; 
And  then  we  would  wander  away,  away, 
To  the  pale  green  seagroves  straight  and  high. 
Chasing  each  other  merrily, 
All  night,  merrily,  merrily  t 
But  I  would  throw  to  them  back  in  miiM 
Turkis  and  agate  and  almondine. 
Then  leaping  out  upon  them  unseen 
I  would  kiss  them  often  onder  the  mi« 
And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kiMed  me 
Laughingly,  laughingly. 

'Tis,  after  all,  but  a  sorry  affair— 
and  were  fifty  of  the  *04  vdXXm  to 


would  be  more  matchless  still  ?  O 
no,  no,  no  I  He  would  merely  be 
*  assuming  their  external  shapes ;" 
but  his  asmine  and  anserine  natural 
endowments  would  all  remain  un- 
changed— a  greater  goose  than  he 
now  is,  depend  upon  it,  he  could 


had  the  prize  divided  between  them, 
the  authors  having  been  found  ^Mk 
tied  to  an  equality  of  immortal  faSHff 
The  pervading  character  of  the  verses 
is  distinguished  silliness ;  and  Alfred 
cuts  a  foolish  figure,  "  modified  but 
not  absorbed  by  the  peculiar  consti- 


not  be,  were  he  for  a  tedious  life-  tution  and  mode  of  being"  of  a  mer- 

time   to   keep    waddling  his  way  man.   He  kisses  like  a  cod-fish,  and, 

thrttji^  this  weary  world  on  web-  we  humbly  presume,  he  is  all  the 

''  feev^d  with  uplifted  wings  and  while  stark-naked  under  the  sea; 

outstretched  neck,  hissing  the  long-  though,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  we 

:|' >iid-roundH(;loaked   beggar   off  the  recommend  next  dip  a  pair  of  flan- 

i  |.c(Anmon;  a  superior  ass  he  mi^ht  in  nel  drawers.    Poetry  and  criticism 

/"'"lib  Ways  prove,  though,  untethered  must  be  at  a  low  ebb  indeed  on  the 

""  iU  the  lane  where  gipsy  gang  had  shores  of  the  Thames.    Should  he 

■''"■'enrirttal'd,  he  were  left  free  to  roam  persist  in  writing  thus  to  the  end  of 

"  ''i'^IM^'ithe  'canvass  walls,  eminent  the  Dean  and  Chai>ter»  Alfred  Ten- 

''^/"iMfS^'iiSi  the  •*  animals  that  chew  nyson  may  have  a  niche  in  the  West- 

■***»WtairtJe;" '  iDinatexRwftv»W\.\5«s^\0L^^^V 

.fJ)'*^*^^*^  iD(«e  c/  tfie poem  whick  miiMtoi:  MA)ot- 


'.■!■.  ■ 


.  N* 


7S0  Tmmif^oi^t  PomM*  [Afsjr, 

'  ••■  The  Mermaid/*  we  are  told  by  From  the  green  se&bauku  the  tank  4otB- 

the  TWlor'i  Trump,  « ii  beautifully  trail* 

discriminated  and  most  delicately  ^     To  the  liappy  Wimm^  tea. 

drawn.     She  is  the  younger  sister  of  Come  hither,  come  hither,  and  be  our  Icte*, 

Undine;  or  Undine  herself  before  ^    For  merry  brides  are  we : 

'  -        -  We  will  kias  Bweet  kisses,  and  speak  tweet 


she  had  a  soul."  Here  is  a  specimen 
of  the  sea-nymph  without  a  soul,  who 
is  younger  sister  to  herself,  that  is 
Undine.  Her  mother  ought  to  keep 
a  sharp  look  out  upon  her ;  for  she 
is  of  an  amorous  temperament,  and 
a  strong  Anti-Maltiiusian. 

And  aU  the  mermen  under  the  sea 
Would  feel  their  immortality 
Die  in  their  haarts  for  the  love  of  me. 
But  at  night  I  would  wander  away,  away, 

I  would  fling  on  each  side  my  low-flowing 
locks. 
And  lighily  vault  from  the  throne  and  pUy 

With  the  mermen  in  and  out  of  the  rocks ; 
We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  and  seek. 

On  the  broad  seawolds  i*  the  crimson  shells. 
Whose  silvery  qiikes  are  nighest  the  sea. 
But  if  any  came  near  I  would  call,  and  shriek, 
And  adownthe  steep  like  a  wave  I  would 
leap. 

From  the  diamond  ledges  that  jut  from 
the  dells ; 
For  I  would  not  be  kist  by  all  who  would  list. 
Of  the  bold  merry  mermen  under  the  sea ; 
They  would  sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  flatter 

me. 
In  the  purple  twilights  under  the  sea ; 
But  the  king  of  them  all  would  carry  me, 
Woo  me,  and  win  me,  and  marry  me, 
In  the  branching  jaspers  under  the  sea. 


words. 
Oh  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glistexi 
With  pleasure  and  love  and  revelry ; 
Oh  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glistdfl. 
When  the  sharp  clear  twang  of  the  golden 
chords 
Runs  up  the  ridged  sea. 
Ye  will  not  find  so  happy  a  shore, 
Weary  mariners  !  all  the  world  o*er  ; 

Oh !  fly  no  more  ! 
Harken  ye,  harken  ye,  sorrow  shell  darken 

ye, 

Danger  and  trouble  and  toil  no  more ; 
Whither  away  ? 
Drop  the  oar ; 
Hither  away. 
Leap  ashoris ; 
Oh  fly  no  more— no  more. 
Whither  away,  whither  away,  whither  away 
with  the  sail  and  the  oar? 

Shakspeare—  Spenser —  Milton- 
Wordsworth— Coleridge— The  Et- 
trick  Shepherd  —  Allan  Cunning 
hame,  and  some  others,  have  loved, 
and  been  beloved  by  mermaidens, 
sirens,  sea  and  land  fairies,  and  re- 
vealed to  the  eyes  of  us  who  live  in 
the  thick  atmosphere  of  this  ''dim 
spot  which  men  call  earth,"  all  the 
beautiful  wonders  of  subterranean 
and  submarine  climes — and  of  the 


So  much  for  Mermen  and  Mer«  climes  of  Nowhere,  lovelier  than 
maidens,  and  for  the  style  in  which  them  all.  It  pains  us  to  think,  that 
the  Westminster  Pet  of  the  Fancy  v^ith  such  names  we  cannot  yet  rank 
« takes  their  senses,  feelings,  nerves,  that  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  We  shall 
and  brain,  along  with  their  local  ha-  soon  see  that  he  possesses  feeling, 
Mfiionfl  and  tiheu-  names."  ''  And  fancy,  imagination,  genius.  But  in 
the  Sirens, — who  could  resist  these  the  preternatural  lies  not  the  sphere 
Sea-Fairiefl,  as  tiie  author  prefers  in  which  he  excels.  Much  disap- 
pointed were  we  to  find  him  weak 
where  we  expected  him  strong;  yet 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  his 
failure  has  been  from  "  affectations." 
In  place  of  trusting  to  the  natural 
flow  of  his  own  fancies,  he  haa  fol- 
lowed some  vague  abstract  idea, 
thin  and  delusive,  which  has  escaped 
in  mere  words— words — words.  Yet 
the  Young  Tailor  in  the  Westminster 
thinks  he  could  take  the  measure  of 
the  merman,  and  even  make  a  ri- 
ding-habit for  the  sirens  to  wear  on 
gala  days,  when  disposed  for  ''some 
orseback."  'Tis  indeed  a  jewel  of 
a  Snip.  His  protegee  hat  hiditeid 
two  fecAile  wadfiaiiktinidc  vM&na  eail- 


calling  them  ?"  And  pray  what  may 
be  their  alluring  enticements  ? 

Drop  the  oar, 
Leap  ashore. 
Ply  no  more ! 
Whither  away  wi*  the  sail !  whither  away 

wi'  the  oar  V 
Day  and  night  to  the  billow  the  fountain 

calls'. 
Down  shower  the  gambling  waterfiills 

From  wandering  over  the  lea  ; 
They  freshen  the  silvery-crimson  shells ; 
And  thick  with  white  bells  the  cle\'er-hill 
Swells 
High  over  the  full- toned  sea. 
Merrily  carol  the  reveling  gales 
Over  the  hhmda  £ne : 
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tied '^NoUiingwiU  Die,"  ''Alithiugs 
win  Die."  And  Uiem,  Parsnip  Ju- 
nior, without  the  fear  of  the  shears 
before  his  eyes,  compares  witli 
L' Allegro  and  U  Penseroso  of  Mil- 
Uui»  Baying,  that  in  Alfred's  '*  there 
is  not  less  truth,  and  perhaps  more 
refined  observation  I**  That  comes 
of  sitting  from  childhood  cross-leg- 
gad  on  a  board  beneath  a  sky- 
fight 

The  Young  Tailor  can  with  diffi- 
culty keep  his  seat  with  delight, 
when  talking  of  Mr  Tennyson's  de- 
scriptionB  of  the  sea.  ''  'Tis  barba- 
rous," quoth  he,  ^  to  break  such  a 
piece  of  coral  for  a  specimen ;"  and 
would  fain  cabbage  the  whole  lump, 
with  the  view  or  placing  it  among 
other  rarities,  such  as  bits  of  Der- 
byshire spar  and  a  brace  of  manda- 
rinsy  on  the  chimney-piece  of  the 
shew-parlour  in  which  he  notches 
the  dimensions  of  his  visitors.  So 
fired  is  his  imagination,  tliat  he  be- 
holds in  a  shred  of  green  fustian  a 
swatdi  of  the  multitudinous  sea; 
and  on  tearing  a  skreed,  thinks  he 
hetrs  him  roaring.  But  Mr  Tenny- 
son should  speak  of  the  sea  so  as  to 
rmlse  the  souls  of  sailors,  rather  than 
the  soles  of  tailors — the  enUiusiasm 
of  the  deck,  rather  than  of  the  board. 
UBfortunately,  he  seems  never  to 
have  seen  a  ship,  or,  if  he  did,  to  have 
forgotten  it  The  vessel  in  which 
the  landlubbers  were  driftiug,  when 
the  Sea-Fairies  salute  them  with  a 
BODff,  must  have  been  an  old  tub  of 
a  thing,  unfit  even  for  a  transport. 
Such  a  jib  I  In  the  cut  of  her  main- 
sul  vou  smoke  the  old  table-cloth. 
To  be  solemn  —  Alfred  Tennyson 
is  as  poor  on  the  sea  as  Barry 
Comiindl — and,  of  course,  calls  him 
a  serpent.  They  both  write  like 
people  who,  on  venturing  upon  the 
world  of  waters  in  a  bathing  machine, 
would  ensure  their  lives  by  a  cork- 
jacket  Barry  swims  on  the  surface 
of  tiie  Great  Deep  like  a  feather; 
Alfred  dives  less  atter  the  fashion  of 
a  duck  than  a  bell ;  but  the  one  sees 
few  tights,  the  other  few  shadows, 
that  are  not  seen  just  as  well  by  an 
oyiHei'-dredger.  But  the  soul  of  the 
true  sea-poet  doth  undergo  a  sea- 
chta^,  soon  as  he  sees  Blue  Peter; 
and  18  offlntheglg^, 

WhU^^VfmdiDff  back,  away  tbey  puU« 

.    Then  go0»  the  Commodore! 


<'  Our  author  having  the  secret  of 
the  transmigraticm  of  the  soul," 
passes,  like  l^dur,  into  the  bodies  of 
various  animals,  and 

Three  will  1  mention  dearer  than  the 
rest, 

the  Swan,  the  Grashopper,  and  the 
Owl.  The  Swan  is  dying;  and  as 
we  remember  hearing  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge praise  the  lines,  they  must  be 
fine ;  though  their  full  meaning  be 
to  us  like  tlie  moon  **  hid  in  her  va- 
cant interlunar  cave."  But  Hartley, 
who  is  like  the  river  Wye,  a  wan- 
derer through  the  woods,  is  aye 
haunted  with  visions  of  the  beauti- 
ful ;  and  let  Alfred  console  himself 
by  that  reflection,  for  the  absent  sym- 
pathy of  Christopher.  As  for  the 
Grashopper,  Alfred,  in  that  green 
grig,  is  for  a  while  merry  as  a  crick- 
et, and  chirps  and  chirrups,  though 
with  less  meaning,  with  more  mono- 
tony, than  that  hearth-loving  insect, 
who  is  never  so  happy,  you  know, 
as  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
baker's  oven.  He  says  to  himself 
as  Tithon,  though  he  disclaims  that 
patronymic, 

Thou  ait  a  mailed  warrior,  in  youth  and 
strength  complete. 

a  line  liable  to  two  faults;  first,  ab- 
surdity, and,  second,  theft ;  for  die 
mind  is  unprepared  for  the  exagge- 
ration of  a  grashopper  into  a  Tem- 
plar ;  and  Wordsworth,  looking  at  a 
beetle  through  the  wonder-working 
glass  of  a  wizard,  beheld 

A  mailed  angel  on  a  battle-day. 

But  Tennyson  out-Wordsworths 
Wordsworth,  and  pursues  the  knight, 
surnamed  Longshanks,  into  the  fields 
of  chivalry. 

Arm*d  cap-a>pie, 

Full  fain  to  see; 

Unknowing  fear, 

Undreading  loss, 

A  gallant  cavalier. 
Sans  pcur  et  sans  reproche, 
In  sunlight  and  in  thadowy 

Thb  Ha r ART)  of  thb  JMbaduw  ! ! 

Conceived  and  executed  in  the  spi- 
rit of  the  celebrated  imitation — 
"  Dilly— dilly  Duckling  I  Come  and 
be  killed !"  But  Alfred  is  greatest 
as  an  Owl. 

When  t^c  cate  tvjq.\i«iiv^  «u^  Xv^VNa  ^nQ^> 
And  dew  »  wWl  \»goW  ^^  ^gwosA* 


A. 


.<» 
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Ao4  thl»iill^»tnft«i  itf  dumb)' 
A«d.  the  w HxrBmg  ^sil  gow  coqnd, 
jAd  tlM  Mrhirring  ^  0M»  round ; 
Alone  and  wtattamg  bit  five  wits, 
. .  The  wliite  owl  in  the  belfry  Bits. 

When  meriy  milkmaids  click  tbe  latcb, 

^d  rarely  smells  tlie  new  mown  hay, 

And  the  tod.  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 

Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 

Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay  : 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits. 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

SECOND  SONG. TO  THE  SAME. 

Thy  tuwhits  are  lulled,  I  wot, 
Thy  tuwhoos  of  yesternight, 
Which  upon  the  dark  afloat. 
So  took  echo  with  delight. 
So  took  echo  with  delight, 

That  her  voice  untuneful  grown, 
Wears  all  day  a  fainter  tone. 

I  would  mock  thy  chant  anew  ; 

But  I  cannot  mimic  it, 
Not  a  whit  of  thy  tnwhoo, 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit. 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit, 
With  a  lengthened  loud  halloo, 
Tuwhoo,  tuwhit,  tuwhit,  tuwhoo-o-o. 


All  that  he  wants  is  to  be  shot, 
stuffed,  and  stuck  into  a  glass-case, 
to  be  made  immortal  in  a  museum. 


Tenmison^s  Poems.  ,,  [MSy, 

tbe  gO!t>dae8B  to  inteKp;[r(9ylpi;iMi|i|e'i 
following  oraoular  senteup^'  w^icn 
from  childhood  has  bewi  fiO'.H^a^^i 
great  mysterjTfc^-r"  An  dldhof8Q,-c«wi9) 
in  to  be  shaved;  cur»Q  3FQU»  wl^ere's 
the  suds  ?  The  estate  was«ntaiied.t|Qr/ 
male  heirs ;  and  poor  Mrs  MoUy^oail^F 
all  her  apple-dumplings  "  -.-jfr 

Thin  as  is  this  volume  we  are.now  r 
reviewing,  and  sparse  the  letterpress 
on  its  tiny  pages,  'twould  yet  beeSidJr* 
to  extract  from  it  much  more,  uii- 
meaningness ;  but  having  she>ni  by 
gentle  chastisement  that  we  love  Al- 
fred Tennyson,  let  us  now  shew  by 
judicious  eulogy  that  we  admire 
him ;  and,  by  well-chosen  specimens 
of  his  fine  faculties,  that  he  is  worthy^ 
of  our  admiration. 

Odes  to  Memory  are  mostly  mum- 
meries; but  not  so  is  the  Odf^-Uy 
Memory  breathed  by  this  youog. 
poet  In  it,  Memory  and  Im$^;iqa- 
tion,  like  two  angels,  lead  him,  by 
the  hands  back  to  the  bowers  of 
paradise.  All  the  finest  feelingfl  dud 
the  finest  faculties  of  his  «oul,«i« 
awakened  under  that  heavenly  gai- 
dance,  as  the  "  green  light"  of  eari^ 
life'again  blesses  his  eyes;  and  *Mi 
sees  that  the  bowers  of  paradise 
are  built   on  this   common   edtfh^ 


I  oe  maae  immori»i  m  a  museum.  -  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

But,  mercy  onus!  Alfred beconaes  ^^f  f*?^^,.,  house,  where  his  boy. 

a-Kraken  I  Leviathan,  fallowing  ^^^'^."^^^^^^^      in    the  brightening 

unwieldy,  enormous  in  his  gait,    he  ^«^    «^    ^  qifotetioiS 

despises,  as  we  would  a  minnow;  J^w^  ^ake-and  therefore  cannot 

his  We  ambition  will  not  suffer  him  ^?;3^y,™^hole  ode,  but  the  half  of 

to  be  "very  like  a  whale ;"  he  must  ^^^^  ^j^j  ^       ^^1  ^jH  f -j 

bea-Kraken.    And  such  a  Kraken,  Jj^'  ^^.^^^        ^        the  exception  of 

00,  as  would  have  astounded  Pon-  ;^^\^;;  Jeag  nia^^ 

toppidan.  ^.^^^  ^^  gj^^j  ^^^  ^1  thew— the 

THE  KRAKEy,  Ijnes  are  eminently  beautiful. 

Below  the  thunders  of  the  upper  deep, 

Far,  far  beneath  in  the  abysmal  sea,  ODE  TO  MEMORY. 

His  ancient,  dreamless,  uninvaded  sleep,  ^^^  f^^^^i,  I  charge  thee,  arise, 

The  Kraken  sleepeth  :  faintest  sunlights  flee     rjr^^^  ^  ^'^^  j^^^y  tongues,  the  myriad  eyes ! 

About  his  shadowy  sides  :  above  him  swell      ^^^  ^^^^^  n^t  ^itt  a^ows  oi  flaunting 

Huge   sponges   of    millennial  growth   and 

height; 
And,  £eu*  away  into  the  sickly  light, 
•From  many  a  wondrous  grot  and  secret  cell 
Unnumheied  and  enonnous  polypi 
Winnow,  with  giant  fins   the   slumbering 

iiepie  haih  he  lain  for  ,a^es,  aiid  will  lie, 
ijM^snmg  upon  tuge  seawgrms  in  his  sleep, 
QtU  the^  la^^.  ^e  shin.  In^t  th^  deep ; 


Then  once  l>y'man  and  ang^s  to  be  ieen. 
In  roaring  he  shaU-  viae  and  on  the  BuHace 

Tbe  "g^t^  se»im  :wiM»  imier- 
sfyuids  that  Bonnet,  will  perhaps  have 


vmes 
Unto  mine  inner  eye, 
Divinest  memory !  * 

Thou  wert  not  nursed  by  the  waterfall, 
Which  ever  sounds  and  shines 

A  pillar  of  white  light  upon  the  wall  . 
Of  purple  cli&,  aloof  desoried, 
Gome  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  ffticy 

hiUnde, 
The  seven  dnis,  the  poplars  £Dor 
That  stand  beade  iby£ither*a  dooiv 
And  chiefly  from  tln.farDok:thBt  3k»cr 
To  purl  o*er  matted  tetm  andvibbedja 
Or  dimple  in  t^dvdi^f  niblf  "Cvmh:' 
Dr«wipg  VatQ  \^*  thwww  tw'ftwa  ^au, 


../ 


i 

f 


ir.'i 


mi 

a  everv  elbow  and  torn, 

f  1  '>i6T  hifflei-  Uaihfleetl 
F^u^VovMII  lAShe  «ari  the  IhreloDg  Meat 
Gt,<{!^'tBI(il:-4eeeed  ftbeep  from  wattled  foUs, 

^' >  I7|^  tbe  ridg«d  wolds, 
yfhsliBL  difttifcvt-matm-MHig  batK  waked  load 
OMribe  dirk  dewy  earth  forlorn, 
What  time  the  amber  mom 
FWfh  gnbea  from  beneath  a  lowhimg  clo«d. 

Lm&.  dpweries  doth  the  raptured  eye 
,jXo  ih^  young  spirit  present 
'.[ :  When  first  she  is  wed j 
,  ^       And  like  a  bride  of  old 
.,  :  In. triumph  led. 

With  music  and  sweet  showers 
Of  festal  Bowers, 
' "'  '     TTnto  the  dwelling  she  must  sway. 
Wefi  haM  thou  done,  great  artist  Memory, 

In  setting  round  thy  first  experiment 
'    '  With  royvl  firamework  of  wrought  gold ; 
I^eedsukust  thou  dearly  lore  thy  first  essay, 
AuB  l6ieiaiit^  in  thy  various  giUkry 
^'TPUee-lty  whore  sweetest  sunlight  falls 
OrpMi  the  storied  walk, 
i:    .i,'     For  the  discovery 
Aridinevnass  of  thine  art  so  pleased  thee, 
Thit  aS'whieh  thou  hast  drawn  of  fairest 
-  j  0g  Mdtat  since^  but  lightly  weighs 

21i  thee  unto  the  love  thou  bearest 
'.  fMhoru  of  thy  genius.     Artist-like, 
BvVA.xttiring  thou  dost  gaze 
Qfk  tiipa  prima  labour  of  thine  early  days  : 
N0.|natter  what  the  sketch  might  be ; 
Whjylto'  die  high  field  on  the  bushless  Pike, 
Qt  eyen  a  sandbuilt  ridge 
Qf  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea, 
CK^ybilpwiLWith  murmurs  harsh, 
yr  eyen  a  lowly  cottage,  whence  we  see 
IJtrevdh'd  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enormous 

marsh, 
Tl^here,firom  the  frequent  bridge, 
Smbfems  or  glimpses  of  eternity, 
Tiife  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky  ; 
Or  a  garden  bower*d  close 
With  pleached  alleys  of  the  trailing  rose. 
Long  alleys  falling  down  to  twilight  grots. 
Or  opening  upon  level  plots 
Of  trowned  lilies,  standing  near 
pMylcipikied  lavender : 
Whither  in  after  lifie  retired 
From  brawling  storms, 
Fronftreary  wind. 
With  youthful  fancy  reinsplred. 
We  may  hold  converse  widi  all  forms 
Of  tli^many«8ided  mind. 
The  few  whom  paasion  hath  not  blinded, 
MMkkilhMighted,  myriad-minded. 
My  friend,  with  thee  to  live  alone, 
Mirthinks  w«ic  better  than  to  own 
A  crown^  a'seeptre,  and  a  thnma. 
O  iitwMgfliiii  ma>-  enlightcB  ne  1 
II£nitliiiitiB«  obaeority. 
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lliere  is  fine  music  there ;  the  vet- 
Bification  would  be  fdt  delightful  to 
all  poeticid  ears,  enKen  if  they  misted 
the  many  meanings  of  the  well- 
chosen  and  happily*obedient  words ; 
for  there  is  the  sound  as  of  a  various- 
Toiced  river  rejoicing  in  a  sudden 
summer  shower,  that  swells  with- 
out staining  its  translucent  waters. 
But  the  sound  is  echo  to  the  sense ; 
and  the  sense  is  sweet  as  that  of 
life's  dearest  emotions  enjoyed  in 
"  a  dream  that  is  not  all  a  dream." 

Mr  Tennyson,  when  he  chooses, 
can  say  much  in  few  words.  A  fine 
example  of  that  is  shewn  in  five  few- 
syllabled  four-lined  stanzas  on  a  De- 
serted House.  Every  word  tells; 
and  the  short  whole  is  most  pathetic 
in  its  completeness — let  us  say  per- 
fection— like  some  old  Scottish  air 
sung  by  maiden  at  her  wheel— or 
shepherd  in  the  wilderness. 

THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 

Life  and  Thought  have  gone  away 

Side  by  side. 

Leaving  door  and  windows  wide : 
Careless  tenants  they ! 

All  within  is  dark  as  night : 

In  the  windows  is  no  light ; 

And  no  murnrar  at  the  door. 

So  frequent  on  its  hinge  before. 

Gose  the  door,  the  shutters  close. 
Or  through  the  windows  we  shall  see 

The  nakedness  and  vacancy 
Of  the  dark  deserted  house. 

Come  away :  no  more  of  mirth 
Is  here,  or  merrymaking  sound. 

The  house  was  builded  of  the  earth, 
And  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 

Come  away  :  for  Life  and  Thought 
Here  no  longer  dwell ; 
But  in  a  city  glorious— 
A  great  and  distant  city — ^have  bought 
A  mansion  incorruptible. 

Would  they  could  have  stayed  with  ua ! 

Mr  Tennyson  is  sometimes  too 
mystical;  for  sometimes  we  fear 
there  is  no  meaning  in  his  mysticism ; 
or  so  little,  that  were  it  to  be  stated 
perspicuously  and  plainly,  'twould 
be  but  a  point.  But  at  other  times 
he  gives  us  sweet,  still,  obscure 
poems,  like  the  gentle  gloaming 
saddening  all  that  is  sad,  and  making 
nature's  self  pensive  in  her  depth  Qf 
peace.    Such  is  the  character  of    ,' 

▲  MKGS» 

Now  is  donft  tlx^  Vyo,^  ^^*%  n»^"^\ 


Fold  tluna  mns,  tum  to  tliy  rest.  Many  duch  yetLt^hl  images  float 


Let  tKem  rave. 
Shftdowi  of  tlw  mW«*  blrk* 
Sweep  fhe  green  that  ftdcb'thjr  grave. 

Let  them  rave* 

TEee  nor  carketh  care  nor  slander  $ 
NotUng  but  the  small  cold  worm 
Fretteth  thine  enahrouded  form. 

Let  them  rsve. 
Light  and  shadow  ever  wander 
0*er  the  green  that  folds  thy  gr«f e-» 

Let  them  rave. 

Thou  wilt  not  turn  upon  thy  bed  ; 
CS&anteth  not  the  brooding  bee 
Sweeter  tones  than  calumny  ? 

Let  them  rave. 
Thou  wilt  never  raise  thine  head 
From  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave- 
Let  them  rave. 

Crocodiles  wept  tears  for  thee  ; 

The  woodbine  and  eglatere 

Drip  sweeter  dews  Iban  traitor's  tear. 
Let  them  rave. 

Rain  makes  music  in  the  tree 

O'er  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave- 
Let  them  rave. 

Round  thee  blow^  self-pleached  deep. 
Bramble  roses,  fiunt  and  pale. 
And  "  long  purples"  of  the  dale<-— 

Let  them  rave. 
These  in  every  shower  creep 
Through  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave- 
.  Let  them  rave. 

The  gold-eyed  kingcups  finej^a  • 
The  frail  bluebell  peereth  over . 
Rare  broidry  of  the  purple  clover—- 

Let  them  rave. 
Kings  have  no  such  couch  as  thine. 
As  the  green  that  folds  thy  gravel- 
Let  them  rave. 

Wild  words  wander  here  and  there ;  - 
God's  great  gift  of  speech  abused 
Makes  thy  memory  eonfused-i^ 

But  let  them  rave. 
The  balm-cricket  carols  dear 
Li  the  green  that  folds  thy  gravel- 
Let  them  rave. 


before  tis  in  Ms  poetry,  as  "  youth- 
ful poets  fanpy  when  they  love." 
He  has  a  delicate  perception  of  the 
purity  of  the  female  character.  Any 
one  of  his  flesh  and^  blood  maidens, 
walking  amongst  flowers  of  our  own 
earth,  is  worth  a  billowy  wilderness 
df  his  Sea-Fairies*  Their  names  and 
their  natures  are  delightful — sound 
and  sight  are  spiritualized— -and  yet» 
as  Wordsw:orth  divinely  saith,  are 
they 

Creatures  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food^ 
For  transient  sorrow^  simple  wiles, 
Praise^  blame,  lov^    Idssea^  tears    and 
smiles ! 

We  are  in  love^as  an  old  man  ought 
to  be — as  a  father  is  with  his  ideal 
dau^hters*~withthem  all — with  Cla- 
ribei,  and  Lilian,  and  Isabel,  and 
Mariana,  and  Adeline,  and  Hero,  and 
Almeida,  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty, 
and  Qriana.  What  different  beings 
from  King  Charles's  beauties  I  Even 
in  bodily  charms  far  more  loveable ; 
in  spiritual,  pure 

As  heavenly  Uob  with  her  mi]k->white 
lamb—* 

objects,  for  a  moment's  thought,  of 
passion;  but  of  affection,  for  ever 
and  a  day.  In  face,  form,  figure,  cir* 
cumstance  and  character,  &licately 
distinguished  from  one  another  are  all 
the  sweet  sisterhood.  "  Seven  lilies 
in  one  garland  wrought"—-"  alike, 
but  oh,  how  different  I"  Budding, 
blossoming,  full-blown;  but  if  on 
leaf  or  flower  any  touch  of  decay, 
'tis  not  the  touch  of  time  but  of  sor*- 
row,  and  there  is  balmy  beauty  in  the 
very  blight — lovely  to  the  last  the 
lily  of  the  garden,  of  the  field,  or  of 
the  valley.  The  rose  is  the  queen  of 
flowers — but  should  she  ever  die, 
the  ,lily  would  wear  the  crown— and 
her  name  is 


ISABEL. 

£vES  not  down-dropt  nor  over-bright,  but  fed 
With  the  deai'-pointed  flame  of  chastity, 
Clear,  without  heat,  undying,  tended  by 
Pure  vestal  thoughts  in  the  translucent  fane 
Of  her  still  spirit :  locks  not  wide  dispread, 
Madoima-wise,  on  either  side  her  head. 

Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity, 
We^  fixed.^u^dqwt  of  thy  fixed  mood, 
/  .      Rey^Jredjai^^ihe  crown  and  head, 
Tiealkielf  2oww  of  fsmak  fortUade, 

Of  perfect  wifehood  and  pnre  \ow\\\\e»A. 
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.  Tbeii^toitlve  decision  of  a  bright 

And  thorough-edged  intellect  to  part 

Error  fi-om  crime— a  prudence  to  wlthhold-«- 

The  laws  of  wifehood  cbaracterM  in  gold 
Upon  the  blenched  tablets  of  her  heart — 
A  love  still  barning  upward,  giving  light 
To  read  those  laws-««n  accent  very  low 
In  blandishment,  but  a  most  silver  flow 

Of  subtle-paced  counsel  in  distress, 
Right  to  the  heart  and  brain,  though  undescried, 

Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentleness 
Through  all  the  outworks  of  suspicious  pride—- 
A  courage  to  endure  and  to  obey — 
A  hate  of  gossip  parlance,  and  of  sway, 
Crown'd  Isabel,  through  all  her  placid  life 
The  queen  of  marriage,  a  most  perfect  wife. 

The  mellowed  reflex  of  a  winter  mo<m— 
A  clear  stream  flowing  with  a  muddy  one, 
Till  in  its  onward  current  it  absorbs 
With  swifter  movement  and  in  purer  light 

The  vexed  eddies  of  its  wayward  brother^ 
A  leaning  and  upbearing  parasite. 
Clothing  the  stem,  which  else  had  fallen  quite, 
With  clustered  flowerbells  and  ambrosial  orl» 

Of  rich  fruit-bunches  leaning  on  each  other-— 
Shadow  forth  thee  : — the  world  hath  not  another 
(Though  all  her  fairest  forms  are  types  of  thee^ 
And  thou  of  God  in  thy  great  charity) 
Of  such  a  finishM  chasten'd  purity. 
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There  is  profound  pathos  in  ''  Ma- 
riana." The  young  poet  had  been 
dreaming  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  Mea- 
sure forMeasure, and  of  the  gentle 
lady  all  forlorn,  IAm  deserted  of  the 
false  Angelo^  of  whom  the  Swan  of 
Avon  sings  but  some  few  low  notes 
in  her  distreia  and  desolation,  as  she 
wears  sway  her  lonely  life  in  solitary 
tears  at  ^  the  moated  grange.'*  On 
this  hint  Alfred  Tennyson  speaks ; 
^  he  has  a  vision  of  his  own ;"  nor 
might  Wordsworth's  self  in  his  youth 
have  disdained  to  indite  such  melan- 
choly strain.  Scenery — state — emo- 
tiion---character — are  all  in  fine  keep- 
ing; long,  long,  long  indeed  is  the 
dreary  day,  but  it  will  end  at  last ; 
so  finds  the  heartbroken  prisoner 
who,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  has  been 
leanhig  on  the  sun-dial  in  the  centre 
of  his  narrow  solitude  I 

MABIAKA. 

"  Itfariana  in  the  moated  grange." 

Measure  far  Measure. 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower  -plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  sB, 

The  rusted  naUs  fell  firom  the  knots 
That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden  wall. 

.The  broken  sheds  look*d  sad  and  strange, 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch, 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch, 

Upon  the  Jaaeljr  moated  grunge. 


She  only  said,  '  My  life  is  dreary. 

He  Cometh  not,'  she  said : 
She  said,  ^  I  am  aweary,  aweary ; 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  !' 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even, 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried, 
She  could  nQt  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 

Either  a%|nom  or  eventide. 
After  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  skv. 

She  drew  her  casement  curtain  by, 
And  glanced  athwart  the  glooming  flats. 

She  only  said, '  The  night  is  dreary, 
He  Cometh  not,*  she  said  : 

She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !' 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Waking  she  heard  the  nightfowl  crow : 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light : 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 
Came  to  her  :  without  hope  of  change, 

In  sleep  she  seemed  to  walk  forlorn. 

Tin  cold  winds  woke  the  grey-eyed  morn 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  '  The  day  is  dreary. 
He  oometh  not,'  she  said  : 

She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead !' 

About  a  stonecast  from  the  wall, 
A  sluice  with  blaoken'd  waters  slept, 

And  o*er  It  mauif « xwamdL  «ai^.  vmaSk^ 
The  cVutwtedi  xfiuSiijKatfMWM  ttv^N* 
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Hard  by  a  poplar  thook  alway> 
AH  sflver  green  with  gnarled  bark. 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  dark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  grey. 
She  only  said,  •  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,*  she  said  : 
She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead !' 

And  ever  when  the  n)pon  was  low, 
And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  a»'  away, 

In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro. 
She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 

But  when  the  moon  was  very  low. 

And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell, 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 

Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  '  The  niglit  is  dreary. 

He  cometh  not,*  she  said  : 
She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !* 


All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 
The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak'd, 

The  blue  fly  sung  i'  the  pane ;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek'd. 

Or  from  the  advice  peer'd  about. 

Old  faces  glimmered  through  the  doors. 
Old  footsteps  trode  the  upper  floors. 

Old  voices  caU*d  her  from  without. 
She  only  said,  '  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,*  she  said : 
She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !* 

The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 

'The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 
Her  sense  ;  but  most  she  loath'd  the  hour 
When  the  thickmoted  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 
Downsloped  was  westering  in  his  bower. 
Then,  said  she,  *  I  am  very  dreary, 
'  He  will  not  come,*  she  said  : 
She  wepty  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary. 
Oh  God,  that  I  were  dead  !' 
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and  feeds  it ;  for  it  becomes  a  babf 'C^ 
of  the  heart  and  the  soul  in  all  theisr 
musings  and  meditations  ;  and  thus 
is  the  language  of  poetry,  though  hu- 
man, heavenly  speech.    In  reading* 
it,  we  Sj^e  new  revelations  on  each 
rehearsal — all  of  them  true,  though 
haply  different — and  what  we  at  first 
thought  a  hymn,  we  may  at  last  feel 
to  be  an  elegy-r~a  breathing  not  about 
the  quick,  but  the  dead.    So  was  it 
with  us  in  reading  o?er  and  over 
again  '*  Claribel.*'   We  supposed  the 
lady  slept. beneath  the  **  s<ttemn  oak- 
tree,  thick-leaved,  ambrosial  ;**  and 
that  the  *^  ancient  melody"  was  dimly 
heard  by  her  in  her  world  of  dreams. 
But  we  know  now  that  only  her  dust 
is  there;  and  that  the  character  of  . 
her  spirit,  as  it  dwelt  on  earth,  is  sha- 
dowed forth  by  the  congenial  scene- 
ry of  her  burial-place.    But  "  Ad&" 
line"  is  alive — faintly-smiling — sha- 
dowy—dreaming— spiritufd  Adeline 
— such  are  the  epithets  b^towed  by 
the  poet  on  that  Xady  of  Light  who 
visits  his  visions — ^though  doomed  to 
die — or  rather  to  melt  away  back  to 
her  native  heaven. 


ADELINE. 

Mystery  of  mysteries. 
Faintly-smiling  Adeline, 
Scarce  of  earth,  nor  all  divine, 
Nor  unhappy,  nor  at  rest ; 
But  heyond  expression  fair. 
With  thy  floating  flaxen  hair. 
Thy  roselips  and  full  blue  eyes 

Take  the  heart  from  out  my  bretat ; 
Wherefore  those  dim  looks  of  thine. 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline  ? 
Whence  that  aery  bloom  of  thine. 

Like  a  lily  which  the  sun 
Looks  through  in  his  sad  decline, 

And  a  rosebush  leans  upon, 
Thou  that  faintly  smilest  still, 
As  a  Naiad  in  a  well. 

Looking  at  the  set  of  day, 

Or  a  phantom  two  hours  old 

Of  a  maiden  past  away, 


It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  we 
should  understand  fine  poetry  to  feel 
and  enjoy  it,  any  more  than  fine  mu- 
sic.    That  is  to  say,  some  sorts  of     Ere  the  placid  lips  be  cold? 
fine  poetry-^ the  shadowy  and  the     "V^Tierefore  those  faint  smiles  of  thine, 
Spiritual ;   where  something  glides  Spiritual  Adeline  ? 

before  us  ghostlike,  "  now  in  glim-    tttu  *  i,  c         •     •  ^v 

J     '^       i        1  J,        J  ^^1  What  hope  or  fear  or  joy  is  thme 

mer  and  now  m  g:loom,»  and  then  wL  taik^h  wJ^i,  tw  L.n„o? 
away  into  some  still  place  of  trees 
or  tombs.  Yet  the  poet  who  com- 
poses it,  must  weign  the  force  of 
every  feeling  word — m  a  balance  true 
to  a  hair,  for  ever  vibrating,  and  obe- 
dient to  the  touch  of  down  or  dew- 
drop.    Think  not  that  such  process 

interrupts    inspiration;  it   sustains    To  his  heart  the  silver  de^? 


Who  talketh  with  thee,  Adeline  ? 
For  sure  thou  art  not  all  alone. 

Do  beating  hearts  of  salient  springs 
Keep  measure  with  thine  own  ? 

Hast  thou  heard  the  butterflies 
Wliat  they  say  betwixt  their  wings  ? 
Or  in  BtiUest  evenings 
With  what  voice  the  violet  woos 
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Or  wbta  litde  iin  arSie^ 
Baw  tlw  meny  Uuebell  ringi 
To  the  mones  undemeaik  ? 
Hatt  UMni  looked  upon  the  hreaih 
Of  the  lilies  at  soniue  ? 
Wherefore  that  &iiit  smile  of  thiiie» 
Shadowff  dreaming  Adeline  ? 

Some  honejr-doiiTerse  feeds  thy  mindy 
Some  ^irit  of  a  crimson  rose 
In  krre  >iiriCh-ihee  forgets  to  dose 
His  cnrtains^' wasting^  odorous  s^hs 
An  night  long  on  darkness  blind. 
What  aikth  thee  ?  #h6m  waitest  thou 
With  thy  softened,  shadowed  brow» 
And  those  dewlit  eyes  of  thine» 
Thou  fiuat  smiler,  Adeline? 
lorest  thou  the  dolefol  wind 
When  thou  gaxest  at  the  skies  ? 
Dotli  the  low-tongued  Orient 
Wander  fifom  the  side  o*  the  mom 
Dripping  with  Sabaean  spice 
On  thy  pillow,  lowly  bent 
With  melodious  airs  lovelorn, 

l^^athing  light  against  thy  face, 
While  his  locks  a-dropping  twined 

Round  thy  neck  in  subtle  ring. 
Make  a  caicanet  of  rays, 

And  ye  talk  together  still. 
In  the  language  wherewith  spring 
Letters  cowslips  on  the  hill  ? 
Hence  that  look  and  smile  of  thine, 
Spiritual  Adeline. 

The  life  of  GUuribel  was  shadowed 
forth  by  imagea  of  death— the  deiuh 
of  Adeline  teemed  predicted  by 
kaagea  of  life— and  in  the  lovely 
lines  on  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  life  and 
death  meet  in  the  stillness  of  that 
Bleep— ao  profound  that  it  is  felt  as 
if  it  were  immortaL  And  is  there 
not  Mm  ahading  and  blending  of  all 
f6el}nff  and  dl  thought  that  regards 
the  thinga  we  most  tenderly  and 
deeply  loye  on  this  changeful  earth  ? 

TBI  SLEXriMO  BXAUTT. 

Year  after  year  unto  her  foet. 

The  whUe  ahe  alumbereth  alone. 
Over  the  purpled  coverlet 

The  miuden's  jet  black  hair  hath  grown. 
On  either  aide  her  ^anc^  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl ; 
The  dnmbVous  light  is  rich  and  warm. 

And  movea  sot  on  the  rounded  curL 

The  silk  star-braided  coverlid 

Unto  her  limbe  itself  doth  mould 
Languidly  ever,  and  amid 

^r  fidl  blade  ringlets  downward  roll*d 
Ghrwt  isrth  each  softly  shadow*d  arm, 

M^th  briodets  of  the  diamond  bright; 
Her  (BOBstant  beauty  doth  inform 

StUlium  witb  hrt  and  dmy  with  light. 
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Shesleqw;  her  breathlngfe  are  noC  hfitrd 

In  palace  chambers  for  apart ; 
The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stimd 

That  lie  upon  her  charmM  h^xU 
She  sleeps ;  on  either  side  upswells 

The  gold  fringed  pillow  lightly  prest; 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rtet. 

Some  of  our  old  ballads,  breathed 
in  the  gloom  of  forests  or  glens  by 
shepherds  or  woodsmen,  are  in  their 
earnest  simplicity  inimitable  by  ge* 
nius  born  so  many  centuries  since 
they  died,  and  overshadowed  -by 
another  life.  Yet  genius  has  often 
delighted  to  sink  away  into  such 
moods  as  those  in  which  it  imagines 
those  lowly  men  to  have  been  lost 
when  they  sang  their  songs,  **  the 
music  of  the  heart,**  with  nothing 
that  moved  around  tbem  but  the 
antlers  of  the  deer,  undisturbed  by 
the  bard  lying  among  the  breckens 
or  the  broom,  beneath  the  checkered 
light  that  came  through  the  umbrage 
01  the  huffe  oak-tree,  on  which  spring 
was  hourly  shedding  a  greener  f^orj, 
or  autumn  a  more  golden  decay. 
Shepherds  and  woodsmen,  too»  there 
have  been  in  the^e  later  days,  and 
otherrural  dwellers,  who  have  some- 
times caught  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
strain — Robert,  James,  and  Allan— 
whose  happiest  "  auld  ballants"  are 
as  if  obsolete  forest-flowers  were 
brought  back  to  life  on  our  banks 
and  braes.  Perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  Alfred  Tennyson's  com- 
positions, is  the  "  Ballad  of  Oriana." 

THE  BALLAD  OF  ORIAMA. 

My  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe, 

Oriana. 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  below, 

Oriapa. 
When  the  long  dun  wolda  are  ribbed  with 

snow. 
And  loud  the  Norland  whirlwinds  blow, 

Oriana, 
Alone  Iwander  to  and  fro» 

Oriana. 

Ere  the  light  on  dark  was  growing, 

Oriana, 
At  midnight  the  cock  was  crowing, 

Oriana, 
Winds  were  blowing,  waters  flowing^ 
We  heard  ihe  steeds  to  batde  going, 

Oriana; 
Aloud  ihft  VioVtew  bvL^Vt  Vtomn^i 


fM 


TmmsfiMfi  JPemi, 


flfars 


£reIxo*ktf»tei9hV 

-'.   Oiitt%-    ■■■••■ 

By  ilMibiiw  nd  by  miwoligli^ 

' '  Oriua» 
I  to  tkie'aig^  «Po«li  dU  i^iiiit, 

.,w'.--^  i-  •  ■       OrinBa. 

-  Qraumt 
a»  mi^  «t  ii^«^  die  htird  me  «U» 

AtWiSA  BM  and  tiie  ca^Oe  w«l]» 
OHvuu 

Hie luttw amnrwukt  nide^ 

Oriana; 
XIm  £Um^  fibe  arrow  went  aaide^ 

Oriana: 
lliedaunM  arrow  glanced  aside, 
And  yieroed  ihy  kewty  my  love,  my  biide^ 

Oriana! 
Aoy  Wcr^  my  lift,  my  kTi^  my  Inide^ 


On !  BUiew^  narrow  wis  llie  ipaoeii 

Oiiana. 
Ltitd,  load  nag  out  tke  bogkli  Inn^ 

Oriaua. 
Ok  f  desAftd  atalM  weie  dealt  apace, 
TIm  iMtOe  deepen'd  in  its  place, 

Oriana; 
But  I  waadofwn  upon  my  hen, 

Ofiamu 

They  dioiddlMCfeslBbb'd  me  where  Hay, 

Oriana! 
How-coold  I  riee  and  come  away, 

Oriana? 
How  could  I  lo<dc  upon  die  day  ? 
They  ahonld  have  stahbM  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriana^i 
They  should  have  trode  me  into  day, 

Oriana* 

Ok!  hreeloBg  heart  tiiat  will  not  break, 

Oriana, 
OK !  pak^  pak  &oe,  ao  sweet  and  meek, 

Oriana, 
thtm  smilest,  Tmt  tKou  dost  not  speak, 
MloA  then  the  tears  nth  down  my  cheek, 

Oriana: 
What  wantert  thoti^  wh<ym  dott  thon  seeki 

Orianfcf 

Icryilsids  nous he^r  my criety 

Oriawu 
Thou  oowiltlweeii  me  «ad  tbQ  4ue% 


I  ted  the  tears  o(  14«od  «Ue    - 
Up  from  my  heart  unto  my  eywb 

Oriana*.      * 
Witkia  thyhwurt  my  anow  lies^         .    . 

Oriana*- 

Oh!  cursed  hand  I  oh  1  cmised  |)p^.(  . 

Oriana! 
Oh  I  liappy  ihou  that  Uest  Iow» 

Oriana ! 
All  night  the  silence  seems  to  flow 
Beside  me  in  my  utter  woe, 

Oriana. 
A  weary^  weary  way  I  go» . 

Oriana. 

When  Norland  winds  pipe  down  th»  laif 

-Oriana, 
I  walk,  I  dare  not  think  of  thee, 

Oriana. 
Thou  liest  beneath  the  greenwood  tna^'. 
I  dare  not  die  and  come  to  thee, 

Oriana. 
I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 

Oriana. 

But  the  highest  of  all  this  yomig 
poet's  aohievements,  is  tiie  visionary 
and  romantic  strain,  entitled,  ^  Re- 
collections of  the  Arabian  Nights." 
It  is  delightful  even  to  us,  who  read 
not  the  Arabian  Nights,  nor  ever 
heard  of  them,  till  late  in  life— ^ 
we  think  we  must  have  been  in 
our  tenth  year ;  the  same  heart- 
soul-mind- awakening  year  that 
brought  us  John  Bunyan  and  Robin- 
aon  Crusoe,  and  in  wbieb-'-^we  must 
not  say  with  whom-^we  first  fell  in 
love.  How  it  happened  that  wsdiad 
lived  so  long  in  this  world  without 
seeing  or  hearing  tell  of  these' fa- 
mous worthies,  is  a  mystery;  f<(H: 
we  were  busy  from  childhood  with 
books  and  bushes,  banks  and  braes, 
with  libraries  full  of  white,  brovni, 
and  green  leaves,  perused  in  school- 
room, whose  window  in  the  slates 
shewed  the  beautiful  blue  braided 
skies,  or  in  fields  and  forests,  ^so  we 
thought  the  birch  coppice,  with  its 
old  pines,  the  abode  of  linties  and 
cushats — for  no  long,  broad,  dusty, 
high-road  was  there — and  but  foot- 
paths or  sheep-walks  winded  through 
the  pastoral  sUence  that  surrounded 
that  sineing  or  cooing  grove,)  where 
beauty  filled  the  sunshiny  day  with 
delight,  and  grandeur  the  one-star- 
red gloaming  with  fear.  But  so  it 
was;  we  knew  not  that  there  was 
an  Arabian  Night  in  the  whole 
world.  Our  souls,  in  stir  or  atill- 
AftMiMariMMMViut  thA  fWQ«^  Scot* 
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We  knew,  indeed,  that     Of  breaded  bk)amiitiiinow]i»wlneli<npc 

Adown  to  where  the  wtUn  altpt. 
A  goodly  plac^  a  focdly  timi^     ; 
For  it  waiin  the  goildai  priwe 
OfgofdHaroaaiaraNM!       ;. 


tish  stars. 

they  roee^  and  set,  too,  upon  other 
climes ;  and  bad  we  been  asked  the 
question,  'should  have  said  that  they 
certainly  did  so;  but  we  felt  that 
they  and  their  heavens  belonged  to 
Scotlftiid.  And  so  feels  the  fond, 
foolish  old  naan  still,  when  standing 
by  himself  at  midnight,  with  wither- 
ea  hands  across  his  oreast,  and  eyes 
lifted  heavenwiards,  that  shew  the 
brightest  stars  somewhat  dim  now, 
yet  beautiful  as  ever; -out  walks  the 
moon  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  he 
thinks  of  long  Loch  Lomond  glitter- 
ing, afar  off  with  lines  of  radiance 
that  lift  up  in  their  loveliness,  flush 
after  flush — and  each  silvan  pomp  is 
statelier  than  the  last — now  one,  now 
another,  of  her  heron-haunted  isles  I 
But  in  our  egoism  and  egotism  we 
have  forgot  Ali&ed  Tennyson.  To  his 
hearty  too,  we  doubt  not  that  hea- 
Ten  seems  almost  always  an  English 
faeaveA ;  he,  however,  must  have 
been  fiamiliar  long  before  his  tenth 
-  year  with  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments; for  had  he  discovered 
them  at  that  advanced  period  of  life, 
he  had  not  now  so  passionately  and 
■o  imaginatively  sung  their  wonders. 

fJKOhlXCTlOVS   OF   THE  ARAJBIAM    NIGHTS. 


A  motion  from  the  rivev  woo. 
Ridged  the  Bmoofek  Icre^  bsviag.«L'       k 
My  shallop  throagh  the  tiar-etrowa  csln^ 
Until  another  night  in  night 
I  entered,  from  the  deerer  iig^.  ■  -    ':  .  -. 
Imhowered  vaults  ef  pillared  pdm, 
Im^Mrisoning  tweets,  which,  as  theyjdomb 
Heavenward,  were  stayed  beneath  thedtHQS 
Of  hollow  boughs.---^  goodly  tUnt»  ■ 
For  itwaainthegoUMpriaM        .' 
Of  good  Haroun  Akaschidl 

Still  onward ;  and  the  dear  canal 
Is  rounded  to  as  dear  a  lake. 
From  the  green  rivage  maaj  a  fttt 
Of  diamond  rillets  musical. 
Through  little  crystal  arches  hiw 
Down  from  the  central  fimntain's  flow 
Fall'n  silver-chiming,  seemed  to  shake 
The  sparkling  flints  beneath  the  jfNnt^  - 
A  goodly  place,  a  geodly  time^ 
For  itw^ae  in  the  gddeB  pnmt 
Of  good  Haioua  Ahraschid ! 

Above  through  many  abarwy  ton    - 
A  walk  with  vary-eolonred  shells 
Wandered  engrained.     On  either  aids  ■ 
All  round  about  the  fragrant  marge. 


From  fluted  vue^  and  hmien.  vca 
JTm  the  bieese  of  a  Joyful  dawn  blew  free     j^  ^rder,  eastern  flowers  larger 


■In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy, 

•The  tide  of  time  flowed  ba4:k  with  me 

The  fimrard-flowing  tide  of  time ; 
>Aiid  many  a  sheeny  summer  mom^ 
Asbwn  the  Tigris  I  was  borne, 
By  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold, 
iHigh^-wallM  gardens  green  and  old ; 
True  Mnssttlman  was  I  and  sworn, 

For  it  was  in  the  gdden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alrasohid. 

Anight  my  shallop,  rustling  through 
■The  k>w  and  blooan^d  foliage,  drove 
%e  fragrant,  glistening  deeps,  and  dove 
The  dtron  shadows  in  the  blue : 
By  garden  porches  on  the  brim. 
The  costly  doors  flung  open  wide, 
Gold  glittering  through  lamplight  dim, 
And  broidered  sofas  on  each  side : 
In  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  time, 
Tor  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Ofken,  n^ere  dear  stemmed  platans  guard 
The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 
The  boat-head  down  a  broad  canal 
From  the  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 
The  doping  of  the  moonlit  sward 
:Wm  dtmmk  W9tkf  and  deep  inlay 


Some  drooping  low  their  crimson  bells 
Half-closed,  and  others  studded  wide . ..  ' 
With  disks  and  tiers,  £ed  the  time 
With  odour  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haronn  Alraarhid. 

• 

Far  oflj  and  where  the  lemon  grmnt 
In  closest  coverture  npsprung. 
The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bnlbol  as  he  sung. 
Not  he :  but  something  which  posscaacd 
The  darkness  of  the  wodd,  delighl^ 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortd  love 
Ceasing  not,  mingled,  nnrepressed. 
Apart  from  place,  withholding  time^ 
But  flattering  the  gdden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraiidud. . 

Black-green  the  garden  bowers  and  gro^ 
Slumbered:  the  solemn  palms  were  raiiged 
Above,  unwooed  of  summer  wind. 
A  sudden  splendour  from  behind 
Flushed  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gdd  greCD, 
And  flowing  rapidly  between 
Their  interspaces,  counterchanged 
The  level  lake  with  diamond  plots 

Of  saffron  light.     A  lovdv  time^  . 
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Dade  Moe  Che  ili^'rijili^  oyWiMI, 
Diiti»(JBwItihyititl  Stan  v^nky^,'!' 
Qmw  darker' from  that  liiidQpiUlaine-;  ' 
Sfi>lai]mig:fightly  fram  tike  hoiil,-  * 
'Wkh^vmr.Mohorileft  afloat, 
la  iqarvel  whmoe-tfaat  glory  eame- 
I^AO^  mei'^  fn^ec^  laadb?'  • 
laicool  9ak  tvrf  upooitfio-hftiiV 

BotraocM  with  that^plaoe  and  time, 
'  So  iHTorthy'-of  ,the  goldtpi  pome  ^ 

.    Of good.Haroun-Akaackid*- 


XbeBce  ihrbugh  the  gmrdea  I  was  borne— 

A  icalm  of  pleasowK,  many  amoond^  .     . 

And  many  aishadow-chequered  latini 

Full  of  th^  city*a  stilly  sound. 

And  deep  myrrh  Ihidcets  blowing' round 

The  stately  cedar,  tamarisks, 

Hiick  rosaries  of  stented  thorn. 

Tall  orient  shrubs,  and  obelisks 
-Graven  with  emblems  of  the  time, 
In  honour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun'Alraschid. 

Wkh  das^  Tision  unawares 
IVom  ihe  loiig  alley's  kttieed  shade 
Einevged,  I  eame^pon  the  great    ' 
Pavilion  of  the  Galiphat,  - 
Right  to  the  carven  oedam  doors, 
Rang  iowavd-ow  spangled  floors, 
Bfe)08d>ba8^  ilighti  of  marUe  stairs 
Baa  up  with  goMea  balustrade^ 
After  the  feshion  <£  €ti&  time^ 
And  humow:  of  the  golden  prime 
-    Of  good  iiaroun  Afaraschid. 

The  foarscore  windows  all  alight 
As  with  the  qnintessence  of  flame, 
A  million,  tapers -flaring  bright 
From  wreathed  silrers,.  look'd  to  shame 
The^hoUow-vaulted  dai'k,  and  stream'd 
Upon,  the  mooned  domes  aloof 
In  Inmost  Bagdat,  till  there  seem'd 
Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 

Of  night  new-risen,  that  marvellous  time> 
'  lb  celebrate  the  golden  prime 
Of  gbod  Hfuroun  Ahraschid. 

Then  stole  I  up,  and  truioedly  .^ 

Qaeedon  the  Persian  girl  alone^ 

Stfene  with  argent-lidded  eyes - 

Amorous,  «ad  lashes  like"  to  rays 

Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 

Tress^  with  redffltttt  ebeny,      1 

In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl. 

Flowing  below  her  roee-hued  zone ; 
The  sweetest  lady  of  the  time. 
Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Six  columns,  three  on  eith^  side. 
Pure  silver,  underpropped  a  rich 
Throne  o*  the  massive  ore,  from  which 
J}owB  drooped,  ia  many  a  boating  fold^ 


Engarlanded  and  diapered 
With  inwrought  flowers,  a  doth  of  gold, 
Thereonj  his  deep  eye  latighter-iBtirred 
With  merriment  of  kingly  pride,  - 

Sole  star  oi  all  that  place  and  time, 
-  I  saw  him — in  his  golden  prime, 

Ths  Good  Haroun  AL&ASCHn>t    " 

Our  critique  is  near  its  conclu- 
sion ;  and  in  correcting  it  for  press, 
we  see  that  its  whole  merit, .  which 
is  great,  consists  in  the  extracts, 
which  are  "  beautiful  exceedingly.** 
Perhaps,  in  the  first  part  of  our  ar- 
ticle, we  may  have  exaggerated  Mr 
Tennyson's  not  unfrequent  silliness, 
for  we  are  apt  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  whim  of  the  moment,  and  in 
our  humorous  moods,  many  things 
wear  a  queer  look  to  our  aged  eyes, 
which  fill  young  pupils  with  tears ; 
but  we  feel  assured  that  in  the  se- 
cond part  we  have  not  exaggerated 
his  strength— that  we  have  done  no 
more  than  justice  to  his  fine  faculties 
—and  that  the  millions  who  delight 
in  Maga  will,  with  one  voice,  con- 
firm our  judgment — that  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson is  a  poet. 

JBut,  though  it  might  be  a  mistake 
of  ours,  were  we  to  say  that  he  has 
much  to  learn,  it' can  be  no  mistake 
to  say  that  he  has  not  a  little  to  un- 
learn, and  more  to  bring  into  prac- 
tice, before  his  genius  can  achieve 
its  destined  triumphs.  A  puerile 
partiality  for  particular  forms  of  ex- 
pression, nay,  modes  of  spelling  and 
of  pronunciation,  may  be  easily  over- 
looked in  one  whom  u;e  must  look, 
on  as  yet  a  mere  boy;  but  if  he 
carry  it  with  him,  and  indulge  it  in 
manhood,  why  it  will  make  him  seem 
silly  as  his  sheep;  and  should  he 
continue  to  bleat  so  when  his  head 
and  beard  are  as  grey  as  ours,  he 
will  be  truly  a  laughable  old  ram, 
and  the  ewes  will  care  no  more  for 
him  than  if  he  were  a  wether. 

Farther— he  must  consider  that 
all  the  fancies  that  fleet  across  the 
imagination,  like  shadows  on  the 
grass  or  the  tree-tops,  are  not  en- 
3tted  to  be  made  small  separate 
poems  of — about  the  length  of  one's 
little  finger ;  that  many,  nay,  most  of 
them,  should  be  suffered  to  pass 
away  with  a  silent  *'  God  bless  ye," 
like  butterflies,  single  or  in  shoals, 
each  family  with  its  own  hereditary 
character  mottled  on  its  wings ;  and 
tiiat  though  thousands  of  those  grave 
brown,  and  (ay  ^oldea  images  will 
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be  blown  back  in  showers,  as  if 
upon  balmy  breezes  changing  sud- 
denly and  aofdy  to  the  airt  whence 
inspiration  at  ^e  moment  breathes, 
yet  not  one  in  a  thousand  is  worth 
being  caught  and  pinned  down  on 

f^aper  into  poetry,  "  gently  as  if  you 
oved  him  — only  the  few  that  are 
bright  with  the  '*  beauty  still  more 
beauteous" — and  a  few  such  belong 
to  all  the  orders — from  the  little  silly 
moth  that  extinguishes  herself  in 
your  taper, up  to  &e  mighty  Emperor 
of  Morocco  at  meridian  wavering 
his  burnished  downage  in  the  uncon* 
suming  sun  who  glorifies  the  won- 
drous stranger. 

Now,  Mr  Tennyson  does  not  seem 
to  know  this;  or  if  he  do,  he  is  self- 
willed  and  perverse  in  his  sometimes 
almost  infantile  vanity ;  (and  how 
vain  are  most  beautiful  children!) 
and  thinks  that  any  Thought  or 
Feeling  or  Fancy  that  has  m.6.  the 
honour  and  the  happiness  to  pass 
through  his  mind,  must  by  that 
very  act  be  worthy  of  everlasting 
commemoration.  Heaven  pity  the 
poor  world,  were  we  to  put  into  static 
zas,  and  publish  upon  it,  all  our 
thoughts,  thick  as  mots  in  the  sun, 
or  a  summer  evening  atmosphere  of 
midges  I 

Finally,  Nature  is  mighty,  and 
poets  should  deal  with  her  on  a  grand 
scale.  She  lavishes  her  glorious  gifts 
before  their  path  in  such  profusion, 
that  Genius — reverent  as  he  is  of  the 
mysterious  mother,  and  meeting  her 
at  sunrise  on  the  mountains  with  grate- 
ful orisons — with  fateful  orisons 
bidding  her  farewell  among  the  long 
shadows  that  stretch  across  the  glens 
when  sunset  sinks  into  the  sea — is 
yet  privileged  to  tread  with  a  seem- 
ing scorn  m  the  midst  of  imagery 
that  to  common  eyes  would  be  as  a 
revelation  of  wonders  from  another 
world.  Familiar  to  him  are  they  as 
the  grass  below  his  feet.  In  lowlier 
moods  he  looks  at  them — ^and  in  Us 
love  they   grow  beautifuL    So  did 
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Bums  beautify  the  daisy — **  wee  mo«- 
dest  crimsourtipped  flower  1"  But  in 
loftier  moods,  the  *'  violet  by  the 
mossy  stone,-'  is  not  '<  half-hidden 
to  the  eye"— it  is  left  unthought  of 
to  its  own  sweet  existence.  The 
poet  then  ranges  wide  and  high,  like 
Thomson,  in  his  Hymn  to  the  Sea- 
sons, which  he  bad  «o  '  gloriously 
Bun^,  seeing  in  all^  the  x^anges  of  the 
rolhng  year  *•  but  th^  varied  ^d," — 
like  Wordsworth,  in  his  Excur- 
sion, communing  too  with  the  spirit 
''  whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  set- 
ting suns.^' 

Those  great  men  are  indeed  among 
the 
*'  Lights  of  the  world  and  demigod*  of 

fame  n" 
but  all  poets,  ere  they  gain  a  bright 
name,  must  thus  celebrate  the  wor- 
ship of  nature.  So  is  it,  too,  with 
painters.  They  do  well,  even  the 
greatest  of  them,  to  trace  up  the 
brooks  to  their  source  in  stone-basin 
or  mossy  well,  in  the  glen-head, 
where  greensward  glades  amon^  the 
heather  seem  the  birthplace  ot  the 
Silent  People-— the  Fairies.  But  in 
their  immortal  works  they  must 
shew  us  how  ^  red  comes  the  river 
do  wn ;"  castles  of  rock  or  of  cloud — 
long  withdrawing  vales,  where  raid- 
way  between  the  flowery  fore- 
ground, and  in  the  distance  of  blue 
mountain  ranges,  some  great  city  lifts 
up  its  dim-seen  spires  through  the 
misty  smoke  beneath  which  imagina- 
tion hears  the  hum  of  life — **  peace- 
ful as  some  immeasurable  plain," 
the  breast  of  old  ocean  sleeping  in 
the  sunshine — or  as  if  an  earthquake 
shook  the  pillars  of  his  caverned 
depths,  tumbling  the  foam  of  his 
breakers,  mast-high,  if  mast  be  there, 
till  the  canvass  ceases  to  be  silent, 
and  the  gazer  hears  him  howling  over 
his  prey — See — seel — the  founder- 
ing wreck  of  a  three-decker  going 
down  headforemost  to  eternity. 

With  such  admonition^  we  bid  Al- 
fred Tennyson  farewelL 


.1 


^f*     '.;   ^'■.^'J7'■'   -    -  "■     >        •      .      ■..       •:.    '  ■     • 

Ov  venertbte  Ceres  would  I  bIh^, 
Ooldeii-hair'4  aad  iMv  daogliter  FroMPpine, 

Light-tripphf  mMmrMAaoAbj  Dia^  1en>  Ktetf; 
Seiawwiifr  ooMMBEt  of  IhuiNlemr  JoTe,  not  ttJse, 

Cereal  ita«kMtttwait»ttioliier'sc«re^        - 

Though  the  de!ep4>eeom'd  Bfnipks  of  Ocem  all  woFe  tii^i^. 

'i.am  4  S ,        ■••      1 '      :  ■     ■  .      ='"'?',■.*••■  ■*      .  ■         .    '  ■    '.  '. ' '     -       '     ■ 

%MMrtlTe]y  ga^coring  ihey,  t&e  sunay  hour 

On  Terdattk'baidCy'tiie'fOie  and  TSek^t^ 
Croena  anA'hVMifaidi^iand,  chisfest  flowesr, 

NarcissuSy  Deautifiil  entioetnent,  set 
F^KlK*Mr  path  by  Earth,  tfarevgh  irile  of  JoT^ 
To  catch  the  Yirgin^  eye,  and  farour  Flato'a  lore. 

^  .^*  V--  ■•'  »i    '  ■         ;  ■    :  ■  ■  ■       •  •;; 

Sweety  Jojoos  flower,  by  Gods  and  men  beheld. 

Then  first  with  gaii^  w  iMtore,  from  whose  h^ 
Each  one  with  odoriferous  balsani  fill'd. 

An  KHddred  graoefiil  heads  did  Ht>ward  shooW* 
The  pertaiiciA  Hemnea  laugh'd  with  unwonted  glee^ 
Laugh'd  the  glad  Earth  beneath,  and  the  bMtho-waying  Sea. 


.'•  .   i; 


Both  hands  outstretch'd,  the  admiring  Yii^n  bent 
To  plflek  the  Iredfanired  flower.    The  Nysian  plain 

OpenM-j^re  Pinto,  fi'om  the  gapiM^  renl^ 
ush'd  his  intnortal  steeds,  with  loosen'd  rein 

Rushed  forth,  and  in  his  gcdden  chariot  bore 

The  maiden  ilirlekiDg  loiid  to  Jove  and  wailing  sore. 


She  caird  on  Jore,  supreraest,  best,  in  vain-^ 
For  neitheir  God  nor  mortal  heard ;  nor  one 

Of  Ocean's  nnftny  daughter  in  her  train, 
Though  piercinff  were  tlie  cries  she  uttered,  none, 

Sare  Heeite  tiie  mlera,  within  her  cave, 

Persffius*  dtitghter  heard,  and  mute  attention  gare. 


.&•• 


Fsle  Hecate,  fillet-crown'd,  and  Helius,  he, 
Hyperion's  wondrous  son,  was  sitting  then, 

Glorious,  WMin  his  solemn  sanctoary,  ' 
ReceivinriMroffePd  gifts  from  mortal  men. 

And  heard  mr  tekcMilinff  maid;  when  Tyrant  Dis, 

1¥ith  his  immortal  stem,  plunged  down  tiie  black  id^ysft 

While  yet  she  saw  the  land  and  sun-lit  sky, 
And  teenrf^f  sea  that  sparicled  with  his  ray, 

She  stiQ  pfsrchance  her  :mother  might  descry, 
^W^AH^  of  heiiii^ealy  racd  might  cross  her  way. 

Her  1]9ii»4SWoIn  heart,  while  thus  she  sou^t  relief, 

Hope  MMH^HBd,  and  half  assuaged  her  agony  of  grief. 

The  mountain  tops  and  the  deep  ocean  bed 
Echo'd  her  is^iee^-^iei'  \A0CbKt  heard-— dismay. 

Keen  anguish  etmek  her  heart,  and  from  her  head 
And  her  ambrosial  lodes  she  tore  away 

The  wreath-r-a  da^fe  feilO^Or  her  shoulders  tiirew. 

And.  moFing  '»^\6^^^  luid  and  sea  she  flew« 


imsi  mmef^  ngmu  Iih^rk  7|| 

She  8ought->nor  God  nor  man  the  truth  deelaredi 

Nor  came  there  winged  harhinffer ;  but  o'er 
The  earth,  nine  days  incesMOl^  wtmimnd^ 

And  in  her  hand  two  biasing  torches  bore. 
Nine  days  ambroaia,  food  of  cods  supreme. 
And  nectar  she  refused,  nor  bathed  her  in  the  strean* 

But  soonas  tiie  tenth  inondiiff  shane  sarene,      ' 
Came  Hecate,  and  a  torch  Ser  hand  Aniaia*4^ 

And  thus  her  tidii^  gaye*«>^  Say,  beauteous  Qtteeii'^ 
Of  the  sweet  season,  who  tkr  heart  hath  pida'di 

Who  borne  thy  geatle  Proserpme  away  f 

I  heard— but  saw  him  not-Hur  God  or  mortal,  say«-»« 

^  The  cries  I  heard.*'-— She  spaka^-aiid  no  reply 
Made  Rhoea's  daughter,  but  with  Hecale  flew 

Swift  onward,  while  the  tordiee,  blasinr  hi|^. 
Waved— till  they  came  to  Melius^    Km  tiiey  kaew, 

Th'  investigatinff  filing  to  Goda  and  man  i 

Before  his  steeds  they  stood,  and  Ceres  thus  began,*- 

'*  HeliuB,  if  ever  yet,  by  word  or  deed, 

I  made  thee  glad,  my  sanctity  revere  $ 
A  Goddess  daims-^whose  heart  is  doom'd  to  bleed 

For  a  sweet  daughter  lost— ^r  j^ant— and  dear 
hA  beautiful ;  through  air  I  heard  the  cry. 
As  of  one  torn  away,  yet  nought  could  I  descry. 

^  But  thou,  for  with  thy  beams  through  divine  tit 
Thou  searchest  lands  and  seas— -O,  tell  me  true, 

If  thou  hast  seen  my  dearest  child,  and  where  ? 
What  ravisher  accurst  hath  met  thy  view; 

Or  be  it  God  or  man  hath  seized  my  child  f** 

She  spake.    Hyperion's  son  returned  this  answer  m!ld« 

''  Learn,  Rhcsa's  daughter— nor  tegardleea  I 
Of  thy  deep  anguim— -learn  this  painful  truth. 

Nor  throw  reproach  on  other  Deity 
But  Jove,  cloud*gatherer.    He.  with  little  ruth. 

Hath  given  thy  daughter— -he,  ana  none  beaide— 

To  his  own  brother^s  arms,  to  be  his  beauteous  bride. 

^  Her,  shrieking,  in  his  chariot  fiur  away. 

Under  the  shadowy  west,  hath  Pluto  borne  I 
Yet,  goddess,  soothe  thy  woe.  thy  gri^s  allay. 

Nor  be  thy  heart  with  frultteas  passion  toni. 
Nor  nn  unworthy  son  in  Pluto.se^ 
For  potent  in  his  reign— a  son  of  Saturn  he ; 

**  And,  where  his  lot  appointed,  rules  revere^ 

As  when  was  made  division  tripartite 
Of  sovereign  power."    Thus  Helms  spake,  and  c&aei'd 

His  steeds,  that  like  winged  birds  the  ehanot  ll^t 
Bore  swiftly  on ;— deep  anguish  pierced  hex  heufl^ 
Then  Ceres  in  her  wntth  from  heaven  withdrew  apart, 

Incensed  with  cloud-girt  Jove :  Olympus  then 

And  Gods'  assembly  left— and  many  a  town 
Sought,  and  fair  fields  of  rich  laborious  man. 

Her  majesty  of  beauty  waMing  dowa*    .        . 
By  woman  nd  hj  map  unknipini  ttejMMt&i-       \,.-   ^ 
iind  wandered,  tffi  she  reached  good  CA«w  uqt&!^  t\>aukV 


7^-  HmtrU.I^»»t,.^m..y....  P^[ 

Cerrit^li  Eleit^  CekimthBn.mwidBgc  -a  -..•a,--  f-.-i'-j^lo 

By.jhft.w^Uli^  she  nfc.wi*  rwt'djjwd  iMm^  hficP  - 
At  the  ParLheQiaiE>w«)l,iWj»faMe  iwoetapfiiig  ..t  .r,,,,^  r,7/ 

Come  frequent  ci^i<9«B»'UiHiUri;il»4s>.^'j.-rr:  v  ,.i  lO 
Thrown  by  an  oli7e^tree,,ab«  8Bt,tbBl;.Bpr«<ia.  .-..„,  ^^rii  70'-^ 
It«lM^Jw»iH*«#,pi»J«wii!l'w»yBdabiaTe!iepiiMd-;  .is/lT 

In  form  she  seem'd]iI»,fttiA.idy(U)cedii|.aK«)  •  .  :,.  ,-■",  " 
And  pasttiw  flAjaof  obil^birtb,  sud*  u  aw ,  ,,  -  .,  ,■  1,' 

In'ralacea  qfijuuqasiwip^lMidMga,  ..  ,„  .     ;,..  , 

Their  GbiMf«94tw#e,.or  si^e  the  bouse  .their  ore.    ■ 

Herun'tli^aaughterAoCflewiB'kiitf;,.  ■  ..^  ■■ 

As,  with  th^^braoen  uni^  Ibef  lougbt  tba  i^eaMOt  ftfUag, 

The  royal  manaion.to.HUBPl/'    Tbewt.Rom       ,  :' ■ 

Inbloom  of  r^utbrT-^4«nir,Calli|Uiie,  -     . 

Glesidlce,  and  Dynoei^e^^fAHy  .'      •■ 

And  ebe  of  elder  binbr  CaUidioe,^-  ....... 

They. taw,. iHit  Imew  her  aiAi  for  bwd  ta](B«w  ,  ,      -  ■,.:>* 

Are  the  ii;amQrtolrace.by.moiteU bora bdow.         ..ti  ,,i' 

Ibey,  atanding  near  her,  tbeee  aoft  words  addressed  :■*•• :.  - 
"  Whoart-iAoujdiune?  and  wbeiice,  thusf^  from  towD 

Andhome?—i)iqat,ued)tk«  thee,  and  younger,  rest  : 
Wldiin  cool.^ha^FlutllSi^andBit  them  down 

Beneath  the  aheltenng  ro^;  and  sudi  Ibere  are  .  , 

Will  give,  theft  walcQine  kiiad,  and  proffer  friendly  care."  . 

The  venerable  Ceres  thus  );eplled ;—  .   , 

"  Sweet  blends,  and  K^itle  majdB,  m  j  (banks  you  elakn. 

Nor  be  tb'e  tru^i.you  a&  a£  uie  denied. 
Hy  mother  call'd  me  Dorl^  such  my  name—  . 

From  CreM— and  o'er  the  broad  sea's  H>ine  a  prey  .  - 

By  pirates  was  I  seized,  and  wretched,  uome  swaf. 

**  At  Thoricui  the  vessel  came  to  land. 

Then  all  the  wnmen  disembark'd ;  the  board 
Prepared  for  pleasant  feast  upon  the  Btraad,  ..--  . 

And  close  beaide  where  lay  the  vessel  moor'd. 
Nor  thought  bad  I  of  feast,  but  hasterdos  flew 
O'er  the  dark  land — and  thus  escaped  &  tyrant  cnw,. 

"  Lest  tber  shiHild  sell  me  as  a  dave,  and  turn 

To  ample  profit  what  theynever  bought—*, 
Thus  came'  1  hither;  now  from  you  would  learn. 

What  people,  and  what  land  is  this.    I've  soi^t. 
And  may  the  gods  that  in  Olympus  dwell  ....     ■ 

Give  you  good  husbands  all,  and  children  tliat  exceli 

"  And  such  as  parents. wis^l— Then  let  me  «]>)«  -. 

Your  gentle  pit^,  ray  sweet  dag^ters,— till 
The  bouse  of  honourable  man  or  ^me 

1  reach— wbjwrB  j  may  swve.viUi  laady  fUU 
And  in  such  useful  offices^eMSge 
As  I  may  ^.^  ^eiJ<^ig^aiid^^  i^ay  suit  107  gge. 


C«IlIdiceniMtbeHitMas'die4faH>^"  •'■■'■■■■'■■'•-.■' 
•*  Good  niin^  wbM^irdidl  pieMe  AM  6ofliiiMtow 


OrbeitlM^e^orbieitmal'iM'WMt      ...    ■ 
For  this  neceBflftrM  iMUt  tfl  BUM,      - - 
Thein  is  tli»B«T«i«igtti>eM«;^^A««uMbnt1o  Mdnm. 

■•  But  let  me  fMlat  tktfe'cKit  nd'liUBiente' 

V/iuX  men  we  boast,  in  WlibHi-*«  ^Ut&j  traa^    '   ;' 

Cimspicuoufi  moDg'Bt  the  petf^^'Who  tt«  rtaw '. 

DenBd  bf  oooMeli  sure,  and  jndgiiteBta  just 


"There  dwelte  Dladev,  PdjnAlqa  there,  '  •    - 

BlameleM  Eumolpus  nvxt,  tMik  DoUf^ns, 

And  oiu- beet  sire;  beneath  ft  mBtroa'a  ckTe 
Each  mBQBion  is,  dlacreet,  and  sedulona. 

Theae  •tateBmen's  viivts :  sti,  <4*fn  when  first  tbejr  tee 

Thy  mien,  thj  looka  divine,  wilt -gladly  hotiour  tme, ' 


It  diau  here  remidn  until  we  r«iidi 
Our  Fatber**  tDaoBliHi,  where  we  maf  relate 

To  our  kind  mother,  all  the  praient  q»eech, 
(Tlte  noble  Hetantra)  to  our  htme 
She  Nwr  peKbaace  Invite,  nor  let  th«e  farmer  mam. 

"  For  in  ber  poliBh'd  chamber  eradled  lies 
flet  disiin?  late-born  aon,  for  whom  she  pray'd. 

Him  shouldst  thou  nurse,  to  manhood  idll  he  rite, 
Seeine  a  recompenae  ao  largely  paid 

Aa  It  will  b«  (aura  honour  win  tie  thine). 

There's  not  a  woman  Uvea  but  might  wiui  tarj^bM," 

The  maiden  ended — Geres  bcrw'd  her  bead^— 
They  with  tbetr  well-filled  urns  of  shhiing  gold 

Eiultlng  to  their  hther'a  mansion  aped,  . 
And  to  their  mother  all  the  adventure  told; 

Who  bade  them  quick  return,  tatd  in  her  name 

To  pnCbr  iM^ment  large,  and  bring  tiie  stranger  dame. 

Uke  joyoua  ealvea;  or  sleek  fawns  from  their  lair 
Bounding  in  spring,  they,  holding  high  each  one 

The  crisp  fpld  other  mantle,  while  the  hair 
Over  Uiek  shoulders  floated  to  the  sun. 

Like  flowers  of  jeDow  crocus  glistening  bright 

Qver  the  i*hecl4coop*d  road  the  vli^ina  bounded  light. 

And  there  mdlnlng  bj'  that  pathway  std^ 
They  found  the  glorithu  OoddeM,  ]6iie  and  aad. 

Conducting  to  their  father's  home,  they  hied, 
Bebmd  walk'd  Cere^  vriPd  and  deeply  dad 

In  sable  stole,  that,  coil'd  Iii  nbffti  plea^  ^  ' 

SUU  niatledaa  lAe  mtoved;  aroimd  Imht  genQe  feet. 


»  r    •  ''-'  V:  w*^ 
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74f^t  B(9iitr'4  Psmm  iAiivK  PIH 

Pale  fear  andfrei(efc»00  Metaolm  aeiMdj  .  .^  > 

Her  8eatj^|^rfff9if'4#4Mi  ahs  roae  in  jiaate.; 
Mute  Ceres  8tood<^iiiVt9r»tthd  aj^endour  pioaaej^. 

But  t#j^  |^im4  Jievpouraful  9jm  ate  fOU% 
Until  discreet  lamlie  foe  her  placed 
K  Be0ki^imm^m  wo*  with  wMta  flaeoe  eoveviaf  gii(^ 

Then  Cerea^atyWd'doietrottiid  her  tiFett       f         >    .  I 
And  doa^  .4re97»  n«r  took  ahe  note  the  whOe^     > 

Of  aught  bf  word,  or  thought,  or  look,-^ut  pale    ■■     •< 
With  Dfpnih,^  iiviaatlngilTpa,  without  a  amile,    • 

Mour%*/«^  jTaiv  boaom*d  daughter,  borne  below  f 

TiU  all  in  meiTf  fuiao  lipotbe  eeothed  her  wo#. 

With  mav^njeali  ead'gibe^  and  cheeilBg  Toiee, 
She  moved  aad  Ceteai  her  deep  grief  «ppeaaed»       , 

To  smile,  and  then  to  laugh,  and  e'en  rdmee ; . 
And  thus,  in  after  4ay^  iambe  pleaaed*-* 

—Then  Metanira,  pouring  luscious  wine» 
.y^- ^a^ifnled  tho/uU  eup^  th' u^ 

Cerfia  refiSBed,  aad  the  red  wine  declared 

Unlawful  «to  her  Upa,<^-and  bade  her  take 
The  herb  i^'d  Glecho,  bruised,  and  meal  prepared 

With  waler^  «ad  a  pore  potation  make-^ 
This  done,  tJIpue  draught'She  drank,  well  pleaaed  to  see 
^Pija.pledgo<offuture  rite  and  holy  raysterj. 

Then  Hi^taaira  eoa^yerae  thus  began : 

"  Welcome,  ^pd  dame,  of  no  mean  parents  apning  I . 
Thy  sire,  perchaaice,  was  some  wise  princely  man> 

And  truth  and  justice  Issued  from  his  tongue  | 
For  io-thine  eyea  I  see,  and  idl  thy  face, 
Swj^^pdesly  resides^  imd  ever  noble  grace. 

<*  Whatever  gifts  it  please  the  Gods  bestow. 
We  must  receir^,  nor  let  vain  cares  perplex « 

Our  souls, — for  be  it  weal,  or  be  it  woe. 
The  yoke  of  Fate  lies  heavy  on  our  necks; 

But  here  r^iee,  whatever  good  is  mine. 

Nurse  thoii  my  child  with  care,  and  half  that  good  ia*  thine. 

"  This  dar^ii^  child^  last  bom,  unlodc^d  for  joy. 
Last  blesmnff  of  tiie  Gods,  cherish  thou  well. 

And  bring  to  riper  age,  this  dear-loved  boy—' 
And  every  female  tongue  shall  envious  tell 

How  large  die^fta  of  nurture  I  nrovide." 

She  ended,  and  the  dieai^crown'a  Ceres  thus  replied  ^^ 

<*  And  hail  thou,  gradoua  Queen,— the  CMs  enlaive 
Thy  house  wif  a  bounteous  store, — tiiis  child  I  ttulce 

Willing,  not  tboughtlesa  t>f  a  nurse's  charge— 
Nor  evil  incantation,  harm,  nor  ache 

Shall  reach  him;  every  potent  charm  I  know» 

That  can  avert  tB  ill;  and  every  good  bestow.^ 

She  took  in  jjber  Jipsmortal  hands,  and  laid 

Upiof^i:  fragrant  boaom,  the  fair  child : 
Glaa  wqa.tlMI  |i^o|h^^*-Henceforth  Ceres  made 

Youvg.&m9pf^^a}^  griefs  begofled,. 

And  wmi  ^f:  ^mS9^Mp^  C^leua'  aoQ^  mmdseyr     . 
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Grew  like  a  God>;  not  that  (rom-fhiit  at  eartb. 

Or  infants'  eommon  fare,  she  nurtured  liim-^ 
But  an  amhiNMial 'Unguent^  as  of  birth 

Divine,  iflie  poar'd,  and  breathed  o'er  every  limb 
Immortal  breath,  and  in  her  bosom  bore 
t  HCtitfuil  day  by  day,  and  loved  him  more  and  merei      ' 

But  when  the  nights  came  on,  far  from  the  eye 

Of  pareHls  then  removed— him  like  a  brand 
Deep  in  the  fire  she  cover'd  secretly. 

And  when  they  saw  his  vigorous  limbs  etpand, 
His  parents,  wond'ring,  thought  there  needs  must  be 
Some  mightf  niirac)e,---so  like  a  God  was  he. 

She  would  hate  perged  with  fire  all  mortal  stalOj 

And  giVen  die  child  celestial  temperament,, 
Ageless,  that  might  immortal  youth  attain  ; 

But  Metanira  marr'd  the  kind  intent : 
One  night,  too  indiscreetly  fond,  she  came 
Forth  fjrtmr'lier  scented  room,  and  watch'd,  and  aaw  the  flame. 

And  seeinff,  both  her  thighs  she  struck,  and  shriek'd— <• 
*'  Save  thee,  my  Demophon,  my  child,  my  child  I 

What  vengeance  hath  thy  nurse  upon  thee  wreaked— - 
Thy  stranger  nurse,  with  frenzy,  frantic,  wild — 

And^feides  tiiee  in  the  fire.*'    The  Goddess  turned — 

She  heard,  and  in- her  breast,  iier  wrath,  heir  anger  bum*d. 

With  passion  seized,  forth  from  the  blazing  braildt 

Ralslilg,  iier  Metanira's  child  she  drew. 
And  from  her  far  with  her  immortal  hands 

Before  her  on  the  ground  indignant  threw; 
The  words  of  wrath  came  crowding  in  her  speech— 
**  O  foolish  senseless  race,  how  short  thy  boasted  reach; 

**  Unknowing  of  the  coming  good  or  ill  !— 

Thy  folly  has  but  heap'd  an  age  of  pain. 
Be  witness,  Styx,  implacable  and  chill, 

I  would  have  purified  from  mortal  stain 
This,  thy  dear  son,  and  given  him  ageless  days, 
lttl»frfu|r^le  life,  and  never-ending  praise. 

*'  But  he  must  die,  nor  are  there  potent  charms 

To  rescue  him  from  fate— This  boon  I  claim, 
(For  on  my  knees  he  lay,  and  in  my  arms,) ' 

Be  his  to  win  an  everlasting  fame ; 
For  soon  as  he  shall  reach  maturer  age, 
'Phe  l^i^tisinlan  race  a  civil  war  i^half  wage. 

**  Ceres  am  I,  an  honoured  Goddess  seo, 

At^OttCe  a  joy  and  blessing  to  mankind; 
But  speed,  and  let  thy  people  gathered  be. 

And  be  Callicborus'  famed  hill  asslgn'd 
Fast  by  the  city  walls,  on  juttine  ground, 
A  temple  proudly  great,  and  a  rlcn  altar  found. 

^  Myself  will  point,  the  solemn  rites  arranged, 
Tappease  tlie  Queen,  of  tresses  gold»enwreatli*d.** 

She  spake—- at  once  her  form  and  stature  chauffed. 
Shook  off  her  f^e,  ail  beautvro^iid  her  bvwl^*% 

Sweet oSfAsnffi&m  her  perfiuiied Kartiie^^ fi^'^t        -    ; 

And^iafM  pcHow  Hfiiit  tef  sMsred  t»tee^tkti^^QK£«^ ;    "* 


flbjferVififnMi.  •Wb.'K'*-  ^ 


His  ^Btera  heard  bis'td^Bf  "I  .,' 

From  their  rich  bedfr— ^one  'filftL  ,. 

Then  laird hmdnbef  breast  "    ';  ■" 

One  l(tQdIe4-T'«ti9  With  ligi  ; , 

Hasten'd  to  rMse  b^r  iticitber  '.  ^. 

Restore  to  Benae.aod -from  tt  iy'.' " 

Thesobbii^gbo]',  th^  slRtersgatberineTOiiiid  ;  '.  /.  ' 
Fondled  eadewingijr  and  wash' d.— -The  child. 

Nursed  by  a  Goddess,  in  each  sister  found  -, '' 

A  far  inferfor  nurse,  nnreconclled. 

And  stin  he  sobb'd— tbej,  trembling  with  nffrkht,        ~ ,' 

Tin  mi^r  <iioddesg  Booked  with  pt&yer  the  nvel^g  i^ 

And  at  the  dawn,  to  Geieus  the;  convey'd 
TTie  purpose  of  great  Ceres  golden-crown'd ; 

And  he,  aaseniblf  of  his  people  made, 
Spake  oFthe  tsmple  and  die  chosen  ground,  '    - 

Ana  altar  on  the  far-pT^jectlng  bill,  '      _.. 

And  tiiej  attentite  besra,  obedient  to  bis  will : 

Tbe  task  bj  Celeus*  speech  assign'd,  the;  chose, 
And  bT^the  power  atrtne  the  temple  grew, 

Admired,  and  into  perfect  order  rose — 
And,  toil  completed,  bomeward  all  withdrew^— 

And  there  the  sEeaf-crown'd  Ceres  sat  apart. 

Far  from  the  blessed  gods,  deep  wounded  in  her  heiM; 

For  her  fair  bosom'd  daughter  lost,  she  grieved. 
Sad  was  the  year  and  dire  upon  the  earth 

By  vengeful  Ceres  made,  the  seed  received 
She  hid — and  no  return— ail,  all  was  dearth. 

Then  many  oxen  drage'd  their  ploughs  in  vain. 

And  the  white  barley  fell  to  earth  a  useless  grain. 

Han's  wretched  race  on  earth  thus  famine-curst 
Had  died— 4he  gods  that  in  Olympus  dwell 

Had  of  their  richest  victimB  been  amerced. 
But  mighty  Jove  perceived,  and  ponder'd  well. 

And  sent  down  Iris  on  her  golden  wing, 

Geres  riienf-crown'd,  angust^  before  Heaven's  court  to  bri 

Iris  obey'd  the  cIoud-Klrt  Jove,  sped  down 
Upon  her  Bwift  wing,  cutting  the  space  between. 

And  straight  Gteuais,  fncense'-breathinf  town. 
She  reach'd,  and  Geres  saw,  eelestiu  Qneen, 

The  Goddess  in  ber  beanteous  temple  found, 

Ckd  In  It  mM£  etole,  'ffiat  rcKch'd  the  solemn  grannd,— 

And  thus  abe  spake— "  Crent  Jove,  that  knoweth  sU, 
And  goTema  'all,'  GerCi,  bow  bids  me  br^og 

Tbee  to  tbe  Gods  aboVe,  nor  let  there  fall 
Command  of  Jota  in  unperformed  thing— 

HasU'loiM  Gtoik'^J-^'nios  Iris  siM&e— bewusM; 


1^  Bomtt't,  Hgmnt. ,  JVo.  K.-,  ^ 


Tbua  she  reulved,  never  to  tra^jBg^io 

Kngnnt  OljiOBua,  ne'er  penptt  to.  riw 
TlfA  Itu'Ita  of  eartli,  nor  loos^.th'  Jmpri^on'd  gaiOf 

Til)  her  tali  daughter  meet  her  lon^^g  oje*.        -  ' 
The  Thunderer  heard,  and  sunm^bn'd  to  his  aide  ■ 
Uim  of  the  golden  wand,  the  herald  Argidde,     .  '■ 

And  bade  him  to  dark  Erebui  descend. 
And  Pluto  With,  aoft  aootliing  words  perauade 

His  chaste  and, gentle  Proserpine,  to  send 
Up  to  the  Gods  in  lighi^  from  realms  of  shads. 

That  the  fond  mother's  eyes  mi^t  see  once  mora 
i.Hec  da^^^iter  long  deplored,  ana  direful  wrath  be  o'er. 

Swift  Hemiea  left  Olrmpus  at  a  bound. 
And  &r  below  the  depths  of  earth  be  bled. 

And  on  bis  couch,  nithm,  the  King  he  found. 
And  by.  fahn  Htiiia  chaste  yet  jnouraful  btide, 

Lamenting  ler  lost  mothsr'a  abteuce  siill, 

Who  'gainst  the  biassed  Godsjet  meditated iU.    ■ 

Argicide.ftandingjiear  him,  boldly-snake—    ■,.-.' 
"  Thou  black-hur'd  Pluto,  Monarch  of  the  dead,    . 

Great  Jove,  my  sire,  now  bids  me  upward  take 
Thy  lovely  Proaerpine  fiom  regioiu  dread 

Of  Erebus  Uiat  Ceres  thy  hit  bride  . 

Oncfli  mare.migfit  aee  and  lay  her  bitter  wrath  adde,— 

"  And  reconcUement  with  th'  Immortals  seek. 

For  her  deep  mind  resolves,  and  dire  the  deed, 
To  doom  to  death  man's  race,  earth-born  and  wmI^ 

And  wasla  the  dues  of  Gods — biding  dte  seed 
Obstructed;  whilst  at  rich  Eleusis'  shrine 
Sullea  apaiC  she  aits,  and  spurns  dw  choirs  divine."   : 

He  spake,  and  Pluto  under  his  stem  browa 
Smiled,  n«  the  will  of  Jove  he  diaobe^'d. 

But  strwght  address'd  fair  Proserpine,  his  spouse 
IMscreet— <*  Go,  seek  thy  mother,  woe-array'd  - 

In  sable  stole— thy  gentle  mind  retain ;    - 
.   Go,  Proaerpiae,  nor  grieve^  like  one  that  grieves  la  vain: 

"  Go,  gentle  Proserpine,  nor  view  in  me 
Unseemly  spouse :  the  brother  I  of  Jove. 

Here  shalt  thou  dwell,  here  Queen  and  UMreas  lte> 
And  goveni  all,  aye  all  that  Jivaand  inovdi 

And  'midst  th'  immortal  Gods  thyNlf  shalt  ahare       • 

Th*  allotted  duel,  and  olaim  whtf.  bast.  Bi>4  gnMMt  are  J 

"  And  they,  the  impioui 

Shall  pay  du«.B«udti 
If  any  there  shall  be,  in  -i 

R^ard  not  saerificisi  ' 

Or  offerlBgs  stlnb"    m  '-o^ 


« ', 


He,  t)i»  i/|^ft^  80Aty  drawing  to  bis «3de. '  -  '^ '^^  " ,?  ' 
Gave  h^r  ibe  vaM  pottegratiate  sc^d,  umt*tM>»    ' 

TasdDg,  she  migkt  not  efermore  abide  ■  |  -  •  -.  .  -;>'^ 
With  her  wan  mother,  cJad  fen  garb  elf  Wtift. '   '  "      ^ 

That  ta^euy  great.Dis  his  golden  chariot  sjped;'-  '  "^'^  ;r 

And  to  their  wonted  jr^es  hi*  Bteedi  immolftnl  MK^^--^ 


•.  J  A 


Her  seat  she  toolr,  md  Hermes  sat  beilldey 
Bold  Argidde.    TliiBf  la^  and  rein  he  seized. 

And  swiflly  gallop'd  thrtough  the  portals  wide 
Of  £rebu8 ;  nor  flew  the  steeds  unpleased, 

0*er  the  lone  lines  thej  stretcb'd,  nor  heeded  they     ' 

Or  seasy  or  nters  deep,  or  vales  that  cros^*d  their  way. 

Nor  rivers,  seas,  nor  bills,  no^  valleys  fair, 
The  course  of  the  immortal  steeds  delay'd ;  '  ^ 

But  over  all,  through  the  deep  brooding  air,  -  ^ 

Their  way  they  cut,  till  down  their  speed  they  staid. 

Fast  by  tiie  odorous  temple.    There  they  stood,  ;^ 

'Where  the  crown*d  Ceres  sat,  and  grieved  in  sullen  Aibod. 

She  saw — ^upleaping  from  her  seat-^and  rushM,  ^      - 
Rush'd  like  a  Moenad  through  the  dusky  wood. 

Then  Proserpine    .    •    • 

Of  her  own  mother    .    •    •    • '  '-  ^ 

Leaped  aown  to  run    «    4    ..••.••    •      -     - 

Toller    •    » i      •  ' 

A 

**  My  child  no  more  dishon 

Offood 

For  so  returning,     . 

Dwell  with  thy  sire  and  me,  by  all  the  Gods  revved. 

''  But  if  thou  anght  hast  tasted,  thou  again 
Must  under  earth's  concealing  depths  return, 

Andftherff  one-third  of  the  whole  year  remain, 
Two^thirds  with  me  and  all  the  Gods  sojourn ; 

When  earth  shall  bloom  with  springtide  flowers  array-d, 

Lavidk^i  in  sweetness,  thou  shalt  rise  from  realms  of  ihade, 

'*  A  miracle  to  wondering  Gods  above 

And  men  below — but  tell  me  by  what  wile. 
By  what  deceit,  what  subtle  craft  of  love, 
'  Stem  Pluto  did  my  gentle  child  beguile  T* 
**  Listen,  dear  mother,  while  the  tale  I  tell," 
:1Mt  ^ros^rplne  replied^  **  and  leamr  how  it  befell. 

**  Soon  as  tfa*  ingenious  Hermes,  herald  wise 
Of  the  Olympian  Gods,  and  mightiest  Jove, 

Bade  me  from  Erebus  once  more  to  rise, 
That  thou^  beholding  with  a  mother's  love 

Thy  child  long  lost,  shouldst  let  thine  anger  die ; 

I  l^^eoi  1  leap'd  for  joy,  to  meet  a  mother's  eye. 

**  But  ere  I  reached  the  chariot,  mighty  Dis 
Forced  roe. the  sure  pomegranate  seed  to  eat } 

Unwillingly  I  ate. — But  leave  we  this. 
And  tell  how  first  he  seised  roe,  by  deceit 

Of  Jove  my  IMier  seliied,  and  bore  away, 

Viid$t  tiM  ^efOrn  of  wctbi  wad  te  ii«m  Vi^X  ^  ^"t  ^ 


'^  But  htw  ibe  tf0«b  »cir  the  ]^piQ  tmtlL^lHdJigi^        s^ 

We  wer*  aU  tf^^Mtliig  ia  a  ]n«»i|ow  fro^     . 
LeucippeyPhcaQOsandElectrgbright*  .       ;      r 

lantbe,  Maletc^  and  lache,  ■  ^. 

.   Roea,  Cidliro6»  Tyche,  floweret  iweet» 
OciYOie^  «i4  ftir  Melabote  dUicjr^ei^ 

^  Cryseis,  lanirat  and  iha  faiir 

Acatti^  with  Adeneta,  an4  dii4B« 
Rodope,  Pluto^  and  Calypso  tbere* 
Styx  and  Uranii^  wboee^  9oft  leaturea  9^11%. 
Loved  Galaxaure,  Pdlas,  warrior  mai^ 
And  Diao  with  her  bow-rin  ibe  aoft  mead  we  iday'd^ 

^  There  gathered  we  freeh  flowers,  the  lovoHeaV  — 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  and  deep-cupp*d  rose^ 

MarvellouB  lilies,  and  nardssusy  best 
Treasury  of  earth,  that  on  its  surface  Uowa. 

These  was  I  ^thering,  when  earth's  bladk  descoit 

Open'd,  And])is  ruslrd  forth  wide  thundering  as  itiiKt 

^  He  seisied  nc^  shrieking  loud  and  wuling  sore^ 
And  in  his  chariot  flaming  bright  with  gold. 

To  Erebus  and  his  dark  mansion  bore. 
All  else  my  mother  knows — the  tale  ia  told." 

Thus,  all  day-long  in  fond  discourse  they  pass'df 

Qfil  they  embraced,  till  grief  and  anger  ceased  at  l«rt» 

liVhilst  thus  with  mutual  bliss  their  bosoma  moyed, 
Came  Hecate,  (and  her  richest  fillet  wore,) 

For  Ceres'  pure  sweet  daughter  long  she  loved. 
Her  ministress,  and  of  her  train,  before. 

Then  Thunderer  Jove,  whose  eyes  all  space  survey^ 

Sent.bright'liair'd  Rhcea  down^  hia  pleasure  to  convey; 

That  Ceres  now  should  tske  her  wonted  place 
Amid  the  gods,  with  gift,  and  recompense^ 

Larfi^e  as  herself  might  wish,  and  might  efface 
Her  former  wrongs — and  gave  his  nod  that  thence 

Her  daughter,  Proserpine,  below  remain, 

And  of  tiM  foiling  year,  one  third  with  Pluto  teigHf 

With  her  fond  mother,  too,  amid  the  bright 
Immortal  ^ods — Jove  spake,  nor  spake  in  vain ; 

Nor  Rhoea  disobey 'd,  but  from  the  height  J 

Of  Mount,  Olympus  rushing,  reach'd  the  plain 

Of  Rarum,  once  a  fertile  soil,  now  bare, 

For  Ceres  hid  the  grain,  nor  blade,  nor  beard  was  there, 

liVhere  soon  boUi  blade  and  ear  would  wave  around    ' 
In  glowing  spring,  and  bursting  furrows  bear 

Abundant  grain,  and  thickest  sheaves  be  bound  :t-« 
Thither  she  came^  down  through  the  fruitless  air. 

Th'  immortals  met,  and  joy  was  m  each  breast,  . 

And  Rhoea,  fillet-crown' d,  thus  Ceres  first  address'd* ) 

^  Haste,  daughter,  haste,  th'  all-seeing  tbunderer  god, ' 
Jove,  calls  thee  heavenward,  offers  recompenso 

Larffe  as  thy  soul  might  choose,  and  gives  his  nod 
That  thy  sweet  daughter  Proserpine  from  hence 

Shall  each  succeeding  year  one^third  rema\u.  ^ 

la  reiflm  of  aJMo  h9iow,  and  there  ^lU).  ¥Vali«i  t^Vs^i 


^  And  tir<r  wilk'tiiee ;  for  this  hfo  h«ad  he  bow'd— 
The  fiat  {NHe'd—But,  deughter^  baele,  nteae 

(Nor  rage  with  Jofb  the  migntiest,  clOud*begfart) 
The  ooBSlraiii'd  earth,  and  let  her  frailB  faicraeae^    • 

That  men  niaf  live*" — CerM  aheafvnt>Wii'd  oYit^i, 

And  £roBi  the  looeea'd  ground  aent^  forth- the-ffitti|^liBlA^ 

Then  all  the  earth  with  flower  and  itbliage '     '' 
Fredien'd  above — And  Ceres  sttaight  wentfoHb 

And  did  to  wise  Triptolemus,  and  sage  '^ 

Dioclesy  and  Eumolpus  of  high  wortl^ 

And  Celeosy  leading  cnief  of  all»  recite 

Her  minisjterial  forms,  and  each  mysterious  rite. 

Those  awful  ritea  'twere  impious  to  comemn. 

Nor  uninitiated  seek  to  know ; 
Rites  that  the  gods  immortal  guard,  and  hem 

With  reverent  silence— blest  of  men  below. 
The  favour'd,  who  those  holy  rites  may  see  I 
Thdrs,  'mi4  the  shades  of  death,  eternal  jiU>il«e, 

And  pleasures  such  as  none  beside  may  shared 

All  this  enjoin'd,  to  the  Olympian  height 
They  fared,  and  to  the  gods  assembled,  where 

Still  solemn  and  revered  in  mansions  biieht 
They  dwell  with  Jove  supreme,  flam»>hurnng  JoVe, 
And  blest  of  mortal  men  whom  most  they  dcSgn  to  lore ! 

For  whom  they  loye—rich  gifts  on  hlra  they  pour. 
And  to  his  home  and  hearth  send  Plutus  down. 

Giver  and  god  of  wealth; — O  ye  that  o'er  : 

Eleusis'  fair  and  inceAse-breathing  town 

Preside,  ye  guardian  pair  of  Faros'  isle 

And  rocky  Antron,  deign  on  me  your  bard  to  amlla. 

Thou  goddess  Ceres,  bounteous  and  serene. 
With  thy  fair  daughter  loveliest  Proserpine, 

Boon-loving  Ceres,  the  sweet  season's  qiieen, 
Receive  this  homage,  and  this  song  of  mine; 

Grant  me  a  life  of  peace,  the  meed  of  verse. 

So  in  my  yarying  strains  thy  praise  will  I  rdiearae. 


f  •  - 
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DUKONT*S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MIRABEAU.* 


'Mt  is  a  melancholy  fact,"  says 
Madame  de  Staol,  *'  that  while  the 
human  race  is  continually  advancing 
hy  the  acquisitions  of  intellect,  it  is 
doomed  to  move  perpetually  in  the 
same  circle  of  error,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  passions."  If  this  ob- 
servation was  just,  even  when  this 
great  author  wrote,  how  much  more 
is  it  now  applicable,  when  a  new  ge- 
neration has  arisen,  perfectly  blind 
to  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  we 
in  this  free  and  prosperous  land, 
have  yielded  to  the  same  passions, 
and  been  seduced  by  the  same  de- 
lusions, which,  three-and-forty  years 
ago,  actuated  the  French  people,  and 
have  been  deemed  inexcusable  by 
all  subsequent  historians, even  in  its' 
enslaved  population ! 

It  would  appear  inconceivable, 
that  the  same  errors  should  thus  be 
repeated  by  successive  natioDs,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  the  lessons  of 
history ;  that  all  the  dictates  of  ex- 
perience, all  the  conclusions  of  wis- 
dom, all  the  pensdties  of  weakness, 
should  be  forgotten,  before  the  fe- 
neration which  has  suffered  unaer 
their  neglect  is  cold  in  their  graves ; 
that  the  same  vices  should  be  re- 
peated, the  same  criminal  ambition 
Indulged,  to  the  end  of  the  w.orld ; 
if  we  did  not  recollect  that  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  passion,  whether  in 
nations  or  individuals,  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  sufferings  of  others,  and 
to  pursue  its  own  headstrong  incli- 
nations, regardless  aJike  of  the  ad- 
monitions of  reason^  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world.  It  would  seem 
that  the  vehemence  of  passion  in 
nations,  is  as  little  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  considerations  of  pru- 
dence, or  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
consequences,  as  the  career  of  intem- 
perance in  individuals ;  and  that  in 
like  manner,  as  every  successive  age 
beholds  multitudes  who,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  deBire,rush  headlongdown  the 
gulf  of  perdition,  so  every  successive 

generation  is   doomed   to  witness 
tie  sacrifice  of  national  prosperity, 
or  the  extinction  of  national  exist- 


ence, in  the  insane  pursuit  of  demo- 
cratic ambition.  Providence  has  ap- 
pointed certain  trials  for  nations  as 
well  as  individuals;  and  for  those 
who,  disregarding  the  admonitions 
of  virtue,  and  sll^tiug  the  dictates 
of  duty,  yield  to  the  tempter,  cer- 
tain destruction  is  appointed  in  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  their  cri- 
minal desires,  not  less  in  the  govern- 
ment of  empires,  than  the  paths  of 
private  life. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  passion  for 
innovation  seized  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation  in  Europe,  illustrious  in 
the  paths  of  honour,  grown  grey  in 
years  of  renown :  the  voice  of  reli- 
gion was  discarded,  the  lessons  of 
experience  rejected :  visionary  pro- 
jects were  entertained,  chimerical 
anticipations  indulged:  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country  were  not 
amended,  but  destroyed :  a  new  con- 
stitution inti'oduced,  amidst  the  una- 
nimous applause  of  the  people :  the 
monarch  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement,  the  nobles  joined 
the  commons,  the  clergy  united  in 
the  work  of  reform :  all  classes,  by 
common  consent,  conspired  in  the 
demolition  and  reconstruction  of  the 
constitution.  A  new  era  was  thought 
to  have  dawned  on  human  affairs;  the 
age  of  gold  to  be  about  to  return  from 
the  regeneration  of  mankind. 

The  consequence,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  ruin,  devastation,  and 
misery,  unparalleled  in  modem 
times :  the  king,  the  queen,  the  royal 
family  were  beheaded,  the  nobles 
exiled  or  guillotined,  the  clergy  con- 
fiscated and  banished,  the  fundhold- 
ers  starved  and  ruined,  the  mer- 
chants exterminated,  the  landholders 
beggared,  the  people  decimated. 
The  wrath  of  Heaven  needed  no  de- 
stroying angel  to  be  the  minister  of 
its  vengeance :  the  guilty  passions  of 
men  worked  out  their  own  and  well- 
deserved  punishment.  The  fierce 
passion  of  democracy  was  extin- 
guished in  blood :  the  Reign  of  Terror 
froze  every  heart  with  horror :  the 
tyranny  of  the  Directory  destroyed 
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the  very  name  of  freedom :  the  am- 
bition of  Napoleon  visited  every  cotr 
tage  with  mourning,  and  doomed  to 
tears  every  mother  in  France ;  and 
the  sycophancy  of  all  classes,  the  na- 
tural result  of  former  license,  so 
paved  the  way  for  military  despo- 
tism, that  the  haughty  Emperor  could 
only  exclaim  with  Tiberius—"  O 
homines  ad  servitutem  parati! " 

Forty  years  after,  the  same  unruly 
and  reckless  spirit  seized  the  very 
nation  who  had  witnessed  these  hor- 
rors, and  bravely  struggled  for  twenty 
years  to  avert  them  from  her  own 
shores;  the  passion  of  democracy 
became  general  in  all  the  manufac* 
turing  and  trading  classes:  a  large 
portion  of  the  nobility  were  deluded 
oy  the  infatuated  idea,  that  by  yield- 
ing to  the  torrent,  they  could  regu- 
late its  movements :  the  ministers  of 
theCrown  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  movement,  and  wielded  the 
royal  prerogative  to  give  force  and 
consistence  to  the  ambition  of  the 
multitude:  political  fanaticism  again 
reared  its  hydra  head :  the  ministers 
of  religion  became  tiie  objects  of 
odium;  every  thing  sacred,  every 
thing  venerable,  the  subject  of  o]^- 
probrium,  and,  by  yielmng  to  this 
tempest  of  passion  and  terror,  en- 
lightened men  seriously  anticipated, 
not  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Prench  Revolution,  but  the  staying 
of  the  fury  of  democracy,  the  still- 
ing of  the  waves  of  faction,  the  calm- 
ingthe  ambition  of  the  people. 

That  a  delusion  so  extraordinary, 
a  blindness  so  infatuated,  should  have 
existed  so  soon  after  the  great  and 
bloody  drama  had  been  acted  on  the 
theatre  of  £urope»  will  appear  alto- 
getiier  incredible  to  future  ages.    It 
is  certain,  however,  tiiat  it  exists, 
not  only  among  the  unthinkhi^  mil- 
lions, who,  being  incapable  of  judg- 
ing of  tiie  consequences  of  political 
changes,  are  of  no  weight  in  a  philo- 
.aoph&al  view  of  the  subject,  but 
amonff  thinking  thousands  who  are 
capable  of  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment, and  whose  opinions  on  other 
subjects  are  highly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. This  is  the  circumstance 
which  furnishes  the  real  phenome- 
non, and  into  the  causes  of  which 
future  ages  will  anxiously  enquire. 


[May, 


It  is  no  more  surprbing  that  a  new 
generation  of  shopkeepers,  manufa^ 
turers,  and  artisans^  should  be  de- 
voured by  the  passion  for  political 
power,  without  any  regard  to  its  re- 
cent consequences  in  we  neighlno^ur- 
ing  kingdom,  tiian  that  yputb,  in 
every  successive  generation,  should 
yield  to  tiie  seductions  of  pleasure^ 
or  the  allurements  of  vice,  wi^out 
ever  thinking  of  the  miseries  it  has 
brought  upon  their  fathers,  and  die 
old  time  before  them.  But  how  men 
of  sense,  talent,  and  informa^on; 
men  who  really  have  a  strike  in  the 
country,  and  would  themselves  be 
tiie  first  victims  of  revolution,  9hoijdd 
be  carried  away  by  the  same  infi^ 
tuation,  cannot  be  so  easily  explainr- 
ed;  and  if  it  cannot  be  accounted 
for  from  some  accidental  drcumr 
stances,  offers  the  most  gloomy  pros- 
pects for  the  cause  of  truth,  ana  the 
future  destinies  of  mankind. 
"  The  direction  of  literature  and 

I>hilosophy  in  France,  during  the 
ast  half  of  the  18th  century,'^  savs 
Madame  de  Stael,  '*  was  extremdy 
bad;  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  tiie 
expression,  the  direction  of  igno- 
rance has  been  still  worse;  for  no 
one  book  can  do  much  mischief  to 
those  who  read  all.    If  the  idlers  in 
the  world,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy 
themselves  by  reading  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  work  which  they  read 
makes  as  great  an  impression  on 
them,  as  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  in 
the  desert ;  and  if  that  work  abounds 
in  sophisms,  they  have  no  opposite 
arguments  to  oppose   to   it.    The 
discovery  of  printiDg  is  truly  fatal 
to  those  who  read  only  by  halves  or 
chance;   for   knowleoge,   like   the 
Lance   of  Argail,   inmcts  wounds 
which  nothing  but  itself  can  heal."^ 
In  tills  observation  is  to  be  found 
the  true  solution  of  the  extraordi- 
nary political  delusions  which  now 
overspread   the  world ;    and  it  is 
much  easier  to  discern  the  causes 
of  the  calamity,  than  perceive  what 
remedy  can  be  devised  for  it. 

If  you  could  give  to  all  who  can 
read  the  newspapers,  either  intellect 
to  understand,  or  taste  to  relish,  or 
money  to  buy,  or  time  to  read, 
works  of  historical  information,  or 
philosophical  wisdom,  there  might 
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be  a  reasoDfibte  kope^tliat  error  in 
the  end  would  be  banished  from 
thought,  and  that  political  know- 
ledge, like  the  Thanes  water  in  the 
course  of  a  long  Tojraffe,  would  work 
itself  pure.  But  as  ft  is  obvious  to 
everj  one  practically  acquainted 
widi  the  conaition  of  mankind,  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred  who 
peruse  the  daily  press,  are  either 
totally  incapable  of  forminj^  a  sound 
opinion  on  any  subject  of  thought, 
or  BO  influenced  by  prejudice  as  to 
be  inaccessible  to  the  force  of  rear 
eon,  or  so  much  swayed  by  passion 
as  to  be  deaf  to  ar^ment,  or  so 
destitute  of  information  as  to  be  in- 
sensible to  its  force,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  discern  any  mode  in  which, 
with  a  daily  press  extensively  read, 
and  political  excitement  kept  up,  as 
it  always  will  be  by  its  authors,  ei- 
ther truth  is  to  become  generally 
known,  or  error  sufficiently  com- 
bated. Every  one,  how  slender  so- 
ever his  intellect,  how  slight  his  in- 
formation, how  limited  his  time  for 
studr,  can  understand  and  feel  gra- 
tified by  abuse  of  his  superiors.  The 
common  slang  declamation  against 
tiie  aristocrats,  the  clergy,  and  the 
tiirone,  in  France,  and  against  the 
boronghmongers,  the  bishops,  and 
the  peers,  in  England,  is  on  the  level 
of  the  meanest  capacity;  and  is  cal- 
culated to  seduce  all  those  who  are 
**  either,"  in  Bacon's  words,  *'  weak 
in  judraient,  or  infirm  in  resolu- 
tion ;  &at  is,  the  greater  proportion 
of  nnnkind.*' 

It  is  this  circumstance  o(  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  passion,  and  the 
extremely  limited  extent  of  such  in- 
tellect or  information  as  qualifies  to 
judffe  on  political  subjects,  which 
renders  the  future  prospects  of  any 
nation,  which  has  got  itself  involved 
in  the  whirlwind  of  innovation,  so 
extremely  melancholv.  Every  change 
which  is  proposed  holds  out  some 
immediate  or  apparent  benefit,  which 
forms  the  attraction  and  inducement 
to  the  multitude.  Evenr  one  can  see 
and  understand  this  immediate  or 
imaginary  benefit ;  and  therefore  the 
change  is  clamorously  demanded  by 
Ae  people.  To  discern  the  ultimate 
effects  again,  to  see  how  these 
changes  are  to  operate  on  the  frame 
of  society,  and  the  misery  they  are 
calculated  to  hnng  on  the  very  per- 
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sons  who  demand  them,  requires  a 
head  of  more  than  ordinary  strength, 
and  knowledge  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary extent  Nature  has  not  ^iven 
the  one,  education  can  never  give 
the  other,  to  above  one  in  an  hun- 
dred. Hence  the  poison  circulates 
universally,  while  the  antidote  is 
confined  to  a  few ;  and  therefore,  in 
such  periods,  the  most  extravagant 
measures  are  forced  upon  govern- 
ment, and  a  total  disregard  of  exp^^ 
rience  characterises  the  national 
councils. 

It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  ozp 
tremely  short  duration  of  any  insti- 
tutions, which  have  been  framed 
under  the  pressure  of  democratic 
influence,  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  termi- 
nated by  the  tranquil  despotism  of 
the  sword.  Rome,  in  two  generic 
tions,  ran  through  the  horrors  of 
democratic  convulsions,  until  they 
were  stopped  by  the  sword  of  the 
Dictator.  France,  since  the  reform 
transports  of  1789  began,  has  had 
thirteen  different  constitutions ;  none 
of  which  subsisted  two  years,  except 
such  as  were  supported  by  the  power 
of  Napoleon  and  the  bayonets  of  the 
allies.  England,  in  five  years  after 
the  people  ran  mad  in  1642,  was 
quietly  sheltered  under  the  despo^> 
ism  of  Cromwell;  and  the  convul- 
sions of  the  republic  of  South  Ame« 
rica  have  been  so  numerous  since 
their  struggles  began,  that  civilized 
nations  have  ceased  to  count  them. 

Historians  recording  events  at  a 
distance  from  the  period  of  their 
occurrence,  and  ignorant  of  the  ez> 
perienced  evils  v^ich  led  to  their 
adoption,  have  often  indulged  in 
eloquent  declamation  against  the 
corruption  and  debasement  of  those 
nations,  such  as  Florence,  Milan, 
Sienna,  and  Denmark,  which  have 
by  common  consent,  and  a  solemn 
act,  surrendered  their  liberties  to  a 
sovereign  prince.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  either  extraordinary  or  de- 
basing about  it;  they  surrendered 
their  privileges,  because  they  had 
never  known  what  real  freedom  was; 
they  invoked  the  tranquillity  of  des- 
potism, to  avoid  the  experienced  ills 
of  anarchy ;  they  chose  the  lesser,  to 
avoid  the  greater  evil.  Democracy, 
admirable  as  a  springs  and  vfb««L 
duAy  lempei^^X^^  Vaa  ^"Coftx  i^rtomcs^^ 
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of  30cie1y»  ia  uttarly  destructive  The  habits  of  union,  intelligent^  and, 
where  it  becomes  predominant,  or  political  exertion,  which  they  have 
is  deprived  of  its  regulating  weight  developed,  have  given  to  the  Ji^er 
The  evils  it  produces  are  so  exces*  and  more  influential  claa^es  sueh  a 
sivoi  the  suffering  it  occasions  so  power  of  combining  to  reaUttho^aiVi 
dreadful,  lliat  society  cannot  exist  ger,  that  obstacles  are  thrown  in.  the 
under  them,  and  the  people  take  way  of  chang^e,  which  retard  tbaiaUi} 
refbge  in  despair,  in  the  surrender  rapidity  of  its  course.  Discuadoii 
of  aU  they  have  been  contending  for,  goes  on  in  the  legislature;  talent  b 
to  obtun  that  peace  which  they  nave  enlisted  on  the  side  of  truth ;  honpiir 
sought  for  in  vain  amidst  its  stormy  and  patriotism  are  found  in  thejpost 
convulsions.  The  horrors  of  demo«  of  danger ;  vu'tue  receives  its  noblest 
cratic  tyranny  greatly  exceed  those  attribute  in  the  universal  calumnies 
either  of  re^af  or .  aristocratic  op-  of  wickedness.  These  generous  ef« 
pression.  ifistory  contains  nume-  forts,  indeed,  are  totally  unayaHinjg 
rous  examples- of  nations,  who  have  to  alter, the  opinion  of  the  noany- 
lingered  on  for  centuries,  under  the  headed  monster  which  has  started 
bowstring  of  the  sultan,  or  the  fet-  into  political  activity;  but  they  cpmr 
ters  of  the  feudal  nobility;  but  none  bine  the  brave,  the  enlightened,  and 
in  which  democratic  violence,  when  the  good,  into  an  united  phaJmx; 
once  fairly  let  loose,  has  not  speedi-  which,  if  it  cannot  singly  resist  the 
ly  brought  about  its  own  extirpa-  torrent,  may,  at  least,  arrest  its  fury, 
non.  till  Uie  powers  of  nature  come  to  its 
But  although  there  is  little  hope  aid.  These  powers  do  come  at  last 
that  the  multitude,  when  once  m-  with  desperate  and  resistless  effect^ 
fected  by  the  deadly  conta^on  of  in  the  universal  suffering,  the  far- 
democracy,  can  right  themselves,  or  spread  agony,  the  hopeless  depres- 
be  righted  by  others,  by  the  utmost  sion  of  the  poor ;  but  the  dan£^er  is 
efforts  of  reason,  argument,  or  elo-  imminent,  that  before  the  change 
quence,  nature  has  m  reserve  one  takes  place  the  work  of  destruction 
remedy  of  sovereign  and  universsd  has  been  completed,  and  the  national 
efficacy,  which  is  as  universally  un-  liberties,  deprived  of  the  ark  of  the 
derstood,  and  as  quick  in  its  operar  constitution,  ai*e  doomed  to  peri^ 
tion,  as  the  poison  which  rendered  its  under  the  futile  attempts  to  recon- 
application  necessary.    This  is  Suf-  struct  it. 

PERiNG.  Every  roan  cannot,  indeed^  There  never  was  a  mistake  so  de- 
understand  political  reasoning;  but  plorable,  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  pos- 
every  man  can  feel  the  want  of  a  sible  to  give  to  any  nation  at  once  a 
mekl.  The  multitude  may  be  insen-  new  constitution ;  or  to  preserve  the 
sible  to  the  efforts  of  reason  and  elo-  slightest  guarantee  for  freedom^  un- 

3uence ;    but  they   cannot  remain  der  institutions  created  at  once  by 

e&f  to  the  dangers  of  murder  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  wisdom, 

conflagration.     These,  the  natural  It  is  as  impossible  at  once  to  dve  a 

and  unvarying  attendants  on  demo-  durable  constitution  to  a  nation,  as 

cratic  ascendency,  will  as  certsunly  it  is  to  give  a  healthful  frame  to  an 

in  the  end  tame  the  fierce  spirits  of  individual,  without  going  through  the 

the  people,  as  winter  will  succeed  previous  changes  of  childhood  and 

summer ;  but  whether  they  will  do  youth.     "  Governments,"    savs  Sir 

so  in  time  to  preserve  the  national  James  Mackintosh,  "  are  not  framed 

freedom,  or  uphold  the  national  for-  after  a  model,  but  all  their  parts  grow 

tunes,  is  a  very  different,  and  far  out  of  occasional  acts,  prompted  by 

more  doubtful,  question.    It  is  sel-  some  urgent  expedience,  or  some 

dom  that  the  illumination  of  suffer-  private  interest,  which  in  the  course 

ing  comes  in  time  to  save  the  peo-  of  time  coalesce  and  harden  into 

pie    from   the   despotism    of    the  usage ;  and  this  bundle  of  usages  is 

sword.  the  object  of  respect,  and  the  guide 

It  is  in  this  particular  that  the  su-  of  conduct,  long  before  it  is  embo- 

perior  strength  and  efficiency  of  free  died,  defined,  or  enforced  in  written 

constitutions,  such  as  Britain,  in  re-  laws.    Government  may  be,  in  some 

sisting  the  fatal  encroachments  of  degree,  reduced  to  system,  but  it 

democracy^  to  any  possessed  by  a  cannot  flow  from  it.    It  is  not  like  a 

aeepotic  goYenuaent,  iatoht  found,  machine,  <»  «^  \>uMixm^i  ^\&!(^  mvj 
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be  eofutructed  entirely,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  previous  plan,  by  the  art  and 
labour  of  man*    it  is  better  illustra- 
ted by  comparison  with  vegetables, 
or  even  ammals,  which  may  be,  in 
a  very  high  d^ree,  improvea  by  skill 
and  eare— wMch  may  be  grievously 
injured  by  neglect,  or  destroyed  by 
violenee,  but  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  human   contrivance.    A 
government  can,  indeed,  be  no  more 
raaa  a  mere  draught  or  scheme  of 
mle,  when  it  is  not  composed  of 
habits  of  obedience  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  and  of  an  habitual  exer- 
dse  of  certcdn  portions  of  authority 
by  the  individuals  or  bodies  who  con- 
stitute the  sovereign  power.    These 
habits,  like  idl  others,  can  only  be 
formed  by  repeated  acts ;  they  can- 
not be  suddenly  infused  by  the  law- 
gver,  nor  can  they  immediately  fol- 
w  the  most  peitect  conviction  of 
tiieixjpropriety.  Many  causes  havine 
more  power  over  the  human  mind 
than  written  law,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficulty from  the  mere  perusal  of  a 
written  scheme  of  government,  to 
fbretell  what  it  vrill  prove  in  action. 
There  may  be  governments  so  bad 
that  it  is  justifiable  to  destroy  them, 
and  to  trust  to  the  probability  that  a 
better  government  will  grow  in  their 
stead.    But  as  the  rise  of  a  worse  is 
also  possible,  so  terrible  a  peril  is 
never  to  be  incurred  except  in  the 
case  of  a  tyranny  lokich  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reform.     It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bum  a  forest  containing  much 
ustf  nl  timber,  but  giving  shelter  to 
beasts  of  prey,  who  are  formidable 
to  an  infant  colony  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  of  too  vast  an  extent  to  be 
mdualiy  and  safely  thinned  by  their 
inadequate  labour.  It  is  fit,  however, 
that  they  should  be  apprised,  before 
they  take  an  irreparable  step,  how 
little  it  is  possible  to  foresee,  whe- 
ther the  earth,  stripped  of  its  vege- 
tation, shall  become  an  unprofitable 
desert  or  a  pestilential  marsh." ^ 

llie  great  cause,  therefore,  of  the 
devastating  march  of  revolutions,  and 
the  total  subversion  which  they  in 
geneial  effect  in  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  is  the  fundamental  changes 
m  laws  and  institutions  which  they 
eflfect.  As  long  as  these  remain  un- 
touched, or  not  altered  in  any  consi- 
derable degree,  any  passing  despo- 


tism, how  grievous  soever,  is  only  of 
temporary  effect ;  and  when  the  ty- 
ranny is  overpast,  the  public  firee- 
dfim  again  runs  into  its  wonted  and 
consuetudinary  channels.  Thus  the 
successive  tyrannies  of  Richard  the 
Third,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  James 
the  Second,  produced  no  fatal  effects 
on  English  freedom,  because  they 
subsisted  only  during  the  lifetime  of 
an  arbitrary  or  capricious  sovereign ; 
and,  upon  his  death,  the  ancient  pri- 
vileffes  of  the  people  revived,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  again  were 
as  extensive  as  ever. 

The  great  rebellion  hardly  par- 
took at  all,  at  least  in  its  early  stages, 
of  a  democratic  movement  Its  lead- 
ers were  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  possessed  four-fifths  of  the  land- 
ed property  of  the  kingdom,  and  were 
proprietors  of  three  times  as  much 
territory  as  the  Upper  House ;  hence 
no  considerable  changes  in  laws,  in- 
stitutions, or  customs,  took  place. 
"  The  courts  of  law,"  says  Lingard, 
^  still  administered  law  on  the  old 
precedents,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  change  of  the  dynasty  on  the 
throne,  the  peoplp  perceived  little 
change  in  the  aaministration  of  go- 
vernment" f  Power  was  not,  during 
the  course  of  the  Revolution,  trans- 
ferred into  other  and  inferior  hand^, 
from  whence  it  never  can  be  wrench- 
ed but  at  the  sword's  point;  it  re- 
mained in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  king- 
dom, till  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  hand  of  Cromwell.     The  true 
democratic  spirit  appeared  at  the 
close  of  the  struggles  in  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  but  their  numbers 
were  too  inconsiderable  to  acquire 
any  preponderance  before  the  usurp- 
ation 01  Cromwell,  that  daring  sol- 
dier.   Accordingly,  on  the  Restorap 
tion,  the  first  thmg  that  government 
did,  was  to  issue  writs  for  all  persons 
to  return  members  to  Parliament 
who  were  qualified  prior  to  1640; 
and  after  an  abeyance  of  twenty 
years,  the  blood  of  the  constitution 
was  again  poured  into  its  ancient 
veins.    The  Revolution  of  1688,  as 
it  is  called,  was  not  strictly  speaking 
a  revolution ;  it  was  merely  a  change 
of  dynasty,  accompanied  by  an  una- 
nimous effort  of  the  public  will,  and 
unatfteuded  \>^  \\i^  NfiftsX^  Oqs»^\s^ 


•  M^Gkintosb's  Watory  of  England,  I.  73. 
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the  aristocralic  iuflueBcei  or  the  ba-  formation  of  a  new  conflftttotioa^  ai 

lance  of  powers  in  the  state.  by  the  moat  terrible  civil  wai%  <n 

The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  a  the  severest  military  oppression.  The 
foolish  phrase,  which  does  not  con-  liberties  of  England  survived  the 
yey  the  meaning  which  it  is  intended  wars  of  the  Roses*  the  furjr  of  the 
to  express.  1/Vhen  it  is  said  that  in*  Covenant^  and  the  tjrannjr  of  Henry 
■titutions  formed  by  the  wisdom  of  VUL ;  but  those  of  France  were  at 
former  ages  should  not  be  changed,  once  destroyed  by  the  insane  inno<i 
it  is  not  meant  that  our  ancestors  vations  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
were  gifted  with  any  extraordinary  And  this  destruction  took  plaee 
sagacity,  but  that  the  customs  which  without  any  bloodshed  or  Of^prasii* 
^ey  adopted  were  the  result  of  ex-  tion,  under  the  auspii^ea  of  a  re* 
perienced  utility  and  known  neces-  forming  king,  a  conceding  nobility^ 
sity;  and  that  the  collection  of  imd  an  intoxicated  people,  by  tkB 
usages,  called  the  constitution,  is  mere  votes  of  the  States-General* 
more  perfect  than  any  human  wis-  The  example  of  France  is  so  ex« 
dom  could  at  once  have  framed,  be^  tremely  and  exactly  applicable  to  o^v 
cause  it  has  arisen  out  of  social  wants,  changes— the  pacific  and  applauded 
and  been  adapted  to  the  exigencies  mar<3i  of  its  innovations  was  Bo.pm« 
of  actual  practice,  during  a  lonff  cisely  similar  to  that  which  liaa  ao 
course  of  ages.  To  demolish  and  long  been  pressed  upon  the  Legisbh 
reconstruct  such  a  constitution,  to  ture  in  this  country,  that  it  ia  not 
remove  power  from  the  hands  in  surprising  that  it  should  be  an  ax* 
which  it  was  formerly  vested,  and  tremely  sore  subject  with  the.  Re* 
throw  it  into  channels  where  it  never  formers,  and  that  they  should  endea^ 
was  accustomed  to  flow,  is  an  evil  vour,  by  every  method  of  ingenuity^ 
incomparably  greater,  an  experiment  misrepresentation,  and  concealment, 
infinitely  more  hazardous,  than  the  to  withdraw  the  public  attention  from 
total  subversion  of  the  liberties  of  so  damning  a  precedent  It  is  fcnr^ 
the  people  by  an  ambitious  monarch  tunate,  therefore,  for  the  cause  of 
or  a  military  usurper,  because  it  not  tniih,  that  at  this  juncture  a  work 
only  destroys  the  balance  of  power  has  appeared,  flowing  from  the  least 
at  the  moment,  but  renders  it  im-  suspicious  quarter,  which  at  once 
possible  for  the  nation  to  right  itself  puts  this  matter  on  tberigkt  footing, 
at  the  close  of  the  tyranny,  and  raises  and  demonstrates  that  it  was  not  un- 
up  a  host  of  separate  revolutionary  due  delay,  but  over  rapidity  of  con- 
interests,  vested  at  the  moment  with  eessicm,  which  brought  about  its  ud* 
j»upreme  authority,  and  dependent  exampled  horrors, 
for  their  existence  upon  the  conti-  M.  Dumont,  whose  ^  Souvenirs 
nuance  of  the  revolutionary  regime,  sur  Mirabeau"  is  prefixed  to  this  ar* 
It  is  to  government  what  a  total  tide,  was  the  early  and  faithful  friend 
change  of  landed  property  is  to  the  of  that  extraordinary  man.  He  wrote 
body  politic ;  a  wound  which,  as  a  gi*eat  proportion  of  his  speeches, 
Ireland  sufficiently  proves,  a  nation  and  composed  almost  entirely  the 
can  never  recover.  Courier  de  Firovence^  a  journal  pub- 

As  the  Reform  Bill  proposes  to  lished  in  the  name  <»  Mirabeau,  and 

throw  the  whole  political  power  in  to  which  a  great  part  of  his  political 

the  State  into  new  and  inexperienced  celebrity  was  owing.  The  celebrated 

hands,  the  change  thereby  contem-  declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Man, 

plated  is  incomparably  greater  and  published  by  the  Constituent  Assem- 

more  perilous,  than  the  most  com-  bly,  was  in  great  part  composed  by 

I^ete  prostration  of  the   liberties,  him.    He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 

either  of  the  people  or  the  aristo-  Brissot,  Garat,  Roland,  Vergniaud, 

cracy,  b^  a  passing  tyranny.    It  is  Talleyrand,  and  all  the  leaders  of  Uie 

the  creation  of  new  and  formidable  popular  party,  and  his  opinion  was 

revolutionary  interests  which  will  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that 

never  expire;  the  vesting  of  power  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  the 

In  hands  jealous  of  its  possession.  Ministers  as  to  the  choice  of  persons 

in  proportion  to  the  novelty  of  its  to  fill  the  highest  situations.    In  this 

acquisition^  and  their  own  unfitness  coimcry  he  was  the  hdtimate  and 

io  wield  it,  which  is  the  insuperable  valued  fiVend  o?  SVx  SamueVRomWV^ , 

erlL   Such  a  calamity  is  inflicted  aa  Mr   Whitoead,  lioid  \^a&^owv^, 

efTeciualljr  by  the  trmquil  and  pacific  Lord  HoVUad,  anA  aSi  \)aft  ^^V|  ^\ 
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Holland  House.  Latteriy,  he  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  arranging,  com- 
posing, and  putting  into  order  the 
multifarious  etitoions  of  Mr  Bent- 
ham's  genius ;  And  from  his  pen  al^ 
most  all  the  productions  of  that  great 
and  original  man  haTe  flowed.  Half 
the  l«me  of  Mirabeau,  and  more  than 
half  that  of  Bentham,  rest  on  his  la- 
bours. He  was  no  common  person 
who  was  selected  to  be  the  coadjutor 
of  two  such  men,  and  rendered  the 
vehicle  of  communicating  their  va^ 
ried  and  original  thoughts  to  the 
world. 

Before  quoting  the  highly  interest- 
ing obserrations  of  this  able  and  im- 
partial observer  on  the  French  Ck)n- 
stituent  Assembly,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  progress  of  Reform  in 
this  country,  we  shall  recall  to  our 
reader's  recollection  the  dates  of  the 
leading  measures  of  that  celebrated 
body;  as,  without  having  them  in 
view,  the  iniplortance  of  M.  Dumont's 
observations  cannot  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. Such  a  survey  will  at  the 
same  time  bring  to  the  test  the  accu- 
racy of  Mr  Macauley's  and  Sir  John 
fiobhouse's  assertion,  that  it  was  not 
tihe  concession,  but  the  resistance,  of 
Hie  privilej^d  orders,  which  precipi- 
tated the  fatal  cataract  of  their  revo- 
lution. The  abstract  is  abridged  from 
Mignet,  the  ablest  historian  on  the 
republican  side  of  which  France  can 
boast,  and  Lacretelie,  the  well-known 
annalist  of  its  events. 

In  Au^.  1788,  Louis,  in  obedience 
t^  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  agreed 
to  assemble  the  States-General, 
which  had  not  met  in  France  since 
1614. 

In  Sept.  1789,  the  King,  by  the 
advice  of  Neckar,  by  a  royal  ordi- 
nance, doubled  the  number  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Tiers  Etat; 
in  ether  words,  he  doubled  the  House 
of  Commons  of  France,*  while  those 
of  the  clergy  and  nobles  were  left  at 
their  former  amount. 

The  elections  in  April  1789  were 
conducted  with  the  utmost  favour 
to  the  popular  party.  No  scrutiny  of 
those  entitled  to  vote  took  place; 
after  the  few  first  days,  every  person 
decentiy  dressed  was  allowed  to  vote, 
Hithout  asking  any  questions.! 


When  the  States-General  met  in 
May  6,  1789,  the  King  and  his  mi- 
nister Neckar  were  received  with 
cold  and  dignified  courtesy  by  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  but  rapturous 
applause  by  the  Tiers  Etat,  who  saw 
in  them  the  authors  of  the  prodigious 
addition  which  the  number  and  con?* 
sequence  of  their  order  had  re- 
ceived.:|: 

May  9.  No  sooner  had  the  States* 
General  proceeded  to  business,  than* 
the  Tiers  Etat  demanded  that  the 
nobles  and  clergy  should  sit  and  vote 
with  them  in  one  chamber;  a  proceed- 
ing unexampled  in  French  history, 
and  which  it  was  foreseen  would 
give  them  the  complete  ascendency, 
by  reason  of  their  numerical  supe- 
riority to  those  of  both  the  other  or- 
ders united.^ 

May  10  to  June  9.  The  nobles  and 
clergy  resisted  for  a  short  while  this 
prodigious  innovation,  and  insisted 
that,  after  the  manner  of  all  the 
StateS'General  which  had  assembled 
in  France  from  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy,  the  orders  should  sit  and 
vote  by  separate  chambers;  and  that 
this  was  more  especially  indispensa- 
ble since  the  recent  duplication  of 
the  Tiers  Etat  had  given  that  body 
a  numerical  superiority  over  the 
two  other  orders  taken  together.  || 

June  17.  The  Tiers  Etat  declared 
themselves  the  National  Assembly 
of  France,  a  designation,  says  Dn- 
mont,  which  indicated  their  intention 
to  usurp  the  whole  sovereignty  of 
the  State. 

June  2 1 .  The  King,  terrified  at  the 
thoughts  of  a  collision  with  the  Ck>m- 
mons,  and  thinking  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement,  first  per- 
suaded, and  at  length,  through  the 
medium  of  Marshal  Luxexnbourg, 
commanded  the  nobles  to  yield  to 
this  demand  of  the  Tiers  EtatT 

The  nobles  and  clergy  gradually 
yielded.  On  the  19tii  June  1789, 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the 
clergy  joined  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  on 
the  25tb,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
forty-seven  of  the  nobles,  also  desert- 
ed their  order,  and  adhered  to  the 
opposite  party.  The  remainder 
finding  their  numbers  so  serlouslv 
weakened,  and  urged  on  by  their 
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Reforming  Sovereign,  also  joined  the 
Tiers  Etat,  and.  sat  wiUi  tliem  in  one 
assembler  on  27th  June**  "  On  that 
day  (says  Dumont)  tke  Revolution 
was  completed." 

'  On  the  234  June  1789,  the  King 
held  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  whole 
estates  in  one  assembly,  and  while 
he  declared  the  former  proceedings 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  unconstitutional, 
granted  such  immense  concessions 
to  the  people,  as  never,  says  Mira- 
beau,  were  before  granted  b^  a  king 
to  his  subjects.  .  All  the  objects  of 
the  Revolution,  says  Mignet,  were 
gcuned  by  that  royal  ordinance.f 

July  13.  The  King  ordered  the 
troops,  who  had  been  assembled  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  sanctioned  the  establish- 
ment of  National  Guards4 

July  14.  The  Bastile  taken,  and 
all  Paris  in  an  insurrection. 

July  16.  The  King  appointed  La- 
fayette commander  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  Bailly,  the  president  of 
the  Assembly,  mayor  of  Paris. 

July  17.  The  Kin^  visited  Paris  in 
the  midst  of  a  mob  of  200,000  re- 
volutionary democrats. 

Auff.  4.  The  whole  feudal  rights, 
incluaing  tithes,  abandoned  in  one 
nij^ht  by  the  nobility,  on  the  motion 
ofthe  Duke  de  Noailles.- 

Aug.  13.  Decree  of  the  Assembly 
declaring  all  ecclesiastical  estates  na- 
tional property, 

Aug.  20.  The  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  issued. 

Aug.  23.  Freedom  of  religious  opi- 
nions proclaimed. 

Aug.  24.  The  unlimited  freedom 
of  the  press  established. 

Aug.  25.  Dreadful  disturbances  in 
Paris  on  account  of  famine. 

Sept  13.  A  new  decree  on  account 
of  the  extreme  suffering  at  Paris. 

Oct  5.  Versailles  invaded  by  a 
clamorous  mob.  The  King  and  Queen 
nearly  murdered,  and  brought  cap- 
tives by  a  furious  mob  to  Paris. 

Nov.  2.  Decree  passed^  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  for  the 
confiscation  and  disposal  of  slU  ecde- 
siastical  property. 

Feb.  24,  1790.  Titles  of  honour 
abolished. 

Feb.  26.  New  division  of.the  king- 


dom inta  dcpartnients  i  -Mftd  ell  ap- 
pointments^ civU  andmiliXaryy'VMted 
lA  the  people. 

..  March  17.  BaiiewSf^406mmmm*of 
the  national  domaioaiaKthariBB^^Bid 
aasignafes,  bearii^  a  feced  mtriiii 
tion,  issued,  to  supply  thfr  kaHwae 
deficiency  of  the  revciiue.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  fintfur. 
Here  it  appears,  that  withia  Mo 
months  of  the  meeting  of  Ifae  Stilted- 
General,  the  union  of  theordenln 
one  chamber,  in  other  wordiy  ike 
annihilation  of  the  Houae  of  Peeni, 
was  e£fected,  the  feudal  rights  .idbo- 
lished,  and  the  entire  sovetdignty 
vested  in  the  NationalAssembly.  In 
three  morUhSf  the  church  property 
was  confiscated,  the  Rights  of  Mm 
published,  titles  annihilated,  and  ibe 
unlimited  freedom  of  tlie  press, 
claimed.  In^ve  months,  the  ' 
and  royal  family  were  brought  ^ 
soners  to  Paris.  In  six  manth§f'ihe 
distress  naturally  consequent  en 
these  convulsions  had  attracted  the 
constant  attention  of  the  AflsemUy, 
and  spread  the  utmost  misery  amang 
the  people;  and  in  ten  mmtths^  the 
total  failure  of  the  revenue  had  r«i- 
dered  the  sale  of  church  property, 
and  the  issuing  of  assigniats  bear- 
ing a  forced  circulation,  necessary, 
which  it  is  well  known  soon  swid- 
lowed  up  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion throughout  FVance.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  reformers  consid^ 
as  tardy  concessions  of  the  nobility 
and  throne ;  but  when  it  is  recollect- 
ed that  all  these  proceedings  were 
agreed  to  by  the  King,  and  passed  by 
the  legislature  at  the  dates  here  spe- 
cified, it  is  conceived  tiiat  a  more 
rapid  revolutionary  progress  could 
hardly  be  wished  for  by  the  most 
ardent  reformer. 

The  authority  of  Madame  de  Stael 
was  appealed  to  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  illustrative  of  the  vain  at- 
tempts of  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy 
to  stem  the  torrent  Let  us  hear  the 
opinion  of  the  same  great  writer,  as 
to  who  it  was  that  put  it  in  motion. 
"  No  i^evolution,"  she  observes,  ^  can 
succeed  in  a  great  country,  unless  it 
is  commenced  by  the  aristocratical 
class.  The  jieople  afterwards  get  poflh- 
session  of  it,  but  they  cannot  strike 


*  JUenMIe,  Pr.  Hht  I.  42.  f  Ibid.  i.  4=3. 
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the  first  blow.  When  I  tecollect  that  large  portion  of  the  nohility  sup- 
it  was  iheparliamentSythenobleay  tmd  ported  the  pretensions  of  the  Tiers 
^Aec/cr^yq/*jPrance,  who  first  strove  Etat  Dumont  gives  the  following 
to  limit  the  royal  authority,  I  am  far  pfeture  of  the  reforming  nobles,  and 
from  insinuating  that  their  design  in  of  the  extravagant  expectations  of 
so  doing  was  culpable*  A  sincere  the  different  classes  who  supported 
enthusiasm  then  animated  all  ranks  their  favourite  innovations, 
of  Frenchmen —public  spirit  h^  «  xhe  house  of  the  Duke  dc  Roche- 
epread  universally;  and  among  the  foucauld,  distinguished  by  its  simplicUy, 
higher  classes,  the  most  enlightened  the  purity  of  its  manners,  and  the  inde- 
and  generous  were  those  who  ar-  pendence  of  its  principles,  assembled  all 
dently  desired  that  public  opinion  those  members  of  the  nobility  who  sup- 
should  have  its  due  sway  in  the  di-  ported  the  people,  the  double  repi-esenta- 
lection  of  affidrs.  But  can  the  pri'  tion  of  the  Tiers  £tat,  the  vote  per  capita^ 
vileged  rankSy  who'tommenced  the  JRe-  the  abandonment  of  all  privileges,  and  the 
volutioUf  accuse  those  who  only  car-  like.  Condorcet,  Dupont,  Lafayette,  the 
tied  it  on  P  Some  will  say,  we  wish-  Duke  de  Liancourt,  were  tlie  chief  per- 
ed  only  that  the  changes  should  pro-  «>">«  of  that  society.  Their  ruling  pas- 
ceed  a  certain  lengl£ ;  others,  that  *»'"•  ^°'  '^  create  for  France  a  new  consti- 
they  should  go  a  step  farther;  but  *^^^  Such  of  the  nobDity  and  princes 
who  cmi  regulate  ^  impulse  of  a  ^  '^''^}^  *<>  preserve  the  ancient  constUu^ 
great  peopU  when  once  put  m  mo-  tionofthe  States-General,  formtd  the ^\s- 
ricmr'*^  These  are  the  words  of  to^^t'^  P»^ty  agamst  which  tbe  public 
aob^irTrisdom,  and  coming,  as  they  i'^d'Soation  was  so  general;  but  although 
do,  hem  the  gifted  daughter  of  M. 
Nedcar,  who  had  so  l^ge  a  share,  by 
the  duplication  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  in 
the  raising  of  the  tempest,  and  who 
was  80  devoted  a  worshipper  of  her 
ftiiher's  memory,  none  were  ever 
uttered  worthy  of  more  profound 
meditation. 

This  is  the  true  principle  on  the 
subject.  The  aid  of  tiie  Grown,  or 
of  a  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  is 
indispensable  to  put  the  torrent  of 
democracy  in  motion*  After  it  is 
fairly  set  i^oing,  all  their  efforts  are 
unavailing  to  restrain  its  course. 
This  is  what  we  have  all  along  main- 
tuned.  Unless  the  French  nobility 
had  headed  the  mob  in  demanding 
the  States-General,  matters  coula 
never  have  been  brought  to  a  crisis. 
After  Ihey  had  roused  the  public 
feeling,  they  found,  by  dear-bought 
ezpenence,  that  they  were  altoge- 
^er  unable  to  restrain  its  fury. '  Li 
this  country,  the  revolutionary  party 
could  have  done  nothing,  had  they 
not  been  supported  in  their  prcnects 
of  reform  by  the  ministers  of  the 


much  noise  was  made  about  them,  their 
numbers  were  inconsiderable.  The  bulk 
of  the  nation  saw  only  iu  the  States- Gre- 
neral  the  means  of  diminishing  tlie  taxes ; 
the  fundholders,  so  often  exposed  to  the 
consequences  of  a  violation  of  public  fJaitfa, 
considered  them  as  an  invincible  rampart 
against  natioTial  bankruptcy.  The  deficit 
had  maJe  them  tremble.  They  were  on 
the  point  of  ruin;  and  they  embraced 
with  warmth  the  hope  of  giving  to  the 
revenues  of  the  state  a  secure  foundation. 
Thjese  ideas  were  utterly  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  Tim  nobility  had  in  their 
bosom  a  democratic  as  well  as  an  aristo- 
cratic party.  The  clergy  were  divided  in 
the  same  manner,  and  so  were  the  com- 
mons. No  words  can  convey  an  idea  of 
the  confusion  of  ideas,  the  extravagant 
expectations,  the  hopes  and  passions  of  all 
parties.  You  would  imagiue  the  world 
was  on  the  day  after  the  creation." — Pp. 
37,38. 

We  have  seen  that  the  clergy,  by 
their  joining  the  Tiers  Etat  first  gave 
them  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
other  orders,  and  vested  in  their 
hands  omnipotent  power,  by  com- 
pelling the  nobles  to  sit  and  vote 


Grown  and  the  Whig  nobility.    Ha-    with  them  in  an  assembly  where  they 


ving  been  so>  we  shall  see  whether 
ihey  will  be  better  able  than  then: 
compeers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Quuinel  to  master  the  tempest  they 
have  raised. 
It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a 


were  numerically  inferior  to  the  po- 
pular party.  The  return  they  met 
with  in  a  few  months  was,  a  decree 
confiscating  all  their  property  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  Widi  bitter  and 
unavailing  anguish  did  they  then  look 


*  R^rolQtkm  Frsnqidne,  \,  111&* 


tea  Dumtm^s  RecolkoHam  tsfMirabeau.  LMay, 

back  to  their  anaaiie  conduct  in  bo  Ckmservative  party  in  Northamptoi^ 

strongly  fanning  a  flame  of  which  shire^at  the  laat  eleetiMi.    Waiiyhe 

they  were  soon  to  be  the  victims,  gained  his  pointy  and  he  ia  now  be^ 

Dumont  gives  the  following  striking  ginuiDg  to  taste  its  fruits.    Let  ua 

account  of  the  feelings  of  one  of  their  hear  the  proclamation  which  he  faaa 

reforming  bishops  when  the  tempest  lately  placarded  over  all  his  extaiH 

they  had  raised  reached  their  own  sive  estates  in  the  county  of  Wick< 
doors. 

«  The  Bishop  of  Chartres  was  one  of 
the  Bishopa  who  were  attached  to  the 
popular  party ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  a 
supporter  of  the  union  of  the  orders,  the 
vote  by  head,  and  the  new  constitution. 


low— 

**  Grosvenor  Place,  March  10. 

'  ^  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  inhabitants  of 

onr  part  of  the  country  had  too  deep  sense 

of  the  importance  of  respecting  the  rights 

of  property,  and  of  obeying  the  laws,  to 


He  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  a  political     permit  them  to  contemplate  what  I  eah 


turn,  nor  of  any  depth  of  understanding ; 
but  he  had  so  much  candour  and  good 
faith  that  he  distrusted  no  one ;  he  nerer 
imagined  that  the  Tiers  Etat  could  have 
any  other  design  but  to  reform  the  exists 
ing  abuses,  and  do  the  good  which  appear- 
ed so  easy  a  matter  to  all  the  world.  A 
stranger  to  every  species  of  intrigue,  sin- 
cere in  his  intentions,  he  followed  no 
other  guide  than  his  conscience,  and  what 
he  sincerely  believed  to  be  for  the  public 
good.  His  religion  was  like  his  politics, 
he  was  benevolent,  tolerant,  and  sincerely 
rejoiced  to  see  the  Protestants  exempted 
from  every  species  of  constraint.  He  was 
well  avrare  that  the  clergy  would  be  call- 
ed on  to  make  great  sacrifices ;  but  never 


call  by  no  other  name  than  a  K^mM  tf 
spoUation  and  robbery.  It  seemis  that  the 
occupier  proposes  to  withhold  payment  «f 
tithe,  «(&  ;  but  let  me  ask,  what  Is  It  that 
entitles  the  occupier  himself  to  the  land 
which  he  occupies?  Is  it  not  the  law 
which  sancti<m8  the  lease  by  which  ks 
holds  it?  The  law  gives  him  a  right  tm 
the  cattle  which  he  rears  on  his  land,  ta 
the  plough  with  which  he  cultivates  U» 
and  to  the  car  in  which  he  carries  his^o^ 
duce  to  the  market ;  the  law  also  givsf 
him  his  right  to  nine-tenths  of  the  pro* 
duce  of  his  laud,  but  the  same  law  aa^gns 
the  other  tenth  to  another  person^  In  this 
distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  land^ 
there  is  no  injustice,  because  the  tenant 


anticipated  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the     was  perfectly  aware  of  it  when  he  enter- 


victim  of  the  Revolution.  I  saw  him  at 
the  time  when  the  whole  goods  of  the 
church  were  declared  national  property, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  dismissing  his  old 
domestics,  reducing  his  hospitable  man- 
uon,  selling  his  most  precious  effects  to 
discharge  his  debts.  He  found  some  re- 
lief by  pouring  his  sorrow  into  my  bo- 
som. His  regrets  were  not  for  himself, 
but  he  incessantly  accused  himself  for  ha- 
ving suffered  himself  to  be  deceived,  and 
embraced  the  party  of  the  Tiers  Etat, 
which  violated,  when  triumphant,  all  the 
engagements  which  it  had  made  when  in 
a  state  of  weakness.  How  grievous  it 
must  have  been  to  a  man  of  good  princi- 


ed  upon  his  land ;  but  in  any  forcible 
change  of  this  distribution  there  would 
be  great  injustice,  because  it  would  he  a 
transfer  of  property  from  one  person  to 
another  without  an  equivalent — in  other 
words  f  U  woidd  be  a  rdhery.  The  occu- 
pier most  also  remember  that  the  rent  he 
pays  to  the  landlord  is  calculated  upon  the 
principle  of  his  receiving  only  nine^entln 
of  the  produce— if  he  were  entitled  to  the 
other  tenth,  the  rent  which  we  should 
call  upon  him  to  pay  would  be  propor- 
tionably  higher.  All  our  land  is  valued 
to  the  tenants  upon  this  prineiide ;  but  if 
tithes,  &c.  are  swept  away  without  an 
equivalent,  we  shall  adopt  a  different  prin* 


pies  to  have  contributed  to  the  success  of    ciple,  and  the  landlord,  not  the  tenant, 
so  unjust  a  party !     Yet  never  man  had     will  be  the  gainer. 


less  reason,  morally  speaking,  to  reproach 
hhnselfl"— Pp.  66-67. 

This  spoliation  of  the  clergy  has 
already  commenced  in  this  country, 
%ven  before  the  great  democratie 
measure  of  Refoim  is  carried.  As 
usual  also,  the  supporters  of  the  po^ 
P|tt]ar  party  are  libely  to  be  its  nrst 
victims.  We  all  recollect  the  deci- 
ded part  which  Lord  Milton  took  in 
supporting  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
hfng  and  obstinate  conflict  he  mun- 
tained  with  Mr  Cartwrigl^  nA  ^ 


"  Milton." 

• 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

Srinciples  here  laid  down  by  Lord 
[ilton  are  well  founded ;  but  did  it 
never  occur  to  his  lordship  that  they 
are  somewhat  inconsistent  with  those 
of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  If  the  principle 
be  correct,  "  that  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty from  one  person  to  another 
without  an  equivalent  is  robbery,'* 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  disfran- 
chising l\ie  e\eet.oift  o^  V^  ^fe\v.\»  Sxl 
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propertj    worth    L.2^00,000,    dow  party  epithets.     What  astonishes  ma  h, 

vested  in  the    Scotch  freeholders  ?  that  there  was  no  contrary  denomination 

LiMrds  Eidon  and  TenterdeD,  it  iff  to  ^^ud  on  by  the  opposite  party.  They  wera 

be  recollected,  have  declared  that  called  ^  iVa/unb  The  effects  of  these  tvro 

these  rights  ^  are  a  property  as  well  words,  when  constantly  opposed  to  each 

as  a  trust."*  They  stand  therefore  on  <»*har,  may  readUy  he  conceired. 
the  same  foundation  as  Lord  FitB-        "  Though^the  Commons  had  already 

William's  right  to  his  Irish  tithes.  No  become  sensible  of  tbeh-power,  there  were 

more  injustice  is  done  by  confisca-  ™ny  opinions  on  the  way  in  which  it 

ting  the  one  than  the  other.  But  this  '?*^°^^,  be  exerted,  and  the  nwne  to  be 

is  fust  an  instance  how  clear-siffhtr  «^? V?,,      ^'''.     l'-  I^u^ l^^  "**,*  ^ 

ed  men  are  to  the  «  robbery"  ofre-  J^^^ed    ^  ?^^  w lT 

volutionary^  measures  when  they  ap-  faturlty'dearly  elw  thatVis  determin^ 

proach  their  own  door,  and    how  ^j^^  J^^  ha^  been  of  the  most  Import- 

extren^ly  blind  when  It  touches  up-  ant  consequences.    To  declare  themsSves 

on  the  freeholds  of  others.  Lord  Mil-  the  National  Assembly  was  to  count  for 

ton  was  a  keen  supporter  of  schedule  nothing  the  king,  the  noblesse,  and  the 

A,  and  disregarded  the  exclamations  clergy ;  it  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration 

against  «  robbery  and  spoliation,"  of  civU  war,  if  the  government  had  had 

which  were  so  loudly  made  by  the  sufficient  vigour  to  make  any  resistance. 

able  and  intrepid  Conservative  band  To  declare  themselves  the  Assembly  of 

in  the  House  of  Commons.    Did  his  the  Commons,  was  to  express  what  un- 

lordflhip  ever  imagine  that  the  sys-  donbtedly  was  the  fact,  but  what  would 

tern  of  spoliation  was  to  stop  short  at  not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  com- 

tiM    freehold    corporations,   or  the  pelling  the  dergy  and  nobles  to  join  them. 

bcyreughsof  Tory  Peers  ?  He  will  learn  Many  denominations  were  proposed  which 

to  his  cost  that  the  radicals  can  find  "^^^  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 

B0  good  plunder  in  the  estates  of  the  *^«"*  >  ^^^  «^®'y  ^^^  «*  y«*  ^"^  desirous 

Whig  as  the  Conservative  nobility.  *<>  conceal  his  ultimate  pretensions ;  and 

Butwhenthedayof reckoningcomes,  even   Sieyes,  who  rejected  every  thing 

he  cannot  plead  the  excuse  of  the  ^***^?  *^'*^f?  **»  preserve  the  distinction 

honest  and  benevolent  Bishop    of  of  orders,  did  not  venture  to  table  the  ex- 

Caiartres.    He  was  well  forewarned  pres«ion,Nat,ond  Assembly.  It  was  ha. 

^  the  conseauences  •  the  examole  ^^^^     ^^^  ****  ^"*  *''^®  ^^  *  ^^^^^^ 

^c  t?— .«-,^  — *r  u^e  Li  5  •*  named  Le  Grand  :  there  was  an  imme- 

of  France  was  before  his  eyes,  anfl  it  ^.^^^  ^y  f^^  ^^^  ;      ^„^  .,  ^^  ^,^^ 

was  clearly  pointed  out  to  his  atten-  ^   ^  ^^^^Ity  of  500  to  80  volces.-'-Pp. 

tion;  but  he  obstinately  rushed  for^  73.74.  '^ 

ward  in  the  insane  career  of  innova- 
tion, which,  almost  under  his  own        Thw  is  the  never-failing  device  of 

•yes,  had  swallowed  up  all  the  re-  ^^^  democratic  paity  in  all  ages. 

forming  nobility  and  clergy  of  that  Trusting  to  the  majority  of  mere 

imhappy  kingdom.  numbers  on  their  side,  they  invaria* 

The  vast  importance  of  words  in  Wy   represent   themselves   as   the 

revolattonary  convulsions,  of  which  whole  nation,  and  the  friends  of  the 

Napoleon  was  so  well  aware  when  constitution,  as  a  mere  fragment,  ut- 

he  said  that  «it  was  by  epithets  that  ^rly  unworthy  of  consideration  or 

you  govern  mankind,"  appears  in  the  regard.  «  Who  are  the  Tiers  Etat  ?" 

account  given  by  this  able  and  im-  8ai<^  ^^^  Abb6  Sieyes.  "  They  are  the 

partial  writer  on    the  designation  French  nation,  minus  150,000  privi- 

which  the  Tiers  Etat  chose  for  them-  lege<*  individuals.**—"  Who  aie  the 

selves  before  their  union  with  the  Reformers?"  says  the  Times.  "They 

other  orders.  ai^  24,000,000  of  men,  minus  200 

borou^hmongers."     By  such  false 

"  Tlw  people  of  Versalllet  openly  in^  sweepmg  assertions  as  these,  are 
moMifA  in  the  streets  and  at  the  gates  of  men's  eyes  blinded  not  only  to  what 
Hm  AasemMy  those  whom  they  caHed  is  honourable,  but  to  what  is  safe 
Aristocrats.  The  power  of  that  word  be-  and  practicable.  By  this  single  de- 
came  magical}  as  is  always  the  case  with  vice  of  calling  the  usurping  Com-* 
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inons  the  National  Assembly,  the 
friends  of  order  were  deterred  from 
entering  into  a  strugele  with  what 
was  called,  and  therefore  esteemed, 
the  national  will ;  and  many  oppor- 
tunities of  stemming  the  torrent, 
which,  as  Dumont  shews,  afterwards 
arose,  irrecoverably  neglected. 

This  matter  is  worthy  of  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  Conserva- 
tive leaders  in  this  country.  We 
frequently  hear  it  said  that  "  the 
people*'  are  for  Reform,  and  there- 
fore it  is  in  vain  to  strive  against 
them.  The  fact  is  not  so ;  and  the 
expression  should  never  be  used  by 
any  one  who  is  a  friend  to  his  coun- 
try. Say,  if  you  please,  that  the 
whigs  are  for  Reform ;  that  the  ra- 
dicsus  are  for  Reform ;  that  the  re- 
formers are  for  Reform ;  but  do  not 
let  the  sacred  word,  "  the  people," 
be  prostituted  to  the  mere  purposes 
of  a  faction,  or  the  revolutionists  be 
permitted  to  keep  out  of  view  the 
vast  and  powerful  party  who  sup- 
port constitutional  principles  by  the 
mere  device  of  calling  themselves 
the  nation.  The  opinion  of  Napoleon 
is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  by 
nicknames  and  epithets  that  mankind 
are  governed.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  therefore,  to  adopt  and 
permanently  affix  to  the  revolution- 
ary party  some  epithet  which  shall 
at  once  distinctly  shew  that  they  are 
hot  the  nation,  but  only  a  part  of  the 
nation,  and  in  what  light  the  other 
part  regard  their  extravagant  pro- 
ceedings. 

Of  uie  fatal  weakness  which  at- 
tended the  famous  sitting  of  the  23d 
June,  1789,  when  LoUls  made  such 
prodigious  concessions  to  his  sub- 
jects, without  takins"  at  the  same 
time  any  steps  to  make  tl^  royal  au- 
thority respected,  lie  'opinion  of 
Pumont  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Neckar  had  intended  by  these  con- 
cessions to  put  democraof  into  the  rotfol 
hands  i  but  they  had  ilte  effect  of  puttmg 
the  aristocracy  under  the  dcspotiitn  of  the 
people,  Wc  must  not  consider  that  royal 
sitting  in  Itself  alone*  Viewed  in  this 
light,  it  contained  ^e  moat  exteaaive  con-* 
cessions  that  ever  monarch  made  to  his  peo^ 
pie.  They  would,  at  any  other  time,  hare 
excited  the  most  lirely  gratitude.  Is  a 
prince  powerful?  Every  thing  that  ho 
gives  h  a  gift,  OFery  thing  that  he  does 

not  resume  is  a  ^vour.     Is  he  weak  ? 

everything  that  he  ooncedM  hr  tfoMoM. 
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as  a  debt ;  every  thing  that  he  refuses,  as 
an  act  of  injustice. 

'*  The  Commons  had  now  set  their 
heart  upon  being  the  National  Assembly. 
Every  thing  which  did  not  amount  to 
that  was  nothing  in  their  estimation. 
Bat  to  hold  a  Bed  of  Justice,  annul  the 
decrees  of  the  Commons,  make  a  great 
noise  without  having  even  foreseen  any 
resistance,  or  taken  a  single  precaution 
for  the  morrow,  without  having  tskea 
any  steps  to  prepai'e  a  party  in  the  A»« 
sembly,  was  an  act  of  madness,  andiromi 
it  may  be  dated  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
drive  a  weak  prince  to  acts  of  vigour 
which  he  is  unable  to  sustain  \  for  when 
he  has  exhausted  the  terrors  of  words  he 
has  no  other  resource ;  the  authority  of 
the  throne  has  been  lowered,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  discovered  the  secret  of  their  mo- 
narches weakness.** — P.  87. 

The  Reformers  in  this  country  say, 
that  these  immense  concessions  of 
Louis  failed  in  their  effect  of  calming 
the  popular  effervescence,  becaujse 
they  came  too  late.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  they  call  soon  enough^  when 
it  is  recollected  that  these  conces- 
sions were  made  btfore  the  depu^ 
ties  had  even  verified  their  powers; 
before  a  single  decree  of  the  Assem- 
bly had  passed,  at  the  very  opei&ing 
of  their  sittings  ,*  and  when  aU  their 
proceedings  up  to  that  hour  had  been 
an  illegal  attempt  to  centre  in  llieni- 
selves  all  the  powers  of  government. 
But,  in  truth,  what  rendered  that  so- 
litary act  of  vigour  so  disastrous  was, 
that  it  was  totally  unsupported ;  that 
no  measures  were  simultaneously 
taken  to  make  the  royal  authority 
respected ;  that  the  throne  was  worst- 
ed from  its  own  want  of  foresight  in 
the  very  first  contest  with  the  Com- 
mons, and,  consequently,  unbounded 
encouragement  was  afforded  to  their 
future  democratic  ambition. 

The  National  Assembly,  like  every 
otiier  body  which  commits  itself  to 
the  gale  of  popular  applause,  expe- 
rienced the  utmost  disquietude  at  the 
thoughts  of  punishing  any  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  their  popular  supporters. 
How  exactly  is  the  following  de- 
scription applicable  to  all  times  and 
nations  I 

'*  The  disorders  which  were  prolonged 
in  the  provinces,  the  massacres  which 
stained  the  streets  of  Paris,  induced  many 
estimable  'pearaoiitt  to  "^Tcr^cMft  vtn  «A^«i& 
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proceedings,  to  the  people.  The  Assem- 
bly, however,  was  so  apprehensive  of  of- 
fending the  multitude,  that  they  regarded 
as  a  isnare  every  motion  tending  to  repress 
the  disorderSf  or  censure  the  popular  ex- 
ceasea.  Secret  distrust  and  disquietude 
waa  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart.  They 
liad  triumphed  by  means  of  the  people^ 
and  they  could  not  venture  to  shew  them- 
selves severe  towards  them ;  on  the  con- 
trary, though  they  frequently  declared, 
in  the  preambles  of  their  decrees,  that 
they  were  profoundly  afflicted  at  the  burn- 
ing of  the  chateaux  and  the  insults  to  the 
nobility,  they  refoiced  in  heart  at  the  pro^ 
poffation  of  a  terror  which  they  regarded 
as  indispensable  to  their  designs.  They 
had  reduced  themselves  to  the  necessity 
of  fearing  the  noblesse,  or  being  feared  by 
them.  .  They  condemned  publicly,  they 
protected  secretly ;  they  conferred  com- 
pliments on  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  gave  encouragement  to  license.  Re- 
.spect  fax  the  executive  power  was  no- 
thing'^but  words  of  style ;  and  in  truth, 
when  1^  ministers  of  the  crown  revealed 
the  secret  of  their  weakness,  the  Assem- 
bly, which  remembered  well  its  own  ter- 
rors, was  not  displeased  that  fear  had 
chtfoged  sides.  If  you  arc  sufficiently 
poworful  to  cause  yourselves  to  be  re- 
spected by  the  people,  you  will  be  suffi- 
denfly  so  to  inspire  us  with  dread;  that 
was  the  ruling  feeling  of  the  Cote 
Ganehe."— P.  134% 

This  Ib  precisely  a  picture  of  what 
always  must  be  the  feeling  in  regard 
to  tumult  and  disorders  of  all  who 
have  committed  their  political  exist- 
ence to  the  waves  of  popular  sujk- 
Sort.  However  much,  taken  indivi- 
uallyy  they  may  disapprove  of  acts 
of  violence,  yet  when  they  feel  that 
intLmidation  of  their  opponents  is 
their  sheeUanchor,  they  cannot  have 
an  insurmountable  aversion  to  the 
deeds  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected* 
They  would  prefer,  indeed,  that 
terror  should  answer  their  purposes 
without  the  necessity  of  blows  be- 
ing actually  inflicted;  but  if  mere 
threats  are  insufficient,  they  never 
fail  to  derive  a  secret  satisfaction 
from  the  recurrence  of  examples 
calculated  to  shew  what  risks  the 
enemy  runs.  The  burning  of  castLes, 
the  sacking  of  towns,  may  indeed 
alienate  the  wise  and  the  good;  but 
alas  1  the  wise  and  the  good  form 
butaamall  proportion  of  mankind ; 
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and  for  one  whose  eyes  are  opened 
by  the  commencement  of  such  deeds 
of  horror,  ten  will  be  so  much  over- 
awed»  as  to  lose  all  power  of  acting 
in  obedience  to  the  newly  awakenea 
and  better  feelings  of  his  mind. 

"  Intimidation,'^  as  Lord  Brougham 
has  well  observed,  "  is  the  never- 
failing  resource  of  the  partisans  of 
revolution  in  all  ages.  Mere  popu* 
lariiy  is  at  first  the  instrument  by 
which  this  unsteady  legislature  is 
governed;  but  when  it  becomes  ap- 

Sarent  that  whoever  can  obtain  the 
irection  or  command  of  it  must 
possess  the  whole  loiihority  of  the 
state,  parties  become  less  scrupu- 
lous about  the  means  they  employ  for 
that  purpose,  and  soon  find  out  that 
violence  and  terror  are  infinitely  more 
effectual  and  expeditious  thanpersua- 
sion  and  eloquence.  Encouraged  by 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  most  daring, 
unprincipled,  and  profligate,  proceed 
to  seize  upon  the  defenceless  legis- 
lature, and,  driving  all  tiheir  antago- 
nists before  them  by  violence  or  m- 
timidation,  enter  without  opposition 
upon  the  supreme  functions  of  go- 
vernment The  arms,  however,  oy 
which  they  had  been  victorious,  are 
speedily  turned  against  themselves, 
and  those  who  are  envious  of  their 
success,  or  ambitious  of  their  dis- 
tinction, easily  find  means  to  excite 
discontents  among  the  multitude, 
and  to  employ  them  in  pulling  down 
the  very  individuals  whom  they  had 
so  recently  elevated.  This  disposal 
of  the  legislature  then  becomes  a 
prize  to  be  fought  for  in  the  clubs 
and  societies  of  a  corrupted  metro- 
polis, and  the  institution  of  a  national 
representation  has  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  laying  the  government 
open|  to  lawless  force  and  flagitious 
audacity.  It  was  in  this  manner  that, 
from  the  want  of  a  natural  and  effi* 
dent  aristocracy  to  exercise  thefunc- 
tions  of  hereditary  legislators^  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  was 
betrayed  into  extravagance,  and  fell 
a  prey  to  faction ;  that  the  Institu- 
tion itself  became  a  source  of  public 
misery  and  disorder,  and  converted 
a  civilized  monarchy  first  into  a  san- 
guinary democracyt  and  then  into  a 
military  despotism."*  How  exactly 
is  the  progress,  here  bo  well  de^ 
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scribed,  applicable  td  these  timies!  tisfied  witk  a  hMipfj  <«prtMlo«,  Mnr 

<<  Take  this  bill  or  anarchf ,"  say«  g»v«  hint^  the  tronUe  to  g«t  to  th« 

Mr  Macauley.-^'*  Lord  Grey/'  saja  bottom  of  any  subjtoiyaiNlwiTerwoaUfs 

the  Times,  '<  has  brought  the  coiiiH  through  the  toll  to  put  hinMelf  In  paww 

try  Into  such  a  state,  that  he  must  ■»<«  ©^  ^^  ■uffielent  to  4tfea4  irfaat  ks 

either  carry  the  Reform  Bill  or  incur  advanced.     On  this  ocoaiien  te  soAnd 

the  responsibility  of  a  revolution."*  ^^^  ^biis  this  sadden  ehanse  boeame 

How  exactly  is  the  career  of  demo-  *^  8u»U/«t  of  bitter  reproaeb.    *  Who  la 

cratic  insanity  and  revolutionary  am-  tbis,'  «iid  the  Jaeobins,  who  Maki.  to  em. 

bition  the  same  in  all  ages  and  coun-  P^^J  ^"^  wcendant  over  the  AesenUy,  to 

^     I                             ^^  make  us  say   Yes  and  No  altematelf  ? 

ivas  a  leading  member  of  the  com-  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^j  Utbiu^  that 
mitU^e  whicfi  prepared  the  famous  ,,,  ^onldhare  triumphed  if  hThad  been 
declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Man.  ^ble  to  bring  it  out;  but  be  abandoiieil 
He  gives  the  followlM^  mter^tmff  t^e  attempt  at  the  very  time  wh«i  eeve- 
account  of  the  revolt  of  a  candid  and  ^tH  deputies  were  beginning  to  imlu 
sagacious  mmd  at  the  absurdities  themselves  to  him.  The  deplorable  non* 
which  a  regard  to  the  popular  opi-  gense  went  triumphantly  on,  and  gena. 
nion  constrained  tliem  to  adopt :—  rated  that  unhappy  dedaration  MP  the 
^^  _  ,  rxi  *  J  ii>  Rights  of  Man  which  subeequentlT  «ro« 
«  Duroverai,Claviere,  and  myself,  duoed  such  ineredible  mischief,  iLttUi 
were  named  by  MlralM«u  to  draw  up  ^,„^^„  .^  this  moment  of  a  oompleto 
that  celebrated  declaration.  During  the  ,rfutation  of  it,  article  by  article,  by  <ha 
course  of  that  mournful  compUation,  re-  ^^^^  «£  a  great  master,  and  it  ymes  to 
flections  entered  my  mind  which  had  demonstration  the  contradictione,  the  ab. 
never  before  found  a  place  there.  I  soon  g^^lties,  the  dangers  of  that  sadftiooa 
perceived  the  ridiculous  nature  of  the  eomposition,  which  of  itself  wbs  soffidrat 
undertaking.  A  dechiratlon  of  rights  I  ^^  overturn  the  constHutiwi  of  wUeh  it 
Immediately  saw,  may  be  made  after  the  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^„  magazine 
proclamation  of  a  constitution,  but  not  pieced  below  an  edifice,  which  the  finrt 
beforeit;  for  it  is  laws  which  give  birth  .park  will  blow  Into  the  air."-.Pp.  H1.2, 
to  rights — ^they  do  not  follow  them.  Such  a  r  i!  j 
general  maxims  are  highly  dangerous;  These  are  the  words  of  sober  and 
you  should  never  bind  a  legislature  by  experienced  Wisdom ;  and  coming,  aa 
general  propositions,  which  it  afterwards  they  do,  from  one  of  the  authors  of 
becomes  necessary  to  restrain  or  modify,  this  celebrated  declaration^  are  of 
<  Men,'  says  the  declaration,  *  are  born  the  very  highest  inportance.  They 
free  and  equal  ;*  that  ia  not  true ;  they  prove,  that  at  the  very  time  when 
are  so  far  from  being  bora  free,  that  they  Mii'abeau  and  the  popular  pjarty  in 
are  born  in  a  state  of  unavoidable  weak-  the  Assembly  were  drawing  up 
ness  and  dependence :  Equal— where  are  their  perilous  and  highly  inflamma- 
they  ?  where  can  they  be  ?  It  is  in  vain  tory  declaration,  they  were  aware  of 
to  talk  of  equality,  .when  such  extreme  ita  absurdity, and  wished  to  suppreaa 
difference  exists,  and  ever  must  jexist,  be-  the  work  of  ^eir  own  hands.  They 
tween  the  talents,  fortune,  virtues,  in>  could  not  do  so,  however,  and  were 
dustry,  and  conditiop  of  men.  In  a  constrained,  by  the  dread  of  losing 
word,  I  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  ^j^^  popularity,  to  throw  into  the 
the  absurdity  of  the  declaration  of  the  bog^m  of  an  excited  people  a  fire- 
Rights  of  Man,  that  for  once  I  carried  1^,^,^^^  ^j,j^^  ^j^^y  themselves  fore- 
along  with  me  the  opinions  of  our  little  ^^^^  ^^^^^  apeedily  lead  to  a  confla^ 
ctfmmlttee;  and  Mirabeau  himself,  when  .^^      g^^j^  j^  ^^^  desperate,  the 

pre«jnting  the  '«P^/*  ^^^,^^«.^^^  hopeless  state  of  slavery,  in  which, 

ventured  to  suggest  difficulties,  and   to  ,  ■^.              ,    ■,        n         ir          ^    ^v 

JwpL  tut  thS  dedaraUon  of  right,  d"""*!  P«"»^   ?^v '""T*^^*^^ 

JhoiWbe  delayed UU the conrtltutlon wm  repregentatives  of  the  mob  are  he  d 

eomplrted.    'I  tell  you,'  «Ud  he.  ia  hi.  by  t^eir  conetituents.     The  whole 

forcible  etyle,  '  that  wy  declaration  of  purposes  of  a  representative  form  of 

right,  you  may  make  before  the  conetito.  govemmeut  are  at  once  destroyed  j 

tlon  U  framed,  wiU  neyer  be  bat  a  on*  the  wisdom,  experience,  study,  and 

jnar'«  afaonflc*.'    Ml(»bwq.  alwayt  w-  reflection  of  the  superior  class  of 
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statesmen  are  trodden  nnder  footi 
and  the  enlightened  have  no  chance 
of  jceeping  possession  of  the  reins  of 
power,  or  e7en  influencing  the  legis* 
lature,  hut  hf  bending  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  ignorant 

This  consideration  affords  a  deci* 
sire  argument  in  favour  of  the  close, 
aye,  liie  nomination  boroughs.  Their 
existence,  and  their  existence  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  is  indispensable 
towards  the  voice  of  truth  being  heard 
in  the  national  councils  in  periods  of 
excitement,  and  the  resistance  to 
those  measures  of  innovatiou,  which 
threaten  to  destroy  the  liberties,  and 
terminate  the  prosperity,  of  the 
people.  From  the  popular  repre-^ 
sentatives  during  sucn  periods  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  the  laoguage  of 
truth ;  for  it  would  be  as  unpalatable 
to  the  sovereign  multitude  as  to  a 
sovereign  despot  Members  of  the 
leffialatore,  therefore,  are  indispen- 
sably necMsary  in  considerable  num* 
ben,  who,  by  having  no  popular  con* 
itUmmUi  can  venture  to.  speak  out 
the  truth  in  periods  of  agitation,  in« 
novation,  ana  alarm.  The  Reformers 
asic,  what  is  the  use  of  a  representa- 
tive of  a  green  mound,  or  a  ruined 
tower,  in  a  popular  Parlianyent?  We 
anawer,  that  he  is  more  indispensa- 
ble in  Buch  a  Parliament  than  in  any 
other.  Nay,  that  without  such  a  class 
the  liberties  of  tiie  nation  cannot  ex- 
ist fn%  years.  Representatives  con- 
atmtiy  acthsg  under  the  influence  or 
draad  of  popular  constituents,  never 
will  venture,  either  in  their  speeches 
to  {give  vent  to  the .  language  of 
tmla,  nor  in  their  conduct  to  support 
ths  cnaw  of  real  freedom,  lliey 
witt  always  be  as  much  under  the 
inflnanee  of  their  tyrannical  task- 
masters, as  Mbabeau  and  Dumont 
ware  in  drawing  up,  against  their 
better  judgment,  the  Rights  of  Man. 
It  is  as  absurd  to  expect  rational  or 
independent  measures  from  such  a 
class,  as  it  is  to  look  for  freedom  of 
Gondact  from  the  senate  of  Tiberius 
or  the  council  of  Napoleon.  We  do 
not  expect  tlie  truth  to  be  spoken  by 
the  rej^esentative  of  a  mound,  in  a 
qtiestiim  witii  its  owner,  or  his  class 
in  sodety,nor  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  in  a  question  which 
iolerasSi  or  excites  the  public  ambi- 
tioiu  But  we  expect  that  truth  will 
ba'qMkeh  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  aa  against  the  io^esta 
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of  the  owner  of  the.  mound ;  and  by 
the  representatives  of  the  mound,  as 
against  the  passions  of  the  people; 
and  that  thus,  between  the  two,  the 
language  of  reason  will  be  rais^  on 
every  subject,  and  that  fatal  bias 
the  public  mind  prevented,  which 
arises  from  one  set  of  doctrines  and 
principles  being  alone  presented  to 
their  consideration.  In  the  superior 
fearlessness  and  vigour  of  the  lan- 

§uage  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
^e  House  of  Lords,  to  what  is  exhi- 
bited in  tiie  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  Reform  question,  is  to  be  found 
decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these 
principles,  and  their  application  to 
this  country  and  this  age. 

Of  the  fatal  4th  Au^st,  "  the  St 
Barthelemy  of  properties,"  as  it  was 
well  styled  by  Kivarol,  and  its  ruin- 
ous consequences  upon  tiie  public 
welfare,  we  have  the  following  stri- 
king and  graphic  account : — 

*^  Nsver  was  suoh  an  undertaking  ac- 
complished in  lo  short  a  time.  That 
which  would  have  required  a  year  of 
care,  meditation,  and  debate,  was  propo- 
sed, deliberated  on,  and  voted  by  accla- 
mation. I  know  not  how  many  laws 
were  decreed  in  that  one  sitting;  the 
abolition  of  feudal  rights,  of  the  tithes,  of 
provincial  pririleges;  three  articles,  which 
of  themselves  embraced  a  complete  sys* 
tern  of  jurisprudence  and  politics,  with 
ten  or  twelve  others,  were  decided  in  less 
time  than  would  be  required  in  England 
for  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  of  ordinary 
importance.  They  began  with  a  report 
on  the  disorders  of  the  provinces,  cha- 
teaux burnt,  troops  of  banditti  who  at- 
tacked the  nobles  and  ravaged  the  fields. 
The  Duke  d'AgumoB,  the  Duke  de 
NoaiUes,  and  sevml  others  of  the  demo- 
cratic part  of  the  nobility,  after  the  most 
disastrous  ploturw  of  these  calamities,  eai- 
olaimed  that  nothing  but  a  great  act  of 
generosity  could  calm  the  people,  and  that 
it  was  high  time  to  abandon  their  odious 
privileges,  and  let  the  people  taste  the 
full  benefits  of  the  Revolution.  An  in- 
describable eflfervescence  seized  upon  the 
Assembly.  Every  one  proposed  some  sa« 
crifloe :  every  one  laid  some  offering  on 
the  altar  of  their  country,  proposing  either 
to  denude  themselves  or  denude  others ; 
no  time  was  allowed  far  reflection,  ob- 
jection, or  argument ;  a  sentimental  con- 
tagion seized  every  heart.  That  renun- 
ciation of  privileges,  that  abandonment  of 
80  many  rights  burdensotnA  tA  iVL^b  \vs^<^ 
these  mniU^ittAlL  waAfniM)  '^mIl  «&.  t^.^  ^ 
nsgnsB&mVty  wb\^\i  ^^^^svw  ^2^^  ^>x«^ 
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tioa  ffom  the  faUl  pndpiUuiee  w]th 
which  ih«y  were  made.  I  saw  <m  that 
night  many  good  and  worthy  d^aties 
who  literally  wept  for  joy  at  seeing  the 
work  of  regeneratloo  advance  so  rapidly, 
and  at  feeling  themselres  erery  instant 
carried  on  the  wiugs  of  enthusiasm  so  far 
beyond  their  most  ardent  hopes.  The 
renunciation  of  the  privileges  of  pro- 
vinces was  made  by  their  respective  re- 
presentatives; those  of  Brittany  had  en- 
gaged to  defend  them,  and  therefore  they 
were  more  embarrassed  than  the  rest; 
but  carried  away  by  the  general  enthusi- 
asm, they  advanced  in  a  body,  and  decla- 
red in  a  body,  that  they  would  use  their 
utmost  efforts  with  their  constituents  to 
obtain  the  renunciation  of  their  privi- 
leges. That  great  and  superb  operation 
was  necessary  to  confer  political  unity 
upon  a  monarchy  which  had  been  suc- 
cessively formed  by  the  union  of  many 
independent  states,  every  one  of  which 
had  certain  rights  of  it^  own  anterior 
to  their  being  blended  togethei*. 

"  On  the  following  day,  every  one  be- 
gan to  reflect  on  what  had  been  done, 
and  sinister  presentiments  arose  on  all 
sides.  Mirabeau  and  Sieyes,  in  particu- 
lar, who  had  not  been  present  at  that  fa- 
mous sitting,  condemned  in  loud  terms  its 
enthusiastic  follies.  This  is  a  true  pic- 
ture of  France,  said  they;  we  spend  a 
month  in  disputing  about  words,  and  we 
make  sacrifices  in  a  night  which  over- 
turn every  thing  that  is  venerable  in  the 
monarchy.  In  the  subsequent  meetings, 
they  tried  to  retract  or  modify  some  of 
these  enoi*mous  concessions,  but  it  was 
too  late ;  it  was  impossible  to  withdraw 
what  the  people  already  looked  upon  as 
their  rights.  The  Abb6  Sieyes,  in  parti- 
cular, made  a  discourse  full  of  reason  and 
justice  against  the  extinction  of  tithes, 
which  he  looked  upon  with  the  utmost 
aversion.  He  demonstrated,  that  to  ex- 
tinguish the  tithes,  was  to  spoliate  the 
clergy  of  its  property,  solely  to  enrich  the 
proprietors  of  the  lands ;  for  everyone  ha- 
ying bought  or  inherited  his  estate  minus 
the  value  of  the  tithe,  found  himself  sud- 
denly enriched  by  a  tenth,  which  was 
given  to  him  as  a  pure  and  uncalled  for 
gratuity.  It  was  this  speech,  which  never 
can  be  refutedf  which  terminated  with 
the  well-known  expression :-» <  They 
would  be  free,  «nd  they  know  not  how  to 
be  just.'  The  prtjudioe  was  ao  strong, 
that  Sieyes  himself  was  not  Uatened  to ; 
he  was  regarded  merely  as  an  eocleelastic, 
who  could  not  get  the  better  of  his  per- 
sonal interest,  and  pdd  that  tribute  of 
error  to  his  robe.     A  little  mam  would 

JbJire  msde  JbJm  be  bo^H  mA  ]»imo^    I 


•aw  him  the  nesci  day,  full  of  bitter  indif- 
nation  against  the  ii^joitiee  and  brqta)|ty 
of  the  Assembly,  which  in  truth  haiwrer 
afterwards  forgaTe.  He  gave  yaiit  to  his 
indignation,  in  a  conversation  with  Mir&- 
beau,  who  replied,  '  Mif  dear  .Aibhif .  jfoac 
have  unchained  ike  hvMi  do  jfou.exptel  he 
is  not  to  gore  with  his  Jiorng  V 

"  These  decrees  of  Aug.  4^  were  ao  fiur 
from  putting  a  period  to  the  robbery  and 
violence  which  desolated  the  coimtryy  that 
they  only  tended  to  make  the  peopfes  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  atrenf^,  and 
impress  them  with  the  eonvictlon  thKt'all 
their  outrages  against  the  lioblllty  would 
not  only  not  bo  punished,  but  aefoally  re- 
warded. Again  I  say,  every  thing  tvldch 
is  done  from  fear,  fails  in  aceompliahing 
its  object ;  those  whom  you  expeet  to  dfe- 
arm  hy  concessions,  onty  rtdoMs  inetn^ 
dence  and  audacity,"'^Ff»  146t149. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  this  en- 
lightened French  Refarmer,  as  to  the 
consequences  of  the  innovations  and 
concessions,  in  promoting  which  he 
took  so  large  a  share,  mA-  whidi 
it  was  then  confidently  ezfe^d, 
would  not  only  pacify  the  people 
but  regenerate  the  monarchy;  and 
commence  a  new  era  in  the  hktory 
of  the  world.  These  opinions  co- 
ming fi*om  the  author  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  the  preceptor  of  Miral>eau,-the 
fellow-labourer  of  Bentham,  should^ 
if  any  thing  can  open  the  eyes  of  our 
young  enthusiasts,  who  are  so  .vehe- 
ment m  urging  the  necessity  of  con- 
cession, avowedly  from  the  effects 
of  intimidation,  who  expect  to  ''  let 
loose  the  bull  and  escape  his  horns." 

It  is  on  this  question  of  the  effects 
to  be  expected  from  concession  to 
public  clamour,  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Reform  hinges.  The  support- 
ers of  tiie  bill  in  lM>th  Houses  have 
abandoned  every  other  argument. 
**  Pass  this  bill,  or  anarchy  will  en- 
sue," is  their  sole  principle  of  ac- 
tion. But  what  says  Dumont,  taught 
by  the  errors  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly ?  *'  Pass  this  bill,  and  anarchy 
will  ensue,^^  "Whatever  is  done," 
says  he,  "  from  fear,  fails  in  its  ob- 
ject; those  whom  you  expect  to  dis- 
arm by  concession,  redouble  in  con« 
fidence  and  audacity."  This  is  the 
true  principle;  the  principle  con- 
firmed by  universal  experience,  and 
yet  the  Reformers  shut  their  eyes  to 
its  application.  The  events  which 
have  occurred  in  this  age  are  so  de- 
cisive on  this  sult)^^  ^^  nothing 
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more  <M>nviiiciBg  coiild  be  imagined,    and  kept  alive  by  the  partisans  o 


if  a  voice  from  the  dead  were  to  pro- 
claim ita  truth. 

ConceaaioD,  as  Dumont  tells  us, 
and  88  ereryone  acauaintcd  witli 
history  knowB,  was  triea  by  the  French 
ffovemment  and  Assembly,  in  the 


Reform  to  support  a  sinking  admi- 
nistration, followed  by  a  tor])or  and 
indifference  to  the  objects  of  popu 
lar  ambition,  from  which  all  the  fury 
of  the  reforming  journalti  has  sought 
in  vain  to  arouse  the  great  body  of 


hope  of  calming  the  people,  and  ar-  the  people.  Within  six  months  after 
restingthe  Revolution.  The  monarch,  the  coucoMsious  of  Louis  and  the 
at  the  opening  of  the  States- Gent*ral,  French  nobility,  the  whole  institu- 
made ''greater  concessions  than  ever  tions  of  the  monarchy  were  over- 
king  made  to  his  people ;"  the  nobles  turned,  and  the  career  of  revolution 
abandoned,  on  their  own  motion,  in  rendered  inevitable;  within  six 
one  idght,  all  their  rights ;  and  what  mouths  after  the  rdectiou  of  tlie 
WBt  the  consequence  ?  The  revolu-  bill  by  the  House  of  Peers,  in  Octo- 
tionary  fervour  was  urged  into  a  l)er  last,  the  public  fervour,  and  with 
fury ;  the  torrent  became  a  cataract,  it  the  public  danger,  has  so  much 
and  horrors  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  ensued. 

llesistance  to  popular  ambition,  a 
firm  oppoaition  to  the  cry  for  Reform, 
was  at  the  same  period,  under  a  lion- 
hearted  King  and  an  intrepid  Mi- 
nister, adopted  in  the  midst  of  the 
greateat  dangers  by  the  British  go- 
vernment* what  was  the  conse- 
auence  ?  Universal  tranquillity — 
rortjr  years  of  unexampled  prosper- 
ity-*the  triumph  of  Trafalgar — the 
conquest  of  Waterloo. 

Conciliation  and  concession,  in  obe- 
dience, and  with  the  professed  de- 


subsided,  that  you  can  hardly  be- 
lieve you  are  living  in  the  same  age 
of  the  world. 

The  character  of  Mirabeau,  both 
as  a  writer  and  orator,  and  an  indi- 
vidual, is  sketched  with  no  ordinary 
power  l)y  ihia  author,  probably  bet- 
ter qualified  than  any  man  in  exist- 
ence to  portray  it  with  accuracy : — 

*'  ^JirabPHu  Imd  within  his  breai«t  a 
sense  ut'  the  force  of  his  mind,  which  mus- 
tnincd  his  courage  in  situations  which 
would  have  crushed  a  person  of  ordinary 
character :  his  imagination  loved  the 
vast :  his  inind  seized  the  gigantic ;  his 


sign  of  healing  the  disturbances  of     taste  was  natural,  and  had  been  cultivated 

that  unhappy  land,  were  next  tried  in 
Ireland,  universal  tranquillity,  con- 
tentment, and  happiness,  were  pro- 
mised from  the  great  healing  mea- 
sure of  emancipation.  What  has  been . 
the  consequence  ?  Disturbances,  mas- 
sacres, discord,  practised  sedition, 
threatened  rebellion,  which  have 
made  the  old  times  of  Protestant  rule 


be  regretted. 

Conciliation  and  concession  were 
again  put  in  practice  by  the  Whig 
Administration  of  England.  What 
was  tiie  result  ?  Perils  greater  than 
assailed  the  monarchy  from  all  the 
might  of  Napoleon ;  dissension,  con- 
flagration, and  popular  violence,  un- 
exampled since  the  great  rebellion ; 
a  fallmg  income  and  an  increasing 
expenditure;  the  flames  of  a  servile 
war  in  Jamaica;  and  general  distress 
unequsdled  since  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick. 

Resistance,  bold  determined  re- 
sistance, was  made  by  the  barons  of 
England  to  the  fatal  torrent  of  inno- 
vation, and  what  has  been  the  con- 
fiequence  ?  A  hurst  of  fury  excited 
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by  the  study  of  the  classical  authors.  He 
knew  little ;  but  no  one  could  make  a  bet- 
ter use  of  what  he  had  acquired.  During 
the  whirlwind  of  his  stormy  life  he  had 
little  lei^auro  for  study;  but  in  his  prison 
of  Vincennes  he  had  read  extensively,  and 
improved  his  style  by  translations,  as  well 
as  extensive  collections  fi'om  the  writings 
of  great  orators.  He  had  little  confidence 
in  the  extent  of  his  erudition  ;  but  his 
eloquent  and  impassioned  soul  animated 
every  feature  of  his  countenance  when  lie 
was  moved,  and  nothing  was  easier  than 
to  inflame  his  imagination.  From  his 
youth  upwards  be  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  the  discussion  of  the  great  ques- 
tions of  erudition  and  government,  but  he 
was  not  calculated  to  go  to  the  liottom  of 
them.  The  labour  of  investigation  was 
not  adapted  to  his  powers ;  he  had  too 
much  warmth  and  vehemence  of  disposi- 
tion for  laborious  application  ;  his  mind 
proceeded  by  leapn  and  bounds,  but  some- 
times they  were  prodigious.  His  style 
abounded  in  vigorous  expressions,  of 
wliich  he  had  made  a  particular  study. 

**  If  we  consider  hiui  as  an  author,  we 
mast  recollect  that  all  hid  writln'^n^  \vvvl\- 
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Mosaic,  in  which  his  fellow-labourers  had 
at  least  as  large  a  share  ais  himself,  btit 
h«  had  the  fkcolty  of  giving  additlonikl 
eoltt  to  their  labours,  hj  throwing  in 
li«!^e  and  there  original  expressions,  or 
apostrophes,  tall  of  fire  and  eloqaenoe. 
If  ii  a  pedoliar  talent,  to  he  able  in  this 
BMMkner  to  disinter  ohBcore  fthilitf,  en- 
tmst  to  each  the  department  for  which 
ho  lailtted,  and  induce  tliem  all  to  labour 
at  »  work  of  which  he  alone  is  to  reap  the 
glory. 

'*  As  a  political  orator,  he  was  in  some 
respects  gifted'  with  the  very  highest  ta- 
lents— a  quick  eye,  a  sure  tact,  the  art  of 
disooveriog  at  once  the  true  disposition  of 
the  assembly  he  was  addressing,  and  ap- 
plying all  the  force  of  his  mind  to  over* 
eome  the  point  of  resistance,  without 
weakening  it  by  the  discussion  of  minor 
topics.  No  one  knew  better  how  to 
strike  with  a  single  word,  or  hit  his  mark 
with  perfect  precision;  and  frequently 
he  thus  carried  with  him  the  general 
opinion,  either  by  a  happy  insinuation,  or 
a  stroke  which  intimidated  his  adversa- 
ries. Tn  the  tribune  he  was  immovable. 
The  wares  of  faction  rolled  around  with- 
out shaking  him,  and  he  was  master  of  his 
passions  in  the  midst  of  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence of  opposition.  But  what  he  wanted 
•8  a  political  orator,  was  the  art  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  topics  on  which  be  en- 
larged. He  could  not  embrace  a  long  se- 
ries of  proofs  and  reasonings,  and  was 
unable  to  refute  in  a  logical  or  convin- 
cing manner.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
often  obliged  to  abandon  the  most  im- 
portant motions,  when  hard  pressed  by 
his  adversaries,  from  pure  inability  to 
refute  their  arguments.  He  embraced 
too  much,  and  reflected  too  little.  He 
plunged  into  a  discourse  made  for  him 
on  a  subject  on  which  he  had  never  re- 
flected, and  on  which  he  had  been  at  no 
pains  to  master  the  facts ;  and  he  was,  in 
consequence,  greatly  inferior  in  that  par- 
ticular to  the  athletn  who  exhibit  their 
powers  in  the  British  Parliament.*' — 
P.  277. 

What  led  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion? This  question  will  be  asked 
and  discussed,  with  all  the  anxiety 
it  deserves,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
—Let  us  hear  Dumont  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  No  event  ever  interested  Europe  so 
much  as  the  meeting  at  the  States- Gene- 
ral. There  was  no  enlightened  man 
who  did  not  found  the  greatest  hopes 
opon  that  public  struggle  of  prejudices 
with  the  lights  of  the  age,  and  who  did 
aoi  beUere  ibut  a  new  moral  and  poUtU 
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cal  world  was  about  to  issue  from  the 
chaOs.  The  heioin  erf  hope  was  so  stretf^, 
that  all  faults  were  pardomed,  all  uf** 
fortunes  were  represented  ttiAf  m  aasi* 
dent;  in  ^He  of  «U  the  oaiatBltiaB  whteh 
it  indoeedy  the  bataaee  leaned  idway«-to» 
wards  the  Cooetitne&t  A«eBibly..^I« 
vraa  the  struggle  of  humanity  with  des- 
potism. 

"  The  Statas-General,  six  weeks  itfler 
their  convocation,  were  no  longer  the 
States- General,  but  the  National  Asaem* 
bly.  Its  first  <^mity  was  to  have  owed 
its  new  title  to  a  revolution ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  a  vital  change  in  its  power,  its 
essence,  its  name,  and  its  means  of  autho- 
rity. According  to  the  constitution,  the 
commons  should  have  acted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the 
king.  But  the  commons,  in  the  very 
outset,  subjugated  the  nobles,  the^clergtff 
and  the  king.  It  was  in  that,  that  the  £'e- 
volution  consisted. 

"  Reasoning  without  end  has  taken 
place  on  the  causes  of  the  Bevolutiofi  ; 
there  is  but  one,  in  my  opinion,  to  which 
the  whole  is  to  be  ascribed ;  and  that  is, 
the  character  of  the  king.  Put  a  king  of 
charat^er  and  firmness  in  the  plam  of 
Louis  XV L,  and  no  revolution  vwM 
have  ensued.  His  whole  reign  was  a 
preparation  for  it.  There  was  not  m  sin- 
gle epoch,  during  the  whole  Constituent 
Assembly,  in  which  the  king,  if  he  could 
only  have  changed  his  character,  might 
not  have  re-established  his  authority,  and 
created  a  mixed  constitution  far  more  so- 
lid and  stable  than  its  ancient  monarchy. 
His  indecision,  his  weakness,  his  h^ 
counsels,  his  want  of  foressigbt,  ruined 
every  thing.  The  inferior  causes  which 
have  concurred  were  nothing  but  the 
necessary  consequence  of  that  one  moving 
cause.  When  the  king  is  known  to  be 
weak,  the  courtiers  become  intriguers, 
the  factious  insolent^  the  people  atida- 
clous;  good  men  are  intimidated,  the 
most  faithful  services  go  unrewarded, 
able  men  are  disgusted,  and  ruinous 
cotincils  adopted.  A  king  possessed  of 
dignity  and  firmness  would  have  drawn 
to  his  side  those  who  were  against  him  ; 
the  Lafayettcs,  the  Lameths,  the  Mira* 
beaus,  the  Sieyes,  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  playing  the  part  which  they 
did  ;  and,  when  directed  to  other  objects, 
they  would  no  longer  have  appeared  the 
same  men." — Pp.  343,  344. 

These  observations  arc  of  the  very 
highest  importance.  The  elements 
or  discord,  rebellion,  and  anarchy, 
rise  into  portentous  energy  when 
i^aknetm  V  ^\.  \\v^  \i«BA  qi  affairs* 
K  Teiotn&a^ >  \iv  (]i^<«  ^t(t^%  %  ^%p 
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mocratic,  admiuistration,  raise  them  to  all  classes,  to  France,  as  it  is  to 

into  a  perfect  tempest   The  progress  restore  tlic  vital  Rpark  to  a  lifeless 

of  time,  and  the  immense  defects  of  bodybytlie  convulsions  of  electricity, 

the  aBcient  mosarcbical  sjstemy  ren-  The  balance  of  interests,  the  protect- 

dend  ehanffe  necessary  in  France;  ing  classes^  are  destroyed ;  nothing 

biU  it  was  ue  weakness  of  the  king,  remains  but  the  p<^u]ace  and  the 

the  coBcesBums  of  the  nol^ty  and  Government:  Asiatic  has  succeeded 

derffy,  which,  converted  it  into  a  to  European  civilisation;  and,  in* 

rorwutkHk    All  the  miseries  of  that  stead  oi  the  long  life  of  modem 

cmmuy  sprvng  from  the  very  prin-  freedom,  tiie  brief  tempests  of  anar-t 

dfie  wineh  is  incessantly  urged  aa  chy,  and  Uie  long  night  of  despotism, 

tiw  roHng  esnsideration  in  fitvour  of  are  its  fate. 

the  Refbrm  KIL  The  Constittt^Eit  Assembly,  how- 

Ne  body  of  men  ever  inflicted  such  ever,  had  the  excuse  of  general  de* 

diiesten  on  France,  as  the  ConstI-  lusion :  they  were  entering  on  an  un- 

toeiit  Assembly,  by  their  headloiL^ia-  trodden  field:  the  consequences  <^ 

novations  and  sweeping  demolit^ns.  Uieir  actions  were  unknown :  entho- 

Not  the  sword  of  Marlborough  nor  siasm  as  irresistible  as  that  of  the 

the  Tictories  of  Wellington— not  the  Theatre  urged  on  their  steps.  Great 

root  of  Agineourt  nor  the  carnage  of  reforms  required  to  be  made  in  the 

Waterloo— notthearmsof  Alexander  political  system:  tiiey  mistook  the 

nor  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  have  excesses  of  democratic  ambition  for 

proved  so  &tal  to  its  prosperity,  tiie  dictates  of  am^orating  wisdom: 

From  the  woimda  they  inflicted,  the  the  corruption  of  a  guilty  court,  and 

soeial  system  may  revive— from  tiiose  the  vices  of  a  degraded  nobility,  called 

of  their  own  innovators  recovery  ia  loudly  for  amendment.  But  what  shall 

iapoasibla  They  not  only  destroyed  we  say  to  those  who  adventured  on 

fireedem  in  its  cradle-— they  not  only  the  same  perilous  course,  with  their 

induced  the  most  cruel  and  revolt-  ivtaX  example  before  tiieir  eyes,  in  a 

iiw  tyranny;  but  they  totally  destroy-  country  requiring  no  accession  to 

edtiiie  materials  from  which  it  was  popular  power,  tyrannized  over  by  no 

to  be  reconstructed  in  future^ — they  haughty  nobility,  consumed  by  no 

beoueathedslayery  to  their  children,  internal  vices,  weakened  by  no  fo« 

and  they  prevented  it  from  ever  being  reign  disasters  ?  What  shall  we  say  to 

shaken  iS  by  their  descendants,    it  those  who  voluntarily  shut  their  eyes 

matter*  net  onder  what  namearbi-  toalltheperilsoftheheadlon^reform- 

tnaj  power  is  administered :  it  can  ers  of  the  neighbouring  kmgdom ; 

be  dealt  out  as  rudely  by  a  reform-  who  roused  passions  as  impetuous, 

ing  aasemb^,  a  dictatorial  mob,  a  proposed  changes  as  sweeping,  were 

Gwnmittee  of  Public  Safety,  atyran-  actuated  by  ambition  as  perilous,  as 

nical  Directory,  a  military  despot,  or  that  which,  under  tiieir  own  eyes, 

a  citizen  King,  as  by  an  absolute  had  torn  civilisation  to  pieces  in  its 

monarch  or  a  nauffhty  nobility.    Bv  bleeding  dominion  ?  What  shall  we 

deatroying  tlie  wnole  ancient  inati*  say  to^ose  who  did  this  in  the  state 

tutiona  M  France — ^by  annihilathafg  where  freedom  had  existed  longer, 

the  nohlee '  and  middling  ranks,  who  and  was  at  their  accession  more  un- 

stood  between  the  jpeople  and  the  fettered,  than  in  any  other  country 

Throne — ^by  subvertmg  all  the  lawa  that  ever  exbted ;  where  prosperity 

and  customs  of  antiquity— by  extir-  unexampled  existed,  and  virtue  un- 

pating  religion,  and  inducing  general  corrupted  was  to  be  found,  and  glory 

proflQiacir,  they  have  inflicted  wounds  unparalleled  had  been  won  ?  Who  ad- 

upon  their  country  which  can  never  ventured  on  a  course  which  threaten- 

be  healed.    Calieid  upon  to  revive  ed  to  tear  in  pieces  the  country  of 

the  soeial  system,  they  destroyed  it:  Milton   and  Bacon,    of  Scott   and 

instead  of  pouring  into  the  decayed  Newton,  of  Nelson  and  Wellington  ? 

limbe  the  warm  blood  of  youth,  they  History  will  judge  their  conduct: 

severed  the  head  from  the  body,  and  no  tumultuous  mobs  will  drown  its 

an  subsequent  efforts  have  been  un-  voice :  from  its  decision  there  will  be 

availing  to  restore  animation.    It  is  uo  appeal,  and  U«v«VlVV^^2cv^Nv^^».^ 

now  as  impossihie  to  giwe  genuine  ages. 
AvedoBfy  thai  Ib,  ciuaplete  protection 
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TORT  MISRULE. 


Sir,— Among  the  artifices  exten-  I  will  take  the  more  Eemote  of  the 

Bively  used  by  the  adherents  of  the  periods  assigned  for  Tory  viisrule  ; 

jbresent  Ministers,  Is  the  attempt  to  namely,  the  commencement  of  the 

familiarize  an  unthinking  people  with  reign  of  George  the  Thirds  when  the 

this  notion, — that  all  the  evils  with  Jacobites   were    conciliated,  «nd  a 

which,  in  the  midst  of  many  bless-  good-hearted  king   endeavoured  to 

ings,  this  country  is  afflicted,  are  to  get  rid  of  those  unmeaning  namesy 

be  attributed  to  the  misrule  of  Tory  which  had  been  during  four  reigns 

governments.      The     allegation    is  the  watch  words  of  faction,  I  will  ad- 

UBually  made  without  any  precision  mit,  that  from  this  period  there  has 

as  to   persons,  time,  or  measures;  been  in  the  government  of  the  ooua- 

though  we  sometimes  hear  of  forty  try  a  greater  portion  of  those  who 

years,  and  Mr  Pitt;  and  occasional-  would  not  respond  to  the  name  of 

ly  of  seventy  years,  to  embrace  l^e  Whig,  and  were  not  ashamed  of  that 

whole  reign  of  George  the  Third,  of  Tory;  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 

This  glance  at  names  and  periods  is  correctly  said,  that  during  this  pe- 

iust  sufficient  to  procure  for  the  al-  riod  the  distinction  did  not  exist, 

egation,  from  those  who  will  not  but  I  will,  for  the  present  argument, 

read  history,  the  merit  of  a  founda-  consent  to  describe  as  Tories  the 

tion  in  fact ;  and  thus  to  dispose  them  several  Ministers  who  governed  the 

to  receive  favourably  the  second  part  country  in  the  reigns  of  George  the 

of  the  story,  much  the  more  import-  Third  and  George  the  Fourth.    On 

ant  to  those  who  spread  it,  wherein  the  same  principle,  we  must  assume, 

the  present  Ministers  are  represented  as  we  may  much  more  correctly,  that 

as  Whifs,  differing,and  having  always  the  Ministers  of  George  the  First  and 

differeS  from  the  Tories,  professing  George  the  Second  were  Whigs, 

principles  opposed  to  those  of  Tory  Now,  then,  for  the  "  misrule"  of 

misrule ;  guiltless,  therefore,  of  all  the  Tories.    I  must  be  permitted  to 

their  country's  wrongs,  and  likely  to  demand,  in  the  name  oi  justice  and 

redress  them  !  of  accuracy,  that  thk  "  misrule*'  be 

I  propose,  with  your  permission,  tried  bi/  comparison  with  something 

to  expose  the  fallacies  of  this  repre-  which  has  had  actual  existence,    u 

sentation,  which  might,  indeed,  with  we  were  merely  lamenting  the  infir- 

some  ti'utb,  be  styled  *'  the  whisper  mity  of  human  nature,  or  the  limitar 

of  a  faction ;"  because  no  man  ven-  tion  of  human  wisdom,  we  might 

tures  to  enunciate  it  in  an  audible  tryformer  Ministers  by  a  standard  of 

voice.  Still  less  to  Justify  it  by  facts,  perfection  furnished  by  the  heroes 

The  first  iullacy — indeed  that  is  a  of  imagination,  or  (which  is  nmch 

very  mild  word — consists  in  the  as-  the  same)  of  antiquity;  but  as  the 

sumption,  that  there  have  been,  for  very  point  in  dispute  is  the  compa- 

the  whole  period  under  considera-  rative  merit  of  two  parties  in  this 

tion,  two  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory,  state,   we   cannot    appreciate    the 

totally  distinct  and  opposed,  in  per-  misdeeds  of  the  one,  without  ^esti- 

sou,  principle,  and  conduct ;  that  the  mating  the  worthier  actions  of  the 

measures  adopted  or  espoused  by  the  other. 

two  have  been  totally  different— that  Now,  who  will  say  that  the  W'higs, 
the  Tories  have  had  the  government  who  were  superseded  in  the  govem- 
of  the     country,    uninterruptedly,  ment  by  the  Tories  about  the  middle 
through  a  long  period,  and  that  their  of  the  last  century,  had  distinguished 
Tory  measures  have  been  uniformly  themselves  by  their  sympathy  with 
unsuccessful  and  ruinous;  and,  above  the  people;  by  the  absence  of  cor- 
al], ibat  the  present  Ministers  inherit  ruption ;  by  religious  toleration ;  by 
and  represent  all  the  virtues  of  the  freedom  in  commercial  regulations ; 
Whi^  party,  while  their  opponents,  by  -  the  mildness  of  their  criminal 
consisting  of  the  late  Ministers,  are  code ;  by  the  declaration,  or  the  pa- 
Jn  like  manner  responsible  for  all  the  tronage,  of  liberal  sentiments  in  po- 
alleged  miadeeds  of  the  Tories.  The  \il\c»l  science? 
greater  part  of  all   this  is  a  mere  Tte  t«i^oVi\A«o.  ^\\^%&*\aAw^\A.- 
mcjr  I  ed\y )  V7«A  «i  N«ti  %\xwk%«eA.  «sv^ka^« 
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ful  measure  in  behalf  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  crown.  And 
liie  memorable  declaration  then 
made,  assttmed,  in  its  reference  to 
**  tiie  oHginal  contract/'  and  in  other 
ezpreBBionsj  an  air  of  republican 
theory.  But  -nothing  was  done  for 
the' people,  in  tibe  sense  in  which 
thOT  rights  and  interests  are  now 
iinderBteod )  and  the  arrangement 
¥ra0  any  thing  but  'Miberal.'^  The 
kli^B  power  to  dispense  with  laws, 
as  it  had  been  lately  exercised,  was 
deftded.  That  recent  exercise  con- 
flisted  in  a  declaration  of  liberty  of 
conscience;  and  the  revolution,  so 
far  from  establishing  that  liberty  of 
conscience  which  the  Whigs  are  sup- 
posed to  love,  marked  even  more 
peremptorily  and  distinctly  the  line 
of  separation  between  the  old  reli- 

Son  and  the  new;  and  denied  to 
lOse  who  professed  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers,  even  the  right  of 
carrying  arms  for  their  defence.  I 
remind  you  of  these  doings  of  1666, 
becaase  the  Whig  is  perpetually  re- 
fftrring  to '  tiiat  epoch,  for  the  prin- 
ciples which  give  him  a  superiority 
over  the  Tory. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Whigs 
lAve  BO  right  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688.     In  that  measure  the  Tories 
had  their  full  share.    I  shall  be  told, 
then,  that  it  was  the  Tories  who  gave 
to   the   Revolution    the   character 
which  I  have  asoibed  to  it.  Be  it  so. 
I  am  not  ashamed,  as  a  Tory,  of  ac- 
knowledging   descent   from    those 
wlio,  impelled  by  the  necessity  of  the 
oeioasion  to  resist  and  drive  away 
flieir   King,   studiously  made    the 
vtnallest  possible  change  in  the  laws, 
and  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to 
tiie  forms  and  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution.   I  do  not  deny  that  if  the 
Whigs  had  on  this  occasion  been  left 
to  uemselves,  the  Revolution — if, 
without  the  Tories,  effected  at  all — 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  a  little 
more  repubifean  in  appearance;  all 
that  I  deny  is,  that  the  Whigs  dis- 
played any  sort  of  inclination  to  any 
one  practical  measure  on  behalf  of 
the  people,  either  by  giving  a  more 
liberal  tendency  to  the  law9»  or  by 
extending  the  basis  of  Parliamentary 
representaUon. 

nut  it  was  well  observed  by  Sir 

Robert  In^lJ^!,  that  the  Ton^  of  the 

preamit  day  are  the  true  descendants 
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of  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution ;  the 
remark  is  assuredly  just,  if  you  sepa- 
rate such  Whigs  as  Lord  Somers 
from  the  republicans  with  whom  the 
occasion  compelled  them  to  asso- 
ciate and  co-operate. 

I  shall  not  pursue  the  history  of 
Whi^  and  Tories  through  the  reiens 
of  William  and  of  Anne,  during  which 
they  held  the  government  alternate- 
ly; or  during  which,  I  should  say 
more  correctly,  two  factions  assu- 
ming those  names,  and  fluctuating 
much  in  their  composition,  frequent- 
ly succeeded  each  other  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs.  For  it  is  only 
by  a  pure  fiction  that  we  say,  that 
there  have  been  for  a  century  and  a 
half  two  parties  in  the  state,  so  dis- 
tinct in  person  and  in  principle,  that 
no  man  who  had  belonged  to  one 
could  be  afterwards  found  in  the 
other,  without  an  avowed  or  imputed 
dereliction  of  principle.  My  obser- 
vation is  just,  as  applied  to  the  Har- 
leys  and  Godolphms  of  Anne.  I  will 
not  now  name  the  Whigs  of  William 
the  Fourth,  who  must  feel  much 
obliged  to  me  for  making  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  matters  of  religion  that 
there  was  the  more  real  and  marked 
difference  of  principle.  The  Tories, 
in  and  out  of  oiffice,  were  less  dis- 
posed than  the  Whigs  towards  in- 
dulgence to  Protestant  dissenters ; — 
but  the  Whigs  cannot  have  credit  for 
liberidity  in  their  favour  to  the  dis- 
senters, seeing  the  bondage  in  which 
they  held  the  professors  of  the  an- 
cient faith. 

As  for  the  now  popular  topics  of 
reform  and  retrenchment,  it  would 
be  idle  to  discuss  the  merits  of  either 
party ;  in  all  these  points  Whigs  and 
Tories  were,  as  we  say  in  Devon- 
shire, much  of  a  muchness.  It  hap- 
pened that  when  party  ran  high  m 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  Whigs,  who 
were  in  office,  were  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  war ;  the  Tories,  out  of 
office,  found  this  war  a  useful  to})ic 
of  opposition,  and,  among  the  evils 
wlilch  they  imputed  to  it,  they  na- 
turally included  the  expense.  The 
general  was  a  Whig,  and  they  ob- 
jected to  the  amount  of  his  reward, 
and  even  to  his  integrity  in  pecuni- 
ary matters*  I  shall  certainly  not, 
on  these  grounds,  claim  for  Lord 
Bolingbroke  or  Dean  Swift  the  c>\v^ 
raciBT  oC  ecwiomv:s\\fe^«^^«^^'^^ 
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to  ^08€|  tiiB6ft  as  ex^ibiUiig  tkeir  «a- 
per]4>r]^  ia  condttotiDg  a  war,  wUh- 
eut  profuaioD,  favouritism,  or  corrup- 
tion J  I  might  make  t^  same  remark 
at  to  political  honesty.  If  in  one 
page  of  Dalrymple  or  Macpheraen, 
^  zealous  Wh^  should  shew  me  the 
double  correspondence  of  a  Tory 
l^ith  Hanover  and  St  Germains,  I 
would  only  beg  him  to  turn  over  the 
leaf,  where  he  will  find  perhaps  his 
ovni  ancestor  professing  equal  at- 
tachment to  James  and  to  George. 
.  But  Jet  us  now  come  to  wose 
times  of  the  &c9l  Georges,  in  which 
the  practice  of  our  Ckmstitudon, 
especially  Parliamentary,  began  to 
work  with  a  litUe  more  similarity  to 
present  practice. 

The  Riot  Act  and  the  Septennial 
Act  were  the  eariiest  measiu'es  of 
the  triumphant  Whigs,  after  the  ac- 
cessiim  of  the  House  of  Hanovei*. 
By  die  first,  all  parsons  were  expo- 
sed to  capital  punishment  who  should 
remain  assembled  one  hour  after 
having  been  called  upon  by  a  magis- 
trate to  disperse;  by  the  odier,  a 
House  of  Conimons,  elected  by  ihe 
people  for  three  years,  prolonged, 
with  the  aid  of  the  more  aristocra- 
ticid  branches  of  the  Legislature,  its 
own  existence  to  seven  yeu*s.  These 
were  strong  measures;  the  last  a 
most  outrageous  one.  Still,  I  men- 
tion them  only  that  they  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  right  authors. 
.  The  most  eminent  Minister,  in 
both  of  these  reigns,  was  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  I  am  curious  to  know, 
whether  it  is  to  be  the  administra- 
tion of  this  celebrated  Whig  that  we 
are  to  be  referred  to,  for  the  excellent 
and  pure  system  of  administration 
which  Tory  misrule  has  superseded  ? 
Are  wc  to  look  to  this  period  for  a  go- 
vernment, liberal,  cheap,  successiuJ, 
popular,  incorrupt  ?  I  am  no  enemy 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  he  had  great 
qualities  as  a  Minister;  and  many  of 
his  faults  were  those  of  the  times. 
But  the  most  bigoted  Whig  will  not 
pretend  that  he  or  any  Whig  of  that 
age,  shewed  any  disposition  to  im- 
prove it. 

It  may,  perhaps,. be  owing  more  to 
Ihe  long  duration  of  this  administra- 
tion, than  to  any  real  eminence  of  evil, 
that  it  is  always  named  as  the  era 
of  bad  government  and  corruption. 


T0rpMi9mle. 
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Perhaps  the  aphorism  attributed  to 
Walpole — *^  eveiy  man  has  his  price" 
-^-rif  ever  ottered  VljT  him,  migat  not 
have  been  true ;  or  it  nuiy  have  only 
meant,  thatthere  is  a  degreijS  of  tempt- 
ation, whether  in  the  slupe  of  wieaUb, 
flattery,  or  concession,  which  no  ssaa 
is  stout  enough  to  resist  But  it  is 
pertain  that  Walpole  had  more  am- 
ple means  of  corruption  than  exist 
bow;  and  he  is  indeed  much  belied, if 
tiiey  were  not  applied  directly  among 
Members  of  Parliament  as  well  aa 
electors.  Numerous  placemen,  even 
down  to  clerks  in  the  Treasui^,  sat 
in  Uie  House  of  Commons.  Officers 
in  the  army  lost  their  coiEmiisuons 
for  votes  in  Parliament  Electtona 
were  avowedly  determmedupoii  oon^ 
siderations  of  party.  In  shm't,  every 
tiling  connected  with  the  abuse  <h 
Ministerial  influence,  that  ia  now 
doubtfully  insinuated  and  suspected, 
was  in  those  days  extensively  prac- 
Used  and  avoweid  ;^-always  for  car- 
rying on  the  King's  government,  ne- 
ver for  procuring  any  advantage  to 
the  People ! 

In  religion,  in  commercial  j^licy, 
in  law,  there  was  no  relaxation  of 
restraint  or  severity.  And  what  was 
our  forei^  policy  ?  Certainly,  under 
Walpole  m  particular,  it  was  pacific; 
hisdi8position,and  thecircumstanoes 
of  Fi-ance,  and  the  remembrance  of 
bloody  and  expensive  wars,  produ- 
ced a  long  interval  of  peace.  But 
was  there  in  this  policy  a  character 
peculiarly  whiggish  ?  Was  it  the 
policy  of  the  People  ? 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  Captam  Jenkins  and  his  ear, 
or  to  call  Hosier's  ghost  from  the 
vasty  deep ;  but  I  will  ask  any  can- 
did Whig,  whether  the  occasions  on 
which  the  People  have  called  for  war, 
and  the  Government  have  remained 
at  peace,  are  not  more  numerous 
than  those  in  whidi  a  Government 
has  undertaken  a  war  against  the 
opinions  or  feelings  of  the  People  ? 
The  period  is  even  now  recent,  when, 
if  not  the  People,  those  at  least  who 
pretended  to  be  their  peculiar  re« 
presentatives,  exhorted  the  House  of 
Commons  to  enter  upon  a  war,  wh^ 
a  Minister  no  less  energetic  than  Mr 
Canning  counselled  peace.^ 

One  word  more  as  to  finance. 
Unquestionably  the  greater  portion. 
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by  much  the  greater  portion,  of  the 
existing  national  debt  Las  been  in- 
curred under  admiipstrations  which, 
in  tluB  present  discussion,  must  be 
designated  as  Tory.  But  it  was  with 
the  Whigs  that  the  system  of  bor- 
rowing on  anticipated  funds  com- 
mencedf  and  the  foundation  thus 
laid  of  the  enormous  mass  of  debt. 
Amounts  of  debt,  like  every  thing 
else,  are  comparative.  It  might,  per- 
haps, not  be  easy  to  point  out  in  the 
good  old  Whig  limes,  a  period  in 
which  the  debt,  the  revenue,  and 
the  resources  of  the  country,  bore  a 
more  satisfactory  relation  to  each 
other,  than  when  a  Tory  government 
hflmded  over  the  country  to  the 
Whigs  in  November  1830.  But  I 
must  not  anticipate. 

Having  enumerated  the  circum- 
stances under  the  Whig  government 
of  George  the  Second,  which,  ac* 
cording  to  all  reformers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  constitute  misrule^  1  will 
ask,  whether  there  is  any  one  of 
tiiem,  any  single  one,  which  has  not, 
under  Tory  governments,  been  miti- 
gated or  destroyed  P 

Do  I  therefore  contend,  that  the 
Tories  are  more  inimi(;al  than  the 
Whigs  to  tliese  abuses  and  encroach- 
ments ?  No.  Out  of  office,  I  know, 
they  exposed  and  attempted  to  re- 
move many  of  them ;  but  I  give  to 
the  Bc^ingbrokes,  the  Wyndhams, 
and  the  Pulteneys  of  those  days,  no 
more  credit  for  the  denunciations  of 
abuse,  or  their  advocacy  of  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  the  people,  than  I 
give  to  the  Tiemeys,  the  Broughams, 
and  the  Greys  of  modem  times,  for 
tiieir  opposition  to  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord 
Liverpool.  Nor  do  I  claim  for  the 
Tories  any  peculiar  merit  for  the 
remedies  which  they  applied  to  many 
of  the  Whig  abuses.  I  am  satisfied, 
that  the  alteration  which  took  place 
under  Tory  governments,  must  have 
been  brought  abou  t  under  any  govern- 
ment whatever,  with  the  progress  of 
intelligence  and  discussion.  AH  that 
I  maintain  is  this,  that,  except  as  to 
representation  alone,  which  both  par- 
ties left  nearly  as  they  found  it,  the 
last  seventy  years,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  last  forty  years,  have  been 
much  more  free  from  the  abuses  im- 
puted to  all  governments,  than  the 
period  of  Whig  domination. 

I  may  he  told,  that  during  the  ae- 
ventjrjreara,  or  during  the  forty,  the 


Tories  have  not,  i^  fact,  held  conti- 
nual sway — tiiat  the  Whigs  have  been 
occasionally  in  office,  and  that  they 
have  during  those  periods  done  much, 
and  suggested  more.  As  to  their  sug- 

gestions  I  have  already  said  enough ; 
ley  have  the  merit  of  the  opposi- 
tion Tories  of  George  the  Second, 
and  nothing  more.  But  if  it  be  true, 
which  it  is,  that  during  the  period 
which  they  assign  to  the  Tory  mis- 
rule, the  Whigs  have  sometimes  had 
the  upper  hand  as  a  party,  and  have 
some  of  them  held  office  individual- 
ly ;  and  if,  therefore,  the  correction 
of  Whig  abuses  which  I  have  claimed 
for  this  Tory  period,  is  properly  to  be 
in  part  ascribed  to  the  Whigs,  be  it  so. 
But  then,  away  with  the  designation 
of  the  period,  as  one  of  Tory  misrule ! 
Let  the  Whigs  have,  and  welcome^ 
their  share  of  the  improvements  and 
glories  of  the  reigns  of  George  the 
Third  and  Fourth ;  but  let  them  take 
with  it  their  portion  of  the  obloquy, 
and  abandon  their  attempt  at  invi- 
dious contrast. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain, though  it  must  be  rather  guess- 
work, wherein  has  consisted  this  im- 
puted misrule  of  the  Tories. 

Does  not  the  imputation  rest  upon 
the  allegation  of  those  abuses  and 
coiTuptions  which  I  have  noticed 
in  considering  the  government  of  the 
Whigs  ?  So  far  it  is  disposed  of;  but 
there  appear  to  be  two  important 
additions,  war,  and  burdensome  tax- 
ation ;  and  I  should  perhaps  add,  the 
mismanagement  of  Ireland. 

In  truth,  the  only  point  of  political 
conduct  in  which  there  is  a  plausi- 
ble ground  for  imputing  to  high  Tory 
principles  an  erroneous  and  unsuc- 
cessful policy,  is  the  American  War. 

I  know  not  with  what  accuracy 
Lord  North,  under  whom  the  war 
began,  is  designated  as  a  Tory.  But, 
did  the  contest  begin  with  him  ? 

The  first  resolution  to  tax  America 
was  adopted  by  the  Ministry  which 
took  its  name  from  the  head  of  the 
house  of  liusselly  though  George 
Grenville,  also  a  Whig,  was  the  effi- 
cient leader.  The  declaration  (by 
which  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act 
was  accompanied)  of  the  right  to 
tax  unrepresented  America,  was 
passed  by  the  administration  of  Lord 
liockingham;  after  an  interval  of 
de\ibeta\\oik,v*\\\<\\  V^\^QX\iftk  ^>^f^ 

for  proo^«  oi  \X\«>  t«v«BX\\\a%&  wA.  ^sSsr 
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oiency  of  Whi^  government.  And  support  for  the  opposition  of  ii  pd^ 
it  was  under  we  admintetratdon  of  polar  party. 
Lord  Chatham,  who  had  censured  There  was  one  more  renewal  of 
Lord  Rockingham  for  insuffici^it  war.  Wasthe  warof  Idldunpopu- 
concessionytfaatthoseaetswerepass-  lar?  Assui'edly  not. 
ed  which  led  to  the  proceedings  in  I  shall  rest  no  longer  vpOD  thia 
Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  to  the  ground  so  often  trodden  in  the  66- 
resistance  of  Boston.  Tlie  suhse-  bates  on  Refoim ;  but  I  most  make  a 
quent  measures  of  Lord  North  may  remark,  which,  obvious  as  it  Im^^  is 
have  been  unwise;  but  surely  the  often  neglected-*if  the  popular  voice 
misrule  of  America  is  not  to  be  im-  is  responsible  for  the  war^  it  most  . 
puted  altogether  to  the  Tories,  i  answer,  too,  for  all  its  eonsefjueBces. 
will  only  add,  that  except  some  peti-  A  war  may  be  conducted  with  more 
tions  from  Manchester,  complaining  or  less  extravagance ;  but  a  cheap 
of  the  commercial  effects  of  the  war,  upon  alarge  scale,  is  an  impo^f 
troubles  in  America,  there  was  not,  sibility.  If  the  taxes  occasioned  by 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  French  wars  have  produced  ^s- 
any  indication  of  strong  popular  tress,  those  who  approved  the-'wara 
feelinff  against  it.  are  as  much  answerable  for  the  tax* 

And  how  was  it  in  1798?  Was  ation,  as  if  they  devised  the  taxea. 
ever  war  more  popular,  or  under-  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  war  wai 
taken  with  a  more  complete  concur-  politic,  and  wortiiy  of  Whig  appro- 
rence  of  the  gentry,  tradesmen,  and  bation,  but  that  the  cost  was  tiie  re* 
all  those  on  whom  we  are  told  to  suit  of  Tory  misrule, 
depend  as  the  legitimate  repfesenta-  I  cannot  advert  to  war  and  its  con- 
tion  of  Uie  wis&m  of  the  people  ?  sequences,  without  alluding  to  the 
So  much,  indeed,  did  this  war  ap-  currency.  Most  assuredly  the  bank 
pear  just  and  necessary,  that  of  a  resti'iction,  the  commencement  of  all 
large  portion  of  tke  Whi^s,  some  the  evils,  and  imputed  evils,  con- 
who  had  been  the  most  violent  op-  nected  with  currency,  was  a  conse- 
ponents  of  the  American  War,  part-  quence,  necessary  or  otherwise^  of 
ed  from  their  friends  in  opposition,  the  war.  Let  it  be  deemed  uane- 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  Mr  Pitt  cessary  and  unwise.  To  be  ascribed 
in  carrying  on  this  war.  Mr  Fox,  it  to  Tory  misrule,  it  must  be  shewn 
is  true,  the  able  and  eloquent  leader  to  be  connected  with  some  principle 
of  the  Whigs,  denounced  the  minis-  peculiarly  Tory.  The  attempt  would 
terial  policy.  Admit,  for  a  moment,  be  absui^d.  In  fact,  that  close  con- 
that  he  was  right,  you  raise  his  cha-  nexion  with  the  monied  men  of  the 
racter  as  a  greatand  sagacious  states-  city,  which  some  persons  thought 
man,  or  a  politician  fortunate  in  his  wrong  in  Mr  Pitt,  and  to  which  some 
opposition,  but  you  destroy  him  as  ascribed  many  errors  in  finance^  was 
the  representative  of  the  People's  certainlyratheran  attribute  of  Whigs. 
Will.  And  if  the  evil  consequences  of  the 

The  war  ceased,  and  recommen-  restriction  are  to  be  ascribed  chiefly 

ced  in  1803.     Was  the  renewal  po-  to  its  continuance,  Uie  Whigs  are  not 

pular  ?  So  much  so,  iJiat  fi*esh  de-  quite  guiltless,  who  in  office  availed 

fections  from  the  Whig  party  took  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  it 

place ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  afforded  to  the  government.     But 

this,  the  most  expensive  of  our  wars,  there  are  those  who  have  persuaded 

that  Whig  party,  whose  function  it  themselves  into  a  belief,  that  a  great 

isi  according  to  the  theory  which  we  portion  of  the  expensiveness  of  these 

are  considering,  to  preserve  the  na^  wars  arose  from  a  desire  of  patron- 

tion  from  war,  was  neither  numerous  age ;  I  have  even  read  somewhere  of 

nor  popular.    Was  this  the  fault  of  wars  undertaken  by  the  Tories,  to 

the  Tories  ?  Certainly  not ;  it  might  enrich  themselves  and  their  depend- 

bethe  fault  of  the  Whigs  themselves,  ants.    I  can  hardly  make  a  serious 

it  might  be  tlie  fault  of  the  People ;  answer  to  this    ridiculous  charge, 

and,    indeed,  the  cause  was  in  the  The  origin  of  Lord  North's  war  is 

People.    There  was  at  the  time  a  well  enough  known.    Mr  Pitt  began 

government    peculiarly  weak   and  lifeaneconomicalreformer;hemade 

open  to  factious  attack,  but^e  Peo-  great  reductions  la  time  of  peace ; 

pie  willed  war,  and  there  wfta  bo  «iii¥7aaccya%\»«s^l«iB''^1^^^^9^^ 
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the  wfbr>  into  whioii  he  mofit  unwil-  Ministers ;-— bow,  thei'efore,  tbey  can 

IhiglyenteredyindevisiDg new  checks  claim  llie  merit  of  all  that  has  been 

UpoB  -  eoDMnditure ;  but  it  is  true  done  under  the  name  of  Whiggery 

enough  <tnait  the  tendency  to  profu-  for  the^last  century  and  a  half;  and 

flion,  especially  in  distant  regions,  in  what  degree  ^ey  are  entitled  to 

got- tbebetter  of  all  his  efforts, ^d  the  confidence  of  those  who  profess 

thtee.  was  untjuestionably  great  ex-  an  attachment  to  the  rights,  and  a 

travtoganee.     Great  fortunes  were  deference  to  the  wishes,  of  the  peo« 

maiie,  maay  in  the  fair  way  of  trade,  pie ;  and,  above  all*  how  reasonably 

wo  x>erkapfi  less  honestly ;  but  in  they  can  be  expected  to  deliver  the 

Behher  way^  more  particularly  by  country  from  the  effects  of  "  Tory 

peraooB  whon  government  wished  to  misrule  V 

mvour;  a  full  snare  went  to  their  po-  The  Ministers  are  in  number  fif* 

Ihteal-enemies.  And  a  systematical-  teen.*    Of  these,  ttoo  only  have  any 

temimi  which  he  made  in  the  mode  right  to  be   considered   as  Whigs 

ofieffeotioff  loans  and  contracts,  made  equally  uncontaminated    by  union 

it  ilmpesflnMe  to  be  otherwise.    Nor  with  Tory  Ministers,  and  uncompro* 

wa»  Mr  Pitt  at  any  time  so  pressed  mised  by  the  adoption  of  Tory  mea- 

<  Iqr  opposiiig  members  as  to  call  for  sures.   Lord  Durham  and  Lord  John 

tke  racrease-  ef  corruption;  he  had  Russell  were  too  young  for  office  in 

always  a  majority  of  country  gen*  1806,  and  in  1827  did  not  join  the 

ilemen  and  •  independent  members,  anti-reforming  administration  of  Mr 

Perbspa  in  proportion  to  the  extent.  Canning.    If,  therefore,  I  have  suc- 

the  skilfulness,  and  the  success  of  cessfully  combated   the    ai-gument 

the  eKertions  made,  the  war  of  1803  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Whig 

WMB  less  extravagant ;  and  the  one  party ;  if  it  be  true,  that  your  pure 

Gsmpaigii  of  1815,  was  really  the  Whig  is  the  only  man  by  whom  the 

cliei^pest  cyf  all.  country  can  be  saved,  I  admit  that 

■hk  the  coarse  of  these  wars,  the  the  Lords  Durham  and  John  Russell 

Wiigs  were  only  once  in  power,  have  a  ri^ht  to  demand  our  confi- 

Does  this  little  era  of  1806-7  distin-  dence.    It,  indeed,  we  were  dealing 

?Birii'  itself  from  the  dark  yeai*8  of  with  Parliamentary  Reform,  the  case 

ory  misrule  among  which  it  fell  ?  of  Lord  John  Russell  would  not  be 

Let  any  man,  who  happens  to  have  quite  clear,  since  he  has  condemned 

forgoUen  dates,  read  the  history  of  and  ridiculed,  with  a  strength  of  ar- 

twenty  yean  without  the  names  of  gumentand  power  of  sarcasm,  which 

the  acstors,  and  lay  his  finger  upon  he  has  on  no  other  occasion  display- 

tids  period  of   Whig  ascendency!  ed,propoBitions  of  Reform  similar  in 

&zeeptthat»  of  several  warlike  expe-  principles  and  extent  to  that  now 

ditions  which  they  sent  forth,  it  did  before  Parliament.  Strictly  speaking, 

BO'  haippen  that  not  one  was  success-  therefore,  the  counti*y  has  only  Lord 

fioly  iMd  that  they  were  more  than  Durham,  upon  whom  to  rely  in  this 

opdisarUy  unfortunate  in  being  de-  dangerous  exigency. — I  beg  paidon, 

feated  upon  their  taxes,  he  will  find  Sir  James  Graham  is  also  pure,  and 

nothins^  whereby  he  may  know  that  may  be  associated  with  Lord  Dur- 

at  one  lavoured  period  Tory  misrule  ham  in  the  mighty  task  of  renovation  I 

was  superseded  by  Whig^xcellence!  Lord  GVey  and  Lord  Althorp  are 

I  have  hitherto  gone  upon  the  as-  equally  guiltless  of  participation  in 

sQiBptioD,  that  the  Whigs  and  Tories  the  resolution  of  1827,  against  Re- 

ba¥e  been  definite  and  distinct  par-  form,  and  against  a  repeal  of  tlie  Test 

ties  in  the  state ;  and  have  compared  Act ;  but  they  were  in  ofi[ice  in  1806 ; 

their  respective  merits,  as  if  they  Lord  Althorp,  I  admit,  was  only  a 

wererealty  represented  by  the  leaders  subordinate;  but  Lord  Grey  was  a 

<m  the  two  sides.    But  it  is  time  to  Cabinet  Minister,  and  leader  of  the 

enquire  how  far  tlie  argument  in  House  of  Commons.    His  adminis- 

&voQr  of  the  Whigs,  supposing  it  to  tration,  as  we  have  seen  already,  did 

he  sopported,  can  servo  uie  present  nothing  to  correct  the  evils  of  Tory 


*  L«rd  Brougham,  Loril  I^nadowne,  Lord  Durham,  Duke  of  Klchvc^wd^  Iax"^ 

CSuihtfc^  JA>rd  Grey,  Lard  John  Russell,  Lord  Pa\«kHr«iQA)  Ynt^  ^^VMS<QK\)A^^^x^ 

CMeHek,  Lm^  AHhwf,  Lord  HoUabdi  Mr  Grant, 'Mt  %UxA«^^  ^Vt^vowk^^^v^ 
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Misrule;  the  oalr  SMAMiPe  wkidk 
migiit  be  daeiad  under  the  aodem 
hrad  <of  iibemKtjr,  vw  no  eonrecUve 
ef  the  misrule  pecoliariy  2'orsr,  un- 
less the  Whigs  disclaim  the  laws 
■gumt  poperf ,  wihich  irere  fiwmer- 
ly  their  nveurite  rolianoBu  And  even 
this  slight  apppoach  to  a  liberal  sye- 
tem,  in  admittiag  the  Bomam  Catho- 
licB  to  llie  array  and  navy,  was 
abandoned  wiien  pat  in  competition 
with  their  offices ; — for,  however 
boldly  the  partiflanB  <if  Lord  Grey, 
and  die  Whigs  lef  1807,  have  siaee 
asserted,  ihat  they  resigned  because 
&ey  could  not  carry  this  measune, 
it  is  a  faet^  quite  andeniable,  that 
they  did  abandea  tiie  measure ;  and 
aoly  ahrtadc  when  nressed,  ];)eriiape 
tso  hardly,  for  a  ptedse  against  Its 
re-introduction  at  any  future  period. 

Lord  Brougham,  on  Hie  other  band, 
is  guiltless  of  1806,  at  which  period 
he  sras  neither  in  Parliament  smr  in 
office,  but  lie  was  a  partidpatar  wdth 
Mr  Canaing  on  1827.  True,  he  held 
no  office  known  in  the  red  book,  but 
he  was  dictator  over  tiie  adheriBg 
Whigs,  and  was  a  party  to  all  their 
pledgee,  or  rather  to  tiieir  fecfei- 
tures. 

Lord  Lanedowne,  Lord  Carlisle, 
Lord  Melbourne,  Mr  Stanley,  were 
4ill  members  of  the  government  of 
1827;  Lord  Holland  was  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  government  of  Mr  Can- 
-ning,  and  was  near  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government  of  Lord  Gode- 
rich. 

I -do  not  wish  to  pu^  beyond  truth 
and  propriety,  the  argument  drawn 
from  their  junction  with  Mr  Canning 
in  1827.  I  do  not  identify  all  those 
who  belonged  to  it,  with  all  the  mea- 
sures of  all  the  governments  in  which 
Mr  Canning  had  had  a  principal 
share.  But  I  do  contend  that  those 
Whigs,  who  consented  to  «erve  un- 
der Mr  Caoning,  without  obtaining 
ungf  one  canceasion  to  Whig  prind" 
pies,  but  cm  the  other  hand  pledging 
themselves  to  oppose  some  favourite 
Whig  measures^  have  no  right  to  talk 
•of  Tory  rule,  as  the  abomination 
<from  which  Whigs  delivered  ua.  Oh  I 
bnt, say  they,  Mr  Canning waso Mbe" 
raL  Will  they  mention  any  one  mea- 
sure of  restraint  upon  liberty  adopt- 
ed by  Mr  Pitt  or  Lord  Castlereagh, — 


any  one  measQi'e  of  Aese  ^hioh  hiaft 
been  considered  ias'hos^  t(f  Ite 
people's  rights,  of  which  MrCn—iag 
was  not  the  defender  or  adwisas  ? 
That,  ki  eommerdal  ppUey^ihe  mm 
on  the  liberal  side,  I  admikt'^ni 
his  well4aiown  speech  jofi6fi6^'  and 
aay  whether  this  is  part  of  the  Wl^ 
9yHem.  To  Mr  Caaning's  eafmi' 
tioa  of  the  anti-lib^sl  p«iey  w^ 
Whigs,  I  beg  to  add  the  &et^  wWch 
escapeid  lus  observation,  that4hepni- 
hibiticm  of  Foreign  Silks,  th»  vafy 
point  lately  in  dispute,  was  Ihe  wisiic 
of  Lord  B4>ckkigham  aatd-  his  Wldg 
^oileagues  in  1766.*^  But  vpon  ^ 
the  questioaB  which  s^paraMe  WI^b; 
and  Tory,  he  was  a  Btundk  -flftd  «»• 
eomproinising  Tory.  The  Whigs, 
who  joined  him,  may  be  hliMtfilcji, 
or  meritorious ;  but  they  oa— ol^ip 
common  honesty,  ass^t  ^e  eseeltt- 
siire  purity  oi  Whig  principliefl,  lor 
flourish  upon  the  abortion  of  Toif 
Misrule. 

If  ^is  be  true  of  these  coBtoaafaig 
Whigs,  how  much  more  sois  stc^ihe 
Tories,  who  have  reciprocated  the 
compliment,  by  joining  the  Whtf  go- 
venunen^— *Lord  Palmevston,  Lwd 
Godmch,  and  Mr  GrantI  I  Iomnv 
that  Lord  Goderich  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  himself  a  Whig;  but  he 
was  the  ^Mom  friend  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, and  was,  as  well  as  the  other 
two,  a  steady  co-operator  in  the  mea- 
sures, which,  according  to  the  poo^ 
tion  which  I  combat,  constituted  mis- 
rule. Are  these  three  gentlemen 
ready  to  admit  that  they  had  hereHo- 
fore  been  the  advocates  of  a  system 
of  error  ?  If  so^  the  people  may  per- 
haps be  satisfied  to  have  their  seiv 
vices  as  id)le  men,  but  certainly  wUl 
not  rely  upon  them  with  confidenee 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  new 
principles.  And  really  this  Cabinet 
is  a  curious  piece  of  political  ma- 
chinery, if  one  set  of  Ministers  aban- 
doned their  Whig  principles  to  a 
Tory  chief,  and  another  sacrificed 
their  Tory  predilections  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  Whig  leader ! 

Let  any  man  infer  from  this,  if  he 
pleases,  ^t  Whiggery  and  Toryism 
4ure  nonsMisical  and  fanciful  distinc- 
tions; but  then  let  us  not  hear  of 
Tory  Misrule. 

I  fear  that  I  have  omitted  one  Mi- 
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frfstBTj  w1m>  beWagi  W  iMme  <»f  the 
olassea  vUch  I  liave  described-- 


baibtaiMlf  <m  te his ptndW-^ 
tb»  D«to«if  BfclmKmd>-^but  I  will 
aoi  wrptse  yo^  1»  the  danger  •f  a 
preeectttitm  fer  libel  I 

Sueh  befaig  Ibe  Wbig  If  inkitere,  let 
vft  ogmlder,  wbo  ana  wbat  are  the 
leaders  of  the  OppositkmP  Have 
tfaey»  wbea  in  poirer,  been  giBlty  of 
teft  lolenile,  which  ought  to  place 
Ibeaa  belewtiie  Wfaiga  in  public  con- 
fideaeSf  or  exclude  them  from  the 
MvenuMHft  4>f  tte  oemntry  ? 

Sir,  I  aik  the  least  caadid  Whig 
irtio  wvHea  for  the  Edinbur^  Re- 
f  iesr,  to  aane  la  me  the  administnh 
tHNi,  from  the  days  of  Lord  Bur^ey 
to  ttese  of  Earl  Grey,  which,  judged 
by  tMr  acta^  have  stroiiger  cwim  to 
tba  appelktioa  of  <<  Liberal,"  in  its 
neel  modem  and  extended  sense, 
tbaa  Ifaaief  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ^ 
laQife  me  net  be  tdd,  that  the  illustrious 
Duke  was  the  associate  of  Metter- 
iiidi»  ttat  he  carried  into  the  Cabinet 
tbe  ^iadpHne  4»f  the  camp,  that  he 
la  ebnipt  in  bis  manner,  ot  peremp- 
teiy  la  his  commands.  I  must  not 
be  told  that  be  might  Iwve  done  this 
lUag  a  Itttie  better,  or  carried  that 
matome  eomewfaat  farther;  my  de- 
mand is  for  a  comparison;  and  I 
wmirid  be  told  of  the  Minister,  wlio 
did  mere  far  religions  lilwrty,  more 
for  fpeblic  economy ;  less  for  minis- 
toiW  {latronage,  less  for  arbitrary 


He  cnried  the  Catholic  question, 
wUob  DO  Minister,  however  pledged, 
bed  attempted  ;^he  did  not,  it  is 
tree,  moidl  compelled  by  tbe  House 
ef  Commons,  repeal  the  Test  Act. 
Did  Lord  Rocldagham?  did  Mr  Fox? 
and  did  not  Ijora  Lansdowne,  and 
Ibeconforming  Whigs  ef  1 827, pledge 
IheBMelves  to  oppose  it? 

He  reduced  salaries,  and  abolish* 
ed  places,  eo  largely,  according  to  tiie 
plea  of  bis  successors,  as  to  leave 
ikem  little  to  do;  but  certidnly  more 
Jargely  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Was  his  administration  mariced  by 
ene  arbitrary  measure  ?  Was  there 
in  practioe,  or  in  legislation,  any  one 
extoeaion  of  prerogatiTe|~one  cowk 


toractioB  of  commercial  freedom  ;«- 
one  exieaaion  of  crimiaal  law  ? 

TfaeDoke's  most  captious  accuser 
can  only  rest  upon  East  Retford, 
and  the  Navy  Board  pensions.  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  Reform,  whidi, 
in  truth,  is  not  a  point  ef  comeni- 
«on  witii  fbrmer  times;  but  East 
Retford  is  simply  this:  It  was  de- 
termined, of  two  franchises  expected 
to  be  disposable,  to  grant  one  to  a 
town,  ana  the  other  to  the  countiy; 
the  bill  for  disposing  of  the  former 
franchise,  was  lost  in  the  Lor^' 
House,  and  Ministers  did  not  <di8nge 
the  destination  of  the  -otber  1  Tms 
is  the  simple  story,  divested  of  its 
posthumous  importance.  There  may 
have  lieen  a  mistake,  w  an  untoward 
event,  but  certainly  no  comparative 
misrule. 

The  other  grand  instance  of  the 
Tory  Misrule  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
mention  among  matters  of  import 
nnce.  Trusting  that  the  business  of 
the  navy  mi^ht  be  conducted  by  a 
smaller  number  of  Commissioners, 
he  reduced  two : — and  to  these  two, 
according  to  an  invariable  practice, 
he  assigned  pensions,  to  be  held  so 
long  as  they  should  remain  unem- 
ployed.  No  committee  of  enquiry 
had  recommended  the  reduction ;  it 
was  a  spontaneous  act  of  a  retrench* 
ing  government;  and  if  these  ^ntle- 
men  had  been  left  in  possession  of 
their  unnecessary  offices,  and  their 
full  salaries,  the  Wellington  adminis- 
tration would  have  been  without 
reproach.  But  they  happened  to  be 
the  sons  of  Cabinet  Ministers;  that 
is,  they  were,  first,  persons  whom  a 
government  inclined  to  favouritism 
and  patronage  would  have  left  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  emoluments ; 
and,  secondly,  they  were  persons, 
whose  pensions  could  not  operate  for 
the  influence  of  Crovemment — and 
this  is  an  aggravation  I  I  beg  x)ar- 
den  for  taking  up  so  much  time  wi& 
this  piece  of  trifling. 

Passmg  to  the  other  great  leader 
of  Opposition,  I  ask,  wherein  consists 
Ae  instmiccs  of  misrule  exhibited  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  ?*  Will  any  member 


*  The  lata  Cabinet  coneltted  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  BatbUi«t)  Iac^  ^sniA:t^<k 
the  Doles  of  WailngtoD,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  M^WW^^,  Ilac^  '^2&KcfiQ«tw^<k^S>s^ 
JMfft  JPba,  Mr  Omdbtm,  Mr  Herri«a»  &  Osotfe  M.urvy. 
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«f  the  pr6fl«it\GoveriimeiU»  from 
Lord  Brougham  dbowuwarda,  assert 
that  his  prmciples  were  otherwise 
than  wise,  libenU»  and  siuccessful  ? 
Of  the  other  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, the  greater  part  also  belonged, 
wit^  him,  to  tibe  government  of  Lord 
Liverpool.  Of  the  Ministers  who 
.were  newer  in  office,  one  is  a  most 
respectable  Whig;  and,  unless  in 
respect  of  Free  Trade,  wherein  there 
fnay  have  been  a  slight  shade  of  dif- 
ference, not,  however,  interrupting 
the  uniformity  of  measures,  the  late 
Government  was  eminent  for  its  una- 
nimity. But  comparison  of  prin- 
ciples between  the  late  and  the  pre- 
sent Grovemment  is  unnecessary  ; 
seeing  that  the  more  considerable 
among  their  Whig  successors  had 
certainly  no  indisposition  to  unite 
with  them,  and  that  they  did,  in  fact, 
.4^ncur  with  them  upon  fdl,  except 
small  matters  of  detail;  trivial  in 
themselyes,  though  impcHiant  in 
their  consequences.  I  cannot  advert 
to  this  concurrence  without  one 
word  on  foreign  affiurs.  Observing 
'  that  in  the  administration  of  domes- 
tic affairs.  Lord  Grey^s  Cabinet  at- 
tempted no  improvement  or  change 
in  the  supposed  misrule  of  the  Duke' 
of  Wellington,  and  availing  itself  of 
the  secrecy  used  in  diplomacy,  the 
Whig  press  lamented,  day  by  day, 
the  embarrassment  occasioned  by 
the  Tory  management  of  the  affairs 
of  Belgium;  little  dreaming  that 
Lord  Grey  was  preparing  an  ample 
though  tardy  acknowledgment  of 
concurrence  and  approbation  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  negotiation 
conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton  and  Lord  Aberdeen !  Where, 
then,  shall  we  look,  in  principle  or 
in  practice,  for  the  superiority  of 
Whiggish  rule  ? 

It  may  be  true,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  not,  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
as  much  assistance  in  debate  as  he 
himself  had  rendered  to  Mr  Can- 
ning; the  Tory  Ministers,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, supplied  but  one  great  speak- 
er ; — how  many  are  now  to  be  count- 
ed among  the  WMgs  ? .  The  present 
Government,  in  the  House  of  Coin- 
mons,  is  scarcely  equal  in  oratory, 
and  far  inferior  in  every  other  sort 
of  parliamentary  quarifica,t!on»to  the 
superseded  and  caluninlated  Tories. 
Assuredly,  there  are  those  among  the 
present  Miniaters  who  ow^'fheirpTo- 


motion  to  their  eloquence ;  but  it  is 
gone!  From  some,  because  ikj^y 
cannot  accommodate  it  to  Uie  fi^angle 
of  principle  and  vote;  from  .oj^er^ 
because, having  only  that  low  species 
of  talent  which  feeas  upon  pusr^pre- 
sentation  and  obloquy,  they  are 
powerless  in  defence,  and  weak  in 
explanation. 

Those  among  the  Ministers  who 
do  speak,  have  wisely  discontinued 
the  practice,  in  which,  they  shewed, 
at  first,  some  disposition  to  indi^ge, 
of  tracing  t^eir  difficulties  to  Ine 
misrule  of  former  governments.  But, 
of  the  absence  of  any  real  excuse  for 
them,  they  have  afforded  evidence, 
more  effectual  than  their,  silence. 
They  have  not  proposed  a  ^U^le 
measure  for  correcting  the  suppbiied 
abuse§;  they  have  not  altered. we 
system  of  government,  or  the  CQurae 
of  policy.  A  few  reti'enchments  of 
expenditure,  some  of  them  pf  ex- 
tremely questionable  propriety,  .fur- 
nishes the  whole  history  of  their  do- 
mestic administration.  They  have  in- 
creased the  forces,  upon  the  grounds 
upon  which  former  augmentations 
have  been  defended ;  they  have  up- 
on them,  and  in  every  other  topic, 
fallen  at  once  into  precisely  the  same 
course  of  argument,  which  for  years 
they  had  reprobated  or  ridiculed,  as 
the  common-place  of  Ministers.  They 
have  even  found  it  necessary  to  match 
what  they  used  to  call  the  Dundas 
and  Batliurst  job,  in  giving  a  pen- 
sion.of  L.2000  a-year  to  a  Whig  ad- 
herent, who  had  recently  been  pla- 
ced in  the  high  office  of  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  for 
which,  however,  he  gave  up  no  pro- 
fession, or  other  office;  and  there- 
fore nught,  much  more  reasonably 
than  the  dismissed  Commissioners  of 
the  Navy,  have  been  left  to  his  own 
resources. 

Their  management  of  foreign  af- 
fairs has  been  ably  exposed  in  your 
pages;  it  is,  however,  rather  diffi- 
cult to  treat  this  topic,  because  they 
have  adopted  a  system  of  reserve, 
going  far  beyond  Lord  Castlereagh 
or  Mr  Canning.  It  is  enough  for  me, 
that  Lord  Palmeiston,  so  long  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Tory  government,  has  not 
ventured  to  justify  himself  at  the 
expense  of  Tory  policy.  I  do  sus- 
pect, that  when  we  arc  at  last  in- 
formed of  his  proceedings  in  respect 


legattonsi  It  trill  be  found  tbat  a  new  •    I  have  already,  perhaps^  taken  up 
policy '  lids'  been'  ifdopted ;  and  that  too  much  space  in  combating  a  sense- 
^ '  has  set  hlnifteTf,  not  ^o  much  less  notion ;  had  I  been  less  unwili- 
aindfnist  the  misiiianagement  of  an-  mg  to  occupy  pages,  which,  but  for 
cient 'Tories,  ais  against  the  declara-  tne,  might  have  served  more  usefully 
tion^  of  modism' Whigs ;  that  he  has  ovr  great  cause,  I  could  have  multi- 
thrown  aside  that  Tuf<^  of  non-inter-  pllea  the  proofs  of  that  corporate 
ventibn  which  Lord  Grey  establish-  self-delusion  which  characterises  the 
ed  or  avowed;  and  has  mixed  up  Whi^,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
this  country  fn  continental  afllEiirs,  as  simirar  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
intimately;  as  wb^n  the  Tories  made  But  I  hope  that  the  sketch  which  I 
that  ihtermeddHng  a  charge  against  have  given  of  Whig  and  Tory  his- 
th^  Walpoles  and  the  Whigs.    If  his  tory,  will  show  that  his  Majesty's 
Intervention  should  lead  to  war,  the  present  Ministers  must  stand  or  fall 
'war  and  Its  conseauences  will  not  by  their  own  merits.    They  cannot 
be  owing  to  Tory  Ministers  or  Tory  claim  the  honours,  if  any  Uiere  be, 
politics ;  if  vrar  do  not  ensue,  it  will  belonging  to  exclusive  Whigs ;  nor 
DO  because  our  high-minded  Minis-  honestly  Doast  of  being  guiltless  of 
t0rs  have  taken  care,  in  maintenance  former  misrule.    Whigs  and  Tories 
6f  the  ^  Bfdance  of  Power" — ^the  old  have  in  their  turn 'done  well;  and 
watchword  of  the  Wliigs — to  ally  both  have  at  times  done  ill.    Adopt- 
thiemselves  with  the  more  powerful  ing  the  designation  of  Tory,  as  a  sim- 
Btates   for   the  oppression  of  athe  pie  symbol  of  abhorrence  of  re  vol  u- 
Weaker.    If  herein  they  cannot  shew  tionary  measures,  and  of  disgust  with 
that  they  have  improved  upon  Tory  the  vain  pretensions  of  the  Whigs, 
l^olicy,  we  shall  find  it,  I  candidly  I,  for  one,  remain, 
iLdmIt,  quite  as  difficult  to  find  their  Sir, 
prptotjrpes  in  the  catalogue  of  Whig  Your  faithful  servant, 
StatiMinelq.    It  is  only  by  the  unna-  A  Tory. 
tural  union  between  the  disciple  of  London,  April  9,  1832. 
tfr  Canning  and  his  bitter  adver- 
.  ^£iry,  that  this  unmanly  policy  could 
liave  been  produced. 


THE  SONG  OF  THB  GIFTED. 

BY  MRS  HEMANS. 

That  voice  re-meosures 
Whatever  tones  and  raelanrholy  plcaAorea 
The  tfiings  ef  natare  utter;  birds  or  trees, 
Or  where  the  tell  iprnss  'mid  the  heatb.plast  waves, 
Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 

COLBRIDaB. 

I  heard  a  song  upon  the  wandering  wind, 
A  song  of  many  tones — though  .one  full  soul 
Breathed  through  them  all  imploringly ;  and  made 
All  nature  as  they  pass'd,  all  quivering  leaves 
And  low  responsive  reeds  and  waters  thrill. 
As  with  the  consciousness  of  human  prayer. 
— At  times  the  pafision-kindled  melody 
Might  seem  to  gush  from  Sappho's  fjsrvent  heart. 
Over  the  wild  sea- wave  iT-at  ^inies  the  strain 
Flow'd  with  more  plaintive  sweetness,  as  if  bom 
Of  Petrarch's  voice,  beside  the  lone  Vaucluse  j 
And  sometimes,  wiUi  its  melandioly  swell, 
A  graver  sound  was  mingled,  a  deep,  note 
Of  Tasso's  holy  lyre ;— yet  slUl  \h.^  \o\i^^ 
Were  of  a  auppllant ; — ^*  Leave  me  not  l^  ^^  %0i& 
The  burden  or  their  muak }  vsAWwff^ 


-ir- 


The  Itj  wUch  gmlnn,  in  fto  lonefliww. 

Its  own  still  world  amidst  th*  overpeopled  wotlt( 

Rath  ever  6reatiied  to  Lore. 

They  crown  ne  with  th#  gMatwiJif:  cf 0Wb» 
Borne  horn  adeathlois  tMO  i 
1  ii«ar  4he.ptaU«g  «ttiiQ  oCMBowtt^ 

0  Love  I  Corako  me  not  I 
Mine-wece  a  leaedatk  kHy 

Bereft  of  thee  1 

Thef  tell  iM  that  my  soul  txa  Arow 
A  dory  o'er  the  earth ; 
From  thee,  from  thee,  is  cacrgfat  that  gddenfi&wt 
Shed  by  tiir  gentle  eyes 
It  gives  to  flower  and  sfciet, 
A  bf^ht,  ticW'  birth  I 

Thence  gleam  the  path  ef  BMrnbg* 
Over  the  Idadliitf  hUla^  a  MHmy  mib#4 
Thence  to  ita  heart  of  hearts^  the  Aeae  is  bninlf 
With  luatre  not  ita  ownl 
Thence  every  woed-reeese 
b  fiU'd  with  loveUne8% . 
Bach  bower,  to  rin§d^es  a«d  4im  violate  kaewn. 

I  see  all  beatity  by  the  ray 
That  streameth  from  thy  smflei 
Oh !  bear  it,  bear  it  not  away  f 
Can  that  sweet  light  bevtfiie  ? 
Too  pure,  too  spirit-like,  it  seems. 
To  Hngi^  kmg  by  earthly  streams; 

1  clasp  it  widi  th'  alloy 

Of  fear  'midst  quiverfng  ley. 
Yet  must  I  perish  if^the  gift  depart — 
Leave  me  not,  Love  I  to  mine  own  beating  heart ! 

The  music  from  my  lyre 
With  thy  swift  step  would  flee ; 

The  world's  cold  breath  would  quench  the  starry  fire 
In  my  deep  soul — a  temple  filTd  with  thee! 
Seal'a  would  the  fountains  lie, 
The  waves  of  harmony, 
Whidi  thou  alone  canst  free ! 

Lilce  a  shrine  'mfdst  rodts  forsaketi, 

Wbmce  the  erade  hath  fleili 
Liko  a  harp  wMcfa  none  mifffrt  waken 

But  a  in^hty  siasjter  deaa ; 
Like  tlia  faee  of  a^peiAMDe  scatt^d^ 

Soeh  would  my  sphrH  be ; 
fte  mi|le»  eo  void,  so  ahanter'd^ 

Betaf  t  of  thee  I 

Leave  me  not,  Love!  or  if  this  earth 

Yield  hot  for  thee  a  home/ 
If  the  bright  siimmer^afid  of  thy  ]>ure  birth 

Send  thee  a  silvery  toice  that  whispers—**  Conu  P* 
Then,  with  the  glory  from  the  rose, 

'WMt  the  spancfe  f^om  the  stream, 
With  the  light  thy  i^bibow-presence  throws 

Over  the  pocft*s  dream ; 
With  AUth^Elyslan  hues 
Thy  pathway  that  suffase^ 

WMi  Joy,  with  itftbikr,  from  the  fhdiflg  grove, 

Take  me,  too,  hoateitwardi  on  tbf  wmg,  tweet  Love  I 
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LEvrm  piBfTy 

TO  THADEU8  U^VANBy  BSO.  GLO'STBR  STBBBT,  DUBLIN. 


Dbab  Thadt^-^I  promised  when 
last  we  pBfted,  to  send  you  my  first 
impresiioM  of  '*  Auld  MeekxeP  In 
tihe  name  o*  God  take  them  then,  hut 
let  me  heg  tiiat  you  will  gi?e  me  all 
credit  for  candour,  and  believe  that 
\y  at  least,  set  down  nought  in  malice. 
I  am  well  aware  that  this  tniffht  be 
doubtful  to  you,  unaccompanied  by 
the  above  precession,  when  you  call 
to  mind  out  last  long  talk  over  this 
subject-matter.  You  cannot  have 
forgotten  your  incredulity  on  that 
occasion,  or  my  half  sneer  over  the 
Scotch  description  of  the  Hyperbo- 
rean Athens,  which  we  perused  to- 
gether, and  our  recapitulation,  by 
way  of  comparison,  of  all  the  splen- 
did points  m  OUT  own  Duah-lin. 

I  need  not  say  to  you,  Thady  dear, 
how  I  doat  upon  every  foot  of  that 
most  glorious  amphitheatre,  ^within 
whose  capacious  bosom  our  island's 
pride  lies  nestled;  nor  to  you  need  I 
speak  of  the  love  I  cherish  for  every 

freen  valley,  dark  loch,  and  bold 
ill,  from  Wexford  to  "  Quid 
Howth;"-^apropOs  of  hills,  we'll  e'en 
begin  with  them,  because  on  that 
head  we  beat  this  country  hollow. 
Fm  tiot  goinff,  mind,  to  say  a  word 
about  elevations,  or  the  number  of 
feet  above  sea  level  ,*  to  the  devil 
or  any  other  engineer  with  all  such 
formalities  I  Whenlonce  fix  my  eyes 
upon  (he  mountain  top,  it  never  oc- 
curs to  me  to  regulate  my  admira- 
tion, by  trigonometrical  survey,  or 
calculate  the  sum  of  my  admiration 
to  a  foot. 

In  my  mind,  then,  Thady,  these 
Scottish  hills  are  tame,  when  com- 
pared with  those  tossed  so  plenti- 
fully about  the  counties  of  Wicklow 
and  Dublin,  lacking  their  rich  ver- 
dure when,  clothed,  their  decided 
and  iron  aspect  when  naked.  Here, 
no  tall  trees  shoot  up,  as  with  us, 
green,  bright,  and  liviog,  from  every 
cleft;  nor  do  you  see  any  of  our 
perpendicular  maaaea  of  unJeavened 
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swart  rock,  glowing  against  the  sun 
like  walls  of  solid  metel. 

These  hills,  too,  lack  the  endless 
variety  of  outline,  the  Asiatic  aspect, 
which  those  of  Wicklow  so  striking- 
ly display,  where  one  sees  some,  lift- 
ed towards  heaven  graceful  and 
spire-like,  bearing  their  sharp  cone 
crowns  proudly  erect, — others,  well 
canted  over  to  one  side,  as  if  reeling 
from  a  debauch — some,  saddle-back- 
ed, undulate  along,  green,  smooth, 
and  soft, — others,  in  the  same  group, 
flat  and  table-topped,  cut  the  t)right 
blue  sky  with  their  hard  level  lines. 
It  occurred  to  me,  Thady,  as  I  com- 
pared these  hills  of  ours,  so  well  re- 
membered, with  those  of  Lothian, 
amongst  which  I  journeyed  in  ap- 

rroacning  Edinburgh — it  struck  me, 
say,  as  1  gazed  upon  those  before 
me,  and  recalled  the  others  so  far 
away,  that  they  afforded  no  such  ill 
example  of  the  widely  differing  cha- 
racteristics of  the  two  nations.  Our 
hills,  taken  separately,  offering  a 
thousand  charms,  a  thousand  attrac- 
tions, to  the  passing  stranger,  when 
more  closely  viewed  are  found  to 
be  unlinked  and  riotous,  fantastic 
and  loose  in  the  detail,  having  one 
common  origin,  it  is  true,  but  seem- 
ingly but  ill  adjusted  for  any  com- 
mon ptupose. 

Those  of  Seottead,  on  the  other 
faaiid,  althottgfa  far  lesa  pleasing,  and 
also,  OH  a  first  glance,  far  less  im- 
posing, being  mefa  more  like  the 
other,  are  yet  felt,  upon  closer  in- 
spection, to  be  true  part  and  parcel 
of  one  well-jointed  design.  Like 
their  sons  in  their  awakened  might, 
they  rise,  dark,  stem,  and  stubborn, 
the  immovable  guardians  of  the 
.  soil  that  bears  them ;  little  attractive, 
if  taken  in  detail  and  singly  viewed, 
but  most  admirable  indeed,  when 
contemplated  in  their  banded  ma- 
jesty. Mind,  I  speak  only  of  my  im- 
prestions^  and  tliOLt.  V^<^%^  %x^  ^Ns^^i^ 
limited  to  ^\sAJ^i«^\i«ii««^^TBv^V«^^ 
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on  the  line  of  march  I  followed, 
which  was  hj  way  of  CarliBle,  and 
acroM  the  Esk,  through  Ewesdale^  to 
Hawick,  &c. 

One  gratefiit  word  I  must  give  in 
passing  to  the  Esk,  for  but  rarely 
have  I  looked  on  any  more  attractive 
river.  lu  some  places  its  bed  is 
even,  and  its  banks  verdant  to  the 
very  water  edge ;  in  others,  a  deep- 
cot,  rugged  poorse,  strewn  with  the 
wreck  of  ages,  giving  to  the  stream 
an  altered  character  at  each  short 
turn. 

Here,  it  sweeps  by,  smooth,  deep, 
and  dark,  shadowed  by  its  antique 
trees ;  a  little  way  further  on,  it 
ruffles  hurried,  and  vexed,  over  a 
high  bank  of  small  round  pebbles, 
that  shine  through  the  limpid  ripple 
like  any  diamonds.  Agam,  a  few 
yards  onward,  and  you  meet  the 
river  rushing  towards  you  with  a 
changed  aspect  It  now  foams  and 
roars  in  its  anger,  cumbered,  like 
ether  conquerors,  by  its  own  tri- 
umphs; it  now  boils  against,'  and 
whirls  about,  huge  masses  of  fallen 
rock,  the  proud  trophies  of  many  a 
winter  war,  when,  in  its  gathered 
strength,  it  battles  widi  the  moun- 
tains, through  which  it  ever  ^'  bear- 
like" must  fight  its  seaward  course. 

You  cannot  imagine,  my  dear 
Thady,  any  thing  more  lovely,  more 
lonely,  than  some  bits  about  this 
river.  God  forgive  me,  but,  as  we 
journeyed  by  it,  I  caught  myself  in- 
wardly wishing,  more  than  once,  that 
four  red  wheels,  picked  out  black, 
had  never  yet  rattled  over  its  course ; 
and  truly,  in  this,  I  found  that  the 
bridges  at  least  sjinpathized  with 
my  feeling,  for  nothing  can  well  be 
more  determined  than  the  opposition 
they  offer  to  these  newfangled  ma- 
chines, for  which,  it  is  plain  to  be 
seen,  they  never  were  designed. 

I  involuntarily  blessed  their  old 
grey  Tory  faces,  for  their  sturdy  re- 
jection of  this  Refoyfny  and  again 
wished  tiiat  &e  ground  was  yet  de- 
bateable,  and  Johnny  Armsti^ong's 
grey  tower  in  his  owngood  keeping. 
Oh,  Thady  I  roan,  Thady !  what  a 
glorious  sight  it  must  have  been,  in 
the  wild  manfii*  days  of  rairf  and  reft, 
to  have  beheld  on  a  sprinff  morning 
a  band  of  hungry  Scotch  Sorderers, 
hurrteinhinff  a  drove  of  fvt  Saxon 
/cattle  through  some  ford  of  this  same 
streMiaf 


In  the  valley,  ik»  sight  deir*  m 
spriBkling  chilly  mBA,overj  Aaktt 
leaf  and  bladei^  mofi.Qjfwi^. tSk 
newly  risen  sun,  rJi^glng  ^%  BfH[ 
miat  on  the  mouotaUd  to  it  nuiiU|(»M 
silver— whilst^  hurryJMljhroiigKfti 
pass^  come  Homo  juiidljlan(m»  I*" 
well  and  Scott,  braid  bo^pi^ 
bared  leffs,  waving  plaidi^  aad 
tering pikes.  .'  \  .   .._, 

The  wil<i  giiUes,  a<M»n^j|nka!|»Mt 
in  the  water,  fiercal^  pwmig-jqjtit 
ward  the  weary  unwiUmg  Idna^vat 
looking  anxious  back,  and  Iqupliii 
mouroJully  for  their  aatijrejMuUiiie; 
the  gentler  horsemen  .clcwbig  t||^ 
the  rear,  and  makinff  many  a  car^ 
ful  cast  beliind,  well  knowing  tibai 
keen  eyes  and  ready  handa  ¥f^i^.Qm 
their  spur. 

Picture  to  yourself  at  auch  a.pior 
ment  a  sudden  clatter  of  fastcombf 
riders,  and  then  the  shout  oi  **a 
ThirlwaU"  or  **  an  Amutrot 
other  bold  Border  namoj. 
from  the  English  bank,  and 

Sromptly  answered  by  the  Scottiiyi 
[oms,  and  the  various  slogan  of  the 
septs,  till  the  mountain  edioes,  ativt> 
led  in  their  caves,  shriek  back  die 
fierce  defiance. 

Fancy  the-*but  where  the  devU 
am  I  galloping  to  ?  I  set  out  by 
promising,  and  intending  simply  to 

give  you  my  impressions  of  '' Ediii- 
ro'  town,"  and  here  I  am,  dashiiu; 
through  the  waters  of  the  Esk,  yol£ 
ing  barbarous  cru  de  guerre,  wni. 
sinking  in,  with  close-set  teedi, 
amidst  a  Border  onslaught,  where  for 
every  bullock  to  be  knocked  in  the 
head,  two  tall  men  were  preaently 
brained. . 

Marry,  were  oxen  as  high-pr|c6d 
in  these  degenerate  days».  it  would 
be  needful  to  lengthen  Lent,  since  I 
fear  me  there  would  be  few  bidders. 
Beef  would,  doubtless,  be  a  great 
rarity  amongst  us  peaceable  folk; 
or,  as  Mr  Hood  would  say,  we  should 
soon  fall  short  of  even  a  short-rib. 

But  to  go  onward — Shaving  paid 
tribute  to  the  fair  Esk,  the  wliich  I 
could  not  resist.  If  old  surly  Sam 
o'  Litchfield  marched  into  the  land 
by  this  route,  I  could  almost  pardon 
the  learned  Bear  his  jaundiced  pic-' 
ture  of  Scotia's  barrenness ;  for  sure- 
ly notliing,  in  appearance,  can  be 
leas  fertile  than  the  succession  of 
bare    mountain  and  bleak  valley. 
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tt«  £Mclr,  k  HtlieinfM  from  hence 
W  \n$kiB  Imt,*^  whve,  bjr  the  wy 
tff  iMii^  M  ne  «I7  there  is  to  be  seen 
a  Verf  jMrcttjr  Seeteh  Ismie,  a  very 
ptcM^nQiie'ioeictiig  ohl  landhulv. 
wMi  Wl^ggrtry  enough  for  the  nrfaoie 
Ceireimf^  ^denrted  to  posting  and 
mfarpi,  iad  beiring  for  her  sign  a 
Toiy  i^aihrt  eimeeit,  for  painted 
Amoa  is  a  dc^,  by  name  **  Buck!* 
wlloiattad^BOthlitf  loith,  to  wish 
FtasUe  «  €hod4Hti^  a  wish  which 
•?cf7  looker-on  is,  at  least,  sure  to 
FBpoas* 

mm  tte  fafii  abo?6  thisphice  the 
palsa  begins  to  Increase  its  action, 
and  erery  added  mile  gives  birth  to 
some  new  Interest.  T6  the  right 
towera  Arthnr's  Id^y  seat,  up  comes 
on  the  mind,  Holyrood,  Anthony's 
Cflmpel,  and  the  hundred  other  ima- 

Ss  they  eottlure  in  their  train.  To 
e  left  davkles  the  Castle,  recalling 
the  Brace— the  Douglas — Kirkaldy*8 
loi^l  defence  and  luclcless  end. 

dBeyoiid  range  the  Pentlands,  the 
stern  witness  of  Glavers'  murders, 
and  the  eternal  monument  of  his  vic- 
tisM.  I  wonder  did  the  Church's 
Cq)li^  erer  dream  that  time  mig^t 
come  when  the  humble  Covenanters' 

SBTiee  woold  be  remembered  and 
mous,  whilst  that  of  the  proud  Dun- 
dee should  afford  a  subject  of  dis- 
jHite  to  tiie  antiquary  alone  ? 

But  I  must  pull  in,  and  not  di- 
hM  so;  the  fact  is,  Tfaady,  a  man 
fcels  fahrly  inspired  in  this  region, — 
at  least  I  pity  aim  who  does  not  so 
ftseL  It  u  a  land  of  romance,  and 
one  ylel^  helplessly  and  wholly  to 
its  Itifiiience. 

Nearing  tiie  city,  I  was  at  first 
liogely  remladM  of  dear  Dublin; 
the  low  slone-cabins,  cherished  dirt- 
heapsp  and  duck,  or  pig-puddles, 
light-haired  unkempt  maidens,  and 
Bturdy  shoeless  urchins,  all  filth  and 
frolic,  together  with  the  lofty  gar- 
den-walls, and  square-built  houses 
of  the  better  sort,  all  came  In  aid  of 
the  resemblance;  but,  once  within 
the  suburb  of  Newington,  the  com^ 
parison  would  be  ^^  odorous,"  as  Mrs 
M.  says. 

Such  plain  good  taste  in  design, 
finch  neatness,  such  cleanliness,  such 
a  general  ak  of  comfort,  In  short,  Is, 
fn  my  mind,  offered  by  no  other  en- 
trance to  any  capital  city  It  has  been 
my  Jot  to  vMt,  and  ihey  have  not 
been  few.    Well,  from  this  onwiurd 

VOL.  laou.  NO.  cxciv. 


tiie  scene  gradually  changed,  beoo- 
ning  more  and  more  striking,  and 
also  more  Inspiring;  for  it  was  Sab- 
bath-day, and  hitherto  all  had  been 
quiet,  voiceless,  and  even  solitary; 
but,  as  the  Mail  drove  leisurely  on, 
the  churches  were  pouring  forth 
their  congregations!— Oh, Thady, my 
dear  fellow,  when  shall  we  feast  our 
eyes  and  hearts,  in  our  own  city,  on 
such  an  unmixed  assemblaffe  of  weU 
clad  people,  as  that  whi(3i  I  then 
beheld  crowding  the  wide  streets  of 
this ! 

I  turned  to  all  sides ;  I  lifted  my 
eyes  from  one  well-dressed  group, 
and  they  lighted  only  upon  the  like. 
I  was  sensibly  moved  by  this  air  of 
general  and  equal  ease  and  comfort. 
"  Where,"'I  asked  of  a  person  seat- 
ed behind  me,  who  had  been  civilly 
pointing  out  the  lionsy — "  where,"  I 
asked, "  are  your  poor  ?" 

•*  They're  just  here,  about  you !" 
he  replied,  accompanying  his  an- 
swer, as  I  though^  with  a  smile  of 
pride,  which  I  at  once  envied  and 
admired.  "  These,"  he  went  on, 
*'  are  all,  or  mostly,  artisans,  and 
work-people  of  one  kind  or  other ; 
we  are  not  yet  come  to  the  fashion- 
able end  of  the  town." 

Well,  on  we  rolled.  We  passed 
along  the  vast  dry  bridge  that  crosses 
Uie  North  Loch,  connecUns;  the  Old 
with  the  New  Town.  We  turned 
short  by  the  right,  halting  at  the 
Post-office. 

Full  before  me  rose  the  Calton- 
hill.  My  eyes  swept  upwards  along 
the  noble  street,  glanced  by  the  mo- 
nument of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  rest- 
ed on  the  front  of  the  Parthenon; 
they  were  feasted,  filled  full  with 
beauty.  Nelson's  Monument  I  might 
also  have  seen ;  bul^  after  one  glance, 
I  would  not  again  see  it — ^I  forgot  it 
— I  shut  it  out  from  my  soul's  sight, 
and  the  retina  refused  again  to  reflect 
the  only  blot  on  a  scene  so  perfect — 
so  matchless.  'Twas  tiie  only  fault, 
and,  like  the  Recording  Angel,  (not  to 
apeak  it  profuiely,)  I  reel  that  I  ought 
to  drop  a  tear  upon  the  page,  and  blot 
out  its  remembrance  for  ever ;  but, 
alas,  JT  am  no  angel,  Ted,  as  you  well 
know;  besides,  I  promised  you  my 
true  impressions,  and  false  recorder 
you  shall  never  call  me, — tasteless 
you  may,  perchande^  ¥rhfi\i  <&i^<fe  ^a^ 
you  look  on  lii[\v»  «dsi^^cN»  ^\  \s^  <^>&^ 
like.   To  YrYAcYLXwMsw^^^^waft^'sass 
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to  his  hninmir;  and  perhaps  I  may  So  end*  nif  first  cliapterf  waA 

yet  return  to  this  same  monument,  whether  I  "  go  an,'*  or  no,  nrast  de* 

when  !n  one  more  reasonable  than  pend  upon  your  gratitude,  ifty  hu^* 

at  present,  mour,  Scottish  smishine»and  a  fw 

Well,  I  at  length  was  set  down  at  other  chances,  all  equally  uocertida 

the  coach-office.    I  clomb  the  steep  and  undependable. 

hill,  stared  at  the  Record-hall,  wend-  Adieu,  Thadeus,  darlhi'— Bxcus* 

ed  at  the  heels  of  my  Hfelan  porter  much  of  this,  as,  in  seriofus  truths 

up  Prince's  Street,  looking  miffhty  I'm  not  yet  quite  sane;  ril  stride  to 

like  a  Kerry  cow  in  the  middle  of  sober  me  down  by  my  next,  makiig 

Colldge-green,  all  dust  and  bewilder-  this  strange  gay  garment  deave  be*- 

ment,ana  at  length  was  safely  housed  ter  to  me  "  by  the  aid  of  use." 

at  Mackay's  Hotel,  after  bumping  Always  yours, 

against  several  gude  folk,  through  Patrick  Rooitsir*  ' 

star-gainng  at  the  near  Castle,  and  Mackay^s  Hotel, 

thinking  of  "  Oliver  Cromwell,  that  Princess  Street. 
did  it  so  pummel,"  as  he  did  poor 
Lady  JeffHes,  "  till  he  made  a  great 
breach,  right  into  her  battlement" 

Letter  II. 

Dear  Thady,— Since  writing  my  In  the  first  place,  my  orwn  qoari 
last,  I  have  become  as  familiar  with  ters — most  happily  situated— in  no 
Edinbro',  as  a  man  may  well  be  with  slight  degree,  as  it  chanced,  served 
so  large  a  space  in  so  short  a  time,  to  keep  tne  fiame  alive,  which  a  first 
But  with  cities  as  with  men,  an  a^ee-  glance  on  Edinburgh  had  kindled, 
able  first  impression  miffhtily  mcili-  Immediately  opposite  my  window^ 
tates  intercourse,  ripening  the  ac-  but  at  some  distance,  stand  groups 
quaintanceship  of  a  oay  into  an  ease  of  buildings,  which  one  mi^ht  fancy 
and  cordiality  which  a  knowledge  of  belonging  to  some  Italian  city  of  the 
years  fails  to  produce,  when,  on  the  middle  ages — when  each  family  re- 
other  hand,  coldness  or  formality  sldencd  was  a  stout  fortress,  planned 
chances  to  cloud  the  introduction.  and  raised  in  contemplation  of  a 
It  is  pleasant,  either  in  the  case  of  siege  from  Guelph   or   Ghibelline, 
men  or  cities,  to  feel  that  closer  ac-  where  all  showed  solid,  stem,  and 
quaintanceship  has  failed  to  undo  the  safe,  the  citizens'  only  aim  space  and 
charm,  which  novelty  at  first,  per-  security;  and  when  the  church  alone, 
chance,  helped  to  weave ;  and  still  sanctified  and  shielded  by  its  holy 
more  pleasant  to  be  able  to  assert,  purpose,  could  venture  safely  to  in- 
that  familiar   intercourse   has  but  dulge  the  genius  of  the  architect,  and 
served  to  confirm  the  predilection.  revel  in  luxuriant   external   orna- 
Just  in  this  humour,  then,  do  I  sit  ment,  fearless  and  fancy  fVee^such 
down  to  pen  for  you,  my  second  were  my  first  impressions,  as,  on  the 
batch  of  impressions.    I  have,  then,  evening  of  my  arrival,  I  stood  at  my 
Thady,  wandered  about  here   fie-  window  communingwith  all  which  it 
cording  to  my  restless  habit,  and  commanded. 

have  seen  more  to  admire  than  might  The  country,  at  this  point,  was 

justly  be  described  under  the  head  I  wholly  shut  out.    On  my  left  hand 

have  selected,  as  best  suited  to  a  fly-  the  North  Bridge,  crossing  the  loch, 

ing  traveller :  comprehending  a  light  with  the  tall  houses  which  form  the 

but  vigorous  glance,  that,  aided  %y  tCte  du  pout,  limited  my  view  in  that 

an  imagination  alive  to  the  subject,  direction.     Immediately    in   front, 

and  prepared  to  deal  with  it,  snatches  looking  across  the  deep  chasm  of  the 

most  of  what  is  boldest  and  most  at-  once  loch — half  veiled  in  the  grow- 

tractive,  and  if  fearlessly  and  fairly  ing  mist  of  evening,  and  by  the 
transferred  to  paper,  often  affords  a  smoke  of  the  houses  below,  whose 
sketch  as  satisfactory  as  more  la-  roofs  were  barely  visible— ran  en 
boured  efforts,  checked,  as  these  must  ecMilon,  a  succession  of  towering 
he,  by  that  weight  of  responsibility  gables,  marking  the  course  of  the  old 
wA/cb  pretension  ftlwata  incura*^    H\gli  alt^^X*,  AaxoVcii  ^\.  t«c\»ML^%. 

But  tomj  tesjb;                  -  laiim  \)7  Vm%  \\»ft^  ^^  Vwsi  T»r 
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sonrf,  pierced  willi  itnall  tqutre  wla- 
doWB ;  in  manf  of  which  liffhUi  •!« 
ready  gtimmered ;  some,  a*  it  were, 
rising  brightly  from  out  the  very 
eartii,  others  twinldinff  tMdeand  star- 
lilce,  at  an  elevation  of  sfteen  atorieer 
Here  and  there  a  conical  roof,  t^ 
gether  wHh  numberless  stadcs  of 
chtmneysi  chequered  the  line,  and, 
nmriced  against  the  clear  slcy.  pro* 
duced  the  effed  of  erenelled  battie- 
ments. 

On  the  extreme  right,  the  view  was 
flanked  high  overbad  by  the  Castle, 
a  more  picturesque  mass  than  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Below, 
on  die  same  line  of  sight,  I  could 
just  include  the  buildfaig  of  the  So> 
ciety  of  Artists,  looking  like  some 
temple  of  antiquity,  escaped  from 
the  ravages  of  Ooth  and  Frank;  tfie 
solitary  evidence  of  a  happier  age— - 
all  else  speaking  more  of  security 
than  beauty,  except,  as  I  before  re* 
narked,  in  the  church's  case ;  for  on 
the  middle  ground  of  this  verv  pic- 
ture, at  once  giving  birth  to,  ana  con- 
firming the  recollection,  the  old  Tow 
er  of  9t  Giles  proudly  reared  its 
head,  imperiall  v  crowned,  and  rich 
in  the  most  florid  Gothic  tracery,  im« 
parthig  a  finish  and  relief  to  the  dense 

froup,  which  no  single  object  less 
appily  appropriate  could  have  done. 
Fancy,  in  addition  to  the  whole,  my 
dear  Ted,  the  last  rays  of  a  heaven* 
ly  day  yet  lingering  in  a  cloadlesa 
sky,  ^ving  br^htness  to  the  more 
prommttit  points,  and  investlnjg  the 
numerous  deep  shadows  wuh  a 
breadth  and  grMdeur,  that  was  most 
admirabi  V  in  keeping  with  the  cha- 
racter with  whicn  my  imagination 
had  invested  this  strildiig  scene. 

On  these  objects,  of  which  my 
hasty  sketch  will,  at  best»  afford  you 
but  a  very  meagre  impression.  Icon* 
tinned  untired  to  speculate,  until 
forms  became  gradually  indistinct 
and  the  various  and  brightly  dotted 
lines  of  lamps  alone  remained,  marlcp 
ing  the  singular  irregularities  of  the 
site,  and  giving  no  ill  Miea  of  just  such 
a  rude  city,  suddenly  illuminated  for 
the  night  enttie  of  its  feudal  lord 
and  his  array. 

In  the  morning  of  next  day,  which 
was  happily  a  fine  one,  I  strolled  about 
the  New  Town,  which  offers  a  sdc- 
cession  of  nobly  planned  streets,  ter- 
races, and  squares,  all  stone-built^ 
and  deriving  from  that  circumstance 


a  ioUd  air  of  grandeur  and  durabi- 
lity on  which  the  eye  rests  with 
pleasure^  and  which  mere  brick  and 
mouldy  stucco  never  can  impart 

From  every  point  here,  the  bhie 
waters  of  the  Forth  are  seen  roUii^i 
beyond,  a  wild  baclq^und  of  aMun^ 
tains,  over  all  of  which,  in  a  fine  day^ 
the  lofty  Ben  Lomond  may  be  clear- 
ly distinguished,  braving  the  sun  with 
his  snowy  head,  and  loekii^  down 
on  the  fleecy  clouds,  where  they 
sleep  upon  ttie  summits  of  bis  less 
ambitions  compeers. 

I  find  I  must  confine  my  notlcea- 
to  what  most  especially  struck  ne, 
else  you  will  have  no  end  to  my  im^ 
preiiionty  and  they  will  weary,  in- 
stead of,  as  I  desiffn,  amuaing  you. 
One  word  more,  tnerefore,  only,  to 
the  New  Town. 

With  St  Andrew  Square  I  was 
espechilly  taken,  aa  I  looked  across 
it|  and  along  the  vast  line  of  George 
Street,  cloSsd  by  the  noble  dome 
of  St  George's  Church,  for  I  pass 
over  the  equivocal-lo<^aff  statue 
standing  at  the  head  of  Hanover 
Street,  since,  although  it  in  reality 
cuts  this  fine  line,  n  hardly  inter- 
feres wiUi  the  effect,  the  eye  will- 
ingly passing  it  by,  and  reposing  only 
on  the  nobler  and  true  termination* 
There  can  be  nowhere,  I  think,  a 
street  more  finely  imagined  than  this, 
and  how  the  plague  the  designer 
contrived  to  select,  or  ewe  out, 
such  a  continuous  level  at  such  an 
elevation,  does  hugely  perplex  mr 
simplicity.  ViewedrromtheGhurca 
of  St  George,  Melville's  column  in  St 
Andrew^s  Square  offers  a  termina- 
tion equally  to  be  admired.  Near  to 
tiie  latter  object  one  is  less  satisfied  i 
the  base  appears  too  mean  and  inse-» 
cure  for  its  great  office,  standing  aa 
it  does  upon  the  soft  green-sward, 
whilst  the  ill'Jooking  birds  which 
preside  over  the  comers  have  pla- 
guily  the  air  of  attendant  harpies, 
roomig  under  the  auspices  or  the 
ex-great  man. 

But  I  must  burry  away  from  this 
noble  quarter,  where  all  things,  how- 
ever presentiy  ffrand,  serve  ^tAy  to 
Impress  one  wltS  a  sense  of  the  grow- 
ing greatness  of  the  Scottish  capital  i 
the  which  1  trust  may  be  fairly 
viewed  as  typical  of  that  of  the  whole 
nation ;  and  next  give  you  my  imprep- 
iitms  of  that  ouarter,  which  as  plain- 
ly speaks  to  its  former,  and  if  less 
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.fxrosperoua  and  AocuTe,  to  me,  far 
nore  intereeting  conditioo. 

:  In  tbiB  latter  perambulation,  ib6D, 
.Thad}r»  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
companioned  with  one  of  the  fore- 
'  most  of  the  band  of  worthies  which 
Sciotlattd  has  giren  to  art.  One, 
tmder  whose  conduct  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pass  any  thing  admirable, 
unseeing,  or  look  on,  uninstructed ; 
whose  imagination  seems  equally  re- 
gulated by  truth,  whether  gaily  lux- 
uriating amongst  the  groves  of  the 
Bachicha  terai^*  or  darkly  brooding 
over  the  bleak  muir  of  Maugus,T 
where  the  Covenant  was  irrevocably 
sealed  in  the  best  blood  of  the  hier- 
archy. 

I  stood  in  the  chamber  of  Mary 
Stuart  in  Holyrood;  rested  by  her 
very  bed,  in  the  warm  early  sun- 
beams, streaming  full  in  at  the  same 
window  through  which  her  bright 
eyes  had  so  often  greeted  them. 
Truly,  Tliady,  one  has  need  here  of 
all  the  sun's  warmth,  for  the  place 
has  but  a  chilly  effect,  backed  by  the 
recollection  of  the  deeds  enacted 
therein.  I  almost  .fancied,  as  the 
tapestry  was  lifted,  and  the  low  door 
heavily  opened  on  the  dark  stair- 
head by  which  the  murderers  of 
Hizzio  entered,  that  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  old  Ruthven's  scowling  brows, 
blackened  by  the  iron  shade  of  his 
helmet ;  close  to  the  door  is  the  little 
closet  where  the  Queen  and  the 
Countess  of  Argyle  supped  in  com- 
pany with  the  gentle  musician.  It  is 
not  above  fifteen  feet  long,  by  twelve 
broad,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
luilians  who  burst  in  upon  that  hap- 
py party,  must  have  been  as  fear- 
fully filled  as  ever  was  the  like  space 
in  any  land  or  time.  What  has  ro- 
mance, my  dear  Thady,  to  offer, 
equal  in  horror  to  a  tale  like  this,  of 
whose  verity  such  fearful  evidences, 
such  speaking  proofs,  yet  exist  to 
harrow  up  the  blood,  aud  make  the 
looker-on  wish  for  free  breathing 
space,  with  his  lungs  panting,  and 
his  heart  thumping  against  his  ribs, 
as  if  himself  under  the  very  gripe  of 
the  njjble  bravoes,  who  so  basely 
outraged  nature,  and  disgraced  true 
chivalry  I 

FaiUi,  Thady,  the  envied  privileges 
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of  a  lady's  favourite  were  h^diby  a 
desperate  tenure  in  those  dnQra*  "[p^e 
sword,  film-sustained,  was.^ver.i^ 
for  a  fall;  and,  as  poor  B,izie)o  {JQUi^, 
even  the  person  ot  the  soyer^igi^iwji^ 
no  safe  shield,  opposed  to  ijbi^  ;Wi||  of 
such  subjects,  whose  earp  wer^  fis 
ears  of  adders  to  the  coqim^^.pf 
the  Queen ;  their  hearts,  as  bei^.bf 
.  marble  to  the  tears  of  the  wofnaiv 

In  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  imirt- 
ments  are  some  interesting  portra^ 
One  of  Darnley,  loutish,  small^eyed, 
and  brutal,  affordii^.  no .  triiqo.  of 
that  beauty  for  which  he  Vwaa  re- 
markable. A  smaller  one  of .  Itafy, 
bearing  every  mark  of  autheqtidlgr. 
The  features  petite  and  regulac;  i^d 
the  lines  betraying  tlbe  h^avi^^  pf 
mid-age,  with  a  tendency  ^,;fat. 
Here,  however,  a  likeness ,  of  ^'(ijHir 
James  the  Second  drew  moria  ]ai;ge- 
ly  on  my  notice  than  any  other ;  it 
was  most  likely  placed  here  by  him- 
self, when,  as  Duke  of  York,  hye  hield 
at  Holyrood  the  most  brjUiant  icburt 
probably  that  Scotland  ever  boasted, 
and  won  "  golden  opinions"  from 
all  sorts  of  people,  layinjSf  the  horoad 
foundations  of  a  love,  which, cleaving 
to  his  ill-fated  descendants^  cost 
Scotland  much  of  her  best  blood.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  least  imagina- 
tive person  to  look  upon  this  portrait, 
and  not  marvel  at  the  turn  of  for- 
tune's wheel,  which  makes  the  once 
master  of  St  Germain's  a  twice  exiled 
lodger  in  the  palace  of  the  once  mas- 
ter of  Holyrood. 

Anthony's  Chapel  was  the  next 
point  I  made;  and  in  walking  to  it, 
I  was  truly  surprised  by  the  deep  soli- 
tude into  which  five  mmutes  plunges 
one.  Look  towards  the  city,  and  every 
object  bespeaks  the  refinement  of  cul- 
ture and  civilisation ;  turn  your  back, 
and  all  is  uncultured,  natural,  and 
savage.  You  might  as  well  be  in  a 
desert :  not  a  sound,  not  a  soul ;  not 
a  sign  of  husbandry,  not  a  domestic 
animal  within  ken ;  dark  glens  and 
rocky  heights  stretch  in  unbroken 
lines  as  far  as  the  sisht  can  penetrate. 
The  ruined  Chapel  only  speaks  of 
man,  and  looking  on  this,  you  might 
fancy  it  the  mouldering  altar  of  some 
Cenobite  of  the  wilderness,  and  your- 
self the  first  modern  discoverer. 


*  Garden  of  the  sevagWot  in  \,\vq  CT\m«eu 
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The  day  was  fitful,  the  wind  east 
by  north,  loose  banks  of  fog  rose 
from  the  sea,  and  kejpt  flitting  land- 
ward, wholly  veiling  many  oDjeets, 
undleaying  others  hard  by  in  bright 
Bunshine.  My  companion,  with  the 
feeling  of  a  painter,  was  regretting 
this^— a  regret  in  which  I  joined.  Yet 
do  I  owe  to  this  chance  the  most 
iinalloyed  long  look  on  the  Calton 
Hill  I  have  enjoyed  at  all,  and  Thady, 
my  boy,  what  a  sonl-stirring  sight 
it  was  I  The  Parthenon  and  we  Mo- 
numents stood  out  bright  and  clearly 
defined  in  dazzling  sun-light,  whilst 
on  the  intervening  space  rested  a 
thick  cloud,  enveloping  and  conceal- 
ing that  tea-garden  tower,  to  which  I 
canfi6t  be  reconciled,  whilst  it  is  left 
standing  in  such  a  place  and  so  com- 
paidoned.^— What  an  idea  was  that 
of  a  sulor,  whom  my  friend  one  day 
encoitmtered,  hroughUup  close  by 
tills  Nelson'B  tower,  and  looking 
quietly  upon  it 

•*  Wiat  do  you  think  of  the  Admi- 
TflFs  Monument  ?"  enquired  the  art- 
ist, attracted  by  the  thoughtful  air 
t>f  the  old  tar. 

'  ^Not  much,  master;  it's  a  queer 
ftodger-looking  place,  in  my  mind," 
was  the  cool  reply. 

**  Why,  what  would  you  have  for 
liis  monument?" 

"  What  would  /have  !'*  cries  Jack, 
musing  for  a  little,  with  a  quiet  smile ; 
■•-Why,  I'll  tell  you,  I'd  have  som'at 
a  leetle  more  ship-shape — I'd  a  took 
one  them  taunt  pillars,  stuck  it  up 
)ike  the  main-lower-mast  of  the 
Metory,  rigged  a  thing  like  the  main- 
top <m  to  it,  and  clapped  the  old  boy 
trrer  all,  bow-on  to  the  Firth,  his  right 
i^rn  adrift,  a  cannon-ball  in  his  left 
hand,  and  his  one  eye  looking  well- 
up  amon^  the  scud,  flying  across  his 
bare  head." 

It  was  a  grand,  a  generous  thought, 
to  make  this  hill  the  site  of  their 
monuments  who  have  deserved  well 
of  their  country ;  and  what  a  perpe- 
tuity of  fame  does  a  man  bid  for,  who 
fights  to  gain  place  thereon  !  What 
would  a  Scotchman  not  attempt,  to 
ieam  one  foot  of  a  soil  hallowed  to 
rach  an  end---to  stand  boldly  out  an 
honoured  landmark  in  the  eyes  of 
generationB*-to  feel  that  your  child- 
ren, come  they  east  or  west,  or  north 
or  south,  may  stretch  forth  their 
hxndB,  and  proudly  say,  ^  There 
Btands  the  monument  of  our  father  I" 
What  the  devil  is  a  lioie  in  St  Paul's 


to  this,  Thady  ?  Only  think  of  having 
your  shell  crushed  within  a  month 
after  your  burial  by  the  huge  carcass 
of  some  stinking  alderman,  and  your 
bit  of  shining  marble  shewn"  by  a 
beef-fed  rascal,  in  a  red  gown,  to 
curious  country  schoolboys,  at  a 
charge  of  "  only  twopence  a-piece !" 
Faugh  on  such  fame,  when  compa- 
red to  an  urn  based  by  the  free  moun- 
tain! 

But  my  impressions  gain  on  me, 
I  find,  and  must  not  be  let  to  circle 
in  such  wide  flights.  The  subject  is, 
in  fact,  over  much  for  me,  Thady, 
and  the  recollections  linked  with  the 
subject  throng  upon  my  imagination, 
confounding  and  bewildering  it. 

Of  the  (janongate  I  shall  only  re- 
mark, that  it  is  a  street  of  romance, 
one  lon^  line  of  ancient  poetry  tell- 
ing in  imagery,  rude,  but  rich  and 
true,  of  memorable  bygone  times, 
and  of  the  actors  therein.  One  thing 
I  must  name  to  you; — fancy  the  house 
of  John  Knox,  tenanted  by  a  Dryden, 
that  Dryden  a  Barbatic,  and  one  who 
swears  by  the  covenant,  and,  maugre 
idolatry,  worships  the  grim  bust  of 
the  Scotch  Reformer,  stuck  in  a 
niche  by  his  door,  as  his  patron  saint 

What  a  book  is ''  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian  !"  Follow  in  this  book  the  Por- 
teous  mob,  and  you  have  every  house 
yet  standing,  from  St  Giles  down  to 
the  Grassmarket  These  made  the 
less  impression  on  me,  for  I  already 
knew,  and,  in  those  pages,  had  often 
looked  upon  them. 

On  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the 
prospects  from  the  Castle,  and  every 
other  elevation,  I  am  silent  for  the 
like  reason ;  the  same  graphic  pen, 
the  only  one  which  cduld  truly  image 
forth  such  scenery,  having  already 
made  most  of  them  familiar  to  all 
lovers  of  nature.  Alas!  that  her 
faithfulest  painter  should  have  for- 
sook his  honoured  function  to  play 
the  truant  in  far  off  sunny  lands ! 
Yet  so  it  is ! — The  weary  Magician 
has  cast  bis  wand  aside,  bequeathing, 
like  his  mighty  wizard  namesake,  his 
achievements  to  the  wonder  of  com- 
ing ages,  and  like  him,  too,  bearing 
to  the  unrevealing  silent  tomb,  the 
secret  of  the  spell  by  which  he 
wrought  his  wonders. 

Adieu,  dear  Thady,  yours  always, 
abroad  ot  at  lvom«)  d««^^  q>\vI^^> 

Madha^i  Hotel, 
April  \4tK,  \^^* 
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THS  CASTLE  OF  THE  ISLB  OF  BUOBN. 

Thb  traveller  who  looks  for  won-  FVenchmen  miserable^  would  alto" 
ders  alwJays  turns  bis  face  to  the  gether  extingaish  the  only  iatar- 
south.  There  he  first  finds  among  eourse  with  European  faces,  which 
the  Swiss  hills,  romance,  and  the  visits  his  sonl  with  a  recoliactioii  of 
Manz  de  vaches.  Still  onward  he  human  nature, 
finds  Roman  ruins,  Etruscan  frag-  The  more  profound  tivvellerpuihei 
ments,  the  dust  of  the  Scipios,  and  atiU  to  the  south ;  mounta  a  camel» 
the  living  Lazaroni.  Still  onward,  breakfastswiththeBashawof  Beafai; 
if  he  has  the  hardihood,  which  Ho-  is  robbed  by  the  miyesty  of  the  Mai^ 
race  professes  that  he  had  not,  he  dingoes;  is  bastinadoed,  flogged, 
throws  himself  and  his  curiosity  on  atarved  and  dungeoned,  by  a  relay  of 
boarda^(iro}kiro,re8t8onhisoarsin  kings,  at  every  five  miles,  until  he 
the  centre  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  readies  the  "empire  of  Timbuctoo;^ 
drinks  in  sea-air  and  sunshine,  dis-  finds,  as  usual,  that  there  is  no  eoH 
covers  that  the  sky  "  never  produced  pire ;  gets  a  cotqt  de  soleil;  finds  his 
such  a  sun  before,"  nor  the  breese  liver  Bulamizedy  bis  pulses  ia  the 
filled  his  organization  with  such  a  black  fever ;  lives  just  long  enough 
■liperfluity  of  aromas;  and  lingers  to  see  himself  robbed  to  l^e  Iwt 
there,  sketching  Vesuvius  in  his  port-  scrap  of  bis  journal  and  his  ward- 
folio,  recording  bis  raptures  in  his  robe,  and  thus  bequeathing  his  eir 
tablets,  or  describing  Uie  undescri-  ample  to  a  posterity  whom  he  is  sure 
bable,  until  he  catches  the  night  of  nnding  blockheads  enough  toemu- 
dew,  which,  to  a  novice,  is  as  fatal  late  his  d>surdity,  and  long  to  share 
as  a  cannon  shot;  or  is  carried  a  shred  of  his  fame, 
out  of  &e  bay  by  the  current  that  On  setting  out  upon  my  travels,  I 
insidiously  steals  round  Caprffia,  and  neither  looked  for  wonders,  nor 
finds  himself  at  once  in  breakers,  in  turned  my  horse's  head  to  the  south, 
the  dark,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  row-  My  way  was  to  the  north,  where 
boat  full  of  Algerines.  All  this  many  I  had  some  concerns  of  boUi  study 
a  Roman  lover  has  enjoyed  within  the  and  business  with  St  Petersburgh. 
course  of  his  first  Neapolitan  twelve  I  went  through  Mecklenburgh,  fa- 
hours;  and  all  this  he  may  enjoy  mous  for  the  best-humoured  peo- 
still,  notwithstanding  the  presence  pie  and  the  worst  highways  in  the 
of  General  Savary  and  his  French  world;  and  after  seemg  the  Sove- 
heroes  in  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Dey.  reign  Prince  and  the  other  curiosi- 
Piracy  is  too  native  to  the  Algerine,  ties  of  the  place,  I  followed  the  shore 
to  be  eradicated  by  even  the  vi^or-  oftlie  Bal tic, through  Pomerania,  and 
ous  surveillance  of  the  first  police  in  due  time  passed  through  Wismar, 
officer  of  Napoleon  himself.  The  renowned  for  the  best  beer  in  Ger- 
Algerines  still  launch  their  row-  many,  and  reached  Rostock,  equally 
boats,  sweep  across  the  glassy  Me-  renowned  for  having  the  woi-st ;  two 
diten*anean,  float  along  the  Italian  characteristics  which  go  a  prodi^ous 
shores,  and  carry  off  priests  and  prin-  length  in  the  land  of  the  Cimbri  and 
cesses  in  the  original  style.  Whether  Teu tones. 

the  French  braves  are  cognizant  of        But  Rostock  had  better  things  for 

this  revival  of  4he  national  habits,  is  me  than  its  beer.    I  there  found  my 

not  clear.    But  France  is  a  nation  excellent  friend,  Major  Von  Her- 

of  such  infinite  good -breeding,  that,  mand,  with  whom  I  had  made  half  a 

while   it  uniformly  respected   the  dozen  campaigns  in  the  Lichenstein 

manners  of  its  allies  in  America  too  hussars,  in  the  Napoleon  wars,  and 

much  to  prevent  them  from  roasting  who,    after    gaining   honours   and 

or  eating  each  other,  whenever  they  wounds  in  very  different  proportion, 

thought  proper,  we  can  scarcelycon-  had  retured  Major  from  the  service 

ceive  that  its  legislators,  who  still  ho-  of  Mars  to  matrimony,  and  was  now 

nourthe6lave^trad6,and  its  warriors,  husband  of  a  handsome  Mecklen- 

who  wither  in  the  fires  of  a  knd  of  bui^her,  and  father  of  a  litde  corpo- 

the  most  latoJenble  sunshine  and  rai's  guard  of  boys  and  ^irle. 
mercilcBs   ennui,    tftat  ever  node       My  o\dllB^oT^«^cova^^GQA'«r«i^ 
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soldierly  hospitality ;  butitwaseoon  the  Major.    "  He  received  a  letter 

clear  enough  that  the  household  was  by  an  odd-lookiug  courier  about  a 

in  some  state  of  confusion.    And  fortnight  ago,  and  from  that  time  he 

when  we  were  left  to  take  our  bottle  became  prodigiously  fond  of  staying 

of  Rhenish  after  supper,  the  story  at  home.    His  wife  at  length  urged 

came  out  in  the  shape  of  a  reluctant  him  out,  for  the  mere  benefit  of  a 

apology  for  the  necessity  of  leaving  morning's  shooting  in  the  fir  groves 

me  next  morning.    "  The  awkwarf  round  £e  town.    He  suffered  him- 

ness  of  this  breach  of  good  fellow-  self  to  be  persuaded;  took  his  gun 

ship  is  increased/'  said  he, ''  by  my  and  liis  dog,  and  from  that  time  to 

being  scarcely  able  to  say  where  I  this  no  soul  in  Rostock  has  seen  his 

am  going,  or  for  what  object.    But  face.    The  dog  came  duly  home,  the 

the  truth  is,. that  I  think  my  family  gun  was  found  in  the  wood,  but  the 

have  been  gros^  insulted  in  the  sportsman  was  gone.  We  were  about 

person  of  one  of  my  sisters  by  an  to  send  out  our  people  to  scour 

adventurer,  as  I  pronounce  him,  but  the  country,  but  the  knave,  not  to  be 

by  a  sort  of  angel  in  disguise,  as  all  deficient  m  politeness  to   the  last, 

Uie  women  here  have  resolved,  with  contrived,  how  I  know  not,  to  dis- 

one  voice,   including   my  unlucky  patch  a  letter  to  his  unfortunate  wife, 

sister,  who  took  him  for  better  for  ajpologizing,  with  the  grace  of  a  Ber- 

worse  a  year  ago,  and  who  will  now  Im  coiicomb,  for  the  delay  of  his  re- 

probably  have  time  enough  to  repent  turn,  stating  some  nonsense  about 

of  relying  on  the  plausible  tongue,  business,    &c.,    promising    that  he 

of  wluit  I  must  acknowledge  to  have  should  '  tlirow  himself  at  tier  feet  at 

been  a  very  showy  scoundrel."  the  earliest  opportunity,'  and  in  fact 

'<  Where  did  he  come  from  ?"  was  clapping  his  wings,  and  quitting  his 

my  question.  wife  and  the  country  for  life,  I  sup- 

**  Oh,  from  Berlin,  of  course,"  was  pose.  Tliere  is  tbefello w's  billet-doux. 

the  answer ;  "  all  our  Cupids  in  the  It  smells  so  confoundedly  of  perfumes 

nortli  come  from  the  German  Paris."  that  I  cannot  bear  to  touch  it.    See 

^  His  name  ?"-«-''  Steinfort— a  good  if  you  can  make  any  thing  more  of  it 

travelling  name.    He  gave  himself  than  we  can." 

out  for  a  Obtain  in  the  Zieten  bus-  His  note  was  produced;  it  had  a)l 

san;  knew  every  body  every  where —  the  guilt  of  the   perfumes   strong 

received  perpetual  letters  with  fine  upon  it;  but  it  was  an  eloquent,  and, 

names  on  them — talked  as  if  he  had  as  I  should  have  conceived,  a  stri- 

been  presented  in  every  court  of  kingly  sincere  performance.    It  was 

Europe-— spoke    half-a-dozen     Ian-  long,  and  seemed  to  have  been  writ- 

guages — fiadled,  fluted,  and  sang,  till  ten  under  great  depression  ofinind; 

be  drew  all  the  brains  out  of  the  wo-  but  there  was  evidently  some  story 

men's  heads;  and  when  he  led  my  in  the  matter  which  the  writer  had 

sister  to  church,  was  reported  to  not  the  power  to  disclose.    ''And 

have  left>  I  can't  tell  how  many  hun-  your  journey  is  to  find  tlie  letter- 

dreds  of  our  belles  in  a  state  of  de-  writer  ?"  I  asked.    **  I  know  of  no- 

■pair."  thing  else  to  be  done,"  was  the  an« 

**  But  how  went  on  the  matrimo-  swer.  "  On  gathering  up  a  few  scraps 

nial  year  ?"    I  asked. — "  Nothing  of  his  papers,  for  he  seems  to  have 

could  be  better,"  was  the  reply;"  all  spent  all  his  late  retired  hours  in 

adoration  for  the  first  month,  as  is  destroying    his    correspondence,  I 

tiie  etiquette.   Then  came  fondness ;  found  an  account  of  some  kind,  Swe- 

friendshlp  followed;  every  thing  was  dish,  with  the  Scania  postmark,  and 

done  with  the  regularity  of  a  master  to  Sweden  I  make  my  first  move- 

of  tiie  whole  ceremonial.  Then  came  ment,  though  probably  the  fellow  is 

paternity ;  a  new  revival  of  his  rap-  by  this   time  fighting,  fiddling,  or 

tares ;   never  was  father  fonder —  marrying,  among  the  heroes  and  he« 

never  was  infant  so  caressed — never  roincs  of  South  America." 

was  wife  so  worshipped.    It  must  For  my  part,  I  had  nothing  better 


tropbe — How  diitbey  occur  ?"  said    aa  aivy  w\i^T<i  ^W  \  \\vsA  SWi  ^^«a^^ 
/.— «  That  I  cm  scarcely  tell,"  said    tk\e  \>T\g)L\\.  ^^5i%  wv^  \«^^.  Ocv^^^  ^ 
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the  deserted  wife;  gallantry^  novel-  put  the  Major  in  tlid  centre,  tiie  dn^ 

ty,  and  old  friendship,  were  all.  en-  goons  in  the  rearguai'd^  aud  to«k 

gs^d  in  the  affair:  I  offered  to  ac?  upon  myself  the  parts  of  outpoit^ 

company  Von  Hermand ;   and^  niy  vidette,  general  paljol,  and .  junt?er- 

offer,  after  some  deprecatory  civili-  sal  purveyor.    In  this  campalgaiiig, 

ties,  was  accepted.  style  we  ranged  the  whole  coast: of 

Between  soldiers  who  have  stood  Swedish   Pomerania,  intending   to 

the  fire  of  a  French  battery  together,  make  our  next  incursion  into  the 

there  is  not  much  ceremony;  and  Prussian  part  of  the  province,  and 

the  hussar,  who  is  a  wild  man  by  then  regularly  proceeding  over  our 

Erofession,  and  sleeps  oftener  in  a  human  hunting-ground, 
usb  than  a  bed,  seldom  requires        From  time  to  time  we  hadre^ 
much  preparation.    Von  Hermand  ceived  some  of  those    encourage^ 
and  I  were  accordingly  on  horse-  ments  to  pursue  the  chase,  whid»> 
back  by  six  the  next  morning,  and,  though    the  most  frivolous ,  thiogs 
"ndth  a  pair  of  stout  valets,  if  not  imaginable  in  the  sight  of  coramoB 
very  accomplished  ones,  they  beinjg  reason,  yet,  to  men  embarked  in  any . 
old  dragoons  who  had  received  their  peculiar  pursuit,  always  seem  to  give 
discharge  and  retired  with  the  Ma-  such  prodigiously  solid  encourage^ 
jor,  we  galloped  off,  followed    by  ment  tor  gomg  on  and  continuing  to 
prayers,  sighs,  and  tears  enough  to  be  fooled.    We  seldom  attempted  to 
have  wafted  an  army  of  crusaders.  ^ive  a  hint  of  our  object  without 
Pomerania  is,  as  but  few  of  the  hnding  that  shewy  swindlers  were  a 
world  know,  excepting  the  Baltic  commodity  rife  in  the  coldest  cor« 
smugglers,  a  rough  country,  though  ners  of  thenorUi ;  nor  described  ouc 
as  flat  as  a  Tartar's  face ;  its  rough-  adventurei*,   without   hearing    that 
ness  consisting  in  roads  axle-deep ;  his  very  counterpai't  had  ^  passed 
in  a  most   prodigious  fertilitv^  of  through  the  town  the  night  before," 
thorns  and  thistles,  and  in,  I  think,  and  was  at  that  moment  supposed 
an  unrivalled  scorn  of  all  civility  to  be  sitting  at  breakfast,  dinner,  or 
among  its  people.    I  am  not  ultra-  supper,  at  some  village  within  tJie 
aristocrat,  but  heaven  defend  me  next  half  dozen  miles.    Of  couraey 
from  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping,  while  we  were  yet  novices,  on  these 
from  living  or  dying,  among  a  nation  occasions    we    put    spurs    to    our 
of  peasants !    After  having  tried  the  steeds,  and  had  the  simple  ad  van- 
towns,  from  Demmin  to  Usedom,  and  tage  of  the  exercise  for  our  trouble, 
being  half  starved  in  them  all,  our  It  was,  however,  a  season  in  which  a 
next  experiment  was  the  country,  gallop  across  a  wild  country  might 
Here  we  had  the  barbarism  of  man-  not  be  reckoned  among  the  severest 
ners,  united  to  the  barbarism  of  soli-  trials  of  human  philosophy.    It  was 
tude.     And  here  we    might   have  the  close  of  autumn;   and  the  last 
roved  till  the  great  day  which  finish-  days  of  autumn  in  the  north  are 
cs  all  things,  without  getting  a  civil  not  to  be  undervalued  beside  its 
word,  or  an  ounce  of  white  bread,  finest  and  fairest  hours  in  the  south. 
The  Major  was  beginning,  I  saw,  to  Even  the  weeds  put  on  their  robe 
be  rather  weary  of  the  adventure,  of  colours,  the  pines  and  thickets 
The  valets,  honest  fellows  as  they  were  regally  invested  with  gold  and 
were,  were  all  but  in  a  state  of  mu-  piuple,  and  the  skies   were  all  in 
tiny ;  nothing  but  my  military  adroit-  grand  gala.    The  Baltic  is  but  a  sal  t 
ness  in  supplying  them  with  double  water  lake  at  best,  and  in  its  days 
rations  of  tobacco,  on  the  first  symp-  undisturbed  by  Odin  and  his  chariot 
toms  of  discoiitent,  could  have  pre-  of  the  whirlwind,  is  as  fine  a  mirror 
vented  them  from  dropping  the  reins  for  the  sunsets  and  evening  stars  of 
on  their   chargers'  necks ;    which  the  Pole,  as  the  waters  of  Italy  for 
would,  in  that  case,  have  inevitably  the  hanging  forest  and  the  cluster* 
turned  thdr  heads  home.    But  what  ing  vineyard. 
German,  from  the  Tyrol  to  Holstein,  ^   Nature,  rich,  lovely,  and  luscious, 
could  ever  resist  tobacco^  the  nation-  in  the  south,  is  calm,  solemn,  and 
al  ambrosia,  the  original  temptation,  superb  in  the  north;  but,  like  the 
of  the  German  Eve  r    They  follow-  fair  sex,  she  is  fair  every  where :  and 
ed/  I  drew  up  our  order  of  march^  the  eye  must  be  singularly  dim  that 
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woald'not  bow   to  ber   autumnal  found  on  the  shores  of  this  sandy 

beauty,  even  on  the  shores  of  Pome-  annlet  of  the  brown  Baltic.    I  bc- 

ranili^  ■:  gan  fully  to  coincide  in  the  log^ic  of 

But  <m6  of  thosf^  loveliest  of  even-  the  Major,  and  to  think  with  a  iond- 

ings  exhibited  the  caprice  of  beauty ;  ncss  fatal  to  heroism  of  all  kinds,  of 


a  breesB,  soft;  as  ever  breathed  in 
Plaphos, '  suddenly  swelled  into  a 
gale ;  elouds  that  lay  floating  on  the 
west  in  pavilions  of  vermeil  and 
violet,   suddenly  congregated   into 


the  delights  of  a  fireside,  a  supper 
to  eat,  and  a  bed  to  lie  on. 

While  I  was  soliloquizing  on  this 
vexatious  contrast,  one  of  our  valets, 
whose  horse  had  probably  grown 


pillars  of  rolling  smoke,  mountains    tired  of  his  rider's  grumblings  or  his 
of  conflagrBtions,  and   chaoses   of    tobacco,  dropped  him  over  his  ears 


flame,  wind,  vroter,  and  thunder- 
bolts. The  trumpet  of  Odin  was 
sounded  over  the  horizon,  and  all 
his  wfndy  legions  came  flocking  on 
all  their  watery  wings.  We  were 
dreoched  in  a  moment ;  our  horses 
reared,  groaned,  and  ran  wherever 
it  liked  them  best ;  mutiny  was  again 
in  the  camp,  and  the  Major  gravely 
declared  his   thorough    conviction 


into  a  streamlet,  now  swelled  to  a 
torrent,  which  rolled  into  the  sea. 
The  old  dragoon  rolled  with  it,  and 
had  nearly  found  a  fatal  result  from 
adopting  the  old  courtier  policy  of 
following  the  stream.  Through  all 
the  howlmg  of  the  tempest  we  heard 
his  roar  for  help,  or  for  the  loss  of 
his  pipe,  I  forget  which ;  the  meer- 
schaum being  in  all  probability  as 


that  swindler-catching  was   out  of    dear  to  his  Keyserslautern  soul  as 
his  department    But,  nowever  wise    any  part  of  his  configuration.    We 


lost  sj^ht  of  him  for  a  moment ;  till, 
by  a  flash  of  the  blue  flame  that  was 
darting  about  us  in  a  thousand  spiky 
fantasies,  we  saw  him  and  his  horse 
climbing  up  the  opposite  bank ;  and 
heard  him,  in  another  moment,  cry- 
ing out  that  he  saw  a  light  in  a  hut, 
but  how  many  leagues  off  he  could 
not  venture  to  guess*  The  news,  so 
Hoff,*  m  which  nothing  but  an  oys-    far  as  it  went,  was  cheering.    We  all 


the  determination  might  be  for  >the 
future,  the  only  thing  worth  think- 
ing of  for  the  present  was,  where  to 
find  a  roof  for  ourselves  and  our 
horses.  . 

No  spot  in  the  province  could 
hare  been  worse  calculated  to  give 
a  man  comfort  in  a  storm.  We  were 
riding  along  the  shore  of  the  Kleine 


ter  could  live,  and  nothing  but  an 
otter  could  find  a  place  to  hide  its 
head.  As  far  as  the  eye  reached 
landward  was  weed,  yellow,  blue, 
and  green,  perfectly  picturesque, 
but  the  picturesque  unbroken  by 
any  vestige  of  the  dwelling  of  man. 
Seaward,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
horizon,  all  was  a  bed  of  dim- 
coloured  billows,  rolling  and  tossing 
before  a  tough  and  rough  north- 
wester. The  earth  was  a  deluge, 
and  the  sky  was  a  reservoir  from 


plunged  into  the  stream,  found  it 
fordablo,  saw  the  light,  and  push- 
ed our  tired  steeds  gallantly  through 
moss  and  mire,  towards  this  new  har- 
binger of  bed  and  board. 

The  hut  turned  out  to  be  a  kind 
of  country  inn,  or  large  farm-house ; 
and  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the 
blaze  through  the  windows,  which 
gave  signs  of  a  good  fire  in  ^he  kitch- 
en, and  the  roar  of  song  and  laughter 
that  echoed  along  this  wiJidy  wilder- 
ness, we  had  fallen  in  with  some 


which   the  deluge  poured.    Night,    place  of  remarkably  festive  entertain- 


too,  fell  rapidly.  The  good  old 
times  when  we  should  have  wrap- 
ped ourselves  op  in  our  cloaks, 
kindled  the  first  tree  we  met,  roast- 
ed Uie  first  sheep,  and  lain  down 
beside  our  chargers  to  sleep  out  the 
night,  till  sunshine  or  an  enemy's 
shot  broke  our  slumbers,  were  pass- 
ed away.  The  excitement  of  cam- 
paigning,—and  there  is  no  excitement 


ment  in  a  remarkably  festive  time. 
The  prospect  cheered  us  infinitely, 
and  the  Major  fairly  outstijpped  me 
in  a  race  lor  the  door,  ifut  there 
our  charge  Was  brought  to  a  full 
stop ; — the  entrance  was  as  fast  shut 
up  as  the  dungeon  of  Spandau,  The 
Major  knocked,  all  in  vain ;  vocife- 
rated, equally  in  vain ;  threatened  to 


^ ,    break  every  casement  in.  the  house, 

on  eartl^'that  can  be  its  equal  for  ma^  still  in  vain  j  swore  by  the  shade  of 

king  men  forget  every  thmg  of  per-  Marshal  Daun,  «Xkd  \\v^  V^^^dx^  ^1  "^^^^ 

aontd  anBopuice,-^wnB  not  to  be  Grand  Tut\c>  ^c^'aW^  Vci  n^^i\  ^sa^^ 
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at  length,  like  all  pnzsled  generale, 
had  no  alternative  for  it  but  to  hold 
a  council  of  war.  The  very  name 
ie,  in  all  instances,  but  another  word 
for  despair;  and  though  the  two  dra- 
goons were  invited  to  the  council, 
the  only  expedient  that  our  united 
wisdofn  could  devise,  was  either  to 
storm  the  house,  to  set  it  on  fire,  or 
to  ride  away  and  take  the  chances 
of  Uie  world,  which  probably  meant, 
being  drowned  in  some  quagmire,  or 
beaten  to  pieces  by  some  falling  fo* 
rest,  before  the  next  half  hour. 

I  confess  I  heard  this  decision  whh 
more  repugnance  than  became  due 
notions  of  military  obedience;  and 
the  prospect  of  quitting  this  world, 
when  I  had  got  three  months'  leave 
from  the  parades  and  patrol ings  of 
garrison  life,  of  all  lives  the  most 
tiresome,  or  of  cutting  short  the  vow 
that  I  had  made,  of  spending  that 
night  in  particular  over  a  good  fire 
aud  a  better  bottle,  made  me  a  re- 
volter  at  once,  I  accordingly,  in  my 
character  of  vidette,  lingered  a  few 
hundred  paces  behind  our  retreating 
force,  and  pondered  on  the  possibi- 
lities of  finding  the  bed  and  the  bot- 
tle after  all.  One  of  the  oddities  of 
the  affair  was,  that  tiie  moment  of 
our  knocking  at  the  inexorable  door, 
seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  sudden 
mortality  on  all  within.  It  was  the 
knock  of  death,  and  the  Major  the 
ministering  angel.  Every  sound  had 
sunk  at  once — every  light  had  per- 
ished; there  was  neither  song  nor 
shout,  fire  nor  candle,  in  the  tene- 
ment; and  the  suddenness  of  the 
change  from  boisterous  merriment 
to  silence  worthy  of  an  assembly  of 
mummies,  had  undoubtedly  been 
among  the  more  secret  motives 
which  moved  our  two  dragoons  to 
acquiesce  so  submissively  in  the  or- 
der for  bivouacking  on  tiie  moor. 
Fond  as  the  German  is,  whether  sol- 
dier or  citizen,  of  the  good  tilings  of 
this  world,  he  is  not  disposed  to  buy 
them  at  more  than  their  viJue.  He 
will  venture  his  brains  against  a  bat- 
tery, for  the  buttons  of  the  artillery- 
man that  points  tiie  guns  at  him ;  he 
will  run  the  chance  of  the  rope  in 
the  most  friendly  country,  for  a  pul- 
let ;  but  he  will  have  noting  to  do 
witJi  skirmishers  recmitad  from  the 
world  of  ghosts.  The  &e  impree- 
BioB  OB  OUT  valetB  wbb,  that  the  wm« 
/ard  waa  some  outpost  of  Beelze- 


bub, and  that  it  was  not  in  tfaeir  or- 
ders to  attack  any  of  hia  pickats. 
Von  Hermand  himself,  though  as 
brave  as  his  own  sword,  had  seemed 
particularly  struck  with  the  extfaor- 
dinary  change  from  Bafchaaalianism 
to  dumbness;  and  his  philosophy, 
for  the  time,  was  evidently  not  of  a 
very  different  altitude  from  that  of 
the  dragoon  school.  However,  while 
I  gazed  on  the  mansion,  I  perceived 
a  renewed  twinkle  through  one  of 
the  shutters ;  the  view  considerably 
cheered  the  gloominess  ^f  my  spe- 
culations, and  taking  post  in  aUenee 
under  a  projection  of  the  wall,  I 
drew  liie  reins  tight,  and  waited  for 
further  developements.  Presenlly 
the  shutter  opened  a  littie  more  wid^ 
ly ;  and  this  was  soon  after  followed 
by  the  projection  of  a  head  and  neck. 
As  I  was  still  in  my  saddle,  I  was 
just  on  the  elevation  whieh  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  seizing  both  the 
head  and  the  opportunity.  I  did 
both,  and,  notwithstanding  a  vigorous 
struggle,  held  fast  my  prize.  We 
were  pretty  evenly  matched^  for  the 
prisoner,  though  meagre,  was  tall 
and  bony,  and  his  fixed  position  gave 
him  a  manifest  advantage  over  my 
moving  one.  My  horse,  too,  soon 
began  to  make  himself  a  party  in 
the  melee,  and  in  another  moment  I 
should  have  been  hanging  in  mid 
air ;  when  perceiving  I  nad  lost  one 
chance  for  victory,  1  plucked  out. a 
pistol,  and  ordered  my  captive  to 
surrender  without  loss  of  time.  Whe- 
ther the  result  would  have  been  that 
I  should  have  shot  him,  or  he  hanged 
me,  was  still  unsettled,  until  another 
party  was  involved,  to  which  sol- 
diers and  philosophers  alike  lay 
down  their  arms. 

Roused,  1  presume,  by  my  most 
solemn  protestations  that  I  should 
fire,  a  form  rushed  out  of  the  cham- 
ber nearest  the  casement  in  an  in- 
stant, and  implored  mercy  for  ''  her 
dear  uncle."  Feeble  as  the  light 
was,  1  could  discover  that  the  sup- 
plicant was  an  uncommonly  pretty 
creature,  who  spoke  German  with 
the  purest  accent  of  Saxony,  had  the 
bluest  eyes  shaded  with  tiie  most 
luxuriant  auburn  curls,  and  that  I 
should  be  a  monster  of  the  blackest 
dye  to  witiistand  her  opinion  on  any 
subject  under  the  stars.  I  instantly 
released  my  prisoner,  leaving  it  to 
bis  boncwir  «dA  iflae  XwVy^  ^^^\y&!^v^^ 


isad.] 
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vtellMr  it  were  becoming  that  a  boU 
dier  of  the  Zieten  should  be  left  to 
die  mpperlen  on  auch  a  tremendouB 
nighk 

The  uBole  was  still  disposed  to  be 
sullen  enouffbi  but  the  niece  was 
still  irresismle;  and  whether  she 
thou|^  that  there  might  be  some 
variety  in  the  news  of  the  world, 
which  might  be  brought  even  by  me, 
or  moved  by  the  compassion  that 
belongs  to  the  whole  sex,  but  which 
I  have  found  at  b\\  times  especially 
vivid  in  proportion  to  their  beauty, 
she  at  lei^prth  prevailed  on  the  dear- 
eat  of  unSesy  and  most  reluctant  of 
landlords,  to  unbar  his  doors,  and 
give  ne  shelter  for  the  night.  But 
now  a  fresh  cause  of  parley  arose. 
I  demanded  quarters  for  the  whole 
party.  The  commandant  of  the  gar- 
rison would  allow  entrance  to  none 
but  the  atOuskiiu;  force.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  lac^  prevented  a  re- 
turn to  hoetUities  on  my  side.  But 
the  Huor,  either  more  unsuscepti- 
ble of  the  deforence  due  to  the  finest 
of  blue  eyes,  imd  the  most  luxuriant 
of  auburn  curls,  or  infuriated  by 
bodOy  fear  of  being  starved  or  drov^^- 
ed  in  the  course  of  the  night,  made 
•  rush  at  the  half-opened  gate,  car- 
ried it  in  full  charge  with  Uie  force 
of  a  petard,  and  w«s  master  of  the 
place  before  a  preliminary  syllable 
oeuld  announce  his  appearance  and 
poasessicm. 

We  were  ushered  into  an  apart- 
nient»  or  rather  ushered  ourselvep, 
for  ceremony  was  at  an  end.  But 
where  were  the  jovial  fellows  who 
had  made  the  desert  ring ;  and  where 
was  the  supper  that  had  inspired 
them  with  such  festivity  ?  Or  were 
thev  indeed  spectres,  and  the  uncle 
of  the  fairest  of  nieces  but  the  magi- 
cian who  called  them  up  to  their 
revels,  and  sent  them  down  again  to 
the  place  from  which  they  came? 
The  house  looked  the  very  dwelling 
of  loneliness.  There  was  not  a  ves- 
tige of  the  long  table,  where  we  had 
fancied  that  some  score  of  smug- 
fliers,  or  bandits,  must  have  been 
drinldng  their  deep  potations  of 
Bhein-wine  or  Mecklenburg  beer. 
A  dying  brand  or  two  were  in  the 
ftre-place,  a  crazy  table  lay  in  a  cor- 
ner, a  few  stools  were  scattered 
through  the  room ;  there  was  fumi- 
twr»  eaaagb  for  a  ghost,  but  no 
.ararai*    We  began  to  fear  that  our 


supper  would  be  on  the  same  ghost- 
ly scale.  But  the  entrance  of  the 
Zvngfrau,  basket  in  hand,  happily 
relieved  us  from  this  share  of  the 
catastrophe.  Bread,  some  fragments 
of  one  of  the  sheep  that  graced  the 
weeds  of  the  moor,  and  a  couple  of 
flasks  of  tolerable  wine,  which  seem- 
ed to  constitute  the  family  cellar, 
stood  between  us  and  death  by  far 
mine  for  the  time ;  and  the  Major, 
in  his  exultation,  panegyrized  my 
capture  of  the  fortress  as  an  exploit 
worthy  to  eclipse  half  the  coups-dc' 
mainy  from  the  storm  of  the  lines  of 
Weissemburg  to  tlie  assault  of  Smo- 
lensko. 

As  the  flasks  went  their  rounds, 
and  the  brands  blazed,  both  essen- 
tial to  the  recovery  of  our  good-hu- 
mour, we  began  to  enquire  into  the 
causes  which  could  have  fixed  any 
human  being  in  so  uopalateable  a 
spot.  But  the  hermit  was  superior 
to  all  hints ;  and  we  were  at  length 
forced  to  try  the  simpler  mode  of  di- 
rect questioning.  "  The  Btars,"  was  at 
lengtii  the  wild  answer.  Von  Her- 
mand  and  I  glanced  at  each  other ; 
and  I  could  see  in  the  Major's  face 
that  the  solemnity  of  tone  in  which 
this  was  pronounced,  was  not  lost 
upon  my  gallant,  but  very  spectre- 
hating  friend.  I  burst  into  an  invo- 
luntary laugh.  The  grim  lord  of  the 
mansion  turned  his  eye  on  me ;  and 
whether  it  was  the  illusion  of  the 
moment,  or  that  some  strange  lustre 
shot  from  it,  the  emanation  of  an 
inflamed  mind,  I  think  that  I  never 
saw  an  eye  so  difiicult  to  sustain. 

*'  Yes,  the  stars  V*  exclaimed  the 
enthusiast  **  You,  and  beings  like 
you,  the  children  of  cla^,  untaught 
the  sublime  mysteries  of  these  glo- 
rious lights,  scoff  at  their  science; 
but  it  is  true,  proudly,  splendidly 
true,  though  it  be  hid  in  clouds  and 
the  veil  of  impenetrable  darkness  to 
the  eyes  of  tlie  multitude." 

The  energy  witli  which  he  poured 
out  this  tirade,  gave,  it  must  be  own- 
ed, a  singular  force  to  his  counte- 
nance. His  features,  which  had  been 
hitherto  dim  and  withered,  now 
seemed  to  fill  out,  and  shape  into  an 
expression,  which  was  all  but  over* 
powering,  and  at  last  had  the  look  of 
singular  mental  vigour.  His  voice 
had  lost  its  hoUownea%,  U  nr^s^  "^sssr 
poweirfvi  «nA  in^  ^c^xosa^*    ^^mX 
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thiisiafim,  let  the  subject  be  wliat  it 
may.  The  wine,  too,  or  the  time, 
for  it  was  now  fully  the  witches' 
hour,  or  the  natural  excitement  of 
finding  that  he  had  human  beings  to 
listen  to  him,  and  possibly  to  be  con- 
verted into  stargazers  l&e  himself, 
increased  his  animation,  and  we 
found  in  this  wild  man  of  the  woods 
a  highly  informed,  though  undoubt- 
edly an  extremely  eccentric  compa- 
nion for  the  hour. 

Our  flasks  were  already  traver- 
sing the  table  with  a  much  lighter 
freight,  than  when  we  began  disbur- 
dening them ;  perhaps  some  glances 
exchanged  between  Von  Hermand 
and  myself,  certainly  less  in  regret 
for  the  low  state  of  the  Rhenish, 
than  for  the  omen  which  it  gave, 
and  our  breaking  up  for  the  night, 
caught  the  astrologer's  eye  in  the 
midst  of  a  harangue  mixed  of  all 
sorts  of  topics,  from  the  discovery  of 
the  longitude  to  the  length  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba's  slipper;  or  the 
etiquette  of  the  court  of  Vienna  at 
the  last  imperial  birth-day.  A  touch 
on  a  bell  conjured  up  another  flask 
without  delay ;  but  not  self-moved, 
but  brought  in  by  what,  in  my  poetic 
days,  I  should  have  dreamed  into  a 
sylph,  or  a  fairy  princess.  It  was  a 
pretty  being,  dressed  in  some  wild 
but  uncommonly  picturesque  cos- 
tume, with  a  wreath  of  lilies,  or 
white  roses,  or  some  such  pretty  em- 
blem of  her  own  innocence,  in  her 
ringlets,  a  light  veil  floating  behind, 
an  embroidered  girdle  round  her 
slender  waist,  and  youth,  beauty, 
and  archness  enough  in  her  coun- 
tenance to  have  made  Socrates  him- 
self mariy  a  second  times'  She  came 
in  with  a  solemn  step,  and  singing, 
in  a  sweet  voice,  but  scarcely  above 
a  whisper,  the  Incantation  from 
Faust.  Her  sparkling  eye  was  suffi- 
ciently at  war  with  the  gravity  of  the 
strain ;  but  the  pantomime  was  too 
gracefiil  for  us  to  disturb  it.  She 
made  an  obeisance  to  the  table  and 
the  guests,  then  turned  to  the  astro- 
loger, and,  with  a  bending  of  fore- 
head worthy  of  on  attenoant  spirit 
to  the  Lord  of  Solomon^s  seal,  paid 
lier  homage,  and  instantly  glided  out 
of  the  room.  The  whole  movement 
was  too  expeditiously  over  for  us 
to  have  the  power  of  doins^  any  thing 
but  looking  and  wourdeniig,  what* 
ever  might  bare  batti  ourwii^  to 


secure  the  sylph  as  lan  ornslniebt^ 
our  board.  There  was  BOiiie^Uto 
too  visionary  in  the  entire,' W'ltifttS 
us  in  the  ordinary  stat^  of  hMiM 
hussars  over  the  table ;  andf  I  an^tiot 
sure  that  Von  Hermand,  to  thiiffiotrr, 
is  perfectly  satisficSd  that  the  niilh 
flask-bearer  was  not  a  creator^  df 
the  elements,  made  for  the  oeci^Sto 
by  a  whirl  of  the  magician's  wand.  ' 

However,  when  the  first  surprise 
was  over,  I  ventured  to  ask,  Whe- 
ther our  landlord  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  many  such  attendants 
in  his  establishment.  But  the  ques^ 
tion  was  too  late ;  he  was  absorbed 
in  higher  fantasies.  He  had  thrown 
open  one  of  the  casements,  and  #at 
gazing  with  a  pair  of  eyes  that  flasfr* 
ed  with  either  frenzy  or  inspiration 
on  the  face  of  the  night.  Hie  storm 
had  passed  off,  or  lived  only  in  the 
deep  murmurs  that  told,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  thunder-clouds  that 
floated  away  over  the  Baltic.  The 
air  breathed  in  deliciously  coot,  and 
with  the  living  freshness  and  frag- 
rance of  the  wild  plants  after  rain ; 
but  the  heavens  wore  the  true  pomp 
of  the  scene ;  the  clouds  and  mists 
had  been  swept  away  alike,  and  the 
skies  were  like  a  Turkish  beauty 
that  had  suddenly  dropt  her  veil  to 
enamour  the  daring  gazer.  Beauti- 
ful at  all  times,  they  were  more  beau- 
tiful still  from  their  sudden  <li6^y 
after  such  an  envelopement.  The 
whole  horizon  was  one  splendour, — 
planet  and  fixed  star  burned  side  by 
side  in  every  coloured  brilliancy,  and 
the  meteors  of  the  north  flashed  and 
darted  among  them,  like  showers  of 
gigantic  pearls  and  rubies.  The 
astrologer  continued  gazing,  as  if 
his  eccentric  soul  was  in  his  gaze ; 
then  dropping  on  one  knee,  and  lift- 
ing his  hands  to  their  highest  stretch, 
he  burst  into  a  long  invocation  of 
Sirius,  Aldeboran,  and  the  hundred 
other  presidencies  of  the  hemisphere, 
into  whose  names  my  inferior  science 
could  not  presume  to  follow  him. 

**  There,"  said  he,  in  atone  of  ge- 
nuine adoration ;  "  there,  ride  on  in 
your  fiery  cars,  ye  kings  of  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  !  Abused  as  your 
mighty  science  long  has  been  to  the 
purposes  of  base  artifice,  of  low  illu- 
sion, of  popular  folly,  ye  ride  on  still 
unstained,  still  the  sovereigns  of  the 
hicb  thins^  of  «tAi^lce«  But  thA  time 
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ready  no  longer  insulted  by  being  that  wraps  the  man  and  the  mind,  and, 

supposed  the  arbiters  of  the  trifling  after  a  few  years  of  doubt  and  difii- 

fJAt^s  of  individuals.  The  age  of  supers  culty»  of  thankless  toil,  and  feverisli 

atition  is  past ;  the  age  of  science  is  trouble,  consigns  him  to  the  bed, 

come.    X  e  bear  in  your  courses  the  where  he  Ues  down  with  the  worm  ? 

niessage  of  the  King  of  All  through  But  what  is  he  without  futurity  ?  but 

ail  his  dominions.    Ye  write  in  let*  what  is  he  not  with  futurity?    And 

ters  to  be  read  only  by  the  favoured  there  is  the  book  in  which  Uie  golden 

sons  of  philosophy,  the  solemn  events  words  of  all  time  to  come  are  regis- 

by  which  thrones  m*e  raised  or  sub-  tered  by  the  hand  that  holds  the  uni- 

verted;  by  which  the  armies  of  the  versal  sceptre.    Yes,"  he  exclaim- 

oppressea  are  created  out  of  the  ed  with  still  wilder  solemnity,  "  if 

dusty  and  the  ai*mies  of  the  oppressor  man  will  know  what  is  to  be  known, 

are  turned  into  the  grave.  Even  now  let  him  seek  it,  not  in  the  impure 

the  hour  is  striking  in  the  turrets  of  and  frail  records  of  human  intellect, 

that  temple,  whose  foundations  ai*e  but   in   the  imperishable   page  of 

as  deep  as  the  centre,  and  whose  Heaven.    Let  bun  read  the  volume 

pinnacles  sparkle   in  the  heavens,  written  from  all  eternity,  living  with 

the    temple    of   Virtue,    Holiness,  splendour  and  instinct  with  wisdom. 

Strength,  and  Freedom."  Let  him  worship  the  astral  spirits. 

Von  Hermand  and  I  involuntarily  whose   form    is   intelligence,    and 

exchanged  looks  at  these  words.  We  whose  essence  is  truth.    If  all  be  a 

had  heard  something  like  them  be-  dream,  is  this  not  a  dream  worth  all 

fore ;  and  the  editors  of  certain  of  the  waking  knowledge  of  earth  ?.    Is 

our  northern  journals  had  been  sent  it  nothing  to  see  ^he  spints  of  tliose 

to  study  them,  for  the  benefit  of  pos-  mighty  orbs  each  throned  on  his  own 

terity,  behind  the  bai's  of  Spandau  sphere,  and  through  that  eternal  day, 

and  Magdeburgh.   Were  we  m  com-  which  is  not  measured  by  sun  or 

pany  with  a  madman  or  an  impos-  shade,    flooding    the    surrounding 

tor?    with  a  regular  illumine  or  a  heavenswith  light,  sending  the  higher 

professional  spy  ?  was  our  voyage  to  summons  of  uncreated  wisdom  from 

end  in  beinff  astrologers,  or  in  trying  world  to  world,  penetrating  the  infi- 

the  atmosphere  of  a  Prussian  dun-  nite  kingdom  of  space  witli  their 

geon?  own  essence,  whicli  is  light,  and 

By  tlie  instinct  that  belongs  to  pouring  out  their  knowledge  through 

every  man  who  has  no  appetite  for  dll  sentient  things,  which  is  joy  ?   If 

writing  a  second  part  of  the  Me-  this  be  a  crime,  is  it  not  worthy  to 

moil's  of  Trenck,  we  made  up  our  be  the  crime  and  ambition  of  angels  I 

minds  to  be  as  silent  as  we  could,  if  it  be  a  virtue,  is  it  not  the  fitting 

and  choose  another  billet  for  our  employment  of  the  soul  made  for 

next  night,  let  the  Kleinc  Haff  rage  immortality !" 
as  it  may.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  evidently 

But  tlie  astrologer  was  in  the  full  exhausted  by  the  ardour  of  his  con- 
flight  of  his  science  still.  "  Divine  templations.  Neither  of  us  felt  much 
Regent  of  Kebir  I"  he  exclaimed,  inclined  to  interrupt  him.  Von  Her- 
wiui  his  tliln  and  quivering  finger  mand  was  already  half  a  convert,  and 
pointing  to  a  star  of  the  first  magni-  as  for  me  I  was  at  least  amused  by 
tude,  that  blazed  in  the  front  of  the  the  wild  animation  of  the  orator.  A 
host,  '*  thou  knowest  in  what  the  brilliant  globe  that  shot  across  the 
throes  and  troubles  of  the  earth  will  horizon,  suddenly  rekindled  all  his 
end ;  pour  some  of  thy  effulgence  enthusiasm.  "  There,"  he  exclaimed, 
on  the  soul  of  him  who  now  pros-  **  is  one  of  the  astral  messengers  fly- 
trates  himself  in  all  humility  before  ing  witli  the  speed  of  light  to  some 
thy  immortal  knowledge  I"  world  whose    distance   is  unmea- 

He  stooped  his  forehead  to  the  sured  and  immeasurable  by  mort^ 
ground,  and  remained  there,  like  a  numbers.  Height  and  depth,  space 
Persiim,  worshipping.  Then  sud-  and  time,  to  its  powers  are  alike  no- 
denly  springing  on  his  feet,  and  idling;  it  rushes  by  the  gates  of  pa- 
taking  a  hand  of  each,  he  led  us  r^ise,  hearing  the  hymns  of  the 
to  the  casement.  "  What  k  this  blest;  it  rush^\\)lSQ\^gcL^k^\svY^^^<^ 
woHd,*'  said  he,  **  but  a  mist^  a  fleet*  domimon.  ol  \\^\  vgi£  ^^\&:^«»ii^^^>».^ 
h^  cloud,  a  gatheriog  of  darknessi  veyVag  t\tQ  YlQi!i.^^i^^9GiaX^^^^  ^"^^^^ 
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hour  fldmmon  up  beneath  the  crea-  for  it  broufi;ht  in  the  head  and  Che 
ting  hand ;  it  ruBhes  by  the  gatea  of  heart  together,  and  two  more  ^li- 
the kingdom  ai  evil  and  woe,  listen-  zling  counsellors  nerer  embroiled  a 
ing  to  the  echoes  of  punishment  that  question  in  any  court  of  Teutchland. 
would  throw  all  but  its  essential  I  had  even  begun  to  imagine  tbil 
glory  into  eclipse;  still  it  speeds  on-  I  saw  the  bluest  eyes  in  the  world 
ward,  bearing  the  mandate  of  Omni-  twinkling  through  the  many  crevliies  - 
potence  to  the  nations  of  eternity  I*'  of  the  wam8cot,and  that  I  heard  aweet 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  imme-  accents,  which,  though  the  meteit 
diately  on  the  departure  of  the  me-  whispers,  I  should  have  sworn  to 
teor  below  the  horizon,  double  dark-  in  any  breathing  of  rose  and  balm 
ness  fell,  the  storm  howled  across  bowers  in  Christendom, 
the  Kleine  Haff;  the  soft  air  came  But  Von  Hermand  had  his  senses 
impregnated  with  the  powerful  more  about  him,  and  he  brooght  me 
smells  of  all  thinffs  belonging  to  the  to  mine,  by  the  undeniable  obserta- 
sea;  thunder  agsun  bellowed,  light-  tion,  that  our  week's  tour  had  pro- 
ning  swept  in  trains  of  yeUow  and  duced  nothing  in  the  way  of  dia^ 
scarlet  across  the  sky;  the  pomp  of  covery  of  the  object  of  our  pursuit; 
the  stars  was  lost  in  tenfold  cloud,  that  all  we  had  hitherto  reaped  from 
and  the  Astrologer's  night  was  utter-  it  was  a  great  deal  of  hara  riding, 
ly  at  an  end.  The  meteor  had  been  hard  language,  and  hard  living ;  that 
the  parting  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  even  thfe  hospitality  of  the  Astrolo- 
the  glory  had  departed  with  it.  The  ger,  whether  he  were  veritable  star- 
Astrologer  stood  for  a  while  gazing,  gazer  or  actual  spy,  whether  mad 
half  in  despondency,  and  half  m  magician  or  established  smuggler, 
homage,  on  the  closing  of  the  gates  of  was  not  altogether  sufficient  to  atone 
his  temple.  Then,  suddenly  turning  for  the  thorough  taste  of  the  Pome- 
from  the  casement,  made  us  a  pro*  ranian  climate  which  that  night  had 
found  bow,  and  with  a  gesture  to-  supplied ;  that  winter  was  coming 
wards  the  door  of  an  apartment,  by  on ;  that  we  might  be  robbed,  or  sho^ 
which  we  presumed  he  intimated  our  with  complete  impunity,  in  any  five 
quarters  for  the  night,  solemnly,  and  hundred  yards  of  the  whole  pro- 
without  a  word,  stalked  from  the  vince;  that  we  had  been  saved  to- 
room.  night  from  famine  by  little  short  of 

It  might  not  be  true  to  say,  that  all  miracle ;  and  that  he  would  be  safe  in 

this  performance  had  produced  any  betting  his  three  chai^gers,  dragoons 

very   permanent   impression  upon  and  all,  that  we  shoula  not  find  three 

either  of  us ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  more  such  flasks  of  good  sound  hock 

say  that  we  did  not  feel  very  differ-  within  the  borders  of  the  princi- 

ently  disposed  vtdth  reference  to  both  pality. 

the  mansion  and  its  lord,  from  any  To  this  logic  I  had  nothing  to  an- 
thing  that  we  had  expected  to  feel  swer.  My  hopes  of  catching  the  jgal- 
when  we  entered.  We  lingered  for  lant  fugitive  had  not  been  aroent 
some  time  in  the  room,  not  quite  sa-  from  the  beginning ;  I  had  seen  full 
tisfied  as  to  the  incivility  of  our  ha«  as  much  of  the  Fomeranian  land- 
vinff  originally  taken  the  house  by  as-  scape  as  I  ever  desired  to  see ;  and  I 
sault,  and  as  little  satisfied  as  to  the  acknowledged  that  I  thought  the 
actual  character  of  our  entertainer,  wisest  act  of  both  would  be  to  make 
though  he  was  evidently  a  man  of  our  way  back  to  Rostock  by  the  short- 
polished  life,  of  certain  attainments,  est  road. 

and  of  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  When  men  have  little  to  talk  about 
The  little  sylph,  too,  ran  in  my  head  they  generally  talk  the  longest,  and 
— I  was  then  five-and-twenty — and  I  we  examinea  the  bearings  of  the 
felt  some  curiosity  to  know  whether  question  with  such  deliberation,  that 
she  and  the  lovely  niece  were  one,  the  only  sound  audible  in  the  man- 
or a  pair  of  beneficent  genii,  or  a  sion  was  the  snoring  of  the  two  dra- 
part  of  a  tribe  of  those  pretty  phan-  goons.  The  Major  at  length  moved 
toms  which  the  master  of  the  spell  an  adjournment  of  the  debate  till 
had  the  power  of  calling  from  the  breakfast,  if  we  should  be  fortunate 
clouds  or  the  waters  at  wll},  to  hand  enough  to  find  any  thing  of  the  kind 
^/o?  AIs  sherbet  The  thought  was  in  tb\a  Yvon&c  of  mooti«\Aii^.  "^  Ot^^ 
of  tbe  very  tmture  to  perploz  onei  thing,  ^owexerj*  ^«\^  "V,  ^'  \*  *^v^^« 
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We  turn  our  horses'  heads  home  ?"  gradually  grew  clearer,  and  at  length 
The  Major  gave  his  full  consent  in  pt'esented  to  our  eyes  the  distinct 
the  most  hussar-like  form.     But  at  words,  "  Sieinfort,  Jasmtund"    Our 
the  instant  of  our  parting,  I  heard  a  astonishment  was  undisguised.  How 
sound  which  threw  the  organs  of  the  the  object  of  our  mission  could  have 
dragoons. quite  out  of  the  field;  and  been  ascertained, — for,  among  the 
stopped  us  both  at  the  foot  of  the  hundred  subjects  which  had  passed 
steps  up  to  our  chamber.     It  was  over  the  bottle  that  night,  this  had 
neither  distinctly  voice  nor  instru-  never  been  touched  on, — gave  us  a 
menty  but  a  compound  of  each,  and  new  problem  to  resolve,  and  cer- 
siogularly  sweet.    The  tone  was  in  tainly  by  no  means  diminished  my 
complete  accordance  with  the  vision-  old  Major's  reliance  on  his  original 
ary  nature  of  all  that  we  had  seen  theory,  that  our  entertainer  had'deal- 
and  heard  in  the  course  of  the  night;  ings  with  forbidden  things.    How- 
it  flashed  up  and  down  the  room,  as  ever,  as  the  Castle  of  Jaxmund  was 
if  Uhad  been  travelling  on  some  post  a  well-known  spot,   though  every 
fairy's  wing,  or  been  dropt  from  the  turret  of  the  fortress  had  been  a  ruin 
stringa  of  some  troubadour  sylph's  for  a  hundred  years  back ;  and  as  it 
guitar.    It  was  above  our  heads,  it  was  not  above  a  dozen  miles  from 
waa  under  our  feet,  it  was  lingerhig  the  place  where  we  were,  though 
beside  our   ears,   it   was   gushing  separated  by  the  arm  of  the  sea 
against  our  faces.  It  was  everywhere  which  runs  between  the  Duchy  and 
and  nowhere,  wild,  sweet,  and  flue-  Rugen,  the  hint  was  not  to  be  thrown 
tuating  as  the  wave  of  a  rosebud,  or  away ;  and  for  Jaxmund  accordingly 
the  fffiuBcinff  of  a  sunbeam  through  we  made  up  our  minds  to  move  at 
the  uiade  of  a  vine.  While  wo  were  the  first  dawn, 
listening  in  some  perplexity  and  high  But  what  are  the  resolutions  of 
delight  to  this  midnight  minstrelsy,  mankind?  The  first  intimation  I  had 
my  eyes  were  caught  by  an  odd  of  daylight  on  the  following  day  was 
change  in  the  lineaments  of  a  por-  from  the  view  of  a  superb  sunset, 
trait  some  centuries  old,  and  dis-  flourishing  the  whole  multitude  of 
playing  the  graces  of  one  of  the  western  clouds  with   colours  that 
neat-grandmothers  of  the  mansion,  would  put  a  hundred  Sultan  Soly- 
I  presume.  The  brown  visage  began  mans,  in  all  their  glory,  to  shame.    I 
to  look  fresh  and  fair-coloured,  the  started  up.    We  were  all  in  the  same 
fur  and  rufii  each  of  which  had  pro-  condition.     The    Major  was  in    a 
bablr  seen  the  days  of  Gustavus  slumber  so  deep  that  it  was  difficult, 
Adoiphus,  spread,  grew  more  glossy,  and  so  delicious  that  it  was  almost  a 
and  presented  a  more  shewy  con-  crime  to  awake  him;  our  two  old 
trast  of  white  satin   and  Siberian  valets  were  like  two  valets  in  Ely- 
sable;  the  whole  costume,  from  the  slum,  and  equally  unwilling  to  bo 
studded  stomaisher,  stiff  as  the  walls  roused  from  tlieir  paradise.     The 
that  once  enclosed  Danae  herself,  to  next  thing  to  ascertain  was,  whe- 
the  coroneted  wreath  of  pearls  that  ther  our  entertainer  was  equally  en- 
stood  in  grave  dignity  on  the  sum-  chained  with  ourselves.    But  not  a 
mit  of  her  massive  wreaths  of  hair  soul  was  to  be  found  within  the 
all  grew  more  costly  and  captivating;  walls.  The  whole  house  was  tenant- 
in  short,  the  magician,  who  stole  less ;  and  had  evidently  been  evacu- 
Tycho  Brahe's  famous  mill,  and  of-  ated  in  the  most  military  style,  with- 
fered  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  of  out  beat  of  drum.    Yet  we  had  not 
all  Grermany,  for  a  year's  patent  of  been  forgotten.     The  magician,  or 
its  use,  in  restoring  faded  beauty  his  attendant  genii,  were  clearly  not 
and  ancient  limbs  to  their  original  untouched  with  a  sense  of  mortal 
diak'ms,  seemed  to  have  been  work-  weaknesses ;  and  in  the  room  which 
in^  his  wonders  upon  the  venerable  had  witnessed  our  symposium  the 
lady  In  her  frame.    But  while  we  night  before,  we  found  a  table  laid 
were  amusing  ourselves  with   this  out  by  airy  hands,  and  laid  out  with 
pretty  phantasmagoria,  for  such  we  a  prodigality  which  supplied  us  at 
could  have  no  doubt  that  it  was,  we  once  with  breakfast,  dinner^ and  su^ 
saw  a  motto^  which  had  hitherto  per.  We  dtWlV\\v«i^w»"€%\^R»i^^^. 
larked  among  the  shades  of  the  plo-  filled  an  «dd\\ioTi^  XAvm^x  \a  ^^ 
tarp,  assume  a  touch  of  Jight;  It  sylph  of  tti^  \jtONm  ^tos^^"^-    ^^^ 


WnUmn^- t^^ljed  the  mmnorf  of 

'"pin«M«  mtxtare  of  beer  md  brandr, 

'  '-And,  wtih  titree  fiusns  for  Ae  ho- 
"Bour  of  the  necromoalic  giver  of 
"^uch  /ithnappf,  and  Blumbers,  wo 
inoTrid  in  procMsIon  from  the  Han- 
slbn  of  the  Stoor. 

The  aun  was  still  above  the  lioii- 
70D,  when  we  I'eacbed  the  strait  that 

'  M/ffBraX/tK  Rugen  from  the  malnlGUid. 
H  was  caTiD,  and  tha  skies  were  re- 
flected BO  DOblj  in  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Baltic,  that  I  could  Lave  turn- 
ed astrologer  for  the  half  hour  of  the 
tiaaaage.  But  terra  firma  aliraya 
lumblcB  my  ethereal  speculations. 
Our  horscB,  too,  do  sponer  felt  their 
feet  on  the  erass,  than  tbef  became 
irrestrainab^,  snuffed  up  the  air, 
galloped  throuKii  wood  and  brake, 
auU  before  total  darkness  had  fallen, 
Iirousht  US  in  eight  of  the  famous 
Castle  of  Jaxmund.  Nothing  could 
hi!  more  deligbtful  to  alover  of  ruins, 
or  more  alaroiing  to  a  lover  of  a 
night's  rest.    On  right  and  left,  for 

a  space  that  deepened  into  night,  courts,  and  a  thousand  cliunbne. 
the  ground  was  covered  with  frag-  The  mists  began  already  lo  spatkle 
ments  of  arches  and  buttressea ;  ca-  In  frosty  embroidery  round  onr  furs. 
verns  that  seemed  profound  enough  The  billowa  of  the  RugaBlsche  sea, 
to  have  lieldall  the  oiers  of  ten  gene-  which  here  spread  out  a  siillen 
ratious  of  Vaadal  kings ;  pillai's,  solid  sweep  of  ocean,  with  nothing  be- 
enoushtoliaveserveaibeir  centuries  tween  ue  and  Lapland,  rolled,  top- 
iit  Odin's  hundred  and  thirty  thou-  ped  with  liver-coloured  foam,  from 
sand  piles  of  the  Palace  of  Valhalla  ;  the  whole  round  of  the  horison,'and 
remnantsof  turrets,  that  frowned  the  never  did  the  Astrologer  himself 
travellerintotei'ror,  before  falling  on  draw  a  surer  condusion  from  tlie 
him;  immense  masses  of  stone,  rising  luminaries  above,  than  tJiat  we  were 
here  and  tbore  from  the  general  heap  perfectly  likely  to  spend  as  uoconi- 
of  ruins,  like  pyjamids  in  the  desert,  foctahle  a  night  as  any  Tartar  on  thb 
all  covered,  carpeted,  and  coloured  side  of  the  Ural. ' 
over  with  lichena,  weedy  hangings.  In  this  dilemma  I  heard  S  loud 
and  branches  of  the  weeping  Eirch,  Imockingat  a  distance,  aciiompanied 
of  all  trees  the  most  graceiiil,  with  a  by  tones  which  told  me  that  our 
richness  that  must  Irnve  enraptured  valets  had  slipped  avvay  under  covrr 
tlie  moat  fastidiously  picturesque  of  the  dark,  and,  probably,  inspired 
eye;  but  terribly  ill-luoblag  to  tlie  withno  veryhighconception  of  ilieir 
tired,  the  sleepy,  and  the  famishing,  oificers'  sagacity,  were  endeavouring 
A  broad,  wUa  palace,  of  forgotten  to  make  terms  for  themselves,  a 
tunCB,  which  nature  had  claimed  for  blaze  of  lightning,  tliat  tore  up  tlio 
Jier  own,  in  default  of  other  lenanta,  boeomof  a  cloud  just  over  our  beads, 
and  had  fui;nishedin  the  most  sump-  and  tilled  the  horizon  witli  n  flood 
tuous  mauaer,  at  her  leisure,  during  of  scarlet  flame,  showed  us  the  two 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yeaii  of  luulia-  old  soldiers  laying  siege  to  a  hove), 
Uirbed  poasesaion.  which  bad,  by  some  unaccountable 

But  fw  u«,    and  oui  dngOMis,    oveisight  escaped  all  my  sagacity, 
tliure  was  evidcUly  aottbfl  slightest    Von  Hermand  and  I  were  on  the  spot 
preparalJoD.    Wo  recMOKUtetM  the     in  an  inntant.  Butall  the  informaUon 
whole  eneeiata,    witii  a  gluaca  as     which  we  could  get  tliere  was,  thai 
..  Jaaa,  perhapB,  aa  om  eagiaam  cut     a  lamp  bad  been  ea&r  moving  either 

pB  the  homwotk.  Hat  mu  dnUacd    ou  Oxe  "ivAt  oi  ou  ^  ^wm6,\iw. 
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on  wbich  was  by  no  meaiM  decided, 
and  Umt  on  its  being  hailed,  it  had 
auddi^oly  disappeared.  Philosophy 
would  have  sua,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  meteora  that  so  often  glide  round 
old  boiiuies ;  superstition  would  have 
given  the  lamp,  at  least,  a  ghost  to 
carry  it  But  there  is  nothing  so  hos- 
tile to  meditations  of  diis  Kind,  as 
neceesiQr;  and  we  were  resolved, 
one  and  all,  to  ascertain  the  full  va- 
lue of  the  phenomenon  before  we 
atiired  from  the  spot.  As  all  our 
usual  means  of  invocation  were  found 
uflftless,  we  began  a  regular  cannon- 
ade of  the  fragments  of  stone,  which 
strewed  the  ffround  in  every  direc- 
tion. But  the  hovel,  though  dilapida- 
ted, was  strong,  and  our  artilleriBts 
grew  tired  berore  they  could  effect 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  practical 
breach.  Another  expedient  was  still 
to  be  tried.  Von  Hermand  had  re- 
membered the  effect  of  my  pistol  die 
night  before ;  and  advancing  close  to 
Ae  door,  he  fired  into  the  lock,  an 
old  contrivance  among  hussars  for 
saving  the  trouble  of  can'yin^  keys. 
The  lock  was  heard  tumbliDg  off 
within,  but  no  opening  followed.  All 
was  despair.  But  all  was  rejoicing 
again,  when  what  seemed  a  huge 
stone  in  the  side  of  the  hut,  but  what 
was  in  reality  a  window,  was  drawn 
back,  and  a  head  as  wild  as  a  Rus- 
sian bear's,  looked  down  upon  our 
group.  We  all  assailed  this  grim  por- 
ter at  once.  Loddng  for  the  night, 
supper,  fire,  bed— -let  him  charge  nis 
own  price;  but  all  those  we  must 
have,  on  pain  of  storming  his  castle. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  do  your 
worst,"  said  a  voice  not  unworthy  of 
the  head ;  ^  but  this  is  no  inn." 

We  looked  blank  at  each  other. 
But  the  case  admitted  of  no  delay. 

"  Inn  or  not,  my  good  fellow," 
shouted  the  Major,  **  we  will  not  lie 
in  the  open  air  to-night,  while  such 
hounds  as  you  have  a  roof  to  lie  un- 
der. Fur  means  or  foul ;  take  your 
choice.  Here's  a  rixdollar  a-head 
for  dean  straw ;  be  a  rogue  and  make 
your  fortune." 

"  If  I  am  to  be  turned  into  a  rogue, 
I  don't  know  an  uglier  tempter  tlian 
a  hussar,'*  said  the  voice.  "  But,  for 
to-night,  I  defy  Satan  and  all  his 
works,  Major  Von  Hermand  and  all 
his  rixdollars." 

Our  astonishment  was  theatrical. 
How  could  this  caitiff'  tiave  known 
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the  name?  The  Mijor  proposed 
blowing  up  the  house..  I  tried  tlie 
softer  art  of  eloquence.  The  ffrim 
visaffed  fellow  still  hung  out  of  tiie 
window,  eyidentiy  watching  our  mo- 
tions. *'  You  are  the  first  man  in  all 
the  duchy,"  said  I,  **  who  ever  refiip 
sed  our  rixdollars.  But  if  you  are 
too  high  for  silver,  we. have  gold." 

<*  I  never  doubted  i V*  said  he,  with 
a  laugh.  "  You  are  too  quick  at  your 
pistol  firing  not  to  pick  up  whatever 
IS  going  on  the  road ;  and  too  well 
mounted^  to  be  caught  all  at  once. 
But  the  time  will  come  to  all  in  turn ; 
and  there  were  just  five  highway  rol>- 
bers  hanged  last  week  in  Scania."   . 

*'  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
impudent,  are  you  ?"  said  I,  nearly 
losmg  my  temper.  ''  If  this  hovel 
is  910^  an  mn,  and  you  are  not  an  inn- 
keeper, are  you  to  leave  gentlemen 
to  he  in  the  open  air,  when  all  they 
ask  is  shelter  for  a  few  hours  ?" 

*'  I  am  a  gentleman  myself,"  said 
the  fellow ;  "  and  to  show  you  that  I 
am,  I  have  given  my  word  of  honour 
to  myself,  that  not  one  of  you  shall 
enter  this  door  within  the  next  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  I  shall  keep  it" 

With  these  words,  and  a  loud  laugh, 
he  closed  the  window.  But  our  bl(M>d 
was  now  up ;  and  what  is  equal  to 
anger  in  awaking  the  invention  ?  I 
recollected  to  have  seen  a  pile  of 
brushwood  among  the  ruins.  I  com- 
municated my  idea  to  our  troop.  The 
dragoons  were  instantly  on  the  track, 
and  in  three  minutes  we  had  a  bun- 
dle of  brambles  heaped  against  the 
door,  that  would  have  made  a  Swe- 
dish beacon.  In  half  the  time,  we  had 
struck  a  light,  laid  it  in  the  heart  of 
our  combustibles,  and  had  the  whole 
in  a  blaze.  It  was  evident  that  the 
operation  was  not  unobserved,  for 
the  first  gush  of  flame  that  curled 
up  the  door,  was  followed  by  screama, 
entreaties,  and  a  struggle  within.  In 
the  mean  time  the  crazy  door  began 
to  blaze,  and  the  crazy  house  would 
have  speedily  followed  the  example, 
but  for  the  opening  of  the  window, 
where  the  grim  fellow,  who  had  kept 
garrison  so  sturdily,  now  craved  a 
<»ipitulation.  A  treaty  was  conclu- 
ded, just  in  time  for  both  parties,  for 
the  fortress  would  have  been  a  cinder 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  the  skies 
began  to  perform  their  promise  to  us 
in  tbe  most  e;Tk«t^e>3y&\&sfiSA^*  ^yc^ 
came  a  f e^  ^loroa  lA  TWDl^^»x^  ^^ 
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cr«M^tlK>t;t1icii  a  blue  twinkle  that 
fooied  the  very  spite  of  fire ;  then 
came  die  slew,  Bolemn  roll  of  than* 
diMTithen  a  e^umn  of  chilling  ¥Hnd, 
tfamt  made  the  old  walls  round  ue 
shake  and  shiver;  then  lightning  again, 
Imt  ef  ten  times  the  keenness,  the 
red  raalignitj,  and  the  ragged  forki- 
ness ;  then  groans,  peals,  and  roarings 
of  die  thunder ;  then  a  cataract  of 
rain,  as  if  the  fountains  of  the  firma* 
lient  were  let  open  once  more*  Then 
a jraneral  field-day  of  the  whole  ar^ 
tifierj- of  tempest;  a  mingled  howl, 
Idsa,  flash,  burst  and  bellow  of  fire, 
ahr,  earth,  and  water,  the  whole  four 
elements  each  and  all  in  full  and 
furious  collision. 

But  fortunately  we  were  now  on 
l3ie  ri^t  side  of  affairs,  and,  with 
whatever  distrust  of  our  ffuide,  we 
followed  into  the  penetraliB  of  this 
extraordinary  dwelling.  And  extra* 
ordinary  it  was.  On  the  outside  it 
was  a  low  half  ruin;  in  the  inside 
it  was  a  succession  of  low  passages, 
obstructed  by  fragments  and  bars, 
but  leading  to  apartments  which  evl- 
dendy  had  once  seen  the  brave  and . 
fair.  Hie  hovel  was  the  broken 
down  portal  of  a  palace,  or  a  succes- 
alon  or  palaces,  such  seemed  the  lof- 
Iteess  of  the  halls,  and  the  general 
costliness,  though  long  faded,  of  their 
scattered  furniture.  Our  curiosity 
was  awake,  of  course,  but  our  guide 
had  all  the  merits  of  a  mute  ;  and 
from  him  we  could  extract  nothing 
but  the  discovery  of  a  stable  large 
enough  to  have  held  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  in  which  we  tied  up 
our  tired  horses.  The  next  consider- 
ation was  naturally  for  ourselves. 
*•  Suppose  now,*'  said  Von  Hermand, 
slipping  a  couple  of  Frederics  d'or  in- 
to bis  swarthy  hand, — "  Your  money 
Is  of  no  use  here,i  gentlemen,"  was 
the  replv.  ''You  have  got  what  I 
promised  to  give  you,  shelter,  and 
Tou  are  entided  to  no  more.  Even 
If  you  were,  Ihave  nothing  more  to 
I^VB**-- >He  turned  round  his  lantern 
full  on  the  party—**  except  a  piece 
of  advice^  tnat  you  woula  keep  as 

2uiet  as  you  can—- for  though  you  are 
ve  or  maybe  fifty,  you  may  be 
matched  here,  and  with  all  your'Dis- 
tola  you  may  find  the  house  too  not 
to  hold  you."  We  all  burst  hito  a 
laugh  at  this  high  style  ft'om  a  figure 
between  bandit  and  pauper,  but  the 
'iUhwmret  heeded  dur  opiAiom  m 


die  point ;  but  slowly  threading  Ms 
way  through  half  a  dozen  more  tm» 
▼ems,  whichi  from  the  roar  ab«ws 
seemed  to  be  actually  dug  under  die 
sea,  he  threw  open  a  heavy  door, 
and  shewed  us  our  salleiie  redeptkm 
for  the  night 

The  place  was  huge,  <freary/and 
totally  unfurnished  widi  any  ddag 
better  than  a  deal  table  anm-a'fcw 
benetres ;  the  fire-place,  in  wfcMiOur 
whole  party  might  have  sat^npiSMr^d 
not  to  have  had  a  blase  in  it  idMJB^ttB 
foundation;  and  the  excessii^afMIt 
of  the  whole  establishment  strtfckV 
our  bones.  The  Major  was  agatat 
vociferous  for  food,  fire,  and  sMiW 
thing  that  at  least  resembled  a  'bM 
I  jomed  in  the  cry  with  all  taf  eoof, 
and  the  old  dragoons  were  evidMd/ 
on  the  stretch  for  a  signal  to  fdi<ee 
hospitality  from  our  rugged  host  by 
any  thing  short  of  strangiing  4if m. 
At  length  we  tried  the  foraging  plan 
again,  divided  our  party,  expored 
some  of  the  passages  through  which 
we  had  already  dragged  our  weary 
limbs,  found  here  ana  there  a  broken 
chair,  a  shattered  door-post,  or  a  dila- 

Eidated  pike-shaft,  converted  dieiA 
y  Hussar  law  to  our  own  behoof,  and 
succeeded  in  making  such  a  fire  as 
our  grim  hotel  had  not  seen  in  the 
memory  of  marauders.  But  this 
night,  we  resolved,  "  was  to  be  the 
last."  Human  exploration  could  go 
no  farther ;  and  Von  Hermand  easily 
brought  the  house  to  his  opinion  that 
Steinfort's  capture,  in  the  best  of 
times,  was  not  worth  another  such 
bivouac.  The  place,  too,  looked  sus- 
picious. It  was  evidently  never  meant 
for  the  dwelling  of  the  single  poor 
devil  who  held  the  garrison.  A  her- 
mit would  have  died  of  its  loneliness, 
and  a  community  of  monks  would 
have  been  lost  in  its  magnitude.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  the  hovel  by 
which  we  entered  had  communica- 
tion, probably  subterraneous,  with  the 
famous  castle,  and  that  we  were  now 
in  one  of  the  castle  halls,  by  what- 
ever means  we  got  there.  The  moon 
too  assisted  our  lucubrations.  The 
storm  had  blown  off  to  the  Arctic  ; 
and  the  skies  were  left  to  all  their 
frosty  beauty.  The  moonlight  rathef 
flashed  than  gleamed  through  the 
old  high  windows  of  the  hall,  and  its 
light  streaked  with  silver  the  lyild 
sculptures  and  flourished  cscutche* 
oub  of  abua^^ViAf^NA  V!i^^xiCA%) 
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long  $kw%  gone  Wliare  neither  bloo4 
nor  banquet  disturbs  them  in  their 
e^iarison.  Between  the  blase  from 
the  fagotSy  and  tlie  lustre  from  the 
•kiea»  lighting  up  those  grotesquely 
cvFed  walls,  and  storied  roofs,  tha 
whole  might  have  been  taken  for  ono 
of  the  Indian  caverns,  with  all  its 
gods  quivering  on  the  walls;  and 
Ivith  ourselves  for  the  worshippers 
at  the  altar  fire,  or  the  victims  to  be 
Hirown  into  it. 

Time  and  place  make  half  the 
mind  of  every  man.  The  time  was 
late,  the  place  was  phantomish.  The 
two  dragoons  were,  as  usual  on  all 
emwgencies,  as  fast  asleep  as  if  they 
had  been  two  Berlin  watchmen,  and, 
stretched  upon  the  ground  at  a  little 
distance,  looked  like  two  corpses 
waiting  for  transmission  to'  their  last 
bed. 

We  ourselves  were  at  least  so* 
lemn.  Hussars,  though  they  are 
gallant  fellows,  par  metier y  yet  have 
a  curious  natural  propensity  to  ghost 
stories ;  a  thing  to  be  accounted  for 
from  their  being  so  often  posted  in 
lonely  places,  so  often  half  asleep 
there,  and  so  often  half  hungry  and 
half  drunk.  Those  causes  of  the 
knajginative  faculty  in  the  hussar 
bram  may  not  be  the  most  sublime, 
but  the  theory  is  not  the  less  true. 
Von  Hermand,  a  capital  fellow  in 
his  way,  and  who  would  have  taken 
a  lion  by  the  beard  in  the  plains  of 
BiUdulgerid,  firmly  believed  in  a 
variety  of  these  phantasms  which 
would  have  done  nonour  to  the  in- 
vention of  Wieland.  The  music  of 
the  last  idght  came  upon  the  tapis, 
t}ie  sylph  that  made  it  received  my 
most  aoimated  panegyric,  and  at  the 
moment  of  my  expressing  a  wish, 
possibly  made  more  potent  by  a 
lover-like  sigh,  for  its  return,  lo, 
eame  the  music,  the  very  strain  that 
we  had  heard  twenty-four  hours 
before,  and  twenty-four  miles  off  I 
We  looked  at  each  other  in  blank 
astonishment.  But  we  had  other 
surprises.  The  wall  against  which 
the  Major  had  fallen  back,  as  a  sort 
of  rearguard,  in  case  of  a  preternap 
tairal  attadc,  proved  treacherous  to 
his  hopes,  ana  suddenly  giving  way, 
slipped  him,  completely  euibuttsd, 
down  a  passage,  vvfaere  I  lost  sight 
9f  him  at  once.  I  of  course  sprang 
after  my  vanished  comrade;  but  the 
fid!  wa9  $ben^  the  mk^ef  vraa  ao* 


things  and  we  diseofi^ed  <ha4^m» 
had  both  descended  half  «  demni 
steps,  and  were  lying  lovingly  .(Afi? 
gether  against  a  dpor.  Th»  H^wi, 
was  first  on  his  feet^  and  in  hjs  inr^ 
dignation  he  gave  the  invisible  enor 
my  a  kick  furious  enough  to  bt^tk- 
broken  down  half  the  andent  doom- 
of  Jaxmund* 

More  of  the  sylph's  wonders  stilLr 
The  door  flew  baek,  and  a  baU  wsse- 
opened  before  us,  the  very  scene  for 
a  spell;  it  was  of  striking  sise,  but- 
filled  and  furnished  as  if  the  touch 
of  decay  had  never  been  felt  tiiere* 
A  long  -table  stretched  down  the 
centre,  covered  with  a  princely  en» 
tertainment ;  plate  and  ornaments* 
in  profusion  glittered  on  the  board; 
the  walls  were  hung  with  Gne  folds 
of  tapestry,  old,  but  retaining  tho: 
fresh  dyes  of  yesterday,  with  the 
lavish  richness  and  stately  flourish*: 
ings  of  tlie  lovely  looms  of  Arras 
and  Artois.  Lamps  of  silver  and 
crystal  were  hung  from  the  roof,  and 
a  whole  constellation  of  them  threw 
life  among  the  pictures  of  a  whole 
genealogy  of  Teutonic  knights  and 
sovereigns,  loaded  with  chains  of 
gold  and  jewels,  and  frowning 
wrough  the  bars  of  helmets  that 
had  been  the  terror  of  the  Saxon 
infidel  and  the  Saracen  five  hundred 
years  before.  All  was  magnificence; 
but  all  was  solitude,  lliat  gueste 
either  had  been  there,  or  were  to  be 
there,  was  certain ;  for  chairs  were 
placed  down  the  length  of  the  tables 
and  on  the  back  of  each  was  hung  a 
sword,  one  of  the  large,  old,  two- 
edged  blades  of  the  Teutonic  knig^tSi 
in  a  belt  of  blackened  steel. 

All  this  was  the  very  costume  of 
necromancy,  and  the  Major's  honest 
countenance  was  obviously  lengthi*. 
ened  prodigiously.  However,  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  hall,  the 
equipment,  and  the  entertainment^ 
satisfied  us  that  the  ghosts,  however 
feudal  and  formidable  oil  other  occa- 
sions, meant  us  no  harm  in  the  present 
instance.  The  wine,  too,  was  true 
wine;  no  demon  started  from  the 
flask  of  Johannisberg,  of  which  mv 
presumptuous  hand  dared  to  pluck 
out  the  gilded  stopper.  The  huge 
covers  concealed  nothing  more  spi- 
ritualised than  fish  and  venison ;  and, 
after  a  brief  reoog:^v«sa\ej^  ^  ^^ 
supper,!  ieVl  m^m'l  va?k>2y£«^VBi^9t^ 


Jran^  (b*  ibuagrj  cell  lit  whicb  we 
iuA  expected  to  pass  the  night,  to 
litiM  jichpc>»l>ioiied,  crystBl-lfghted, 
proudly  picturedi  and  banquet-Md 
gallwxi  «ld  before  our  progress 


The  CkiitU  of  the  hU  of  Snofti.  .    [May, 

tared  for  ihIi  catastrophe ;  andittat 
I  the  uDcertaintf  whether  I  w^  to 
be  dungeoned  for  li(e,  or  mut^erM 
find  thrown  among  the  hunber  of 
the  hundred  and  one  cavdnn  M. 
JaSmund,  I  cordially  wished  for  Un 
time  that  mj^  love  of  mnsic'and 
B  windier-bunting  had  stopped  Oil  tht 
other  side  of  tlie  walls.  But  when 
was  the  ii£e  of  penitence  n6ir?  '  I 
could  not  move  a  limb,  I  could  not 
utter  a  word.  1  gathered  the  frag>- 
ments  of  my  fordtude  abont  me  once 
more;  made  a  virtue  of  necessitj', 
and  tried  to  persuade  myself,  that  aa 
was  made  to  be  shot,  I  might  as 


could  wvelieenperceptiblethrough ...  ,     ._-„—  — 

the  w^deniess  of  good  things  whidi  well  meet  mj  natural  fate  by  s  ban- 

rMeiaglariousimpedimentupoa  our  dit's  bullet  as  a  French  tirailleut^s, 

tftble,  we  had  infused  a  courage  into  While  I  was  thus  pondering,  a  pale 

ttiusaulsthatwouldbavedonebattJe  light  began  to  creep  along  ^e-fra)!, 

agaiiut  a  whole  armr  of  electors,  distended,  grew  brighter,  gleaided 

.■worded  and  shrouded  as  haughtily  through  the  dungeon — for  dangeon 

u  Charlemagne.  it  evidently  was ;  and,  finally,  rested 

But  we  were  recalled  from  this  upon  something  fixed  high  up  in  the 

E^mium^of  heroism  to  a  sense  of  the  rack,  but  which  soon  appeared  to  be 

shortness  of  mortal  enjoyments,  by  a  liirge  mirror.    The  wonder  grew. 


another  woader.  The  music  floated 
round  us  agun,  and  through  a  min- 
gling  of  words,  wild  as  an  in  vocation, 
we  heard  the  name  of  SUinfort,  and 
A  summons  to  ftdiow  the  invisible 
minstrel.  I  cordially  wished  the 
scoundrel  in  the  fosse  at  Magde- 
liur^  for  the  interruption,  and  Von 
^ermaddi  now  prooi  to  all  interfc- 
iieiices  from  the  clouds,  loudly  se- 
«onded..my  resolution.  But  then 
came  the  music  again,  floating  so 
^intilingly,  stealing  wldi  such  ~ 


mirror  was  peopled  with  ^aana, 
ng  apparently  lu  some  klitd  of 


the 

sitting  a_  _ 

legislature,  and  in  deep  deliberation. 

All  were  wrapped  in  cloahs  and  furs, 

and  in  the  old  costume  of  Germany, 

but  all  with  their  caps  drawn  over 

their  brows;  and  so  far  as  counte- 


might  he',  was  equally  hidden  from 
alt  ears,  but  those  of  the  world  of 
spirits,  of  which  they  seemed  to  be  a 

Srivy  council.  But  they  were  eyi- 
ently  by  no  means  passively  em- 
ployed. Individuals  rose  from  time 
to  time,  gesticulated  with  great  ear- 
nestness, and  on  certain  gestures,  the 
whole  session  seconded  their  senti- 
ments by  a  general  rising,  and  a 
drawing  and  brandishing  of  swords. 
Butwhat  was  my  slSrui  and  astonish- 
ment, when  I  saw  my  unlucky  friend 
Von  Hermand  dragged  forward,  in 
die  arms  of  a  group  of  masks,  bound 
hand  and  foot;  sod  forced  to  the  fool 
of  this  formidable  table,  evidently  to 
answer  with  his  life.  A  dozen  swords 
fvere  hanging  over  his  heed,  and  it 
was  soon  clear  that  the  unlucky  Ma- 
jor, no  great  orator  by  nature,  and 
amazingly  puzzled  by  the  novelty  of 
lis  situation,  was  making  a  disas- 
trous huslnesB  of  the  defence.  AIL 
tnovement  on  my  part  was  impossi- 
ble. I  was  inexpressibly  grieved  at 
'    "  pftril  of  my  old  ftieod. 


I«8B.l  T/u  Castle  of  Ihe- Ale  t^Jb^tiu.i  h-^^.:;:.,  .  „,.,«W 
Sut  there  stood  I,  tied  band  and  Toot,  ttie  liandkercUef  MatS^^  -ttiffiay 
and  nqt  unconacioua  that  my  owu  moiith,  and,  with  BteniiDJin&ctf6il«of 
defence  was  to  come  next,  Ihaiigb  eilence  while  on  the  tniot,  and  of-fl^ 
without  the  slightest  possible  idea  iJ  ctecj  tor  ever  after,  I  was  iishet*ed 
the  nature  of  our  crune.  The  trial  from  dungeon  to  dungeon, 'nvHl'l 
WA8  soon  cloaed.  Von  Herraaadwas  fqund  myself  once  more  u!nd*f** 
forced  put  A  few  words  from  the  open  sky,  which  I  had,  I  iriU  titf- 
President  collected  the  opinioas  of  knowledge,  almost  ^ven  up  UieidM 
the  assembly.  My  friend  was  draz-  of  ever  seeing  again, 
ged  in  affain,  a  crape  tied  over  his  My  horse  was  there  tied  to  r  vJf- 
— 3  _  ^io(5ij  broug;ht  to  the  foot  lar,  but  I  could  discover  no  Teswe 


3' 


the  table,  before  which  he  was  of  my  friends.  The  Major  and  us 
compelled  to  kneel  A  mask,  with  a  twoolddragoonstrer^  vsnbhedfroti 
naked  two-handed  sword,  now  sd-  the  face  of  the  land.  Had  they  t)^ 
ttancad;  and  in  another  inetaut  I  nlshed  from  the  &;e  of  thti  earth, 
diould have  seen  the  horrible  spec-  too?  The  question  was  beyond  my 
t«cle  of  his  death,  when  a  shriek,  a  powers  of  settlement  I  yet  resolred 
■truggle,  and  a  door  bursting  open,  not  to  leave  the  place  wltiioat  doing 
■hewed  me  the  apparition,  for  so  it  all  that  could  be  done,  by  Bcnitinf 
looked,  of  one  of  my  most  gallant  King  every  spot  where  aaj  sign  of 
comrades  in  the  Tyrolese  war—Fre-  them  might  be  discoverable.  Butno- 
deric  Von  Walsteiu,  rushing  in,  tjiing  was  to  be  seen  for  miles  round 
tearing  the  craps  from  the  kneeline  but  ruin  heaped  on  ruin  ;  and  of 
ipao's  eyes,  throwing  its  arms  round  whom  was  1  to  ask  questions  but 
him,  and  flinging  the  sword  of  death  of  the  hawks  'and  cormorants  that 
to  the  farthest  end  of  tbe  hall.  screamed  roundme,  and  often  stoop- 
.  All  waa  instant  confusioa.  All  ed  so  close  ibM  they  evidently  took 
Eoae,  and  every  sword  was  out  of  me  for  some  vagrant  gmmpiii  daJ- 
Ita.abiBBth;  but  there  was  palpably  lyiog  on  shore? 
a.divi^onof  sentiment  in  the  strug-  I  gave  a  week  to  the  search,  gal- 
^i .  for  while  the  majority  crowded  loped  mOea  wilhont  number,  fret- 
round  the  presideut,  and  seemed  dis-  ted  myself  into  a  fever,  and  rode  my 
poeed  to  assert  his  sentence,  a  con-  horse  into  a  skeleton.  Still  all  was 
■iderable  number  formed  a  circle  aa  dark  as  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx; 
round  the  culprit  and  bis  protector,  and,  in  deep  vexation  and  serious 
sndheld.tbecourtatbay.  Thetumult  fear  of  meeting  the  faces  of  my 
grew  high,  and  while  not  a  sound  unhappy  Menirs  household,  I  at 
dvuld  reach  my  ears,  yet  passions,  lengtn  turned  my  horse's  head  t<>- 
by  no  meajm  spiritual,  were  clearly  wards  Rostock.  Tie  laat  day  of  mj 
making  wild  work  with  the  gravity  journey  was  actually  one  of  the 
of  the  tribunaL  Swords  began  to  most  depressing  1  had  ever  expe- 
be  busy,  and  a  sweep  of  a  huge  rienced,  and  I  prc^loDged  myjbdrney 
blade  that  fell  on  the  President'a  lata  into  tbe  evening,  thatTinig^t 
cap,  and  narrowly  escaped  shearing  leave  as  little  leisure  to  tell  my  mp- 
the  headoffhisshoulders,  developed  lancholy  tale  on  this  nl^t  as  ^h^ 

bis  face,  and  shewed,  to  my  immea-  "■•'-     ""*  * "*'"-  "■— ^— * 

surable  aurprise,  the  actual  features 
of  the  Astrologer  1  Another  wonder 
'^tbe  necromancer's  danger  brought 
in  another  party,  in  tbe  shape  of  a 
heauUful  girl,  fantastically  dressed, 
who  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
disarmed  him  of  the  sword  with 
which  be  was  about  to  return  the 
blow,  and  led  him  from  the  chair. 

In  tbe  midst  of  the  vision  a  sud- 
den explosion  shook  the  cell  around 
.  aae.     Utter  darkness  veiled  all  to 

Heyes.  I  was  again  seized,  again 
tfaroi^k  a  passi^  of  many  steps, 
juitf  dark  aa  £rebua,  where,  bow- 
ever,  aty  fetteri  were  cut  away,  aod 


'    ■-  ^ 
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but  there  was  no  time  for  quarrel- 
ing with  the  world,  for  Madame  Yon 
Hermand  summoned  me  to  hand  one 
of  her  fair  friends  to  the  supper 
tiAile.  I  was  angry  with  man,  though 
ge«roelf  Icnowhig  why^  and  my 
wraUi  was  rapidly  extending  to  the 
better  portion  of  the  species  i  but» 
after  aU,  was  I  to  be  aisoontented 
because^instead  of  sorrow  and  sables^ 
I>  met  good  humour  and  cotillons  i 
and,  instead  of  being  summoned  to 
follow  somebodjr'B  funeral^  I  was 
only  ordered  to  join  the  general  pro- 
oeasion  to  supper?  I  was  introduced 
to  the  lady  in  question,  and  at  the 
first  glance  instantly  forgot  my 
trrath,  my  reflections,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  my  prudence.  The  sylph,  the 
iiiece,  the  fairy  queen — ^the,  I  know 
not  what— the  bemg  of  the  blue  eyes 
and  chestnut  curls,  stood  laughing, 
blushing  a  tittle,  and  looking  the  bril* 
Hant  picture  of  life  and  loveliness 
before  me !  I  was  fairly  entranced, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  long  ad- 
miration of  beauty,  I  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  be  free.  I  felt,  by  fatal  in- 
stinct, tiiat  the  true  enslaver  was 
cotAe  at  last,  and  that  my  day  of 
liberty  was  done.  Before  the  hour 
was  over,  I  had  made  my  confession, 
and  found  that  my  fair  saint  was 
Madelina  Steinfort,  sister  of  the  lost 
.  h>ver,  the  invisible  fugitive,  the  re- 
turned husband. 

But,  further  than  this  knowledge, 
n<r  adjuration  could  force  a  word 
jfron  her  coral  lips.  My  destiny, 
however,  was  decided.  As  to  leave 
Madelina  I  found  to  be  utterly  im- 
possiMe,  and  to  continue  sighing 
and  making  fine  speeches  to  her  was 
kars  de  mode,  I  offered  her,  without 
Circumlocution,  all  tiie  good  or  ill 
ftat  was  contained  in  a  captaincy  of 
*eavalrf,  a  little  Silesian  domain,  and 
t  heait  in  a  state  of  the  most  furious 
^(Aiflagratlon.  The  sex  are  compas- 
sionate, and  she  had  compassion. 
We  were  married  within  the  month, 
and  from  that  hour  I  found  her  more 
tyrannical  than  ever  in  her  com- 
mands, that  I  should  never,  byword, 
glance,  or  even  by  thought,  ask  her 
a  syllable  about  mask,  cavern,  or 
bastie.  At  thb  end  of  a  year,  and  a 
year  of  as  much  happiness  as  I  sup- 
p(Me  is  generally  to  be  found  in  this 
tiPtind  BDd  wicked  wo^id,  she  made 
me  tbe  Uther  of  a  beautiful  boy^and 
affbred  to  tell  tne  the  whole  true  his- 
tojyr  of  Jaxmund  and  its  wonders. 


The  castle  had  beeh  the  rendev* 
vous  of  a  number  of  Prussian  ofi^cera 
and  men  of  rank,  who  had  fallen  in** 
to  Uie  new  theory  of  comstitutions 
and  charters.  The  solitude  of  tfaie 
place  allowed  of  their  meetiuB;  in 
security,  and  the  formalities  of^ the 
old  Teutonic  knighthood  were  car^ 
ried  on  as  a  disguise  for  the  changei 
of  the  state.  Von  Walstein,  who  had 
taken  the  name  of  Steinfort  for  a 
Brandenburg  estate,  had  been  eni^ 
moured  of  their  opinions,  and  dis*. 
patched  to  carry  on  their  correspond- 
ence  in  Rostock.  There,  however, 
he  had  fallen  in  love,  forgot  his  com- 
mission,  and  married.  A  menace 
from  the  Secret  Couneil  recalled 
him,  and  he  was  spirited  off  to  Jax-. 
mund.  The  Astrologer  was  his  undsj 
a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  but  wila 
with  extravagant  science,  a  real  en* 
thusiast,  and  full  of  fantasies  of  free^ 
dom.  My  sylph  had  followed  hini| 
partly  to  reclaim  him  from  his  visionSi 
and  partly  to  recall  her  brother.  Our 
arrival  had  givenher  additional  hopes 
of  effecting  both  purposes,  and  by  a 
magic  lantern,  fairy  music,  and  the 
common  contrivances  of  her  uncle's 
apparatus  for  discovering  what  they 
were  doing  in  the  stars,  siie  had  con- 
trived to  draw  us  on.  The  setsure 
of  Von  Hermand  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  having  been  deemed 
a  spy;  and,  as  the  nature  of  their 
deliberations  laid  them  at  the  mercy 
of  government,  my  poor  friend  was 
very  near  paying  for  his  knowledge 
with  his  head.  In  the  critical  m<H 
ment  Steinfort  had  recognised  him, 
rushed  forward,  and  attempted  to 
save  his  life.  On  his  liberation,  an 
oath  had  been  exacted  from  all  the 
parties,  that  the  whole  transactlim 
should  be  kept  in  the  strictest  se* 
crecy  for  a  time.  The  time  was  nOtr 
elapsed ;  the  seal  was  now  taken  fh)m 
^e  bond,  by  the  reconciliation  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Council  to  Ctovem- 
ment,  and  the  discovery,  as  being 
safe  for  the  principals,  now  became 
common  property. 

The  banquet  in  Jaxround  had  been 

Srepared  for  the  reception  of  soitae 
ismiguished  converts  on  that  night, 
and  the  whole  tissue  of  mystery, 
magnificence,  harmony,  and  repul- 
sion, was  the  natural  work  of  a  de- 
sign at  onti^  to  Vl^%i^  «wk5  «A\  Itkfccu- 
fi\on,and  to  \tnipTw»  ^^  tievj  VolV^sXa^ 
Mtb  the  Tn7sX\c\%m  \J!a»X  >NSt»  ^^ 
Oermaa  into  a\i«to% 
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PcTBLic  meetings  are  one  of  the  to  our  colonial,  and  especially  our. 

moBt  important  parts  of  the  British  West  India  possessiomu    Such  is  ihm 

constitution.  We  allude  not  to  those  disposition  of  mankind  to  be  gaventm 

meetings,  where  large  masses  of  the  ed  by  what  they  see,  in  preference  to* 

lower  and  ignorant  classes  of  the  what  they  hear ;  by  clamour  at  hornet, 

community  are  brought  together,  for  rather  than  suffering  abroad ;  by  pre* 

no  other  objects  but  to  excite  still  judiced  or  impassioned  declamation' 

farther  their  already  inflamed  minds,  from  the  depositaries  of  power  in 

or  poison  by  additional  falsehood  the  centre  ofthe  empire,  rather  than 

their  already  j)erverted  judgments  ;  the  strongest  facts,  or  the  most  oon» 

not  to  those  m  which  artificers  and  vincin^  appeals,  from  mere  individur 

mechanics  are  called  on  to  dictate  to  als  in  its  extremities ;  so  that  it  is  in^ 

legislatures  on  subjects  requiring  as  possible  that  the  colonies  i^ould  not 

profound  study,  and  as  extensive  in-  be  sacrificed,  when  they  come  in  eoU 

formation,  as  the  Principia  of  New«  lision  witii  domestic  prejudica,  if 

ion,  or  the  Calculus  of  La  Grange;  their  cause  is  not  occasionally  tup* 

not  to  those  in  which  ambition  is  to  ported  by  the  united  influence  of 

be  awakened  by  flattery,  and  truth  rank,  wealth,  information,  and  tfri 

stifled  by  violence,  and  prejudice  lent,  at  such  great  assemblages.  Tliia 

confirmed  by  applause.    From  such  position,  true  of  all  our  distant  eolo» 

meetings  no  good  can  be  anticipated ;  nles,  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  apnli* 

and  the  nation  which  has  the  misfor^  cable  to  the  West  India  islands.  Th« 

tune   to  be  governed  or  overawed  cause  of  the  planters  there  has  to 

by  their  dictates,  is  on  the  high-road  contend,  not  only  with  the  natural 

to  perdition.    But  the  meetm^  we  inattention  to  their  interests,  whick 

allude  to  are  of  a  totally  different  arises  from  their  being  wholly  un- 

character ;  those  in  which  the  rela-  represented  in  Parliament,  situated 

tive  situation  of  the  different  classes  at  a  great  distance  from  this  island^ 

of  society  to  each  other  is  not  invert-  and  placed  in  circumstances  of  civi- 

ed  but  preserved;  in  which  men  as-  lisation,  industry,  and  climate,  wholly 

semble,  headed  by  their  natural  lead-  different  from  what  is  here  known, 

ers,  under  the  influence  of  a  com-  and  utterly  unintelligible  to  a  great 

mon  feeling,  or  the  pressure  of  a  proportion  of  its  inhabitants;  but^ 

common  necessity,  to  deliberate  on  with  the  additional  and  far  more  for» 

matters  in  which  they  have  a  com-  midable,  because  more  sincere  and 

mon  interest;  in  which  the  object  respectable  feelings,  arising  from  tlie 

m  view  is  not  to  awaken  passion,  love  of  freedom  and  the  influence  of 

out  to  state  facts ;  not  to  flatter  am-  religion. 

Ibition,  but  to  draw  attention  to  suf-  Slavery  in  itself,  and  considered 
fering;  not  to  overawe  the  will,  but  without  regard  to  the  slow  changfes 
to  convince  the  understanding,  or  and  imperceptible  progress  by  which 
melt  the  heart  Public  meetings  of  its  abolition  is  prepared  in  the  eeo- 
such  a  character  are  the  true  re-  nomy  of  nature,  is  a  state  of  socie^ 
source  of  a  free  people ;  they  are  so  abhorrent  both  to  the  feelings  of 
the  grest  instrument  m  which  the  freemen,  and  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
public  voice  is  sounded,  when  it  re-  anity,  thai  it  is  not  surprising  dial 
quires  to  speak  in  its  loudest  tones ;  a  numerous  and  sincere,  though  iU^ 
jbne  means  by  which  the  interests  informed  and  mistaken,  party  m  this 
and  the  calamities  of  the  remoter  country  should  regard  it  as  an  evil. 
parts  of  the  empire  may  be  made  which  should  at  all  hazards,  and 
J^nown  at  its  centre,  and  the  preju-  without  vouching  a  reply  to  the  Wert 
dices  or  local  interests  ofthe  govern-  India  proprietors,  be  at  once  eztin- 
ing  legislature  moulded  according  to  guished.  The  true  answer  to  this 
file  wants  or  necessities  of  its  remote  amiment  is,  that  the  West  India  pro- 
dependencies,  pnetors  are  as  desirous  as  any  sect- 
'  Meetings  of  this  description  are  in  anana  m  t!b\%  exsvixAsi  ^^"^  ^^  ^^*^^x 
apecu/iarmanner  required  in  regard  pat\on  o^  ^w%n\  ^toSi  ^«1  ^^""^ 
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only  for  the  time,  and  claim  only 
delay,  to  make  the  preparation  which 
is  necesaary  to  prevent  it  from  bdog 
the  destmctUm  of  the  slaves  them' 
sehes ;  and  thal^  when  the  burden 
of  Ae  alave  population  can  be  taken 
off .  their  bandsy  without  anarchy, 
confla^tion,  and  murder  bein^  its 
necessary  consequence,  they  will  be 
the  firpt  to  get  rid  of  it  for  their  own 
interests,  if  not  from  a  more  gene- 
rous motive. 

Few  are  aware  of  the  vast  length 
oftime^  however,  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  prepare  society  for  the  eman- 
cipatioa  of  a  numerous  slave-popu- 
lation; of  the  slow  acquisition  of 
the  habits,  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
middling  class,  tiie  necessary  acqui- 
sition of  artificial  wants  which  are 
indispensable  towards  the  safe  re- 
movu  of  this  coercive  system  on  the 
lower  ranks  of  society;  and  that, 
wherever  any  attempt  is  made  to 
outstep  the  progress  of  nature^  and 
hasten  the  changes  of  time,  horrors 
unutterable  are  the  consequence,aod 
centuries  of  additional  slavery  are 
necessarily  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple. To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  historical  facts,  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  that  slavery  never  could 
be  got  rid  of  in  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man empires;  that  it  subsisted  till 
within  these  three  centuries  both  in 
France  and  England,  as  well  as  all 
over  Europe ;  that  its  ultimate  era- 
dication was  so  gradual,  that  it  was 
imperceptible;  and  that,  wherever 
Buaden  emancipation  was  attempted, 
it  led  to  horrors  similar  to  the  Ja- 
maica revolt;  the  atrocities  of  the 
Jacquerie  in  France,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL;  the  insurrection  of  the 
Boors  in  Grermany,  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.;  and  the 
revolt  ot  Wat  Tyler  in  England,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Three  months  ^o,  while  yet  Ja- 
maica, so  far  as  we  knew  in  this 
country,  was  in  a  state  of  undisturb- 
ed tranquillity,  we  foretold  that  the 
minglea  tempest  of  political  and  re- 
ligious fanaticism  which  had  lately 
overspread  these  Islands,  would  soon 
involve  the  West  Indies  in  servile 
revolt,  and  all  the  horrors  of  confla- 
gration; and  that  unless  a  remedy 
was  speedily  applied  by  Govera- 


«m«it,   that,  rightr  srnr.  of  :Biit8dir.s!: 
wealth  and  po\«ferwoHld  'be  severedii.- 
:  from  tlM  EmpireJ*^  •  iti k; neidleM i»i{ -: 
say,  how  completely^ td  th^  twevgrJat^ftit- 
ter,  our  prophecy  lu»  been  veeifiedy*<. 
We  founded  our  opinion  ion  the  >  e^*  \ ' 
perience  of  what  the  fumMofipfaiK*. 
-lanthn^y  and  the  transporfesui^iie*  ^ : 
form  had  dene  to  St  Domingo  at  ti»/^ 
commencement  of  the  first  Freaofc  /: 
Revolution;  and  we  predicted'tlMit;  ^ 
the  same  causes  would  prDduce^thia 
same  results,  if  a  total  changtai  fof^: 
system  was  not  immediately.adopa*i>  ^ 
ed  in  regard  to  those  invaluahle>'c»«  ■  > 
lonies.  The  efforts  of  iJ»M;<liintfftciv ;- 
iVotrtf,"  headed  by  Briasot  and.tfaoi  i 
leading     Revolutiomats   .at    Parian 
prepared  the  soil  for  tfaa  explodoDn;  ' 
m  St  Domingo,  exactly  intfajB-.saBMi*  .^ 
manner  as  those  of  the  friends,  of  H 
Negro  emancipation  have  done  in<bh:  ' 
malca  within  these  few  years;  said  : 
the  spark  was  communicated  tO:botii  - 
colonies  by  the  same  cause,  viz.  ^ha 
extravagant    hopes    of   immedkte    . 
emancipation,  excited  by  the  acce»-' ' 
sion  of  a  reckless  and  refonnin^  adU' 
ministration  to  the  head  of  affaors  in  >!< 
their  respective  kingdoms. 

Those  who  will  take  the  trouble- 
to  look  back  in  the  journals  of  the' 
day  to  the  speeches  of  the  leading  > 
popular  orators  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1830,  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  discover  the  remote  cause  of  the 
late  deplorable  insurrection.   Negro 
emancipation,  speedy  unconditional  • 
Negro  emanctpotion^  was  theii  the 
ladder  by  which  the  Whigs  endea- 
voured to  scramble  into  power;  the 
lever  by  which  they  expected  to 
shake  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  ad- 
ministration, and  work  on  the  gene?* 
reus  and  inconsiderate  feelings  of 
the  English  peasantry. '  Petitions  so 
numerous  on  the  subject  flowed  into 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  a 
resolution  was  passed  applicable  to 
them  alooe,  that  they  should  not  be 
printed.    To  speak  to  any  of  these 
fervid  orators,  of  Ume,  of  changes  in 
character,  compensation  to  the  plan- 
ters, ruin  to  the  negroes,  was  as 
hopeless  as  it  would  be  to  speak  to 
the  present  Reformers  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Reform  Bill.  If  any 
man  had  foretold  to  the  numerous 
and  enthusiastic  petitioners  to  Par* 
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liain«iit'*at  that  period,  tliai  in  less 
thfln  tw9  yetai  50,000  Negroes 
sbotld  be  Id  open  revolt,  an  hunired 
plantotions  in  flames,  anddami^e  to 
the'eoctent  of  several  millions  ster- 
ling incurred  from  their  rash  and 
ignorant  nMosnres,  he  wonld  have 
been  Bt^;mati0ed  as  a  cold-blooded 
tyrant,  who  was  desirous  only  to 
wrh^  their  last  drop  of  blood  out  of 
his  evffbring  fellow  creatures. 

This  extravagant  passion  for  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  Ne^o 
emancipation,  arrived  at  a  per&ct 
climax  in  July  1880,  when  the 
speeches  preparatory  to  a  general 
election  were  in  the  course  of  deli* 
very*  •  Emancipation  of  the  slaves 
was  the  incessant  cry  of  all  the  po- 

Bular  paity  at  that  time:  Lord 
iroogham  thundered  on  the  fruitful 
theme  in  the  Palace-Yard  at  York, 
and  found  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
religious  freeholders  of  that  great 
county,  the  means  of  securing  his 
return  to  Parliament  as  its  represen- 
tative. Tint  most  moderate  of  the 
fiieads  of  the  Negroes  only  urged 
the  propriety  of  putting  off  the  com- 
mencement of  the  system  of  eman- 
cipation- till  the  end  of  1831,  and 
they  ■  were  looked  upon  by  their 
more  ardent  brethren  as  somewhat 
lukewarm,  and  indifferent  in  the 
cause* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  tu- 
mult of  emancipating  frenzy  that 
the  three  glorious  days  at  Paris  ar- 
rived, which  was  so  soon  followed 
by  the  fell  of  the  Duke  of  Welling. 
ton's  Administration,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  our  present  rulers  to  office  in 
this  country.  Since  that  time  no- 
thing has  been  heard  of  Negro  eman- 
cipation.   Popular  ambition  having 

-  got  a  new  and  iftore  alluring  object 
of  ambition,  the  poor  slaves  have 
been  neglected^  and  the  seeds  of 
conflamtion  transferred  from  the 
West  India  Islands  to  the  heart  of 
the  Empire* 

But  while  this  change  in  the  phan- 
tom of  popular  ambition  entirely 
drew  the  attention  of  this  countrv 
Arom  the  condition  of  the  Negroes,  it 
nourished  in  these  simple  and  de^ 
luded  men  tlie  most  fatal  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  deliverance  which 
speedily  awaited  them.  They  saw 
their  former  and  steadfast  advocates 
raised  to  the  bigheat  offices  in  the 

$tMte;  beard  the  voice  which  hud  ao 


long  and  eloouently' pleaded  their 
cause  in  the  Ghapel  or  St  StsphedV  ' 
and  on  the  Hastings,  on  the  Wool^  "' 
sack,   and  were  told  from  every  ;^' 
quarter,  that  under  the  auspices  of   - 
a  reforming  King,  and  a  popniirr  ad-; 
ministration,  a  new  constitutioti  was^  ' 
to  be  given  to  the  Empire,  and  a  neW  ' 
era  w  freedom  and  happiness  to 
arise  upon  all  its  vast  poAsessions — 
what  Cbnchifiion  could  they  dravv 
from  this?  what  conclusion  would 
any  man  have  dravm  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, but  that  Reform  was  to 
be  to  them  emancipation,  and  that 
the  same  sublime  patriotism  which 
extricated  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bo- 
rough-mongers, was  to  snatch  them 
from  the  lash  of  the  slave-driver  ? 

The  speeches  of  ministers  when 
the  West  Indies  were  brought  for- 
ward, were  so  extravagant  and  vio- 
lent that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
West  Indies  were  fanned  into  a 
flame.  On  15th  April  1831,  Lord 
Howlck,  Under  Colonial  Secretary  of 
State,  said  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons :— "  The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  (Mr  Burge, 
the  agent  of  Jamaica)  asks,  if  we 
mean  to  abandon  the  policy  of  1823, 
and  to  sacrifice  property  ?  For  my- 
self, I  have  no  hesitation  in  answer* 
ing  in  the  negative.  I  would,  un- 
questionably, preserve  the  rights  of 
property,  but  I  would  not  preserve 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of 
the  slave.  I  object  to  immediate 
emancipation,  for  the  sake  of  the 
slaves  themselves ;  but  were  I  con- 
vinced that  immediate  emancipation 
could  be  effected  with  safety  to  the 
slaves,  I  should  say,  let  it  take  place 
at  once  ;  the  planter  might  then,  in- 
deed, have  a  just  claim  on  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  by  whose  encburage- 
ment  and  sanction  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  acquire  the  property  of 
which  Tie  would  be  deprived.  It" 
tvould   be   unjhst  that  the  whole 

Senaity  should  fall  on  those  who' 
ave  only  shared  the  crime  by  which 
it  has  been  incurred.  But,  however 
large  the  claim  of  the  West  Indian' 
for  compensation  may  be,  I  do  not 
hesitate-  to  say  that  it  shoiild  not 
stand  In  my  way  for  a'  moment,  as 
Weighed  against  the  importance  of 
putting  an  end  \o  \>[v^  «vi^^\\\v<^  ^\ 
the  slaves.    1  eoii«vd««  ^^  vA\sJsfe 
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oppression,  and  iniquity,  and  cruel-    an  injunction,  ''  that  U  ahauld  not  be 
ty,  that,  if  I  could  be  satisfied  it  was    made  use  of  unless  a  case  qfnecesHiv 


safe  to  emancipate  the  slaves  now,  I 
would  say,  *  Do  so,  and  do  it  at  once  ; 
and  we  will  settle  scores  among  our- 
selves afterwards,  and  determme  in 
what  proportion  the  penalty  of  our 


arose/'  And,  accordingly.  Lord  Bel- 
more  did  not  feel  himself  autiborized 
to  publish  it  till  the  2ith  Deeembef^ 
when  the  insurrection  was  just  break* 
ing  out.  This  delay.  Sir  Willoughby 


guilt  is  to  be  paid ;  but  the  victim  of    Cotton  justly  remarks,  was  **  moi^ 


that  guilt  must  not  continue  for  one 
hour  to  suffer,  while  we  are  haggling 
about  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.' " 
When  such  sentiments  were  utter- 
ed by  the  organs  of  government,  is 
it  surprising  that  the  West  Indies 
caught  fire  ? 
Trie  imminent  danger  of  this  delu- 


astonishing,  as  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  known  on  almost  all  tki 
estates  that  it  was  the  detenhinatian 
of  the  Negroes  not  to  work  after  New 
Yeaf^s  day  without  being  madefree^* 
Now  what,  in  the  name  of  justicCy 
of  humanity,  of  common  sense,  can 
be  urged  in  favour  of  this  prohibi- 


sion  gaining  ground,  which  was  pre-    tion  ?    If  the  proclamation  was  not 
cisely  the  cause  of  the  great  revolt  of    required,  why  issue  it  ?    If  it  was^ 


the  St  Domingo  slaves  in  1 789,  which 
at  length  destroyed  that  noble  colo- 
ny, was  fully  explained  to  govern- 
ment, and  they,  in  consequence,  pre- 
pared the  following  proclamation,  cal- 
culated to  extinguish  such  chimeri- 
cal expectation. 

*'  By  the  King. — A  prodamation.— 
William  R.  Whereas  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  us,  that  the  slaves  in  some  of 
our  Wat  India  colonies,  and  of  our  pos- 
sessions on  the  continent  of  South  Ame^ 
rica,  have  been  erroneously  led  to  hdieve, 
that  orders  have  been  sent  out  by  us  for 
their  emancipation  :  and  whereas  such  be- 
Uef  has  produced  acts  of  insubordination, 
tphich  have  excited  our  highest  displeasure : 
We  have  thought  fit,  by,  and  with  the 
advice  of  our  privy  council,  to  issue  this 
our  royal  proclamation  :  And  we  do 
hereby  declare  and  make  known,  that  the 
slave  population  in  our  said  colonies  and 
possessions  will  forfeit  all  claim  on  our 
protection  if  they  shall  fail  to  render  en- 
tire submission  to  the  laws,  as  well  as 
dutiful  obedience  to  their  masters :  And 
we  hereby  charge  and  command  all  our 
governors  of  our  said  West  India  colonies 
and  possSssions,  to  give  the  fullest  publicity 
to  this  our  proclamation^  and  to  enforce, 
by  aU  the  legal  means  in  their  power,  the 
punishment  of  those  who  may  disturb  the 
tranquillity  and  peace  of  our  said  colo- 
nies and  possessionSi 

■  *<  Given  at  our  court  at  Saint  Jame8*8, 
this  third  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty.one,  and  in  the 
second  year  of  our  reign..— God  save  the 
King.** 

But  what  did  Government  do  at 

the  same  time  ?    Afraid  duiing  the 

reform   struggle   of  injuring  them- 

Belvea  la  the  eyes  o(  their  emancipa- 

Ung  supporters  in  this  country,  they 

Beat  out  along  with  this  declaraUou 


why  send  it  to  the  colonies  with  an 
imunction  not  to  use  it  ?  ^  A  case 
of  necessity"  must  arise,  it  seems, 
before  it  is  to  be  used.  Is  the  burn- 
ing of  an  hundred  plantations,  the 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  Negroes^ 
the  loss  of  four  millions,  the  ^  case 
of  necessity"  to  which  it  alludes? 
It  sets  out  with  stating  that  it  had 
been  represented  to  £em  in  June 
1831 ,  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  !&• 
dia  Colonies  ^  have  been  erroneous^ 
led  to  believe,  that  orders  have  been 
sent  out  by  us  for  their  emancipation, 
and  whereas  such  belief  has  produ- 
ced acts  of  insubordination,  which 
have  excited  our  highest  displea- 
sure." Here  then  the  existence  of 
commenced  insurrection,  and  the 
causes  to  which  it  was  owing,  are  ad- 
mitted; the  governors  are  ordered 
"  to  give  itie  fullest  publicity  to  this 
our  proclamation ;"  and  yet  private 
orders  are  sent  out  not  to  publish 
the  proclamation ;  not  to  dispel  the 
illusion  under  which  the  slaves  la- 
boured, but  to  allow  them  to  go  on, 
infatuated  by  the  idea  that  their 
emancipation  had  been  granted  to 
them,  and  was  withheld  by  the  local 
authorities!  One  would  imagine 
from  such  conduct,  that  it  was  the 
design  of  government  to  entice  the 
slaves  on  to  commit  themselves  to 
acts  of  insurrection,  in  order  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to  thC 
severer  and  prompter  punishment, 
— in  the  same  wav  as  when  intelli- 
gence of  an  intended  housebreaking 
IS  received  by  the  police,  they  fre- 
quently allow  the  offenders  to  get 
into  the  house,  and  commit  the  ca- 
p\laV  ie\oTi7»\i«Jw^  ^«^  T>M^  ^w^ 
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delinquents.  From  vnj  sucb  nefa- 
rious design  we  fully  acquit  our 
well-meaning  aind  Bincere,but  weak 
and  ill-informed  Colonial  Ministers; 
but  from  whatever  motive  their  con- 
duct proceeded,  certain  it  is  that  it 
had  precisely  this  effect,  and  led  on 
the  slaves  to  insurrection  as  effectu- 
ally as  if  they  had  purposely  design- 
ed to  deliver  over  these  once  fiou- 
rishing  islands  to  rapine  and  confla- 
gration. 

The  slaves,  it  is  to  be  recollected^ 
vtB  not  the  ignorant  body  which  thev 
once  were.  Forty  thousand  emanci- 
pated Negroes,  chiefly  in  respectable 
stations  in  society,  are  to  be  found  in 
Jamaica  alone,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  can  read  and  write;  and 
though  the  conduct  of  this  body  du- 
ring the  late  trying  disturbances  has 
been  exemplary  in  the  extreme,  yet 
It  is  evident  that  they  formed  a  cer- 
tain channel  of  communication  by 
which  the  rash  and  ignorant  efforts 
ot  i^e  emancipating  partv  In  this 
ttimatrv  were  speedily  made  knowd 
to  iheur  enslaved  brethren  in  the 
West  Indies.  Without  ascribing  to 
thesjB  freedmen  any  but  the  most  be- 
nevolent and  philanthropic  motives, 
it  Is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they 
would  not  read  with  avidity  the  in- 
flammatory harangues  in  favour  of 
speedy  or  immediate  emancipation 
with  which  Great  Britain  resounded, 
imd  the  popular  journals  were  filled, 
during  the  whole  of  1829  and  1830 ; 
iior  is  it  surprising  that  these  eman- 
cipated Africans,  on  the  threshold  of 
civilisation,  were  misled  as  to  the 
effects  of  rapid  emancipation,  when, 
with  the  example  of  St  Domingo  be- 
fore their  eyes,  they  were  overlooked 
by  such  men  as  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Goderich,  and  Mr  Charles 
Grant 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Negroes 
themselves  are  now  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  doubtless  this  opened  an 
additional  and  wide  channel  for  the 
reception  of  seditious  and  inflamma- 

«r V  doctrines,  either  from  reckless 
id  ambitious  popular  leaders  in  this 
country,  or  ignorant  and  fanatical 
)f  issionaries  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
{s  from  the  efforts  of  such  men,  how- 
ever, not  the  mere  diffusion  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  that  any  danj^er  is 
%Q  he  apprehended — it  is  not  Chris- 
^smlt^,  but  ChriBtianhy  used  as  the 
or^an  of  revolution  or  fanaticism. 


which  is  to  be  dreaded.  That  the 
Gospel  itself  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  due  subordination  on  the  part 
of  slaves  to  their  masters,  is  evident^ 
not  only  from  its  precepts,  wtiich 
every  where  enjoin  a  scrupulous 
discharge  of  their  duty  by  the  slave 
as  well  as  the  master,  and  no  where 
give  the  slightest  encouragement  to 
insurrection  or  revolution,  but  from 
the  historical  fact  that  it  co-existed 
with  slavery  for  fifteen  hundred  years 
without  any  disturbance  further  than 
what  occasionally  arose  from  the 
frenzy  of  democracy ;  and  that  it  is 
now  to  be  found,  side  by  side,  with 
the  Evangelists  in  one  half  of  the 
Christian  world. 

Religion,  indeed,  is  fitted  ultimate* 
ly  to  effect  the  greatest  changes  in 
society ;  but  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  effected  is,  as  Guizot  has  just-v 
ly  remarked,  by  coercing  the  pas- 
sions, and  softening  the  feelings  of 
the  human  heart,  not  by  any  changes 
in  the  elements  of  civilisation.   Pre- 
scribing no  changes  for  the  frame  of 
society ;  enjoining  no  innovation  In 
the  relation  between  man  and  man ; 
convulsing  nations  by  no  sudden  al* 
terations  in  their  government  and 
institutions,  it  confines  all  its  efforts 
to  purifying  the  life  and  the  con- 
science; and  effects  great  ultimate 
changes  in  society  by  the  improve- 
ment which  it  has  effected  m  the 
disposition  of  its  members.     Such 
changes  are  necessarily  extremely 
gradual  and  perfectly  safe ;  because 
they  imply  that  the  necessary  change 
is  effectea  in  the  human  mind  before 
any  alteration  is  attempted  in  socie- 
ty, and  measures  of  severity  render- 
ed unnecessary  by  the  altered  ideas 
of  those  who  are  subjected  to  them. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  blessed 
and  Christian  spirit,  the  bonds  drop 
from  the  hands  of  llie  slave  without 
his  being  conscious  of  it ;  the  num- 
ber of  manumissions  enlarges  gradu- 
ally from  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  slave-owners,  and  the  increased 
habits  of  order  and  industry  in  the 
labouring  population;  a  numerous 
mixt  class  arises,  partly  servile  and 
partly  free;  the  advantage  of  free 
labour  becomes  obvious,  from  the 
spread  of  artificial  wants  among  the 
slaves  having  InducM  \JI\«<ecw  \xk  vakib- 
mit  to  tVife  «ev«^  Mi^  xitL^ife'a&vck^VRJ^' 
^h\ch  \%  lV\^  %\XfctA«CL\.  o\  ^^^^^'^^^ 
by  the  uUVBTjVii^  ^ifect^^  w.  y\wV 
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d«nce ;'  a&d  by  common  consent  aod 
a  eense  of  mutual  advaritage,  slayef7 
gradually  dies  out,  like  an  ancient 
and  now  forgotten  language,  in  a  few 
remnants  of  the  people.  Such  was 
the  pacific  and  unobserved  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  under  tlie  silent 
influence  of  Christianity  on  the  hu- 
m^an  heart  But  very  different  have 
been  the  results,  in  every  age  and 
pountry,  from  all  attempts  to  com- 
bine religion  with  revolution,  and 
convert  the  unseen  spirit,  which 
walks  in  the  silver  robe  of  innocence 
through  the  human  heai%  into  the 
armed  and  reckless  innovator,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  sovereign  or  sacerdo- 
tal power,  at  once  effects  great  and 
perilous  changes  in  the  frame  of  so- 
ciety. Fromf all  such  attempts  utter 
ruin  both  to  master  and  servant  have 
arisen  in  all  ages  of  the  world;  and 
by  such  attempts,  the  silent  and  pa' 
cific  process  of  emancipation  has 
been  more  retarded  than  by  any 
other  events  which  history  records. 
There  is  but  one  lesson  of  experi- 
ence on  this  subject,  and  it  is  told  in 
characters  of  fire  in  the  Jacquerie  of 
France,  the  great  slave  revolt  of  Ger- 
many, the  ashes  of  St  Domingo,  and 
the  flames  of  Jamaica. 

We  are  unwilling  to  prejudice 
even  in  the  remotest  degree,  and  in 
any  quarter  where  it  may  prove  in- 
jurious to  them,  the  cause  of  the 
Baptist  and  Missionary  priests,  who 
are  to  stand  their  trial  for  seditious 
practices,  and  instigations  tending  to 
produce^  revolt  Tne  matter  will  be 
investigated  by  the  legal  tribunals ; 
and  it  will  soon  be  seen  whether 
well-meaning  fanaticism  has  had  as 
large  a  share  as  political  ambition, 
popular  enthusiasm,  or  ministerial 
weakaessyin  producing  the  desperate 
suffering,  the  deploi-able  scenes,  the 
heart-rending  punishments,  which 
have  been  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  late  insurrection. 
When  this  matter  is  elucidated  by 
the  proper  evidence^  we  shall  return 
to  the  subject 

But  there  is  another  topic  of  still 
greater  importance,  in  which  the 
conduct  of  government  appears  in 
equally  deplorable  colours,  and  that 
h,  the  tfrannicsH  use  which  they  have 
Made  of  the  distresses  of  tke  Wtest 
Ipdla  Wanda,  to  endeavour  to  force 


upon  their  \6ckU^^}at\ire»w/tOM^ 

in  Council  totidly  undsttdlSdnc^^'  ^: 
Parliament,  and  Wbieft,"in-.tli«'oji& 
nion  of  all  those  po^se^rSte^'bT] 
local  information,  will  ■ '  ptbvtf*  f> 
to  all  the  West  India  le^iatfl^^  fa^M 
extravagant,  ruinotis,'  a^Vl'  ii9e^^ 
stipulations  in  favour  of  ttf^N^^Hieir 
which  it  contains.  The  oppr^tii^ 
means  which  were  to  be  adbpti^^ 
force  this  obnoxious  Order  iii  Gdtu^ 
cil  upon  the  refractory  C6lOnhi3  Ije^; 
^slatures,  were  thus  detailed -b^ 
Lord  Howick,  Under  Colonial  S^ 
cretary  of  State,  on  15th  April,  IQ81, 
in  the  debate  above  alluded  to. 

"  Such  an  Order  in  Counciild  ii«l# 
in  preparation,  embodj^ing  every  iifi^ 
provement  which  has  alrecfcdy  h^iSd 
tried  with  success,  either  in  our  oWti 
colonies  or  in  those  of  any  other 
power,  and,  without  adoj^ng  'any 
new  principle,  supplying  any  d^feietB 
which  have  been  discovered  in  Uie 
manner  of  cai'rying  into  executii>n 
what  has  already  been  attempted. 
This  Order  in  Council  wiU  be  sent 
out  to  the  colonies  with  the  intim»r 
tion  that,  to  entitle  them  to  the  indui* 
gence  which  it  is  intended  to  hold  out^ 
they  must  adopt  it  word  for  word, 
wittwut  addition  or  alterations^ 

Now,  observe  what  this  amomits 
to.  The  government  say  to  the  Co- 
lonial Legislatures,  who  alone  possess 
the  legal  power  of  legislating  for  their 
respective  islands,  "  We  know  you 
are  ground  to  the  dust  by  long  con- 
tinued and  overpowering  distress; 
we  are  aware  of  your  necessities ; 
we  know  that  you  are  threatened 
with  an  insurrection  among  your 
slaves,  and  crushed  by  burdensome 
taxes  on  every  part  of  your  produce ; 
but  unless  you  will  surrender  your 
chartered  liberties,  and  adopt  an  Or- 
der in  Council,  a  royal  ordinance,  as 
an  act  of  your  own  parliament,  we 
will  not  give  you  the  relief  which 
we  know  you  indispensably  require." 
And  tliis  is  the  conduct  of  Whig 
statesmen,  ^e  descendants  of  the 
opponents  of  Lord  North,  the  cham- 
pions of  North  American  freedom, 
the  vehement  condemners  of  the 
royal  ordinance  of  Charles  X.,  and 
the  advocates  of  Parliamentary  le- 
gislation and  the  representative  sys- 
tem all  over  the  world  I 

This  intention  was  too  completely 
Cttndfsd  VdXo  WLfecxiJaQtL.  'W^a  \fi^ 
po«ed  kcX»  Va.  Co\xa!Ci\  -tiw^  \%«i3a^ 
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etf'^Mth  Jime»  and  M -K^Ehrembf^; 
1831«  .amliiyuD^iatetj  sent  out  to 
all  tlia  Gokmiea,  accompanied  widi 
th0..intipifitio»^.  that.**  government 
li^d  niiolyjed  Vf}:  adppt  certain  fiscal 
rii^iladpns  for  the  relief  of  the  coy 
loniea^  but .  that . . tbe^  would .  do  so 
<ni]j  on  oimditipu  91  the  regulations 
ofthis  Order  iui  CoupcU  being  expli* 
ciUy.' implied  with,  and  Uiat,  to 
avoid  all  dispute  as  to  what  might 
or.  plight  not  be.  deemed  complianqe, 
nothing  would  be  deemed  su£Bcient 
by  government^  but  an.act  of  the  lo^ 
col  ieffithtiire,  ^kdaring  the  Act  in 
Council  to  home  the  force  of  a  law*' 

The.  way  :in  which  this  putraeeoua 
attempt  to  elude  the  rights  of  we  lo- 
cal, l0gial3t^re^  in. the  colonies  has 
been'  received,  will  appear,  from  the 
fdlowing  axtnusts ; 

■  The  iuiabitants  of  Dominica  have 
ungniinouslfr  signed  a  protest^  bear- 
ing among  other  statements. 


did 


*  ■<  Tluit  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony 
dmllaige' the  uiln litest  investigation  into 
tfatf  trsAtment  of  tbeir  slaves,  provided 
that'  neoavse  is  not  again  had  to  the 
fpraaseat  system  of  intimidation,  and  a 
haraning  crw»>examination  of  witnesses, 
to  mi^e  ont  a  ease  in  aocordance  with  tlie 
'Views  of  those  persons  in  tlie  mother 
country  who  so  unremittingly  seek  the 
deatraeti*n  of  tlwse  colonies. 
.  '^  That  the  surprise  is  only  ec^ualled  l>y 
the  indignaUon  with  whicli  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  this  oolony  have  heard  published, 
hy.the  voice  of  ^policeman,  in  the  market- 
placoy  two  documents  purporting  to  be 
Ordon  of  his  Migesty  in  Council— one 
subyerting  their  dearest  rights  and  priyi- 
leges  as  British  subject?,  and  the  other 
robbing  them  of  the  miserable  wreck  of 
their  already  wasted  fortunes. 

**  That  the  said  Order  in  Council  of 
the  80th  of  June,  constituting  a  judicial 
system,  as  stated  to  be  for  improylng  the 
administratfon  of  justice,  must  have  been 
framed  in  mockery  of  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants, whose  lives  and  fortunes  it  has 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  salaried  judges, 
holding  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of 
a  saintly  cabal,  who  notoriously  rule  the 
eelonial  department,  and  whose  creatures 
appear  thrust  into  office  in  the  colonies  as 
apiet  and  informers,  to  ealnmniate  and 
iraduee  the  unfortunate  slave-holder. 

"  That  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  2d 
Jffovember  is  utterly  destructive  to  oar 


Whlrti  they  have  never  exercised  over  the 
daves ;  .deprives  the  planter  of  the  means 
of  reap! bg  the  produce  of  his  land,  yet 
compels  him  to  furnish  his  labourers  daily 
wit)i  double  the  quantity  of  provisions 
supplied  to  the  King's  troops,  and  to  give 
them  clothing  such  as  their  masters  are  in 
ihany  instances  destitute  of. 

"  That  the  inhabitants,  convinced  of 
the  impracticability  of  carrying  into  effect 
this  unjust  and  ruinous  measure,  find 
themselves  forced  to  oppose,  by  every  con- 
stitutional means,  the  execution  of  these 
enactments. 

'*  That  they  can  yield  obedience  only  on 
compulsion,  protesting  solemnly  before 
God  and  man  against  this  most  gross  and 
shameless  spoliation,  and  carrying  with 
them  into  poverty  and  privation  the  con- 
solation that  they  have  not  lent  them- 
selves to  their  own  destruction." 

The  feeling  in  St  Kitts  is  equally 
strong :— • 

St  Kitts. — "  This  House,  after  a  long 
period  of  forbearance  and  suffering,  deem 
it  an  incumbent  duty  to  declare  tbeir  firm 
determination  to  withhold  any  grant  of 
money  whatever,  nor  adopt  any  recom- 
mendation of  his  Majesty's  government, 
until  such  government  not  only  evidences 
a  desire  to,  but  actually  does,  adopt  some 
measure  for  our  relief,  and  enables  us  to 
know  that  in  future  our  properties  are  to 
be  held  sacred  and  inviolable." 

DsMEaAaA,-- .'*  We,  the  undersigned, 
proprietors  or  representatives  of  the  se- 
yeral  plantations  set  opposite  our  names 
respectively,  and  owners  of  slaves  in  this 
colony,  do  hereby  solemnly  declare,  each 
for  himself,  that  we  consider  the  Order  in 
Council,  dated  the  2d  of  November,  1831, 
and  published  in  the  Royal  Gazette  of 
this  colony  on  the  12th  day  of  this  pre- 
sent month  of  January,  1832,  by  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  British  Guiana, 
purporting  to  alter  and  modify  the  rela- 
tions heretofore  existing  between  the 
slaves  in  this  colony  and  their  lawful 
owners,  and  the  rights  under  which  we 
have  lawfully  possessed  and  enjoyed  tbe 
services  of  our  slaves — to  be  wholly  ruin- 
ous to  the  just  interests  of  each  of  us  tbe 
said  persons,  and  to  be  a  direct  violation 
ef  tbe  sacred  rights  of  private  property 
•f-rights  which  were  and  are  sacred  by 
law,  and  ought  to  be  inviolable. 

"  We  declare  that  the  necessary  effects 
of  the  said  Order  will  be  to  inflict,  an  ir- 
reparable and  exteaaive  injury  on  aU  the 
agricultural  and  other  interests  of  this 


rights  and  property  in  our  slaves ;  vesta  .colony.;-* will- lead  to  the  mpid  decay  of 

an  individual  in  the  character  of  a  slave  \t^  sugar  plantfUiona  in  parUcular— and 

protector,  with  an  inquiaitorial  and  des-  /wUL  livey^tahV^.^'oaib  >3ckft  «^«^^^  ^v^vql  ^ 

^fifJc  power  over  every  free  inhahiMty  al(!^g^,]^X«^ic\Vi)n..«l)^«.'^x«w.\iV 


to  prove."  «       , 

At  St  Lucie  the  following  Re»lifc» 
^Mit  were  uninimoutly  paMed>— « 
*  **  Oneouly  opinion  can  be  entertained 
Respecting  th^  Order  In  Council  of  tlie«d 
of  November  \  it  must  be  the  final  ruin  of 
the  wbole  colony— It  is  the  miserable  re- 
tldne  of  our  rights  and  properties  that  it 
seeks  to  annihilate. 

"  The  inbabitanta  of  this  colony  are 
convinced  that  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
who  have  counselled  their  Sovereign  to 
sanction  such  a  law  have  exceeded  the 
power  vested  in  them ;  that  they  appeal  to 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
decision  of  this  important  question.     But 

if  they  were  even  disposed  to  set  aside  the     ^ 

question  of  right,  and  weakly  to  yield  up     ^^  prevented^by  unnecessary  restiictioin 
their  properties  and  all  guarantee  for  their     ^^^^  exacting  such  a  portion  of  labofcr 
creditors,  by  entering  into  the  views  of     ^^^^  j^.^  ^\^y^^  as  is  consistent  with  their 
their  present  rulers,  it  Is  cl<:ar,  from  the 
preceding  statements,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  inhabiUnts  to  carry  into  effect 
these  unjust  and  ruinous  measures. 
<*  Under  these  circumstances,  as  the 


ba  fiilrly  ewwined,  and  tbii  piAnqliUKM^ 
extent  pf  aucb  i9lM;fer«pe#»  if  Ju4gfil»  M 
bf  eeeessary»  exactly  4«?tw«in#4  i'  ;.  • 

«  A^dcQttaideclog-*Tha(.hi•|tfi4«•t91 
goyonimtnt  have  raftised  to  iqstlti^e  ^  |^ 
encourage  the  institution  of  auch  parU^^ 
mentary  enquiry,  and  ii|  th«  ste^d  t^^?^' 
have  adopted  the  false  aad  exaggerated 
statements,  and  are  proceeding  to  aet  jn 
the  upjust  and  injudicious  principles,  of  a 
party  who  avowedly  aim  at  the  deati^qc- 
tion  of  all  West  India  property : 

"  And  considering— That  his  Mijiesty's 
ministers  have  obtained  and  promulgated 
in  this  colony  an  Order  of  his  Majesty  in 
Council,  whereby  a  vexatious  and  moat 
injurious  interference  with  tbii  authority 
of  the  master  over  his  slave  is  authorised 
and  encouraged,  whereby  the  proprietor 


from  his  slaves  as  is  consistent  With  their 
health  and  comfort,  and  whereby  ha' Is 
obliged  to  furnish  them  with  mors  cloth- 
ing than  they  require,  and  to  promdB  faf 
them  more  food  than  they  can  consunte, 
while  the  regulations  In  respect  thereof 
will  be  productive  of  the  utmost  dissatls- 
to  come  inio  operawou  ou  luc  0*1*  iMoi«"*»     faction  amongst  the  slaves,  and  that  by 
your  committee  consider  it  necessary  to     ^^ie  said  Order  In  Council  his  Majestyy 
make  this  public  declaration  of  the  line  of     faithful  subjects  In  this  Island  are  subject-. 


Order  in  Council  of  the  2d  November  Is 
to  come  into  operation  on  the  8th  instant, 


conduct  they  have  decided  on  adopting. 

*'  They  will  oppose  a  passive  resistance 
to  the  various  enactments  contained  in  the 
two  Ordei-s  in  Council  of  the  20th  June 
aod  2d  Novemb^,  1B31 ;  will  continue  to 
govern  themselves  in  the  treatment  of 
their  slaves  by  the  Order  In  Council  of 
Igd  February,  1830,  and  the  two  supple- 
mentary  local  ordinances  of  the  26th 
April  and  3d  May,  1830,  on  every  point 

•*  That  they  will  pay  no  taxes  voluntarily 
for  the  support  of  public  officers,  whom 
they  consider  illegally  charged  on  the  co- 
lony ;  that  they  will  refuse  every  employ- 
ment under  government,  tending  in  any 
way  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  these 
Orders  in  Council;  and  that  they  will 
contribute  to  the  extent  of  their  means  to 
the  expenses  that  may  be  incurred  in  car- 
rying these  measures  into  effect" 
[Here  follow  the  signatures.] 


ed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  extraordinary  tri-" 
bunals,  and  are  deprived  of  their  undoubt- 
ed right  of  appeal  to  his  Majesty  in  cases 
of  fines  exceeding  L.  100  sterling ;  and 
that  for  these  reasons  and  to'  this  extent 
the  enforcement  of  the  said  Order  In  Coun- 
cil, without  the  consent  of  the  proprietors, 
and  without  any  previous  compensation 
to  them,  will  be  an  unlawful  exercise  of 
the  power  intrusted  to  the  government, 
and  a  direct  violation  of  therighte  of  pri- 
vate property : 

"  Therefore  we,  the  capitulanU,  pro- 
prietors, merchants,  planters,  and  others, 
whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  ourselves  and 
our  properties  from  the  evil  consequencea 
which  might  ensue  from  a  silent  and  un- 
opposing  obedience  to  the  said  Order  ia 
Council,  have  solemnly  protested,  and  do 
hereby  most  solemnly  protest,  against  thft 


A*  Tv?r»?HQ/1    tliA  nrdpra  wM-fi  r^  several  clauses  in  the  said  Order  in  Coun* 

At  Tl  imdad,  the  oraerg  wei  e  r^  mentioned,  and  the  enact- 

ceived  in  the  ^me  manner.    The  "'^^^     ..i,;,^^  therein  contained, 

protest  of  the  inhabitants  bears,—  ^^^^^^^i^g   and    solemnly    declaring   tho 

"  That  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Island, .  game  to  be  a  direct  violation  of  our  rights, 

la  eoncurrence  with  all  the  other  pro-  and  a  forcible  and  unlawful  invasion  of 

prietors  of  West   India  property,  have  ourproperties,  inconsistent  with  the  treaty 

called  upon  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  in-  ©f  capitulation,  contrary  to  the  first  prin- 

•titute  a  parlismentary  enquiry  into  the  ciples  of  natural  Justice,  and  totally  null 


condition  and  treatment  of  Negro  slaves 

vader  the  existing  laws,  in  order  that  the 

gueeaaity  for  further  legislative  interfer.- 

me$  betwem  the  jnfwtcr  aod  slvTe  night 


and  void  in  law.** 

[Here  follow  the  signatures.] 
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SlA 


mnietl-  Ord«ra  in  Council   hare 
excited  in  the  Leeward  Islands. 

Antigua  alto  has  rejected  the  O^ 
der,  BSbigninff  as  a- reasons  that  they 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  com- 


'^5; 


Famaica  is  equally  firm. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  means  devised  by 
a  ftetion  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  de- 
pfire  us  of  oor  property,  if  carried  into 
effect,  cannot  fail  to  create  a  servile  war 
of  too  horible  a  nature  to  contemplate^ 
and  tliat  any  person  who  attempts  to  pro- 
dace  or  promote  such  war  is  an  enemy  to 
hj8  country. 

'*  Bcsolved*  That  the  conduct  of  the  BrU 
tish  government  in  taxing  us  higher  than 
other  sulgects;  in  fostering  our  enemies, 
and  listening  to  their  falsehoods  against 
us ;  in  rijacting  statements  from  impar- 
tial persons  in  our  favour ;  in  allowing 
designing  men,  under  the  saintly  cloak  of 
religion,  not  only  to  pilfer  our  peasantry 
of  their  savings,  but  also  to  sow  discon- 
tent and  rebellion  amongst  them  ;  in 
threatening  to  withdraw  troopsi  for  whose 
protection  we  have  doubly  paid,  and  which 
Wt  might  claim  as  our  right,  at  a  time 
a  servile  war  may  be  apprehended  {  is 
most  hearties^  and  in  violation  of  justice^ 
humanity,  and  sound  policy." 

The  resolutions  proceed  to  state,  that 
**  thrown,"  as  they  are  about  to  be,  *'  as  a 
prey  before  misguided  savages,  we  have 
no  other  alternative  than  to  resist ;"  and 
to  pray  the  King  *'  that  we  may  be  ab- 
•olved  from  our  all^iance,  and  allowed 
to  seek  that  protection  from  another  na- 
ti<m  which  is  so  unjustly  and  cruelly 
witliheld  from  us  by  our  own." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Orders 
in  Council  should  have  been  so  re- 
ceived. Besides  authoriring  a  con- 
stant and  ruinous  interference  be- 
tween the  master  and  slave,  they 
compel  the  latter  to  receive  double 
the  rations  daily  of  a  British  soldier, 
and  that  under  the  sun  of  the  tro- 
pics I 

All  the  other  Colonies  have  re- 
ceived the  obnoxious  ordinances  in 
the  same  manner. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Ministers  have 
combined  to  accumulate  upon  our 
West  India  Colonies  the  evils  at  once 
of  the  St  Domingo  revolt,  and  the 
war  of  North  American  independ- 
ence. By  their  rash  and  vehement 
apeeches,  bo^  in  and  out  of  office, 
in  favour  of  immediate  or  early 
emancipation,  coupled  with  their  in- 
explicable suppression  of  the  Pro- 
cbuaatioD,  calculated  to  put  doivn 


the  dangerous  hopes  which  their 
speeches  and  the  rash  efforts  of  the 
Missionaries  had  occasioned,  they 
have  precipitated  Jamaica  into  maa* 
sacre  and  conflagration;  while,  by 
their  tyrannical  and  unconstitutionid 
promulgation  of  an  Order  in  Council^ 
which  is  to  be  thrust  down  the 
throats  of  the  local  legislatures  like 
a  royal  ordinance,  as  the  price  of 
tlieir  receiving  any  relief  from  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  they 
have  awakened  in  these  colonies  a 
spirit  of  resistance,  which  must  ulti- 
mately, as  in  the  case  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  lead  to  the  dis* 
meml>erment  of  the  empire. 

The  question  on  which  the  West 
Indies  are  now  at  issue  with  the  mo- 
ther country,  is  one  of  the  utmost 
moment,  and  in  which  the  colonies 
are  agitated  by  the  most  vital  of  i^l 
interests.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which,  under  Lord  North,  lost 
for  this  country  the  whole  of  its  North 
American  colonies,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that,  instead  of  its  being  an  act 
of  Parliament,  which  is  now  sought 
to  be  imposed,  it  is  an  order  of  the 
King  in  Council,  which  the  local  Par- 
liament are  to  be  compelled  to  adopt 
literatim,  as  the  price  of  their  recei- 
ving the  assistance,  without  wlfich 
their  existence  would  not  be  worth 
preserving.  This  is  a  stretch  of 
power  which  has  never  yet  been  ex- 
hibited in  this  country,  nor  indeed 
by  any  other  having  the  remotest  re- 
gard for  the  preservation  of  their  co- 
lonial possessions.  The  Crown  colo: 
nies,  that  is,  such  of  the  islands  that 
have  no  local  legislature,  are  ordain- 
ed at  once  to  adopt  this  royal  ordi- 
nance, and  those  which  have  Parlia- 
ments of  their  own,  are  ordered  to 
do  so  under  pain  of  receiving  no 
relief  whatever  from  the  mother 
country,  at  the  time  when  it  is  dealt 
out  to  the  more  obsequious  colonies, 
which  give  to  the  royal  proclamation 
the  force  of  law. 

Ministers,  therefore,  stand  com- 
mitted to  a  contest  with  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  far  more  formidable,  be- 
cause their  pretensions  are  incom- 
parably more  unjust,  than  those  of 
Lord  North  with  North  America. 
And  what  is  the  time  which  they 
have  selected  to  agitate  our  colonial 
empire  by  such  an  unprecedented 
stretch  w  "i^ww*^  AViax^  nj^^bl^ 
according  V>  \5el<to  w^w  cw&^»sk^». 


ei6  X^  Qwt  Wtt  /Mdig  MwUiag. 

aaainoei  in  Dm  royil  jmieUsvtioii 
V  ivM^  %  1S31,  Ihefwere  amre 
i^iit.  deluiire  liopea  .<rf  inunediMe 
enBUctpidMi  perndsd  tfaa  alarft  po- 

C 'lotion^  >nd  acta  of  iiuubordinAaon 
Iconuuenced,  raquirins  the  aliup- 
ett  cowdon;  when  a  jealoiu  aod 
wataitiful  potentate,  in  tba  cloae  (ici- 
nitjv  la  eag<rl7  watching  tkeprag^eaa  . 
of  Bnliali  inaanitj, .  to  Jaf .  bis  handa 
on  that  foir.pwtio&af  the  British  do- 
l^ioQB';  when  the  tevenue  and  Te- 
Boarcea  of  the  empire  are  duly  aink- 
ing  under  the  atamUon  of  domeatic 
danger,  and  the  wmaa  of  serriie  re- 
Tolte,  i»OToked  }iv  a  dn^Ur  cowae 
of  conciliAtioB  a^d  miamen^meot, 
are'  brealcinK  out  in  the  Iriah  pro- 
Tincee  I — "  Quoa  Deua  vult  perdere 
prior  dementat" 


Wo  a 


Uie  alMDdoaBiMrt  at  hilnMU  lUl^WWKH. 
fiiUjr  oonCribotlni;  to  tk«  iMMdiMaW^M 
xMtlMr  esDDtry,  would  Inlltt'li^M  -An- 
merans  tnndui  nf  mamihalkrfnglaito- 
trf,  «a  well  u  apm  tha  nvilaM|-iH<  la- 
aware  that  all  Blatementa     jury  of  inoaleuUUfl   aia|ntted4.  hrUah 


of  the  ruin  which  is  likelj  to  ensue 
to.  our  West  India  poasesaloDS,  ie  a 
matter  of  no  sort  of  concern  either  to 
our  &naticB  in  religion,  or  etir  eealota 
Id  reform;  but  poaaibly  thef  may  be 
eomewhet  more  alive  to  the  dangers 
which. Mreafen  theni»eloe4,  the  perils 
to  the  very  exiatence  of  the  British 
empire,  in  consequence  of  the  mea- 
Bures  which  ore  now  in  progress  in 
the  West  India  IsUads.  To  such 
perBons  we  cannot  do  better  than 
earnealljr  recommend  the  considera- 
tion of  the  two  first  of  the  admirable 
leaoludons  of  the  ereat  West  India 
meeting,  latelf  hela  in  the  city. 


"  8.  That  the  vaJnc  of  the  West  India 
eolonlo  to  the  reTenue,  manurBctiiring 
laduMrf,  and  meroiiiitilemiriaeor  Great 
Britain,  mtiy  be  M  onee  aicertilned  by 
reference  to  ParlLamentary  doDamedtB,  ^'' 
wiierebylt  will  sppciirlhat  the  duties  an-  ^" 
niullr  coUeoted  ftom  WeM  India  produce, 
■mnuit  to  uvtm  tmliima  MrUng  i  ibst 
the  aaatul  official  nlua  of  Britlih  manu- 
&etuna  n^rted  to  the  oolooiee  ie  about 
1.^00,000 ;  and  (be  amoaot  of  ehlp- 
]UP|;  emplajred  iu  the  direct  trade,  about 
S^QOO  looi :  aJtofMher  axUhitiaf  a 
branch  of, commerce,  alDunt  unequalled 
In  point  of  ectent,  and  paculiarly  Imporl- 
.ant  on  aoaount  of  it*  dUjodrI  character  ; 
the  nhole  emanating  rrom  Britiih  capital, 
being  eoDdueled  by  BritUli 
British  TesKli,  and  finally  reluming  the 
whali  Talue  of  caltlTstlon  In  the  coloUiee 
Into  the  general  raoiireee  of  the  mother 
eonntry,  while  the  cbldTator  h  nflTtn^ 
the  eitremlly  of  dlitren. 

"  3.  That,  In  addltlim  to  (ht  dhcet  in. 


ould  oeTar  be  compMMBtad  b|i  ttmtga 
trade. .  So  great .  a  dcftruatiM  af  .HM- 
merce,  eaeDtially  domertic  In  all  til  n- 
lalioni,  muat  not  only  entail  rnlft  ^foa 
numberless  private  tiuaiUa^  hn^  Wold 
wlthjran  from  the  man  nfactaieri  a/mp- 
per,  iron,  mlll-worb,  hardirarOi  .woallen 
and  cotton  goodi,  the  fiihariaa,  tha  itil. 
fieries,  tbe  aalt  provlrioD  trade  of  IraUad, 
and  all  the  varloua  crsdoi  eonncetsf  yrlA 
ahipplng,  a  sonrce  of  enipl|>yniriil'(  .on 
which  these  Indaatrltmi  elAaei  llnTt  Men 
acEustomed  to  rely  in  war  'at  wtti  it  In 
peace.  A  great  coiBmfTcisI  eMyiMaa 
must  rollow  tbie  lose  of  enipl^rraata^ 
while,  at  tbe  same  time,  tb*  TSftniM 
would  be  eerlonsly  affeotad  by  ■  fnal^t- 
mlnuHon  of  eonsomptioa,  aTMng'Mll  of 
the  dimiBlsbed  ability  of  tfaa  p  ' 
puTcbaee   taublo  c 


which  n 


I  of  ail  ei 


ttend  I 


These  facts  speak  volumea.  It  ia 
evident  that  a  great  propotlJon  of 
OUT  revenue,  a  large  part  of  our  ex- 
port trade,  tbe  best  nursery  for  bur 
•eamen,  is  on  the  point  of  being  IobL 
And  lost  for  what?  for  more  flrbl- 
trary  stretchesof  power  than  lighted 
iBiiai  ^^  ''•*  "''  N*"™  American  lude- 
;tB  In  pendence,  and  more  reckleaa  inno- 
vations than  kindled  the  flames  of 
the  St  Domingo  revolt.  The  ftirteen 
provfaicea  of  AmericH  were  lost  to 
Britain  in  conwquenee  of  adoiiling 
OMaportof Masjrstem;  StDomingo 
'--'■-  France,  and  has  been  pre- 


/M«i>ivw«a/0rMiArIiBlnwlAb(rWtM    d^tated  into  th«  lowest  stage  of 


«n£)  <  Sftt  Ordai  WeH  itdia  Meeiiiig.  gl7 


bf  adopting  So  that  tiro  milllonB  of  8oa1a»  !n 

*T  '"Mir  |iiBMUt  Tttlera  nave  our  own  colonies,  take  off  nearly 

'iBbmMnM  at  tire  aanie  time  both  !  L.8,000,000  worth  of  manufactures ; 

-  'No  Mea  ean  bo  more  absurd  than  whereas  the  twelve  millions  in  North 

mat  wfaldi  is  frequentif  brought  for-  America  only  take  off  L.6^000,000.  The 

iriidbr^>l'^*0^^o^o^^<>urableto  reason  obviously  is,  that  indepen- 

'^arir  emancipation,  via.  that  even  if  dent  nations  early  adopt  the  system 

%«ioetr^ie  colonies  as  dependencies  of  encouraging  their   tnon  fabrics, 

dpi  anndvesy  we  would  derive  the  and  loading,  by  heavy  duties,  all  im- 


benefit  from  them  by  laying  an  p»ort8  from  foreign  states.  The  Ame- 

laqHMBt  on  their  produce,  and  their  ricans  have  vigorously  commenced 

eoOBuniptkm  of  our  manufactured  this  system  of  self-defence;  while 

laduatry*  as  we  now  do,  without  be-  we,  proceeding  on  the  vague  Idea  of 

lag  aubjected  to  the  burden  of  their  free    trade  with   nations  who  will 

adaiBtenaace  or  defence.     Experi-  give  us  no  corresponding  return,  are 

enoe  provea  the  reverse.    The  sum  daily  losing  our  exports  to  independ- 

tolal  of  British    exports   is  about  ent  states,  and  saved  from  complete 

hn^ifiOOfiWk    Of  these,  to  the  colo-  stagnation  at  home,  only  by  the  rapid 

-iiiaB,  Lj82/XX),000  ;   all  the  rest  of  growth  and  increasing  wants  of  our 

the  worid,  L.1^000/)00.  colonial  dependencies. 

And  while  the  shipping  employed        But  this  is  not  all.    A  most  im- 

to  Canada,  with  a  population  little  portant  fact,  as  regards  the  shipping 

•xoeedfng  a  million,  is  400,000  tons,  interests,  was  stated  by  Mr  Palmer, 

or  a  sixtn  of  the  whole  British  ton-  which  demonstrates  how  necessary 

-nage,  that  to  the  United  States,  with  practical  knowledge  is  to  correct  tlie 

•  population  of  twelve  millions,  is  conclusions  drawn  from  mere  cus- 

-  only  a  seventh  part  of  that  amount,  torn-house  returns.   As  a  shipowner, 
or  59fi00  tons.  and  conversant  with  shipping  busi- 

The  reason  is  obvious,  and  was  ness  from  his  earliest  years,  he  was 

long  ago   explained,  wiUi    perfect  probably  able  to  say  as  much  upon 

dearness,  bv  Mr  Brougham,  in  his  the  importance  of  that  subject  as 

able  and  wdl  informed  work  on  Co-  any  other  man. 
lonial  Policy.    Colonies  are  distant        '*  He  meant  to  draw  the  atten- 

provincea  of  the  empire.     The  in-  tion  of  the  meeting  particularhr  to 

duatry  they  put  in  motion,  encou-  the  comparative  importance  of  the 

.  ragiaa  domeatic  labour  at  both  ends  of  West  Inuia  shipping  with  that  of  the 

the  chaiMi  that  with  an  independent  shipping   of  the   country  to  every 

■  atata^  at  em  end  only.  Trade  with  other  part.  Upon  this  he  would  re- 
Jamaica  encoarages  British  industry,  fer  to  the  returns  which  had  been 

.  and  adda  to  British  w^th,  both  in  made  lately  to  the  House  of  Lords— 

the  Weat  Indies,  and  at  Glasgow,  or  returns  in  themselves  requiring  a 

Manclmter ;  that  with  New  York  or  great  deal  of  explanation  to  render 

Baltimore  encourages  that  half  only ,  them  at  all  intelligible  to  the  com- 

which  is  resident  only  in  the  British  munity  at  large.    By  those  returns 

iales.    The  whole  trade  to  Canada,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  amount 

and  the  Weat  Indies,  is  carried  on  in  of  tonnage  which  had  entered  the 

British  bottoms :  that  to  North  Ame-  various  ports  of  the  United  King- 

rica  for  the  most  part  encourages  dom  in  the  course  of  last  year  was 

-  the  shipping  of  a  rival  power.  Hence,  2,367,322  tons;  of  which  that  from 

-  while  the  tonnage  engi^^ed  in  the  the  British  West  India  ports  was 
North  American  trade  is  only  60,000  249,079~in  this  way  appearing  to  be 
tona,  that  to  Canada,  and  the  West  In-  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 

•  diesy.taken  together,  is  650,000  tons,  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade, 
being alMve  ten  times  as  mticA,  though  This  was  not  accurate;  because  the 
Uieir  united  population  is  hardly  a  two  millions  and  a  fraction  of  a  ton- 
sixth  of  that  of  the  United  States.  nage  included  tlie  entry  of  every 

It  is  the  same  with  the  exports  of    vessel^  from  whatever  port  in  the 

!  Britain  to  these  distant  dependendes.    world  aJie  might  have  arrived.    To 

Th«  exports  to  the  West  Indies,    the  East  Indies  a  ship  could  scarcely 

are.        .       .       .         h^gdOOfiOO    make  one  voyage  withhi  the  twelve 

Thoae  to  Canadi^  2,400,000    mont]bA»wYviX^X\tQi!i^^V^t^N&^^>^d^ 

— — .    gtum  a\ie  via^  «Xi\ek  \ft  xQ»ka  Ti»  "^^^^ 
Together,       .         L.7,900,000    ?bWkfcgmfftx.V^^^^^Bk^to  W«» 
VOit,  XXXl.  NO,  CXCIY.  %  ^ 


t9P  ,T^'iEhi9tW4Ufndi^  (Hbm 

of  Hbe  ymr,  lamA  case  the  yessel  .  **  Tkat  tkis  lioiisa. U  AmOfMi^^ilis 
waa  entered  aa  many  iftmM  a5  t&€  aooomplUimieot  of  tlijM  {Hii;poie  m-  tt^ 
modSe  vepages,  Theref6Te,  an  entry  earliest  period  that  abiiU  bo  cwmpi^^iy^ 
,of  700  tons  from  Belgium,  by  a  ship  vUh  tbe  well-beii^  of.  tbo  sUu^  ^fm- 
in$]dng  Mven  voyages  in  Ihe^  course  eelves,  with  the  safety  of  tlif  caUaiiBf,iv(id 
jof  the  year,  dves,  in  reality,  but  the  ^»t^  »  f<^  »»d  equitable  conttSdandiwk  Af 
^employnKent  of  100  tons,  aad  six  or  ^«  mtere»te  of  private  prapcrty."  ,  ^ 
^leren  men;  whereas,  a  vessel  from  Such  were  the  principles  on  wUd^ 
Jibe  East  bidies  employs  700  tons  Parliament  proceeded,  such  tkafaitb 
during  the  year^  and  50  seamen,  to  which  they  were  pledged  in  the 
Upon  this  prmeiple,  he  had  dissected  most  liberal  days  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
the  whcrfe  of  the  returns  made  to  administration.  Contrast  this,  with 
Parliament,  and  the  result  was,  as  ihe  despotic  act  of  our  Whig  rulers, 
regarded  the  West  India  trade,  that  forcing  an  Order  in  Council  at  ooee 
instead  of  there  being  2,367,322  on  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  leaving 
tons  of  British  shipping  employed  in  to  starvation  and  ruin  all  those  poa- 
ihe  foreign  trade,  the  whole  did  not  sessed  of  a  local  legislature,  who 
exceed  1,324,780  tons,  of  which  the  would  not  adoi>t  this  Royal  Proda- 
West  India  trade  composed  one^t>^A  mation  as  equivalent  to  an  act  (^ 
peart,  and  which  undoubtedly  was  a  Parliament  I-  Mr  Warrington  truly 
-  most  important  consideration.  What-  stated  what  every  one  who  recollects 
ever  political  economists  might  say,  the  occasion,  or  will  turn  to  the  Par- 
no  one  attending  this  meeting  would  liamentary  debates,  will  find  to  be 
deny  that  such  a  difference  in  view-  ^  strictly  true, 
ing  ike  returns  was  of  importance  to  *^  Mr  Canning  at  the  same  time  de- 
iAm  country.  In  the  time  of  war  it  elared,  that  the  legislature  and  the 
was  to  the  foreign  trade  the  country  government  would  be  ever  aoeeas- 
had  to  look  for  seamen.  It  was  the  ,ible  to  fair  argument,  and  would  oe* 
■  foreign  trade  and  long  vo3rages  which  ver  close  their  ear  upon  strong  facto, 
alone  made  perfect  seamen."  feeling  conTinced  that  it  was  almost 

Thus,  it  is  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  impossible  for   the  British  Parlia^ 

foreign  trade  which  is  at  stake  in  l^e  m^nt  to  legislate  sati^fiictori^for  the 

West  Indies:  another  sixth  is  at  stake  economy  of  colonies,  so  different  in 

}n  Canada:  in  other  words,  one-^^tVdf  the  moral  and  physical  relations  of 

of  the  whole  foreign  trade  is  invol-  their  inhabitants  as  the  West  Indies 

ved  in  the  intercourse  with  these  from  those  of  the  mother  country, 

two  colonies  alone.    And  it  is  the  And  yet,  in  the  teetii  of  these  reso- 

whole  off  this  immense  branch  of  our  lutions,  and  of  the  explicit  comment 

wealth  and  strength  which  Ministers  which  accompanied  them,  miniBters 

have  brought  into  jeopardy,  first  by  had  issued  several  orders  in  council, 

their  absurd  proposal  to  ruin  the  each  more  contradictory  and  uncon- 

Btaple  trade  to  Canada  by  the  tim-  stitutional  than  the  other,  and  only 

ber  duties;  then  by  their  rash  and  agreeing  in  being  directly  opposed 

despotic  acts  in  regard  to  the  West  to  resolutions  which  had  received  the 

India  colonies.  solemn  sanction  of  Parliament.  Each 

When  Mr  Canning,  in  1823,  un-  Order  in  Council  was  a  censure  upon 

dertook  to  ledslate  for  the  West  In-  the  preceding,  and  afforded  strong 

dia  Colonies,  nis  Resolutions  were  as  grounds  for  questioning  the  policy  of 

follows,  which  breathe  the  cautious  the  last  issued,  and  for  doubtmg  whe- 

spirlt  of  a  British  statesman.  ther  it  would  not  shortly  be  supers 

«  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effec  ^ff  ^^  T  '^  PT'"""  "^^'^^^^It 

tnalanddeciaiyem^uresformeLratlDg  ^^  ^""^J^^  mischievous.     He  said 

the  condition  of  the  slave  population  ii  ^^:^t ^^,®"  ^J"  Council  were  uw»n. 

his  Migesty's  Colonies.  stitutional,  being  directly  opposed  to 

«  That  through  a  determined  and  per-  J?®  resolutions  of  1823,  to  which  Par- 

severing,  but  at  the  same  time  judicious  liament,  m  the  name  of  the  nation, 

and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  mea-  ^*^  pledged  itself.     He  would  add, 

•ores,  this  house  looks  to  a  progressive  ^^^  ^^^7  were  cruelly  mischievous 

^improvement  in  the  character  of  slave  i*^  their  tendency."     (Hear.} 
>H9>nlation,  such  as  [may  prepare  them  for  Earl    St  Vincent,   with  a    Spirit 

M  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  worthy  of  the  name,  immortal  in  Bri- 

privUegea  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  tiaVi  iaxn^,  "V^YAcYi  \i^  X^ox^^  \fvi\»  ^<^ 

^tbm99  9thk  Mt^e9ty§  sabjeetsr  vMm  VaXScL^  Xen^^^^V  ^l^A^^xi^^^ 
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entreat  those  who  had  any  interest 
in  the  West  Indian  Colonies  to  con- 
aider  one  moment  the  general  cala- 
mity that  would  ensue,-  if  any  pro- 
perty of  any  description  whatever, 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
laws^  should  be  invaded  and  broken 
down.  (Hear.)  If  colonial  property 
were  thus  to  be  sacrificed,  what  pro- 
perty would  be  safe?  (Applause.) 
u  one  species  of  property  were  to 
be  invaded,  oo  account  of  some  pe- 
culiar shade  of  distinction,  who  could 
say  where  such  invasion  would  stop  ? 
(Hear.)  If,  upon  Uie  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal rights,  or  abstract  principles, 
West  India  property,  consecrated  by 
law,  was  to  be  invaded,  every  man 
might  approach  themt  with  the  same 
argumenU  In  adverting  to  these  Or- 
ders in  Council,  I  am  led  to  a  reso- 
lution of  Parliament  in  the  year  1823, 
and  I  must  say,  that  those  who  were 

Sarties  to  that  resolution,  and  to  the 
ecision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1823  respecting  the  slave  manage- 
ment, ought  not  to  be  parties  to  tne 
Order  in  Council  of  1 83 1 .  We  were 
living  in  times  of  ^eat  colonial  dis- 
tress—we were  livmg  in  times  when 
great  colonial  agitation  was  on  foot 
•—when  it  would  have  been  policy 
and  wisdom  to  have-  conciliated  ra- 
ther ^an  to  have  inflamed.  But 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  of  182],  bearing  on  the 
face  of  them  irritation  towards  the 
colonies  and  injustice  to  the  proprie- 
tors ?  THear.)  To  dictate  to  the  Co- 
lonial Assemblies,  not  from  Farlia' 
mentf  but  from -the  Council,  is  un- 
just and  illegal,  and  to  state  what  ap- 
pears to  me  very  extraordinary,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  that  they  shall 
say  to  these  legislatures,  *  We  have 
certain  benefits  to  confer  on  those 
islands,  and  if  you  do  not  agree  to 
what  we  dictate,  you  shall  not  re- 
ceive the  benefits,  even  in  tlie  dis- 
tressed and  sinking  condition  of 
your  interests,'  But  to  say  on  one 
side,  this  is  the  reward  of  your  non- 
diedience^  and  we  will  sink  the  Co- 


lonies if  you  do  not  do  60;  and  on 
the  other,  here  is  the  -premium  on 
jrour  sycophancy,  is  the  height  of  in- 
justice. Can  you  sink  the  Colonies 
without  sinking  also  the  interests  of 
the  mother  country  ?  It  was  saying, 
if  you  don*t  follow  this  advice,  we 
will    punish    the   mother   country 
through  the  medium  of  tibe  colonies." 
The  point  at  issue  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  is 
very  clear,  and  as  simple  as  that  for 
which    John    Hampden   contended 
with  Charles  I.    The  colonies  say, 
**  we  are  overwhelmed  with  a  tax  of 
100  per  cent  on  our  produce ;  threat- 
ened with  insurrection  among  our 
negroes;  devoured   by    mortgages 
which  the  prodigious  fall  in  the  va- 
lue of  our  produce  has  rendered 
overwhelming;  we  have  done  every 
thing  consistent  with  our  own  exist- 
ence for  the  amelioration  of   our 
slave  population,  but  the  injudicious 
interference  of  government,  and  the 
Orders  in  Council  recently  issued, 
threaten  us  with  instant  destruction, 
and  will  ruin  both  the  slaves  and 
ourselves,  and  are  directly  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  Parliament  solemnly 
pledged  in  1823;  and  all  mis  we  offer 
to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons^* — The  government  reply, 
'*  We  know,  your  distresses ;  we  are 
aware  of  your  dangers ;  but  we  will 
not  allow  you  to  prove  your  allega- 
tions ;  and  unless  you  adopt  our  re- 
gulations, framed  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  give  to  a  royal  procla- 
mation the  force  of  law,  we  will  al- 
low you  to  sink  in  the  ocean  of  per- 
dition." This  is  the  justice  and  e(;^ual 
measure  of  a  W^hig  administration. 
Unless  the  investigation  demanded 
by  the  West  India  proprietors  is 
granted  by  Parliament,  tnere  is  an 
end  of  the  fair  rule  of  British  jus- 
tice; and  if  relief  is  mi^ch  longer 
delayed,  there  will  speedily  ensue, 
as  the  righteous  retribution  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  dismemberment  and  fall 
of  the  British  empire. 


lite  Jtwett  of  the  Cave.  ■•  &IVi 

TBB  JBWESS  OF  TB^.OATE.     A  POEH  IN  fODR  pARJCRt    ,. 

-'-'■'■■'•'    -    'Vlit'l;7-Tli'?BK.C0QHITI0N' ■■■. 

his  bumble  1»ed. 

tie  close  of  day  ._■  ■; 

eUueliteied  ULft 

la  melttDg  dream 

kkid'b  injld  beam, 

ou^h  bia  flaming  tbroba,. 

tliciDUB  Goba, 
Recalledj  auggcsta  tbat  man  with  pitflng  glance, 
But  who  unKnotvQ,  had  aeen  hie  thirsty  trancej 
His  brow  had  baihed,  hie  lips  with  drops  bo  dear ; 
Had  tiortie  htm  tlesce ;  refreabed  bad  laid  him  here. 
As  now  bia  eye  to  bis  conjecture  gave 
The  walla  aroiitid  him  of  a  rock-ribbed  cave. 
Come  muffled  atepa ;  an  aged  man  in  view 
Was  Been,  a  virgin  nearer  to  him  drew. 
Above  bim  bowing,  where  he  lowly  lay. 
Soft  aa  the  Nigbt  and  beautiful  as  Day, 
Cold  oil  Bbe  poured  into  his  wounded  breaat; 
Then  went  tliey  both,  and  left  him  to  bis  rest 

Had  be  tlioae  faces  unremembered  seen. 
That  by  his  couch  had  now  so  kindly  been. 
In  days  foregone  f  He  knew  not ;  yet  to  him. 
Becalmed  in  soul  midst  acenea  of  childhood  dim, 
Foi^etting  courts,  forgot  tb'  obdiirate  strife 
Of  war,  and  manhood^B  sternly-govemed  life, 
Those  looks  still  riaing,  softening  1a  his  view. 
The  pleasing  dreams  of  boyhood  still  renew. 

Healed  by  their  care,  that  damael  for  Uie  guide, 

He  left  tbeir  cavern  in  the  mountain'a  side : 

A  space  ahe  forth  will  walk  with  bim,  and  find 

The  aged  prophet  by  the  tombs  reclined ; 

He  o'er  the  moiititmB  with  the  youth  shall  go, 

His  onward  patli  to  Babylon  to  shew. 

"  Behold  him  yonder,"  eaid  the  maid, "  but  stay. 

Not  now  can  he  conduct  you  on  your  way  j 

The  fit  is  on  him,  but  th' unfailbg  shower 

Of  teafa  shall  heal  bia  Bplrit  in  an  hour." 

Tbey  paused  as,  looking  to  the  vale  below. 

They  saw  that  old  man  striding  to  and  fro. 

Then  turned  Manasseh  with  enquiring  eyea. 

And  thus  the  Virgin  answered  his  surprise  :^ 

"  Jared'hts  nam6,  my  mother's  father  be; 

And  grieved  were  I  that  yoii  his  panga  should  see, 

Di^'nOt  out  God  ivitb  fury  or  contrd 

Of  madness  ch^ck  or  fire  hlii  prophet's  bouI. 

In  ybuth,  the'sbaggy  deeerta  were  bis  range. 

Unscathed  by  all  the  aeosona  In  tlieir  change. 

Wh<      '  '  '      lountains  beat, 

'URi  U'okea  of  heat. 

On  I  winter  came, 

WItl  burt  Ilia  frame. 

Hor  »f  frenzy  bound 

His  lUnd, 

LoD  murk  and  rude. 

Hit  }n&%  TO&6V«&. 


But,- loi'be'gom  into  yoii  Rrof e':  'tifialoinlis ^  '" ' '   '" ' 
Are  there:  eubdu  ;, 

Oft  eren  at  hollov 

Death's  cave»  ;  thi  .  t-. 

The  BbudderlnF^]  .'';:| 

Id  hoary,  blMale!  '% 

With  baleful  blbtf  "ll 

A  feehle  wUstlidg  _ ', ' 

But  letuBdowii;  .  .-' 

To  thee  r»  bring  "  ■.;. 

Thioe  the  derire  t 

-  And  power  to  ffol 

SheBald.aadle  .  >. 

With  her  advandi 

Forth  stepping  mi  .  j 

Woe  In  his  aspect 
"  Sire,"  said  Uie  j 
For  ^I  the  care  tc 

My  name  Manami  '"; . 

So  Is  the  sacred  blood  or  Israel  m^ne.  -  <  - 

With  Cyrus  higb  in  favour,  me  he,s<nt 
To  conquer  this  Chaldean  discontent 
Amidst  these  bills,  that  love  not  yet  his  reign 
Since  he  theircity,  Babylon,  has  ta'^L 
The  foe  fled  routed  j  on  tie  field  I  fell ;  . .-,    . ,    i . .  - 

Kor,savefor  you,  had  lived  my  name  to  tell. 
To  bless  you  both,  to  pray  you  but  to  shew         .--.,' 
What  Cyrus'  favour  shall  on  you  bestow:    .  _.-,.,_  ' . 
Mean  gold  you  scorn;  fet  something  you  may  au;. 
Glad  were  your  servant  tf  you  him  would  taw<" 
"  Your  name  Manasselt  ?"  Jaied  thus  excl^med,        - ' 
"  How.ltnov  you  this  ?  By  whom  thus  were  you  uomd? 
The  blood  of  Judab  yours  ?  It  should  be  he ! 
How  came  you  midst  these  Elamites  to  be?" 
"  Scarce,"  said  the  youth,  "  remembered  is  the  daf 
When  horsemen  bore  me  from  green  htlls  away,   ,      V 
I  flluesB  not  why.    My  name  perchance  Iknew, 
My  birth,  and  told  them ;  I  was  styled  a  Jew.    .     ,    '' 
As  such  1  lived,  to  Persia  borne  afar. 
God  gave  me  valour  and  renown  in  war.  -; 

Too  late  Ilesmed  that  me  a  Persian  band 
Stole  fii'om  tbemouutidnsofsoine  westerqland,-?-' , 
Too  late,  since  slajn  In  war  each  soldier  who 
Could  t^e  me  bade  to  where  my  life  I  drew. 
Grief  made  me  bold;  thus  gained  my  orphan  fs^ 
"The  love  of  Cyrus  which  has  made  me  greet 
But  speak— you  tremble!  hal  you  know  me  then?  ,,    : 
Kor  vain  my  visions,  laid  witbin  your  den?       ,..        ■ 
What  means  all  this?  Stay!  stay,  a  form  C9m^of>ek-i.i'( 
I  see  her  coml^  her  tresfies  lonr  and  black,".     '.  '...., 
"WhobutthymotherjfamcdforbeauteoiHBhaIr?    .    ' 
-  Her  name,"  cried  Jared, "  coidd  you  but  dUrl'i'b  1 

Think waa  It  Esther?^    '  ■  .. 

t^e.HtaLa> 
And  tell  me  now,  Ii  .,■■■  .•■!  .. 

Sweet  TTrgin I  thee  ,  ;'• 

In  thee  aHster  to  b  , '  .    - 

aientttfaepropb  1*';^,,  ,,..' 

Hanasaeh's nedc, ai  .,^.    ,-..- 

-Ba.auSteb&.look,"  "l^-'"!!  -— -^ 

Thy  hroibera  scar 
Sbriekiug,  she  Jclsaed  it,  kissed  iiei  taioUAi'«  Wa\ 

And  aobb^  for  joy  within  bin  ^eac  «iiL\n«);«.  -j 
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Like  one,  tlie  purpose  of  whose  life  was  o'ei} 
No  more  to  look  for^  and  to  do  no  more. 
Since  found  that  brother,  with  an  altered  eyet^ 
The  stricken  prophet  laid  him  down  to  die. 
Came  madness,  came  wild  penitential  fears; 
Till  calm  he  lay  with  spirit-cleansing  tears. 
Badidieba  soothinff  him>  Manasseh  near, 
Joy  should  be  his  for  those  young  watchers  dear# 

They  o'er  him  bowed.  .  Uprising  with  a  groan, 
«  Why  here  ?"  he  cried:  '*  From  me  ye  should  be  gone,-^ 
Me,  ne'er  your  mother's  father,  nought  to  yoa  ^ 

Save  one  to  whom  your  curse  alone  is  due. 
My  sins  untold,  I  dare  not  look  to  heaven  ; 
I  cannot  die  till  you  have  me  forgiven  :«-• 
In  youth  I  Sarah  loved ;  denied  my  prayer^ 
She  wed  my  /oe,  she  left  me  to  despair. 
Crime  came  not  first,  that  darkly  came  at  last : 
In  guiltless  speed  let  me  my  heart  es^haust  I 
Swift  plans  I  named,  our  Council  liked  them  not^ 
Then  oe  the  traitor's  hurried  life  my  lot! 
Dash  Sarah's  bliss  I    Let  Judah's  general  ill 
Within  wide  vengeance  special  hate  fulfil  I 
I  sought,  I  stirred  the  Kinfi^  of  Babylon, 
Once  more  against  Jerusalem  set  him  on; 
Within  our  walls  I  helped  him.    In  the  gate^ 
Unseen,  I  slew  my  rival  in  my  hate. 
The  city  won»  I  sought  his  widow'd  wife ; 
Too  late,  forestalled  by  the  victorious  strife : 
The  war  had  reached  her  in  her  ransacked  hall ; 
There  slain— ^twas  well-Hshe  saw  me  not  at  all. 
Not  knowing  death,  her  daughter  by  her  sidCj 
With'  infant  arts,  to  wake  her  mother  tried. 
With  pity  struck,  with  horror  for  my  deed. 
The  babe  upsnatch'd  away  I  bore  with  speed; 
And,  knowing  Zion  should  be  captive  lea. 
Far  to  these  mountains  of  the  East  I  sped. 

**  Fair  grew  the  child — your  mother — in  this  cave# 
To  her  a  name  I,  deemed  her  father,  gave. 
Till  to  a  noble  hunter  of  our  race 
She  went  a  wife  from  out  this  dwelling-place. 

"  Wild  wax'd  my  life ;  O'er  seas  and  lands  away, 
I  bore  my  penance  many  a  weary  day; 
Lonf  periods  dwelling  on  the  cold-ribbed  pUes 
Of  desolation  far  in  stormy  isles ; 
Surviving  oft  the  shipwrecked  miseries 
Of  ghastly  sailors  on  benighted  seas ; 
Still  building  up,  oh]  never  making  less 
The  vast  proportions  of  my  wretchedness  f  * 

Back  driven,  I  sought  our  prophets ;  changed  my  name^ 
(Remorse  had  altered  well  my  face  and  frame,) 
So  shall  I  not  be  known,  if  known  my  sin  ; 
And  thus  my  new  career  did  I  begin  :— 
I  learned  the  visions  of  Ezekiel's  soul ; 
To  me  he  gave  each  prophet's  written  scroll. 
Long  in  the  hidden  desertis  I  abode 
To  be  a  Seer,  waiUng  for  my  God : 
For  much  J  longed  to  issue  from  my  detL« 
To  teli  great  jiiagmenta  to  tihe  ^on^  ot  ^ed 
For-'l  was  tired  of  peace.   In  tftatotes*  \iwjt 
I  felt  or  feigned  die  proplieV«  awful  ^ow^t. 


.  Iiord  €lod»  forgive  I  I  dread  that  I  have  been 
The  diipe  of  pridOy  or.  swift  d^nounciiig  spleen. 

.^  Yet  jBfuilt,  dfetractlont  fear,  could  ne'er  remove 
M7  spirit,  settled  with  paternal  love. 
Here,  on  your  mother,  wh<K  her  husband  slafni 
With  you,  sweet  pair,  was  pack  to  me  again. 
Here  bloomed  vour  diildhood.    In  that  vale  below 
You  strayed,  Manasseh,  doomed  from  us  to  go. 
Stolen  from  her  hearty  for  you  your  mother  phedi 
For  you  to  death  her  comely  head  resigned. 

"^  O I  bad  she  livedl  this  n%ht,  O I  had  she  met 
Her  lost  one,  doubtful  o'er  her  long  regret; 
Till  ^  assurance  of  her  own  found  boy 
Filled  all  the  vessels  of  her  heart  with  joy ! 
And^then  so  found !  for  he  high  femie  has  won. 
Each  noblest  warrant  to  be  styled  her  son. 

**  Fierce  wad  my  grief  for  her,  as  for  a  chll^ 
Till  you,  Bathaiheba,  left,  my  pangs  beguiled^ 
Sweet  daughter,  ever  dear!  lam  a  man 
Of  blood,  and  nought  for  thee  mv  blesainff  can) 
Yet  fain,  fain  would  I  bless  thee  f  I  would  give     • 
My  Ykrj  soul  in  joy  to  make  thee  live  I 
Blessed  be  that  battle  I  blessed  that  prompted  nighty 
When  we,  Batibsheba,  sought  the  field  of  ngfat;— 
By  thy  sweet  pity  prompted,  that  our  aid 
Might  help  die  wounded,  in  our  cavern  laid  I 
We  saw  you  Be,  Manasseh,  in  that  place. 
And  such  th'  effects  of  pain  upon  your  face. 
So  like  your  mother^s  sire,  I  pitied  you 
For  him  whom  fiercely  in  my  wrath  I  slew. 
Thence  borne,  we  healed  you.    Joy  I  you  live  the  stay 
Of  that  dear  virgin  when  I  f^o  away. 
I  go  I  I  go  I  forgive  my  bloody  hand, 
Mj  Ruilt  that  keeps  you  from  your  fiither^s  land  I 
Home  to  you!  O  save  me  I  ease  the  load 
That  draws  my  spirit  downward  from  her  God  I 
Am  I  npt  here  a  very  poor  old  man? 
What  would  you  more  ?  You  view  my  doring  span. 
No  more  the  men  and  women  shall  I  see 
Walk  hi  the  world ;  their  beauty's  dark  to  me* 
No  more  shall  I  the  sacred  light  of  noon 
Behold,  or  the  fair  ordinance  of  the  moon. 
Dear  is  your  mother's  tomb ;  O,  children,  swear^ 
When  I  am  dead,  to  lay  my  body  there !" 

lliey  swear.    But  chiefly  o'er  him  bowed  with  tearsj 
With  filial  love  his  soul  Bathsheba  cheers. 
He  died  in  peace,  foi^ven.    His  body  they 
Laid  down  to  mingle  with  thehr  mother's  clay* 
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c 
God  lifts  his  prophets  up !  O,  thelr^s  a  powei^ 
Honoured  and  great  beyond  an  angel's  dower ! 
If,  mortal  still,  Sieir  spirits  must  descend. 
To  dwell  with  things  of  earth  their  will  mtist  bend  | 
Yet  have  they  borne  th'  Almiriity's  counsels  i  hence 
To  them  a  new,  a  keen  InteU^fence, 
Nature  to  know ;  for  tliey  have  leam'd  to  seati 
Its  ^eat  relations  to  the  fate  of  matu 
7ibe7  (tee  the  hosts  of  stars,  ybuBl^tted^ittttii'^^X 
No  old  £unlUaritiaa  <>b0Cttr9 


> 


The  moon :  its  hexalfn  hmm  than  beauty.  ^^Jhe^  ' 
See  types  and  symbols  iiii3ie«ipetting  day« 
They  knBWifte  soul  tiMit  nieltt  ipriiig^«  gmotont  dou3. 
They  hear  vast  terronrlnf  liii^  tiraaideri;  Joud>  <       ' 
Unheard  before:  the  llgiiMiii^Tound  their  path 
Fly  out  like  wrltten-fenteiieeB  of  wraths  - 
War  and  the  peMiIeiice  tefi  ifaem  their  design;        •■  ^f 
The  earthquake  shewaidM^iBsereUi  of  her  mme; 
To  them  ue  oomel  hia  wml  indr  un1>inds  $     - 
They  JoMw  the  errands  of  the  mighty  wfaidi^ 
Hail,  rain,  and  .saovr,  and  meleovs  of  the  storms. 
That  plough  the  ^k  nigUt  with  their  fiery  ferms. 
Though  dread  their  visicoie^ft,  tiieir  power  austere^ 
Their  hearts  enlarged  oVroiaster  human  fear« 
Then,  thes  ther  wahnotHvough  Time's  dull  dehqTs 
They  see  the  furies. (^  the' ivture  day; 
Thebr  spidts  taste  the  fivslribom  things  of  |oy. 
Yea,  blus  unbbrBytmmiifd  with  Earth's  ailoy»    > 

But  brine  t^e  Mane&r  --^  Here  wide^gloiyhig.  Grime  ^ 
Slays  half  the  l^ini[doms  o^  man's  mortel  time, 
lliere  Pleasure's  form  belies  the  ancient  pest, 
For  whom  in  sackcloth  miist  the  worlds  be  dress'd. 
Shaifo^  ittie  earth ;  liien  by  fierce  gleams  of  hasten 
The  false  allurements  of  her  eye  displaced  > 
By  seem,  by  cruel  jo^  her  prey  te  win. 
The  hoary  shape  <»  mseDonauted  Sin, 
Above  the  natfims  bowed  beneatb  her  spell. 
Seals  the  pa)e  covenant  of  Death  and  Hell. 
Hence  wo  to  man,  all  eHla :  Oh  1  they  be 
Too  many  for  the  good  :wtiksk  EarUi  must  see* 
Hence  joy  is  his,  4nBrbalanced  far  by  pain. 
Whose  spirit  kens  the  future's  coming  train; 
Unblessed  by  hope  where  certainty  appears : 
And  kilowledge  siaddens  through  protracted  years* 
For  he  is  human  still.    Th^  acorn  and  hate 
Too  oft  the-m'ophet's  warning  voice  await 
From  those  for  whom  the  amul  charge  he  bears, 
T  instruct  his  spirit  in  tteir  future  cares : 
So  fierce  their  hate,  he  scarcely  can  repress 
Unhallowed  joy  at  then*  ordained  distress. 
If  ri^ht  his  heart,  yet  his  the  growing  wo. 
Their  ills increaaing  wi&  their  scorn  to  know; 
Whilst;  new  commissioned  threats  from  God  on  high 
Still  tell  their  worth,  wha  turn  not,  but  will  die. 
A  giant'a  4Btrength  is  o'er  him  in  the  ties 
That  bind  to  maa  hisyeanui^  sympatides,— « 
To  man  sublime  in  hie  uncertain  fate. 
So  linked  to  God»  and  Hell'a  inglorious  state: 
And  thus  his  large  hear^biit  prerogative. 
With  deepor  awe,  with  trembling  still  to  lire. 

Tho^eelem^piea8ures,.tbese  majestic  woes,  *. 
Beseem  the  forms  that  young  Bathsbeba  shews, 
Pourtrayed  in.tapesivy.routia  Afar  recess, 
Within  that  caveni«f:  the  wilderness: 
Torch-lit^.she  leads  her  biodier  by  the  hand. 
And  points  the  pcopheta  ef:his  father's  land, 

Mpses  he  8fgf)>cofiieidosim  from  Sinai  dread, 
Throughout  the  vaii:  was  mem  hia  bumish'd  head ; 
As  strean|afli]ie:au9^iehen;Biist  hiafordMad  shrouds^ 
Tumultuous  glonn  throoj^'Ae  scatter'd  clouds. 

Yqmag,  Samd'jll|eiBi<mbbaiftx6ua  fft«i»  idscowX 
Wallfs  on  the  hoi  J  jiamtiaiiai§ifii^  '-• 


As  ether  pure,  tha^&iQ40*^ivftvid  stadtt  ^  -     >:.    .. :        ; 

Her^  J•lldab^B  Bhepberi^KiBgf:  tli^btrewMr  grace 
A  golden  harp  ^  1^  46oiced  hifr  vegal  fiace ;:-' - 

The  ^aze  of  empireft:  riorified  hk/brefv'; 

Winged  ,witii  prophetic  ectt^es^ibefaitld,  •    . 
The  Son  of  Amo^  heautifuU]ii4>oM,  -  >   . .  .  > 

Borne,  like  the: scythed  wktf  «f^  eagle  proud^ 
That  shears  the  winds  4ii4  dunln  the  storied  doiid. 
Aloft,  sul^mei  And  thnnigk*the  -crystaUkie 
Gloriea  upon  his  lighted  head  down  shine^ 

Bu(^  neap  iiinii  wrapfi'd  upeB<a  sombre  hill^ 
Stood  Jeremiah,  ead  for  Zion?fl  U).    .... 
She,  4iv*Teiiieif ed  «qMB  the  QMMintaiiis  back. 
Was  faintly  seen  beneaft  the  heavens  ef  bkck.  - 
Crushed  thunders  loud^  the  Ujg^itning's  diwart  blue  stroke^ 
Those  seemed  to  rdU  tihis  o'er  her  summits  br<Ae. 
Red  motifol  fires  are  in  her  sjointed  towers  % 
A  wild  refleetion  forth  her  temple*  pours, 
There^  darkly  ruddy,  and  h^re  dimly  bnghteeing. 
Like  Tophet's  ancient  melancholy  liditninff  >— 
'',Ilordi  ^od  ^  how  long  ?  When  shafi  that  better  mom 
Shine  on  salvation's  high-^xaUed  horn  (?' 
Thus  pray'd  the  prophet's  eyes:  And  patriot  shame^      j 
And  patriot  grief,  his^  manly,  brow  became.  J'l 

Behold  I  behold,  uplifted  through  the  air^ 
The  swift  Ezekiel  by  his  lock  of  hair ! 
Near  bum'd  th^  Appearance  undefinedly  dread,        '    '-^ 
Whose  hand  ^xA  forth  upraiaed  him  hy  the:  head. 
Within  its-fierce,  reflectkm  east  abroad. 
The  prophei'ji  f(n*ehead  like/»  Ivmaoe  gi^wM ; :  :  / 

From  terror  hal^  and  half  hi&  vehement  laind,       .     - 
His  lurid  hair  impetuoua  streamed  behmdw  - 

But  lo !  youEng ^Daniel,  in  a*  twilight  dim  I 
And  round  that  den  the  lions  glared  on  him. 
Seemed  one^-aa  headlong  plunged  he  to  devour^ 
In  difficult  check  caught  by  a  viewless  Power : 
Bowed  his  cmrbed  nedc,  hk^wrendied  head  subdued. 
Half  turned  he  hung  in  dreadful  attitude. 
Another  slept;  but  still. his  front  waa  racked 
With  lustcot  blood,  his  form  was  still  unslacked  j 
As  if  at  once  his  hungry  rage  had  been    - 
In  slumber  quendied  by  that.dread  Power  unseen. 
The  rest,  with  peace  upon  their  massive  brows,     = 
Gaze  on  the^prophetas  in.prayer  he  bowB.  . 

Nor  had  an  instant  sya^Mrtfayibrgot       ■ 
Those  Qobiebretiu«n^  ma  captiveJotL?  •  -       >  "-.  ■ 
Within  the  burning.  bafs>,  ManasB^> aaw;'      ■•-■.' 
The  three  who  scomed.a  nionasch^  impiouB*law**     '^' 
Around  Iheir  Umbs^unleescldyeniacajihelesahairy 
Was  seen,  a  cloud  iif  soft  audduieid- air«  -  a  ? .' '  « • ' 
Beyond,  the  r^dKandiroarinjphaiSB  Imt-  atwiwed-   . 
More  l>eautiful  thesvidnldi^ivof  Jh'eki€tod^>  •><•  ^ 
K  foiuth  was  wiihidiem  rn^owftigjwetv'lfiafeet '- 
As  iron  drawn  from  out  dhetbeiMni^heaili  r:  ^    ' 
An  angeltem:  .And  wd>ifiBrflaBitf>hMrattire^«'  ^*"  :     -  <'' 
As  wiQi4&Bie  widicfdlieiDardfaBittaiU»offire«-<-^:  -      ' 

iQ^^Bfdemu  heasty  imneifinng^aaerBte'aaJ^^ 
And  ancientB,ledeli  with>^piiteli^oiteri|^v^A-^f.^^^^    ^^v^.^r^ 

O'er  «JboM.sDjd  Jieade^  wkhiiiBwwtHlto^  - 

Had  many  a  yiptgatiynvhUiih  fpmtmflk  \^^^  '^^  ♦^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 


'•1 


The  name,  tl|«4iieBie^  ilie  diamsler ^««dfE^^  *■'*-*  >' !  '""^ 
How  to  her  brother  joyed  thai  maid  to  teaekl 
Joyed'to  beUere,  to  douHiMN^  in  his  eyes 
That  people's  j^lory  would  eaudted  rise» 
For  whom  Jehovah  in  his  eeaseless  care 
Inspired  those  men  his  dread  will  to  declare  ! 

**  Such/'  said  Bathsheba,  ^  such  mj  work  for  yeani^ 
My  heart  beguiling  of  A  thousand  fears^ 
"Wlien  fat  from  Kie  hk  madness  Jared  swep^ 
And  four  flocks  upon  the  mountains  kept. 
Those  prophet  shines  concehred^  I  wrought  to  {daaao 
His  spirit  yearning  for  their  ecstesies ; 
Yea  more,  to  keep  before  our  scattered  race^ 
That  in  these  wilas  haye  their  ^biding-^acey 
Our  sins,  that  fiHUi  those  setrs  eommisrioned  sent 
To  tell  our  judgnients^  and  to  ciy  *  Rep^it^' 
^  That  we  no  more  might  rin,  might  humbled  bej 
If  we  wirald  hope  our  land  agam  to  see* 
Nor  less,  the  prophets'  seroUs,  that  Jared  broiu^    . 
I  joyed  to  read  to  those  our  rock  who  sought*^ 

**  My-fiister  now,"  Manasseh  said,  ^  woiUd  shew 
The  same  to  me,  that  I  the  Lord  may  know  ? 
Fear  not,  dear  One  I  my  lineage  early  known^ 
I  sought,  learned,  lored  our  feShers^  €rod  aloine. 
O!  tmeetf  those  tears  of  joy  within  thine  eyes^ 
To  have  me  with  you  to  Jdievah's  aides  I" 
< 

With  silent  love  thence  led,  she  shewed  to  hka 
The  Ftince  forenamed  to  raise  Jerusalem, 
Predestined  Cyrus,  saviour  of  their  land. 
Wrought  by  the  skill  of  her  pourtrayin^  hand* 
Widiin  the  west,  a  mountain  based  in  night, 
And  robed  with  shadows,  rises  to  the  si^t.  . 
Thence  flies  a  mighty  Angel,  swift  to  b^ 
A  wreath  of  light  fitnn  Judah  darkened  there 
Towards  the  steed-borne  prince  |  his  farther  hand 
Back  points  to  Salem  with  a  glittering  wand. 
And  now — ^you  see  it  now-*>trom  Heaven  one  beam 
Has  touched  her  summit  with  the  faintest  gleam. 
But  now  your  kindred  sympathy  can  see 
That  touch  of  light  shall  soon  a  splendour  be, 
Shall  blase,  devour  that  darkness,  shall  disdoee 
Mount  Zion's  pomp  of  beau^  and  repose. 
And  nearer  look,  before  Ita  deriding  base 
A  choral  band  of  virgins  you  may  trace  i 
Still  nearer— 'tis  BaSishebe  in  the  vani 
And  they  with  timbrels  greet  the  godlUce  man* 
Dark  are  they  all|  yet  seems  me  moment  more^ 
To  floods  of  glory  shall  the  acene  restore. 
OI  such  sliail  be  llie  crown  efMvingliidit 
For  him  illumined  o'er  a  Idngdom's  ni^il^ 
Who  yet  shall  save  Jerusidem ;  for  this 
Her  stag-eyed  dau^ters  forth  in  gratefol  Misa 
Shall  come,  with  soi^  shall  their  deliverer  meet; 
Bathsheba  fim  to  kiss  his  kingly  feet» 


pam  TT^^^nn  nmnvisw  with  cmus^ 

Now  Spring,  tihe  kely  aneihiteot  divine, 
WasJn  the  wooda»«nd  bibber  men  ^mAqi* 
ForA  walked  BethsMtenMilMfYmttMt  tiam 
Erom  memory  piece  the  scenea  of  diSUikoo^^  ws% 


HuchftBksheoflibiiiotliacs  still  in  vaia 

Thej  try  iheb  ftthei's  kaage  to  regain 

From  memonr'fl  blank.    Her  yottut  to  him  the  told  | 

To  her  his  life  fae  hastened  to  unfold  t 

Together  wandedng  still  in  broad  green  wnm 

Pear  was  their  love,  and  happy  were  their  days. 

But  he  must  go :  Her  fears  first  prompted  this  t 
Him  recognised  destruction  shall  not  miss 
From  those  Chaldeans  routed;^  They  may  meet^ 

I  Thus  knewy  thus  sl»r  him  in  that  dear  retreaU 

Yes,  he  must  go :    Tliough  slighting  not  her  fear, 
A  loftier  motive  prompts  nis  higher  sphere : 
The  time  is  eome  for  Judah's  help  decreed, 

I  And  Cyrus  but  his  Savoured  hints. may  need  ; 

Kor  such  a  sister  limg  must  languish  there, 
For  glory  fashioned,  and  for  duties  rare. 
Woidd  he  could  take  her  with  him }  but  the  way. 
Beset  with  toils,  demands  her  present  stay. 
Till  he  with  pomp  of  safety  back  shall  eome 
To  take  her  with  him  to  a  fitter  home. 
It  but  remains  to  be  assured  that  she 
The  while  may  safely  in  these  mountains  be  t 
OI  yes;  for  even  the  robber  of  the  wild 
Unharmed  would  pass,  would  guard  the  prophet's  chil4 
Such  awe  had  Jaied,  in  his  strimge  distress, 
Even  on  the  children  of  the  wilderness. 
Yea  mart,  a  fow  of  Israel's  people  aeav 
"Will  let  her  be  no  kmely  liver  here  3 
For  Jared's  sake,  her  owa^  they  love  her  well; 
Or  they  «ith  her,  or  she  with  them,  shall  dwell  t 
No  fears  for  herl    With  joy  he'll  come  anonl 
Yet  Oh  1  die  weeps    her  <tear  Manasseh  gone. 

She  climbs  the  mountains;  &r  for  him  she  straina 
Her  eye  at  mom,  ainoentidflb  o'er  the  plainsi 
Till  wind  the  white  riieepL  when  the  dew  distils« 
In  pearly  stoings  around  the  twilight  hills^ 

Here  standing  now  on  her  accustomed  hdghl» 
Cer  many  lani£i  she  casts  her  longing  sight. 
The  sun  down  bums  among  the  western  trees; 
The  windings  she  ol  old  Bujpiiniles  sees 
Far  in  the  south unroUed.    Ant,  hal  her  eye 
A  company  coming  northwards  can  descry. 
It  left  the  flood;  as  on  it  awiltly  drew, 
Forth  came  detadied  two  horsemen  to  her  view. 
Adown  the  mountain  hastes  she  {  from  his  steed 
The  nearer  springfr— itanatbehe  indeedl 
He  meets  her  fast ;  hia  anna  around  her  pressed^ 
She  weeps  glad  tears  upon  her  brother's  breasts 

Her  hand  be  took,  with  dignity  the  maid 
He  led  to  where  that  other  heraemna  stay'd, 
Dismouttted,  them  to  greet,  yelk  pausing  he,. 
That-uavestivfaMd  thm  aaeetiBg  joy  nugbt  b^ 
~  Great  Cyrus  I  see  the  sialsK  by  our  uod> 
From  out  the  deierts,  on  my  heart  bestowed. 
Manasseh  thus,  forth  leadhig  her :    But  she, 
•  Vrntk  yeothfol  ravosrence,  Imek  upon  her  Imee. 
«  Rise  I"  Cyrus  said,  and  raised  her ;  "  Honoured  mwd, 
"We  come  to  hare  thee  to  our  court  cenveyedr 
Judean  viigins,  Idgh  their  excellence. 
Are  in  our  train  to  wait  ttpoa.thee  heate^ 


x'':« 


cdd  The  Jewess  of  the  Cave,  [HftTi 


Thy  presenee  well  flibrall  iiknffyoar  fltatte;  •  ■■••  *^-^  - 

Great  is  thy  beauty  as  thy  heart  is  great. 

But  first,  instructed  by  thy  brother,  we  •        ..  •  -   <  ^  •  n » /x;  ^ . . .  ;i  a  v 

The  figured  arras  of  your  rock  would  see:  ■•  ■    ^  .  =  .o*  3«-  \\'-f;^'*^ 

Come  to  your  caTe;  there  night  shall  o'er  iM  go  3  . •' •">  i'  i>-j:Ui'  ir  , 

Our  tenta  shall  wait  us  in  the  vale  below.''  ^  •c.:\v-* . 

Her  grateful  eyes  upraised,  Bathsheba  saw      .  '« •    ,' jjc f - 

His  form  majestic,  ana  his  head  of  awe.  -j  -:  i'i>-  >i'< . 

With  manlier  gifts  of  tendeomess  and  grace  '  -  '"    - '^''  -'''.' 

He  led  the  damsel  to  her  dwelling-place. 
Her  brother  near  walked  softly  in  his  joy, 
As  if  he  fear'd  some  glad  dream  to  destroy. 

With  scented  lights,  the  maiden  round  her  care   * 
To  Cyrus' eyes  the  pictured  proi^ets  tave ;  .     ';     :  .^f  /  •  v. 

Forbearing  not,  at  his  command,  to  telf  .  >  .    /     ,  .  - 

Their  words  commissioned  unto  IsraeL  .<■•{:' 

With  holy  hope,  she,  eloquently  bold, 

Jehovah's  domgs  for  his  people  told:  -       v  '  ': 

Early  he  chose  them  his  peculiar  care; 
From  Egypt  bore  them  with  his  arm  made  bare ; 
Came  down  on  Sinai  with  devouring  fire, 
And  thundered  o'er  them  in  preventive  ire ; 
The  nations  melted  in  his  wradi  away. 
That  stablished  Judah  in  thcdr  land  miffht  stay; 
Till,  sin-provoked,  despised  his  day  of  grace. 
He  drove  her  fortii  a  captive  from  her  place. 

Now  smiles  the  monarch,  as  Bathsheba  shews 
Himself  i>repared  to  end  that  cq>tive's  woes. 
But  he  witili  awful  dignity  demands 
Isaiah's  book,  when  mentioned,  from  her  hands ; 
Till,  pointed  out,  he  saw  his  name  ordained. 
His  power,  for  Zion's  sake,  by  God  sustained.  - 
Whenpe  came  this  book  ?  She  told:  He,  pleased,  declared 
'Twas  rightly  writ,  with  Daniel's  scrolls  compared.    : 
**  Great  Sovereign !"  thus  the  Jewess  of  the  cave, 
^' Thy  grace  has  given  me  leave  a  boon  to  crave  :-^ 
Approved  by  thee,  these  hangings  worthy  are 
To  deck  thy  palace  or  thy  tent  of  war. 
Deign,  let  thy  handmaid  in  thy  kingly  sight 
Keep  long  memorial  of  this  honoured  night  I" 

'*  Wise  virgin  dignified !  it  shall  be  so ; 
They  with  us  hence  to  Babylon  shidl  go : 
The  Queens  of  earth  shall  see  the  fair  design. 
Shall  imitate  thy  needle^work  divine. 
This  greater  hope  to  thy  exalted  heart 
'Tis  mine  this  moment  freely  to  impart :-« 
God-ffiyen  to  me  the  kingdoms,  I  to  him 
Will  build  a  house  in  his  Jerusalem. 
His  people  lifted  from  their  exiled  woe. 
Thou  up  with  them  a  princely  one  sfaalt  go. 
Entire,  till  with  Manasseh  here  we  trace 
The  planned  redemption  of  your  ancient  race." 

He  said.    But  she  glad  nature  could  not  check ; 
She  rushed,  she  sobbed  upon  her  brother's  neck. 
Abashed  she  turned    But  lier  the  King  of  men 
Supported  trembling  from  that  inner  oen. 

T»  A* 
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1832.J'  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans.-  8S9' 


DOMBSTIC'KlirMBBS  effVHX  ijfBRlCANS> 


.  •  ■  -  J 


Were  wolj  one  to  re^rd  the  mere  •  to  «  peopk  of  whose  hospitality  they 

quantity  of  matter  which  has  been.  «Qtwtdn  a  pateful  sense,  and  to 

published  during  the  last  quarter  of  ^  whose  morbid  sensibility  to  censure 

a   century  concerning  the  United-  there  can  be  found  no  parallel  in 

States,  he  might  be  led  hastily  to  «fther  nations. 

conclude,  that  ample  foundation  had  The  great  body  of  our  informa- 

been  laid  for  the  gratification  of  all  -tion/ therefore,  has  been    derived 

liberal  curiosity  in  relation  to  that  from  persons  of  narrow  minds  and 

interesting  people.  Verily  Uie  name  limited  acquirements,  who  have  ge- 

of  American  travellers  is  Legion,  for  nerally  visited  the   United   States, 

they  are  many;  but  looking  rather  with  views  rather  connected  with 

to  the  value  than  the  volume  of  their  pecuniary  profit,  than  the  gratifica- 

works,  we  are  forced  to  confess,  that  l3on  of  liberal   curiosity.     It  has 

in  regard  to  most  of  the  hi^er  and  :  tims  happened^  that  men,  whose  opi- 

more  important  objects  of  enlightei^  nions  on  the  condition,  moral,  lite- 

ed  enquiry,  the  United  States  are  rary,  or  politicar,  of  any  European 

yet  unvisited,  and  that  the  wide  field  Batian,  would  be  treated  with  me- 

they  present  for  philosophical  obser-  rited  contempt,  have  yet  been  greed- 

vation  has  hitherto  yi^ded  no  bar*  ily  listened  to,  when  discoursiDg  of 

vest    All  this,  however,  may  easily  a  country,  in  no  point  of  view  less 

be  accounted  for.    The  Americans  interesting,  and  with  which  our  com- 

are  a  young  people,  full  of  energy  mercial  r^Uons  are  even  more  wide- 

and  enterprise,  but  necessarily  sub-,  ly  extended.    The  i*esu]t  of  this  has 

ject  to  a  variety  of  disadvantages,  been,  a  vast  mass  of  exaggerated  and 

which  the  older  communities  of  Eu-  .  inconsistent  statement — of  truth  an- 

rope  have  long  since  overcome.  They  s  wered  by  denialr-falsehood  exposed 

have  little  to  ooast  of  native  litera*  by  blunder— prejudice  on  one  side 

ture  or  science;  nothing  of  splen«  accusing  prejudice  on  the  other — of 

dour  or  antiquity  to  captivate  the  eonclusions  without  premises,  and 

imagination,  and,  bating  a  few  ob-  jHremises  that  admit  of  no  conclu- 

jects  of  unrivalled  natural  grandeur,  sion,-— in  short,  such  a  jumble  of 

in  a  country  the  scenery  of  which  is  folly,  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  per- 

in  general  tame  amd  monotonous,  Version,as  makes  it  very  clear,  what- 

^ere  exist  few  of  the  ordinary  in-  ever  may  be  the  case  with  counsel- 

ducements  of  travel,  to  lead  men  of  lors,  that  in  the  multitude  of  such 

education  and  refinement  to  select  travellers  there  is  not  wisdom. 

the  Umted  States  as  the  sphere  of  Merchants,  Farmers,  Manufactu- 

their  observation.    Then  uieir  ap-  rers.  Bagmen,  Half-pay  Officers,  bro- 

pliances  for  the  comfort  and  conve*  ken^down  Radicals,  impatient  of  the 

nience  of  traveUers  are  understood  restraints  of  English  morality  and 

to  be  deficient ;  their  roads  are  con-  English  law,  have   all  visited  the 

fessedly  detestable ;  their  social  ha*  Umted    States,  and   favoured   the 

bits  rough  and  unfinished ;  their  love  world  with  the  result  of  their  obser- 

of  democracy  perhaps  too  obtrusive  Tations.    Of  these  different  classes, 

and  exuberant ;  and  their  contempt  the  three  first  have,  perhaps,  done  all 

for  kings  and  courtiers  somewhat  we  were  entitled  to  expect    They 

more  openly  expressed,  than  is  quite  hafve  communicated  a  great  deal  of 

consistent  with  a  charitable  regard  '  Taltid)le  Information  relative  to  soil 

to  the  prejudices  of  their  European  and  climate^  railroads  and  canals, 

visitors.    The  consequence  of  thh  steamboats  and  stagecoaches,  wages 

has  been,  that  few  English  gentle^    ^f  kboiir,  prices  or  provisions,  faci- 

men  have  visited  ^e  United  States^  'lithesfbr  commerce,  and  other  mat- 

and  of  these  few  the  greater  portion  teraw^i^,'tn  a  country  situated  like 

have  left  no  record  of  their  impre«-  ^ChreatBrmfhi;  are  very  essential  to 

sions,  being  unwilling,  perhaps,  *  to  ^hB  iinid««t6od;     The '  lucubrations 

incur  the  c^1<Ginty  of  giving  offence  of  the  Bagmen  on  manners,  politics. 
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and  morals,  have  been  leas  available. 
They  are,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  in- 
digiMiint  at  the  national  deficiency  of 

S'olish  and  refinement,  to  be  consi- 
ered  altogether  impartial  in  their 
reports.  They  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  pardon  the  transatlantic  in- 
novation of  picking  teeth  with  a 
pocket-knife  insteadT of  a  table-fork, 
according  to  ancient  and  recognised 
precedent  in  the  hostelries  of  l«eeds 
and  Birmingham.  Then  English 
**  commercial  gentlemen"  excrete  in 
spit-boxes;  those  of  America  dis- 
charge their  saliva  on  the  carpet,  or 
their  neighbour's  boot,  or,  in  short, 
wherever  it  may  happen  to  suit  their 
convenience.  Then  m  an  American 
hotel,  a  Bagman  of  the  most  impo- 
sing aspect,  with  "  a  voice  like  Mars 
to  threaten  and  command,"  may  ac- 
tually bellow  for  Boots  and  Cham- 
bermaid for  an  hour  on  end,  without 
creating  the  smallest  sensation  in 
any  one  individual  from  the  garret 
to  the  cellar.  Should  he  at  length 
lose  patience,  and  go  in  search  of 
the  delinquents,  ten  to  one  he  will 
find  Boots  lolling  in  a  rocking  chair, 
and  coolly  smokmg  a  cigar,  with  his 
legs  on  the  kitchen  dresser;  while 
the  coffee-coloured  chambermaid, 
jtaking  advantage  of  the  twilight,  is 
in  the  back-yard  arranging  matters 
of  importance  with  black  Csesar, 
jack- of -all-trades  to  Lycurgus  F. 
Tompkins,  storekeeper  on  t'other 
side  of  the  street.  Such  differences 
of  habit  are  no  doubt  quite  sufficient 
to  divert  the  whole  current  of  human 
sympathies,  and  annihilate  all  chari- 
ties, national  and  particular. 

Next  come  the  Radicals,  whose 
associations,  with   the   memory  of 
their  own  country  are  those  of  jails 
and  gibbets,  and  who,  comparing  the 
realities  of  the  United  States  with 
their  former  anticipations  of  Botany 
.Bay,  are  naturally  well  satisfied  with 
their  change  of  prospect.    Believe 
these  political  philosophers,  and  Ame- 
rica is  a  heaven  upon  earth,  a  region 
of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  of  sweet 
airs,  where  corruption  is  unknown, 
and  man  lives  in  a  state  of  primeval 
innocence  and  unbroken  happiness. 
The  rulers  of  this  delightful  coun- 
try are,  of  course,  all  virtue,  wisdom, 
tind  strength,  and  the  people  by  whose 
iree  voices  they  are  elected,  distin* 
^uisbed  above  all  experience  in  de- 
/g;raded  Europe,  ft/ lioiunu>  Ugh  prin- 


ciple, sagacity,  and  talent*  <ir<W 
Tory  travellers,  on  the  otbc^r  lwi^» 
who  consider  nothing  good  tla^l  ja 
nbt  founded  on  BritUn  .prac»^j8e^l» 
deny  altogether  the  juatiQefof  t^mi 
praises.  They  tell  you,  and  a«e:feMj^ 
to  swear  to  it,  that  the  United  ISCal^ 
are  a  mere  Pandemonium  oif,  bnitipl 
manners  and  bad  govemmeBtf  Itlil' 
the  soil  is  barren  and  jxahwittui^'fi^ 
climate  sickly  and  detestable^  the: 
rulers  time-serving  and  coniipt;i|nd 
the  people,  made  up  of  tb&  Bweep«> 
ings  and  refuse  of  Europe,  wre  ficlue; 
and  turbulent  in  politics,  mean.aad 
fraudulent  in  their  dealing^!  Igno^-. 
rant,  yet  puffed  up  with  the  conoeit 
of  knowledge;  and,  in  8lu>i1»  the 
most  unfit  possible  depoaitariefof 
political  power. 

While  by  the  successive  and  4UH 
posite  impulses  of  these  conMdiCA 
tory  statements,  our  wavedng  opi- 
nions are  driven  from  pillar  to  |KM^to 
be  reimpelled  with  equal  vehemence 
and  velocity  from  post  to  piilar,  we 
are  glad  to  call  in  the  weight  of  fe* 
male  testimony,  to  give  permaoeace 
to  our  convictions,  and  decide,  if  pos^ 
sible,  whether  the  Americana  are  a 
nation  of  angels  or  of  demons^  some- 
thing more  than  men,  or  less  than 
brutes.  Women,  thank  Heaven,  are 
no  politicians,  or  life  would  be  un^ 
bearable.  They  are  gifted,  too,  with 
a  finer  observation,  and  more  deli- 
cate discrimination  of  character,  than 
nature  has  thought  proper  to  bestow 
on  the  coarser  sex;  and  therefor^ 
their  evidence,  as  to  everything  con- 
nected with  manners  or  domestic 
morals,  is  not  only  more  likely  to  be 
unbiassed,  but  is  intnnsically  more 
valuable.  It  was  with  pleasing  ant- 
ticipation,  therefore,  that  we  durect- 
ed  our  attention  to  the  volume  of 
Miss  Frances  Wright,  a  lady  whose 
fame  is  already  so  widely  spread  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  receiving  additional  ex* 
tension,  even  from  emblazonment 
in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  Some 
dozen  years  ago,  we  believe,  Miaa 
Wright,  having  directed  her  talents 
to  the  stage,  produced  a  tragedy, 
which  the  London  managers  ha^  the 
bad  taste  to  reject  This  insult  de- 
termined the  offended  damsel  at 
once  to  repudiate  her  country ;  and 
she  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic,  to  enrol  her  name 
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thtu  liobler,  yoanger,  freer,  and  more 
diterltniiifliting  community.  Miss 
Wright  came  prepared  to  be  plea^ 
8ed;and  she  naturally  finds  the  peo- 
ple all  that  youthful  poets  fancy,wnen 
they  visit  a  forefmi  country  with  a 
play  hi  their  pocket  Nor  are  the 
Americans  on  their  part  ungrateful. 
They  act  her  tragedy,  and,  as  in  duty 
bound,  admire  its  captivating  author. 
Erery  thing  goes  on  smoothly.  The 
IVew  Yoric  porters  refuse  to  talce 
money  for  carrying  her  portman- 
teaus, and  we  are  consequently  as- 
aiired  tiiat  these  high-souled  opera- 
tireatoil  in  their  laoorious  vocation, 
uninfluenced  by  vile  thirst  of  lucre, 
aild  aninmted  by  the  sole  and  disin- 
terested object  of  conferring  obliga- 
tion on  their  wealthier  neighbours.* 
Being  a  lady  of  considerable  fortune. 
Miss  Wright  finds  suitors  in  every 
city,  and  even  receives  offers  in 
steamboats  and  stagecoaches;  but 
having,  as  Leigh  Hunt  says,  **  stout 
notioiiB  on  the  marrying  score,"  and 
htAag  in  principle  somewhat  of  a 
mist,  ana  adverse  to  mono- 
of  ail  kinds,  she  consistently 
ledlnes  the  unjust  appropriation  of 
a  whole  free-born  American,  for  her 
own  exclusive  use  and  behoof.  Like 
a  tindd' speculator  in  the  lottery,  she 
lias  no  objections  to  a  sixteenth,  but 
itannot  be  induced  to  venture  "  the 
whole  hog."  It  becomes  us  not  to  say, 
'wheUier,  in  spite  of  all  the  insinua- 
tibag  Gallantries  of  her  numerous  and 
gifted  admirers,  this  fair  republic 

C*I1 

■       ■"  votaress  pas8*d  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.** 

We  only  know  that  her  virdn  appel- 
.lalidn  remained  unchanged,  ana  that 
however  individually  cruel,  her  col- 
lective gratitude  was  assuredly  very 
neat.  The  men  of  the  United  States, 
She  assures  us,  are  noble,  manly,  ge- 
nennis,  and  intelligent ;  the  women 
tender, elegant)  beautiful,  and  accom- 
plished. Of  course,  such  a  popula- 
tion require  little  government ;  but 
what  they  have,  realizes  all  her  ideas 
of  perfection.  Indeed,  the  only  fault 
'ahe  can  discover  in  the  whole  coun- 


try, is,  that  tiie  people  are  somewhat 
too  religious, — a  failing  which,  by 
delivering  public  courses  of  lectures 
against  Christianity  in  most  of  the 
cities,  it  is  only  justice  to  confessj 
she  did  her  utmost  to  abate. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  influence  of 
female  testimony  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  angelic  character  of  the 
Americans ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
weight  of  Captain  Hall,  who  jumped 
very  boldly  into  the  opposite  scale, 
there  was  every  prospect  of  its  kick- 
ing the  beam,  when  out  pops  Mrs 
TroUope  with  her  two  very  enter- 
taining volumes,  and  produces  as 
great  and  sudden  a  change  on  the 
aspect  of  events,  as  the  appearance 
of  old  Blucher  and  his  troops  did  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo.  We  now  learn 
that  Mrs  Troliope's  own  personal 
friends  constitute  the  only  portion 
of  the  population  who  can  advance 
the  smallest  claim  to  the  character 
of  gentlemen.  The  rest  are  a  mere 
set  of  brutal  barbai'ians,  filthy,  im- 
moral, and  disgusting,  and  carrying 
the  most  sordid  selfishness  into  ail 
the  relations  of  life.  The  United 
States,  she  informs  us,  is  a  country 
yet  ignorant  of  the  blessings  of  civil- 
ized society;  and  the  European  who 
would  live  there,  must  cast  off  the 
memory  of  all  the  delicacies,  and 
even  decencies,  which  he  may  pre- 
viously have  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  very  condition  of  exist- 
ence. 

Such  is  a  short,  though  tolerably 
accurate  precis,  of  the  mconsistent 
and  conflicting  statements  of  British 
travellers,  in  regard  to  the  condition, 
moral,  social,  and  political,  of  the 
Americans.  But  the  Americans  them- 
selves have  not  been  backward  in 
urging  their  own  claims  to  admira- 
tion and  respect  In  turning  to  their 
works,  we  can  no  longer  complain 
of  irreconcilable  discrepancies  of 
fact  and  opinion,  which  puzzle  and 
distract  the  judgment.  The  unani- 
mity of  these  gentiemen  is  really 
quite  wonderful,  and  reading  their 
pages  is  like  listening  to  a  concert 
of  musical  snufi^-boxes  of  the  same 
precise  mechanism,  an  hundred  of 


*  We  with  we  could  procure  a  cross  of  this  breed  of  American  pottACft^^  Vsfif^x^^^ 
,tkat  of  our  "Edinhurgh  caddies,  whose  motives,  vre  regret  to  bk^^^s^  ot  ^^  'hve^XaimX 
dfgerJpika,  but  feur,  Aom  the  aiience  of  recent  trave)iier«,  We^}  Tii»sX\kK^^\)mRR&^  ^^ 
iiaeL    Such  porten  are  evidently  too  good  for  ihis  wicked  woiVQu 
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which  being  wound  np,  start  off  with 
the  same  eudcoo  tune,  pitched  in  the 
same  Icey,  to  the  utter  exhaustion  of 
ear  and  patience.  They  are  all  loud 
in  their  praises  of  themselves,  and 
their  Institutions,— of  their  prowess 
by  sea  and  kind,— of  their  achieve- 
ments in  science,  literature,  and  phi- 
losophy,-^ of  the  intellk;ence,  high 
principle,  and  sagacity  of  their  po{>u- 
iation,^of  the  l>eauty  and  salubrity 
of  their  climate,  and  the  unrivalled 
fertility  of  their  soil.  It  is  the  fashion 
with  these  writers  to  speak  of  Euro- 

Eeans  as  men  of  pigmy  stature  and 
esotted  minds ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
their  own  incontestable  superiority, 
they  appeal  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  find  cause  of 
triumph  ia  their  exuberance  of  tim- 
ber and  fresh  water.  In  short,  what- 
ever  virtues  may  attach  to  the  Ame- 
rican character,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  modesty  is  not  of  the  number ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible,  we  fear, 
to  form  a  verv  high  estimate  of  the 
good  sense  of  a  people,  whose  judg- 
ment of  themselves  and  others  is  so 
egregiously  at  fault. 

But  be  the  merits  of  American  wri- 
ters what  they  may,  their  works  on 
politics  and  legislation  have  had  little 
circulation  in  this  country,  and  cer- 
tainly have  not  at  all  contributed  to 
direct  the  current  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
probable  that  English  readers,  who 
would  assuredly  l>e  set  asleep  by 
any  long-winded  panegyric  on  their 
own  institutions,  could  discover 
much  attractive  matter  in  a  dull 
and  dogmatical  eulogium  on  those 
of  a  distant  republic.  Mr  Cooper 
and  Mr  Walsh,  therefore — ^we  men- 
tion these  as  the  Coryphsei  of  the 
band — had  the  mortification  of  be- 
holding their  works  drop  still-bom 
from  the  press,  and  John  Bull  had 
still  the  good  fortune  to  escape  from 
the  impleasant  conviction,  that  an- 
other country  was  in  any  respect 
more  happily  situated  than  his  own. 
Prom  the  tone  of  bluster  and  brava- 
do, however,  in  which  the  American 
champions  considered  it  becoming 
to  indulge,  it  was  abundantly  evident 
that  they  had  no  overweening  con- 
(idence  in  their  own  pretensions. 
The  great  and  distinffuishing  mark 
-of  strength  is  tranquillity;  its  other 
attributes  may  be  counterfeited,  this 

-cannot,  Meaaear  aidwab  maj  put  on 


the  skin  of  the  lion»  and  imifM  Ms 
roar,  to  the  great  terror  of  Ae  fiiWMH^ 
but  the  deception  is  soon  fomd  ML 
The  impostors  will  ineritiblir  miiBB 
inordinate  display  of  tuskuia  iJM'i 
there  will  be  too  mach  brisAw  m 
the  mane,  and  brandishing  of  Ifca 
tail;  in  short,  an  utter  absence  of  ^iitt 
repose  which  can  alone  result  frolb 
the  security  of  conscious  sMdgllh. 
This  we  doubt  not  is  trite  eaxmgjkt 
but  still  we  wish   the   AmerkauM 
would  remember  it  They  may  rest 
assured,  that  should  the  day  erer 
come,  (and  we  are  far  from  sneeiing 
at  those  who  consider  it  to  be  ip- 
proaching,)  when  the  United  States 
shall    assume    the   leading   station 
among  the  great  powers  of  u&e  worlds 
her  pretensions  will  be  urged  in  It 
tone  very  different,  from  any  which 
her  advocates  have  yet  felt  strong 
enough  to  adopt    In  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  her  clafmsy 
will  be  their  calmness  in  supporting 
them ;  and  we  venture  to  prophesy, 
that  as  their  own  conviction  of  su- 
periority becomes  more  confident 
and  assured,  that  fluttering  sensibi- 
lity to  foreign  censure,  and  that  in- 
ordinate vanity  which  exposes  them 
to  present  ridicule,  will  cease  to  tar- 
nish the  American  character. 

Though  the  discrepancies  of  state- 
ment in  the  works  of  British  trave- 
lers with  regard  to  the  United  States, 
be  confessedly  irrecoiicilable  with 
fair  and  impartial  observation,  still 
there  exist  icw  instances  In  which 
we  feel  disposed  to  attribute  the  blun- 
ders and  inconsistencies  of  these  wri- 
ters to  intentional  misrepresentation. 
There  is  no  other  country  in  ihe 
world,  perhaps,  in  which,  to  the 
eye  of  an  Englishman,  a  little  preju- 
dice may  so  easily  pervert  the  whole 
colouring  and  proportions  of  the  pic- 
ture which  it  presents.  He  finds  In 
America  so  much  that  is  admirable 
mingled  with  so  much  that  is  ofien- 
sive,  so  much  that  contributes  to  the 

J)hysical  necessities  of  man,  and  so 
ittie  that  can  be  made  to  minister  to 
his  higher  enjoyments,  and  is  alter- 
nately shocked  and  gratified  by  so 
much  arrogance,  energy,  intelligence, 
weakness,  folly,  wisdom,  and  imper- 
tinence, that  the  character  of  the  im- 
pression produced  by  this  apparentiy 
incongruous  aggregate,  must  depend 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  peculiar 
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merely  throwing  out  of  vie,w  one 
ckwe  of  aualities  which  distinguish 
this  Angular  people,  and  fixing  atten- 
tion on  anotner,  it  becomes  abun* 
dantly  possible  to  communicate  an 
impression  of  tlie  national  cliaracter 
which  is  utterly  unjust^  though  every 
statement  from  which  couclusions 
have  been  drawn  be  substantially 
correct  The  charge^  therefore,  to 
which  those  travellers  who  have  in- 
ordinately praised  tlie  Americans, 
are  quite  as  obnoxious  as  those  who 
have  followed  an  opposite  course, 
consists  less  in  the  suggeatio  falsiy 
than  in  the  suppressio  vert.  Yet  even 
this  crime,  we  are  charitably  inclined 
tobelieve,  has  not  often  been  wilfully 
committed.  For  so  constituted  is  the 
mind  of  man,  so  much  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  wisest  among  us  influ- 
enced unknown  to  itself  by  prejudice 
and  feeling,  tliat  wo  are  rarefy  able 
to  take  a  wide  and  impartial  view  of 
all  the  circumstances  and  relations 
of  a  question,  essential  to  a  sound 
conclusion.  But  instead  of  dealing 
in  wise  saws,  let  us  illustrate  our 
meaniug  by  a  modern  instance.  Two 
armies  fight  a  battle.  It  shall  be 
Maida,Barossa,  Talavera,  or  any  other 
you  may  like  better.  The  afiiair  is 
no  sooner  over,  than  each  commander 
seizes  the  pen,  and  transmits  to  his 
government  a  full,  true,  and  parti- 
cular account  of  the  engagement. 
These  afterwards  appear  m  the  Ga- 
sette,  and  having  read  both,  we  ask 
whedier  any  thing  can  be  more  ut- 
terly and  hopelessly  irreconcilable 
either  in  fact  or  inference.  If 
Lieutenant-Gen.  Sir  Frizzle  Pump- 
kin "  have  writ  his  annals  ri^ht," 
then  have  the  Frenchmen  received 
a  complete  drubbing.  But  unless 
Soult  or  Junot  lie  most  egregiously, 
this  is  iar  from  the  case;  for  they  as- 
sure us,  that  the  attack  of  John  Bull 
was  gallantly  repulsed,  and  that  all 
the  honours  of  the  engagement,  inclu- 
ding three  brass  guns  and  a  howitzer, 
remain  on  their  side.  In  short,  each 

general  claims  the  victory,  and  each 
rings  forward  the  particular  details 
by  which  his  pretensions  are  sub- 
stantiated; yet  both  ai-e  men  of  high 
honour,  and  either  would  sooner  oie 
than-  suffer  his  fair  fame  to  be  tar- 
nished by  the  imputation  of  a  false- 
hood. What,  then,  is  the  key  to  all 
this,  and  how  are  we  to  escape  from 
the  apparency  inextricable  maze  of 
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contradictory  assertion  ?  The  key  is 
tills.  Neither  of  the  accounts  are 
positively  false,  and  neither  abso- 
lutely true.  Looking  at  the  engage- 
ment as  a  whole,  neither  SouU  nor 
Sir  Frizzle  give  an  impartial  narra- 
tive of  all  its  circumstances.  Both 
briug  forward  some  favourite  pass- 
ages in  prominent  relief,  while 
otners,  e(|ually  important,  are  either 
thrown  into  the  background,  or  kept 
altogether  out  of  view.  Yet  we 
do  consider  it  as  highly  probable 
that  each  commander,  at  the  moment 
of  committing  his  account  to  paper, 
wrote  under  the  delusion,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  full,  fair,  and 
impartial  than  his  own  statement. 
Tlie  truth  is,  that  both  were  anxious 
to  regard  tiie  battle  as  affording 
ground  for  certain  favourable  con- 
clusions, and,  by  a  very  trifling  and 
unintentional  perversion  of  vision, 
they  are  both  successful.  Thus  in- 
timate is  the  connexion  between 
our  judgment  and  our  feelings,  and 
thus  it  is,  that 


•*'  thinj^  outward 


Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them," 

and  we  propagate  deception  In 
otiiers,  from  having  first  achieved  it 
in  ourselves. 

Were  we  disposed  to  philosophize, 
it  would  be  easy,  by  an  extension  of 
this  simple  hypothesis,  to  account 
for  those  differences  in  politics,  re- 
ligion, and  philosophy,  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
stirred  into  a  troubled  activity,  and 
mixed  up  with  the  sediment  of  pas- 
sion, which  might  well  be  suflercd 
to  remain  at  the  bottom.  But  our 
present  concern  is  exclusively  with 
travellers  in  America,  about  whom, 
and  whose  works,  we  have  still  a  few 
observations  to  make.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  only  justice  to  confess, 
that  there  exists  no  other  people, 
whose  advantages,  prejudices,  and 
foibles  come  so  directly  and  pro- 
vokingly  into  collision  with  our  o^\ti. 
An  Englishman  may  traverse  Europe 
from  Moscow  to  Cadiz,  and  encoun- 
ter nothing,  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
journey,  which  does  not  tend  to  con- 
firm the  justice  of  his  own  previous 
convictions,  in  favour  of  those  inisti- 
tutions,  and  tiiat  condition  of  society, 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
in  Ilia  own  coxmU^.    Oxv  ^'^  ^w\>\- 
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H^ngland  uniformly  mentioned  by  en- 
lighttaed  dien  with  adikilrfttfon  and 
f  espect ;  and  the  evils  of  despotism, 
whether  political  or  religious,  are  «(> 
manifest  and  p^nradinff,  that  few 
points  of  similaaity  (An  be  discover- 
ed, to  i^ord  footinj^  eveii  for  compa- 
rison. He  thererore  speaks  and 
^inks  of  these  countries  with  per- 
fect impartiality, — ^their  defects  he  is 
disposed  to  consider  less  as  crimed 
than  tanisfortunes, — and  he  regards 
them  generally  with  those  feelings 
of  chantable benevolence,  which  men 
conscious  of  their  own  stren^h  can 
afford  to  extend  to  the  faihngs  of 
their  weaker  brethren.  In  short,  he 
iees  nothing  in  the  condition  or  struc- 
ture of  society  which  can  excite 
jealousy;  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
resign  a  single  prejudice  or  opinion, 
and  the  slumber  of  his  self-love  re- 
mains unbroken.  But  in  the  United 
States,  the  case  is  very  different. 
For  the  first  time  he  mingles  with  a 
people,  who,  so  far  from  possessing 
any  reverence  for  the  British  Con- 
stitution, do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  very  bungling  and  un- 
workmanlike contrivance,  while  they 
point  to  their  own  institutions  as  th^ 
proudest  effort  of  human  genius,  and 
to  their  own  laws  as  embodying 
every  thing  of  excellence  in  legisla- 
tion which  human  wisdom  has  yet 
been  able  to  devise.  It  is  an  old 
proverb,  that  he  who  claims  too  much 
stands  a  fair  chance  of  getting  too 
little.  The  Englishman  feels  little  dis- 
posed to  accord  a  praise,  somewhat 
too  imperiously  demanded,  by  men 
who  scruple  not  to  express  their  con- 
tempt for  all  that  from  his  very  in- 
fancy he  has  been  ftccustotned  to 
hold  sacred.  His  prejudices  and  self- 
love  are  up  in  arms.  He  not  only 
sees  all  the  defects  in  the  American 
character,  but  he  becomes  blind  to 
its  virtues.  He  writes  a  book,  and 
represents  them  as  a  nation  of  dis- 
gusting savages ;  and,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  love  of  country,  gives  vent 
to  the  whole  volume  of  his  spleen 
and  bigotry.  The  Americans,  on 
their  part,  are  by  no  means  patient 
under  such  inordinate  chastisement. 
They  have  recourse  to  recrimination, 
rake  up  all  the  filth  frOm  British 
newspapers,  and  array  it  in  the  fotm 
of  national  charges,  and  tihus  is  the 
foundation  laid.  Tor  ft  rooted  antSpa- 
thjr  between  two  cottntriei^  whose 
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mutual  interest  it  is  to  regarif  Qflick 
other  with  dfffecttoil  ahd  em^ttf:  ^ 

This  is  but  pooir  Wdifc at  W*rt;  VWt 
truth  compels  us  to  sft)r>  thaCho#^t^ 
impartial  a  traveller  ttiay  be  fai  te- 
cording  his  impr^ssidn^  of  Attieiidiii 
society,  he  will  find  it  lmpo«»lbte  tb 
avoid  giving  desperate  offeree  to  tftit 
most  sensitive  peoplei.  The  Att6- 
ricans  demand  unqualified  Mdae'; 
they  require,  most  unreasonably,  t^ft 
every  foreigner  on  visiting  thelir  cdt^- 
try,  should  cast  off  the  pre1udice«  and 
opinions  of  his  former  life,  and  lit 
once  appreciate  the  fiill  imd  unrlvat 
ed  excellence  of  their  national  ehii' 
racter  and  institutions.  Hie  mo&- 
strous  inconsistency  of  this.  It  la  tiff- 
necessary  to  expose.  The  AmeHeaiis 
are,  par  excellence^  a  free  peoK^Te. 
Unlimited  freedom  of  oplnloti  foiml 
the  very  comer-stone  of  their  Cbnttt- 
tution,  and  yet  the  liberty  which  con- 
stitutes their  national  boast,  they 
would  willingly  deny  to  others.  WhiA 
right  have  the  Americans  to  expect 
that  an  Englishman  should  prefer 
their  institutions  to  those  of  his  owii 
free,  great,  and  glorious  country, 
which  he  has  been  taught  to  reve- 
rence from  his  verv  cradle,  ttid 
under  which  the  whole  habits  of  his 
life  have  been  formed?  When  an 
American  visits  England,  no  one  is 
BO  unreasonable  as  to  demand  anv 
such  sacrifice  of  ophiion.  He  is  left 
free  as  air,  to  approve  or  disbpproTe, 
to  praise  or  censure,  to  applaud  or 
condemn  ,*  and  though  his  opinions 
may  possibly  be  received  with  some- 
thing of  mortifying  indifference,  he 
will  assuredly  excite  no  preju- 
dice, in  any  quarter,  by  their  most 
public  expression.  No  man  in  this 
country  could  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
charge  Against  an  American,  that  he 
does  not  think  like  an  Englishman ; 
and  why  such  liberty  of  thought  and 
expression  should  not  be  enioyed  by 
travellers  from  this  side  of  the  water, 
as  well  as  those  from  the  other,  we 
own  ourselves  somewhat  puzzled  to 
understand.  We  Englishmen,  it  will 
be  confessed,  are  accustomed  to 
write  and  speak  freely  enough  about 
our  own  government  and  institu- 
tions ;  through  France,  Italy,  or  Ger- 
many, we  travel  yet  ungagged,  and 
it  r^ly  seems  too  mucii  to  expect 
that  we  should  keep  our  mouths  shuL 
when  pleasure  or  Dusiness  may  lead 
us  to  uie  \3TiVV^€i\a.tA«« 
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The  &ct  is»  that^  wince  under  it  as 
she  may»  America  must  learn  to  hear 
the  truth.  Falsehood  and  exa£;eera- 
tiou  she  may  despise ;  and  in  this  re- 
specty  if  in  no  other,  she  may  advan- 
tageously take  a  lesson  from  John 
Bull.  Let  her  onlv  observe  how 
wonderfully  cool  Jonn  is,  under  Uie 
misrepresentations  of  foreign  travel- 
lers. The  Chevalier  Pillet  has  de- 
clared to  the  world,  tliat  the  domes- 
tic relations  of  Englishmen  are  made 
the  cover  of  the  most  di8|;usting  and 
degrading  pollution,  and  that  every 
English  lady  keeps  her  private  bran- 
dy nettle,  on  the  contents  of  which 
she  gets  drunk  at  least  once  a-day. 
A  Monsieur  Charles  Nodier,  of  whose 
book  we  remember  to  have  written 
a  review  many  years  ago  in  this  very 
Magazine,  among  other  statements 
equally  veracious,  scrupled  not  to 
assert,  seipso  teste,  that  Scottish  ladies 
always  go  barefoot ;  and  that  though, 
on  occasions  of  ceremony,  shoes  are 
certainly  to  be  seen,  the  toes  of  a 
northern  spinster  feel  exceedingly 
awkward  under  their  compression, 
and  she  uniformly  seizes  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  kicking  them  off.  But 
to  come  to  the  present  day,  let  any 
American  take  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing the  travels  of  Prince  Puckler 
Muskaw,  and  then  gUmce  over  the 
different  reviews  of  the  work  in  the 
various  periodicals,  and  he  wiU  find, 
we  think,  that  the  Prince,  whose 
strictures  on  our  manners  and  fail- 
ings are  by  no  means  lenient,  gets 
quite  as  much  credit  as  he  deserves. 
we  are  at  least  certain  that  the  book 
has  awakened  no  feeling  approach- 
ing to  that  intense  and  extravagant 
indignation  which  has  been  exdted 
in  America  by  tibe  work  of  Captain 
Hall,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  m  at 
least  equal  measure,  is  destined  to 
follow  the  still  more  amusing  vo- 
lumes of  Mrs  Trollope,  to  which  it 
is  our  present  object  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

Mrs  Trollope,  then,  we  beg  leave 
to  intimate,  is  an  English  lady,  who, 
being  instigated  by  the  devil  and 
Miss  Fanny  Wright— (we  imagine 
she  will  not  deny  the  agency  of  ei- 
ther)— ^was  induced,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  her  husband,  to  accomjMiuy 
that  lady  to  the  United  States,  with 
what  precise  object  we  are  not  in- 
forwea,  but  apparently  with  the  in- 
iantioB  of  eetablisldng  part  of  her 
iuaily  in  tbene  western  regions.    It 


appears  that  Miss  Wright-i-to  whom, 
in  spite  of  all  her  lailings,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  the  praise  of  active 
benevolence— had  embarked  in  some 
visionary  project  for  emancipating 
negroes ;  and  with  this  view,  had 
formed  an  establishment  In  the  state 
of  Tennessee,  in  which,  by  judicious 
preparation,  the  slaves  were  not  only 
to  become  free,  but  to  astonish  Uie 
world  by  issuing  forth  in  the  charao* 
ter  of  scholars  and  gentlemen.  To- 
wards tlie  scene  of  this  interesting 
experiment  were  the  steps  of  the 
fair  wanderers  directed ;  and  accord^ 
ingly,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  we  are 
fflad  to  find  them  safely  landed  at 
New  Orleans,  where  Mrs  Trollope 
commences  her  task  of  observation. 
The  disgusting  immorality  by  which 
this  city  is  .distinguished  above  all 
others  in  the  Union,  would,  of  course, 
remain  in  a  great  measure  invisible 
to  the  eye  of  a  lady.  New  Orleans 
is  not  French,  and  it  is  not  American, 
but  a  melange  of  both — ^and  the  result 
is,  something  worse  than  either.  Mrs 
Trollope  is  exceedingly  struck,  how- 
ever, by  the  scene  ofwild  desolation 
which  distinguishes  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi.  Nothing  but  intermi- 
nable brakes  appear  on  either  side, 
covered  by  forests  of  tall  canes ;  and 
the  broad  muddy  river,  with  its  vast 
masses  of  drift  wood,  completes  a 
picture  more  sombre  and  depressing 
to  the  heart  and  imagination,  than 
can  well  be  conceived  by  any  one 
who  has  not  felt  its  effect  The  city 
stands  upon  a  bed  of  diluvial  matter 
some  dozen  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  river,  so  that  should  the  lev^ 
which  at  present  confines  its  waters 

gve  way.  New  Orleans,  "  with  aH  its 
"avery  on,"  may  probably,  some 
fine  morning,  make  an  aquatic  excur- 
sion into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mrs 
Trollope  admires  the  Quadroon  la- 
dies very  much — and  no  doubt  many 
of  them  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye ; 
but  we  remember  once  being  present 
at  what  is  called  '<a  Quad  ball,"  with 
the  thermometer  above  90,  and  we 
returned  with  the  full  conviction  that 
there  are  worse  odours  in  the  world 
than  that  of  sanctity.  Should  any  of 
our  readers  be  led  to  visit  New  Or- 
leans, we  caution  them  to  beware  of 
crawfish,  which  they  will  meet  in 
many  temptm^  ioii£A,«X^\A»^\^N^\i 
table.  The%©  Qii\m3i\«  w^  w»\i^N^ 
rouB,  and  '\ti  \i»\.  TAim\j«x%  "^^^^^"^Lo. 
in  the  chuTc\\7wdf^*  Verb,  sop,    ^^^ 
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Creole  ladies  are  handsome,  though 
MrsTrollope  does  not  think  80.  Tiiey 
are  indebted  for  their  beauty,  we 
imagine,  to  the  admixture  of  Spanish 
blood,  and  are  certainly,  in  a  great 
measure,  exempt  from  that  prematu- 
rity of  decay  which  makes  sad  havoc 
with  the  charms  of  the  northern 
ladies. 

Having  remained  long  enough  at 
New  Orleans  to  recover  from  the 
fatigues  of  their  voyage,  Mrs  Trol- 
lope  and  her  party  proceed  up  the 
Mississippi  in  one  of  those  magnifi- 
.  cent  steamers  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  western  world.  The  ac- 
commodations of  these  vessels  are 
on  the  most  superb  scale,  though, 
being  furnished  with  high-pressure 
engines,  a  trip  in  them  is  not  unac- 
companied with  danger.  On  an  ave- 
rage, two  or  three  explosions  take 
place  in  a  season,  so  that  travellers 
are  at  least  exempt  from  the  dulness 
of  perfect  security.  The  manners  of 
the  passengers,  however,  appear  by 
no  means  captivating  in  the  eyes  of 
Mrs  Trollope.  How  should  they  ? 
Slave-dealers,  traders  from  the  West- 
em  States,  land-jobbers  and  cotton- 
growers,  are  no  doubt  very  far  from 
being  polished  gentlemen.  But  we 
shall  allow  the  rair  ti'aveller  to  speak 
for  herself,  which  she  always  does 
far  better  than  we  can  do  for  her. 

«  On  the  first  of  January,  1828,  we 
embarked  on  board  the  Belvidere,  a  large 
and  handsome  boat;  though  not  the  lar- 
gest or  handsomest  of  the  many  which 
displayed  themselves  along  the  wharfs; 
but  she  was  going  to  stop  at  Memphis, 
the  point  of  the  river  nearest  to  Miss 
Wright's  residence,  and  she  was  the  first 
that  departed  after  we  had  got  through 
the  custom-house,  and  finished  our  sight- 
seeing. We  found  the  i*oom  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  ladies  dismal  enough,  as  its 
only  windows  were  below  the  stern  gal- 
lery ;  but  both  this  and  the  gentlemen's 
cabin  were  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  the 
'  former  well  carpeted ;  but  oh  !  that  car- 
pet !  I  will  not,  I  may  not  describe  its 
condition ;  indeed  it  requires  the  pen  of 
a  Swift  to  do  it  justice.  Let  no  one  who 
wishes  to  receive  agreeable  impresaions  of 
American  manners,  commence  their  tra- 
vels in  a  Mississippi  steam-boat ;  for  my- 
self, it  is  with  all  sincerity  I  declare,  that 
I  would  infinitely  prefer  sharing  the 
apartment  of  a  party  of  well-conditioned 
pigs  to  the  being  confined  to  its  cabin. 

''  I  hardly  know  tJky  annoyance  so 
deeply  repugaaat  to  English  feelingB^  as 
^Ae  Incessant,  remonelesi   spitting   of 


Americans.  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  zwid- 
ers  an  apology  for  the  repeated  use. of 
this,  and  several  other  odious  words ;  but 
I  cannot  avoid  thorn,  without  suffering 
the  fidelity  of  deticription  to  escape  me. 

"  We  had  a  full  complement  of  psisen- 
gers  on  board.  The  deck,  as  is  usu^l,  was 
occupied  by  the  Kentucky  fiat-boat  men, 
returning  from  New  Orleans,  after  ha- 
ying disposed  of  the  boat  and  cargo 
which  they  had  conveyed  thither,  with  no 
other  labour  than  that  of  steering  her,  the 
current  bringing  her  down  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour.  *  We  had  about  two 
hundred  of  these  men  on  board,  but  the 
part  of  the  vessel  occupied  by.  them  is  so 
distinct  from  the'cabins,  that  we  never  saw 
them,  except  when  we  stopped  to  take  In 
wood;  and  then  they  ran,  or  .rather 
sprung  and  vaulted  over  each  other's 
heads  to  the  shore,  whence  they  all  assist- 
ed in  carrying  wood  to  supply  the  steam- 
engine  ;  the  performance  of  this  doty  be- 
ing a  stipulated  part  of  the  payment  of 
their  passage. 

*'  From  the  account  given  by  a  man- 
servant we  had  on  board,  who  shai'ed 
their  quarters,  they  are  a  most  disorderly 
set  of  persons,  constantly  gambling  and 
wrangling,  very  seldom  sober,  and  never 
suffering  a  night  to  pass  without  giving 
practical  proof  of  the  req^t  in  which 
they  hold  the  doctrines  of  equality,  and 
community  of  property.  The  clerk  of 
the  vessel  was  kind  enough  to  take  our 
man  under  his  protection,  and  assigned 
him  a  berth  in  his  own  little  nook ;  but 
as  this  was  not  inaccessible,  he  told  him 
by  no  means  to  detach  his  watch  or  money 
from  his  person  during  the  night.  What- 
ever their  moral  characteristics  may  be, 
these  Kentuckians  are  a  very  noble-look- 
ing race  of  men ;  their  average  height  con- 
siderably exceeds  that  of  Europeans,  and 
their  countenances,  excepting  when  dis- 
figured by  red  hair,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quent,  extremely  handsome. 

*'  The  gentlemen  in  the  cabin  (we  had 
no  ladies)  would  certainly  neither,  from 
tlieir  language,  manners,  nor  appearance, 
have  received  that  designation.  !n  £u« 
rope ;  but  we  soon  found  their  claim  to 
it  rested  on  more  substantial  ground,  for 
we  heard  them  nearly  all  addressed  by  the 
titles  of  general,  colonel,  and  major.  On 
mentioning  these  military  dignities  to  an 
English  friend  some  time  afterwai*d8,  he 
told  me  that  he  too  had  made  the  voyage 
witli  the  same  desci'iption  of  company, 
but  remarking  that  there  was  not  a  single 
captain  among  them :  he  made  the  obser- 
I'ation  to  a  fellow-passenger,  and  asked 
how  he  accounted  for  it;  *  Oh,  sir,  the 
captains  are  all  on  deck,*  was  the  reiUy. 
^^  Our  YMmfiutSf  YiOYTviw,  vivtft  uctx  «^\ 

miUtarYi  for  ^«  Y^aA  «k  ^u!\%«  siui^w^  >3^ 


I  know  it  is  equally  easy  and  invidious 
to  rldi(iule  the  peculiarities  of  appearance 
and  manner  in  people  of  a  diiFei*ent  nation 
from  ourselves ;  we  may,  too,  at  the  same 
moment,  be  undergoing  the  same  ordeal 
in  their  estimation ;  and,  moreover,  I  am 
by  no  means  disposed  to  consider  what- 
ever is  new  to  me  as  therefore  objection- 
able ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  veas  impossible 
liot  to  feel  repugnance  to  many  of  the  no- 
velties that  now  surrounded  me. 

*'  The  total  want  of  all  the  usual  cour- 
tesies of  the  table,  the  voracious  rapidity 
with  which  the  viands  were  seized  and 
devoured,  the  strange  uncouth  phrases 
and  pronunciation ;  the  loathsome  spit- 
ting, from  the  contamination  of  which  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  protect  our 
dresses  ;  the  frightful  manner  of  feeding 
with  their  knives,  till  the  whole  blade 
seemed  to  enter  into  the  mouth ;  and  the 
still  more  frightful  manner  of  cleaning  the 
teeth  afterwards  with  a  pocket  knife, 
soon  forced  us  to  feel  that  we  were  not 
surrounded  by  the  generals,  colonels,  and 
majors  of  the  old  world ;  and  that  the  din- 
ner hour  was  to  be  any  thing  rather  than 
an  hour  of  enjoyment. 

"  The  little  conversation  that  went 
forward  white  we  remained  in  the  room, 
was  entirely  political,  and  the  respective 
elaims  of  Adams  and  Jackson  to  the  pre- 
sidency were  argued  with  more  oaths  and 
more  vehemence  than  it  had  ever  been  my 
lot  to  hear.  Once  a  colonel  appeared  on 
the  verge  of  assaulting  a  major,  when  a 
huge  seven-foot  Kentuckian  gentleman 
horse-dealer,  asked  of  the  heavens  to  con- 
fonnd  them  both,  and  bade  them  sit  still 
and  be  d — d.  We  too  thought  we  should 
share  this  sentence ;  at  least  sitting  still 
in  the  cabin  seemed  very  nearly  to  in* 
elude  the  rest  of  it,  and  we  never  tarried 
there  a  moment  longer  than  was  abso- 
-  lately  necessary  to  eat.  '* 

Though  devoid  of  every  thing  akin 
to  beauty,  there  is  no  scenery  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
The  dreary  and  pestilential  solitudes, 
untrodden  save  by  the  foot  of  the 
Indian;  the  absence  of  all  living  ob- 
jects, save  the  huge  alligators  i^ich 
float  past,  apparently  asleep  on  the 
drift  wood,  and  an  occasional  vulture 
attracted  by  its  impure  prey  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters ;  the  trees,  with 
a  long  and  hideous  drapery  of  pen* 
dent  moss  fluttering  in  the  wmd; 
and  the  giant  river  flowing  onward 
in  silent  mndeur  through  the  wil- 
demess— -forih  the  features  of  one  of 
the  most  dismal  and  impressive  land- 
Bcapee  on  which  the  eye  of  man  ever 
rested,    Mn  TroUope'n  voyage  cott» 
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dudes  at  Memphis,  where  she  ar- 
rives without  accident  from  "  snag/»" 
or  «  sawyers,"  or,  in  other  words, 
trees  rooted  in  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  by  striking  on  which,  steam- 
boats are  not  unfrequentiy  .lost. 
With  some  difficulty  she  reiEiches 
Miss  Wright's  settlement  at  Nashoba, 
which  she  finds  very  different  from 
the  woodland  paradise  she  expected. 
The  situation  being  unhealthy,  and 
her  friend's  accommodations  by  no 
means  tempting  to  a  longer  resi- 
dence, MrsTroIiope  determines  on 
proceeding  to  Cincinnati,  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  with  the  intention  of  there 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  husband. 
The  scenery  on  the  Ohio,  up  which 
her  course  was  directed,  though  pos- 
sessing few  very  striking  features, 
yet  appears  beautiful  to  eyes  for 
weeks  accustomed  to  gaze  on  that 
of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  a  plea- 
sure in  being  wafted  sdong  on  clear 
water,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still 
greater  enjoyment  of  being  enabled 
to  swallow  the  pure  element,  instead 
of  the  muddy  compost  furnished  by 
the  "  father  of  rivers,"  Our  travel- 
lers reach  their  destination  without 
moving  accident  by  flood  or  field, 
and  after  some  difficulty,  get  esta- 
blished in  a  house.  Of  the  extent 
of  its  appliances  for  cleanliness  or 
comfort,  a  tolerably  vivid  notion 
will  be  conveyed  by  the  following 
passage : — 

"  We  were  soon  settled  in  our  new 
dwelling,  which  looked  neat  and  comfort- 
able enough,  but  we  speedily  found  that 
it  was  devoid  of  nearly  all  the  accommo- 
dation that  Europeans  conceivp  necessary 
to  decency  and  comfort.  No  pum]^,  no 
cistern,  no  drain  of  any  kind,  no  dust- 
man*s  carts,  or  any  other  visible  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  rubbish,  which  vanishes 
with  such  celerity  in  London,  that  one 
has  no  time  to  think  of  its  existence ;  but 
which  accumulated  so  r^idly  at  Cincin- 
nati, that  I  sent  for  my  landlord  to  know 
in  what  manner  refuse  of  all  kinds  was 
to  be  disposed  of. 

'*  '  Your  Help  will  just  have  to  fix 
them  all  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  but 
you  must  mind,  old  woman,  that  it  is  the 
middle.  I  expect  you  don*t  knom  as  we 
have  got  a  law  what  forbids  throwing 
such  things  at  the  sides  of  the  streets ; 
they  must  just  all  be  cast  right  into  the 
middle,  and  the  pigs  soon  takes  them  off.' 

doing  HeveioVfiaAi  wknX^  \tL  ^^^  ^w^'i 
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though  it  li  Dot  very  agreeable  to  live  ear- 
rounded  by  herde  of  these  uueaTOury  aoi- 
m<Us>  it  is  well  they  are  so  numerous, 
and  so  active  in  their  capacity  of  ecaven- 
gers,  for  without  them  the  streets  would 
soon  be  choked  up  with  all  sorts  of  sub- 
stances in  every  stage  of  decomposition.** 

Then  commence  all  the  tormenta 
of  housekeeplDg,  in  a  country  where 
subordination  of  any  kind  la  un- 
known. The  servants  insist  on  do- 
ing exactly  as  they  please,  and  of 
course  the  master  ana  mistress  can- 
not. The  liberty,  it  appears,  is  all 
on  one  side,  a  sort  of  tri^  recipro- 
city, which  one  of  the  parties  gene- 
rally discovers  to  be  unpleasant. 

"  The  greatest  difficulty  in  organising 
a  family  establishment  in  Ohio,  is  getting 
servants,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  '  getting 
help/  for  it  is  more  than  petty  treason 
to  the  Republic,  to  call  a  free  citizen  a 
servant.  The  whole  class  of  young  women, 
whose  bread  depends  upon  their  labour, 
are  taught  to  believe  that  the  most  abject 
poverty  is  preferable  to  domestic  service* 
Hundreds  of  half-naked  girls  work  in  the 
paper-mills,  or  in  any  other  manufactory, 
for  less  than  half  the  wages  they  would 
receive  in  service ;  but  they  think  their 
equality  is  compromised  by  the  latter,  and 
nothing  but  the  wish  to  obt«un  some  par- 
ticular article  of  finery  will  ever  induce 
them  to  submit  to  it.  A  kind  friend, 
however,  exerted  herself  so  effectually  for 
me,  that  a  tall  stately  lass  soon  presented 
herself,  saying,  '  I  be  come  to  help  you.* 
The  intelligence  was  very  agreeable,  and 
I  welcomed  her  in  the  most  gracious  man- 
ner possible,  and  asked  what  I  should 
give  her  by  the  year. 

** '  Oh  Gimini !'  exclaimed  the  damsel, 
with  a  loud  laugh,  '  you  be  a  downright 
Englisher,  sure  enough.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  young  lady  engage  by  the  year  in 
America !  I  hope  I  shall  get  a  husband 
before  many  months,  or  I  expect  I  shall 
be  an  outright  old  maid,  for  I  bo  most 
seventeen  already ;  besides,  mayhap  I  may 
want  to  go  to  school.  You  must  just  give 
me  a  dollar  and  half  a- week,  and  mother's 
slave,  Phillis,  must  come  over  once  a 
week,  I  expect,  from  t'other  side  the 
water,  to  help  me  clean.' 

**J.  agreed  to  the  bargiun,  of  course,  with 
all  dutiful  submission  ;  and  seeing  she 
was  preparing  to  set  to  work  in  a  yellow 
dress  parsem6  with  red  roses,  I  gently 
hinted,  that  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  to 
spoil  so  fine  a  gown,  and  that  she  had 
better  change  it. 

**  <  'Tis  just  my  best  and  my  wonrt,* 
«b^  aoawared,  *  for  I've  got  no  other.' 

'Aadia  truth  I  /ouiid  ihat  tbia  yovBf' 
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lady  had  left  the  patarqal  iiuuiaiti»  witli. 
no  more  clothes  of  sny  kUid  th^awint 
she  had  on,  I  immediately  gaye  ^«r 
money  to  purchase  whM  Wfts  q^cflSfary 
for  cleanliness  and  decency,  and  M  to 
work  with  my  daughters  to  nmJc^  h«r  |^ 
gown.  She  grinned  applause  when  our 
labour  was  completed,  but  never  nttered 
the  slightest  expression  of  gratitude  fi}r 
that,  or  for  any  thing  else  we  conld  do  for 
her.  She  was  constantly  asking  ua  to 
lend  lier  different  artidea  of  dreta,  and 
when  we  declined  it,  she  said,  '  Well,  X 
never  seed  such  grumpy  folks  aa  yon  be ; 
there  is  several  young  ladles  of  myan- 
quaintance  what  goes  to  live  oat  now  end 
then  with  the  old  women  aboat  the  town, 
and  they  and  their  gurls  always  lends 
them  what  they  asks  for  i  I  gueas  yott 
Ingllsh  thinks .  we  should  poison  your 
things,  just  as  bad  as  if  vve  was  Negnra.* 
And  here  I  beg  to  assure  the  reader,  that 
whenever  I  give  conversations  they  were 
not  made  a  loisir,  but  were  written  down 
immediately  after  they  occurred,  with  all 
the  verbal  fidelity  my  memory  permitted. 

"  This  young  lady  left  me  at  the  end  of 
two  months,  because  I  refused  to  lend  her 
money  enough  to  buy  a  silk  dress  to  go  to 
a  ball,  saying,  '  Then  *tis  not  worih  my 
while  to  stay  any  longer.' 

I  cannot  imagine  it  possible  that  sueh 
a  state  of  things  can  be  desirable,  or  ben»« 
ficial  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  I 
might  occupy  a  hundred  pages  on  the  sub* 
ject,  and  yet  fail  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  sore,  angry,  ever  wakeful  pride  that 
seemed  to  torment  these  poor  wretches. 
In  many  of  them  it  was  so  excessive, 
that  all  feeling  of  displeasure,  or  even 
of  ridicule,  was  lost  in.  pity.  One  of 
these  was  a  pretty  girl,  whose  natural 
disposition  must  have  been  gentie  and 
kind  ;  but  her  good  feelings  were  soured, 
and  her  gentleness  turned  to  morbid  sen<* 
sitivenesB,  by  having  heard  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  that  she  was  as 
good  as  any  other  lady,  that  all  men  were 
equal,  and  women  too,  and  that  it  was  a 
sin  and  a  shame  for  a  free-born  American 
to  be  treated  like  a  servant. 

"When  she  found  she  was  todine  In  the 
kitchen,  she  turned  up  her  pretty  lip,  and 
said,  *  I  guess  that's  'eause  you  don't 
think  I'm  good  enough  to  eat  with  yon. 
You'll  find  that  wont  do  here.'  I  found 
afterwards  that  she  rarely  ate  any  dinner 
at  all,  and  generally  passed  the  time  in 
tears.  I  did  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
ooneiliate  and  make  her  happy,  but  I  am 
sere  she  hated  me.  I  gave  her  very  high 
wages,  and  she  staid  till  she  bad  obtained 
several  expensive  ai*ticles  of  dress,  and 
then,  un  beau  matin,  she  came  to  me  full 
dresied,  voiX  jwaA,  *  1  vftwifc  v^*     *  ^Viw 
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sball  yMf«liini,  CiMyrtotte?  'I«x^t 
y^n'R  see  ^m  'More  «#  im/  Aad  to  we 
paned.  Her  uliler  wa*  aho  IMof  with 
m«,  iMl  her  werdMbe  ww  no^  yH  oow- 
pUied,  and  tito  remaiiied  mbm  weeks 


A  Uiouiand  oAer  vexations  gstsaU 
our  new  «ettler>  wbidb,  how  flesb 
and  blood  could  nlmdg  surp^s^^ 
our  imagiiiatioii  to  conceive.  That 
Mm  Tr^lopi  did  not  die  it  renark- 
able  I  tkat  dkeretenied  hi  kealtli  aad 
uadioifaiiffihed  attreetieBt  lo  her  own 
coontry,  to  a  UmI  which  almott  trwat* 
Bcende^e  atnMet  vewe  of  eredtbi- 
litf  t  fot  here  we  iMvelier  book,  fuU 
of  grace,  talent,  and  vivacltjr,  to  speak 
for  itself  aikl  its  Mr  author.  It  ap^ 
pears  that  the  unanolnted  <%rlBtlans 
of  Cincinnati  thought  proper  to  dis- 
tinguish her  by  the  title  or  *'  the  old 
English  woman,"  on  the  principle, 
we  presume,  of  hscus  a  non  lucendo, 
for  ijrs  TroUope,  we  believe,  is  yet 
under  middle  age,  and  in  point  of 
bloom  might  certainly  stand^compe- 
tiUon  with  anv  ladv  of  five-and- 
twenW  in  the  United  States.  Thus 
one  day  when  she  callA  at  a  (umr 
house  la  sesvch  of  poultry,  the  farnn 
er's  soaor  daughter*  we  forget  which, 
somewlMt  uncereaMmiously  calls 
out^  'VMether^  liere's  an  dd  woaian 
as  wants  ehlckeaai"  aad  the  very 
wayfaring  heagare,  w1m>  march  into 
her  fao«Me,  aadtake  possessioa  of  the 
arra-ohair,  have  the  impudeaee  to 
adopt  the  saaM  disgusting  address^ 
Alas,  the  sun  of  chl  wnr  has  evident* 

Snot  vet  dawned  in  me  hoHaon  of 
e  United  States ! 

Before  proceeding  further  wldi 
our  extracts,  however,  we  think  it 
necessary  to  caution  our  readers 
against  adopting  the  representations 
of  this  gifted  ladv,  as  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  manners  ot  the  American  peo- 
ple. Let  it  be  remembered  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  these  vo- 
lumes relates  to  the  Western  Stateiw 
ia  which  the  standard*  both  of  maur 
Bars  and  morals*  is  d^idedly  lower 
than  in  thoae  which  l>order.  the  At*> 
lantk.  Then  fully  MJ^igi^fig  ihe 
accuraey  of  all  the  isetowhicK  Mrs 
TroUope  alieges  to  have  caoM  with- 
hi  the  sphere  of  her  owa  pffsoaal 
etqierleace,  vra  coafess  oyraelres  by 
no  means  prepared  lo  join  In  the  very 
sweepfaiff  oondoslons  she  to  often 
dispoised  to  draw^  froai  them»  N or 
ought  it  to  be  f»rg#tten  that  of  afae- 
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tenths  of  the  United  States  she  saw 
nothmp  ;  timt  of  the  Central  Atlantie 
States  she  saw  Httle:  and  that  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  New  Enriand 
States,  which  may  emphatically  be 
called  the  very  heart  of  the  Union, 
her  foot  was  never  planted.  Tlie 
oirty  three  cities  of  which  Mrs  Trd- 
lope^  personal  obsen^ons  entitle 
her  to  speak,  are  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore;  and  we  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  her  experience  of 
the  best  society  in  either  of  these,  or 
in  Washington,  was  very  limited. 
Nor  ougiit  we,  in  candoinr,  to  loea 
sight  of  the  fiact,  that  these  volumes 
are  the  produc^on  of  a  lady  vriuise 
hopes  in  vtoMsg  tiia  wmaHrj  had 
been  grievoml  v  disappoiaSad,  aad 
who,  mifferinff  rrom  a  ttovMnd  ua« 
foreseen  vexaioas,  wis  perhapa  aato^ 
rally  led  to  view  every  thing  ooa- 
nected  with  it  In  a  less  favourable 
light,  than  that  In  which  it  might 
have  l>een  presented  to  a  more  m* 
different  observer.  In  die  two  vo* 
lumes  before  us,  Mrs  Trollope  has 
unquestionably  made  out  a  vary 
strong  case  against  the  high  praise 
which  is  so  often  lavtohed  on  Ame- 
rican society,  and  the  advantages, 
real  or  pretended,  which  the  country 
.h(rfds  out  to  European  emigrants; 
aad  had  she  onlv  written  two  mora» 
containing  the  uiets  aad  argumanta 
on  the  oSier  side  of  the  ouestiaB, 
urged  withequal  talent  andeiacarity» 
the  reader  would  have  been  in  pea- 
sessiea  of  fiill  materials  lor  a  sound 
and  Impartial  judgment  on  tiM  Aas»i 
riean  enaraeter.  But  iMs  she  has 
not  done.  We  have  al  preseat  obIt 
die  ex  parte  statement  A  one  aiio  m 
evidently  not  an  unprejudiced  wto- 
ness,  and  who,  tliough  nr  above  dM 
imputation  of  intentional  fals^ood,  to 
yet  often  led^  unconsciously  perhaps, 
to  dve  a  colouring  to  facts  whloi 
tends  grievously  to  distort  tlieir  fidr 
and  natural  proportions. 

Once  for  all,  therefore,  we  desire 
our  readers  to  l>ear  in  ndnd,  that 
thoitfh  the  v<rfumes  of  Mrs  Tirollopa 
are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as 
embodying  the  coacluslons  of  a  dto* 
interested  aad  enligiUened  obsenreri 
they  contain  mu<£  tmth,.  undoobV 
ediy,  but  truth  very  palpably  vafr 
nisbed  and  exaggerated  for  the  puiw 
pose  of  iropressioB.  Nor,  perhapa, 
is  this  to  be  regretted.  Hadthawork 
been  written  in  a  nsere  caatkan  ^- 
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rit,  and  under  a  deeper  sense  of  re* 
sponsibility,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  for  less  amusing,  and  pro-  , 
bably  have  lost  much  of  that  grace^ 
freedom,  and  vivacity  of  description, 
which  constitute  its  present  charm. 
Most  happy  are  we,  therefore,  to  take 
Mrs  Trollope  as  she  is,  for  better  and 
for  worse.  She  is  not  a  philosopher 
in  petticoats,  like  Miss  Fanny  Wrifi;ht ; 
and  when  considered  as  a  traveller, 
we  are  very  sure  that 

'f  If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Read  but  her  book,  and  you'll  forgive  them 
alL" 

-  Mrs  Trollope's  residence  in  Cin- 
cinnati was  not  unenlivened  by  mo- 
ving accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
which  are  very  spiritedly  detailed.. 
She  and  her  whole  family  narrowly 
escape  di'bwning  in  a  forest  swamp ; 
and  on  their  way  home,  are  nearly 
devoured  by  musquittoes.  Then  she 
falls. sick  of  a  fever;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  treatment  of  an  Ameri- 
can doctbr,  recovers.  Had  her  ma- 
nuscript fallen  in  his  way,  during  the 
course  of  his  visits,  we  have  no  doubt 
natters  would  have  been  ordered 
differently.  By  the  by,  these  western 
sons  of  Galen  deal  somewhat  inor- 
dinately in  calomel.  Thirty,  and 
even  forty  grains,  are  no  uncommon 
dose.  Thirty  grains  of  calomel  to  an 
European  constitution,  are  about 
equal,  we  should  imagine,  to  ten  of 
arsenic. 

From  our  author's  description,  we 

S renounce  Cincinnati  to  be,  next  to 
>erwick-up6n-Tweed,  the  stupidest 
town  on  the  surface  of  the  habitable 
globe.  There  are  no  balls,  no  bil- 
liards, no  cards,  no  concerts,  no  din« 
ner  parties.  Gentlemen  and  ladies 
so  to  church  of  an  evening,  as  people 
m  less  barbarous  regions  to  the 
theatre  Or  opera.  Methodism  pre- 
vails to  a  great  extent,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ministers  of  the  innu- 
meraUiS  sects  throughout  America,  is 
'  gfeat  beyond  example  in  this  coun- 
try. The  modification  of  hospitality 
.  nlost  in  vogue  at  Cincinnati,  is  *'  tea 
and  prayers ;"  and  the  feelings  of  a 
pious  hostess,  fortunate  enough  to 
have  secured  a  favourite  itinerant 
preacher  for  her  party,  very  much 
resemble  those  of  a  first-rate  London 
Blue,  equally  blest  in  the  presence 
of  a  fashionable  poet  Mrs  TTollope 
was  often  present  at  these  parties 
and  appeavB  to  bare  found  the  even- 
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ings  pass  heavily,  notwithstaiidii^ 
the  appliances  of  etuifing  and  psalbK 
sin^ng.  There  is  Bnnually  a  sort  of 
religious  festival  called  a  R^ivival^ 
which  is  found  very  instruttientBl  ifr 
making  converts.  Our  autlior  wtM 
an  eye-witness  of  the  follbt?^  ex- 
traordinary and  disgraceful  B<»B^  in 
one  of  the  churches: — 

-  ''  It  was  in  the  middle  of  smmnerf 
but  the  service  we  were  reoommended  to 
attend  did  not  be^in  till  it  was. dark. 
The  ohurch  was  well  lighted,  and  crowdp 
ed  almost  to  suffocation.  On  enteriaf, 
we  found  three  priests  standing  aide  bj 
side,  in  a  sort  of  tribune,  placed  whan 
the  altar  usually  is,  handsDmely  fitted  up 
with  crimson  curtains,  and  elevated  mbMtt 
as  high  as  our  pulpits.  We  took-  our 
places  in  a  pew  dose  to  the  rail  which 
surrounded  it. 

''  The  priest  who  stood  in  the  middle 
was  praying;  the  prayer  was  eoctrarft^ 
gantly  vehement,  and  offensively  faaailiar 
in  expression  ;  when  this  ended,  a  hynm 
was  sung,  and  then  another  priest  took 
the  centre  place,  and  preached.  The  ser* 
mon  had  considerable  eloquence,  but  ^a 
frightful  kind.  The  preacher  describedi 
with  ghastly  minuteness,  the  last  feeble 
fainting  moments  of  human  life^  and  then 
the  gradual  progress  of  decay  after  death, 
which  he  followed  through  every  process, 
up  to  the  last  loathsome  stage  of  decom- 
position. Suddenly  changing  his  tone^ 
which  had  been  that  of  sober  accurate 
description,  into  the  shrill  voice  of  hor- 
ror, he  bent  forward  his  head,  as  if  to 
gaze  on  some  object  beneath  the  pulpit. 
And  as  Rebecca  made  known  to  Ivan- 
hoe  what  she  saw  through  the  window, 
so  the  preacher  made  known  to  us  what 
he  saw  In  the  pit  that  seemed  to  open  be- 
fore him.  The  device  was  certainly  a 
happy  one  for  giving  effect  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  hell.  No  image  that  fire,  flame, 
brimstone,  molten  lead,  or  red-hot  pin- 
cers could  supply  ;  with  flesh,  nerves, 
and  sinews  quivering  under  them,  was 
omitted.  The  penq[>iration  ran  in  streams 
from  the  face  of  the  preacher :  his  eyes 
roUed,  his  lips  were  covered  with  foam,  . 
and  every  feature  had  the  deep  expression 
of  horror  it  would  have  borne,  had  he,  in 
truth,  been  gazing  at  the  scene  he  de- 
scribed. The  acting  was  excellent.  At 
length  he  gave  a  languishing  look  to  his 
supporters  on  each  side,  as  if  to  express 
his  £eeble  state,  and  then  sat  down,  and 
wiped  the  drops  of  agony  fx'om  his  brow. 

'*  The  other  two  priests  arose,  and  began 
to  sing  a  hymn.  It  was  seme  seconds 
before  ihe  oonctecJBiJkkia  cooiid   VAci  ** 
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ap4:faQtr»r.tlrttiBk.     Wbeii  tbo  tAtng^ng  aron   in    reptft  «bart   iharp  crfes    of 

cii4t4>  #il9llKr  ttok,  tbe  centre  plaoe,  and  <  Axmn  T  '  Glory !'  '  Amen !'  wliile  tho 

bqfanin»sfltQfj9MKiiigAff<ctionatoU>ne^  prostrate  peniteots  oootlnued  to  receive 

to  a»k  X}t/9  cong^egttloD  if  what  tbeir  dear  whispered  comfiortlog«,  and  from  time  to 

brother  bad  ^okea  had  reached   their  time  a  mystie  carees.     More  than  once  I 

h^rta  ?    Whether  they  would  avoid  the  g^w  a  young  neck  encircled  by  a  rerer- 

hell  he  had  made  them  see  ?  *  Come  then  !'  end  arm.     Violent  hysterics  and  convnl- 

he  continued,  stretching  out  his  arms  to-  sions  seized  many  of  them ;  and  when  the 

wards  them, '  come  to  us,  and  tell  us  so,  tumult  was  at  the  highest,  the  priest  who 

and  we  will  make  you  see  Jesus,  the  remained  above,  again  gave  out  a  hymn 

dear  gentle  JeMs,  who  shall  save  jt»u  as  if  to  drown  it. 

fnm  it.     But  yon  must  come  to  bin !  "  It  was  a  frightful  sight  to  behold  in- 

You  must  not  be  asbamed  to  oome  to  nocent  young  creatures,  in  the  gay  mom- 

him !  Hito  night  yott  ^all  teU  him  timt  ing  of  existence,  thus  seized  upon,  horror- 

yvB  are  not  ashamed  of  him ;  we  will  struck^  and  rendered  feeble  and  enerva- 

raalce  way  for  you ;  we  will  clear  tfae  ted  for  ever.    One  young  girl,  apparently 

bendh  Ibr  anxioua  doners  to  lit  upon,  not  more  than  f>urteen,  was  supported  in 

Come  then  i  eeme  to  the  anzioua  beoeh,  the  arms  of  another,  eeme  years  (dder ;  her 

and  we  will  Aaw  you  Jeeus  I    Come !  ihee  was  ^  pale  aa  death ;  her  eyee  wide 

Come!  Cornel*  open,  and  perfeetly  devoid  of  meaning; 

'*  Again  a  hymn  was  snng,  and  wliUe  her  4^in  and  boaom  wet  with  slaver ;  she 

it  continued,  one  of  the  three  was  em-  bad  erery  i^pearanee  of  idiotiem.    I  saw 

ployed  in  clearing  one  or  two  long  benches  a  priest  approach  her,  he  took  her  deli- 

that  went  across  the  rail,   sending  the  cate  hand, '  Jesus  la  with  her !  Bless  the 

peopl*  bade  to  the  lower  part  of   the  Loi^d  !*  he  said,  and  passed  on. 

ehnrch.     The  singing  ceased,  and  agaUi  «  Did  the  men  of  America  value  their 

the  people  were  invited,   and  exhorted  women  as  men  ought  to  value  their  wives 

not  to  be  ashamed  of  Jesus,  Imt  to  put  and  daughters,  would  such  scenes  be  pcr- 

themselves  upon  '  the  anxious  benches,'  mitted  among  them  ? 

and  lay  their  beads  on  his  bosom.    *  Once  «  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  all 

more  we  will  sing,'  he  conduded,  '  that  who  obeyed  the  call  to  place  themselves 

W9  may  give  you  time.'   And  again  they  on  the  'anxious  benches'  were  women, 

sung  a  hymn.  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  very  young 

**  And  new  in  every  part  cf  the  church  women.  The  congregation  was,  in  gene- 

amovtment  was  perceptible,  slight  at  ilraty  ral,    extremelf  well   dressed,   and   the 

but  by  degrees  beoomUig  more  decided,  smartest  and  most  fashionable  ladies  of 

Young  girla  arose,  and  sal  down,  and  the  town  were  there ;  during  the  whole 

raea  again ;  and  then  the  pews  opened.  Revival  the  churches  and  msetlng-honsea 

and    eaveral  came   tottering  out,  their  were  every  day  crowded  with  well  drsasid 

lamda  clasped,  tbeir  heads  hanging  on  people." 


their  beeoaas»  and  every  limb  trembling, 
and  Biitt  the  hymn  went  on ;  but  ae  the        Mrs  Trollope,  we  must  confess.  Is 

poor  owatnrei  approached  the  raU,  their  a  great  deal  too  severe  in  her  cen- 

aabs  nod  groans  became  audible.     They  ttires  of  the  American  ladies.   They 

aeated    theamelves    on   the    *  anxious  are  often  handsome,  and  generally 

beoohes  $'  the  hymn  ceased,  and  two  of  modest,  delicate,  and  retiring.  High- 

the  three  priests  walked  down  from  the  ]y  educated  they  are  not,  and  cannot 

trlbun«,  and  going,  one  to  the  right,  and  be ;  but  with  all  the  peculiar  and  en- 

tfae  other  to  the  left,  began  whispering  to  dearing  attributes  of  women,  they 

the  poor  tremblers  aeated  there.    These  gf^  eounently  gifted.    As  wives  and 

wbiapers  ware  inaudible  to  us,  but  the  mothers,  they  are  exemplary.     No- 

■obt  and  groans  incrsased  to  a  frightful  ^bere  are  the  domestic  moa|itie8 

excess. '  Yooog  creatures,  with  features  j^^  frequently'vlolated  than  fh  tj||a 

pale  and  distorted,  feU  on  their  knees  oo  UnitedStates.    Yet  true  it  is,  that  a 

the  pavement,  and  eoen  sunk  forward  on  ,^|g|n^^e^  clelicacv  is  often  carried  so 

*S^^'!S!  •  *^  "\!ri  J^'^JJ!^^,^  ^w  «  to  i^^^cate  latent  grossness  of 

ahrieke  fellowed,whUe  from  time  to  time  jm^^na^^.    At  CincinSaU,  for  in- 

!-!?!ir~  !^r^  ^."'^•t!!^^  staSie,  picnics  are  discountenanced, 

::^H^12tI:^rSi^  SSS^it  is  considered  indelicate 

to  walk  amaog  themjShey  rspeatedly  totft^ar  on  the  grase.      A t  PhUa- 

mounted  on  tl^  bencbee,  wd^Jum^il-  ddphia,  it  "  cowldered  highly  im. 

mouthed  proolaiaaed  tothewheU  coogra.  propw,  *oidd  ladies  be  present,  to 

gatlon,  '  the  tidinge  of  salvntion,*  and  ask  at  U*le  for  the  feaof  afowl.  I 

then  from  everv  comer  of  the  building  younflf  lady  is  Supposed  to  l>«  aw( 
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of  the  exifltence  of  such  members, 
la  that  quaker  city,  the  common  din- 
ner question  of  "  leg  or  loin,**  would 
cause  every  spinster's  flesh  to  creep 
with  horror  and  amazement.  The 
apophthegm  is  old  as  the  days  of 
Dean  Swift,  that  ''a  nice  man  is  a 
man  of  nasty  ideas,**  and  we  fear 
that  the  overstrained  delicacy  of 
some  American  ladies,  is  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  a  high  degpree  of 

genuine  purity.  The  foUowing  anec- 
ote  is  worth  extracting,  ti^ough  we 
protest  against  its  being  made  the 
foundation  of  any  extended  infer- 
ence— 

"  A  younir  married  lady,  of  high  standi 
ing  and  most  ftwtidious  dolicaoy,  who  had 
been  brought  up  at  one  of  the  Atlantfo 
seminaries  of  highest  reputation,  told  me 
that  her  house,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  from  a  populous  city,  was  unfortu- 
nately opposite  a  mansion  of  worse  than 
doubtful  reputation.  *  It  is  abominable,' 
she  said,  '  to  see  the  people  that  go  there ; 
they  ought  to  be  exposed.  I  and  another 
lady,  an  intimate  fk-iend  of  mine,  did 
make  one  of  them  look  foolish  enough 
last  summer;  she  was  passing  the  day 
with  me,  and,  while  we  were  sitting  at 
the  window,  we  saw  a  young  man  we 
both  knew  ride  up  there  j  we  went  into 
the  garden  and  watched  at  the  gate  for 
him  to  come  back,  and  when  he  did,  we 
both  stepped  out,  and  I  said  to  him,  *  Are 
you  not  ashamed,  Mr  William  D.,  to  ride 
by  my  house  and  back  again  In  that  man- 
ner ?  I  never  saw  a  man  look  so  fool- 
ish!'" 


qf  the  Americana.  [||ay, 

''  *  A  frock?  not  potsibk.  T  Doii't  I 
see  that  it  is  not  a  frock?  Com^  mm 
Clarissa,  what  is  it  ?* 

"  *  'Tie  just  an  apron  for  ons  of  oar 
negroes,  Mr  Smith.* 

'' '  How  oan  you,  Miss  Clariaaa  f  why 
is  not  the  two  sides  joined  tof other?  I 
expect  you  were  better  t^  me  what  It 
is.' 

'' '  My !  why  then,  Mr  Smith,  it  is  Jot 
a  pillow-case.' 

"'Now  that  passes,  Miaa  Claria«} 
'Tis  a  pillow-case  £9r  a  giant  then,  fi^f^) 
I  guess.  Miss  ?' 

'' '  Quit,  Mr  Smith;  behave  yoarBei/» 
or  I'll  certainly  be  luffronted,' 

"  Before  the  conversfUion .  arrival  a| 
this  point,  both  gentleman  and  htdyaraia 
convulsions  of  laughter.  I  once  saw  ^. 
young  lady  so  hard  driven  by  a  wll^  thst 
to  prove  she  was  making  a  bag,  and  no^ 
thing  but  a  bag,  she  sewed  up  the  onds 
before  his  eyes,  shewing  it  triumphantly^ 
and  exclaiming,  « there  now !  what  can 
you  say  to  that  ?'  " 


As  illustrative  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, we  must  give  one  more  anec- 
dote, which  is  told  with  infinite  spi- 
rit and  carries  mth  it  intrinsic  evi- 
dence of  being  a  sketch  from  the 
life.  We  wish  we  could  also  trans- 
fer to  our  pages  the  admirable  il- 
lustration by  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied— 

"  Among  other  instances  of  that  spe^ 
cies  of  modesty  so  often  seen  in  America, 
and  M  unknown  to  us,  I  frequently  wit- 
aened  one,  which,  while  It  evinced  the 
delicacy  of  the  ladies,  gave  opportunity 
for  many  lively  sallies  from  the  gentle- 
men. I  saw  the  same  sort  of  thing  re- 
peated on  different  occasions  at  least  a 
doaten  times ;  e.  ^.  a  young  lady  is  em- 
ployed in  making  a  shirt,  (which  it  would 
be  a  symptom  of  absolute  depravity  to 
name),  a  gentleman  enters,  and  presently 
begins  the  sprightly  dialogue  with  *  What 
are  /on  making,  Miss  CUrissa  V 
yOiUy  a  frock  for  my  sUter^b  doU, 


After  about  two  years  residence, 
Mrs  TroUope  quits  Cincinnati,  with- 
out regret  implied  or  expressed,  and 
visits  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, and  part  of  Virginia.     This 
change  of  scene  is  not  unaccompap 
nied  by  a  diminution  of  interest  in 
her  work,  for  the  Atlantic  states  have 
been  so  often  described,  and  the  ge- 
neral features  of  theh-  society  are  so 
much  less  striking,  that  we  should 
willingly  have  detained  our  fidr  tra- 
veller on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.    In 
Washington,  the  singular  capital  of 
an  extraordinary  people,  and  its  ano- 
malous society,  she  does  not  seem 
to  have  discovered  much  interesting 
matter  for  observation.     Baltimore 
receives  high  credit  for  the  beauty  of 
its  women,  a  praise  In  which  all  tra- 
vellers agree.    Philadelphia  is  a  stu- 
pid place,  and  Mrs  TrolJope  finds  it 
so.     How  we  detest  these  regular 
and  unchanging  paralellograms    of 
decent  houses,    the    succession    of 
streets  as  like  each  other  as  leaves  on 
a  tree,  the  utter  absence  of  life  and 
bustle,  and  the  quaker-like  dulness, 
coldness,  and  insipidity  of  the  inhtr 
bitants     Then  their  empty  claims  to 
science,  their  great  men  of  whom 
nobody  ever  heard,  and  their  eternal 
water^works,  the  praises  of  which 
are    never-ending,    still    beginning. 
We  trust  no  English  traveller  will 
ever  visit  them ;  and  should  any  one 
dare  to  \iid\i\^  Vu  «k  d^^^^^on 
of  ilMsIr  m\rM:u\QfQBVl«c^lHD^sak«^« 
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promise^  on  the  honour  of  an  editor, 
to  cut  up  bis  book,  without  mercy, 
in  this  our  magazine. 

On  the  offensive  and  brutal  cus- 
tom of  spitting,  Mrs  TroUope  is  very 
eloquent.    There  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion of  ranks  in  a  country  where  a 
habit   ao  filthy  is   even  tolerated. 
Spitting  is  your  true  leveller;  it  re- 
duces high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
educated  and  uneducated,   to  the 
same  equality  of  degradation.    No 
traFeller  can  be  expected  to  smother 
his  disgust  and  abhorrence  at  a  prac- 
tice, which,  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States  to  that 
of  his  departure,  is  continually  ob- 
truded on  his  observation.  An  Ame- 
rican may  be  philosophically  distin- 
guished as  a  spitting  biped.  He  spits 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  at  all 
times^  in  all  places,  in  all  clrcuQ)- 
stances,  in  youth  and  in  age,  in  health 
and  in  sickness,  in  joy  and  in  sor- 
row, in  prosperity  and  adversity,  at 
sea  and  on  land,  in  storm  and  in 
calm,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  in 
town  and  in  country,  in  the  house  of 
his  father,  at  the  board  of  his  friend, 
in  the  drawing-room  of  his  Presi- 
deiit,  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  at 
the  altar  of  his  God.    The  dischao^e 
is  as  necessary  to  him  as  the  air  fie 
breathes)  he  salivates  for  some  three- 
score years,  and  when  the  glands  of 
his  palate  can  secrete  no  longer,  he 
spita  forth  his  spirit,  and  is  gathered 
to  bis  fathers,  to  spit  no  more..    Mrs 
TroUope,  we  think,  rather  inclinea 
to  the  opinion,  that  this  extraordinary 
peculiarly  is  the  effect  of  some  phy*- 
sical  idiosyncrasy,  nor  do  we  see  on 
what  other  hypothesis  it  is  possible 
ta  account  for  the  phenomenon.  We 
regret,  however,  that  on  a  subject  so 
important,  her  zeal  for  science  did 
not  lead  her  to  ascertain,  by  careful 
enquiry,  whether  the  other  secre- 
tions of  this  interesting  people,  in- 
cluding Um  lumbar,  alvine,  ciliary, 
uid  pancreatic,  exist  in  equal  pro- 
fusion.    Certain  we  are,  tliat  in  the 
present  age  of  enlightened  research, 
this  great  physiological  problem  can^ 
not  Uuig  remain  unsolved,  and  that 
an  anomaly  of  the  animal  economy 
80  striking,  will  soon  cease  to  be 
ranked  among  those  unaccountable 
mysteries  of  nature,  which  excite 
esquiry  in  the  wise,  and^  astonish- 
ment in  the  ignorant. 

Ws  have  already  said  something 
of  American  ladies,  but  we  must  now 
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return  to  the  subject,  and  add,  that 
in  no  country  in  the  irorld,  are  wo- 
men treated  with  greater  respect 
than  in  the  United  States.    In  steam- 
boats and  stajB^e-coaches  the   best 
places  are  uniformly  assigned  them^ 
and  the  man  would  excite  indignar 
tion  who,  under  any  circumstances, 
should  hesitate  to  prefer  their  con- 
venience to  his  own.   Notwithstand- 
ing this  deference,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  that  their  influence  in  so- 
ciety is  far  less  than  that  of  our  fair 
countrywomen.    In  America  the  lot 
of  husband  and  wife  seems  to  have 
been  cast  apart.    Both  have  their 
peculiar  sphere  of  usefulness  and 
exertion,  and  choice  seldom  leads 
either  to  encroach  on  the  province 
of  the  other.     Few  women  know 
any   thing    of    the    peculiar    pur- 
suits, pleasures,  or  pecuniary  trans- 
actions of  their  husbands ;  and,  con- 
tent with  the   undivided    manage- 
ment of  their  domestic  concerns, 
they  are  unenquiring,  unparticipa- 
ting,  in  all  beyond.   Thus  it  is,  that 
society  is  more  effectually  divided 
by  difference  of  sex,  in  America, 
than  in  England ;  and  the  wholesome 
influence  which  women  exercise  in 
all  social  relations  in  the  latter  coun- 
try, is  comparatively  unfelt  in  the 
former.   We  give  the  folio winff  jour- 
nal of  the  day  of  a  Philadeiphian 
lady,  in  illustration  of  our  remarks. 

"  Let  me  be  permitted  to  describe  the 
day  of  a  Philadelphiaa  lady  of  the  first 
class,  and  the  inference  I  woidd  draw 
ttom  it  would  be  better  understood. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  most  import- 
ant feature  in  a  woman's  history  is  her 
maternity.      It  is  so ;  but  the  olject  of         ^ 
the  present  observation  is  the  social,  and 
not  the  domestic  influence  of  a  woman. 

"  This  lady  shall  be  the  wife  of  a  sena- 
tor and  a  lawyer  in  the  highest  repute 
and  practice.     She  has  a  very  handsome 
house,  with  white  marble  steps  and  door- 
posts, and  a  delicate  silver  knocker  and 
door-handle  ;    she   has    very   handsome 
drawingrooms,  very  handsomely  furnish- 
ed ;  (there  is  a  sideboard  in  one  of  them, 
but  it  is  very  handsome,  and  has  very 
handsome  decanters  and  cut  glass  water 
jugs  upon  it) ;  she  has  a  very  handsome 
carriage,  and  a  very  handsome  free  black 
coachman ;  she  is  always  very  handsomely 
dressed  ;  and,  moreover,  she  is  very  hand- 
some herself. 

"  She  t\««,  «ad  \iw  *«%\.  Vw«  ^fc  ««wX 
in  the  lOtupuVowVs  ie^«»  «nwsi^w»K»^  ^ 
h«rdrew  •,*Yi«4«w«.iA%Vi>s^^^'^'***^^ 
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stiff,  and  silent;  hor  breakfast  is  brought 
in  by  her  free  black  footmaQ ;  she  eats  her 
fried  ham  and  her  salt  fish,  and  drinks 
her  coffee  in  silence,  while  her  husband 
reads  one  newspaper,  and  puts  anothei' 
under  his  elbow ;  and  then,  perhaps,  she 
washes  the  cups  and  saucers.  Her  car- 
riage is  ordered  at  eleven  ;  till  that  hour 
she  is  employed  in  the  pastry-room,  her 
snow-white  apron  protecting  her  mouse- 
coloured  silk.  Twenty  minutes  before 
her  carriage  should  appear,  she  retires  to 
her  chamber,  as  she  calls  it,  shakes,  and 
folds  up  her  still  snow-white  apron, 
smoothes  her  rich  dress,  and  with  nice 
care,  sets  on  her  elegant  boimet,  and  all 
the  handsome  et  cetera  ;  then  walks  down 
stairs,  just  at  the  moment  that  her  free 
black  coachman  announces  to  her  free 
blHck  footman  that  the  carriage  waits. 
She  steps  into  it,  and  gives  the  word, 
*  Drive  to  the  Dorcas  Society.'  Her  foot- 
man stays  at  home  to  clean  the  knives, 
but  her  coachman  can  trust  his  horses 
while  he  opens  the  carriage  door,  and  his 
lady  not  being  accustomed  to  a  hand  or  an 
arm,  gets  out  very  safely  without,  though 
one  of  her  own  is  occupied  by  a  work- 
basket,  and  the  other  by  a  large  roll  of  all 
those  indescribable  matters  which  ladies 
take  as  offerings  to  Dorcas  Societies.  She 
enters  the  parlour  appropriated  for  the 
meeting,  and  finds  seven  other  ladles,  very 
like  herself^  and  takes  her  place  among 
them  ;  she  presents  her  contribution, 
which  is  accepted  with  a  gentle  circular 
smile,  and  her  parings  of  broad  cloth,  her 
ends  of  ribbon,  her  gilt  paper,  and  her 
minikin  pins,  are  added  to  the  parings  of 
broad  cloth,  th&  ends  of  ribbon,  the  gilt 
paper,  and  the  minikin  pins  with  which 
the  table  is  already  covered ;  she  also  pro- 
duces from  her  basket  three  ready-made 
pincushions,  four  ink-wip^irs,  seven  paper- 
matches,  and  a  pasteboard  watch-case; 
these  are  welcomed  wi^h  acdamations, 
and  the  youngest  lady  present  deposits 
them  carefully  on  shelves,  amid  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  similar  articles.  She 
then  produces  her  thimble,  and  asks  for 
work ;  it  is  presented  to  her,  and  the  eight 
ladies  all  stitch  together  for  some  hours. 
Their  talk  is  of  priests  and  of  missions  ; 
of  the  profits  of  their  last  sale,  of  their 
hopes  from  the  next ;  of  the  doubt  whe- 
ther young  Mr  This,  or  young  Mr  That 
should  receive  the  fruits  of  it  to  fit  him 
out  for  Liberia ;  of  the  very  ugly  bonnet 
seen  at  church  on  Sabbath  morning,  of 
the  very  handsome  preacher  who  perform- 
ed on  Sabbath  afternoon^  and  of  the  very 
large  collection  made  on  iSabbath  even- 
ing. This  lasts  till  three,  w^n  the  car- 
rlaffe  agaio  appears,  and  the  lady  and  her 
Jb9sket.r0turn  borne;  ahe  mounts  to  lier 
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chambei',  carefully  sets  aside  lier  Ibbdtiiet 
an d  its  appurtenance9,put8  on  her  scaltbpel 
black  silk  apron,  walks  into  the  kitten  to 
see  that  all  is  right,  then  into  the  parlour, 
where,  having  cast  a  careful  glance  otk 
the  table  prepared  for  dinner^  die  sits 
down,  work  in  hand,  to  await  her  spoose. 
He  comes,  shakes  hands  with  her,  spin, 
and  dines.  The  conversation  is  not  nliiiGb, 
and  ten  minutes  suffices  for  the  diiiner; 
fruit  and  toddy,  the  newspaper  and  the 
work-bag  succeed.  In  the  evening;  the 
gentleman,  being  a  savant,  goes  to'  the 
Wister  Society,  and  afterwards  plays  a 
snug  rubber  at  a  neighbour's.  The  hdy 
receives  at  tea  a  young  missionary  and 
three  members  of  the  Dorcas  Society.— 
And  so  ends  her  day." 

Mrs  Trollope's  favourite,  city  ia 
evidently  New  York, and  in  disre- 
spect her  taste  squares  pretty  accu- 
rately with  our  own.  There  is  more 
literature  in  Boston,  but  literature 
in  the  United  States  is  seldom  quite 
untinctured  by  pedantry;  and  if 
the  pedantry  of  great  scbolarsbip 
be  disagreeable,  that  of  little  scbolar- 
ship  is  detestable.  New  York  is 
full  of  bustle  and  animation,  and  tbe 
pulse  of  life  seems  to  beat  there 
more  strongly  than  in  tbe  other  cities 
of  the  Union.  Society,  too,  is  less 
exclusive,  and  less  broken  into  petty 
coteries ;  and  there  is  consequently 
less  of  that  mannerism,  and  those 
provincial  modes  of  thinking,  which 
strike  somewhat  unpleasantly  on  the 
observation  of  a  traveller  in  the 
United  States. 

One  great  peculiarity  of  all  the 
American  cities,  is  their  boarding- 
houses,  to  wUch  strangers  resort 
for  temporary  convenience,  and  in 
which  young  married  persons,  with- 
out means  to  set  up  an  establish- 
ment of  their  own,  take  up  a  more 
I)ermanent  abode.  Many  families 
lave  private  apartments  for  the  re- 
ception of  visitors,  but  all  assemble 
at  mesds,  which  are  dispatched  as 
compendiously  as.  possible.  The 
mode  of  life  imposed  on  all  the  in- 
mates of  these  establishments,  is 
dull,  formal,  and  monotonous.  We 
agree  perfectly  in  Mrs  TroUope's 
observations. 

"  For  some  reason  or  other,  which 
English  people  are  not  very  likely  to  un- 
derstand, a  great  number  of  young  mar- 
ried persons  board  by  the  year,  instead 
of  '  going  to  lioosekeepingt"  as  they  call 
haYiD|(  an  c»\A>i\\%\«n««rt.  otiiSckfcVt  <>^ra.  Ol 
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course  this  statement  does  not  include 
persons  of  large  fortune,  but  it  docs  in- 
clude very  many  whose  rank  in  society 
would  make  such  a  mode  of  life  quite  im- 
possible with  us.  I  can  hardly  imagine 
a  contrivance  more  effectual  for  ensuring 
the  insignificance  of  a  woman,  than  mar- 
rying her  at  seventeen,  and  placing  her 
in  a  boarding-house.  Nor  can  I  easily 
imagine  a  life  of  more  uniform  dnlness 
for  the  lady  herself;  but  this  certainly  is 
a  matter  of  taste,  t  have  heard  many 
ladies  declare  that  it  is  'just  quite  the 
perfection  of  comfort  to  have  nothing  to 
fix  for  oneself.*  Yet,  despite  these  assu- 
rances, I  always  experienced  a  feeling 
which  hovered  between  pity  and  con- 
tempt, when  I  contemplated  their  mode 
of  existence. 

'*  How  would  a  newly-married  Eng- 
lishwoman endure  it,  her  head  and  her 
heart  full  of  the  one  dear  scheme — 

« Welkordered  home  Ms  dear  delight  to  make  ?' 

She  must  rise  exactly  in  time  to  reach 
the  boarding  table  at  the  hour  appointed 
for  breakfast,  or  she  will  get  a  stiff  bow 
from  the  lady  president,  cold  coffee,  and 
'no  egg.  I  have  been  sometimes  greatly 
amused  upon  these  occasions  by  watching 
«  a  little  scene  in  which  the  by-play  had 
moch  more  meaning  than  the  words  ut- 
tered. The  fasting,  but  tardy  lady,  looks 
round  the  table,  and  having  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  egg  left,  saysdiQtinotly, 
*  I  will  take  an  egg  if  you  please.'  But 
as  this  la  addressed  to  no  one  in  particu- 
lar, no  one  in  particular  answers  it,  un- 
less it  happen  that  her  husband  is  at  table 
before  her,  and  then  he  says,  '  There  are 
no  eggs,  my  dear.*  Whereupon  the  lady 
president  evidently  cannot  hear,  and  the 
greedy  culprit  who  has  swallowed  two 
eggs  (for  there  are  always  as  many  eggs 
as  noses,)  looks  pretty  considerably  afraid 
of  being  found  out.  The  breakfast  pro- 
ceeds in  sombre  silence,  save  that  some- 
times a  parrot,  and  sometimes  a  canary 
bird,  ventui'es  to  utter  a  timid  note. 
When  it  is  finished,  the  gentlemen  hur- 
ry to  their  occupations,  and  the  quiet  la- 
dies mount  the  stairs,  some  to  the  first, 
some  to  the  second,  and  some  to  the  third 
stories,  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
number  of  dollars  paid,  and  ensconce 
themselves  in  their  respective  chambers. 
As  to  what  they  do  there  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  say ;  but  I  believe  they  clear-starch  a 
little,  and  iron  a  little,  and  sit  in  a  rock- 
ing-chair, and  sew  a  great  deal.  I  al- 
ways observed  that  the  ladies  who  board- 
ed wore  more  elaborately  worked  collars 
and  petticoats  than  any  one  else.  The 
pl&^gh  is  hardly  a  more  blessed  instru- 
■  laent  in  America  than  the  needle.  How 
OQuid  tbey  live  without  it  ?    But  time 


and  the  needle  wear  through  the  longest 
morning,  and  happily  the  American 
morning  Is  not  very  long,  even  though 
they  breakfast  at  Sight. 

"  It  is  generally  about  two  o'clock  that 
the  boai*ding  gentlemen  meet  the  board- 
ing ladies  at  dinner.  Little  is  spoken, 
except  a  whisper  between  the  married 
pairs.  Sometimes  a  sulky  bottle  of  wine 
flanks  the  plate  of  one  or  two  individu- 
als, but  It  adds  nothing  to  the  mirth  of 
the  meeting,  and  seldom  more  than  one 
glass  to  the  good  cheer  of  the  owners.  It 
is  not  then,  and  it  is  not  there,  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Union  drink.  Soon, 
very  soon,  the  silent  meal  is  done,  and 
then,  if  you  mount  the  stairs  after  them, 
you  will  find  from  the  doors  of  the  more 
affectionate  and  indulgent  wives,  a  smell 
of  cigars  steam  forth,  which  plainly  in- 
dicates the  felicity  of  the  couple  within. 
If  the  gentleman  be  a  very  polite  hus- 
band, he  wiU,  as  soon  as  he  has  done 
smoking  and  drinking  his  toddy,  offer 
his  arm  to  his  wife,  as  far  as  the  corner 
of  the  street,  where  his  store,  or  his  of- 
fice is  situated,  and  there  he  will  leave 
her  to  turn  which  way  she  likes.  As 
this  is  the  hour  for  being  full  dressed,  of 
course  she  turns  the  way  she  can  be  most 
seen.  Perhaps  she  pays  a  few  visits ; 
perhaps  she  goes  to  chapel ;  or,  perhaps, 
she  enters  some  store  where  her  husband 
deals,  and  ventures  to  order  a  few  no- 
tions ;  and  then  she  goes  home  again— 
no,  not  home — I  will  not  gi^e  that  name 
to  a  boarding-house,  but  she  re-enters  the 
cold,  heartless  atmosphere  in  which  she 
dwells,  where  hospitality  can  never  enter, 
and  where  interest  takes  the  manage- 
ment instead  of  affection.  At  tea  they 
all  meet  again,  and  a  little  trickery  is 
perceptible  to  a  nice  observer  in  the  man- 
ner of  partaking  the  pound-cake,  &g. 
After  this,  those  who  are  happy  enough 
to  have  engagements,  hasten  to  keep 
them  ;  those  who  have  not,  either  mount 
again  to  the  solitnde  of  their  chamber,  er, 
what  appeared  to  me  much  worse,  remain 
in  the  common  sitting-room,  in  a  society 
cemented  by  no  tie,  endeared  by  no  con- 
nexion, which  choice  did  not  bring  toge- 
ther, and  which  the  slightest  moti\'e  would 
break  asunder.  I  remarked  that  the  gen- 
tlemen were  generally  obliged  to  go  out 
every  evening  on  business,  and,  I  confess, 
the  arrangement  did  not  surprise  me. 

"  It  is  not  thus  that  the  women  can 
obtain  that  Influence  in  society  which  is 
allowed  to  them  in  Europe,  and  to  which, 
both  sages  and  men  of  the  world  have 
agreed  in  ascribing  such  salutary  effects. 
It  is  in  vain  that '  collegiate  lnsilt.^SL^m?  v&^ 
formed  fox  ^o^i\g\&dA«^  w  ^3^*^  *•  ^r»^^ 

U  aft«t  mwcilH^)  wA^Xwa^wfc^'W*^' 
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attoinpti  opoti  all  the  selences  are  forgot- 
ten»  that  the  lameotahle  Insignificance  of 
the  American  women  appears;  and  till 
this  be  remedied,  I  venture  to  prophesy 
that  the  tone  of  their  dravring-rooms  will 
not  improve." 

There  Is  no  country  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  in  which  a  gourmand 
woula  find  a  greater  abundance  of 
the  elements,  or  raw  material,  of 
good  living.  Several  kinds  of  fish 
are  excellent,  but  the  oysters  axe 
each  as  large  as  a  breakfast  plate, 
and  without  flavour.  Venison  is 
a  lottery.  It  is  often  admirable, 
but  sometimes  dry  and  lean  and 
stringy,  as  the  cutlets  of  horse  flesh, 
whicn,  in  the  course  of  our  campaign- 
ing, we  were,  on  one  occasion,  driven 
by  hunger  to  devour.  Mutton  the 
Americans  never  eat;  their  veal  is 
perhaps  inferior  to  that  of  England, 
out  the  beef  is  first-rate.  The  rorests 
and  waters  of  the  United  States  af- 
ford great  variety  of  game,  some 
kinds  of  which  are  entitled  to  high 
praise,  but  the  true  glory  of  Ameri- 
ca is  bestowed  by  the  canvass-back 
duck.  These  exquisite  birds  are 
found  only  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  neighbouring  waters.  In  regard 
to  their  natural  history,  ornithologists 
differ,  some  asserting  that  the  can- 
vass-back is  a  distinct  variety  of  the 
duck,  others  that  it  is  indebted  for 
its  delicious  peculiarities  solely  to 
the  nature  of  the  food  in  which  the 
Chesapeake  abounds.  Non  nostrum 
est,  tantas  componere  lites.  We  ne- 
ver saw  the  bird  until  divested  of 
its  plumage,  and  subjected  to  a  ro- 
tatory motion  of  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore the  kitchen  fire.  But  in  that 
state  we  feel  we  should  be  guilty  of 

SOBS  inpusdce,  were  w«  to  compare 
I  merits  as  an  esculent  with  those 
of  any  other  of  the  feathered  tribe, . 
which  wing  the  upper  or  nether  at- 
mosphere, or  float  upon  the  surface 
of  the  deep.    No.  The  canvass-back 
stands  <  alone,  in  proud  and  unap- 
proached  pre-eminence.  It  is 
<*  Like  to  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky." 

And  never  surely  did  created  sub- 
stance float  so  meltingly  uithe  mouth, 
or  leave  an  impression  on  the  pa- 
late so  luxurious  and  imperishable. 
The  occasion  when  he  first  received 
this  new  and  exquisite  sense  of 
the  beneficence  of  nature  forms 
MB  era  in  the  life  of  every  Ame- 
rfcMo  tnreller.    The  piece,  the  day, 


the  hour,  nay  the  very  minutei  jra* 
main  for  ever  imprinted  on  hii  mt* 
mory.  It  will  form  a  lasting  pobt 
for  reference  and  comparison.  h( 
will  mingle  unbidden  with  a)!  Ua 
sympathies  and  affections.  It  will 
enlarge  and  elevate  his  views  pf  t|is 
dignity  of  his  own  nature,  and  be  will 
cherish  the  proud  conviction  tliatthe 
man  who  has  feasted  on  canvasa-baek 
ducks,  cannot  philosophically  be  said 
to  have  lived  m  vain. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  it  hai 
always  appeared  to  us  somewhat 
extraordinary  that  the  AmerieuBB 
should  prefer  resting  their  natiemd 
clidms  to  the  envy  and  admiratioA 
of  the  world  on  matters  of  science^ 
literature,  and  accomplishment 
which,  to  say  truth,  afford  but  sleiif- 
der  footing  for  their  pretensions, 
instead  of  arrogating  the  higher  and 
more  incontestable  praise,  that  the 
country  of  their  nativity  is  likewise 
the  country  of  canvass-back  ducksi. 
Though  our  intercourse  with  Ame- 
ricans has  been  very  considerable, 
we  do  not  remember  even  one  indi- 
viduid  who,  in  discoursing  on  the 
favourite  subject  of  his  country,  in^ 
eluded  this  high  and  unparticipated 
honour  in  the  long  catalogue  of  its 
perfections.  Looking,  however,  to 
the  ra])id  progress  of  intelligence  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  we  can* 
not  permit  ourselves  to  doubt  that 
the  time  is  rapidly  n>proaching  when 
this  prosperous  and  favoured  people 
will  be  led  to  the  adoption  of  juster 
views  of  national  distinction,  and 
estimate  the  glory  of  their  country 
by  a  more  enlightened  criterion. 

The  travels  of  Mrs  Trollope  con- 
clude with  an  excursion  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  during  which  she 
visits  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  She  has 
too  much  taste  to  fEdlinto  the  ordi- 
nary blunder  of  travellers,  who  at- 
tempt a  minute  description  of  this 
transcendent  wonder  or  nature.  In 
truth,  neither  the  pen  nor  the  pen- 
cil can  convey  to  the  imagination 
any  true  or  adequate  idea  of  the 
stupendous  and  overwhelming  sub- 
limity of  a  spectacle  which  makes 
the  muscles  of  the  strong  man  to 
quiver,  and  his  heart  to  bo  still  and 
motionless  as  that  of  the  dead.  We 
know  not,  however,  tiiat  we  can 
leave  our  readers  with  a  more  fa- 
vourable impression  of  the  powers 
of  th\a  aiCOom\\\%>Dk«^  \«^Y>  ^^^  V| 
proving,  by  out  ^^wc^%  vj^xaAsm, 
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that  she  possesses  a  mind  which,  brightest  and  most  delicate  green  •  the 

though  perhaps  too  ikeetll/  alive  to  Tlolenoe  of  the  impulse  send?  it  far  over 

the  atmoyances  of  petty  vulgarity,  is  the  precipice  before  it  falls,  and  the  effect 

yet  emlDently  endowed  with  sens!-  of  the    ever-varying   light   through   its 

bility  to  the  beauties  and  subliiditles  transparency  is,  I  think,  the  loreUest 

of  nature.  thing  t  ever  looked  upon. 

•*  At  length  #e  reached  XlAgara.     It        "  W«  dtsceikUd  to  the  edge  of  the  gulf 

was  ihe  brightest  day  that  Jtine  could  ^hich  reoelvei  the  torrent,  and  thence 

give;  and  almost  any  day  would  have  l^'^hed  at  the  horseshoe  iW  in  profile; 

MMMd  bright  that  brought  me  to  the  ob'  '*  ^^wm  like  awful  daring  to  stand  close 

>lot  whioh,  for  yeai«i  I  bad  languished  to  beside  it,  and  raise  one's  eyes  to  iu  im- 

iDdknpoii.  nensity.     I  think  the  point  the  most 

"  We  did  not  hear  the  souad  of  tfctf  attvrly  hieMiotlvable  to  those  who  have 

Falls  till  very maribc  hotel  which  otw-  "^  "^^  '^  i>  ^he  centre  of  the  horse- 

iMMfStbMi;  as  ym  enter  the  door  y«o  "hoe*     The  force  of  tho  torrent  converges 

fee  beyond  the  hall  an  open  spaeis  tnrw  tbtro,  and  as  the  heavy  mass  pours  in, 

rounded  by  gallariee,  one  abova  anotlMt^  twisted,  wreathed,  and  corled  together, 

and  In  an  Inelant  you  Mi  that  from  thoofo  ^  ff*^^  <^  i^^  <>f  lnrc«Utible  power,  each 

tlM  wonder  Is  vlsiUo.  u  no  other  o1||ect  ever  oenveyed  to  me. 

"  I  trtmbled  like  a  lool,  and  my  gis^s         ''  '^^  following  anecdote,  which  I  had 

dang,  to  nse^  treoftbling  too,  I  beUevo,  bn«  ^^^  ff<^  authority,  may  give  some  no* 

with  faces  beaming  with  delight*  We  en-  ^^^  ®^  <his  mighty  power, 
oountered  a  waiter,  who  had  a  sympathy         "  Aftef  the  last  Amertean  war,  three 

of  some  sort  with  us,  for  he  would  not  ^^  ^^  slilps,   stationed  on  Lidce  £rie^ 

let  us  run  through  the  hall  to  the  first  ^^^  declared  unfit  for  service,  and  oon« 

gallery,  but  ushered  as  up  stairs,  and  an-  <lcnined.     Some  of  their  ofllcers  ebtalBed 

other  instant  placed  us  where,  at  one  P^nnission  to  send  them  over  the  Niagara 

glance,  I  saw  all  I  had  wished  for,  hoped  ^^^'     ^h*  ^'^  ^'^  ^^^  to  shivers  by 

for,  dreamed  ot  the  rapids,  and  went  over  In  fragments  ; 

"  1  wept  with  s  strange  mixture  of  *^^  teoond  filled  with  water  before  she 

pteaaure  dnd  of  pain,  and  certainly  was,  r^Ached  the  fall ;  but  the  thh-d,  which  was 

(w  softie  time,  too  violently  afl\ec{ed  in  the  ^  hotter  oondltlon,  took  the  leap  gallant- 

phifiiqtie  to  bo  capable  of  much  pleasure  *  if »  •"<>  reUined  her  form  till  It  was  bid 

bat  when  thie  omotlon  of  the  senses  sub^  i°  the  dood  of  mkt  below.   A  reward  of 

slfkd,  and  I  had  reootoi^  sohm  degree  ^^  dollars  was  offered  for  the  largest 

o#  oompoonro,  my  enjoyment  was  very  fragment  of  wood  that  should  be  found 

gnat'iadoed.  fitnn  either  wreck,  five  for  the  second, 

"  To  say  that  I  was  not  diaai^olatoi^  ^^  ^  <*"•     0<^  morsel  only  vras  ever 

Is  hot  a  weak  osprssakm  to  osnvoy  tho  ■^*b>  ^nd  that  about  a  foot  In  length. 


snrpriss  and  astonUhoaentwhleh^hlB  long  ^^^  mashed  as  by  a  vice,  and  Its  edges 

dfsaoied  of  sssoo  prodooid.  It  has  U  ms  notehed  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.     What 

samefthioi  beyond  iU  vastnoss ;  thsro  Is  a  had  beeome  of  the  Immense  quantity  of 

shadowy  mystery  hangs  about  It,  whiofa  ^<^  which  had  been  precipitated  ?  What 

neither  the  sysiior  even  the  ima§inatioB  unknown  whirlpool  had  engnlM  H,  eo 

can  penetrate  -,  but  I  dare .  not  dwsU  on  ^hat,  contrary  to  the  very  bws  of  natase, 

tbis»  it  is  a  danaerous  sut\|oct,  and  any  ^^  veetlga  of  tho  ioaling  maleiakcoaU 

attempt  to  describe  the  sensations  produr  ^^^  ^^  ^^y  to  Iho  •artaoo?'* 

ced  must  lead  direct  to  nonsense.         ^  We  hare  now  done  5  and  havhig 

"  Exactly  at  the  Fall,  it  is  th<^  FaU  already  so  fully  stated  our  opinioB 

and  nothing /ise  you  hare  to  look  upon ;  ^f  ihe  present  Work,  we  have  little 

!L?.  *.^\"!L'.i';f  V  If'"!r  f^?  ^  say  fn  conclusion,    hs  faults  are 

ocean,  and  wie  Pellon  piled  on  Os«i  on  l^f^j^t"!!!,? I'^VJL^ 

either  side  of  It,  we  could  not  look  at  ^^^^  ^]^^  ^aKT'ui^J^^  ^^  !?" 

ili^g^  pulanty;  and  it  Is  Impossible  not  to 

"  Tho  noise  Is  greatly  lose  thsn  1  et-  •^""«  ^®   •P**^*  ^^™  ^J^^^^  ^^« 

poeted  J  one  can  hear  with  perf^  dle^  literwy  ABrazaai  throws  down  the 

tiaotnoss  evory  thing  said  In  an  oMHiafy  gauntlet,  and  oattes  a  whole  nation 

toM,  when  quite  dose  to  tho  SMtaraet  ^  ^^  conbat    At  all  erents,  she 

The  caass  of  thlo^  I  Mnaglao  to  bo,  that  haa  fttren  ample  proof  wi^  what 

It  does  not  IkUlmmodlatdy  among  roeki,  ylgwr  «id  offset  she  oaa  wield  her 

llko  tbo  far  aoialsr  PotoMMo,  bnt  diroot  lance^  and  anuredly  die  American 

and  nnbroksn,  save  by  Its  own  rohoand.  wiU  be  somelidnff  better  than  a  car- 

Tho  ooUmr  of  the  water,  belore  this  re-  pel  knigbt^who  Boall  como  off  tictor 

bound  hides  It  in  foam  aad  mist,  is  of  tho  in  the 
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This  debate,  wbicb  has  concluded 
in  a  manner  so  little  creditable  to  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament,  did  not 
excite  the  extreme  attention,  either 
within  or  without  the  House,  which, 
from  the  high  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  expressions  of  the 
London  papers,  those  at  a  distance 
may  have  imagined.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  Lords  were  weary  of  the 
question,  and  that  many  of  them 
were  ashamed  of  the  parts  which 
they  bad,  nevertheless,  made  up  their 
minds  to  play ;  whetiier  the  public 
bad  ceasea  to  feel  the  vivid  interest 
in  the  decision  of  the  question  which 
once  they  felt,  or  were  satisfied^  that 
enough  of  the  pliancy  and  cowardice 
of  the  House  had  been  found  out 
by  the  keen  scent  of  the  Minister,  to 
make  the  decision  certain,  it  is  unde- 
niable, that  neither  among  the  Peers 
within,  nor  among  the  people  with- 
out, was  any  thing  like  the  same  ea- 
gerness and  anxiety  displayed  which 
marked  the  discussion  of  last  Octo- 
ber. It  was  whimsical  enough  to 
hear  Peer  after  Peer  on  the  Go- 
vernment side  of  the  House,  and 
some  waverers  on  the  (other,  rising 
up  and  continually  repeating  the 
same  dull  fiction  of  the  irresistible 
and  overwhelming  popular  anxiety 
for  this  Bill,  when,  if  one  might  judge 
from  appearances  in  Palace 'Yard 
and  Whitehall,  the  populace  felt  no 
more  concern  in  the  matter,  than 
if  their  Lordships  had  been  deba- 
ting a  clause  in  a  turnpike  act,  touch- 
ing the  breadth  of  waggon  wheels. 
The  whole  argument,  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  from  the  be^nning  to  the 
end  of  this  great  discussion,  was 
simply  this,  that  the  populace  were 
so  fearfully  urgent  for  the  Bill,  that 
nothing  less  than  a  violent  and  ge- 
neral convulsion  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, not  only  from  refusing  to 
grant,  but  even  from  delaying  the 
proposed  measure ;  but  when  the 
eviaence  of  this  terrible  passion  for 
the  Bill  was  sought  for  out  of  doors, 
it  was  only  to  be  found  in  two  or 
three  more  policemen  than  usual, 
and  sundry  porters  who  strayed 
about,  waylaying  country-looking 
people,  and  seducing  them  into  the 
gallerjr  of  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the 


small  charge  of  half-n-erown.  The ' 
meanest  object  of  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion that  ever  excited  papular 
attention,  was  not  suffered  to  go  on 
with  apparently  so  little  notice  by 
the  populace,  as  this  late  debate  fa 
the  House  of  Lords;  and  yet  men  of 
deliberative  habits,  such  as  the  Peers 
of  England,  have  allowed  themselTes 
to  be  so  clamour-stricken  by  tiie  news^ 
papers,  so  bawled  and  bothered  eot 
of  their  senses  by  the  perpetual  ita> 
ation  of  egregious  falsehood,  tfaat^  in 
the  midst  of  perfect  tranquillity^  they 
have  voted  away  the  ancient  repre- 
sentative system  of  the  countnr, 
through  fear  of  the  yells  and  brick- 
bats of  the  mob. 

It  is  very  humiliating  to  have  to 
trace  the  progress  of  a  mscuseion,  in 
which  on  one  side  was  all  the  rea- 
soning, and  almost  all  the  eloquence, 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  our  time ;  and 
on  the  other,  pitiful  subserviency  to 
a  supposed  will  of  the  populace; 
with  the  recollection,  all  the  while, 
that  the  victory  has  been  to  the  lat- 
ter. But  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  in 
these  pages,  some  record  of  a  dis- 
cussion having  so  important  a  result; 
and  we  must  to  our  task  of  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  debate,  and  a  remark 
here  and  there  of  what  occurs  to  us 
as  we  go  along. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that 
before  the  regular  debate  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  Reform  Bill  began,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  gave  notice,  that  if  that 
Bill  were  not  read  a  second  time» 
(a  consummation  devoutly  wished 
by  his  Grace,^  he  would  propose  a 
bill  of  a  moaerate  and  reasonable 
description  for  their  Lordships'  con- 
sideration. This  circumstance  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  kept  in  mind,  in  esti- 
mating the  reasonableness  of  certain 
Peers,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal, 
who  avowed  their  intention  to  vote 
for  the  Ministerial  Bill,  not  that  they 
approved  it,  or  in  the  least  doubted 
that  a  much  more  moderate  would 
be  a  much  better  reform;  but  that  as 
some  reform  was  necessary  to  satis- 
fy the  people,  they  would  vote  for 
the  Bill,  which  they  acknowledged  to 
be  bad|  and  would  not  wait  for  that 
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which  would  ia  all  probability  exact* 
ly  meet  their  wishes.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  omit  a  trait  so  highly  credit- 
able to  the  patience  and  reasoning 
faculties  of  those  who  made  up  tlie 
glorious  majority  of  Nine  in  favour 
of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Grey's  opening  speech  was 
"prosy,  dull,  and  long,^'  and  devoid 
of  that  sharp  seasoning  of  threats 
which  gave  piquancy  to  his  opening 
harangue  upon  the  same  subject  last 
session.  He  did  not  denounce  tlie 
Bishops  to  the  mob,  (perhaps  he 
thought  of  the  '*  setting  in  order"  of 
the  Bishop's  palace  at  Bristol,  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  interim,)  nor 
did  he  indulge  in  much  fierceness  of 
any  kind.  He  talked  lengthily  of  the 
principles  of  disfranchisement,  en- 
iranchisement,  and  extension  of  tlie 
suffrage,  and  seemed  to  persuade 
himself,  that  whoever  consented  to 
the  admisHion  of  these  in  any  degree 
must  consent  to  his  Bill.  He  might 
with  as  much  reason  argue,  tliat  the 
man  who  aIloi\'8  the  wayfaring  tra- 
veller to  shelter  in  his  barn  for  the 
night,  and  repose  himself  upon  {^ood 
straw,  is  bound,  by  the  same  prmci- 
ple  of  concession,  to  let  his  best  bed- 
chamber be  violently  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  an  unbidden  guest,  while 
he  himself  is  driven  to  the  garret,  or 
the  great  arm-chair  in  the  hall.  The 
inference  is  absurd,  as  are  almost  all 
the  inferences  of  those  theoretical 
politicians  who,  when  they  find  a 
proposition  suggested  as  applicable 
fa  a  particular  degree,  or  to  a  parti- 
cular state  of  circumstances,  treat  it 
as  though  it  were  given  out  for  an 
abstract,  universal  principle. .  After 
three  hours  of  very  unentertaining 
discourse,  concluding  v^th  a  hope, 
for  which  we  give  his  Lordship  all 
imaginable  credit,  that  if  any  misfoiv 
tune  should  follow  the  measure,  it 
might  fall  only  on  himself,  he  sat 
down,  to  the  marked  satisfaction  of 
all  present. 

Lord  Ellenborough  replied.  His 
lordship,  without  much  pretension 
to  oratory,  is  a  clear,  straightforward, 
and  shrewd  speaker ;  he  is  a  hard 
hitter  in  debate,  with  but  little  oma^^ 
nent  or  flourish ;  and  he  shewed,  with 

great  force  and  spirit,  the  combina- 
on  of  factions  by  which  the  Reform 
Bill  had  been  promoted,  and  the  va- 
rious practical  benefits  which,  under 
tLe present  system  of  reprcseutatioD| 
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were  actually  enjoyed;  and  which, 
under  the  proposed  system,  must  be 
relinquished. 

When  Lord  Ellenborough  con- 
cluded, it  seemed  that  there  was  no 
champion  ready  on  the  other  side, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  third  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  sin^in^  out  the  awful 
notes,  "  divide,  divide,"  in  a  very 
unmistakeable  manner,  that  Lord 
Melbourne  stepped  forward  with  ap- 
parently the  same  sort  of  willingness 
that  a  man  comes  out  to  be  hanged. 
He  stated  that  he  was  extremely  un- 
willing to  trouble  the  House,  an 
avowu  which,  we  believe,  met  with 
universal  credence.  This  candour 
he  pursued  throughout  tlie  most  part 
<9f  his  speech ;  he  would  not  delude 
the  people,  he  said,  by  expressing  a 
belief  that  this  Bill  would  afford  re- 
lief to  the  distresses  which  they  ex- 
Eerienced,  but  that  he  was  for  the 
iill,  "  because  the  people  demanded 
iL*'  He  added,  that  "  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  responsible  for  the 
measure,  but  the  people  who  requi- 
red it."  This  is,  indeed,  a  notable 
method  of  shifting  responsibility.  So 
scandalous  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  subserviency  of  a  Minister  to 
the  voice  of  the  multitude,  was  never 
made  by  a  British  Minister.  We 
might  be  as  well  without  any  Go- 
vernment at  all,  and  save  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's salary,  and  that  of  his  col- 
leagues, if  the  people  are  to  dictate 
to  Government  what  they  shall  do ; 
and  the  responsibility  is  to  lie  with 
the  multitude,  and  not  with  those 
whose  especial  office  it  is  to  govern 
and  control  them.  The  Bishop  of 
Durliam  followed,  in  an  excellent 
speech,  full  of  dignity  and  wisdom ; 
and  these  were  the  principal  speeches 
of  the  evening.  There  were,  how- 
ever, very  good,  but  short  speeches 
from  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Elarl 
Bathurst,  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  and 
Lord  Londonderry ;  a  common-place 
mob  speech  from  Lord  Stouiton, 
and  a  feeble  defence  of  semi-rattery 
from  tlie  Earl  of  Haddington,  who 
avowed  his  intention  of  voting  for 
the  second  reading  of  what  he  called 
the  "  unhappy  Bill." 

The  prevailing  characteristic  of 
tlie  first  night's  debate  was  lanffuor 
and  heaviness,  of  which  tlie  dull  im- 
pressiou  lasted  uutxl  \.\vi  ^^\W»\s^ 
evening,  vr\\e\i  a  Y\o\vB\\\i»x^   'd^^- 


iSO                        '  'i%e  ite^m  JMaie  in  Ae  tiiirdi.  ^  ^|ttT< 

mond  and  the  Marquis  of  Cieyeland  be  governed  by  the  wUl  of  the|MO- 
■  affected  indignatioB  at  Uieir  consist'  pie— the  extravagance  of  theniea* 
ency  beinff  questioned,  occasioned  sure  proposed  as  contrasted  'wlUi 
some  excitement  and  amusement,  that  of  previous  Reformers,  and  ike 
No  doubt  thejr  are  very  worthy  and  various  practical  injuries  to  the  ptAh 
consistent  personages,  and  a  high  lie  business  which  must  inevitably 
honour  to  the  Ministry  they  support,  flow  from  this  measure,  were  it  to 
The  noble  Duke  was  a  professed  ultra-  become  law.  After  a  short  speech 
Tory,  and  is  a  Minister  in  the  Whig  from  Lord  Colville,  Lord  Harrowby 
mobocratic  cabinet  of  Lord  Grrey ;  commenced  his  justification  of  his 
the  noble  Marquis  has  been,  as  Lord  change  of  vote  upon  the  questko, 
Londonderry  told  him,  the  earnest  while  he  admitted,  not  only  the  brU- 
supporter  of  a// the  various  and  con-  liancy  of  the  eloquence,  but  the 
flictmg  governments  since  Mai'ch,  soundness  ofthe  logic  of  Lord  Manfr" 
1827.  The  adjourned  debate  on  the  field,  who  had  just  argued  in  favour 
Reform  Bill  was  commenced  in  a  of  the  views  from  which  he  (Lord 
speech  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Harrowby)  had  changed.  The  ar« 
a  Roman  Catholic  Lord,  who  was  gument  of  his  Lordship's  speech 
introduced  to  the  House  by  the  bill  was  to  this  effect,  that  though  it  was 
of  1829,  the  supporters  of  which  right  to  resist  clamour  and  intinii- 
thought  they  foresaw,  in  the  grati-  dation  once,  it  was  not  prudent  to  do 
tude  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  so  twice,  and  that  no  Government 
beat  guarantee  for*  their  earnest  sup-  could  go  on  without  Reform ;  where- 
port  of  the  Protestant  Church  and  fore  he  was  of  the  mind  to  support 
State.  This  worthy  Papist  abused  the  this  Government  in  a  very  baa  Re- 
British  Constitution  as  the  parent  of  form,  though  he  knew  that  it  was  by 
national  discontents,  civil  wars,  an-  the  great  misconduct  of  this  Minifih 
archy,  revolution,  and  commercial  try,  that  the  state  of  things  had  been 
embarrassment  Crime  and  starva-  brought  about  which  had  made  it  im- 
tion  were  also  to  be  laid  to  its  charge,  possible  that  a  government  could  be 
The  government,  in  his  popish  Lord-  carried  on  without  Reform.  This  is 
ship's  opinion,  was  formerly  carried  a  degree  of  complaisance  which  it  is 
on  by  robbery  (this  compliment  re-  not  easy  either  to  understand  or  to 
f erred  to  the  government  which  car-  forgive. 

ried  Catholic  Emancipation.)    The  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  very 

Bishops  were  allied  with  the  worst  po  werful  speech,  answered  Lord  Har- 

enemies  of  the  country;  they  con-  rowby,  by  quotinghis  own  arguments 

curred  in  profligacy,  and  partici-  of  last  Session  against  himself,  and 

pated  in  spoliation.    After  a  series  then  entered  into  an  examination  of 

of  remarks  in  a  similar  spirit  of  gra-  the  measure,  shewing  the  inconsist- 

titude,  fairness,  and  gentlemanly  pro-  ency  of  its  vai'ious  provisions,  and 

priety,  his  Lordship  sat  down,  and  the  danger  arising  from  the  extent 

uu mediately  received  such  a  casti-  of  change  which  it  contemplated — a 

gation  from  the  Earl  of  Limerick  change  which  involved  nothing  less 

(himself  one  of  the  many  who  voted  than  a  complete  subversion  of  the 

for  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  present  system  of  representation  in 

and  who  now  repent  it),  as  will,  we  the  country. 

trust,  cause  him  to  bridle  his  tongue.  Lord  Grantham  spoke  against  the 

and  keep  his  insolence  for  some  more  Bill ;  he  objected  to  it  as  having  been 

congenial  assembly  in  future.  pushed  on  with  violence,  and  sup- 

.    The  Earl  of  Mansfield  followed  in  ported  by  intimidation, 

an  admirable  speech,  full  of  ener-  Lord    Wliai-nclifl'e    delivered    a 

getic  reasoning,  clothed  in  the  most  speech,  which,  as  might  have  been 

correct  language.    He  shewed  the  expected,  was  in  every  respect  more 

suddenness  of  the  demand  which  had  objectionable  than  that  of  his  brdther 

sprung  up  for  Reform,  proving  there^  waverer.    It  was  in  many  passages^ 

by  that  it  had  not  arisen  out  of  any  which  referred  to  llie  Duke  of  \Vel- 

growing  necessity.    He  dwelt  upon  lington,  and  what  had  been  said  by 

the  means  taken  by  the  Government  him,  not  a  little  impudent.    Lord 

to  excite  the  people— the  inadmis-  \Vharncliffe  has  such  a  convenient 

sibility  of  the  doctrine  tliat  the  de-  estimation  of  himself,  that  he  does 

i^Jaoja  of  (be  Mouse  ol  J49x^  "WU  tQ  w%  feel  aahamed  iw  vUa^  v^UicU. 
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would  produce  a  sense  of  shame  in 
almost  any  other  man.  He  seemed, 
however,  very  anxious  to  reserve  his 
right  of  turning  round  again  upon 
the  third  reading,  and  we  may  pre- 
sume, that  having  tried  the  vote  in 
favour  of  the  BilJ,  byway  of  variety, 
he  may,  on  the  next  division,  go  back 
to  the  old  way  again,  unless  pains 
are  taken  to  shew  him  that  he  will 
make  himself  of  more  consequence 
by  continuing  a  Reformer. 

On  the  tlurd  evening  Lord  Win- 
chilsea  commenced  the  debate,  a- 
Towing  himself  still  a  reformer,  as 
he  had  formerly  declared  himself, 
but  opposed  to  the  present  Bill,  from 
the  violent  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  proceeded  with,  and  the  erro- 
neous provisions  it  contained. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  follow- 
ed him,  and  opposed  the  Bill,  in  a 
speech  full  of  eloquence,  of  lively 
and  graceful  allusion,  and  of  point 
and  circumstance.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  present  form  of  legisla- 
ture with  such  changes  as  were  pro- 
posed. There  were  to  be  found  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  interest  and  al- 
most every  feeling  in  the  country, 
and  what  more  could  be  required  ? 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  supported  the 
Bill  with  less  folly  than  most  of  its 
supporters;  he  chiefly  laboured  to 
prove  that  some  mistakes  had  been 
made  in  the  statements  of  the  noble 
Lords  who  opposed  the  Bill,  and  he 
referred,  as  he  unfortunately  does 
but  too  often,  to  his  own  borough  of 
Downton,  and  his  reforming  magna- 
nimity as  connected  therewith.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  shew  any  good 
which  was  to  arise  from  the  Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  although 
disap{)roving  of  the  Bill,  stated  his 
intention  of  supporting  the  second 
reading,  because  the  people  were 
becoming  indifferent  to  Reform  I  He 
explained,  that  had  they  last  Session 
sent  the  Bill  into  committee,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  was  such,  that 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  made  it  a  good  bill  with  the 
people's  assent,  but  now  they  might 
do  what  they  pleased  with  it,  and 
the  people  would  not  care.  What 
strangely  conflicting  reasons  drive 
men  into  the  same  course!  One 
inan  votes  for  the  second  reading 
Pecause  the  people's  desire  for  the 


Bill  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted; 
another,  because  the  people  have  be- 
come passing  indifferent  about  the 
matter. 

Lord  Falmouth  made  a  speech  of 
great  vigour  and  vivacity,  in  which 
he  raked  the  Earl  of  Radnor  and 
the  Lord  Wharncliffe  fore  and  aft,  in 
a  style  much  more  agreeable  to  us, 
than  wo  are  persuaded  it  was  to  them. 
The  Marquis  of  Bristol  also  made  a 
very  powerful  speech  against  the 
Bill,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  a  very 
feeble  one  in  its  favour — it  was  so 
extremely  dull  that  it  defies  criticism ; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  even  to  wage 
war  with. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  followed ^in 
a  speech,  which,  since  the  best  days 
of  Sheridan,  has  not  been  surpassed 
for  striking  impressiveness.  It  were 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  detail  here  the 
various  points  which  told  with  such 
wondrous  effect  against  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
plans  by  which  they  supported  their 
own  influence,  and  inflamed  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  speech  may  be  best 
judged  by  its  effects.  It  excited  the 
very  warmest  admiration  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  measure,  and  the  bit- 
terest enmity  of  all  the  Government 
and  their  friends.  It  was  the  knotit 
in  good  earnest,  and  they  felt  it  into 
their  very  marrow. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  said  he 
would  support  the  second  reading, 
because  the  excitement  was  less  now 
than  it  had  been  six  months  before, 
when  he  voted  against  it,  but  he 
would  not  pledge  himself  to  vote^r 
ani/  clause  whatever  of  the  Bill  in 
Committee.  This  is  a  wise  legisla- 
tor !  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  con- 
cluded the  debate  of  the  third  even- 
ing by  a  very  able  speech  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  In  direct  opposition  to 
Lord  Melbourne's  statement,  he  ad- 
mitted that  there  lay  upon  his  Majes- 
ty's government  a  mighty  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter,  and  he  argued 
that  there  was  an  estrangement,  ra- 
pidly approaching  to  alienation,  be- 
tween the  higher,  and  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  society,  which  this 
Bill  was  an  attempt  to  avert.  He  fur- 
ther argued  generally,  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  society  which  re- 
quired a  change  of  institutions.  We 
donotagree  withthe  noble  Marquis^ 
either  as  ta  xYi^  ^aii\»  «t  ^^  ^^^»«?| 
of  ill©  TcmeAy ,\l  Visi^  W\  '««t^'a^\>» 
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represents  it;  but  we  look  upon  his  his  own  speech  on  the  same  subjed; 

argument  with  some  respect,  as  he  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  oftesHiM, 

made  no  foolish  assertions  about  the  last  session.    We  mention  the  latter 

"  enlightenment,"    and    "  advance-  particular,  because  some  friends  of 

ment,''  and  so  on,  of  the  mass  of  the  his,  who  last  session  vied  with  bim 

people,  which  is  abominable  cant,  in  the  excellence  of  their  speeches, 

and  very  false  to  boot ;  nor  did  he  thought  fit,  in  the  present,  to  try  the 

advance  the  cowardly  doctrine  of  the  other  side  of  the  question,  perhaps 

necessity  of  yielding  to  the  popular  for  the  sake  of  the  evident  advantage 

will.  We  think  him  wrong;  but  then  of  variety  which  it  afforded, 

he  talked  like  an  erroneous  Marquis,  The  next  speaker  was  Lord  Gode- 

not  like  Mr  Place  the  tailor,  nor  rich,  who  devoted  his  eloquence  to 

Lord  Durham,  nor  any  one  of  that  another  attack  on  the  Bishop  of  Exe- 

set  ter.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  Bishop 

The  debate  of  the  fourth  evening  was  any  the  worse, 

was  opened  by  Lord  Wynford,  who  Then  came  Lord  Eldon,  the  great- 

displaved  his  industrious  study  of  est  of   equity  lawyers,    and  JLord 

the  Bill  in  all  its  various  bearings,  by  Tenterden,  the  greatest  of  common- 

a  forcible  and  detailed  exposition  of  law  lawyers,  both  steadily  testifying 

the  public  evils  and  inconveniences  against   the  pernicious    Bill.    The 

which  were  likely  to  grow  out  of  it.  Bishop  of  Gloucester  next  opposed 

After  him  arose  LordDurham,  with  it,  and  administered  a  rebuke  to  the 

his  saffron-hued  juvenility  of  coun-  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  of  which  we 

tenauce,  and  hair  parted  on  his  fore-  wish  we  could  believe  he  was  capa- 

head  like  a  milk-girl,  or  like  the  en-  ble  of  feeling  the  dignity  as  well  as 

graving  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  book  of  the  force. 

«  Reminiscences."  He  did  not  long  The  Lord  Chancellor  next  arose, 
keep  the  viper  that  lives  and  moves  concerning  whose  speech,  in  com- 
within  him  down.  Out  it  came  with  mon  charity,  let  us  be  silent.  He 
forked  tongue,  and  hissed  and  spit  has  been  a  great  orator ;  and  if,  as 
its  venom  against  the  Bishop  of  Exe-  we  have  heard,  indisposition  of  body 
ter.  As  soon  as  it  reached  the  climax  or  sadness  of  mind  have  rendered 
of  "  false  insinuation*'  and  "  pamph-  him  unable  to  be  what  he  was,  it  is 
leteering  slang,"  (the  last  a  slngu-  meet  that  we  notice  his  falling  off 
larly  elegant  flower  of  invective,)  tne  with  silence  and  a  sigh. 
House  interfered — the  words  were  The  speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
taken  down,  and  after  a  little,  his  which  followed,  was  beyond  ques- 
lordshlp  was  permitted  to  resume  tion  the  finest  speech  delivered  du- 
hls  discourse,  when  he  repeated  the  ring  the  debate.  In  sterling  sense, 
same  hackneyed  rigmarole  about  im-  and  close  convincing  argument, 
provement  of  the  middle  classes,  clothed  with  all  the  graces  of  ele- 
and  necessity  of  yielding  to  their  de-  gant  language,  and  graced  with  a 
mands,  which  Mr  Place  &  Co.  have  so  certain  courteous  dignity,  which 
often  repeated  at  the  meetings  of  the  Lord  Lyndhurst  more  than  any 
Political  Union  in  Leicester  Square,  other  speaker  of  our  day  possesses. 
As  to  his  attack  on  the  Bishop  of  he  outshone  even  the  best  of  the 
Exeter,  it  was  merely  biting  against  excellent  speeches  which  had  pre- 
a  file.  To  call  such  writing  as  that  vlously  been  made  against  the  Bill, 
of  Doctor  Philpotts'  pamphleteering  It  seemed  to  rouse  the  slumbering 
slang,  is  too  absurd  for  any  commen-  rhetoric  of  Lord  Grey,  whose  con- 
tary  save  that  of  loud  laughter,  eluding  speech  was  much  abler  than 
WTien  Lord  Durham  can  produce  that  with  which  he  commenced.  He 
such  English  composition,  ne  will,  resented  the  assault  of  the  Bishop  of 
in  this  respect,  be  as  far  above  what  Exeter  in  elegant  language,  and  ex- 
he  is  at  present,  as  the  most  admira-  pressed  his  vexation  m  tne  manner 
ble  writer  in  England  of  sarcastic  of  an  indignant  gentleman  of  the  old 
prose,  is  above  the  most  puny  whip-  school.  It  was  a  brave  effort  for  a 
ster  who  practises  bitter  speaking  man  of  his  years,  at  five  o'clock  in 
in  a  public  place.  Lord  Caernarvon  the  morning. 

opposed  the  Bill  in  a  speech  of  pow-  The  result  of  this  debate  is  suffi- 

er,  ofvsurioua  information,  and  viva-  ciently  notorious.    The  Peers,  who 

citf  of  style,  only  to  be  surpassed  by  had  s\x  moti^^  \>ct^oT«  t^^^cvrA.  ^ 
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Bill  essentially  the  same  as  that  now 
before  them,  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
one,  now  accepted  it  by  a-  majority 
of  nine.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
progress  of  the  debate  to  account  for 
this.  It  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  less 
able,  and  a  less  spirited  debate  than 
the  former  one ;  but  the  falling  off 
was  more  conspicuous  on  the  side  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  than  on 
the  siae  of  its  opponents.  The  cause 
of  so  remarkable  a  change  must  be 
sought  for  in  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  discussion,  and  unfixed 
the  determination  of  men  whose 
principles  were  sufficiently  pliable 
for  adaptation  to  a  real  or  fancied 
alteration  of  circumstances.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  here  to  venture  an 
essay  upon  Keform ;  but  in  viewing 
this  debate,  and  its  important  result^ 
some  remarks  have  occurred  to  us 
connected  with  them,  which  may  not 
be  unacceptable  by  way  of  commen- 
tary and  explanation. 

By  the  previous  division  and  ma- 

iority  agamst  the  Bill,  it  was  doubt- 
ess  the  expectation  of  many  of  those 
who  voted,  that  the  Ministry  of  Earl 
Grey  would  have  been  demolished, 
and  that  another  Ministry  would 
arise,  from  whom  a  reasonable  Re- 
form, and  not  a  sweeping  revolution, 
would  have  come.  But  Earl  Grey, 
having  the  populace  on  his  side,  and 
thirteen  relatives  in  good  places, 
held  fast,  in  spite  of  the  "  standing 
or  falling'' pledge,  and  gave  every  in- 
dication of^  determining  to  hold  fast 
as  long  as  there  was  any  thing  left  to 
surrender  to  the  mob,  and  thereby 
earn  their  "  hoarse  applause."  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  this  had  a  pro- 
digious effect;  there  are  many  men 
whose  political  valour  (when  in  the 
opposition)  is  like  the  courage  of 
Acres  in  the  play,  which  brought  him 
to  the  place  of  combat,  but  began  to 
ooze  away  very  fast,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  wait : — it  is  one  thing  to 
be  brave  in  the  onslaught,  and  an- 
other to  behave  well  during  the 
whole  course  of  a  long  pitched  bat- 
tle. Those  who  shrunk  from  the 
prospect  of  long  warfare  with  men 
whose  friendship  is  at  times  so  con- 
venient as  that  of  Cabinet  Ministers, 
were  not  indisposed  to  give  way  on 
the  subject  of  the  Bill.  But  in  so 
respectable  an  assembly  as  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Lords,  these  would 
bare bardljrbeen  enough  to  converts 


majority  of  forty-one  into  a  minority, 
were  it  not  that  they  were  assisted, 
as  well  as  furnished,  with  a  decent 
excuse,  by  the  turning  round  of  a 
man  of  Lord  Harrowby's  reputation. 
This  nobleman  seems  to  have  been 
panic-struck  by  the  non-conversion 
of  the  mobs,  after  his  speech  was 
spoken;  and  by  the  belief,  which, 
on  the  representation  of  Lord  Grey, 
he  received  as  an  incontrovertible 
certainty,  that  if  he  did  not  turn 
round,  the  House  of  Peers  would  be 
swamped  by  the  degradation  of 
many  respectable  Commoners  to  the 
situation  of  Lordship,  and  subser- 
viency, in  the  Upper  House. 

He  certainly  persuaded  himself,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  others,  that 
it  would  be  a  less  dangerous  course 
to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  than 
to  continue  to  oppose  it,  and  his  ex- 
ample and  his  argument  were  taken 
advantage  of  by  those  who,  finding 
the  Ministry  not  disposed  to  evacu- 
ate, felt  themselves  disposed  to  rat. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  are  a  good 
many  persons,  who,  half  from  con- 
stitutional timidity  and  love  of  quiet, 
and  half  from  the  effect  of  years,  are 
mightily  afraid  of  any  thing  like  a 
stiff  battle  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever. Their  nerves  were  more  sen- 
sible to  the  immediate  turmoil  of 
resistance  to  the  Reform  Bill,  than  the 
remote  resistance  to  the  democracy 
which  must  one  day  or  other  be  un- 
dertaken, if  it  pass;  they  would  have 
been  glad  had  the  Ministry  gone  out; 
but  as  they  remained  in,  it  seemed 
to  those  easy  persons,  that,  perhaps, 
things  would  go  on  smoothly  enough 
with  this  Reform  Bill,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  reasons  which  appeared 
to  the  contrary — at  all  events,  they 
might  vote  for  the  second  reading, 
and  then  "  see  what  could  be  done— 
they  might  still  vote  against  it  on  the 
third  reading."  So  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
Lord  Harrowby  making  a  move,  and 
went  off  vsith  him. 

Thus  was  the  disgraceful  com- 
plement of  deserters  made  up.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
attending  this  cunous  Ministerial 
majority.  The  second  reading  is 
carried  by  those  who  are  notorious- 
ly and  avowedly  hostile  to  the  Bill. 

\nctauX\y  ^t^^^gge^  Vj  ^\«^  V^^  ^s^ 
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what  appears  to  them  to  be,  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances.   They  vote  with  the  Minis- 
ter whom  they  abhor,  because  he  is 
the  author  of  the  measure  for  which 
they  vote.    The  Minister  triumphs 
in  the  support  of  those  who  detest 
his  measures.      His    majority  give 
their  assent,  as  a  traveller  assents  to 
let  his  pockets  be  rifled  by  a  high- 
wayman, rather  than  be  shot  through 
the  head.    It  is  "  the  lesser  of  two 
evils"  which  are  forced  upon  him 
for  his  choice.    The  parallel  may  be 
carried  a  little  farther.    As  men  have 
been  known  to  take  purses  by  the 
threat  of  firing  a  pistol  which  had 
nothing  in  it,  or  would  not  go  oif, 
Lord  Grey  has  prevailed  by  talking 
of  tloing  that  which  it  now  seems 
pretty  certain   he  could  not  have 
done,  if  left  to  the  alternative.     If 
the  Irishman's  reply  to  the  footpad, 
"  Fire  away,  and  be  damned  to  you," 
had  been  made  to  the  Premier,  when 
he  talked  of  gazetting  Peers,  it  would 
have  been  found,  as  it  was  by  the 
Hibernian,  that  the  threatened  pistol 
was  only  a  painted  stick. 

Among  those  who  have  deserted, 
there  are  none  whose  personal  weight 
upon  such  a  question  ought  to  avail 
much.     The  great  men  of  the  Con- 
servatives have  remained  firm.  Those 
whose  opinion  upon  a  subject  so 
closely  interwoven  with    constitu- 
tional law  should  be  paramount  to 
other  men,  remain  unmoved  from 
their  former  decision.      Two    Ex- 
Chancellors   of  Great  Britain,  and 
one  of  Ireland — the  late  Chief-Jus- 
tice   of    the   Common    Pleas — the 
present  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  are  among  the  most  conspi- 
cuous opponents  of  the  Bill.     Those 
arrayed  in  its  favour  are  men  who 
have  never  been  distinguished  for 
judgment,  nor  discretion,  nor  success. 
Their  highest  praise  is  that  of  emi- 
nence in  Parliamentary  speaking,  and 
even   there  they  are   distanced  by 
their    opponents.      Considered    as 
pieces  ot  Parliamentary  eloquence 
merely,    there    were    no   speeches 
made  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  on  the  late 
occasion,  which  were  not  surpassed 
by  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst. 

What  prospect  does  the  debate 

hold  out  for  the  Bill  in  committee  ? 

We  should  Bay  a  very  doubtful  one, 

though  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 


strong  hold  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
the  second  reading  gives  to  any  bill 
in  Parliament.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  deny  that,  by  the  late  divi- 
sion, the  Ministry  have  gained  a  great 
advantage,  if  they  can  be  said  to  gain 
by  that  of  which  the  success  would 
soon  undo  themselves  and  the  coun- 
try together :  but  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  majority  for  the  se- 
cond reading  has  been  obtained  are 
so  peculiar,  that  except  by  the  re- 
newed operation  of  the  influences 
which  produced  the  ratting  of  so 
many  in  the  late  division,  the  Mi- 
nister will  find  himself  in-a  minority 
on  some  clauses  which  hitherto  the 
Government  have  affected  to  con- 
sider essentially  important  to  the 
measure. 

But  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
main  thing  still  wanting  is  a  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  a  powerful  protecting 
party  to  take  up  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment, in  the  event  of  turning  out  the 
present  men.    We  want  a  Tory  Go- 
vernment, identified  in  principle,  in 
feeling,  and  in  spirit,  with  the  Tory 
people — with   a  hope   of  this,    the 
people  would  bestir  themselves,  and 
would  make  the  babble  of  the  Re- 
volutionists,  about  the  "  resistless 
demands  of  the  multitude"  for  this 
R(>form  Bill, /?raf^tca%  ridiculous  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Judging  from  the  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  experience  of 
history,  we  have  all  along  been 
clearly  of  opinion,  and  we  are  more 
than  ever  so  now,  that  the  safer  as 
well  as  the  braver  course  would  have 
been  to  have  rejected  the  Bill  on  the 
second  reading.  Knowing  that  the 
revolutionary  spirit  feeds  on  con- 
cession, and  becomes  more  impetu- 
ous with  every  advantage  it  gains, 
nothing  is  clearer  than  that  a  bold 
front  and  a  determined  resistance 
was  the  way  to  have  met  the  dan- 
ger. Dumont  has  told  us  that  the 
whole  French  Revolution  was 
brought  about  by  the  concessions 
and  weakness  of  the  King;  and  that 
down  to  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Temple,  if  he  had  ever  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Conservative  party, 
he  would  have  stemmed  the  torrent. 
If  any  man  doubt  the  truth  of  this, 
let  him  consider  how  manifestly  the 
Revolutionary  spirit  drooped  in 
England  after  the  rejection  in  Oc- 
tober, Wid  \vo^  \\Q^^'^"«&  ^^  <i»»sfc 
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of  Reform  would  have  been,  but  for  to  do,  therefore,  is  dear.  They  must 

the  democratic  legislature  created  extract  all  the  democratic  clauses 

during   the  frenzy  of  April    1831,  from  the  Bill  in  the  committee;  they 

and  the  possession  of  power  by  an  must  render  it  a  Bill  consistent  with 

administration  dependant  for  its  ex-  existing  rights ;  they  must  mould  it 

istence  on  its  success.  into  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Bill. 

But  it  was  a  wise  maxim  of  Napo-  Nothing  short  of  this  will  do.    It 

leon  Bonaparte's — "  II  ne  faut  pas  would  not  do  to  make  a  few  nominal 

nous   facher    des    choses    passes."  changes;  it  would  not  do  to  reject  the 

To  the  historian   will    belong    the  metropolitan  members,  change  the 

consideration  of  the  causes  which  L.IO  clause  into  a  rate  instead  of  a 

forced  on  the  English  Revolution  rent,  or  cut  off  the  whole  of  schedule 

at  a  period  when  the   nation  had  B.     All  these  are  improvements,  but 

ceased  to  be  solicitous   about  the  they  leave  the  Bill  substantially  the 

matter;  and  a  more  iusti'uctive  les-  same  as  before.    If  schedule  A  and 

son  for  future  ages  never  was  pre-  the  L.IO  clause  stand,  there  is  an  end 

sented  to  mankind.    It  will  be  found  of  the  Monarchy,  the  Aristocracy,  the 

all  to  consist  in  one  circumstance.  Church,  and  the  Funds.    Universal 

the  unhappy  weakness  which  crea-  misery  must  ensue,  if  these  portals 

ted  revolutionary  interests :  the  ele-  of  Pandemonium  stand  open.  No  ex- 

yation  to  power  and  importance  of  isting  rights    must  be  extinguished 

a  body  of  men  on  the  passions  of  without  compensation,  or  the  King's 

the    moment,  whose  interests   and  title  to  his  throne  may,  on  the  same 

f>ower  were  dependant  on  forcing  on  principle,  be  destroyed.  No  mob  of 
nnovating  measures.  This  it  is  electors  in  the  great  towns  must  be 
which  in  all  ages  has  rendered  the  permitted  to  banish  every  man  of  re* 
progress  of  democracy,  when  once  it  spectability  from  the  poll ;  none  of  the 
gains  a  place  in  the  legislature^  irre-  existing  avenues  to  colonial  repre* 
sistible.  The  people  speedily  tire  sentation  must  be  closed.  The  only 
of  changes  which  bring  them  only  changes  which  can  safely  be  made, 
misery  :  but  while  passion  is  fleet-  plainly  are,  the  consolidation  of  the 
ing,  interests  is  permanent ;  and  the  decayed  boroughs  in  proportion  to 
masters  they  have  chosen  for  them-  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  great 
selves  never  cease  to  struggle  for  towns  now  unrepresented,  upon  ma- 
the  maintenance  of  a  system  which,  king  full  compensation  to  the  sub- 
though  it  has  desolated  their  country,  sisting  freemen  for  the  conti*actioa 
has  elevated  themselves.  or  diminution  of  their  rights,  and  the 

To   us  belongs  a  different  task,  formation  of  a  class  of  freemen  in 

We  have  to  consider  how  the  mis-  the  new  places  at  a  different  rate  ac- 

chief  done  may  be  repaired :  how  cording  to  the  size  of  the  town.  Ten 

the  vantage  ground  lost  may  be  re-  pounds  would  be  a  high  franchise  in 

gained.  some  small  boroughs ;  forty  pounds 

That  it  may  be  done,  if  the  Peers  would  be  too  low  in  most  of  the  great 

have  the  courage,  or  the  firmness  to  towns.   All  tlie  other  boroughs  must 

.  engage  in  the  conflict,  is  self  evident  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  subsisting 

When  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  ma-  rights,  or  the  colonies  will  cease  to  be 

jority  of  two  present  Peers  in  the  represented,  and  the  empire  will  be 

House,  where  there  was  formerly  a  dismembered, 
majority  of  forty-one  against  it,  it  is        The  Conservative  party,  all  those 

clear  that  their  Lordships  have  the  who,  in  October  183 J,  voted  against 

means  of  stemming  the  torrent  and  the  second  reading,  must  strike  at 

saving  the  country,  if  they  are  not  these  pillars  of  democratic  ascend- 

wanting  in  the  inclination.    Victory  ency,  the  L.IO  clause,  and  schedule 

is  in  their  hands,  if  they  will  only  use  A,  or  they  do  nothing.      If  these 

it    If  the  nation  is  to  be  ruined ;  if  stand,  all  they  may  now  gain  is  not 

the  long  line  of  British  splendour  is  woith  contending  for.      It  will  all 

about  to  set ;  if  the  waves  of  demo-  be  rescued  from  them  in  the  first 

cracy  are  to  overwhelm  the  country  session  of  a  Reformed  Parliament 
of  Alfredjhistory  will  know  on  whom        No  danger,  no  threats  must  be  per- 

to  fix  the  infamy  of  having  occasion-  mitted  to  stand  betweeiL  iVi^vsl  «sA. 

ed  it  the  d\\ic\ia.i^'^  ol  \)d\»  ^^-^  ^xi^Vi  \si 

What  the  Conseryatlye  Peers  have    their  d^ftC^iAwi\&>>Xvv6vt  ^q>5»X\^>^»»^ 
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the  human   race.     No   threatened  version  has  opened  the  flood-gates 

creation  of  Peers  must  be  allowed  of  the  constitution  to  the  torrent  of 

to   shake   their   resolution.    What  ^am^^c^Acy,  Wa  shall  jud^  of  them, 

does  it  signify,  if  the  bill  is  (Muniad  '^  Mttoiy  will  do,  by  their  actions, 

with  these  ciauses,whether  it  iscar-  If  they  succeed  in  new-modelling 

ried  by  a  creation  of  five,  or  five  the  Bill  in   its  essential   parts   in 

hundred  ?  There  will  be  no  Peerage  Committee,  they  may  yet  desf^rve. 

in  exbteifee  to  fire  years.  TbereaS^  wiiili  of  their  comtrr;Ji  ^kff  4^h 

will  be  the  same)  with  this  differeaee,  noty  they  will  incur  theidui^^'W^ 

tiiat  if  they  yield  they  will  receive  the  having  betrayed  it.     But  let  tiiem 

lasting  execrations  of  mankind  for  recollect,    their     countrymen    and 

llieir  pusillanimity :  if  they  hold  out,  their    descendants    will    judge    of 

they  may  yet  regain  the  day,  by  the  fhem  by  a  sterner  rule  than  they  ap- 

admiration  which  their  firmness  will  ply  to  those  who  always  supported 

excite.  Reform.    TAcy  have  shewn  by  their 

Nothing  could  be  imagined  so  fa-  speeches  and  their  conduct  that  they 

Tourable  to  the  ultimate  restoration  were  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of 

of  British  freedom,  as  that  the  Re-  passing  theRubicon;  their  opponents 

form  Bill,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  at  all,  have  all  along  been  insensible  to 

should  be  thrust  upon  the  country  their  existence.    If  the  Bill  passes, 

by  such  a  violent  act.    That  at  once  history  will  have  no  mercy  tor  the 

commits  the  reformers  into  an  ilie-  men,  who,  seeing  the  danger,  would 

gal  course:  it  stamps  usurpation  and  not  resist;    who,  appreciaUng  thQ 

tyranny  upon   their   colours.     Let  misery,  would  not  avert  It    it  will 

tiiem  thus  ^o  on,  then,  with  the  flag  stigmatize  the  reformers  as  rash  and 

of  usurpation  flying :  we  shall  see  insane,  but  the  waverers  as  weak 

whether  British  feeling  do  not  at  last  and  wicked  men.    It  will  condemn 

recoil  against  the  loss  of  their  liber-  them  out  of  their  own  mouths;  and 

ties;  and  when  the  day  of  legal  and  hold  them  up  to  the  latest  posterity  . 

constitutional  reaction    comes,  the  as  those  who,  gifted  with  tfuent,  po- 

creation  of  Peers  will  point  to  the  lished  by  rank,  and  enlightened  by  • 

period  from  which  the  work  of  demo-  knowledge,  were   seduced  by  am* 

lition  is  to  commence.     Every  thing  bition,  or  intimidated  by  imagina- 

foUowing  on  it  may  be  swept  from  tion ;  who  yielded  when  the  danger 

the  statute-book,  and  the  constitu-  was  over,  who  volunteered  to  man 

tion  will  be  restored  to  its  ancient  the  breach,  and  fled  upon  the  assault; 

freedom.  who  might  have  saved  England,  and 

We  do  not  now  arraign  the  motives  by  their  weakness  were  overwhelmed 

of  the  vacillating  Peers,  whose  con-  in  its  ruins. 
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Tflv  time  was  when  we  could  de- 
scribe the  Spring — the  Spring  on 
WiNDBKMiRB.  But  hftpl jT  tius  woar jT 
woric-day  worid's  cares  *'  have  done 


0HBI8T0PHIB  AT  THl  LAKBS. 


PLIGHT  FIB8T. 


will  break,  aometimet  not  the  thun- 
der-peal with  all  ito  echoes.  Imagi- 
nation is  a  brighter  and  a  bolder 
Beauty,  with  large  lamping  eyes  of 


our  harp  and  hand  some  wrong ;"    uncertain  colour,  as  it  fluctuating 
and  we  must  leare  that  pleasant  tasic    with  rainbow-lieht,  and  features  fine. 


now  to  Hartley  Coleridge,  or  some 
other  young  Poet  of  the  Lakes. 
Were  we  not  the  best-hearted  hu- 
man beings  that  erer  breathed,  we 
should  hue  all  the  people  that  dwell 
in  that  Paradise.  But  we  love  while 
we  envy  them;  and  have  only  to 
hope  that  thejr  are  all  grateful  to 
Providence.  Here  are  we  cooped 
up  in  a  cage— a  tolerably  roomy 
one,  we  confess— while  our  old 
friends,  the  North  of  England  eai^es, 
are  flying  over  the  mountahis.  The 
thought »  enough  to  break  a  weaker 
heart.  But  one  of  the  principal 
»intB  in  Christopher's  creed  is-« 


it  is  true,^  as  those  which  Grecian 
genius  gave  to  the  Muses  in  the 
Parian  marble,  but  in  their  daring 
delicacy  defined  like  the  face  of 
Apollo.  As  for  Hope— divhiest  of 
the  divine — Collins,  in  one  long  line 
of  light,  has  painted  the  picture  of 
the  angel— 

"  And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  wared 
her  golden  hair  !** 

Thus  is  the  old  man  h^py  as  a 
hummiBg-bird.  He  sits  on  toe  bal- 
cony of  his  front  parlour,  dhnly  dis- 
cerned bv  the  upward  eye  of  stnmger, 
iriiile  whispers  Cicerone— <<  this  is 


po  ,         

*'  Pine  not  nor  repine  f*  and  perfect    the hou8e'*-^*dimly  discerned  throu^ 
contentment  aocompiiaies  urisdom.    flowers;  while  the  river  of  his  spi- 


Three  lovely  sisters  often  visit  the 
old  man*s  dty-solitude — Memory, 
Imagination,  Hope  I  'Twould  be 
hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful. Memory  has  deep,  dark,  quiet 
eyes,  and  when  she  closes  their  light, 


rit  ^  wandereth  at  its  own  sweet 
will"  through  all  the  dhnes  of  crea- 
tion. At  this  blessed  moment  he  is 
sitting,  at  the  leaf-veiled,  half-open 
window,  pen  in  hand— pen  made  of 
quill  of  Aioatross,  sent  him  from  afar 


the  long  eyelashes  Ue  like  shadows  by  one  whom  Maga  delighteth  be- 
on  her  pale  pensive  cheeks,  that  yond  the  Great  I>eep,--and  lo! 
smile  faintly  as  if  the  fair  dreamer  Edlna's  casUed  diff  b^mes  the 
were  half-awake  and  half-asleep;  a  Langdale-Pikea— Moray  Place,  Win- 
visionary  slumber  which  sometimes  dermere— Stockbridge,  Bowness— 
the  dewdrop  mehbg  on  its  leaf  and  No.  i^  the  Enobavovb,  on  the 
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trirst  of  May  re-launched  from  her  The  squadron  enters  the  Ster^to— 

heather-houee  on  the  bay-marge,  her  and  we  see  now  but  here  and  there 

hull  briirht  as  Iris,  and  yellow  her  caff- topsail -peak,    or    ensign,    gli* 

liirht-rinled  raking  masts,  now  hid-  ding  or  streamm?  ^ong  the  woods 

den  on  a  sudden  by  the  unfolding  of  of  the  Isle  called  Beautiful ;  while 

her  anow-white  wings,  as  Condor-  hark,  the  merry  church  tower-belh 


like  she  flies  to  meet  her  mate,  the 
ViCTOBY,  coming  down  along  the 
woods  of  the  Beautiful  Isle  under  a 
doud  of  sail ! 

What  I  can  this  be  Regattarday, 
and  is  there  to  be  a  race  for  a  cup 
orcol#urs?  If  ot  for  that  radical  rag, 
the  Tricolor,  but  for  St  George's  En- 
sign,  or  the 

**  Silver  Cross,  to  Scotland  dear" — 

bright  mimicry  woven  by  lovely 
hands  of  the  famous  Flag,  that 

•*'  has  braved  a  thousand  years, 


The  battle  and  the  breeze." 

Bowness  Bay  is  the  rendearous  for 
the  Fleet  And  lol  from  all  ^e 
airts  come  flocking  in  the  sunshine 
fli^ta  of  felicitous  wide- winged  crea- 
tures, whose  snoW'White  lustre,  in 
blight .  confusion  hurrying  to  and 
firo,  adorns,  disturbs,  and  dazzles  the 
Inroad  blue  bosom  of  the  Queen  of 
lakeB.  Southwards  from  forest  Fell- 
Foot  beneath  the  Beacon-hill,  ga- 
thering glory  from  the  silvan  bays 
of  ffreen  Graithwaite,  and  the  tern* 
pled  promontory  of  stately  Storrs, 
before  the  aea-bome  ¥dnd,  the  wild 
swans,  all,  float  up  the  vratery  vale 
of  beauty  and  of  peace.  Out  from 
that  still  haven,  overshadowed  by 
the  Elm-grove,  where  the  old  Par- 
sonage sleeps,  comes  the  Emma  mur- 


murmg  from  the  water-lilies,  and  as    ^ 

her  mainsail  rises  to  salute  tihe  sun-    journey  from  Scotland,  which  they 


hail  the  Victory,  gathering  the  green 
shore  round  rushy  Cockshut-point ; 
and  lot  ere  you  could  count  your 
fingers,  the  whole  Southern  Fleet  is 
in  BownesB  Bay,  now  filled  with 
light,  music,  and  motion,  glorifying 
the  datr,  as  if  meridian  yet  bore  in 
its  bold  bosom  all  the  beauty  of 
mom. 

But  what  means  that  exulting 
cheer,  while  all  the  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs of  the  village  are  waving 
along  the  beach  ?  Ha !  slips  from  her 
moorings,  between  garden  and  rock, 
with  no  other  emblazonry  but  the 
union-jack  at  the  peak  of  her  main- 
Mdl,  bold  and  bright  as  that  bird  when 
he  has  bathed  his  pinions  in  sun  and 
sea, tiie  swift-shooting  OspRET.  Helm 
down — Garnet  I  if  you  wish  not  to 
be  capsized^  for  ere  jei  the  snow- 
wreauis  have  garlanded  your  cut- 
water, a  squall— a  squall !  Bearing 
up  withouten  fear  in  the  pitchy  black- 
ness, the  Osprey  suddenly  shews  to 
the  sunshine  the  whole  breadth  of 
her  wings — ^hark !  they  for  a  moment 
rustle,  but  they  flap  not — ^and  then 
right  in  the  wind's  eye  she  goes,  dis- 
dainful of  the  tempest  that  sweeps 
past  her  on  her  foamy  path,  steady 
as  a  star. 

From  Kirkstone  and  Rydal  Cove, 
the  clouds  disparting  let  loose  the 
northern  winds,  who  have  been 
lunching  in  those  saloons  after  their 


starts  cutter  and  schooner  in  amity 
stand  across  the  ripple,  till  their 
gaffs  seem  to  cut  the  sweet  woods 
of  Furness-fells,  and  they  put  about 
-ri-eacb  on  liBss  than  her  own  lengUi 
—ere  that  breeceless  bay  may  shew, 
among  the  inverted  umbrage,  the 
drooping  shadows  of  their  canvass. 
Lo  1  Swinburne  the  Skilful  sallies 
from  his  pebbly  pier,  in  his  tiny 
skiff,  that  seems  all  sail;  and  the 
Norway  Nautilus,  aa  the  wind  slack- 
ens, leads  the  van  of  the  Fairy  squa- 
dron which  heaven  miffht  now  cover 
with  (me  of  hear  amul  douda^  did 
«A#  cboime  to  drop  ft  firom  tlw  dqr* 


they  join  the  fresh  Family  of  Favo- 
nius,  blowing  and  blooming  in  their 
flight  from  the  Great  and  Green 
Gabels,  where  all  the  summer  long 
are  singing  the  waterfalls.  All  the 
boats  at  waterhead  had  been  lying  for 
hours  on  their  shadows;  but  now,  just 
fls  a  peal  of  rock-blast  thunder  from 
Langdale  Quarry  sends  a  sound  mag-- 
nificent,by  way  of  signal  gun,the  black 
and  white  buoys  are  all  left  bobbing  by* 
themselves  on  the  awakened  waves, 
and  the  astonished  Lakers  on  Lowood 
Bowling-green  behold  an  Aquatic 
Procession  of  sails  and  serpents,  as- 
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of  the  lake  were  bearing  at  ten  knots 
the  gaudy  pomp  along — for  not  a 
breath  fans  the  brows  of  the  gaeers 
from  the  shade  of  tent  or  tree,  the 
winds  being  all  in  love  with  Winder- 
mere, and  a-murmur  on  her  breast, 
leaving  on  either  shore,  without  a 
touch,  the  unrustling  richness  of  the 
many-coloured  woods. 

Broad  between  Bell-Grange  and 
Miller-Ground — with  no  isle  to  break 
the  breadth  of  liquid  lustre-r-but 
with  an  isle  anchored  to  windward,  on 
whose  tall  trees  are  seen  sitting  some 
cormorants — broadest  of  all  its  bend- 
ing length  from  the  Giants  of  Bra- 
thay  to  the  humble  holms  of  Landing, 
where  in  mild  metamorphosis  it  nar- 
rows itself  into  a  river,  the.  lucid 
Leven — lies  the  bosom  of  Winder- 
mere. 'Tis  a  tightish  swim  across— 
experto  crede  ChristopJhero — from 
the  chapel-like  farmhouse,  half-hid- 
den among  the  groves  that  enzone 
Greenbank  on  die  eastern,  to  the 
many-windowed  villa  that  keeps 
perpetually  staring  up  into  Trout- 
beck,  on  the  western  shore.  Gazing 
on  it  from  some  glade  in  the  Calgarth- 
woods,  you  might  say  it  was  the 
Upper  Lake  ;  for  the  Isle  called 
Beautiful  seems  to  lie  across  the 
waters  from  Furness- Fells  to  the 
church- tower  of  Bowness,  and  in- 
tercepts all  the  sweet  scenery  beyond 
the  Ferry-House — though  there  is  no 
danger  of  your  forgetting  it— seeing 
that  you  have  got  it  by  heart.  Here 
then  is  the  Mediterranean — and  lo ! 
the  Mediterranean  Fleet  I  The 
Grand  Fleet  I  For  seven  squadron^ 
have  formed  a  junction— «nd  it  c^- 
sists  of  thirty  sail— all  of  the  linC'— 
the  line  of  peace. 

No  shape  so  beautiful  as  the  crescent 
— *^  sharpening  its  mooned  horns." 
So  thinks  that  living  fleet.  See  how 
it  is  bending  itseli  into  Dian's  bow 
— and  gliding  along  too,  like  that  ce- 
lestial motion.  Still  liker  must  it 
seem  to  the  eyes  of  the  Naiads,  now 
all  looking  up  from  their  pleasant 
palaces  through  water  pure  as  air. 
But  you  look  now  at  the  flags,  and 
your  thoughts  are  of  the  rainbow. 
And  like  the  rainbow  it  breaks  into 
pieces.  'Tis  confusion  all.  No**-out 
of  momentary  seeming  disorder 
arises  perfect  regularity; — and  in  two 
Divisions,— with  the  nil  tiubo  and 
h^r  train  of  bargea  between,  lady- 
Jaden,  and  moving  in  musiCy— the 


Grand  Fleet  is  standing  on,  under 
easy  sail,  bound  dreamward,  so  it  la 
fel^  for  some  port  in  Paradise. 

We  have  often  promised  that  Maga 
should,  in  a  few  pages,  give  a  guide 
to  the  Lakes.  All  we  want  to  do» 
gentle  lover  of  Nature,  is  to  land 
you  in  the  Region  of  Delight^  and 
with  a  few  directions,  from  which 
you  will  deviate  as  frequently  and 
as  far  as  you  please,  to  send  you 
with  our  blessing,  like  pilgrims  U^ 
wards  her  shrine  among  the  sacred 
mountains. 

Lets  us  begin  soberly  then  with 
Windermere.  For  our  sake,  and 
its  own,  love  Bowness.  There  is  not 
in  all  the  world  a  more  cheerful  old 
church.  The  tower  has  ceased  to 
deplore  the  death  of  her  noble  pine- 
trees,  and  ever  looks  lovingly  down 
on  the  limber  larches  that  here  and 
there  break  the  line  of  the  low  laurel- 
wreathed  churchyard  wall.  In  the 
heart  of  the  lively  village,  pleasant 
is  the  Place  of  Tombs.  Tis  a  village 
of  villas.  Yet  the  native  Westmore- 
land cottages  keep  their  ancient  sites 
still,  nor,  entrenched  within  their 
blossoming  orchards,  seem  to  heed 
the  gay  intruders.  Lol  on  every 
knoll  above  and  around  **  the  Port," 
proud  of  its  own  peculiar  architec- 
ture, a  pretty  edifice.  We  find  fault 
with  nothing  there — houses  nor  their 
inhabitants — the  cut  of  their  coats, 
nor  the  shapes  of  their  chimneys — 
their  faces  nor  their  figures,  though 
some  of  these  are  droll  enough ;  and 
as  for  the  Westmoreland  dialect,  it 
wants  but  to  be  accompanied  with 
the  Scotch  accent,  to  be  the  language 
of  gods  and  goddesses.  Pretty  nympha 
peep  out  of  latticed  windows  and 
perched  doors;  nor  could  Camilla's 
self,  had  her  feet  been  clogged  like 
their's,  have  clattered  more  neatly 
across  the  blue-slate  floors  of  their 
parlour-kitchens.  *Tis  impossible  to 
imagine  any  mode  more  elegant  than 
their's  of  tying  up  their  hair;  and 
the  maidens,  with  a  natural  grace- 
fulness, can  put  on  and  oflf  their 
large  shady  bonnets,  pink-hned  and 
rosy-ribanded,  without  disarranging 
the  snooded  trefoil  in  its  glossiness 
crowned  mayhap  with  a  comb  of 
ivory ;  auburn,  mind  ye-^not  red— 
for  though  to  vulgar  eyes  there  is  a 
constant  confualoa  of  tte%«i  ^'W^:^  «s^" 

at  a  buae\v  ot  cuantsAj^  ^^^  >m^*»»^ 
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theglow  of  morn  beginning  to  bright-  half-a-do»Bn  placwrat  one  time  9  and 

en  ttie  crest  of  the  golden  oak.  dhould  he  happen  to  be  at  Lowood, 

Havin*'  strolled,  but  not  stared,  Watethead,  the  Ferry,  and  ^ewbj- 

through  the  vinage,^for  quiet  steps  bridge,  you  will  be  in  good  hands 

should  have  quiet  eyes,  and  such  should  you  for  the  day  engage  Tom 

will  see  more  in  an  hour  than  in  a  or  Jack  Stevenson.  There  Is  no  such 

year  a  traveller  who  behaves  like  a  thnag  as  a  bad  boat  on  Windermere, 

surveyor  of  window-lights,  and  looks  The  Snail  herself  would  have  been 

at  every  domicile  as  if  he  were  going  in  the  superlative  on  the  pond  in 

to  tax— nay,  to  surcharge  it>-Hstep  your  "  policy ;"  but  we  entreat  you 

up  to  the  hill  behind  the  school-  just  to  cast  your  eye  on  these  wher- 

house,  and  ask  your  own  stilled  or  ries.  You  are  a  Gockney,we  presume. 


stirred  heart  what  it  thinks  of  Win- 
dermere> 

"  Wooded  Winandermere,  the  river  lake !" 
That  is  a  line  of  our  own ;  and  we 


and  you  talk  of  the  Thames.  Why, 
that  craft  there — lying  on  the  green- 
sward— in  Mr  Colinson's  field  yon- 
der—with her  bottom  in  the  sun- 
shine—for she  is  about  to  get  a  soap- 


cannot  help  feeling,  even  at  this  dis-  ing — some  call  her  the  Nonpareil, 
tance,  that  it  is  characteristic.  All  and  some  the  Grashopper— Bill/s 
the  islands  you  see  lie  together,  as  deaf  nephew's  chef  tVceuvre  — <  and 
if  they  loved  one  another,  and  that  he  is  the  lad  to  lay  a  plank — if  pull- 
part  of  the  Mere  which  is  their  birth-  ed  by  the  Stewartsons,  we  would 


place.  No  wonder.  Saw  ye  ever 
such  pointsand  promontories— capes 
and  headUands — and,  above  all,  such 
bays  ?  In  lovelier  undulations  lay  not 
the  lands,  where 

*'  Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river 
large," 

than  the  banks  and  braes  of  Windbr- 
MERE,  from  Fell-foot  to  Brathay ;  but 
the  spirit  of  beauty  seems  concen- 
trated between  Storrs  and  Calgarth, 
diffusing  itself  so  as  to  embrace  El- 
leray  and  Orerstead  apart  on  their 
own  happy  hills,  yet  feeling  them- 
selves, and  felt  by  others,  to  belong 
to  the  Lake  on  which  glad  would 
they  be  to  fling  their  shadows ;  and 
sometimes  they  do  so,  for  reflection 
and  refraction  are  two  beautiful  mys- 
teries, and  we  have  ourselves  twice 
seen,  with  our  own  very  eyes,  those 
happy  hills,  those  happy  houses,  and 
those  happy  horses,  and  cows,  and 
'  sheep,  hanging  among 

"  all  that  uncertain  heaven  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  Lake ;" 


back  for  fifty  against  any  thing  at  any 
of  the  Stall's,  and  you  may  take 
Campbell  and  Williams  for  your 
skulls.  We  remember  the  first 
Thames  wherry  that  ever  shewed 
her  rowlocks  in  Bowness  Bay  — 
and  did  not  Will  Gamett  and  our- 
selves give  her  the  go>by  like  wink- 
ing round  the  rock  of  Pull-wyke,  in 
Cowan's  Swift?  But  that  is  an  old 
story — and  the  famous  Swift  was  the 
precursor  of  a  race  of  Rapids  that 
now  shoot  like  sunbeams  along  the 
Lake. 

If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
yet  a  bachelor,  take  a  wherry  or  a 
skiff — if  a  Benedick,  then  embark 
with  Betsy  and  the  brats  in  that  bum- 
boat,  and  Billy,  with  a  grave  face,  will 
pull  you  all  away  round  by  the  back 
of  the  Great  Island,  and  in  among  tJ^e 
small  ones,  requesting  you  with  much 
suavity  to  pay  particmar  attention  to 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  ere  long 
landingyou  atthe  Ferry-house,  where 
he  can  be  assisting  at  the  tap  of  a 
new  barrel,  while  in  a  family  way 


.  your  worthy  woman  and  you  are 

but  that  miracle  must  be  rare— in  all  ascending  the  hill  to  the  Station,  co- 

ordmary  atmospheres  those  delight-  vered  with  laurels.    But  'tis  unne- 

ml  dwelhngs  are  out  of  the  reach  of  cessary  to  give  you  any  farther  in- 

ttiat  MiiTor,  which  seems  not,  in  the  structions— for  we  perceive  lyinff  in 


midst  of  all  the  shadowy  profusion, 
to  miss  the  loveliness  that  would  ren- 
der more  celestial  still  that  evanes- 
cent world  of  enchantment 
After  Christopher  North,  tiie  best 
.  guide  on  Windermere^  unquestion- 
My,  ia  BUly  BaJmer.  But  Billy  can 
ifot,  any  more  tbm  a  bird,  be  a  t  abov 


the  stern  a  three-year-old  number 
of  Ebony — and  you  have  only  to  act 
over  that  '*  Day  on  Windermere." 

We  remember  a  man  in  a  coach, 
but  forget  his  face  and  name,  who,  of 
all  the  Lakes,  asserted  most  strenu- 
ously iViaX  \)^«  i&o^X  \^«QL\i\2£>A  "w^^ 
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■  i»" 

"  A  inomcntaiy  shock  of  mild  surprise  ;** 

and  our  traveller  becomes  at  once 

poetical  on  the  stately  church-tower 

of  the  clustering  village,  bethinking 

our  eafy  he  enunciated  in  a  low  but    himself  fancifully  of  Hen  and  Chick- 


became  curious  to  know  the  reason 
q£  hk  passionate  predilection  for 
that  respectable  sheet  of  water— 
when,  putting  his  mouth  close  to 


distinct  and  confidential  whisper-— 
**  Char !  Sir  I  Oh  I  those  incompa- 
rable Char!  They  are  the  fish  for 
my  money,  sir — Oh!  Char  I  Char! 
Char  I" 

But,  independently  even  of  Char  I 
Char!  Char!  Coniston  is  a  good 
Lake.  Nay,  tibe  fundamental  fea- 
tures of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tains, especially  when  seen  at  sun- 
rise, may  be  safely  said  to  be  su- 
blime. But  you  must  forget  Win- 
dermere, before  you  can  feel  this 
her  Bister  Lake  to  be  very  beautiful, 
and  you  never  will  for  a  moment 
suppose  them  Twins.     It  is  easy. 


ens.  Perhaps  it  is  market-day  morn- 
ing ;  and  the  narrow  streets  are  made 
almost  impassable  by.bevies  of  moun- 
tain nymphs,  sweet  liberties,  with 
dieeks  lovely  bright  as  the  roses  that 
are  now  letting  slip  the  few  unmelt- 
ed  dewdrops  from  the  glow-heaps 
clustering  in  the  eye  of  nature  around 
the  now  lifeless  porch  of  many  a 
mountain-dwelling,  deserted  at  dawn, 
but  to  be  refilled  with  mu*th  and  mu- 
sic at  meridian ;  for  all  piurchases  of 
household  gear  are  over  long  before 
dinner-time.  This  is  not  Hawkshead 
Fair,  and  there  is  no  dance  at  even- 
ing; nay,  man  and  wife  are  already 


however,  to  forget  Windermere ;  for    jogging  homewards,  in  the  good  old 
the  divinest  things  of  earth  are  those     fashion,    on    long-backed   Dobbin  ; 


of  which,  in  ordinary  moods,  the 
soul  soonest  loses  hold ;  so,  having 
orost  the  Ferry,  lay  yourself  back 
in  the  corner  of  your  carriage,  and 
smoke  a  cigar.  In  a  few  minutes 
your  mind  will  be  in  a  mood  of 
amiable  and  equable  composure,  al- 
most approaching  stupidity ;  and  by 
the  time  you  reach  Hawkshead  you 
will  be  a  fit  companion  for  the  man 
in  the  boat,  and  may  be  croaking  in 
soliloquy— Char !  Char!  Char!  The 
country  between  the  Ferry-house 
and  Hawkshead  is  of  the  most  plea- 
sant and  lively  character — not  un- 
like an  article  in  Maga— full  of  ups 
aad  downs— here  smooth  and  culti- 
vated— ^there  rough  and  rocky— pas- 
ture alternating  with  corn-fields,  ca- 
priciously as  one  might  think,  but 
for  good  reasons  known  to  them- 
aetlves--cottages  single,  or  in  twos 
and  threes,  naturally  desirous  to  see 
what  is  stirring,  keep  peeping  over 
their,  neatly-railed  front-gardens  at 
the  gentleman  in  a  yellow  post>chay 


lasses  are  tripping  over  bank  and 
brae,  unaccompanied  by  their  sweet- 
hearts; and  shrill  laughter  is  wafted 
away  into  the  coppice  woods  by  the 
wicked,  that  is,  innocent  gypsies,  as 
they  fling  a  kiss  to  you,  enamoured 
Cockney,  wheeling  along  at  the  rate 
of  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  fifteen 
pence  a  mile,  thereby  shewing  you 
how  much  dearer  to  their  hearts  than 
man's  love  at  times  is  woman's 
friendship.  The  Lancashire  Witches! 
What's  here  1  'Tis  a  profound  abyss 
— and  for  a  little  while  you  see  nought 
distinctly — only  a  confused  glimmer 
of  dim  objects,  that,  as  you  continue 
to  gaze,  grow  into  fields,  and  hedge- 
rows, and  single  trees,  and  clumps,and 
groves,  and  woods,  and  houses  send- 
mg  up  unwavering  smoke-wreaths, 
and  cattle  in  pastures  green  as  eme- 
rald,allbusy  at  long-protracted  break- 
fast, and  people  moving  about  at  la- 
bour or  at  leisure,  an  indolent  and  an 
industrious  world — and  lo !  now  that 
your  eyes,  soon  familiarized  with  the 


•—and  as  he  thrusts  his  head  out  of    unexpected  spectacle,  have  put  forth 
the  window  to  indulge  in  a  final  spit    their  full  power  of  vision,  distinguish- 


that  might  challenge  America,  his 
sense  of  beauty  is  suddenly  kin- 
dled by  the  sight  of  sweet  Esth- 
WAiTE,  whose  lucid  waters  have,  all 
uiJniown  to  that  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque, been  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
reflectuig  his  vehicle,  and  the  small 
volume  Si  cigar-smoke  ever  and  anon 
pnSed  forth  as  he  moves  along  among 
iiie  moming  reek  of  the  stationary 
cottages,    JNotbiag  pieasanter  than 


able  from  all  the  material  beauty, 
serenely  smiles  towards  you,  as  if  to 
greet  the  stranger,  the  almost  imma- 
teriid  being  of  an  isleless  Lake  I 

That  is  Coniston.  Now  that  you 
see  the  Lake,  for  a  while  you  see 
nothing  else — ^nothing  but  the  pure 
bright  water  and  the  setting  of  its  sil- 
van  shof  es.  So  sootihed  i«  ths&  vj^^ 
that  the  eye  \\M\iV&V2GA«»ait^v&^i&^^ 
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the  whole  day  is  felt  to  be,  as  Words- 
worth finely  says, 

<*  One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot 

die.'* 
Never — never  may  it  pass  away — so 
profound  the  peace,  that  it  is  belie- 
ved in  the  spirit's  bliss  to  be  immor- 
tal— the  heavens  are  more  heavenly 
in  those  mysterious  depths — more 
celestially  calm  the  clouds  hang  there 
unapproachable  to  sky-borne  airs— 
aJas !  alas  I  the  whole  world  of  ima- 
gination is  gone  in  a  moment,  and  as 
a  gust  goes  sughing  over  the  gloom 
that  blackens  above  the  bed  of  fugi- 
tive lustre,  you  think  of  the  man  in 
ihe  coach,  without  face  or  name,  and 
cry  vrith  that  sagest  of  bagmen,— 
**  Char  is  the  fish  for  my  money— 
char!  char!  char!" 

And  you  have  them  potted  to 
breakfast — nay,  not  only  potted*— 
but  one  "  larger  than  the  largest 
size"  fried— while  his  flesh  of  pink 
or  crimson — we  confuse  the  names 
of  colours,  but  not  the  colours 
themselves — blushes  like  the  dawn- 
ing of  mom  through  the  cloudlike 
skm-flakes  that,  not  only  edible,  but 
delicious,  browned  and  buttered, 
make  put  and  portion  of  a  feast 
such  as  Neptune  never  granted  to 
Apicius,  though  that  insatiate  Ro- 
man caused  search  for  fish  edl  the 
bosom- secrets  of  the  finny  sea. 

The  Inn  at  Coniston  Waterhead  is 
a  pleasant  Inn.  Sitting  in  this  par- 
lour one  might  almost  imagine  him- 
self in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  moored  in 
some  lovely  haven  of  some  isle  in 
the  South  Seas.  But  a  truce  to 
fancy — and  let  this  brawny  boat- 
man, with  breast  like  the  back  of 
an  otter,  row  us  down  the  Lake, 
while  we  keep  poring  on  the  break- 
ing air-bells,  and  listening  to  the 
clank  and  the  clank*6  echo  of  the 
clumsiest  couple  of  oars  that  were 
ever  stuck  on  pins,  and  which,  if 
found  lying  by  themselves  in  a  wood, 
would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  to 
conjecture  what  end  in  this  world 
they  might  have  been  designed  by 
art  or  nature  to  serve — for  not  a 
man  in  a  million  would  suspect 
them  to  be  oars.  Yet  the  barge, 
glad  to  have  got  rid  of  some  tons  of 
slate,  by  those  muscular  arms  is  pro- 
pelled not  sluggishly  along;  and  only 
look!  how  the  Inn  has  retired  with 
a]J  its  sjrcamores  far  back  in  among 
the  mountains.  Here  is  an  old  w- 
toanack^et  ub  see  who  were  minis- 


ters during  that  year.  Pool  poo! 
a  set  of  Bumphs.  Ovei'  the  many 
thousand  names  pompously  printed 
on  these  pages,  and  not  a  few  enno> 
bled  by  numerals,  setting  forth  the 
amount  of  their  pensions,  and  by 
italics  telling  the  aignity  of  their  of- 
fices, the  eye  wanders  in  vain  that  it 
may  fix  itself  on  that  of  one  truly 
great  man! 

Or,  shall  we  peruse  some  poetry 
we  have  iu  our  pocket?  No,  no- 
print  cannot  bear  comparison  with 
those  lines  of  light,  scintillating 
from  shore  to  shore,  drawn  by  the 
golden  fingers  of  the  sun,  the  most 
illustrious  of  authors,  setting  but  to 
outshine  himself,  and  on  every  reap- 
pearance as  popular  as  before,  though 
Dan  repeats  himself  more  audacious- 
ly than  Sir  Walter.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  keep  our  eyes  open;  at 
least  not  to  fall  quite  asleep.  If  the 
senses  slumber  not,  neither  will  the 
soul,  and  broad  awake  will  they  be 
together,  though  dim  apparently, 
and  still  as  death.  Images  enter  of 
themselves  into  the  spirit's  sanctuary 
through  many  mysterious  avenues 
which  misery  alone  shuts  up,  or 
converts  into  blind  alleys;  but  no 
obstruction  impedes  their  entrance 
when  filled  with  the  air  of  joy,  and 
they  wend  their  way  to  the  brain, 
which  sends  notice  of  their  arrival 
to  the  sentiments  slumbering  iu  the 
heart.  Then  all  the  chords  of  our  be- 
ing are  in  unison,  and  life  is  music 

but  who  would  have  thought  it  ?  we 
are  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Lake — and 
suppose  we  send  back  our  barge  to 
order  dinner  at  six,  which  most  un- 
accountably we  forgot  to  do — that 
char  must  have  been  at  the  bottom 
of  our  forgetfulness — and  stretch 
our  legs  a  bit  by  a  walk  up  Conis- 
ton-water,  by  the  eastern  shore. 
You  may  take  the  western,  if  you 
choose — but  stop  a  bit — let  our 
barge  gather  the  shore,  and  take  us 
in  again  at  any  point  at  the  waving 
of  a  signal — so  that  wo  may  thus 
command  the  choice  of  both  banks*— 
beginning  with  yonder  rocky  knoll 
above  Nibthwaite — that  most  rural  of 
villages  and  farms — for  from  it,  and 
several  cininencos  beyond  it,  the 
Coniston  mountains  are  seen  in  full 
glory  and  grandeur.  Nobody  can 
calculate  the  effects  of  a  few  pro- 
montoT\««.  YtQUi  «om^  ^'i£,«i&  vW 
akore»  o(  iina  V^k^  VmV  cAYnxGLOn- 
p\ace  enougVv  *,  «\mo%\  ^\.\^^\r— -mA 
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you  long  for  somethiog  to  break  the 
tame  expanse  of  water.  But  here-« 
are  you  not  surprised  and  delighted 
to  see  those  two  promontories  pro- 
jecting finely*  and  boldly  across  the 
Lake^  changing  its  whole  character 
from  monotony  into  variety  infinite^ 
while  two  simple  lines  seem  to  alter 
the  position  of  the  far-off  mountains  ? 
The  broadest  is  our  favourite — ter- 
minated nobly  by  steep  rocks,  and 
wearing  a  diadem  of  woods.  We 
have  seen  them  both  insulated — and 
a  stranger  seeinff  them  for  the  first 
time  when  the  l8S:e  was  high,  would 
doubt  not  that  they  were  permanent 
islands. 

But  they  are  bedimmed  by  the 
shadows  of  those  large  clouds  which 
seem  to  be  dropping  a  few  hints  of 
thunder;  and  see!  my  dear  boy  I 
beyoud  them,  another  tar-projectin? 
promontory  lifting  up  its  two  emi- 
nences in  the  sunshine,  and  forming 
a  noble  bay,  itself  a  lake.  In  five  mi- 
Dutes  you  luight  believe  you  were 
looking  at  anotner  Mere.  Ah  ?  we  re- 
member poor  dear  Green's  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  scene  now  before 
our  eyes,  in  those  two  volumes  of 
his — ^labours  of  love — ^in  which  he 
has  said  a  few  kind  words  of  almost 
every  acre  in  the  three  counties. 
**  The  water  here  is  pleasantly  em- 
bayed, and  Peel  Isiand,  beyond  which 
little  of  the  lake  is  seen,  stretches 
boldly  towards  the  western  shore, 
beyond  which  green  fields,  rocks, 
woods,  and  scatterings  of  trees,  har- 
moniously diluting  into  pretty  dera- 
tions, are  seen — a  few  fishermen's 
cottages  and  farmhouses  give  life  to 
the  scene;  above  which,  an  awful 
elevation,  you  see  the  Man-Moun- 
tain, or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  call- 
ed, the  Old  Man,  beyond  which  is  the 
summit  of  the  greater  Carrs,  which, 
with  Enfoot  on  the  right,  and  Dove 
Crag  on  the  left,  are  the  principal 
features  of  this  admirable  range ;  -* 
and  heavens  and  earth  what  colour- 
ing I  Nor  Claude  nor  Poussin  ever 
worshipped  such  an  ''  aerial  me- 
dium." AVe  think  we  hear  the  spirit 
of  the  enthusiastic  artist  whisper  in 
our  ears  his  own  impassioned  words 
— "  Hills  and  rocks,  woods  and  trees, 
and  the  haunts  of  men,  by  the  all- 
clarifying  rays  of  the  sun,  are  draff" 
ged from  purple  obsdurity,  and  paint' 
eefift  intmisked  goid** 

hocHdng  Icmg  on  water  always 


makes  us  exceedingly  sleepy;  and 
we  have  our  suspicions— shrewd 
ones— that  we  have  been  taking  asap 
on  this  knoll — a  siesta  beneath  the  sy- 
camores. Nothing  so  good  for  a  roup 
ser  as  a  range  of  mountains.  As  th« 
eye  traverses  them,  the  limbs  feel  as 
if  they  clomb,  and  the  whole  man 
like  a  shepherd  starting  from  slum-' 
ber  in  his  plaid  to  seek  the  sheep- 
paths  on  the  greensward  that  sweeps 
round  the  bases  of  the  hawk-haunted 
cliffs.  The  Char  of  Coniston— lei 
Uie  anonymous  man  in  the  coach, 
without  any  particular  expression  of 
face,  say  what  he  will — are  less  il- 
lustrious than  her  mountains.  They 
belong  to  her,  and  she  to  them — and 
whom  Grod  hath  joined  not  all  the 
might  of  man  may  sunder.  She  is 
wedded,  for  ever  and  aye,  to  her  own 
Old  Man  ;  and  bright  and  beauteous 
bride  though  she  seem  to  be — not 
yet  out  of  her  teens — 'tis  thousands 
of  years  ago  since  their  union  was 
consummated  during  an  earthouake. 

And  must  we  confess  t^at  Conis- 
ton  may  bear  comparison  even  witb 
Windermere?  She  may;  else  had 
not  the  image^the  idea  of  the  Queen 
of  Lakes  now  painted  itself  on  the 
retina  of  our  eye-soul,  till  our  heart 
beat  within  our  bosom,  as  if  we  were 
but  three-and-twenty,  and  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  some  angel. 
Such  comparisons  are  celestial.  And 
out  of  two  Lakes  arises  a  third,  a 
perfect  Poem,  which,  the  moment 
the  Reform  Bill  is  Burked,  we  shall 
assuredly  publish,  and  forthwith  take 
our  place  with  Thomson  and  Words- 
worUi,  with  our  heads  striking  the 
stars. 

Each  Lake  hath  its  promontories, 
that,  every  step  you  walk,  every  stroke 
you  row,  unaergo  miraculous  meta- 
morphoses, accordant  to  the  "  change 
that  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  your 
dream,"  as  your  imagination  glances 
aeain  over  the  transfigured  moun- 
tains. Each  Lake  hath  its  Bays  of 
Bliss,  where  might  ride  at  her  moor- 
ings, made  of  the  stalks  of  water- 
lilies,  the  Fairy  Bark  of  a  spiritual 
life.  Each  Lake  hatli  its  handng 
terraces  of  immortal  green,  tha^ 
along  her  shores  run  glimmering  far 
down  beneath  the  superficial  sun- 
shine, when  the  Poet  in  his  becalmed 
canoe  amonttiiYvfeVi^^  ^w^\^wjl^^ 
Bwear  by  «&  \.\k»X.  \%  Tfi!wX\i^«MS«Ss^ 
on  ean\i,  Va  wt>  wA  vol  ^tSKt^'^oa^ 
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these, Three  are  Ono, blended  as  they 
are  by  the  interfuaiag  spirit  of  hea^ 
venly  peace.  Each  Odce  hath  its  en- 
chantments, too,  belonging  to  this 
our  mortal,  our  human  world — ^the 
dwelling-places,  beautiful  to  see,  of 
virtuous  poverty,  in  contentment  ex- 
ceeding rich— whose  low  roofs  are 
reached  by  roses  spontaneously 
springing  from  the  same  soil  that 
yields  to  strenuous  labour  the  sus- 
tenance of  a  simple  life.  Each  Lake 
bath  its  Halls,  as  well  as  its  huts- 
its  old  hereditary  halls  (Coniston 
Hall!  Calgarth  Hall!  seats  of  the 
Le  Flemings  and  the  PhUlipsons,  in 
their  baronial  pride  I)  solemn  now, 
and  almost  m^ancholj^,  among  the 
changes  that  for  centuries  have  neen 
imperceptibly  stealing  upon  the  a- 
bodes  of  prosperous  men — butmerry 
of  yo^e,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as 
groves  in  spring;  nor  ever  barred 
your  hospitable  doors,  that,  in  the 
flinging  aside,  grated  no  "  harsh  Uiun- . 
der,  but  almost  silent,  smiled  the 
stranger  in,  like  an  opening  made 
by  some  gentle  wind  mto  the  glad 
sky  among  a  gloom  of  clouds. 

Now,  as  that  honest  Jack  Tar  said 
of  the  scenery  of  the  stage  on  which 
Parry's  crew  got  up  plays,  when 
snugly  benighted  for  months  in  their 
good  ship  among  the  polar  snow — 
"  I  call  that  philosophy."  And  its 
principle  should  be  applied  to  all 
criticism  of  character — conduct—- 
countenance — figure — and  the  Fine 
Arts.  You  have  two  friends,  and 
you  hear  their  respective  merits  dis- 
cussed in  a  mixed  company — which 
has  always  a  decided  leaning  to  the 
censorious.  The  eulogiums  on  the 
good  qualities  of  the  one  are  mani- 
festly meant  for  libels  on  the  suppo- 
sed bad  or  indifferent  qualities  of  the 
other ;  and,  by  and  by,  certain  virtues 
of  the  other,  or  pretty  points  in  his 
character,  are  enlarged  on  witli  ac- 
companying candid  admissions,  that, 
on  taking  mto  account  not  a  little 
vicious  or  repulsive  about  the  one, 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
the  two— and  thus  you  leave  off  with 
an  equally  poor  opinion  of  Damon 
and  Pythias.  The  talk  turns  upon 
two  pretty  girls — ^rival  beauties;  and 
an  elderlv  gentleman  so  plays  off  the 
face  of  Phyllis  against  the  figure  of 
Medora,  thut  the  only  concluaioii  to 
be  legitiBamtely  drawn  from  Us  pce- 
ml§e0  Is,  that  the  one  if  »  dowdyi 
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and  the  other  aranUpole.  Or 
prosing  is  ^bout  a  pafar  of  poets ;  -aRU^ 
a  pompous  person,' -with  the  appeal^ 
ance  oi  a  sub-editor,-  perpetrated  such' 
an  elaborate  parallel,  proving  that 
one  bard  has  no  taste  and  the  other 
no  genius,  that  you  begin  to  be  per- 
plexed with  the  most  fearful  8uspi«- 
cions  that  neither  of  them  has  ef  tiier, 
and  are  obliged  at  last  to  set  both 
down  as  a  brace  of  blockheads.  The 
truth  bein^,  all  the  while,  that  Dam(m 
and  Pythias  are  not  only  faithful 
friends,  but  famous  fellows;  that 
Phyllis  and  Medora  are  equally  god- 
desses—this the  Venus  Anadyomene, 
and  that  the  Medicean ;  and  that  the 
poets,  who  had  come  insuch  question- 
able shapes  thatyou  felt  inclined  to  cut 
them,  were  Spenser  and  Wordsworth, 
whom  you  now  seesometimes  sailing, 
sometimes  rowing  in  the  same  boat — 
and  sometimes,  without  aid  of  sheet 
or  oar,  dropping  down  the  river  with 
the  tide,  each  in  his  own  vessel,  and 
casting  anchor  together  amicably  off 
the  Nore,  where,  m  the  distance,  they 
loom  like  Four-deckers. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  join  the 
dinner-party  at  the  New  Inn,  Ckmis* 
ton  Waterhead,  Being  engaged  at  Pen- 
ny-bridge; but  before  seeing  you  into 
your  barge,  which  is  crawling  along 
there  like  a  crocodile,  and  now  that  - 
we  have  hailed  her,  rushing  like  a 
rhinoceros,  we  shall  advise  you  how 
to  spend  the  afternoon  and  the  even- 
ing. Stroll  into  Yewdale  and  Til- 
berthwaite — and  without  a  guide. 
The  main-road  is  easily  lost  and  easi- 
ly found ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  di* 
verge— «s  you  dauner  alang — into 
tributary  paths,  some  of  them  almost 
as  wide  as  the  main  current,  which 
in  truth  is  but  narrowish,  and  still 
retaining  mai'ks  of  the  wood-cart- 
wheels, or  the  cars  of  the  charcoal- 
burners — and  others  slender  as  if 
made — which  is  probably  the  case- 
by  hares  limping  along  at  dawn  or 
evening — and  leading  you  sometimes 
into  a  greenery  of  glade,  and  some- 
times into  a  bloomery  of  sweet-bri- 
ars, and  sometimes  into  a  brownery 
beneath  an  aged  standard's  shade, 
where,  Ijring  down  on  the  moss,  you 
may  dream  yourself  into  a  Druid. 

True,  that  a  rivulet  winds  through 
Yewdale;  but  as  you  have  latfuy 
been  rather  gouty,  and  are  still  som&- 

you.  ^vVft  tt^^Mwa  w^Vtfi^ti^diK^mu^ 
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above  the  wwtband  of  your  express* 
}Ues — bre^chefl.  Mild  as  milk  flows 
the  soothing  stream — in  temperature 
so  nearly  we  same  as  the  summer 
air,  that  ere  you  are  half  across,  you 
know  not,  but  by  the  pressure  on 
your  knees,  that  you  are  in  the  wa- 
ter. What  has  become  of  you,  my 
friend  ?  Abuse  not  the  bank  for  be- 
ing treacherous — it  has  violated  no 
trust-broken  no  promise  ;  but  the 
beautiful  brown  gravel, 

''  Mtid  as  the  plumage  on  the  pheasant^s 

bi-eart," 
has  been  hanging  by  a  precarious 
tenure  over  that  *'  shelving  plum*' — 
as  says  that  old  Scottish  ballad  of 
the  Mermaid — and  you  are  suddenly 
in  her  embraces.  And  now  that  you 
rise  to  the  surface,  we  assure  you  on 
our  word  of  honour,  that  never  be- 
fore saw  we  you  so  like  a  salmon — beg 
your  pardon — an  otter.  Nankeens  in 
less  than  no  time  dry  in  the  sun- 
shine. At  present  you  are  yellow 
as  ochre — ^but  by  and  by  will  be 
whitish  as  of  yore ;  you  are  drying 
visibly  to  the  naked  eye ;  why,  you 
are  like  a  very  wild-drake  who  6aps 
himself  out  A-om  the  tarn,  and  up 
into  the  air-— crying  Quack,  quack, 
quack — as  merrily  as  a  moistened 
horn  sounding  a  reveillie ! 

Yewdale  is  but  a  small  place — a 
swallow,  all  the  while  catching  flies, 
could  circle  it  in  two  minutes — that 
hawk— =^0  you  see  him — has  shot 
through  it  in  one — but  then  it  is  inter- 
sected by  all  the  lines  of  beauty,  and 
circumscribed  by  all  the  lines  of  gran- 
deur. We  have  a  sketch-book — of 
some  threescore  pages — ^filled  with 
views  of  Yewdale — and  they  might 
be  multiplied  by  threescore — nor 
yet  contam  a  tithe  of  its  enchant- 
ments. Walk  for  a  few  seconds 
with  your  eyes  shut>  and  on  opening 
them,  you  And  they  are  kaleido- 
scopes. The  houses  are  very  few  in 
number,  but  virtually  many;  and 
seem  to  have  not  only  sloping  but  sli- 
ding roofs.  You  create  new  cottages 
at  every  step  out  of  the  old  materials 
•—yet  they  all  in  succession  wear 
the  grey  or  green  garb  of  age,  or  hoary 
are  they  in  an  antiquity  undecay- 
ed;  and  when  the  sunshine  smites 
them,  cheerful  look  they  in  their  so- 
lenmity  among  younger  dwellings, 
like  sajfes  smiling  on  striplings,  and 
in  tbeir  UfefumeM  forgettSkg  all 
thoughts  and  fe^ingB  Hurt  appertaiii' 


to  death.  So  for  trees«^you  see  at 
once  that  every  sycamore-clump  is 
cotemporary  with  its  cottage^ 
here  and  there  among  the  coppice- 
woods,  a  noble  single  stem  has  been 
suffered  to  wear  his  crown  sacred 
from  the  woodman's  axe — ^tortuous 
and  grotescjue  shoots  the  ash  from 
the  clefts  ot  the  rocks,  long  ago  in- 
capable of  being  pollarded — ^beloved 
by  blackbirds,  the  bright  holly  beats 
his  yew-brother  black  and  blue— 
and  the  pensile  birch— say  not  that 
she  weeps— looks  on  the  gloaming 
like  a  veiled  nun — as  we  in  mid-day 
do  like  a  ninny  for  saying  so — for 
the  truth  is,  that  she  is  the  mother  of 
a  fair  family  at  her  feet,  at  this  mo- 
ment waving  their  hair  in  the  sun- 
shine, on  a  small  plot  of  greensward 
inaccessible  to  the  nibbling  of  sheep, 
hare,  or  cony,  but  free  to  the  visit 
of  the  uninjuring  bee,  that  steals 
ere  sunrise  but  the  honey-dew  that 
sparkles  on  the  fragrant  tresses.  In 
sptite  of  the  associations  connected 
with  some  of  our  earliest  and  most 
painful  impressions,  we  all  of  us 
love  the  birch — and  especially  poets 
— though  of  all  children  that  ever 
were  fathers  of  men — they  bear,  in 
general,such  impressions  the  deepest, 
and  could  exhibit,  if  need  were,  their 
most  ineffaceable  traces  I 

Of  Tilberthwaite,  again,  "  much 
miffht  be  said  on  both  sides,"  espe- 
cially the  right,  as  you  walk  up  it  from 
Yewdale.  We  prefer  it  to  the  Pass 
over  the  Simplon— just  as  we  prefer 
a  miniature  picture  of  the  Swiss  Gi- 
antess to  the  giantess  herself— an 
eyeful  for  one  to  an  armful  for  ten. 
Our  mind  and  its  members  are,  like 
our  body  and  its  members,  but  of 
moderate  dimensions — its  ai'ms  are 
unfit  for  a  vast  embrace.  No  woman 
in  humble  life  should  be  above  five 
feet  ^y/e^  and  a  mountain  ought  to  be 
in  the  same  proportion ;  what  that  Is 
we  leave  you  to  discover  who  have  not 
yet  been  in  Tilberthwaite.  The  rule  to 
go  by  with  respect  to  a  precipice  is, 
that  it  be  sufiiciently  high  to  ensure 
any  living  thing  being  dashed  into 
nothing,  in  the  event  of  falling  from 
summit  to  base  ,*  but  not  so  hi^h  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  ordmary 
optics  to  see  the  commencement  of 
the  catastrophe.  For  these  purposes, 
we  sViouVd  w\Yk\LM\(&^5iiV\fiDL<i^^\^^ 
on  adec^uatift  Yie\^t\^mis!^^^ 
a  rocky  \)OUom«    yI«wV»  wA.  Vft«^ 
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^collfttitnd  cIHGb  of  thist  class,  as  Hiey    lies  before  you  ini  uhda^ling  luiff^ 
riMOt  aad  shriek  across  the  chasms,    and,  looking  upwards  in  your  ha^ 
or  soaring  above  tbem  al),  look  down    piness,  you  behold  rising  without  a 
tnio  t^e  cataracted  abysses  from  their    halo  the  bright  Queen  orNight  I 
olrdesinthesky.  But  when  the  rocky    ,,  ^  ^ . 

rant«  is  loftier  far  to  you  who  look    j^  ^J      ,^  \^  ^^^^^  ^^^^     ^^ 
up  like  a  mouse  from  below,  they  wise  *' 

eeem  like  sparrows — or  the  specks 

evanish.  True  that  an  Eagle  re-  And  you  are  up  next  morning  at  four, 
quires^-demands  three  thousand  feet  A  cup  of  coftee,  made  in  a  moment 
at  the  lowest^but  the  Royal  is  a  of  a  tea-spoonful  of  Essence,  and  a 
reasonable  Bird,  and  is  as  well  satis-  biscuit,  and  you  are  broad  awake, 
fi^d  with  his  eyrie  on  Benevis  as  on  and  fit  to  face  the  mountains.  You 
GhimboraEo.  The  Condor  can  cry  set  out  to  walk  up  towards  heaven, 
where  you  could  not  sneeze— can  as  if  to  meet  the  sun. 
live  for  ages  where  you  could  not  The  Old  Man  expects  you  to 
breathe  an  instant— can  shoot  swift-  breakfast — Seathwaite  Chapel  to 
er  horizcmtally  when  forty  thou-  dinner— and  supper  will  be  ready 
sand  feet  high,  than  you  could  drop  for  you  in  the  parlour,  where  yo^i 
dead  by  decades  down  to  the  highest  have  slept  on  a  sofa-bed.  For  a 
habitation  of  men  above  the  level  of  mile  you  pace  the  lovely  level  of  the 
the  sea.  But  the  Condor  is  a  vulture,  lake,  and  then,  leaving  the  church  and 
We  love  him  not — ^thoOgh  he  was  bridge  of  Coniston,  you  commence 
the  Roc,  no  doubt,  of  the  Arabian  the  ascent  to  Levers  Water.  The 
Nights,  and  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  road  is  steep  and  irregular;  and ere- 

Try  Tilberthwaite,  then,  by  the  long,  on  turning  round,  you  will  dis* 
Test  Act,  and  few  places  indeed  cem,  beyond  the  lake,  stretching 
will  be  found  superior  for  the  pur-  westward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
poses  of  poetry.  You  feel  yourself  river  Leven,  a  long  stripe  of  sea. 
well  shut  out  and  in  among  cliff  and  The  copper-mines  are  passed,  and 
cloud;  and  though  a  cheerful  and  in  an  hour  or  so — after  having  mas- 
chatty  companion  when  the  ''glass  tered  easily  about  two  miles  of  as- 
is  at  fair" — is  he,  the  rivulet — ''down  cent — you  reach  the  north  side  of 
by  yonder,*'  in  some  of  whose  pools  Levers  Water,  a  tarn  that  is  justly 
noanglereverletdropafly — yet.after  proud  of  its  rocks.  From  it  there  is 
a  night's  rain,  he  is  an  ugly  customer,  a  road  to  Low  Water,  a  little  lake 
and  would  make  no  bones  of  abridge,  just  under  the  Old  Man;  and  the 
By  and  by  there  is  an  end  of  preci-  devil's  own  road  it  is — only  more 
pices;  and  you  get  in  among  heights  difficult  to  find.  But  to-day  you 
all  covered  with  coppice-wood  mag-  have  a  guide  with  you ;  and  in  about 
nificently  beautiful;  ever  and  anon  half  an  hour  you  bathe  your  fore- 
the  vast  debris  shot  from  slate-  head  in  the  liquid  gloom.  We  know 
quarries,  still  working,  or  worked  not  how  it  is  with  you,  but  in  ascend* 
out,  giving  a  chaotic  character  to  the  ing  long  rough  steeps  we  are  very 
solitude.  sulky;  silence  is  then  with  us  the 

Some  people  will,  on  no  account  order  of  the  day,  and  we  set  down 
whatever,  if  they  can  help  it,  return  him  who  breaks  it  by  interrogatory 
the  way  they  came;  and  such,  hav-  — ejaculations  are  venial-^a  block* 
ing  once  turned  their  backs  on  Co-  head  for  life.  Two  great  slate  quar- 
niston,  will  pass  through  Tilberth-  ries,  east  and  west  of  the  Old  Man, 
waite,  impatient  to  get  into  little  are  seen  near  its  summit,  and  from 
Langdale,  half-forgetful  of  all  the  Low  Water  the  guide  will  conduct 
grandeur  and  the  loveliness  they  you  to  the  eastern  one,  and  thence 
have  ungratefully  left  behind  among  to  the  top  of  the  Man.  We  know 
the  woods  and  rocks.  But  you  are  not  if  either  be  worked  now ;  the 
not  people  of  that  character;  so  western  quarry  has  been  silent  for 
right-about-face,  and  back  with  the  fifty  years — and  its  brother  may  have 
vnnd  in  your  bosom— how  delicious  I  given  up  the  ghost  Green,  in  a  few 
— along  the  same  ^re  multitudi-  words,  gives  the  character  of  such 
nouB  wQes,  **  alike,  but  oh  I  how  dif-  a  place :  "  It  was  then  m  high  work- 
Areotl"  eajoying  the  long  gloaming  me-eond\t\oTi--\\.'«%acni^^vGA%c«ii<^ 
mm^  again  dbe  Lake  of  Conistoii    of  txMxNn  a»iiAati<mt  iwi«9  otmma- 
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wn,  and  thwukriny  explosion.  But 
npw  all  b  at  reet;  the  aspiring  cliff 
bM  tumbled  to  the  area,  and  inva- 
ded it  with  rubbish  so  ponderous  as 
to  make  all  future  attempts  at  profit 
useless."  You  have  surveyed,  not 
without  awe>  these  magnificent  ex- 
cavations so  high  in  heaven,  so- 
lemn but  not  gloomy,  like  temples 
of  the  sun,  or  sacred  to  the  winds ; 
and  now,  having  reached  the  sum- 
miL  vou  make  your  obeisance  to  the 
Old  Man,  and  glance  your  eyes  hur- 
riedly over  his  kingdom. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  luxury  of  that  almost 
swooning  sickness,  that  assails  the 
stranger  m  Switzerland,  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  feet  up  the  side  of 
Mont  Blanc,  as  the  greedy  guides 
drag  the  sumph  along  sinking  Imee- 
deep  in  the  snow — nor  with  that  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  which  alarms  the 
above  sumph  with  dread  of  his  lungs 
being  at  the  last  gasp  of  that  rarified 
air-- nor  with  the  pleasure  of  bleeding 
at  nose,  ears,  and  eyes,  from  causes 
which  the  poor  philosopher  is  after- 
wards proud  to  explain — nor  with 
that  lassitude  of  soul  and  body,  which 
terminates  on  the  top  of  the  achieve- 
ment  in  pitiable  prostration  of  all  his 
faculties,  or  in  a  driveling  delirium, 
in  which  the  victor  laughs  and  weeps 
like  a  bom  idiot,  his  cracked  lips  co- 
vered with  sanguinary  slaver,  from 
which  no  words  escape  but  '*  Poor 
Tom's  a-cold !"  Pretty  pastime  for 
a  Cockney  in  the  region  of  Eternal 
Snow !    Commend  us,  who  are  less 
ambitious,  to  a  green  grassy  English 
mountain,  or  a  pui*ple  heathery  Scotch 
one,  of  such  moderate  dimensions  as 
thine— O  Coniston  Old  Man !  There 
is  some  snow, like  soap  on  thy  beard; 
but  thy  chin  is  a  Christian  cMn — and 
that  cove  is  a  pretty  little  dim{)le, 
which  gives  sweetness  to  thy  smile. 
Strong  are  we  on  this  summit  as  a 
Stag-— aye,  we  are  indeed  a  hearty 
oloBuck — and  ^ere  goes  our  Crutch 
like  a  rocket  into  the  sky.    Hurra  I 
hurra  I  hurra  !    Maga  and  the  Old 
Man  for  ever ! — hurra  I  hurra  I  hurra  I 
The  very  first  thing  some  people 
do,  on  reaching  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  is  to  unfold  a  miserable 
map — and  all  maps  are  miserable, 
except  Mudge's,  which,  we  believe, 
will  be  happy— and  endeavour  to 
identify  ead  spot  on  the  variegated 
acrawl,  by  reference  to  the  original. 


^•7 

For  a  while  they  are  sorely  punled 
to  accommodate  the  cracked  canvaaa 
to  the  mighty  world,  nor  know  tiiey 
whether,  in  consulting  the  lying  linen 
oracle,  they  should  insult  the  sun,  by 
turning  their  back  upon  him,  or  by 
affronting  him  in  his  pride  of  place. 
There  is  sad  confusion  for  a  long 
time  about  the  airts,  and  the  per- 
plexed ''  Monarch  of  all  he  surveys" 
grossly  errs  in  his  guesses — ^parti- 
tioning England  anew  into  provinces, 
according  to  a  scheme  that  sets  all  an- 
cient distinctions  at  defiance.  Mean- 
while, the  poor  man,  by  poring  over 
the  provinces,  produces  a  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head;   and 
alarms  his  friends  by  an  appearance 
of  apoplexy,  which,  however,  is  not 
permanent,  but  gives  way  to  a  change 
of  posture,  as  soon  as  l^e  topc^rar 
pher  has  been  lifted  to  his  feet.  The 
truth  is,  that  to  make  any  thing  of  a 
map,  on  tiie  top  of  a  mountain,  a  man 
must  have  been  Senior  Wrangler. 
'Tis  as  difficult  as  to  set  a  Dial  m  a 
garden — an  exploit  which,  judging 
by  the  audacious  falsehoods  of  all 
such  time-tellers,  would  appear  to  be 
impossible.    The  loss  of  time,  too, 
in  attempting  to  put  your  finger  ap- 
propriately on  the  Isle  of  Man,  can 
be  ill  afforded  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  by  a  person  whose  usual 
residence  is  far  below ;  life  is  pro- 
verbially short ;  and  to  verify  Mogg 
by  the  circumference,  would  be  the 
work,  not  of   a  day  but    a  year. 
Pocket  the  northei-n  counties  then ; 
and  forget  the  wonders  of  Art  in 
those  of  Nature. 

"  My  soul  leaps  up  when  1  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky !" 

Leaps  up!  Seeing  the  beautiful 
apparition  from  below,  the  soul,  in 
the  power  of  its  love  and  joy,  is  sud- 
denly with  it  in  heaven.  But  our 
soul  needs  not  to  leap  up  now — for 
we  are  standing  in  close  connexion 
with  the  cerulean — the  celestial  con- 
cave; and  earth  lies  far  below  our 
feet  Therefore,  our  soul  leaps  down 
— not  like  a  chamois— but  like  a  bird 
—and  that  bird  an  eagle,— who,  un- 
hungering  for  aught  else  but  flight, 
weighs  anchor  from  the  cliff,  and 
^Yi^j — away — away — wide  over  his 
wing-commanded  world. 

How  we  glory  while  w«  ^guo^V 
liot  m  o\ffWiVjft«r— \i\kXi\si^«^»a6«^* 
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spirit,  yet  no  pride.  Self  ia  Hie  centre 
of  our  joy>  but  it  radiates  to  the  dr- 
cumference,  shooting  out  on  all  sides 
bright  lines  of  love  over  the  bound** 
less  beauty  of  earth,  till  imagination 
loses  itself  in  what  seems  the  obscure 
sublimity  of  the  far  off  uncertun 
sea.  Yesl  it  is  the  seal  snnshine 
brightens  the  blue  deep  into  belief; 
and  God  be  with  her  on  her  voyage ! 
Yonder  sails  a  single  ship— for  one 
moment — gone  already — as  white  as 
snow  I  But  as  a  blank  be  ocean  and 
all  her  isles.  And  let  us  lavish  our 
loves  on  these  lakes,  and  vales,  and 
glens,  and  plains,  and  fields  and 
meadows,  woods,  groves,  gardens^ 
houses  of  man  and  of  God-— for  con- 
spicuous yet  in  every  deep-down 
dwindled  village  is  the  white  church- 
tower — and  the  heart  blesses  that 
one  little  solitary  chapel,  where  you 
may  see  specks  that  must  be  sheep, 
lying  in  the  burial-place,  for  there 
are  no  tombstones  there,  only  grassy 
heaps  I 

Nine  o'clock  o'  morning,  all  through 
the  year,  is  a  strong  hour — and,  be 
the  season  what  it  may,  the  best  time 
for  breakfast.  It  is  nine  now;  we 
conjecture  that  we  have  J}een  gazing 
half  an  hour;  so  four  hours  have 
been  consumed  in  ascending  the  Old 
Man.  You  might  ascend  him  from 
Coniston  Waterhead  in  two,  or  less, 
were  it  a  matter  of  life  or  death ;  but 
we  have  been  graciously  permitted 
to  be  for  a  month  strollers  and  idlers 
on  the  earth ;  and  a  long  day  of  de- 
light is  before  us,  ere  thou,  O  Sun ! 
shalt  be  again  o'er  Langdde  Pikes 
empurpling  the  west. 

"  To-morrow  for  severer  thought— but' 

now 
•For  breakfast." 

Jonathan— Long  Jonathan — ^best  of 
guides  since  old  Bobby  Partridge  died 
—disembowel  the  haversack.  You 
are  a  great  linguist,  Jonathan ;  you 
have  got — the  gift  of  tongues.  A 
Ham  !  JNone  of  your  minnikm  March 
chicken  for  mountain  breakfast  with 
the  Old  Man  of  Coniston — these  two 
are  earochs — alias  how-towdies — 
and  the  colour  contrasts  well  ^th 
that  of  a  most  respectable  pair  of 
ducks.  A  fillet  of  veal  ?  It  is.  Per- 
haps, Jonathan,  it  maj  be  prudent 
to  postpone  that  pigeon  pie.  Well, 
weiJ,  take  your  own  way»-^p«t  it 

down  alongtMe  that  an<«ytt^t>ufi  tttti* 

cle,  and  dmrihaid  hr^fA. 


iMPRIBf  18  VEI7BR ARE  DboIS  !        ' ' ' 

Ere  we  commence  operi^tions,wbat 
would  not  we  give  ror  a  .smoktng 
gurgle  of  ginger-beeir,  or  of  Imperial 
Fop !  Jonathan — ^thou  Son  of  Saul— ^ 
are  these  stone-bottles  ?    How  Hun>-- 
ger  exults  in  the  extinguishment -of 
Thirst !   There  are  four  of  us — we 
believe ;  so  let  us  first  discuss  the 
cacklers  and  the  quackers — a  i/i'mt- 
ditmi  to  each ;  and  thus  shall  we  be 
enabled,  perhaps,  to  look  without 
any  very  painful  impatience  on  the 
pigeon-pie,  which  we  ventured  hesi- 
tatingly to  express  an  opinion  might 
be   postponed — though    from  that 
opinion  we  retain  liberty  to  diverge, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  apos- 
tasy, should  we  feel  reason  to  do  Ibo 
from  the  state  of  Parties.    There  is 
no  possibility  of  being  gluttonous  on 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain.    Tem- 
perance herself  tells  you  to  take  the 
full  length  of  your  tether — to  scorn 
knife  and  fork,  and  draw  the  spawl 
of  the  how-towdy  through  the  shiver- 
de-freeze  of  your  tusks.  That  ton^e 
might  have  been  larger,  we  think, 
Jonathan,  without  incommoding  the 
mouth  of  the  Stot    The  fourth  part 
of  a  tongue  has  an  insignificant  look ; 
—aye — ^that's  right — we  prefer  the 
root  to  the  tip.    Why,  it  tastes  like 
ham  !   It  is  ham !    You  have  given 
us  ham,  Jonathan — but  we  pardon 
the  mistake— for  now  that  the  sur- 
prise has  subsided,  be  the  ham  West- 
moreland or  Westphalian,  a  richer 
never  bore  bristle  since  the  progeni- 
tor of  all  porkers  descended  from 
the  Ark. 

The  silence — the  stillness — ^is  sub- 
lime I  Broken  but  by  the  music  and 
the  motion  of  our  jaws.  Yet  they 
too,  at  intervals,  rest ;  shut — or  wide 
open  for  a  few  moments,  as  our  eyes, 
spiritually  withdrawn  from  that ''ma- 
terial breakfast,"  wander  round  the 
visionary  horizon,  or  survey  steadily 
the  lovely  landscape,  to  return  with 
keener  animation  to  the  evanescent 
scenery  immediately  under  our  nose. 
Evanescent  I— for  tongue  and  to  wdies, 
ham  and  ducks,  have  disappeared ! 
The  fillet  is  fast  going  the  way  of  all 
flesh ;  and  under  a  fortunate  star 
indeed  must  that  pigeon-pie  have 
been  baked,  if  it  escape  this  massacre 
of  the  Innocents. 

Tin-lined  is  the  leathern  belt  round 
t\ie  &\ionV^«t«  o^  ^Qin^xJQAsv- v^<l'\&A 
fflteA  Nntfti  ^%X«t  itwi  ^i\«  «^\i%\si 
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that  old  alftte^qunrry — and  here  is  a 
«  horn  full  af  the  cold  north."  The 
Gogniac  ^tames  without  killing  i1>— > 
miraculous  mixture  of  Frost  and 
Fire !  And  here  goes  tjie  flash  of  pre- 
servation into  our  vitals  to  a  sentiment 
that  can  be  understood  but  on  the 
mountain-top,  The  Cause  of  Liberty 
—a//  OVER  THE  World. 

We  are  all  intoxicated — but  not 
with  brandy — for  each  took  but  one 

eof  unchristened  Cogniac  and  a 
I  of  the  baptized ;  we  are  divine- 
ly drunk  with  ether — not  the  etlier 
purchased  from  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
but  the  ether  given  gratis  by  Apollo 
-^the  Sun-Grod — to  all  who  visit  his 
palace  in  the  r^ions  of  Morn. 

Down  the  stone-strewn  greensward 
we  dancingly  go,  and  like  red-deer 
bound  over  rocks.  The  proper  place 
for  a  guide  is  in  the  rear ;  and  Jona- 
than lollows  astonished,  with  the  Re- 
mains.   We  are  again  at  Levers  Wa- 
ter before  any  oi  us  has  said  Jack 
Robinson-— no  need  of  scaling  lad- 
ders in  descending  precipices — but 
that  our  beards  are  only  about  an 
inch  long — and  none  of  us  by  possi- 
bility can  have  horns — the  sheep 
might  suppose  us  goats.    But  here 
let  us  pause.    How  magnificent  in 
full  view  the  rocks  called  Dove  Crag 
rising  above  Groat's-Tam !  and  how 
beautiful  the  wavy  windings  up  the 
breast  of  Walna  Scar  !   We  have 
gloriously   enjoyed  the    mom — it 
wants  centuries  yet  of  meridian — 
let  us  not  ''  lose  and  neglect  the 
creeping  hours  of  time,"  in  pottering 
about  on  a  level  with  the  silly  sea — 
but  let's  up  to  the  above  Goat's  Tarn 
— ^to  Seathwaite  Tarn  too,  over 
Walna  Scar — ^and  then  down  to  the 
chapel,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  stream 
that  DuDDON*  is,  to  which  *^  the  Bard" 
has  addressed  an  eulogistic  Libel  of 
Sonnets. 

Jonathan  never  was  at  Goat's  Wa^ 
ter,  but  Christopher  has  many  a  time; 
and  this  is  its  rivulet.  The  last  as- 
cent to  it  is  very  steep ;  but  our  lungs 
laugh  now  at  all  difficulties — and  we 
are  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  Tarn.  In 
sunshine  such  as  this,  'tis  a  sweet 
spot — nay,  one  might  almost,  without 
offence  to  the  genius  loci,  call  it  pret- 
ty—" sweetly  putta  I"  Ti-ue,  that  the 
margin  on  the  east  is  a  rude  assem- 
blage of  stones — and  that  on  the  op- 
posite side  the  towermg  rocks  are 
hushed  in  a  Bort  of  '^grim  repose." 


But  then  the  water  is  dear  as  a  well 
—-and  that  knoll  of  birches  is  admi- 
ring itself  in  the  mirror.  There  are 
some  sheep  and  lambs — and  yonder 
a  "  bit  birdie"  is  hopping  from  spray 
to  spray,  who  could  sing  if  he  chose 
—but  he  has  manifestly  got  us  in  his 
eye,  and,  laying  his  head  on  his  shoul- 
der, gives  us  a  sly  glance  as  if  he  was 
quizzing  the  whole  party.  Last  time 
we  stood  here — ^facmg  these  cliflfe — 
some  dozen  years  ago— how  they 
frowned  by  glimpses  through  the 
driving  rack  I  The  tarn  itself  was 
pitch,  which  grew  blacker  still  on 
tempest-stricken  spots — while  now 
and  then  a  wave  gave  a  wallop  like 
an  animal,  and  broke  in  brown  foam, 
with  a  savage  murmur.  There  was 
a  continual  nissing  somewhere — and 
as  for  croaking,  we  could  have  be- 
lieved that  some  old  raven  had  esta- 
blished a  croaking-school  up  among 
the  hidden  cliffs,  and  that  he  and  his 
pupils  were  trying  to  sing  psalms — 
probably  to  a  dead  horse.  We  declare 
there  is  ouq  of  the  devils  tugging  at 
something  on  a  ledge  at  the  mouth 
of  that  fissure  !  He  views  us — but 
he  won't  budge.  A  gruff  old  tyke, 
with  a  bill,  no  doubt,  like  a  weaver's 
shuttle.    And  see — a  fox. 

We  are  on  our  way,  you  know,  to 
Seathwaite.    From  Couiston  Water- 
head,  our  pleasant  inn,  there  are  three 
ways  to  that  vale — one  by  Broughton 
for  all  manner  of  carriages — and  a 
noble  one  it  is,  leading  over  elevated 
ground,  and  commanding  a  view  of 
the  river  Duddon,  at  high  water  it- 
self a  lake,  "  having  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  lands  of  Lancashire  and 
Cumberland  stretching  away  from 
its  margin.    In  this  extensive  view, 
the  face  of  nature  is  displayed  in  a 
wonderful  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
wooded   grounds,   and    buildings  ; 
amongst  the  latter,  Broughton  Tower, 
seated  on  the  crown  of  a  hill,  rising 
elegantly  from  the  valley,  is  an  object 
of  extraordinary  interest.    Fertility 
on  each  side  is  gi'adually  diminished, 
and  lost  in  the  superior  heights  of 
Blackcoomb  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
high  lands  between  Kirkby  and  Ul- 
vorstone.    The  road  from  Broughton 
to  Seathwaite  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Duddon,  and  on  its  Lancashire  side 
it  is  of  various  elevations.   The  river 
is  an  amusinff  comDanlovL^  Q\^ft  ^^>k^ 
brawWng  wA  \xi\iS;^\\\v%  ww  yw^^ 
prec\p\ee»,  xwoAX  ^<6  ^x»M^  ^^"^^ 
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becomes  again  calm  by  arriying  at  a 
amoother  and  less  precipitous  bed ; 
but  its  course  is  soon  again  ruffled, 
and  the  current  thrown  into  every 
variety  of  form  which  the  rocky 
channel  of  a  river  can  give  to  water." 
So  far  Green,  whose  eye  was  ever 
that  of  a  painter.  The  middle  way 
deviates  on  the  right  about  four 
miles  from  Broughton,  and  leads 
to  Seathwaite  over  some  fine  hilly 
ground  from  Broughton  Mills.  The 
most  laborious  way  of  the  three  is 
over  Walna  Scar — the  way  of  the 

E resent  heroes.  A  fourth  is  up  Til- 
erthwaite,  over  Wrynose,  and  so 
down  Duddon,  from  near  its  source. 
All  are  good — ^but  ours  is  the  best — 
and  there  are  few  grander  walks  in 
the  North  of  England.  What  is  the 
name  of  that  giant  ?  Blakerigg.  He 
seems  to  have  drawn  himself  up  to 
his  full  altitude  to  oppose  our  pro- 

?'ess-~but  we  must  turn  his  flank, 
et  his  forehead  is  mild  and  placid — 
smooth,  seemingly,  as  thatof  a  small 

Eastoral  hill.  But  what  a  burly  body 
ath  the  old  chieftain^  surnamed 
Ironsides  I  Such  ribs  I  a  park  of  ar- 
tillery would  in  vain  batter  in  breach 
there — 'twould  scarcely  smite  off  a 
splinter.  In  what  sort  of  scenery 
does  he  set  his  feet  ?  By  and  by  you 
shall  see — between  him  and  us  there 
is  a  wide  and  a  deep  abyss.  We 
have  reached  the  summit  of  this  long 
ascent,  and  you  behold  Blakerigg  in 
all  his  majesty — a  foreground  to 
Scafell  and  its  Pikes,  the  highest 
land  in  England,  softened  by  some 
leagues  distance,  and  belonging  to 
another  region — another  province-— 
another  kingdom — another  world  of 
the  sublime.  For  the  intercepting 
sky  sometimes  divides  the  great  ob- 
jects of  nature  in  a  mountainous 
country,  into  districts  so  distinct, 
that  they  lie  without  confusion  be- 
fore Imagination's  eyes,  while  of  each 
some  mighty  creature  seems  to  be 
by  right  divine  the  monarch,  and  to 
bear  sway  in  calm  or  tempest.  Let 
us  descend  into  the  gulf  profound, 
till  we  touch  the  foot  of  Blakerigg, 
and  then  shall  we  skirt  his  king- 
ship all  the  viray  to  the  head  of  Sea- 
thwaite Tarn. 

We  are  now  in  a  lonesome  region 

—nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  much 

better  place  for  a  murder. 

But  Jo  I  the  Tarn.    What  should 

jroa  c$U  ita  cbBrwiter  t  Wky,  eucli  a 


day  as  tiiis  disturbs  by  delight^  a&d 
confounds  all  distinction  betweeft 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  These 
rocky  knolls  towards  the  foot  of  the 
Tarn,  we  should  say  are  exquisitely 
picturesaue;  and  nothing  can  be 
supposed  more  unassuming  than 
their  quietude,  which  is  deepened 
by  the  repose  of  that  distant  height 
beyond— can  it  be  Blackcoomb  ?  And 
then  how  prettily  rise  out  of  the 
Tarn,  on  the  farthest  side»  those  lit- 
tle islands,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
first  range  of  rocks  that  may  be  safe- 
ly called  majestic;  while  the  second 
-—as  slowly  your  eyes  are  venturing 
up  the  prodigious  terraces— justify 
the  ejaculation — magnificent ! 

Let's  strip,  and  have  a  swim. 
'Tis  all  nonsense  about  danger  in 
"  dookin' "  when  you  are  hot.  Be- 
sides we  are  not  hot;  for,  in  disappa- 
relling,  the  balmy  breezes  have  alrea- 
dy fanned  our  bosoms,  till  we  are  cool 
as  leeks.  Saw  you  ever  my  Lord 
Arthur  Somerset  ?    Here  he  goes. 

No  bottom  here,  gents.  Where 
the  devil  ai-e  you  ?  All  gone !  You 
have  taken  advantage  of  our  absence 
down  below  for  a  few  miiiutes,  and 
descended  to  Seathwaite.  Well,  we 
cannot  call  that  handsome  behaviour 
any  how;  and  trust  you  will  lose 
your  way  in  the  wilderness,  and  find 
yourselves  among  the  quagmires  of 
the  Black  Witch.  Whew  I  are  you 
there,  ye  water-serpents,  snoring 
with  your  noses  towards  Ill-Crag ! 
Save  us— save  us — save  us!  The 
cramp — the  cramp — the  cramp  ! 

Gentlemen,  we  confess  that  was 
an  indifferent  joke — and  we  return 
you  our  best  thanks  for  your  alert- 
ness in  diving  to  '*  pull  up  drowned 
Honour  by  the  locks."  But  you 
seem  flustered;  so  let  us  land  and 
r]g--Mercy  on  us,  what  hulks  I 

Now  for  the  Pigeon-Pie.  Give  us 
the  crown  of  crust.  Behold  with 
what  dignity  we  devour  the  diadem  I 
A  queer  pigeon  this  as  one  may  see 
on  a  summer's  day — as  flat's  a  pan- 
cake. Ho !  ho  I  a  beefsteak  we  per- 
ceive—about the  breadth  of  our  palm 
—let  us  begin  by  biting  off"  the  fin- 
ders—and  the  thumb.  Spicy  I  But, 
friends,  we  must  beware  of  dining ; 
let  us  remember  this  is  but  a  lunch. 
And  a  lunch,  recollect,  is  but  a  whet 
TJiey  must  be  cushats — they  muit 
be  cu«V\a.\%  \  «xvd  i\qw  let  ua  fimtb  the 
fiaak. 
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We  smell  Seathwaite.  Below  that 
aerial  blue  it  lies — and  were  this  the 
Sabbath,  we  might  hear — Fine-ears 
as  we  are  for  all  words  of  peace— the 
belfry  of  the  old  church-tower.   We 
are  about  to  descend  into  the  vale  by 
the  access  beloved  by  nature's  bard. 
Here  is  volume  fourth  of  Words- 
worth— and  since  Jonathan  declines 
**  readia'  oop,"  we  shall  give  the  pas- 
sage the  benefit  of  our  sUver  speech. 
*'  After  all,  the  traveller  would  be 
most  gratified  who  should  approach 
this  beautiful  stream,  neither  at  its 
source,  as  is  done  in  the  sonnets,  nor 
from  Its  termination ;  but  from  Co- 
niBton  over  Walna  Scar;  first  de- 
scending into  a  little  circular  valley, 
a  collateral  compartment  of  the  long 
winding  vale  through  which  flows 
the  Duddon.    This  recess,  towards 
the  close  of  September,  when  tlie 
after-grass  of  tlie  meadows  is  still  of 
afresh  green,  with  the  leaves  of  many 
of  the  trees  faded,  but  perhaps  none 
fallen^  is  truly  enchanting.  At  a  point 
elevated  enough  to  shew  the  various 
objects  in  the  valley,  and  not  so  high 
as  to  diminish  their  importance,  the 
stranger  will  instinctively  halt.    On 
the  H>reground,  a  little  below  tlie 
most  favourable  station,  a  rude  foot- 
bridge is  thrown  over  the  bed  of  the 
noisy  brook  foaming  by  the  wayside. 
Basset  and  craggy  hills,  of  bold  and 
varied  outline,  surround  the  level  val- 
ley, which  is  besprinkled  witli  grey 
rocks  plumed  with  birch-trees.  A  few 
homesteads  are  interspersed,  in  some 
places  peeping  out  from  among  the 
rocks  like  hermitages,  whose  site  has 
been  chosen  for  the  benefit  of  sun- 
shine as  well  as  shelter ;  in  other  in- 
stances, the  dwelling-house,    barn, 
and  byre,  compose  together  a  cruci- 
form structure,  whicli,  with  its  em- 
bowering trees,  and  the  ivy  clothing 
part  of  the  walls  and  roof  like  a 
neece,  call  to  miud  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  abbey.   Time,  in  most  cases, 
and  nature  every  where,  have  given 
a  sanctity  to  the  humble  works  of 
man,  that  are  scattered  over  this 
peaceful  retirement.     Hence  a  har- 
mony of  tone  and  colour,  a  perfection 
and  consummation  of  beauty,  which 
would  have  been  marred  had  aim  or 
purpose  interfered  with  the  course 
of  convenience,  utility,  or  necessity. 
This  unvitiatcd  region  stands  in  no 
need  of  the  veil  of  twilight  to  soften 
or  disguise  Its  features.  As  it  glistens 


in  the  morning  sunshine,  it  would 
fill  the  spectator's  heai't  with  glad- 
someness.  Looking  from  our  chosen 
station,  he  would  teel  an  impatience 
to  rove  among  its  pathways,  to  be 
greeted  by  the  milkmaid,  to  wander 
from  house  to   house,  exchanging 
'  good-morrows'  as  he  passed  the 
open  doors;  but,  at  evening,  when 
the  sun  is  set,  and  a  pearly  light 
gleams  from  the  western  quarter  of 
the  sky,  with  an  answering  light  from 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  meadows ; 
when  the  trees  are  dusky,  but  each 
kind  still  distinguishable ;  when  the 
cool  air  has  condensed  the  blue  smoke 
rising  from  Uie  cottage-chimneys; 
when  the  dark  mossy  stones  seem  to 
sleep  in   tlie  bed  of  the  foaming 
brook ;  thetiy  he  would  be  unwilling 
to  move  forward,  not  less  from  a 
reluctance  to  relinquish  what  he  be- 
holds, than  from  an  apprehension 
of  disturbing,  by  his  approach,  the 
quietness    bene'atli    him.      Issuing 
from  the  plain  of  this  valley,  the 
brook  descends  in  a  rapid  torrent, 
])a8sing  by  the  churchyard  of  Sea^ 
thwaite.    The  traveller  is  thus  con- 
ducted at  once  into  the  midst  of  the 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  sonnets  from  the 
14th  to  the  20th  inclusive.  From  the 
point  wliere  the  Seathwaite  Brook 
joins  the  Duddon,  is  a  view  upwards, 
into  the  pass  througii  which  the  river 
makes  its  way  into  the  plain  of  Don- 
nerdale.  Tlie  perpendicular  rock  on 
the  right  bears  the  ancient  British 
name  of  Thk  Pen  ;  tlie  one  ojpposite 
is  called  Wallow-harrow  Crag,  a 
name  that  occurs  in  several  places  to 
designate  rocks  of  the  same  charac- 
ter.   The  chaotic  aspect  of  the  scene 
is  well  marked  by  tlic  expression  of 
a  stranger,  who  strolled  out  while 
dinner  was  preparing,  and  at  his  re- 
turn, being  asked  by  his  host, '  What 
way  he  had  been  wandering?'    re- 
plied, *  As  far  as  it  is  finished  / '  " 

But  before  indulging  our  own  eyes 
with  the  Duddon,  let  ua,  in  view  of 
the  very  scene  thus  beautifully  paint- 
ed in  "  Prose,  by  a  Poet,"  look  at 
its  spirit  as  it  haunts  these  Sonnets. 
Theseries— thirty-four— we  are  told, 
was  the  giowth  of  many  years.  Mr 
Wordsworth  says,  he  had  proceed- 
ed Insensibly  in  their  composition, 
"  without  perceiving  that  he  was 
trespassing  u^on  ^quiA  "^t^^^ka^ 
pieo— at  least  at /at  a»v(aw*vm>»«ix 


ItTunlpoMyto  iM  eaUtl^d    and  would  Milject  ut  to  '  ^ 


'  '^fae  Broolr/  of  wliteh  he  has  gtvHBn  tion  for  0«r^  artWo 

^  a  ricefeek  in  a  recent  publication.  Were  this  principle  of  appropiiallan 

'But  a  piDtieulaf  sabjeiet  cannot^  I  and  exclusjloii  once  admitted«.whji 

■'fliink/nraeh  interfere  with  a  geawal  an  indolent  or  dreaming  tn'aii  9JlfP' 

^  oner' ami  I  hare  been  further  Icept  nius  might  put  an  end  to  poe&y, 

from  encroaching  upoti  any  right  Mr  by  imagining  all  kindi  of  anljlBctoii 

^^oleridge  may  still  wish  to  exercise,  and  annually  publishkig  a  list  wMdi 

by  l!ie  restriction  which  the  frame  nobody  else  was  to  mcK^dle  with>^•n 

'  of  the  Sonnet  imposed  upon  me^  pain  of  death.     Such  tyrtinBtr  fiir 

narrowing  unavoidably  the  range  of  transcends  even  oar  ultra^Torynni— 

thought,  and  precluding,  though  not  And  we  hereby  declare  all  the  Tills, 

without  its  ac^aatages,  many  graces  rimlets,  brooks,  streams^  uid  rirars 

to  which  a  freer  movement  or  verse  on  the  globe,  free  to  all  the  poets 

would  natundly  have  led.  and  poetasters  on  its  surfiiu^  or  in 

*' May  I  not  venture,  then,  to  hope,  its  boweh. 

that,  instead  of  being  a  hinderance.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  at-  all 

by  anticipation  of  any  part  of  the  oririnal^-nothing  daring.— in  ooan- 

subject,  these  Sonnets  may  remind  posmg  a  series  of  sonnets  on  the  Rl- 

Mr  Coleridge  of  his  own  more  com-  ver  Duddon.   Many  a  river  has  l>een 

prehensive  design,  and  induce  him  celebrated  in  song— and  tiiere  are 

to  fulfil  it  ?-*There  is  a  sympathy  in  poems  in  almost  alUanguages,  on  par- 

streams^'  one  calleth  to  another;*  ticular  rivers.  The  difficulty,  indeed, 

and  I  would  gladly  believe,  that  of  singing  of  a  stream  from  source 

*  The  Brook'  wnl,  erelong,  murmur  to  sea,  in  one  continuous  strain,  is 

in  concert  with  ^  The  Duddon.'  But,  considerable;  and  Mr  Woidsworth 

asking  pardon  for  this  fancy,  I  need  has  given  it  the  go-by,  in  a  series  of 

.  not  scruple  to  say,  that  those  verses  sonnets.  This  he  states — ^but  he  puts 
must  inaeed  be  ill-fated  which  can  it  on  strange  grounds.  '*  I  have  been 
enter  upon  such  pleasant  walks  of  farther  kept  from  encroaching  on  any 
nature,  without  receiving  and  giving  right  Mr  C,  may  etill  wish  to  flayer- 
inspiration.  The  power  of  waters  cisey  (poo !)  by  the  restriction  which 
over  the  minds  of  Poets  has  been  the  frame  or  the  Sonnet  imposed 
acknowledged  from  the  earliest  ages ;  upon  me,  narrowing  unavoidabJy  the 
— through  the  *  Flumina  amem  syl-  range  of  thought,  and  precluding, 
vasque  mglorius'  of  Virgil,  down  to  though  not  wiUiout  its  advantages, 
the  sublime  aposti'ophe  to  the  great  many  graces  to  which  a  freer  move- 
rivers  of  the  earth,  by  Armstrong,  ment  of  verse  would  naturally  have 
and  the  simple  ejaculation  of  Bums,  led."  Fudge ! 
fchosen,  if  I  recollect  right,  by  Mr  But  some  hundreds  of  fine  son- 
Coleridge,  as  a  motto  for  his  embryo  nets  have  been  distilled  from  the 
'  Brook/)  pen  of  Mr  Wordsworth ;  and  had  he 

'  The  Muse  nae  Poet  ever  fand  her,  ^^li''^  M^^                              'ST 

TiU  by  himaeU  he  learuM  to  wande;,  PP^'Sir"^^^.  TX}""^  ^♦T   ^T 

Adown  «nne  trotting  burn's  meander,  ff^"^',  ^^"^f  ^^  *5«  "?«*  ^«*"^»- 

And  na'  think  lamr^'  '"^  S*"®  ^  ^®  ^^"»^  ^°  **>'8  series— 

perfect  gems. 
This  reminds  us  of  tlie  titl  e  of  one  of 
Shakspcare's  plays— Much  ado  about  "^  ^^^  *•»«  bhth-place  of  a  native 
Nothing.  Mr  Coleridge  is  an  original  stream," 
Poet;  but  there  is  nothing  original  is  a  simple  lino  in  the  first  sonnet- 
in  the  idea  of  "  a  Rural  Poem,  to  be    and  Uieae  conclude  the  last 

entitled  the  Brook;"  and  if  there  «  a.,^^«»„„*u„"p^*  «i«  ik       .        , 

were,  it  would  be  hard  to  deter  all  ^""^'Z^i^I         cloud- bom  stream  ! 

other    Poets    from    writing    about  The  sweets  of  earth  contentedly  resigned, 

brooks,  and  should  they   do  so,  to  And  each  tumultuous  .vorlcing  left  be- 

punish  them  as   trespassers  ^  on  ]|i,)(] 

ground pre-occupied" byUie Ancient  At  seemly  distance,  to  advance  like  thee, 

Manner^  **at  least  as  fitr  as  inten-  Prepared,  in  ^leace  of  heart,  in  calm  of 

Hon  Tireht,  more  ttattr-lireiity  years  nAn^ 

Vo/'   TId9  wqM  be  cwxytog  com-  /lu4  lwi^  tft  tto*n  i«>aftok  «mcu\V)  vr 


Otkhpker  ai  ike  Xolo.    FUfkiKnf. 


WlMt  «  tedoi  ckatle  tad 
,  fanbaa  witii  ketntf  the  stnlM  of 
•SMHte  Ihftt  llMt  befeireea  thoM  open- 
iMg and condiidittg  words!  The  river 
•liews 

**  TIm  Image  of  «  poet*f  hetrt, 

Row  calm,  how  tranquil,  how  serene !" 

Bat  let  us  have  the  courte  of  the 
Doddon  givea*  in  the  first  place,  in 
Green's  plain  but  picturesque  prose. 
**  The  Duddon  is  a  fine  river,  and  its 
feeders  flow  precipitously  in  their 
descent  to  the  valley.  It  rises  at  the 
Three  County  Stones  on  Wrynose, 
from  which  place  to  its  junction  with 
the  Irish  Sea,  it  separates  the  coun- 
ties of  Cumberland  and  Lancashire. 
Mosedale,  which  is  in  Cumberland, 
thouffh  appearing  the  highest  part  of 
StttCwaite,  is,  from  its  head  down  to 
Cockly-tieck,  a  tame  unmeaning  val- 
ley, and  would  be  wholly  void  of 
interest,  were  it  not  for  the  grand 
nountuns  of  Eskdale,  which  are 
seen  over  its  northern  extremity; 
but  from  Cockly-beck  by  Black 
Hall  to  Goldrill  Crag,  which  is  about 
two  miles,  the  scenery  improves  at 
every  step ;  but  not  the  river,  which, 
though  occasionally  pretty,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  tamely  featured  and  lazy. 
At  Goldrill  Cra^,  it  brightens  into 
agitaUon,  and,  after  various  changes, 
becomes  at  Wallow-barrow  Crag  one 
■cene  of  rude  commotion,  forming 
in  its  course  a  succession,  not  or 
high,  but  finely  formed  waterfalls. 
But  these  furious  waters  suddenly 
alumbering,  become  entranced,  dis- 
playing little  signs  of  life  along  the 
pleasant  plains  of  Donnerdale.  At 
iJlpha  Bridge  suspended  animation 
is  again  succeeded  by  the  clamorous 
war  of  stones  and  waters,  which  as- 
sail the  ear  of  the  traveUer  all  the 
way  to  Duddon  Bridge.  From  that 
place  to  the  sea  it  passes  on  in  an 
uninterrupted  and  harmonious  calm- 
ness." 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  that-* 
except,  perhaps,  some  of  Green's 
etdiings,  which  you  may  purchase 
almost  paper-cheap  from  his  excel- 
lent widower  daughter  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion either  at  AmMeside  or  Keswick. 
We  remember  an  exquisite  one  up 
the  river  with  Wallow-barrow  Crag 
— and  another,  not  less  so,  down  the 
river  with  Goldrill  Crag.  Here  they 
are  in  words.  **  The  river  at  Wallow- 
barrow  la  opposed  to  many  rude  im- 
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pediments,  which  are  ezUbited  in 
an  elegant  diversity  of  rocka  and 
■tones,  s<«ie  of  them  of  consideraUe 
magnitude,  and  all  peculiarly  and 
hamuly  adapted  as  accompaniments 
to  uie  many-shaped  wateralls^  iia- 
]^yed  in  the  short  space  of  little 
more  than  half  a  mile.  From  this 
desirable  bottom,  the  rocks  on  both 
sides  ascend  in  indiWdual  wildness, 
and  a  beautifully  undulating  assem- 
blage, to  a  good  height;  w<Md  is  not 
here  in  profusion,  but  it  occasionally 
appears  in  picturesque  association 
with  the  rods  and  waters.  A  well- 
formed  mountain  terminates  this 
craggy  vista,  by  which  the  whole  is 
rendered  additionally  interesting." 
Of  the  view  down  the  river,  again, 
with  Goldrill  Crag,  Green  says — '^  It 
is  a  beautiful  scene,  and  different  in 
its  character  to  any  other  al>out  the 
Lakes ;  the  rocks  are  elegant,  and 
the  trees  spring  from  their  fissures 
in  picturesque  variety.  The  second 
distance  is  composed  of  rocks,  with 
soft  turf  and  trees  delightfully  scat- 
tered over  its  surface;  these  rocks 
have  the  appearance  of  rising  ground 
considerablv  lower  than  Uie  level  of 
the  waters  in  sight,  which  is  proved 
by  the  noise  produced  after  leaving 
their  peacetul  solitudes  above. 
Green  goes  on  describing  away,  with 
pen  as  with  pencil,  the  vaJe  which  was 
tibe  darling  of  bis  honest  heart  He 
tells  us  truly,  that  perhaps  the  finest 
part  of  this  vale  is  between  Sea- 
thwaite  Chapel  and  Goldrill  Crag— - 
about  two  miles ;  that  from  Gol(&ill 
Crag  to  Cockly-beck  —  about  two 
miles — tlie  beauties  diminish  every 
step  you  take  nortliward ;  and  that 
from  Cockly-beck  to  the  county- 
stones  all  is  insipid.  How  fondly  he 
speaks  of  the  cottages !  Especially 
of  Throng,  the  hereditary  property 
of  the  Dawsons,  where  never  stran- 

?^er  found  a  scanty  board.  How  af- 
ectionately  of  the  trees  !  Almost 
every  sort  of  tree,  savs  he,  is  fine 
when  aged,  even  tiie  larch,  and  all 
the  species  of  Uie  fir.  In  Seathwaite, 
he  adds,  untutored  nature  seems  to 
have  held  her  dominion  with  a  sway 
more  absolute  than  in  any  other  dale 
in  the  country ;  exotics  have  been 
sparingly  introduced;  and  though 
tnere  is  rather  a  want  than  a  redun^ 
dancy  of  wood,  the  valley  is  better 
without  them.   ¥iwei  i^\&»iX  «^«rt 


npMdag  ot  Throagt  under  the  tha-  piece,  Eiinerdele-dakp,  Wasiaftle^  «icl'< 

Sow  4ti  ito  wood-covered  hill,)  rOckf  Eikdale,  excel  all  othen  in  the  tmm^ 

knolto  of  various  eleratioo,  graced  try.    So  far  Greeii--aiid  kind,  eouv^ 

with  the   na^TO  l^eaoties  of    the  teous,   ingenioua,  and  enthaaieetic 

country,  oak,  ash,  and  birch,  riae  spirit,  farewell !  _ 

sweetly  from  the  lower  grounds;  and        Let  us  turn  now,  after  no  mmf* 

over  them,  in  many  wavmg  winddngs,  lightfiil  delay,  to  Wordsworth.     In 
the  craggy  mountains  swell  upon  the    the  second  sonnet,  he  saya  of  the  Bk^ 

eye  in  grand  sublimity.  Thepaasion-  yon/Duddon^ 

ihlttn-^ttTJiSdS^^  «ChiMrfilwci««dt!rmrtalh«iewy 

sively  saying  with  fine  feeling,  thatin     ^  ^         ^ 

r;^^±ar^Xr^^^     T».U««theh:SJaJof.beloftywaste.« 

melancholy  solemnity  j  and  tha^  utt*  md  in  the  fourth,  he  speaks,  we  may 

less  it  be  in  Eanerdale-dale,  in  none  gay,  of  the  Boj/  Duddon,  playfully 

more  than  in  Seathwatte.    Though  appearing  like 

the  Vales  of  Langdale  are  narrow, 

yet  they  possess  an  air  of  cheerful-  «.,  '  *  glistering  snake, 

ness,  probably  as  being  bounded  less     SJi'?^?''^  *?.i  •  *^**"' ',  '^^  "?*'"•' , 
stupendously  than  Seathwaite.     In     Thridding  with  smuoiii  lapse  the  rushes, 

diversifiedbeautytheynvalallothers,  jy^^/'^^y^^    U^i       ^^  ^    f^rny 
even    Borrowdale.      Yet    Borrow-  Jiake."        *"^''«»  ""**  "^         ' 

dale  to  its  beauty  adds  an  invariable 

Cdeur,  not  so  uniformly  seen  in  But  how  beautiful  is  the  lad  Duddon 

jdale.    Seathwaite  occasionally  now— ^a  stripling  on  the  verge  of  viri- 

exhibits  a  vastness  of  desolation,  ex-  lity — ^making  almost  a  prime  mur« 

ceeded  only  in  Ennerdale-dale ;  but  mur,  erelong  from  his  manfy  bosom 

in  magnificence  of  mountain-preci-  to  emit  a  full-grown  roar  ? 

"  Sole  listener,  Duddon !  to  the  breeze  that  played 
With  thy  clear  voice,  I  caught  the  fitful  sound 
Wafted  o'er  sullen  moss  and  craggy  mound. 
Unfruitful  solitudes,  that  seemed  to  upbraid 
The  sun  in  heaven  I — but  now  to  form  a  shade 
For  Thee,  green  alders  have  together  wound 
Their  foliage ;  ashes  flung  their  arms  around ; 
And  birch-trees  risen  in  silver  colonnade. 
And  thou  hast  also  tempted  here  to  rise, 
'Mid  sheltering  pines,  this  Cottage  rude  and  grey ; 
Whose  ruddy  children,  by  the  mother's  eyes 
Carelessly  watched,  sport  through  the  summer  day, 
Thy  pleased  associates : — flight  as  endless  May 
On  infant  bosoms  lonely  Nature  lies." 

Then  sings  the  Bard  of  old  remains  Invited,  forth  they  peepM  so  fair  to  view, 

of  hawthorn  bowers,  and  all  the  va-  All  kinds  alike  seem'd  favourites  of  hea- 
ried  sweets  of  the  Pastoral  Flora.  ^^^  •" 

Not  like  a  mere  botanist,  the  assassin  you  have  seen,  we  dare  say,  Step- 

of  the  Hortus Siccus— ^t  like  philo-  ping-stones  acrossa  stream,and  have 

sophical  and  religious  Bard  as  he  is,  gtepped  from  one  to  the  other  lightly 

with  whom  Poetry  is  Piety—and  the  ^^  clumsily,  as  it  may  have  happen- 

inspiration  breathed  from  things  of  ed,  without  any  other  thought  than 
earth  connects  them  all  with  heaven.  .  ^jj^t  they  were  useful,  and  saved  you 

tt  rru      ti      ij  xu    ^ 1. if  A\.  '   from  the  necessity  of  beinff  wet-shod. 

There  Moom'd  the  rtwwtory  of  the    ^^  ^.^^  j,^^^  njorebloctheads  than 

The  tpeJbllng'eye.brigl.t  .how-d  her    o^e  ask  the  meaning  of  those  often 
iapphire  blae,  quoted  lines  in  Peter  BeU— 

The  thyme  her  purple^  like  the  blnsk  of         "  A  pnmrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
evea;  A  ydhw  primrose  was  to  him, 


itduKjJd  be  aaythio^  more  toimy  peosite  face  wilt  pefiue  the  fint^ 

body ;  nor  of  Stepping-stones  can  and  with  sparkling  eyee  the  second 

they  fonnany  other  oinnion  as  to  the  of  these  sonneta^  entitled^*  Stipfinq* 

excellence,  than  whether  they  are  stoxss." 
sufficiently  dose,  and  not  ahoggljf. 

**  The  stru^lln^  rill  insensibly  is  grown 

Into  a  Brook  ofloud  and  stately  march. 

Crossed  ever  and  anon  by  plank  and  arch ; 

And,  for  like  use,  lo!  what  might  seem  a  zone 

Chosen  for  ornament;  stone  matched  with  stone 

In  studied  symmetry,  with  interspace 

For  the  clear  waters  to  pursue  their  race 

Without  restraint — How  swiftly  have  they  flown. 

Succeeding — still  succeeding  I  Here  the  Child 

Puts,  when  the  high-swoln  Flood  runs  fierce  and  wild, 

His  budding  courage  to  the  proof; — and  here 

Declining  Manhood  learns  to  note  the  sly 

And  sure  encroachments  of  infirmity. 

Thinking  how  fast  time  runs,  life's  end  how  near !" 

"  Not  so  that  Pair  whose  youthful  spirits  dance 
With  prompt  emotion,  urging  them  to  pass  % 
A  sweet  confusion  checks  the  Shepherd-lass ; 
Blushing  she  eyes  the  dizz^  flood  askance,—* 
To  stop  ashamed — too  timid  to  advance; 
She  ventures  once  again — another  pause  I 
His  outstretched  hand  He  tauntingly  withdraw9— 
She  sues  for  help  with  piteous  utterance ! 
Chidden  she  chides  agam;  the  thrilling  touch 
Both  feel  when  he  renews  the  wished-for  aid; 
Ah !  if  their  fluttering  hearts  should  stir  too  much* 
Should  beat  too  stronglv,  both  may  be  betrayed. 
The  frolic  Loves  who,  from  yon  high  rock,  see 
The  struggle,  clap  their  wings  for  victory  !'* 

The  Fairies  are  sometimes  seen  *'  Calm  abyssef  pure, 
yet  in  Seathwaite.    And  there  is  a  Bright  liquid  mansions,  fashioned  to  en- 
sonnet  on  the  Faery  Chasm— about  dure 

the  sky-blue  stone,  within  the  sun-  When  the  broad  oak  drops,  a  leafless  ske- 

less  cleft,  bearing  the  footmarks  of  leton, 

the  tiny  elves.    Fancy  thus  awaken-  And  the  solidities  of  mortal  pride, 

ed  will  not  be  soon  set  asleep;  and  '^'^^^  »»*  Towsr,  are  crumbled  into 

in  another  sonnet,  she  sees  ^'"*  •** 

«  Objects  immense  pourtray'd  in  minia.     ^ut  the  human  heart  of  the  poet 
''  ^^.g  *^         '  longs  agam  for  human  Me ;  and,re-as- 

Wild  shapei  for  many  a  strange  compa.     fending  from  those  sunless  chasms, 
rison  !*»  "®^  ^^w  he  smgs  the  •*  Open  Pro- 

spect/' 
Niagaras,  Alpine  passes,  and  abodes 

of  Naiads— 

"  Hail  to  the  fields — with  Dwellings  sprinkled  o'er, 
And  one  small  hamlet,  under  a  green  hill. 
Clustered  with  bam  and  bvre,  and  spouting  mill  I 
A  glance  suffices ; — should  we  wish  for  more. 
Gay  June  would  scorn  us ;  but  when  bleak  winds  roar 
Through  the  stiff  lance-like  shoots  of  pollard  ash. 
Dread  swell  of  sound!  loud  as  the  gusts  that  lash 
The  matted  forests  of  Ontario's  shore 
By  wasteful  steel  unsmitten,  then  would  I 
Turn  into  port, — and,  reckless  of  the  ^e, 
RecklesB  ofaxkgry  Duddon  sweeping  yY* 
l^iie  tlie  warm  nearth  exalts  the  mosiUm^^ 
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ttie  knerry  foitika  ^f  Donoerdale  I" 


I3«nei 


■  1      » ■  '^ ; ■ 


..■•■■■-•■■.■ 
f  -  ■  .  .  ■  . 

But  the  Duddon  Is  a  atnoige  Btraam ;  ■ «  tiiouaand  to  ODie.  y^u  don't  know 
and  should  you  happen  to  walk  half  •  him— so  sternly  is  ho  transfigured 
a  mile  by  his  side,  m  a  reverie,  on    from  a  sweet-singer  into  a  Boaner* 

x<co^iiig^  to  yourself  again  on  your    ges^  or  Son  of  Thunden . 

s&Mttfam  perhaps  from  Jerusalem,  'tis 


si!'-;.   ... 
.'?  ■  '-■■■" 

-  'i  • 
If  I  ■  ■ 


*  O  mountain  Stream  1  the  Shepherd  and  his  Cot 
Are  privileged  Inmates  of  deep  solitude  ; 
-Nor  would  the  nicest  Anchorite  exclude 
A  field  or  two  of  brighter  green,  or  plot 
Of  tiila|f&>ground,  that  seemeth  like  a  spot 
Of  stationary  sunshine  :•— -thou  hast  viewed 
These  only,  Duddon  1  with  their  paths  renewed 
By  fits  and  starts,  yet  this  contents  thee  not. 
Thee  hath  some  awful  spirit  impelled  to  leave. 
Utterly  to  desert,  the  haunts  of  men. 
Though  simple  thy  companions  were  and  few ; 
And  &ough  this  wilderness  a  passage  cleave 
Attended  but  by  thy  own  voice,  save  when 
The  Clouds  and  Fowls  of  the  air  thy  way  pursue !" 


>  .^.  But  if  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  Jona- 
r  JiiaiH-^we  shul  soon  have  **  read  oop'' 
:  the  whole  volume*   And  what  better 
night  we  do,  Idng  here,  all  four  of 
•us,  carelessly  diffuaed  on  the  green- 
sward* in  from  the- noisy  world,  en- 
^'^iFeloped  in  the  visions  of  a  great 
:■■  poers  soul  ?  This  is  the  way  to  Imow 
and  feel  the  spirit  of  this  lovely  and 


lonely,  of  this  barren  and  bounteous 
land,  where  desolation  lies  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  plenty,  and 
where  the  Hermit  might  find  a  se- 
cret cell  within  hearing  of  the  glad 
hum  of  life.  Let  us  recite  two  son- 
nets more — and  then  be  up  and  go- 
ing—away  to  the  objects  of  which 
the  Poet  sings — how  boliJy  I 


J;,.,. 
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SEATBWAITE  CHAPEL. 

"  Sacred  Religion, '  mother  of  form  and  feai*,' 
Dread  Arbitress  of  mutable  respect, 
New  rites  ordaining  when  the  old  are  wrecked. 
Or  cease  to  please  the  fickle  worshipper ; 
If  one  strong  wish  may  be  embosom*a  here. 
Mother  of  Love  I  for  this  deep  vale,  protect 
Truth's  holy  lamp,  piu-e  source  of  bright  efiect. 
Gifted  to  puige  the  vapoury  atmosphere 
That  seeks  to  stifle  it ; — as  m  those  days 
l^hen  this  low  Pile  a  Gospel  Teacher  knew. 
Whose  good  works  form'd  an  endless  retinue: 
Such  Priest  as  Chaucer  sang  in  fervent  lays ; 
Such  OS  the  heaveurtaught  skill  of  Herbert  drew ; 
And  tender  Goldsmith  crown'd  with  deathless  praise !" 

CLPHA  KIAK. 

<'  The  Khrk  oi  Ulpha  to  the  Pilgrim's  eye 
-Is  welcome  as  a  Star,  that  doth  present 
Its  shiniatf  forehead  through  the  peaceful  rent 
Of  a  black  oloud  dlffinsed  o'er  half  the  sky : 
Or  as  a  fruitful  paln^tree  towering  high 
O'er  the  paroh'a  waste  beside  an  Arab's  tent ; 
Or  the  indiBn  ]tf ee  whose  branches,  downward  bent, 
7M[to  vaot  agak)<a:lioiiadle88  canopy. 


ISA]  iHhiikJpier  ai  tke  JMu.  ^  mig^JF^t.  ott7 

Than  'mid  that  wAy^JwwAi^dCkurdijmd.  to  redUne/' 

From  pastoral  grareft  exttacting  thoughts  divine; 

Or  there  to  pace,  and  mark  the  Bummits  hoar 

Of  distant  moonlit  mountains  fiedatlr  shinoy  '  Tjjcf 

Sooth'd  by  the  unseen  River's  gentle  roar." 


Prevuling  poet  I  here,  among  the  prime,  was  with  thee   soAftojif 

eccnes  thou  hast  bo  finely  sung,  yore  in  thy  silran  solitadcql.-.  Jinch 

"  Fit  audience  find,  though  few."  changed— thou  seest— are  we— in 

Few,  indeed!  for  the  Three  have  S*^,."^  £«^  "^  'ST'^^  cbmged 

vanished;  and  in  Seathwaite  Tarn,  * h S^T".*Si^,2nK'' 

the  shadows  of  no  Christians  are  to  5^1?"  AlS!f  ^  ?-fiT!?  w!^^ 

be  seen  but  those  of  Christopher  SttP^I  ~  ^S^  rfi^lJS.^? 

and  Jonathan.    He  informs  us,  that  Si^^SiJT^L^  !i'^*^^T! 

ere  we  had  «  rpad  oon  taa  hnf  n'f  "  •'»®™"»  ™y«»  OTe»»  "no  nightsi    In* 

^e  ™ie89  m^eriC  fSess  "'^^  Seathwaite!  what  art  thou 

.fnfc^nt  f.,;;^!^^!^  ^!.^?„?^?'  but  an  assemblage  of  rocks,  stones, 

iinfeelmg,  unpnncipled,  and  unmi-  ^  ^   stumps,   and   trees  ?     Oto 

tiated  cubs  had  scampered  over  tiie  i^^tion  ™    mm   Surt    vivmed 

knowe,  and  have  probably  been  for  J^tZ!,^l,^,Z^    Sji  JHz^xJ^lIZZZ 

an  hour,  at  least,  fn  another  county  I  ">««  *°»»  V"?^-^  *«"f  becamest 

Yes,  JoMthan-you  say  right-thly  ''J[!SS^i^  vJl'K'^*^  "^f"?^ 

areto  be  pitied  f  but  /e  hive  rea/  SXiStJiS  o"n«3f £ 

presentment,  transcendentljr  returns 

"  The  harTcst  of  a  quiet  eje,  —-but  overspread  now^  and   Uiter- 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  its  oim  fused  with  a  profoondest  pathos  Aat 

he&Ttr  almost  subdues  the  glorj  of  nature 

Surely  the  winner  will  have  the  \^^  *¥  glimmer  of^the  ffrave^  ao- 

sense  to  order  dinner  at  the  Chapel  jemnizinff  life  by  drath,  and  subject- 

Alehouse.  ^"&  *«  ^?  P«8'  «»4  *®  ^^^^  P^ 

sent  to  the  mysterious  future^  till 

<' Wherever    God  erects  a  house   of  faith  flings  herself  humbly  at  Ae 

prayer,  feet  of  God. 

The  deril  always  builds  a  chapel  there."  And     thou,    too,    art    somewhat 

«  In  this"— quoth  Mr  Green,  who,  changed,  sweet  Seathwaite  I  Thou, 

you  know,  Jonathan,  was  the  most  ^^®»  *^  getting  old  I    But  with  thee, 

sober  and  industrious  of  God's  crea-  ««« *»  ^"*  a  change  into  «  beauty  stiU 

tures— "  Mr  Daniel  is  not  quite  cor-  ^^^  beauteous."    A  gradual  altera- 

rect;  such  houses,  particularly  in  twn,  dunng  all  the  while  of  our  long 

thinly  inhabited  countries,  are  abso-  absence,  has  been  silently   taking 

lutely  necessary  to  the  comforts  of  place  upon  the  character  of  thy  groves, 

distant  parishioners."    Now,  we  are  Glades  are  gone  like  overshadowed 

distant  parishioners ;  so  put  his  vo-  sun-spots.    We  see  rocky  pastures 

lume  into  the  haversack— and  the  where  then  the  coppice-wood  grew— 

«  Bard's"  we  return  to  our  bosom,  smooth  fields  of  barley-braird  that 

Now  let's  be  off.  ^^an  were  rocky  pastures.  We  miss 

Descent  may  be  adverse  to  young-  ^^a^  bright  blue  river*— heard  above 

er  knees— but  to  ours  it  is  natural;  the  Alder  Ford—where  hung  the  nest- 

and,  hiding  hazels;  we  hear,  not  see,  the 

Fairies' waterfalL  Pools  that  of  yore 

«  Smooth-sliding,  without  step/  gtiH  glept  in  branchy  twilight,  now 

down  the  sward,  we  feel  like  an  aged  «hine  in  day  and  picture- passing 

eagle  skimming  in  easy  undulations,  clouds.    Some  oaks  have  fallen  that 

ere  he  alights  to  fold  up  his  wings.  "hould  have  lived  for  ever;  and 

Sweet  Seathwaite  I  for,  spite  of  all  strange  confusion  fa  our  memory 

thy  sternness,  art  thou,  indeed,  moiM;  g^owa  from  the  w^e  of  these  be- 

sweet— may  we  believe  from  that  wiWermg  woods.  But  amidst  all  the 

sunny  smile  kindling  up  thy  gpoveis  chai^  of  unceasing  growth  and  un- 

into  greenness  that  obliterates  the  ceasing  dewy,  wou  art  the  same 

brown  of  thy  superincumbent  diffli  sweet^^Seafliwajte  Rtul— and  unai- 

— that  thou  rejoicest  to  see  again  tered  toceweittoWBfi^TfiftSigfiS^^ 

Hfo  Wanderer,  who,  in  life's  arSeati  ^®^  Ax«m  \q  fts|  ^^s^l^^W&swmsv 


ws 
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mountains  Atmf  the  peaceful  hea* 
Tens. 

The  wallet  is  empty  of  all  viands 
now— JonaUian — ^and  in  the  chapel 
alehouse  it  may  happen  that  the  sole 
facre  may  he  but  ham  and  eggs.  You 
see  this  crutch.  We  unscrew  the 
eross,  and  out  of  the  bole  emerges  i^ 
fishing-rod,  of  which  the  pieces  may 
be  put  up  so  as  to  suit  minnow, 
trout^  grilscy  or  fish.  Now  for  trout 
One  of  iSbe  seals  dangling  at  our 
watch-chain  is  a  reel.  'Tis  an  en- 
vmurittg  seal,  Jonathan— and  on  all 
our  loTe*letters  it  leaves  its  irresisti- 
ble impress.  A  silk  reel-line  you 
observe,  Jonathan,  and  gut  like  gos- 
Muner,  to  whose  invisibility  in  war 
ter  are  attached  the  murderous  mid- 
ges with  black  half-heckle  on  the 
yellow  bodies,  and  brown  mallard* 
wings,  adjusted  by  the  microscopic 

S*e  and  rairy  finger  of  Margaret— 
at  is,  Mrs  Widow  Phin.  Not  a 
breath  of  air — ^the  river  is  low — and 
bright  the  sun— nor  will  he  reach 
for  an  hour  to  come  those  castellated 
clouds.  But  let  us  lay  our  lures 
among  the  ludd  murmurs,  and  in  a 
minute  shall  you  see  the  silver-shi- 
ners in  various  sizes  dancing  on  the 
Savel  or  the  greensward,  up  from 
e  not  unsuccessful  imitation  of 
the  minnow  to  what  might  seem— ^ 
say,  may  be — the  salmon's  self. 

Aye — there  are  two  to  begin  with— 
one  at  the  tail-fly,  and  one  at  the  top- 
bobber.  We  always  angle  with  five 
books,  Jonathan,  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  when  to  garnish  the  erosser  we 
desire  some  i&y.  Why,  they  seem 
amoults !  How  can  that  be  in  the 
Dnddon  in  May  ?  Trouts.  But  bom 
and  bred  in  this  gravelly  shallow, 
their  scales  are  as  silver,  and  you 
almost  suppose  you  see  through 
them,  as  you  hold  up  their  twisting 
alipperiness  between  you  and  the 
sun.  Ha!  there's  a  two-year-old 
off-at-BCore,  as  if  on  a  half-mile  race 
with  a  swarm  of  subscribers.  But 
be  will  soon  lose  his  fastness,  Jona- 
tiian — and  we  have  him  hard  in  hand 
-~that  he  may  not  bolt  off  the  course 
in  among  those  birch-roots.  You 
see  that  small  circle  of  sand,  '*  sharp- 
ening its  mooned  horns" — thither 
shallwe  persuade  the  sumph  to  sail ; 
—Jonathan,  don't  you  almost  find 
Aim  already  wallopping  in  your  wal- 
JetP  nere  be  has  swum  himself 
Mdkare— «id  there^  like  a  sesTpent 


"v^SfSfi^^?  about.  Us  owa  mother 
would  not  know  him,  so  enshrouded 
is  he  in  sand.  That  comes  of  one's 
suffering  himself  to  be  led  by  the 
nose-— even  in  retirement— during 
these  troubled  times.  Yes,  Jonathan, 
about  a  pounder. 

You  seem  surprised,  Jonathan,  al 
our  incessant  sport.  "lis  the  tackle 
aa  much  as  the  touch.  In  such 
dear,  warm  water  as  this,  the  very 
sight  of  a  great,  big,  fat  fiy,  like  a 
drowned  bummer,  would  sicken  a 
trout — and  if  tied  to  the  end  of  a  ca^ 
ble,  four  horse-hairs  thick,  'twould 
frighten  a  pool  out  of  its  seven  senses. 
But  these  flies — scarcely  flies — ^these 
midges,  moving  like  motes  on  the 
water,  solicit  the  fishy  stomach 
with  almost  airy  allurement,  which 
the  largest  lobbers — as  you  see- 
even  when  lying  indolently  beneath 
the  bank,  retired  from  the  glare  of 
noon  that  stupifies  their  panting 
brethren  in  the  unprotected  chan- 
nel, have  not  the  philosophy  to  re- 
sist. They  sail  slowly  up  to  the  slow 
speck,  and  just  putting  out  ^eir 
tongues — so— lick  in  the  inextrica- 
ble barb.  It  gives  them  no  pain, 
Jonathan— >merely  a  puzzle ;  and  you 
may  well  think,  that,  for  a  while, 
they  can  with  difficulty  believe  ^eir 
eyes,  when  they  see,  by  the  receding 
stones,  that  they  are  journeying  to- 
wards ihe  opposite  '*  banks  and  braes 
o'  bonnie  Duddon,"  from  which,  al- 
most before  some  of  them  have  lei- 
sure to  distinguish  the  sward  from 
the  stream,  they  are  transferred  into 
thy  wallet,  Jonathan,  that  seems 
quick  with  child. 

You  think  we  have  killed  some^ 
where  from  ten  to  twelve  pound; 
and  such  slaughters-pretty  well  in  a 
sunbright  hour — will  suffice  to  eke 
out  the  ham  and  eggs  into  no  despi- 
cable dinner.  Bless  us — Seathwaite 
Chapel  I  and  there  are  our  friends 
sitting  with  the  landlord  in  the  honey- 
suckled  porch  of  the  alehouse,  each 
with  what  seems  a  jug  in  his  dexter 
hand.  The  scamps  I  that  would  not 
stay  for  the  sonnets,  though  recited 
by  an  angel's  tongue.  Alas  1  there  is 
little  love  of  poetry  left  in  this  low 
life  of  ourisj — so  now  for  the  Ham  and 

The  kitchen  clock  is  striking  six 
as  we  stoop  our  anointed  head  be- 
neidtlh.  ^^  i^aiu^KkQjl^^  ^^^x-^mf — 
lead  K\.  t&i.)  \A  ^  ««cn^BA>%^MBs^ai^  vox 


vatcfay  stioh  Is  tiie  sjmpathjbetween  of  poftched,  and  fhesd  bowh  of  boil^ 

the  worthies.    We  cheerfully  con-  ed?  Seldom  to  be  seen  such  a  Tei^ 

fess  that  we  have  occasionally  seen  pot.    But  for  the  atroop,  you  might 

a  clean  tablecloth  in  a  Scotch  small  mistake  it  for  a  Tureen.    Who  eT^r 

wayside  or  hedgerow  inn.  But  nine  peoted  to  see  you  here  ?   Yes^t  is 

hundred  and  ninety-nine  times  in  the  The  Round— towering  by  bimseilf 

thousand,  they  have  shewn  mustard,  on  that  chest  of  drawers.    No— not 

In  England,  again — the  dirty  is  sup-  by  himself— -beneath  his  shadow  re-- 

posed  to  be  as  one  to  a  million.  April  poses  an  unmistakeable  Brandy-bot- 

snows  are  tolerably  white,  and  so  are  tie ;  nor  will  the  froth  on  that  ale-iug 

April  clouds  and  April  lambs— but  melt,  till  into  it  Christopher  has  dip- 

they  are  grey  in  comparison  with  this  ped  his  Roman  proboscis, 

cloth   bleached   in   May   sun  and  'Tis  pleasing  tiius  to  compress  all 

shower,  whose  drapery  descends  in  the  meals  lliak  are  usually  scattered 

graceful  folds  from  this  Round  Table  over  the  day  into  One  mighty  ano- 

standing  as  firm  on  one  leg  as  if  nymous  meal,  in  matter  multiform, 

it  had  lour,  at  equal  distance  from  multifarious,  and  multitudinous,  as 

hearth  and  door,  bed  and  window,  in  spirit  the  myriad-minded  Shak- 

Such  bread  I  baked  of  finest  flour  speare.     Hark  I  how  deliciously 


for  the  nonce  in  a  pan-oven  that  rai-  lutes  our  ears  the  hissine,  and  the 
ses  the  light-brown  crust  almost  into  fizzing,  and  the  pabbling  of  the  great 
the  delicacy  of  the  coating  of  bride-  pan  in  which  the  basted  trouts  are 
cake,  while  close-grained  even  as  that  writhing  as  if  in  torments,  while  the 
**  mighty  magic,"  kythes,  as  you  break  ^dewife  herself,  though  she  has  had 
it,  the  crumbling  inconsisteney  of  the  ner  tea  and  toasl^  feels  herself  called 
fair  interior  I  Graceful  from  the  grid-  on  now,  as  she  values  her  temporal 
iron  that  crump  circle  of  oatmeal  and  eternal  welfare,  to  bring  house- 
wafers,  broad  as  the  bottom  of  a  bee-  hold  honour  and  conj  ugal  prme  to  the 
hive ;  and  what  honey-comb  I  The  aid  of  conscience  and  religion,  that 
scent  is  as  of  thyme,  and  by  some  con-  the  Christian  heroine  may  prove  vic- 
juration,  preserved  has  been  the  eel-  torious  over  the  temptation  of  the 
lular  framework  all  winter  through,  fish,  and  gain  an  immortal  conquest 
and  therein  lies  the  dewy  flower-dis-  over  the  savoury  sin  soliciting  her, 
tilment^  as  clear  as  when  the  trea^  as  Satan  did  Eve,  with  insidious 
sure  was  taken  at  harvest-close  from  whispers  from  the  heart  of  that  sedu- 
the  industrious  people,  who  in  a  mo-  cing  Fry  I  She  turns,  but  tastes  them 
ment  hushed  their  hum.  That  is  our  not — and  just  putting  the  fork  to 
pot  of  porridge;  and  oh!  it  is  exqui-  her  lips,  with  a  scientific  whatvmle 
site  when  supped  with  cream  I  Of  empties  the  great  pan  into  the  great 
all  liquid  lustres,  the  loveliest  sure  platter,  and  bearing  the  feast  at  arm's 
is  that  of  elder-flower  wine.  And  length  and  bosom-high,  makes  her 
delicately  blending  hospitality  with  entree  into  the  Parlour  like  a  Queen, 
the  welcome  due  to  all  who  peace-  Assuredly,nexttothesatisfaction- 
ably  enter  here,  the  Mistress  has  of  a  good  conscience  is  that  i^  a  well- 
placed  that  crystal  at  the  Elder's  el-  filled  stomach.  They  are  likewise 
bow,  saying,  with  a  smile,  that  **  qua-  kindred.  So  are  hunger  and  remorse, 
lity  have  commended  it,"  and  'tis  in  We  feel  now  that  we  have  well  per- 
truth  delightful  sma'  drink,  and  tastes  formed  our  part  in  life — and  are  will- 
racily  of  l£e  tree.  Aren't  these  pretty  ing  to  leave  the  world  to  write  our 
patterns  of  suns  and  sun-flowers,  stars  epitaph.  Seem  made  for  us,  as  if  the 
and  roses,impressed  on  the  glistening  carpenter  had  taken  our  measure, 
countenance  of  that  glorious  butter  ?  back  and  bottom  of  this  easiest  of  all 
Tin  now  never  saw  we  yellow.  Put  a  easy-chairs.  Yet  we  see  from  these 
spoon  into  that  cream — it  stands  for  quaintly  carved  numerals  'tis  a  hun- 
a  few  moments  straight — and  then  dred  years  old.  Contemporary  with 
slowly  declining,  leans  on  the  edge  it  all  the  rest  of  the  oaken  furniture ; 
.of  the  jug,  like  a  young  lady  about  for  we  know  that  the  wife  of  the  land- 
to  go  into  a  swoon.  The  sight  re-  lord  of  New-Field  was  sole  heiress  , 
minds  us  of  the  phial  of  concentrated  of  a  statesman,  and  though  the  Hill- 
Essence  of  Coffee  in  the  fob  of  our  Farm  and aWVtavje»iEBLQt«i^^«i^%«^^ 
jacket.  There  it  iB^  mad  nobody  mwi^  to  ipsy  ^  tttu  iMR\j^fti|<»ii  T^^V>^n 
mistake  it  for  the  ketchup.  All  the  erne/'  VncoTMAti^oattbo^  wdpj  i^xu^ 
bena  in  Seaihwaite  must  have  been  caVam\t\e%  1Y\«X  Vc^X.  \ife^^S^&»!^  ^ 
JBjriDg  to^ay;  else  bow  these  plates    humble  \iOU%e>^«^  **  ^wsai  V^^' 


TW  1 


^;>                     Chrtatopher^ilk'iakef.  JPUffht  First.  [JuA^ 

ing"   was   preserved,  and  fortune  "  The  day  is  placid  in  its  going, 

BOdiles  now  on  the  wort^f  pairi  ye^  ■..  To  «  Uagtripg  stiliness  bound, 

in  the  prime  of  life,  though  with  eons  Like  a  river  in  its  flowing, 

and  daughters  ripe  for  love.^r  iprar.  Can  there  be  a  softer  sound?" 

That  was  a  pretty  creature  who  now  The  loveliest  of  all  light  is  that 

took  away  the  cheese — and  the  strip*  which  precedes  the  moon,  while  yet 

ling  who  shook  hands  with  Jonathan,  her  unseen  orb  is  journeying  up 

when,  he  has  filled  up  a  bit^  will  he  a  from  behind  the  hill,  and  you  are 

likely  lad  Jfbr  the  Belt  at  Carlisle.  uncertain  over  what  place  she  will 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  seat  be*  raise  her  silver  rim.    Expect  her 

Heath  the  sycamore  Uiat  hangs  its  rising  as  you  will,  the  suddenness 

twilight  o'er  the  inn,  ere  it  has  touch-  always  adds  a  slight  surprise  to  your 

ed  the  open  atmosphere,  which  be-  delight,  and  for  a  moment  you  are 

gins,  however,  to  breathe  of  the  BtUly  doubtful  if  it  be  indeed  the  moon^ 

spirit  of  the  late  afternoon.  Cuckoo !  Full  seen  now  in  slow  ascension,  how 

cuckoo  I  cuckoo  I  The  mellow  mono-  she  deepens  the  whole  blue  serene 

tone  is  not  unmusical — but  what  of  heaven !    For  a  while  you  know 

means  Shallow-bill  by  that  flitting  not  that  there  are  any  stars.    But 

cry  P   **  With  soul  as  strong  as  a  look !    there  is  one  large  and  lus- 

mountain  river,"  from  the  top  of  the  trous— and  now  is  the  sky  bedropt 

pine  beside  the  chapel-tower  bursts  with  diamonds,  dim  as  if  dewy ;  but 

out  the  bold  blackbird  into  a  delirium  there  w^l  be  no  rain  to  morrow,  for 

of  song — and  seems  delighted  at  in-  no    aerial   tresses   are  dishevelled 

tervals,  to  listen  to  its  echoes  tink-  along  the    **  lift ;"    and  the   few 

ling  hurriedly  among  the  rocks.  Who  clouds  there  are  braided  into  folds 

shfll  sing  a  second  to  that  song?  Not  of  perfect    peace.     From    heaven 

Sonta^'s  self-^though  surnamed  the  we  withdraw  our  eyes,   and  they 

Nightingale.  fall  quietly  on  the  house  of  God. 

'*  In  nature,"  says  Coleridge,  **  there  Troutbech Chapel— Langdale  Chapel 
is  nothing  melandioly,"  wisely  mean-  —  Wy  thbum  Chapel  —  Buttermere 
ing  that  no  living  thing  is  created  for  Chapel — Wastdale  Chapel — Seath-^ 
uSiappinesa,  and  Uiat  the  ordinary  waite  Chapel — we  bless  you  all !  And 
language  of  inferior  life  is  expressive  every  other  holy  edifice  that  cheers 
of  pleasure.  We  wish  we  could  say  the  Sabbath-silence  of  the  moun- 
that  in  nature  there  is  nothing  dis-  tains  with  its  single  bell.  Children  are 
cordant ;  but  were  we  to  say  so,  the  ye  of  one  mother-church,  and  true 
bray  of  that  ass  would  give  us  the  to  her  religious  faith,  in  your  hum- 
lie.  If  he  be  gifted  by  nature  with  ble  ritual,  as  minster  or  cathedral, 
a  musical  ear,  there  must  be  some  «  Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle 
peculiarity  in  his  throat  and  lun^  and  fretted  vault, 
that  prevents  him  from  carrying  his  The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of 
ideas  into  execution.    The  distin-  praise." 

guished  donkey  has  finished  his  solo,  a  sort  of  slumbrous  softness  seems 

and  we  trust  will  not  be  offended  by  as  if   it  were  dewily  sealing  our 

our  declining  to  call .«  encore.*'  Yet  eyes,  and  sleep  whispers  us  to  steal 

he  has  been  unconsciously  exerting  away  with   her   into   the  land  of 

his  vo^  powers  to  enhance  the  de-  dreams.    Seven  long  leagues  of  a 

hrfit  of  the  ensumg  sHence :  and  m  mountain- walk  are  Something  to  a 

the  hush,  how  pleasant  the  lowmg  man  of  seventy—'tis  seventeen  hours 

of  the  kine,  for   fas  the  season  of  gjnce  Christopher  and  the  Sun  arose 

calves ;  the  milky  mothers  are  musi-  _and  more  than  an  hour  ago  «  the 

cal  in  their  affection,  and  seldom  wearied  sun  betook  himself  to  rest" 

.  hi^ve  we  heard  a  more  harmonitfua  The  remaining  luminary— not  the 

concert  of  £OW8.  Moon— must  follow  the  example; 

But  now 'tis  gloaming— at  least  so  his  age  entitles  him  to  the  single- 

thmks  Aat  batr-«i  ^ps  the  flitter-  bedded-room— and  his  nighfs  rest 

mouse  fearlessly  within  a  foot  of  our  jg   broken  by  the   mildest  snoreb 

heads,  and  then  keeps  wavering  to  Good-night,  boys— and,  Jonathan,  see 

and  fro  between  the  sycamore  and  .  they  do  not  get  into  mischief  when 

the  bam.  The  most  cheerful  objects  their  guardian  has  gmM  to  roost. 

0^m  almost  aoiemn  fii  ft*  «iisk-.  «To.mo««i«tt^^€Ai.^.,-«m 
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ISIIBKE  AND  tEANDER.     IN  THREE  BALLADS. 


(From  the  Oerman  of  HoHy.) 


FIRST  BALLAD. 


Snrcs  Adam  did  the  frolt  receive 

Of  sin,  there  ne*er  has  been  a 
More  beauteous  progeny  of  £ve 

Than  was  the  lair  Ismene. 
She  waa-^just  in  her  eighteenth  year—- 

A  sight  that  quite  entrances, 
Fullrheaving  breast,  and  auburn  hair. 

And  fire  in  all  her  glancest 

Her  figure  all  the  grace  bespeaks 

That  was  to  Venus  given  ; 
Two  blushing  roses  were  her  cheeks. 

Her  eyes  the  blue  of  heaven. 
Her  mouth  a  blooming  Paradise, 

With  ceaseless  smiles  abounding, 
And  when  she  sung  there  secm*d  the  voice 

Of  angel  choirs  resounding. 

And  yet— 'if  fame  be  not  a  liar, 

In  deeds  Ismene  boasted, 
For  which  she  now,  at  Old  Nick's  fire, 

Is  broil'd,  I  ween,  or  roasted : 
For  spawn  of  frogs,  and  hairs  she  threw 

Into  the  por8on*8  churn, 
Diseased  the  flocks,  and  with  mildew 

She  blasted  all  the  com. 

And  every  charm,  from  Satan,  she 

Of  witchery  inherits, 
And  at  her  call  attendant  be 

Swarms  of  infernal  spirits. 
Swifter  she.  cuts  the  liquid  air, 

Upon  her  broomstick  sailing, 
'While  loosely  streams  her  waving  hair, 

Than  steam-coach  on  a  railing. 

And  always  on  the  first  of  May, 

She  danced,  upon  the  Brockeo, 
The  merry  midnight  hoars  away, 

With  aoarce  a  muslin  frock  on. 
And  then,  at  times,  was  wont  to  rise. 

And  play  the  beau,  Old  Clooty ; 
And  feast,  with  lustful  look,  his  eyes 

On  the  half-naked  beauty. 

Then  kiss*d  so  greedily  her  hand, 

As  if  he  would  devour  it, 
And  lay,  ev*n  on  the  sulphur  strand. 

With  love  quite  overpowered. 
And  many  a  weary  hour  he  spent. 

Poor  soul !  a-billet-douxing ; 
And  when,  at  length,  to  bed  he  wenty 

His  dreams  were  all  of  wooing. 

But  fair  Ismene  scom'd  the  clown, 

And  langh*d  at  his  effrontery ; 
Aad  mmght  her  kifwn  in  tJbe  town, 
Andsoagbt  them  in  the  couDtty  i 


And  found,  one  day,  where  crystal  streanii 
Through  flowery  meads  meander. 

Asleep,  and  dreaming  golden  dreams 
Of  ^ture  bliss,  Lomder. 

He  dreamt  of  lovely  Adelaide 

To  him  her  hand  extending ; 
And  blessedness  the  marriage  bed 

And  honey»moon  attending. 
Already  seem*d  the  priest  to  Join 

The  loved  with  the  lover ; 
And  marriage-ring,  and  vestments  fine. 

Before  his  fancy  hover. 

And  bridal  maids  already  plait 

The  garlands  for  the  wedding  ; 
And  to  the  dance  of  neighbours  met 

Are  pipe  and  fiddle  aiding. 
What  think  you  then  ?  the  cunning  witch, 

As  she  this  way  did  wander, 
ApproBch'd  and  gave  his  ears  a  twitch, 

And  said,  "  Get  up,  Leander." 

And  she  was  like  In  every  whit 

To  her  whose  love  he  courted ; 
Leander  from  his  dreaming  fit, 

Bewitch'd  with  joy,  upstarted  ;  - 
And  round  her  neck  his  arms  he  threw. 

And  many  a  kiss  imprinted  ; 
And  "  Are  you  here,  my  own  love  true  ?" 

He  cried,  like  one  demented. 

Then  hied  they  thence  to  shady  trees,   ^ 

Because  the  sun*ft  heat  fried  them. 
And  there  the  swain  bewilder*d  sees 

A  sight  that  quite  surprised  him ; 
A  splendid  car  before  him  stood. 

With  gold  and  silver  fiashing, 
And  coachman  gay,  in  merry  mood, 

The  milk-white  horses  lashing. 

Of  ivory  the  car  was  made, 

With  purest  opal  blended. 
Nor  mayor  nor  monarch  ever  had 

A  chariot  half  so  splendid. 
They  mount,  and  seat  themselves  withhi 

The  onrride  together ; 
The  hoorses  rush  through  thick  and  thin 

Leander  knows  not  whither. 

*Tis  atnnge^  but  anthers  are  agrted—  ' 

They  soar  aloft  te  heaven* 
[  And  eagle'a  flight,  with  lightningVi  speed 

jPfi^itheir  heels  is  given. 
'  B«|  m^ill  let  our  oouple  steer 

And  if  Oikia  \ml\\sA  ^m^  vw^Mi 
YwjL  BOOH  iibia\^N«  ismIiOmsc* 
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SECOND  BALLAD. 


The  car  ita  airy  Toyag^e  steer'd 

With  never-ceasing  motion, 
Until  at  length  an  isle  appear'd 

Green  glittering  in  the  ocean. 
In  distant  southern  seas  it  lay, 

Which  nerer  Cook  sailed  over, 
Nor  those  so  famoos  in  their  day, 

Great  Dampier  and  Vanooaver. 

And  sore  it  wms  a  paradise, 

All  earthly  bliss  unfurling ; 
Joy  murmur'd  sweet  in  every  breeze. 

And  in  the  streams  was  purling. 
A  dwelling  fit  for  gods,  I  ween, 

So  famed  in  ancient  story ; 
In  thousand  dancing  floods  vras  seen 

Bright  Fhcebus*  golden  glory. 

And  zephyrs  bland  from  op*ning  flowers 

In  every  mead  snatch*d  kisses  ; 
Such  love  as  in  our  youthful  hours 

Is  wont  at  times  to  bless  us. 
And  round  about,  in  magic  glare, 

The  hyacinths  were  blooming. 
And  apricots  and  peaches  fair 

AH  fragrant  and  perfuming. 

And  angel-voices  in  the  breeze 

Were  accents  sweet  expressing ; 
And  turtle  dovelets  on  the  trees 

Were  cooing  and  caressing. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  matted  vines, 

O  magical  creation ! 
Out-gush'd  the  most  delicious  vrines 

Into  a  golden  basin. 

And  in  the  lawn  vras  distant  seen 

A  splendid  palace  towering. 
All  proudly  built  of  beryls  green. 

And  rays  of  glory  showering ; 
The  windows  were  of  purple  hue. 

All  set  around  with  garnet } 
Wide  folding-doors  of  sapphires  blue 

Did  mightily  adorn  it. 

More  bright  than  mortal  mind  conceives. 

The  roof  with  gold  was  cover*d, 
And  round  about  the  drooping  eaves 

An  emerald  glory  hover*d. 
A  ttiagio  castle,  sure  it  was, 

Erected  by  the  devil ; 
God  save  us  !  where  the  fairies  pass 

Their  days  and  nights  in  revel. 

Within,  a  large  saloon  received 

Ismene  and  her  lover, 
Whe^  tapestries  the  sight  deceived^ 

All  gaily  pietored  over ; 
Jove,  changed  into  a  milk-wliilt 

Among  tk€  reeia  wtm  8kiilklii|;, 
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And  by  the  hand  of  Titian 
Mars  put  to  shame  by  Vulcan. 

The  mighty  Sultan  eke  was  seen 

His  concubines  caressing. 
And  masks,  array'd  in  motley  sbscD, 

III  Venice  were  grimacing : 
And  Mussulmans  in  paradise 

With  fairest  houris  gambslhag,  - 
And  Dian  through  the  forest  trees 

With  all  her  virgins  rambling. 

And  here  they  lived  a  life  of  glee. 

Beside  the  smiling  ocean, 
And  every  morning  was  bohea 

Or  chocolade  their  potion. 
And  when  the  summer  sun  at  neon 

Had  reach'd  the  highest  heaven, 
A  banquet  in  the  large  saloon 

With  festal  pomp  was  glvan. 

Ismene  winks  and  straight  appear. 

Obedient  to  her  wishes, 
Before  Leander  was  aware^ 

All  sorts  and  shapes  of  dishes. 
And  sturgeons  rich,  and  lampreys  fair. 

Were  brought  in  at  her  bidding. 
And  roasted  beef,  and  roasted  hare. 

And  last  of  al^  plumb-pudding. 

And  jellies  bright,  with  seedcake  baked 

By  skilful  hand  of  fairies. 
And  more  than  you  could  well  expect 

Of  currants  and  strawberries. 
And  glasses  stood  in  close  array 

Of  beer  and  ale  and  perry. 
And  after  dinner  good  tokay 

And  claret  made  them  merry. 


And  then  they  spent  sweet  hours  of  bliss 

Beneath  an  arbour  shady. 
Where   cards,  backgammon-board,    and 
chess. 

And  lemonade  were  ready ; 
And  waited  till  the  evening's  red 

Wide  o'er  the  west  was  streaming. 
And  to  their  supper  then  they  sped. 

From  golden  dishes  gleaming. 

And  when  the  groves,  in  silent  night, 

Selene  silver*d  over ; 
Then  wander'd  forth  in  bright  moonlight, 

Ismene  with  her  lover. 
Beneath  a  branching  myrtle*s  shade 

They  laid  themselves  reclining. 
Where  Fhcebe's  silver  glory  play'd 

Betwixt  the  leaflets  shining. 

And  arm  In  arm  entwined  they  lay^ 
Thelf  keart^s  desire  inducing ; 
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And  more  tbey  did  than  modest  lay 

Is  fitted  for  dirulging. 
And  round  about  were  myrtle  groyetiy 

Their  sweet  retreat  surrounding ; 
With  notes  of  birds  that  chirp*d  their 

lovesy 
Melodioaslj  resoondiog. 

And  softest  breezes  from  the  west 
Were  through  their  ringlets  waving, 

And  o*er  their  gently  heaving  breast 
Dtbereal  unguents  laving* 


And  when  at  length  nlght*8  dewy  rain 

Love*8  ardours  had  abated. 
They  hied  them  to  the  house  again. 

Where  softer  pillows  waited. 

And  sung,  instead  of  evening  prayer, 

Were  songs  anacreontic. 
And  loves  of  knights  and  damsels  fair, 

In  days  of  yore  romantic. 
And  then  their  weary  limbs  they  threw 

On  downy  couches  ample : 
We,  with  your  leave,  shall  bid  adieu, 

And  follow  their  example. 


THIRD  BALLAD. 


Thus  passed  the  fleeting  hours  away, 

'Mid  every  earthly  Joyance, 
Throughout  the  smiling  months  of  May 

And  June,  without  annoyance. 
Bat,  like  each  thoughtless  wight,  I  wot, 

In  luxury  that  wallows, 
I^eander,  with  the  witch,  forgot 

The  misery  that  follows. 

With  sweetmeats  and  confects  was  so 
I>i8order*d  his  digestion. 

That  whether  he  would  live  ano- 
ther week,  it  was  a  question. 

His  fiice  was  pale,  and  to  the  core 
His  worn-out  frame  was  shattered ; 

And  like  a  man  of  eighty-fou^. 
His  palsied  members  totter'd. 

And  rubies  and  carbuncles  play 

Upon  his  swoln  proboscis ; 
Of  pimples  bright,  a  thick  array, 

His  bloated  cheek  embosses. 
With  dainty  bits,  and  sauces  rich. 

His  appetite  was  sated ; 
The  magic  music  of  the  witch 

Upon  his  senses  grated. 

Then  to  the  lonesome  strand  he  fled. 

His  revelry  atoning ; 
With  many  bitter  tears,  he  made 

A  pitiable  moaning. 
And  "  Adelaide,'*  he  cried,  "  my  first. 

My  true  love,**  without  ceasing. 
And  wrung  his  hands,  while  sudden  burst 

A  flood  of  tears  increasing. 

"  Perhaps  yet  in  her  mem*ry  she 

Leander*s  name  is  keeping. 
With  sobs  and  sighs  most  wofully 

His  cruel  absence  weeping. 
O !  could  I  kiss  those  tears  away 

Approving  my  affection, 
And  of  the  months  of  June  and  May 

Blot  oat  the  reoollection ! 


''  Alas  !  alas !  who  could  hare  thought 

Of  such  a  sad  miscarriage ! 
The  wedding-garments  all  were  bought, 

And  waiting  for  the  marriage. 
The  bans  of  wedlock  had  been  cried 

Twice  in  the  church  already ; 
My  bride  with  tenderness  I  eyed, 

And  said,  <  Next  week  I  wed  ye.' 

''  The  day  was  fixed,  and  to  the  feast 

The  neighbours  were  invited. 
And  with  an  offering  the  priest 

Already  was  requited ; 
But  now  our  golden  hopes  are  gone. 

Our  airy  vision  fled  is  ; 
My  lovely  bride  is  left  alone. 

And  dying,  if  not  dead,  is.'* 

Nor  were  his  woful  cries,  I  ween, 

By  haughty  gods  neglected. 
But  in  the  distant  sea  was  seen 

A  sail,  when  least  expected. 
The  captain,  pitying  his  case. 

With  welcome  summons  hail*d  him ; 
And  brought  him  to  the  selfsame  place. 

Where  first  the  witch  beheld  him. 

Ismene  stood  quite  petrified 

When  first  she  set  her  eyes  on 
The  sail,  whose  winged  flight  defied 

Pursuit,  in  the  horizon. 
And  tore  her  hair,  and  l>eat  her  breast, 

And  scratc)i*d  her  visage  over. 
And  threw  her  down  with  grief  oppreis'd 

Where  late  had  slept  her  lover. 

And  spread  her  broomstick  to  the  wind. 

And  o'er  the  earth  did  wander. 
But  never  never  could  she  find 

Again  her  lost  Leander. 
And  after  many  a  year  had  pa8s*d. 

In  many  a  strange  adventure, 
They  burnt  her  for  a  witch  at  last, 

4jb4  to  the  devil  sent  her* 
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TOH  CRINGLE'S  LOO. 


SCENES  IN  JAMAICA. 


I  CONFESS  that  I  did  not  promise 
myself  mnch  pleasure  from  mj  cruise 
ashore ;  somehow  or  other  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  believe,  that  in  Ja- 
maica, putting  aside  the  mi^xdficence 
and  natural  beauty  of  the  race  of  the 
country,  there  was  little  to  interest 
me.  I  had  pictured  to  myself  the 
slaves — a  miserable, squalid, half-fed, 
ill-clothed,  over-worked  race — and 
their  masters,  and  the  white  inhabi- 
tants generally,  as  an  unwholesome- 
looking  crew  of  saffiron-faced  tyrants, 
who  wore  straw  hats  with  umbrella 
brims,' wide  trowsers,  and  calico  jack- 
ets, living  on  pepper  pot  and  land 
crabs,  and  dnnking  sangaree  and 
smokinff  cigars  the  whole  day ;  in  a 
word,  that  all  that  Bryan  Edwards 
and  others  had  written  regarding  the 
civilisation  of  the  West  Indies  was  a 
fable.  But  I  was  agreeably  undecei- 
ved ,*  for  although  I  did  meet  with 
some  extraordinary  characters,  and 
witnessed  not  a  few  rum  scenes,  yet 
on  the  whole  I  gratefully  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  great  hospitality  of  the 
inhabitants,  botii  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  country.  In  Kingston  the  society 
was  exceedingly  good,  as  good,  I  can 
freely  affirm,  as  I  ever  met  with  in 
any  provincial  town  anywhere ;  and 
there  prevailed  a  warmth  of  heart, 
and  a  kindliness  both  in  the  males 
and  females  of  those  families  to 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
introduced,  that  I  never  experienced 
out  of  Jamaica. 

At  the  period  I  am  describing,  the 
island  was  in  the  hey-day  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  harbour  of  Kingston 
was  full  of  shipping.  I  had  never 
before  seen  so  superb  a  mercantile 
baven;  it  is  completely  land-locked, 
and  the  whole  navy  of  England  might 
ride  in  it  commodiously. 

On  the  'Sea  face  it  is  almost  im- 
pregnable, for  it  would  be  little  short 
of  a  miracle  for  an  invading  squadron 
to  wind  its  way  through  the  labyrinth 
of  shoals  and  reefs  lying  off  the  mouth 
of  it,  amongst  which  the  channels  aore 
80  narrow  and  intricate,  thatatllirte 
or  four  points  the  sinkinff  «l^'«iid 
bMigB  would  effectually  U6ok  up  all 


ingress;  but,  independently  Of  difs, 
the  entrance  at  Port*Royal  Is  defend- 
ed by  very  strong  works,  I3ie  euns 
ranging  the  whole  way  across,  while, 
a  little  farther  on,  the  attacking  ships 
would  be  exposed  to  a  cross  fire  from 
the  heavy  metal  of  the  Apostles'  Bat- 
tery; and  even  assuming  all  these 
obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
passage  into  the  harbour  forced,  be- 
fore they  could  pass  the  narrows  to 
get  up  to  the  anchorage  at  Kingston, 
they  would  be  blown  out  of  Ifce 
water  by  a  raking  fire  from  sixty 
pieces  of  large  cannon  on  Fort  Au- 
gusta, which  is  so  situated  that  they 
would  have  to  tarn  to  windward  for 
at  least  half  an  hour,  in  a  strait  which 
at  the  widest,  would  not  allow  them 
to  reach  beyond'  musket-shot  of  the 
walls.  Fortunatelv,  as  yet  Mr  Can- 
ning had  not  called  his  New  World 
into  existence,  and  the  whole  of  the 
trade  of  Terra  Flrma,  from  Porto 
Cavello  down  to  Chafes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  San  Doming,  and  even 
that  of  Lima  and  San  Bias,  and  the 
other  ports  of  the  Pacific,  carried  on 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  centred 
in  Kingston,  the  usual  supplies 
through  Cadiz  being  stopped  by  tlie 
advance  of  the  French  in  the  Penin- 
sula. The  result  of  this  princely 
traffic,  more  magnificent  than  that  of 
Tyre,  was  a  stream  of  gold  and  silver 
flowing  into  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
the  extent  of  three  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  annually  in  return  for  British 
manufactures;  thus  supplying  the 
sinews  of  war  to  the  government  at 
home,  and  besides  the  ad?antage  of 
BO  large  a  mart,  employing  an  im- 
mense amount  of  British  tonnage^ 
and  many  thousand  seamen ;  and  in 
numberless  ways  opening  up  new 
outlets  to  British  enterprise  and  ca- 
pital. Alas !  alas !  where  is  all  this 
now  ?  The  echo  of  the  empty  stores 
might  answer  *^  where  I" 
:'  On  arriving  at  Kingston,  my  first 
o^ttst  was  to  seek  out  Mr  *^**,  the 
ammrars  agent,  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive  merchants  in  the  place.  In 
QTdQi  to  dftUver  eomo  letters  to  him. 
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and  get  his  advice  as  to  my  future 
proceedings.  Mr  Callaloo  undertook 
to  be  mj  pilot,  striding  along  a-beam 
of  me,  and  leaving  in  liis  wake  two 
serpentine  dottings  on  the  pavement 
from  the  droppings  of  water  from  his 
voluminous  coat -skirts,  which  had 
been  thoroughly  soaked  firom  his  re- 
cent ducking. 

Every  thing  appeared  to  be  thri- 
ving, and  as  we  passed  along,  the  hot 
sandy  streets  were  crowded  with 
drays  conveying  goods  from  the 
wharfs  to  the  stores,  and  from  the 
stores  to  the  Spanish  Posadas.  The 
merchants  of  the  place,  active,  sharp- 
looking  men,  were  seen  grouped  un- 
der the  piazzas  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion witn  their  Spanish  customers, 
or  perched  on  the  top  of  the  bales  and 
boxes  just  landed,  waiting  to  hook 
the  gingham-coated,  Moorish-look- 
ing Dons,  as  tiiey  came  along  with 
cigars  in  their  mouths,  and  a  train  of 
negro  servants  following  them  with 
fire  buckets  on  their  hea&,  filled  with 
pesos  fuertes^  The  appearance  of 
the  town  itself  was  novel  and  plea- 
sing; the  houses,  mostly  of  two  sto- 
ries, looked  as  if  they  had  been  built 
of  cards,  most  of  them  being  sur- 
rounded with  piazzas  from  ten  to 
fourteen  feet  wide,  gaily  painted 
with  green  and  white,  and  lormed  by 
the  roofs  projecting  beyond  the  brick 
walls  or  shells  of  me  houses.  On  the 
ground-floor  these  piazzas  are  open, 
and  in  the  lower  pEurt  of  the  town, 
where  the  houses  are  built  contigu- 
ous to  each  other,  they  form  a  co- 
vered way,  affording  a  most  grateful 
shelter  from  the  sun,  on  each  side  of 
the  streets,  which  last  are  unpaved, 
and  more  like  dry  river-courses, 
than  thoroughfares  in  a  Christian 
town.  On  the  floor  above,  the  bal- 
conies are  shut  in  with  a  sort  of 
movable  blmds,  called  ''Jealousies," 
like  large-bladed  Venetian  blinds 
fixed  in  frames,  with  here  and  there 
a  glazed  sash  to  admit  light  in  bad 
weather  when  the  blinds  are  closed. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  the  ef- 
fect is  very  beautiful,  every  house 
atanding  detached  from  its  neigh- 
bour, in  its  little  garden  filled  with 
vines,  fruit-trees,  and  stately  palms, 
and  cocoa-nut  trees,  Avith  a  court  of 
.negro  houses  and  offices  behind,  and 
a  patriarchal-looking  draw-well  in 
tiie  centre^  general!/  oversliadowed 


by  a  magnificent  wild  tamarind. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  great  mer« 
chant's  place  of  business,  I  was 
shewn  into  a  lofty  cool  room,  with  a 
range  of  desks  along  the  walls,  where 
a  cbzen  clerks  were  quill-driving. 
In  the  centre  sat  my  man,  a  smiul 
sallow,  yet  perfectly  gentlemanlike 
personage.  "  Dat  is  massa,"  quoth 
my  black  usher.  I  accordingly  walk- 
ed up  to  him,  and  presented  my  let- 
ter. He  never  lifted  his  head  from 
his  paper,  which  I  had  half  a  mind 
to  resent;  but  at  the  moment  there 
was  a  bustle  in  the  piazza,  and  a 
group  of  navy  officers,  amongst 
whom  was  the  admiral,  came  in.  My 
silent  friend  was  now  alert  enough, 
and  profuse  of  his  bows  and  smiles. 
"  Who  have  we  here  ?  Who  is  that 
boy,  L —  ?*'  said  the  admiral  to  his  * 
secretary.  "  Young  Cringle,  sir,  the 
only  one  except  Mr  Splinter  saved 
from  the  Torch ;  he  was  first  on  the 
Admiralty  list  'tother  day." 

"  What,  the  lad  Willoughby  spoke 
so  well  of?" 

"  The  same,  sir,  he  got  his  pro- 
motion by  last  packet" 

"  I  know,  I  know.  I  say,  Mr  Crin- 
gle, you  are  appointed  to  the  Fire- 
brand, do  you  know  that  ?" 

I  did  not  know  it,  and  began  to 
fear  my  cruise  on  shore  was  all  up. 

"  But  I  don't  look  for  her  from 
Havanna  for  a  month ;  so  leave  your 
address  with  L — ,  that  you  may  get 
the  order  to  join  when  she  does 
come." 

It  appeared  that  I  had  seen  the 
worst  of  the  a^ent,  for  he  gave  me  a 
very  kind  invitation  to  stay  some 
days  witli  him,  and  drove  me  home 
in  his  ketureen,  a  sort  of  sedan  chair, 
with  the  front  and  sides  knocked  out, 
and  mounted  on  a  gig  body.  Before 
dinner  we  Avere  lounging  about  the 
piazza,  and  looking  down  into  the 
street,  when  a  negro  funeral  came 
past,  preceded  by  a  squad  of  drunk- 
en black  vagabonds,  singine  and 
playing  on  jumbles,  African  drums, 
made  out  of  pieces  of  hollow  trees, 
about  six  feet  long,  witli  skins  bra- 
ced over  them,  eada  carried  by  one 
man,  while  another  beats  it  with  his 
open  hands.  The  coffin  was  borne 
along  on  the  heads  of  two  negroes— i 
a  negro  carries  every  thing  on  his 
heao,  from  a  bale  of  goods  to  a  wine- 
glaaa  ox  \ea.-^u^ii  \wSak  «i\incs^£ft Vs& 
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theiMNMa  of  any  one  agmnst  whoos  bunt  ia  upon  Xkt  throuffh  the  opoo 

the  deceased  was  supposed  to  have  windows,  and  had  it  not  been  fortko 

had  a  grudge,  to  pretend  that  the  glass  shades,  would  have  eztinguislH 

coffin  will  not  pass  by,  and  in  the  ed  the  candles;  but  when  they  had 

present  case,  when  they  came  oppo*  once  settled  on  the  table,  they  delU 

site  to  where  we  stood,  they  began  berately  wriggled  themselfea  free  of 

to  wheel  round  and  round,  and  to  their  wings,  as  one  would  cast  off  a 

stagger  under  thehr  load,  while  the  great  coat,  and  crept  away  in  theiv 

choristers  shouted  at  tiie  top  of  their  simple  and  more  humble  capadty  of 

lungs.  creeping  tilings.    Next  day  1  went  to 

^  We  beg  you,  shipmate, for  come  wait  on  my  relation,    Mrs  S       ■! 

along— do,   broder,   come    away;"  I  had  had  a  confoundedly  hot  walk 

then  another  reel.    **  What,  you  no  tiirough  the  burning  sandy  streets, 

wantee  go  in  a  hole,  eh  ?  You  hab  and  was  nearly  blinded  by  the  re^ 

grudge  gainst  somebody  lif  here,  flection  from  them,  as  I  ascended  the 

eh  I"  —  Another   devil   of  a  lurch  front  stairs.  There  are  no  carpets  in 

— '^  Massa  *  *  *  housekeeper,  eh?  the  houses  In  Jamaica ;  buttheflooray 

Ah,  it  must  be !'' — A  tremendous  which  are  often  of  mahogany,  are 

stagffer — **  Ob,  Massa  *  *  *  dollar  beautifully  polished,  and  shme  like  » 

for  drink;  someting  to  hold  play"  well-kept  dinner  table.     They  are, 

Tnegro  wake)   **  in   Spring -path,*'  of  course,  very  slippery,  and  require 

(the  negro  burying-ground ;)  "  Be^  wary  walking  till  one  gets  accustom* 

diacko  say  him  won't  pass  less  you  ed  to  them.    The  rooms  are  made 

give  it."     And  here  they  began  to  exceedingly  dark  during  the  heat  of 

spin  round  more  violently  than  be-  the  day,  according  to  the  prevailing 

fore;  but  at  the  instant  a  drove  of  practice  in  all  ardent  climates.    A 

bullocks  coming  along,  they  got  en-  black   footman,    very   handsomely 

tangled  amonest  them,  and  down  dressed,  all  to  his  bare  legs,  (I  thought 

went  body  ana  bearers  and  all,  the  at  first  he  had  black  silk  stockinga 

coffin  bursting  in  the  fall,  and  the  on,)  preceded  me, and  whenhereach« 

dead  corpse,  with  its  white  grave  ed  the  drawingroom  door,  asked  my 

clothes  and  black  face,  rolling  over  name.    I  told  him,  **  Mr  Cringle"—* 

and  over  in  the  sand  amongst  the  feet  whereupon  he  sung  out  to  my  dis-^ 

of  the  cattle.    It  was  immediately  may — **  Massa  Captain  Ringtail  to 

caught  up,  however,  bundled  into  wait  pan  Misses." 

the  coffin  again,  and  away  they  stag-  This  put  me  out  a  leetle — especial- 

5;ered,  drumming  and  singing  as  loud-  ly  as  I  heard  some  one  say-*-*'  Cap* 
y  as  before.  tain  who— what  a  very  odd  name  f" 
The  party  at  dinner  was  a  large  But  I  had  no  time  for  reflection, 
one;  every  thing  in  good  style,  wines  as  I  had  not  blundered  three  steps 
superb,  turtle,  &c.,  magnificent,  and  out  of  the  glare  of  the  Piazza,  into 
the  company  exceedingly  companion-  the  palpable  obscure  of  the  darkened 
able.  A  Mr  Francis  Fyall,  (a  great  drawingroom,  black  as  night  from  the 
planting  attomey,thatis,an  agent  for  contrast,  when  I  capsized  headlong 
a  number  of  proprietors  of  estates,  over  an  ottoman  in  the  middle  of  the 
who  preferred  living  in  England,  and  apartment,  and  floundered  right  in- 
paying  a  commission  to  him  for  ma-  to  the  middle  of  a  group  of  young 
naging  in  Jamaica,  to  facing  the  cli-  ladies,  and  one  or  two  lapdogs,  by 
mate  themselves,)  to  whom  I  bad  an  whom  it  was  conjointly  occupied, 
introduction,  rather  posed  me,  by  Trying  to  recover  myself,  I  slipped 
asking  me  during  dinner,  if  I  would  on  the  glasslike  floor,and  came  oown 
take  any  thing  in  the  long  way  with  stem  foremost,  and  being  now  regu- 
him,  which  he  explained  by  saying  larly  at  the  slack  end,  for  I  could  not 
he  would  be  glad  to  take  a  glass  of  well  get  lower,  I  sat  still  scratching 
small  beer  with  me.  This,  after  a  de-  my  caput  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  com- 
luge  of  Madeira,  Champagne,  and  pany  of  morning  visitors,  enjoying 
alfmannerof  light  wines,  was  rather  the  gratifying  consciousness  that  I 
trying ;  but  I  kept  my  countenance  was  distinctly  visible  to  tiiem,  al* 
BB  well  as  I  couM;  One  thing  I  re-  though  my  dazzled  optics  could  as 
member  atruckme  as  remarkable,  ^etdV^dtk^V&ViTkotiblii^.  To  add  to 
1^  Juttimwe  irara'iisiDg  to  go  to  tixe    my  ^\«asvix^^\^  ««oaa)iiQ^&>  \  "bwn 
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MMii«d  from  Ibi  coldiieM  of  the 
fl0or»  thit'  ia  mj  downfall  the  catftfti 
tropha  of  my  unmentioiiAbles  had 
beMffrlevoualf  renl^  but  i  had  ikh 
tfuDff  Tot  it  hut  aittiBg  patiently  still 
wmmH^  the  suppreesea  laughter  of 
the  company,  until  I  became  accuft- 
tomed  to  the  tvnlight»  and  they,  like 
bright  atars,  began  to  dawn  on  my 
bewildered  aenaea  in  all  their  love- 
lioeaa^  and  prodigiously  handsome 
women  some  of  them  were,  for  the 
Creolea,  so  far  as  figure  is  concerned, 
are  generally  perfect,  while  beautiful 
features  are  not  wanting,  and  my  trar 
vol  had  reconciled  me  to  the  absence 
of  the  rose  from  their  cheeks.  My 
eldest  cousin  Mary  (where  is  there 
a  name  like  Mary?)  now  approached, 
she  and  I  were  oldf  friends,  and  many 
a  junketing  we  used  to  have  in  my 
father^B  house  during  the  holidays, 
when  ahe  was  a  boarding-school  girl 
in  England.  My  hardihood  and  seif- 
possession  returned,  under  the  dou- 
ole  gratification  of  seeing  her,  and 
the  certainty  that  my  blushes  (for  my 
cheeks  were  glowing  like  hot  iron) 
could  not  have  been  observed  in  the 
Bttbdued  green  light  that  pervaded 
the  room. 

^  Well,  Tom,  since  you  are  no 
longer  dazzled,  and  see  us  all  now, 
you  had  better  get  up,  hadn't  you—- 
you  see  mamma  is  waiting  there  to 
embrace  you  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  myself  I  had  better; 
but  when  I  broached-to  so  sudden- 
ly, I  split  my  lower  canvass,  Mary, 
and  I  cannot  budge  until  your  mother 
lends  me  a  petticoat" 
"Awhatf'  you  are  crazy,  Tom"— 
'*  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit,  why  I 
have  split  my — ahem." 

«<  This  is  speaking  plain,  an't  it  ?" 
Away  tripped  the  sylph-like  girl, 
and  in  a  twmkling  re-appeared  with 
the  desired  garment,  which  in  a  con- 
vulsion of  laughter  she  slipped  over 
my  head  as  I  sat  on  the  floor ;  and 
having  fastened  it  properly  round  my 
waist,  I  rose  and  paid  my  respects 
to  my  warm-hearted  relations.  But 
that  petticoat — Itcouldnothave  been 
the  old  woman's,  there  could  have 
been  no  such  virtue  in  an  old  wo- 
man's petticoat ;  no,  no,  it  must  ei- 
ther have  been  a  charmed  garment, 
or^— or — Mary's  own ;  for  trom  that 
hour  I  was  a  lost  man,  and  the  devo- 
ted aUve  of  her  large  black  eyes,  and 
Aifh  pale  forehead,  **  Oh,  murder— 


TOtt  apeak  of  the  aim  danllBg,  what 
is  it  to  the  lustre  of  that  same  eye  of 
youra,  Mary  ?" 

In  the  evening  I  escorted  the  ladiea 
to  a  ball,  (by  the  way,  a  West  In- 
dia ball-room  being  a  perfect  lantern, 
open  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  ia 
cooler  than  a  ball-room  any  where 
else,)  and  a  very  gay  affjedr  it  turned 
out  to  be,  although  1  had  more  trou- 
ble in  getting  admittance  than  I  bar^ 
gained  for,  and  was  witness  to  as 
comical  a  row  (considering  the  very 
frivolous  origin  of  it,  and  uie  qusdity 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  it)  as  ever 
took  place  even  in  that  peppery 
country,  where,  I  verily  believe,  the 
temper  of  the  people,  generous 
though  it  be  in  the  main,  is  hotter 
than  the  climate,  and  that,  God 
knows!  is  sudoriferous  enough.  I 
was  walking  through  the  entrance 
saloon  with  my  fair  cousin  on  my 
arm,  stepping  out  like  a  hero  to  the 
opening  crash  of  a  fine  military  band, 
tovrards  the  entrance  of  the  splendid 
ball-room  filled  with  elegant  com- 
pany, brilliantly  lighted  up  and  orna- 
mented with  the  most  rare  and  beau- 
tiful shrubs  and  flowers,  which  no 
European  conservatory  could  have 
furnished  forth,  and  arched  over- 
head with  palm  branches  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  evergreens,  while  the  po- 
lished floor,  like  one  vast  mirror,  re- 
flected the  fine  forms  of  the  pale  but 
lovely  black-eyed  and  black-haired 
West  Indian  dames,  glancing  amidst 
the  more  sombre  dresses  of  their 
partners,  while  the  whole  group  %vas 
relieved  by  being  here  and  there 
spangled  with  a  rich  naval  or  milita- 
ry uniform.  As  we  approached,  a 
constable  put  his  staft'  across  the 
doorway. 

''  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  you  are  not 
in  fuU  dress." 

^ow  this  was  the  first  night  where- 
on I  had  sported  my  lieutenant's  uni- 
form, and  with  my  gold  swab  on  my 
shoulder,  the  sparkling  bullion  glan- 
cing in  the  comer  of  my  eye  at  the 
very  moment,  my  dress-sword  by 
my  side,  gold  buckles  in  my  shoes, 
and  spotless  white  trowsers,  I  had, 
in  my  innocence,  considered  myself 
a  deuced  killing  fellow,  and  felt  pro- 
portionably  mortified  at  this  address. 

*^  No  one  can  be  admitted  in  trow- 
sers, sir,"  said  the  man. 

help  ih©  excYam^QVk^  <h* 
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tioDi  of  the  ntornliig  crowding  on  my 
recolledion ;  '*  shiver  my  timben ! 
is  my  fate  in  this  strange  country  to 
be  for  ever  irroFOcably  bound  up  in 
a  pair  of  breeclies  ?" 

My  cousin  pinched  my  amu-- 
<*  Hush»  Tom;  go  liome  and  get 
mamma's  petticoat" 

The  man  was  peremptory ;  and  as 
there  was  no  use  in  getting  into  a 
sauabble  about  such  a  trifle,  I  hand- 
ed my  partner  over  to  the  care  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  party,  who  was  for- 
tunately accoutred  according  to  rule, 
and,  steppinj^  to  my  quarters,  I  equip- 
ped myself  in  a  pair  of  tight  nether 
integuments,  and  returned  to  the 
baJl-room.  By  this  time  there  was 
the  devil  to  pay ;  the  entrance  saloon 
was  crowded  with  military  and  naval 
men,  high  in  oath,  and  headed  by  no 
less  a  person  than  a  general  officer, 
and  a  one-armed  man,  one  of  the 
chief  civil  officers  in  the  place,  and 
who  had  been  a  sailor  in  his  youth. 
I  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  advance 
of  the  combined  column  to  the  door 
of  the  ball-room,  through  whfch  they 
drove  the  picket  of  constables  lilce 
chaff,  and  then  halted.  The  one- 
armed  functionary,  a  most  powerful 
and  very  handsome  man,  now  de- 
tached himself  from  the  phalanx,  and 
strode  up  to  the  advanced  guard  of 
stewards  clustered  in  front  of  the 
ladies,  who  had  shrunk  together  into 
a  corner  of  the  room,  like  so  many 
frightened  hares. 

The  place  being  now  patent  to  me, 
I  walked  up  to  comfort  my  party, 
and  could  see  all  that  passed.  The 
champion  of  the  Excluded  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  roll  up  the  legs  of 
his  trowsers,  and  to  tie  them  tightly 
at  the  knee  with  his  garters,  which 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  Dutch 
skipper ;  and  in  all  the  consciousness 
of  being  now  properly  arrayed,  he 
walked  up  to  one  of  the  men  in 
authority — a  small  pot-bellied  gen- 
tleman, and  set  himself  to  intercede 
for  the  attacking  column,  the  head  of 
which  was  still  lowering  at  the  door. 
But  the  little  steward  speedily  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  Why,  Mr  ,  rules  must  be 

muntained,  and  let  me  see,*' — ^here 
he  peered  through  his  glass  at  the 
substantial  supporters  of  our  friend, 
*-**  as  I  live,  you  yourself  are  inad- 

Tke  gUmt  laughed.-^"  Damu  the 


body,  he  must  liave  been  a  taikyrl— 
Charge,  my  fine  fellows,  and  throw 
the  constables  out  of  the  window, 
and  die  stewards  after  them.  Every 
man  his  bird;  and  here  goes  for  my 
Cock  Robin.*'  With  that  he  made  a 
grab  at  his  Lilliputian  antagonist^  but 
missed  him,  as  he  slid  away  amonffst 
the  women  like  an  eel,  while  bis 
pursuer,  brandishing  his  wooden  arm 
on  high,  to  which  I  now  perceived, 
for  the  first  time,  that  there  was  a 
large  steel  hook  appended,  exclaim- 
ed In  a  broad  Scotcn  accent,  ^  Ah,  if 
I  had  but  caught  the  creature^  I 
would  have  clapt  this  in  his  mouth, 
and  played  him  like  a  salmon." 

At  this  signal,  in  poured  the  mass 
of  soldiers  and  sailors ;  the  consta- 
bles vanished  in  an  instant;  tiie  stew-t 
ards  were  driven  back  upon  the 
ladies;  and  such  fainting  ana  scream- 
ing, and  swearing  and  threatening, 
and  shying  of  cards,  and  fixing  of 
time  and  place  for  a  cool  turn  in  the 
morning,  it  had  never  been  my  ^ood 
fortune  to  witness  before  or  since. 
My  wig!  thought  I,  a  precious. coun- 
try, where  a  man's  life  may  be  peril- 
ed by  the  fashion  of  the  covering  to 
his  nakedness ! 

Next  day,  Mr  Fyall,  who,  I  after- 
wards learned,  was  a  most  estimable 
man  in  substantials,  although  some- 
what eccentric  in  small  matters,  call- 
ed, and  invited  me  to  accompany  him 
on  a  cruise  amongst  some  of  the  estates 
under  his  management.  This  was 
the  .very  thing  I  desired,  and  three 
days  afterwards  I  left  mv  kind 
friends  in  Kingston,  and  set  forth  on 
my  visit  to  Mr  Fyall,  who  lived  about 
seven  miles  from  town. 

The  morning  was  fine  as  usual, 
although  about  noon  the  clouds,  thin 
and  fleecy  and  transparent  at  first, 
but  gradually  settling  down  more 
dense  and  heavy,  began  to  congre- 

Sate  on  the  summit  of  the  Liguanea 
fountains,  which  rises  about  four 
miles  distant,  to  a  height  of  near 
5000  feet,  in  rear  of  tlie  town.  It 
thundered  too  a  little  now  and  then 
in  the  same  direction,  but  this  was 
an  every-day  occurrence  in  Jamial- 
ca  at  this  season,  and  as  I  had  only 
seven  miles  to  go,  off  Istarted  in  a 
gig  of  mine  hosrs,  with  my  portman- 
teau well  secured  under  a  tarpaulin, 
in  defiance  of  all  threatening  appear- 
ances, ciowdyLn^  sail)  and  urging  the 
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rt  thirtoea  knoto.  I  had  110&  gone 
e  three  miles,  however,  when 
the  sky  in  a  moment  changed  from 
the  intense  clare  of  a  tropical  noon- 
tide, to  tlie  deepest  gloom,  as  if  a  bad 
angel  had  suddenly  overshadowed 
m,  and  interposed  his  dark  wings 
between  us  and  the  blessed  sun ;  in- 
deed, so  instantaneous  was  the  effect, 
that  it  reminded  me  of  the  withdraw- 
ing of  the  foot-lights  in  a  theatre. 
The  road  now  wound  round  the  base 
of  a  precipitous  spur  from  the  Li- 
guanea  Mountains,  which,  far  fi-om 
melting  into  the  level  country  by 
gradutd  and  decreasing  undulations, 
shot  boldly  out  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  main  range,  and  that  so  abrupt- 
ly, that  it  seemed  morticed  into  the 
plain,  like  a  rugged  promontory  run- 
ning into  a  frozen  lalce.  On  looking 
up  along  the  ridge  of  this  prong,  I 
saw  the  lowering  mass  of  black 
clouds  gradually  spread  out,  and  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  summits  of 
the  loftier  mountains,  to  which  they 
had  clung  the  Avhole  morning,  and 
begin  to  roll  slowly  down  the  hill, 
seeming  to  touch  the  tree  tops,while 
along  their  lower  edges  hung  a  fringe 
of  dark  vapour,  or  rnther  shreds  of 
cloud  in  rapid  motion,  that  shifted 
about,  and  shot  out  and  shortened 
like  streamers. 

As  yet,  there  was  no  lightning  nor 
rain,  and  in  the  expectation  of  esca- 
ping the  shower,  as  the  wind  was  with 
me,  I  made  more  sail,  pushing  the 
horse  into  a  gallop,  to  the  great  dis- 
composure of  the  negro  who  sat  be- 
side me.  "  Massa,  you  can't  escape 
it, you  are  gallopinff  into;  don't  Massa 
hear  de  sound  or  de  rain  coming 
along  against  de  wind,  and  smell  de 
earthy  smell  of  him  like  one  new 
made  grave?" 

"  The  sound  of  the  rain."  In  ano- 
ther clime,  long,  long  a^o,  I  had  often 
read  at  my  old  motuer^s  knee, "  And 
Elijah  said  unto  Ahab,  there  is  a 
sound  of  abundance  of  rain,  prepare 
thy  chariot,  and  get  thee  down,  that 
the  rain  stop  thee  not;  and  it  came  to 
pass,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  the  hea- 
ven was  dark  with  clouds  and  wind, 
and  there  was  a  great  rain." 

I  looked,  and  so  it  was,  for  in  an 
instant  a  white  sheet  of  the  heaviest 
rain  I  had  overseen,  (if  rain  it  might 
be  called,  for  it  was  more  like  a  Ava- 
ter-apout,)  fell  from  the  lower  edge 
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of  the  black  cloud,  with'  a  sti^ong 
rushing  noise,  that  increased  to  a 
loud  roar  like  that  of  a  waterfall;  As 
it  came  along,  it  seemed  to  devour 
the  rocks  and  trees,  for  they  disap- 
peared behind  the  watery  skreen  the 
instant  it  reached  them.  We  saw  it 
ahead  of  us  for  more  than  a  mile 
coming  along  the  road,  preceded  by 
a  black  line  from  the  moistening  of 
the  white  dust,  ri^ht  in  the  wind's 
eye,  and  with  sucii  an  even  front, 
that  I  verily  believe  it  was  descend- 
ing in  buckets  full  on  my  horse's 
head,  while  as  yet  not  one  drop  had 
reached  me.  At  this  moment,  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  forces,  Colo- 
nel   F — ^^ ,    of    the    Coldstream 

Guards,  in  his  tandem,  drawn  by 
two  sprightly  blood  bays,  with  his 
servant,  a  light  boy,  mounted  Creole 
fashion  on  the  leader,  was  coming 
up  in  my  wake  at  a  spot  where  the 
road  sank  into  a  hollow,  and  was 
traversed  by  a  water  course  already 
running  knee  deep,  although  dry  as 
a  bone. but  the  minute  before. 

I  was  now  drenched  to  the  skin, 
the  water  pouring  out  in  cascades 
from  both  sides  otthe  vehicle,  when 
just  as  I  reached  the  top  of  the  oppo- 
site bank,  there  was  a  flash  of  light- 
ning so  vivid,  accompanied  by  an 
eicpIoBion  so  loud  and  tremendous, 
that  my  horse,  trembling  from  stem 
to  stem,  stood  dead  still;  the  dusky 
youth  by  my  side  jumped  out,  and 
buried  his  snout  in  the  mud,  like  a 
porker  in  Spain  nuzzling  for  acorns, 
and  I  felt  more  queerishthau  I  would 
willingly  have  confessed  to.  I  could 
have  knelt  and  prayed.  The  noise  of 
the  thunder  was  a  sharp  ear-piercing 
crash,  as  if  the  whole  vault  of  heaven 
had  been  made  of  glass,  and  had 
been  shivered  at  a  blow  by  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty. 

It  was,  I  am  sure,  twenty  seconds 
before  the  usual  roar  and  rumbling 
from  the  reverberation  of  the  report 
from  the  hills,  and  among  the  clouds, 
was  heard. 

I  drove  on,  and  arrived  just  in 
time  to  dress  for  dinner,  but  I  did 
not  learn  till  next  day,  that  the  ilasli 
which  paralysed  me,  had  struck  dead 
the  Colonel's  servant  and  leading 
horse,  as  he  ascended  the  bank  of 
the  ravine,  by  this  time  so  much 
swollen,  that  tl\e  bod^  ^^^  ^^^  Vbd^ 
was  wa.«k\\ciV  o^  V^va  \q^  Ss^a  '^^^^ 
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neighbouring  gully,  where  it  was 
found,  when  the  waters  subsided, 
entirely  covered  with  sand.  I  found 
the  party  congregated  in  the  piazza 
around  Mr  iT-all,  who  was  passing 
his  jokes,  without  much  regard  to 
the  ifeelings  of  his  guests,  ana  exhi- 
biting as  great  a  disregard  of  the 
common  civilities  and  courtesies  of 
life  as  can  be  well  imagined.  One  of 
the  party  was  a  little  red-faced  gen- 
tleman, Peregrine  Whiffle,  E8quire,by 
name,  who,  in  Jamaica  parlance,  was 
designated  an  extraordinary/ inB.stev  in 
Chancery,  the  overseer  of  the  pen, 
or  breeding-farm,  in  the  great  house 
as  it  is  called,  or  mansion-house,  of 
which  Mr  Fyall  resided,  and  a  merry, 
laughing,  intelligent,  round,  red-faced 
man,  with  a  sort  of  Duncan  Knock- 
dundei*  nose,  through  the  wide  nos- 
trils of  which  you  could  see  a  cable's 
length  into  his  head;  he  was  either 
Fyall's  head  clerk,  or  a  sort  of  first 
lieutenant;  these  personages  and 
myself  composed  the  party.  The 
dinner  itself  was  excellent,  although 
rather  of  the  rough-and-round  order ; 
the  wines  and  food  intrinsically  good ; 
but  my  appetite  was  not  increased  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  deformed,  bloated 
negro  child,  about  ten  years  old, which 
Mr  Fyall  planted  at  his  elbow,  and, 
by  way  of  practical  joke,  stuffed  to 
repletion  with  all  kinds  of  food  and 
strong  drink,  until  the  little  dingy 
brute  was  carried  out  drunk. 

The  wine  circulated  freely,  and 
by  and  by  Fyall  indulged  in  some 
remarkable  stories  of  his  youth,  for 
he  was  the  only  speaker,  which  I 
found  some  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
until  at  length,  on  one  thumper  be- 
ing tabled,  involving  an  impossibility, 
and  utterly  indigestible,  I  involunta- 
rily exclaimed,  "  By  Jupiter !" 

"  You  want  any  ting,  massa," 
promptly  chimed  in  the  black  ser- 
vant at  my  elbow,  a  diminutive  kiln- 
dried  old  negi'o. 

"  No,"  said  I,  rather  caught. 

"  Oh,  me  tink  you  call  for  Jupi- 
ter." 

I  looked  in  the  baboon's  face— - 
"  Why,  if  I  did ;  what  then  ?" 

"  Only  me  Jupiter,  at  massa  sar- 
vice,  dat  all." 

"  You  are,  eh,  no  great  shakes  of 
a  Thunderer;  and  who  is  that  tall 
square  wan  standing  behind  your 
master's  chair  ?" 
"Daddy  Cupid,  massa." 


"  And  the  old  woman  who  is  car- 
rying away  the  dishes  in  the  Piaz- 
za?" 

"  Mammy  Weenus." 

"  Daddy  Cupid,  and  Mammy  Wee- 
nus— Shade  of  Homer !" 

Jupiter,  to  my  surprise,  shrunk 
from  my  side  as  if  he  had  received 
a  blow,  and  the  next  moment  I  could 
hear  him  communing  with  Venus  in 
the  Piazza.; 

"  For  true,  dat  leetle  man  of  war, 
Bucra,  must  be  Obeah  man ;  how  de 
debil  him  come  to  sab6  dat  it  was 
stable  boy.  Homer,  who  broke  de 
candle  shade  on  massa  right  hand, 
dat  one  wid  de  piece  broken  out  of 
de  edge ;"  and  here  he  pointed  to- 
wards it  with  his  chin — a  negro  al- 
ways points  with  his  chin. 

I  had  never  slept  on  shore  be- 
fore ;  the  night  season  in  the  coun- 
try in  dear  old  England,  we  all  know, 
is  usually  one  of  the  deepest  still- 
ness— ^here  it  was  any  thing  but  still ; 
— as  the  evening  closed  in,  tnere  arose 
a  loud  humming  noise,  a  compound 
of  the  buzzing,  and  chirping,  and 
whistling,  and  croaking  or  number- 
less reptiles  and  insects,  on  the  earth, 
in  the  air,  and  in  the  water.  I  was 
awakened  out  of  my  first  sleep  by 
it,  not  that  the  sound  was  disagree- 
able, but  it  was  unusual ;  and  every 
now  and  then  a  beetle  the  size  of 
your  thumb  would  bang  in  thi'ough 
the  open  window,  cruise  round  the 
room  with  a  noise  like  a  humming 
top,  and  then  dance  a  quadrille  with 
half  a  dozen  bats; .while  the  fire- files 
glanced  like  sparks,  spangling  the 
folds  of  the  mu^in  curtains  of  the 
bed.  The  croak  of  the  tree-toad,  too, 
a  genteel  reptile,  with  all  the  usual 
loveable  properties  of  his  species, 
about  the  size  of  the  crown  of  your 
hat,  sounded  from  the  neighbouring 
swamp,  like  some  one  snoring  in 
the  Piazza,  blending  harmoniously 
with  the  nasal  concert  got  up  by 
Jupiter,  and  some  other  heathen  dei- 
ties, who  were  sleeping  there  almost 
naked,  excepting  the  head,  which 
every  negro  swathes  during  the  night 
with  as  much  flannel  ana  as  many 
handkerchiefs  as  he  can  command. 
By  the  way,  they  all  slept  on  their 
faces — 1  wonder  if  this  will  account 
for  their  flat  noses. 

^e^t  vwovniu^  we  started  at  day- 
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gig,  witTi  one  horso  in  the  shafts,  and 
another  hooked  on  a  hreast  of  him 
to  a  sort  of  studding-sail-boom,  or 
outrigger,  and  followed  by  three 
mounted  servants,  each  with  a  led 
horse  and  two  sumpter  mules. 

In  the  evening  we  arrived  at  an 
estate  under  his  management,  havine 
passed  a  party  of  maroons  immedi- 
ately before.  I  never  saw  finer  men 
"^tall,  strapping  fellows,  dressed  ex- 
actly as  they  should  be,  and  the  cli- 
mate requires ;  wide  duck  trowsers, 
over  these  a  loose  shirt,  of  duck  also, 
^thered  at  the  waist  bv  a  broad 
leathern  belt,  through  which,  on  one 
side,  their  short  cutlass  is  stuck,  and 
on  the  other  hangs  a  leathern  pouch 
for  ball;  a  loose  thong  across  one 
shoulder,  supports  on  the  opposite 
hip  a  large  powder-horn  and  haver- 
sack. This,  with  a  straw-hat,  and  a 
short  gun  in  their  hand,  with  a  sling 
to  be  used  on  a  march,  completes 
their  equipment.  In  better  keeping 
this  witn  the  climate,  than  the  pad- 
ded coats,  heavy  caps,  tight  cross- 
belts,  and  ponderous  muskets  of  our 
regulars.  As  we  drove  up  to  the 
door,  the  overseer  began  to  baw]» 
**  Boys,  boys  !**  and  kept  blowing  a 
dog-call.  All  servants  in  the  coun- 
try in  the  West  Indies,  be  they  as 
old  as  Methuselah,  are  called  Boys. 
In  the  present  instance,  half-a-dozen 
black  fellows  forthwith  appeared, 
to  take  our  luggage,  and  attend  on 
•*  massa"  in  otfier  respects.  The 
great  man  was  as  austere  to  the  poor 
overseer,  as  if  he  Iiad  been  guilty  of 
some  misdemeanour,  and  after  a  few 
short,  crabbed  words,  desired  him  to 
get  suppftr,  "  do  you  hear  ?" 

The  meat  consisted  of  plantation 
fare — salted  fish,  plantains  and  yams, 
and  a  piece  of  goat  mutton.  Another 
**  observe," — a  south-down  mutton, 
after  sojourning  a  year  or  two  here, 
does  not  become  a  goat  exactly,  but 
he  changes  his  heavy  warm  neece, 
and  wears  long  hair ;  and  his  progeny 
after  him,  if  bred  on  the  hot  plains, 
never  assume  the  wool  again.  Mr 
Fyall  and.  I  sat  down,  and  then 
in  walked  four  mutes,  stout  young 
fellows,  not  over-well  dressediana 
with  faces  burnt  to  the  colour  of 
brick-dust  They  were  the  book- 
keepers;  so  called  because  they  ne- 
vcr  see  a  book,  their  province  being 
to  attend  the  negroes  in  the  field, 
and  to  flupprintend  the  manufacture 
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of  8Uo;ar  and  mm  in  the  boiling  and 
distilliug-houses. 

One  of  them,  the  Head  Bookkeep- 
er, as  he  was  called,  appeared  lite- 
rally roasted  by  the  intensity  of  the 
sun's  rays.  "  How  is  Baldy  Steer  ?" 
said  the  overseer  to  this  person. 

**  Better  to-day,  sir — 1  drenched 
him  with  train-oil  and  sulphur." 

**  The  devil  you  did,"  thought  I— 
•*  alas !  for  Baldy." 

**  And  Mary,  and  Caroline,  and  the 
rest  of  that  lot?" — "  Are  sent  to 
Perkins's  Red  Rover,  sir  j  but  I  be- 
lieve some  of  them  are  in  calf  already 
by  Bullfinch — and  I  have  cut  Peter 
for  the  Lampas." 

The  knife  and  fork  dropped  from 
my  hands.  What  can  all  tnis  mean  ? 
is  this  their  boasted  kindness  to  their 
slaves  ?  One  of  a  family  drenched 
with  train-oil  snd  brimstone,  another 
cut  for  some  horrible  complaint  ne- 
ver heard  of  before,  called  Lampas, 
and  the  females  sent  to  the  Red  Ho- 
ver, some  being  in  calf  already ! 
But  I  soon  perceived  that  the  baked 
man  was  the  cowboy,  or  shepherd 
of  the  estate,  making  his  report  of 
the  casualties  amongst  his  bullocks, 
mules,  and  heifers. 

"  Juliet  Ridge  will  not  yield,  sir," 
quoth  another.  «*  Who  is  this  next  ? 
a  stubborn  concern  she  must  be." 
"The  licuior  is  very  poor."  Here 
he  helped  himself  to  rum  and  water, 
the  rum  coming  up  about  an  inch  in 
the  glass,  regular  half  and  half,  fit 
to  float  a  maninespike. 

**  It  is  more  than  yours  is,"  thought 
I ;  and  I  again  stared  in  wonderment, 
until  I  perceived  he  spoke  of  the 
juice  of  a  cane  patch. — At  this  time 
a  tall,  lathy  gentleman  came  in,  wear- 
ing a  most  original  cut  coatee.  He  was 
a  most  extraordinary  built  man ;  he 
had  absolutely  no  body,  his  bottom 
being  placed  between  his  shoulders, 
but  what  was  wanted  in  corpus  was 
made  up  in  legs,  indeed  he  looked 
liko  a  pair  of  compasses,  buttoned 
together  at  the  shoulders,  and  sup- 
porting a  yellow  fiz  half  a  yard  long, 
thatched  with  a  fell  of  sandy  hair 
falling  down  lank  and  greasy  on  each 
side  of  his  face.  Fvall  called  him 
Buckskin,,  which,  with  some  other 
circumstances,  made  me  guess  that 
he  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
American  smuggler.  After  supper, 
a  glass  of  punch  was  filled  for  each 
person ;  the  overseer  gave  a  rap 
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the  table  with  his  knuckles,  and  off 
started  the  book-keepers,  like  shots 
out  of  -shovels,  leaving  the  Yankee, 
Mr  Fyall,  the  overseer,  and  myself, 
at  table. 
I  vtras  very  tired,  and  reckoned  on 

foine  to  bed  now — ^but  no  such  thing, 
'yall  ordered  Jupiter  to  bring  a  case 
from  his  gig-box,  containing  some 
capital  brandy ;  a  new  brewage  of 
punch  took  place,  and  I  found  about 
the  small  hours,  that  we  were  all 
yerging  fast  towards  drunkenness,  or 
something  very  like  that  same.  The 
Yankee  was  specidly  plied  by  Fyall, 
evidently  with  an  object,  and  he  soon 
succeeded  in  making  him  helplessly 
drunk. 

The  fun  now  ^'  grew  fast  and  fu- 
rious,"— a  large  wash-tub  was  order- 
ed in,  placed  under  a  beam  at  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and  fUled  with 
water ;  a  sack  and  a  three  inch  rope 
were  then  called  for,  and  promptly 
produced  by  the  Blackies,  who,  ap- 
parently accustomed  to  Fyall's 
pranks,  grinned  with  delight. — Buck- 
skin was  thrust  into  the  sack,  feet 
foremost ;  the  mouth  of  it  was  then 
gathered  round  his  throat  with  a 
string,  and  I  was  set  to  splice  a  bight 
in  the  rope,  so  as  to  fit  under  his  arms 
without  running,  which  might  have 
dioked  him.  All  things  being  pre- 
pared, the  slack  end  was  thrown  over 
the  beam.  He  was  soused  in  the  tub, 
the  word  was  given  to  hoist  away, 
and  we  ran  him  up  to  the  roof,  and 
then  belayed  the  rope  round  the  body 
joi,  the  overseer,  who  was  able  to  sit 
on  i|is  chair,  and  that  was  alL  The 

J^  cold  bath,  and  the  bein^  hung  up  to 

-      dry,  speedily  sobered  uie  American, 
but  his  arms  being  within  the  sack, 

'^  he  could  do  nothing  for  his  own 
ttnancipation ;  he  kept  swearing, 
Cow/ever,  and  intreating,  and  dancing 
with  rage,  every  jerk  drawing  the  cord 
tighter  round  the  waist  of  the  over- 
seer, who,  unaware  of  his  situation, 
thought  himself  bewitched  as  he  was 
drawn  with  violence  by  starts  along 
the  floor,  with  the  chair  as  it  were 
glued  to  him.  At  length  the  patient 
^extricated  one  of  his  arms,  and  lay- 

'"  ing  hold  of  the  beam  above  him,  drew 
himself  up,  and  then  letting  go  his 
hold  suddenly,  fairly  lifted  the  drunk- 
en overseer,  chair  and  all,  several 
feet  from  the  ^ound,  so  as  to  bring 
him  on  a  level  with  himself,  and  then, 
/o  midair,  began  to  pummel  his  coun- 


terpoise with  ri^ht  good- will.  At 
length,  fearful  ot  the  consequences 
from  the  fury  into  which  the  man 
had  worked  himself,  Fyall  and  I 
dashed  out  the  candles,  and  fled  to 
our  rooms,  where,  after  barricading 
the  doors,  we  shouted  to  the  servants 
to  let  the  gentlemen  down. 

The  next  morning  had  been  fixed 
for  duck-shooting,  and  the  overseer 
and  I  were  creeping  along  amongst 
the  mangrove  bushes  on  the  shore  to 
get  a  shot  at  some  teal,  when  we  saw 
our  friend,  the  pair  of  compasses, 
crossing  the  small  bay  in  his  boat  to- 
wards his  little  pilotrboat-built 
schooner,  which  was  moored  in  a 
small  creek  opposite,  the  brushwood 
concealing  every  thing  but  her  masts. 
My  companion,  as  wild  an  Irishman 
as  I  ever  knew,  hailed  him, — 

''  mUo,  Obadiah — Buckskin — you 
Yankee  rascal,  heave  to.  Come 
ashore  here — come  ashore.'* 

Obed,  smoking  his  pipe,  delibe- 
rately uncoiled  himself.  I  thought,  as 
he  rose,  there  waste  be  no  end  of  him 
— and  stood  upright  in  the  boat,  like 
an  ill-rigged  jury-mast. 

'^  I  say.  Master  Tummas,  you  ben't 
no  friend  of  mine,  I  guess,  a'ter  last 
night's  work;  you  hears  how  I 
coughs," — and  he  began  to  wheezlo 
and  crow  in  a  most  remarkable  fa- 
shion. 

"  Never  mind,"  rejoined  the  over- 
seer ;  '^  if  you  go  round  that  point, 
and  put  up  the  ducks,  by  the  piper, 
but  rll  fire  at  you !" 

Obed  neighed  like  a  horse  expect- 
ing his  oats,  which  was  meant  as  a 
laugh  of  derision.  **  Do  you  think 
your  birding-piece  can  touch  me  here 
away.  Master  Tummas  ?"  Where- 
upon he  nickered  more  loudly  than 
before. 

"  Don't  provoke  me  to  try  you, 
you  yellow  snake,  you  I" 

"  Try,  and  be  d — d,  and  there's  a 
mark  for  thee,"  unveiling  a  certain 
part  of  his  body,  not  his  race. 

The  Overseer,  or  Busha,  to  give 
him  his  Jamaica  name,  looked  at  me 
and  smiled,  then  coolly  lifted  his 
long  Spanish  barrel,  and  fired.  Down 
dropped  the  smuggler,  and  ashore 
came  the  boat. 

*'  I  am  mortally  wounded.  Master 

Tummas,"  quoth  Obed ;  and  I  was 

-confoundedly    frightened    at    first, 

{torn  Wi^  wxLW^M'dX  \>xQXi\sk\\.^  Q^  x]^i^ 
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overseer,  as  soou  as  he  could  get 
off  the  ground,  where  he  had  thrown 
himself  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
lauffhter,  had  the  man  stripped  and 
laid  across  a  log,  where  he  set  his 
servant  to  pick  out  the  pellets  with 
a  penknife. 

Next  night  I  was  awakened  out 
of  my  first  sleep  hy  a  peculiar  sort 
of  tap,  tap,  on  the  floor,  as  if  a  cat 
with  walnut  shells  had  been  moving 
about  the  room.  The  feline  race,  in 
all  its  varieties,  is  my  detestation, 
BO  I  slipped  out  of  bed  to  expel  the 
intruder,  but  the  instant  my  toe  touch- 
ed the  ground,  it  was  seized  as  if  by  a 
smith's  forceps.  I  drew  it  into  bed, 
but  the  annoyance  followed  it ;  and 
in  an  agony  of  alarm  and  pain,  I 
thrust  my  hand  down,  when  my 
thumb  was  instantly  manacled  to  the 
other  suffering  member.  I  now  lost 
my  wits  altogether,  and  roared  mur- 
der, which  brought  a  servant  in  with 
a  light,  and  there  I  was,  thumb  and 
toe,  in  the  clinch  of  a  land-crab. 

I  had  been  exceedingly  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  negro  villages 
on  the  old  settled  estates,  which  ai*e 
usually  situated  in  the  most  pictu-  * 
resque  spots,  and  I  determined  to 
visit  the  one  which  lay  on  a  sunny 
bank,  full  in  view  from  my  window, 
divided  on  two  sides  from  the  cane 
pieces  by  a  precipitous  ravine,  and 
on  the  other  two  by  a  high  logwood 
hedge,  so  like  hawthorn,  that  I  could 
scarcely  tell  the  difference,  even 
when  close  to  it. 

'  At  a  distance  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  one  entire  orchard  of  fruit- 
trees,  where  were  mingled  together 
the  pyramidal  orange  in  fruit  and  in 
flower,  the  former  in  all  its  stages 
from  green  to  dropping  ripe, — the 
citron,  lemon,  and  lime-trees,  the 
stately,  glossy-leaved  star-apple,  the 
golden  shaddock  and  grape-fruit, 
with  their  slender  branches  bending 
under  their  ponderous  yellow  fruit, 
— the  cashew,  with  its  apple  like 
those  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  fair 
to  look  at,  but  acrid  to  the  taste,  to 
which  the  far-famed  nut  is  appended 
like  a  bud, — the  avocado,  with  its 
brobdignag  pear,  as  lar^e  as  a  pur- 
ser's lantern, — the  bread-fruit,  with 
a  leaf  that  would  have  covered  Adam 
like  a  Bishop's  apron,  and  a  fruit  for . 
Idl  the  world  in  size  and  shape  like 
•BBlackamoor*a  head;  while  for  un- 
derwaod  you  bad  the  green,  fresb, 
dewHgpaagled  pJantoin^  round  which 


in  the  hottest  day  there  is  always  a 
halo  of  coolness, — the  coco  root,  tlie 
yam  and  granadillo,  with  their  long 
vines  twining  up  the  neighbouring 
trees  and  shrubs  like  hop  tendrils, — 
and  pease  and  beans,  in  all  their  end- 
less variety  of  blossom  and  of  odour, 
from  the  Lima  bean,  with  a  stalk  as 
thick  as  my  arm,  to  the  mouse  pea, 
three  inches  high, — the  pine-apple, 
literally  growing  in,  and  constituting, 
with  its  prickly  leaves,  part  of  the 
hedgerows, — the  custard  apple,  like 
russet  bags  of  cold  puddmg, — the 
cocoa  and  coffee  bushes,  and  the  de- 
vil knows  what  all  that  is  delij^htful 
in  nature  besides;  while  aloft,  the 
tall  graceful  cocoa-nut,  the  majestic 
palm,  and  the  gigantic  wild  cotton- 
tree,  shot  up  here  and  there  like  mi- 
narets far  above  the  rest,  high  into 
the  blue  heavens. 

I  entered  one  of  the  narrow  wind* 
ing  footpaths,  where  an  immense 
variety  of  convolvuli  crept  along  the 
penguin  fences,  disclosing  their  de- 
licate flowers  in  the  morning  fresh- 
ness, (all  that  class  here  shut  shop  at 
noon,)  and  passion  flowers  of  all  sizes, 
from  a  soup-plate  to  a  thumb  rine* 
The  huts  were  substantially  thatch- 
ed with  palm  leaves,  and  the  walls 
woven  with  a  basket  work  of  twigs, 
plastered  over  with  clay,  and  white- 
washed; the  floors  were  of  baked 
clay,  dry  and  comfortable.  They  all 
consisted  of  a  hall  and  a  sleeping- 
room  off  each  side  of  it ;  in  many  of 
the  former  I  noticed  mahogany  side- 
boards, and  chairs,  and  glass  decant^i 
ers,  while  a  whole  lot  of  African 
drums  and  flutes,  and  sometimes  a 
good  gun,  hung  from  the  rafters;  and 
It  would  have  gladdened  an  Irish- 
man's heart  to  have  seen  the  adjoin- 
ing piggeries.     Before  one  of  the 
houses  an  old  woman  was  taking 
care  of  a  dozen  black  infants,  little 
naked,   flossy,  black  guinea-pigs, 
with  parti-coloured  beads  tied  round 
their  loins,  each  squatted  like  a  little 
Indian  paged  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
wooden  bowl,  to  keep  it  off  the  damp 
ground.    While  I  was  pursuing  my 
ramble,  a  large  conch    shell    was 
blown  at  the  overseer's  house,  and 
the  different  gangs  turned  in  to  din- 
ner ;  they  came  along  dancing  and 
shouting,  and  playing  tricks  on  each 
other  in  the  little  paths^  ia  all  ^<^ 

and  «a  \iO\a  weA  ^\Lm  \ft  ^ax^^"® 
the  m^uyr  A\  cNsAVsv0^^n»V^^ 
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and  trowsers,  and  the  women  in  baize 
petticokts  and  Osnaburg  shifts,  with 
a  neat  printed  calico  short  gown 
over  all.  "  And  these  are  slaves," 
thought  I,  "  and  this  is  West  Indian 
bondage  !  Oh  that  some  of  my  well- 
meaning  anti-slavery  friends  were 
here,  to  judge  from  the  evidence  of 
their  own  senses  I" 

The  following  night  there  was  to 
be  a  grand  play  or  wake  in  the  negro 
houses,  over  the  head  cooper,  who 
had  died  in  the  morning,  and  I  de- 
termined to  be  present  at  it,  al- 
though the  overseer  tried  to  dis- 
suade me,  saying  that  no  white  per- 
son ever  broke  in  on  these  orgies, 
that  the  negroes  were  very  averse  to 
their  doin^  so,  and  that  neither  he, 
nor  any  ot  the  white  people  on  the 
estate,  had  ever  been  present  on  such 
an  occasion.  This  very  interdict  ex- 
cited my  curiosity  still  more;  so  I 
.rose  about  midnight,  and  let  myself 
gently  down  through  the  window, 
and  shaped  my  course  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  negro  houses,  guided 
by  a  loud  drumming,  which,  as  I 
came  nearer,  every  now  and  then 
^sank  into  a  low  murmuring  roll, 
when  a  strong  bass  voice  would 
burst  forth  into  a  wild  recitative; 
to  which  succeeded  a  loud  piercing 
chorus  of  female  voices,  during 
which  the  drums  were  beaten  wim 

treat  vehemence;  this  was  succeeded 
y  another  solo,  and  so  on.  There 
was  no  moon,  and  I  had  to  thread 
my  way  along  one  of  the  winding 
footpaths  by  star-light.  When  I  ar- 
rived within  a  stone-cast  of  the  hut 
before  which  the  play  was  being 
held,  I  left  the  beaten  track,  and 
crept  onwards,  until  I  gained  the 
shelter  of  the  stem  of  a  wild  cotton 
tree,  behind  which  I  skulked  un- 
seen. 

The  scene  was  wild  enough.  Be- 
.  fwfe  the  door  a  circle  was  formed 
by  about  twenty  women,  all  in  their 
best  clothes,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
and  swaying  their  bodies  to  and  fro, 
while  they  sung  in  chorus  the  wild 
dirge  already  mentioned,  the  words 
of  which  I  could  not  make  out ;  in 
tlie  centre  of  the  circle  sat  four  men 
playing  on  gumbies,  or  the  long  drum 
already  described,  while  a  fifth 
itood  behind  them,  with  a  conch 


shell,  which  he  kept  sounding  at  in- 
tervals. Other  three  negroes  kept 
circling  round  the  outer  verge  of 
the  circle  of  women,  naked  all  to 
their  waist  cloths,  spinning  about 
and  about  with  their  han£  above 
their  heads,  like  so  many  dancing 
dervishes.  It  was  one  of  these  three 
that  from  time  to  time  took  up  the 
recitative,  the  female  chorus  break- 
ing in  after  each  line.  Close  to  the 
drummers  lay  the  body  in  an  open 
coffin,  supported  on  two  low  stools 
or  tressels ;  a  piece  of  flaming  resin- 
ous wood  was  stuck  in  the  ground 
at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  feet, 
and  a  lump  of  kneaded  clay,  in 
which  another  torch-like  splinter 
was  fixed,  rested  on  the  breast.  An 
old  man,  naked  like  the  solo  singer, 
was  digging  a  grave  close  to  where 
the  body  lay.  The  following  was  the 
chant : — 

**  I  say,  broder,  you  can't  go  yet." 

CHORUS  OF  FEMALE  VOICES. 

"  When  de  morning  star  rise,  den    we 
put  you  in  a  hole." 

CHORUS. 

<*  Den  yon  go  in  a  Africa,  yon  see  Fetish 

dere.'* 

CHORUS. 

''  You  shall  nyam  goat  dere,  wid  all  your 
family." 

CHORUS. 

"  Buccra  cant  come  dere ;  say,  dam  ras- 
cal, why  you  no  work?" 

CHORUS. 

"  Buccra  can't  catch  Duppy,*  no,  no." 

CHORUS. 

Three  calibashes,  or  gourds,  with 
pork,  yams,  and  rum,  were  placed  on 
a  small  bench  that  stood  close  to  the 
head  of  the  bier,  and  at  right  angles 
to  it. 

In  a  little  while,  the  women,  sing- 
ing men,  and  drummers,  suddenly 
gave  a  loud  shout,  or  rather  yell, 
clapped  their  hands  three  times,  and 
then  rushed  into  the  surrounding 
cottages,  leaving  the  old  gravedigger 
alone  with  the  body. 

He  had  completed  the  grave,  and 
had  squatted  himself  on  his  hams  be- 
side the  coffin,  swinging  his  body  as 
the  women  had  done,  and  uttering  a 
low  moaning  sound,  frequently  e»i- 
ing  in  a  loud  pecky  like  that  of  a  pap 
vior  when  he  brings  down  bis  lam- 
mer. 
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I  noticed  he  kept  looking  towards 
the  east,  watch  ing,  as  I  conjecturedf 
the  first  appearance  of  the  morning 
star,  but  it  was  as  yet  too  early. 

He  lifted  the  gourd  with  the  pork, 
and  todc  a  large  mouthful. 

*'  How  is  dis  ?  I  cant  put  dis  meat 
in  quacco's  coffin,  dere  is  salt  in  de 
pork ;  Duppy  can't  bear  salt,"  ano- 
ther large  mouthful — *'  Duppy  hate 
salt  too  much/'— here  he  ate  it  all  up, 
and  placed  the  empty  gourd  in  the 
coffin.  He  then  took  up  the  one 
with  boiled  yam  in  it,  and  tasted  it 
also. 

**  Salt  here  too— who  de  debil  do 
such  a  ting?«-must  not  let  Duppy 
taste  dat"  He  discussed  this  uso, 
placing  the  empty  vessel  in  the  cof- 
nn  as  he  had  done  with  the  other. 
He  then  came  to  the  calibash  with 
the  rum.  There  is  no  salt  there, 
thought  I. 

"  Rum !  ah,  Duppy  love  rum— if 
it  be  well  strong,  let  me  see — Massa 
Niger,  who  put  water  in  a  dis  rum, 
eh  ?  Duppy  will  never  touch  dat " 
—a  long  pull—"  no,  no,  never  touch 
dat."  Here  he  finished  the  whole, 
and  placed  the  empty  vessel  beside 
the  others;  then  gradually  sunk  back 
on  his  hsifOB  with  his  mouth  open, 
and  his  eyes  starting  from  the  sock- 
ets, as  he  peered  up  into  the  tree, 
apparently  at  some  terrible  object. 
I  looked  up  also,  and  saw  a  large 
yellow  snake,  nearly  ten  feet  long, 
let  itself  gradually  down,  directly 
over  the  coffin,  with  its  tail  round  a 
limb  of  the  cotton  tree,  until  its  head 
reached  within  an  inch  of  the  dead 
man's  face,  which  it  licked  with  its 
long  forked  tongue,  uttering  a  loud 
hissing  noise. 

I  was  fascinated  with  horror,  and 
could  not  move  a  muscle ;  at  length 
the  creature  swung  itself  up  again, 
and  disappeared  amongst  the  branch- 
es. 

Quashie  gained  courage,  as  the 
rum  began  to  operate,  and  the  snake 
to  disappear.  "  Come  to  catch 
Quacco  s  Duppy,  before  him  get  to 
Africa,  sure  as  can  be.  De  metody 
parson  say  de  devil,  old  sarpant,  dat 
must  be  old  sarpant,  for  I  never  see 
BO  big  one,  so  it  must  be  devil." 

He  caught  a  j^limpse  of  my  face  at 

this  moment ;  it  seemed  that  I  had 

no  powers  of  fascination  like  the 

snake,  for  he  roared  out,  "  Murder, 

murder,  de  devil,  de  devil,  first  like 

a  serpent,  den  like  himself',  see  him 


white  face  behind  de  tree ;  see  him 
white  face  behind  de  tree ;"  and  then, 
in  the  extremity  of  his  fear,  he  popt 
headforemost  into  the  grave,  leaving 
his  quivering  legs,  and  feet  sticking 
upwards,  as  if  he  had  been  planted 
by  the  head. 

A  number  of  negroes  ran  out  of 
the  nearest  houses,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, four  white  seamen  appeared 
amongst  them,  who,  the  moment  tiiey 
got  sight  of  my  uniform,  as  I  ran 
away,  gave  chase,  and  immediately- 
pinioned  me.  They  were  all  armedi 
and  I  had  no  doubt  were  part  of  the 
crew  of  the  smuggling  schooner,  and 
that  they  had  a  depot  amongst  the 
negro  houses.  "  Yo  ho,  my  hearty, 
heave  to,  or  here  goes  witili  a  brace 
of  bullets." 

I  told  them  who  I  was,  and  that 
curiosity  alone  brought  me  there. 

"  Gammon,  tell  thattothemsuines; 
you're  a  spy,  messmate,  and  on  board 
you  go  with  us,  so  sure  as  I  be  Paul 
Brandywine." 

Here  was  a  change  with  a  ven* 
geance.  An  hour  before  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  friends,  and  resting  com- 
fortably in  my  warm  bed,  and  now  I 
was  a  prisoner  to  a  set  of  brigands^ 
who  were  smugglers  at  the  best,  and 
what  might  they  not  be  at  the  worst  ? 
I  had  no  chance  of  escape  by  any 
sudden  effort  of  strength  or  activity, 
for  a  piece  of  a  handspike  had  been 
thrust  across  my  back,  passing  under 
both  of  my  arms,  which  were  tightly 
lashed  to  it,  as  if  I  had  been  trussed 
for  roasting,  so  that  I  could  no  more 
run,  with  a  chance  of  escape,  than  a 
goose  without  his  pinions.  After  we 
left  the  negro  houses,  I  perceived, 
with  some  surprise,  that  my  captors 
kept  the  beaten  tract,  leading  durect- 
ly  to,  and  past  the  overseei's  dwell- 
ing. "  Come,  here  is  a  chance,  at  all 
events,"  argued  I  to  myself.  **  If  I 
get  within  hail,  I  will  alarm  the 
lieges,  if  a  deuced  good  pipe  don't 
fail  me." 

This  determination  had  scarcely 
been  framed  in  my  mind,  when,  as 
if  my  very  thoughts  had  been  audi- 
ble, the  smuggler  next  me  on  the 
right  hand  drew  a  pistol,  and  held  it 
close  to  my  starboard  ear. 

"  Friend,  if  you  tries  to  raise  the 
house,  or  speaks  to  any  Niger,  or 
other  pexftoiL  vi^  \!Ck^^\a^  Yvl  '^wMs^ 
througnyoMX  ^xj^m^Vw^  tivsBR»» 

of  lead."  ^„  ,  ^^, 
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said  I;  "  but  what  do  you  promise 
yourselves  by  carrying  me  off? 
Were  you  to  murder  me,  you  would 
be  none  the  richer;  for  I  have  no 
valuables  about  me,  as  you  may 
easily  ascertain  by  searching  me." 

**  And  do  you  think  that  freeborn 
Americans  like  we  have  kidnapped 
you  for  your  dirty  rings,  and  watch, 
and  mayhap  a  few  dollars,  which  I 
takes  you  to  mean  by  your  walu- 
boles,  as  you  calls  them  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  what,  in  the  devil's 
])ame,have  you  kidnapped  me  for  ?" 
And  I  began  to  feel  my  choler  over- 
powering my  discretion,  when  Mas- 
ter Paul  Brandywine,  who  I  now 
suspected  to  be  the  mate  of  the 
smuggler,  took  the  small  liberty  of 
jerkmg  the  landyard,  that  had  been 
made  fast  to  the  middle  of  the  hand- 
spike, so  violently,  that  I  thought 
both  my  shoulders  were  dislocated ; 
for  I  was  fairly  checked  down  on 
my  back,  just  as  you  may  have  seen 
a  pig-merchant  on  the  Fermoy  road 
bnng  an  uproarious  boar  to  his  mar- 
rowbones ;  while  the  man,  who  had 
previou^r  threatened  to  blow  my 
brains  om,  knelt  beside  me,  and 
/Irillf  insinuated,  that  *'  if  I  was 
nred  of  my  life,  he  calculated  I  had 
bettef  speak  as  loud  again." 
'  There  was  no  jest  in  all  this ;  so  I 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  si- 
lently alodg  with  my  escort,  after 
having  gathered  myself  up  as  well 
as  I  could.  We  crept  so  close  un- 
der the  windows  of  the  overseer's 
house,  where  we  picked  up  a  lot  of 
empty  ankers,  slung  on  a  long  pole, 
tiiat  I  fancied  I  heard,  or  really  did 
hear,  some  one  snore — oh  how  I  en- 
vied the  sleeper!  At  length  we 
reached  the  beach,  where  we  found 
two  men  lying  on  their  oars,  in  what, 
80  far  as  I  could  distinguish,  appear- 
ed to  be  a  sharp  swift-looking  whale 
boat,  which  they  kept  close  to,  with 
her  head  forward,  nowever,  to  be 
ready  for  a  start,  should  any  thing 
suspicious  appear  close  to  them. 

The  boat-keeper  hailed  promptly, 
"  Who  goes  there,"  as  they  feather- 
ed their  oars. 

"  The  Tidy  little  wave,"  was  the 
answer. 

No  more  words  passed,  and  the 

men  who  had,  in  the  first  instance, 

pulled  a  Btroke  or  two  to  give  the 

Boat  way,  now  backed  water,  and 


tailed  her  on  to  the  beach,  when  we 
all  stepped  on  board. 

Two  of  my  captors  now  took  each 
an  oar ;  we  shoved  off,  and  glanced 
away  through  the  darkness,  along 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  sparkling 
sea,  until  we  reached  the  sdiooner, 
by  this  time  hauled  out  into  the  fair 
way  at  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  where 
she  lay  hove  short,  with  her  mainsail 
hoisted  up,  riding  to  the  land-wind, 
and  apparently  all  ready  to  cant  and 
be  off  the  moment  the  boat  returned. 

As  we  came  alongside,  the  cap- 
tain of  her,  my  friend  Obediah,  as  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  guessing,  from 
his  very  out  of  the  way  configuni* 
tion,  dark  as  it  was,  called  out,  **  I 
says,  Paul,  who  have  you.  got  in  the 
stam-sheets  there  ?" 

''  A  bloody  spy,  captain;  he  who 
was  with  the  overseer  when  he  pep- 
pered your  sheathing  t'other  mom« 
ing." 

*'  Oh  3,  bring  him  on  board-*bring 
him  on  board.  I  knows  tibere  be  a- 
man-of-war  schooner  close  aboard 
of  the  island,  somewheres  here- 
abouts. I  sees  through  it  all,  smash 
my  eyes ! — I  sees  throu^  it. — ^But 
what  kept  you,  Paul?  Don't  you  see 
the  morning-star  has  risen." 

By  this  time  I  stood  on  the  deck 
of  the  little  vessel,  which  was  not 
above  a  foot  out  of  the  water ;  and 
Obediah,  as  he  spoke,  pointed  to  the 
small  dark  pit  of  a  companion,  for 
there  was  no  light  below,  nor  indeed 
any  where  on  board,  except  in  the 
binnacle,  and  that  carefully  masked, 
indicating  by  his  threatening  man- 
ner, that  I  was  to  get  below  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

"  Don't  you  see  the  morning-star, 
sir  ?  Why  the  sun  will  be  up  in  an 
hour,  I  calculate,  and  then  the  sea- 
breeze  will  be  down  on  us  before 
we  get  any  thing  of  an  offing." 

The  mention  of  the  morning-star 
recalled  vividly  to  my  recollection 
the  scene  I  had  so  recently  witness- 
ed at  the  negro  wake;  it  seemed 
there  was  another  person  beside 
poor  Quacco,  likely  to  be  crammed 
into  a  hole  before  the  day  broke,  and 
to  be  carried  to  Africa,  too,  for  what 
I  knew ;  but  one  must  needs  go 
when  the  devil  drives,  so  I  slipped 
down  into  the  cabin,  and  the  schoon- 
er having  weighed^  made  sail  to  the 
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We  are  summoned,  by  the  import* 
ant  labours  of  Mr  McGregor,  to  a 
duty  which  has  something  of  a  pa- 
triotie  value  at  all  times,  and  at  this 
tHne,  for  many  parts  of  our  domestic 
empire,  something  of  a  local  interest 
— the  duty  of  exposing  to  British  eyes 
Ibe  great  field  of  enterprise  which  is 
annually  eicpanding  before  us  in  our 
British  American  dependencies.  Ne- 
ver was  so  vast  a  system  of  such  de- 
pendencies so  little  known  in  any 
national  sense,  or  so  inadequately 
valued.  System  we  call  them,  mean- 
ing that,  as  their  natural  advantages 
are  gradually  coming  forward  to  our 
knowledge,  they  betray  such  several 
and  partial  endowments  of  wealth 
and  situation,  as  prove  them  to  have 
been  designed  for  mutual  depend- 
ence and  co-operation :  singly,  they 
are  all  weak ;  jointly,  they  compose 
the  framework  of  a  strong  empire. 
Were  it,  indeed,  possible  [we  abo- 
tmcTvpte  so  sad  an  augury]  that  the 
£lte^ff  polity  of  our  glorious  country- 
should  ever  be  dissolved  by  the  ef- 
forts of  anarchy  taking  the  shape  of 
r^ormation,  or  that,  by  any  other 
imhappy  revolutions,  the  House  of 
Brunswick  (like  that  of  Braganza) 
should  be  expatriated  and  thrown 
upon  its  American  possessions,  we 
amrm  that  a  powerful  empire  might 
be  developed  to  the  north  of  the 
United  States,  out  of  no  other  rudi- 
ments than  those  which  at  present 
compose  our  colonial  territory  on 
the  American  continent.  The  simple 
discovery  in  Nova  Scotia  of  coal  fit- 
ted for  the  steam-engine  [which  the 
anthracite  coal  of  the  United  States 
notoriously  is  not], — this  one  dis- 
covery, in  connexion  with  that  of 
"iron-mines  in  the  same  province,  at 
one  blow  lays  the  foundations — broad 
and  deep — of  power  and  commercial 
pre-eminence.  Coal  and  iron  are  the 
two  pillars  on  which  our  domestic 
granaeur  has  rested.  The  same  ele- 
ments of  power,  unfolded  under  the 
same  protection  of  equal  laws  [for, 
excepting  Canada,  the  British  juris- 
prudence has  every  where  taken  root 


in  our  Transatlantic  realm],  will 
doubtless  tend  to  results  the  same 
in  kind,  however  differing  in  degree, 
on  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  as  on  the 
Thames  or  on  the  Clyde.  One  dan- 
ger only  would  threaten  such  a  con* 
summation — the  possible  want  of  a 
sufificient  internal  cohesion.  Left  to 
themselves,  several  provinces  might 
find  a  momentary  interest,^  or  mi^ht 
imagine  a  lasting  one,  in  disclaiming 
their  British  allegiance ;  and  might 
pass  over  to  the  Federal  Union  of  the 
great  American  Republic.  But  ex- 
actly this  danger  it  is  for  which  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  provide  by 
good  policy,  by  paternal  government, 
and  by  those  institutions  for  nursing 
a  civic  and  patriotic  spirit,  which  hi- 
therto we  have  but  too  much  neglect- 
ed. Even  the  use  of  the  French  lan- 
guage in  the  Canadas  has  been  too 
indulgently  treated  by  the  British 
government  Of  all  barriejs  in  the 
way  of  civic  sympathy  andi^jinity  of 
national  feeling,  language  is'tibemost 
difliicult  to  surmount.  But  in  three- 
fourths  of  a  century,  by  means  of 
schools,  and  by  provisions  for  annex- 
ing important  civil  privileges  to  the 
use  of  the  English  language,  much 
might  have  been  accomplished.  Much 
may  yet  be  accomplished ;  and  some- 
thing, indeed,  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  general  equity  of  our  goveni- 
ment  in  the  midst  of  its  many  errors. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  tide  of 
emigration  being  in  so  large  an  over- 
balance British,  may  have  the  effect 
of  diffusing  and  sustaining  a  British 
state  of  political  feeling.  British,  we 
say,  as  not  easily  perceiving  under 
what  other  name  or  presiding  influ- 
ence it  would  be  possible  to  create 
such  a  unity  of  feeling  amongst  these 
provinces  as  would  avail  to  bind  them 
into  one  federal  whole.  However, 
if  any  other  principle  of  cohesion 
could  be  found,  and  by  whatsoever 
means,  if  the  end  were  but  attained 
of  knitting  these  provinces  into  one 
political  system,  pursuing  the  same 
interests,  and  animated  by  one  na- 
tional feeling,  they  have,  we  repeat^ 
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ted  at  forty-two  millions  and  a  half 
sterling. 

Of  a  colonial  empire,  thus  far  de- 
veloped already,  and  potentially  so 
unspeakably  magnificent^  we  might 

E resume  that  some  knowledge  would 
e  pretty  generally  diffused  in  this 
country.  Yet  so  far  otherwise  is 
this,  that  Mr  M'Gregor  is  obliged  to 
tax  even  our  government  with  the 
most  scandalous  ignorance  of  every 
thing  relating  to  these  colonies,  their 
interests^  and  their  most  notorious 
characteristics.  The  most  injurious 
manifestation  of  this  ignorance  ap- 
peared in  the  general  treaty  of  peace 
which  followed  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
But  a  more  ludicrous  instance  is  the 
following,  recorded  by  Mr  M*Gre- 
gor.  We  have  all  hes^  of  the  sa- 
pient factor  who  sent  out  a  cargo  of 
warming-pans  to  Brazil  (in  which, 
by  the  way,  the  blunder  was  not  ab- 
solutely indefensible,  hot  climates 
having  sometimes  chilly  nights) ;  but 
in  the  following  case,  [vol.  ii.  p.  583,] 
our  government  seem  to  have  plan- 
ned an  illustration,  upon  a  Jjaa 
scale,  of  sending  coah  to  NetOcWittg: 
^  Beside  the  vast  expenditure  of  the 
commissariat  department,  the  pre- 
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within  them  and  amongst  them  the 
stamina  of  a  powerful  state,  equal  to 
all  purposes  of  self-defence.  In  mere 
extent  of  territory,  could  that  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  fair  exponent  of  their 
importance,  they  would  be  entitled 
to  take  rank  as  a  first-rate  power* 
How  magnificent  a  country  must  that 
appear,  one  of  whose  Ifdces  is  480 
miles  long,  and  pretty  nearly  the 
same  breadth,  and  whose  principal 
river  pursues  a  course  of  3000  miles  1 
How  impressive,  again,  to  hear  of  a 
single  province  (that  of  Labrador) 
'*  equal  in  square  miles  to  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany !"  It  is  true,  that 
tiiis  vast  province  is  miserably  ste- 
rile wherever  it  has  been  examined, 
and  does  not  support  a  resident  po- 
pulation of  more  than  4000  souls. 
But  in  these  regions  nature  has  so 
regulated  her  compensations,  that 
what  the  land  in  some  parts  refuses 
the  sea  makes  good.  Along  the  coast 
even  of  this  inhospitable  region,  300 
schooners,  manned  by  20,000  British 
subjects,  are  annually  employed  in 
fishing ;  and  the  estimated  value  of 
the  totel  produce  is  considerably 
above  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
Other  fisheries  in  this  same  region 
are  of  such  surpassing  importance, 

that,  according  to  the   opinion  of    parations  for   naval  warfare  were 
manyablemen,(ofwhomMrM'^e-    managed  in  the  most  extravagant 


gor  is  one,)  without  them  Great  Bri- 
tain never  could  have  attained  that 
naval  supremacy  which  has  so  re- 
peatedly been  applied  to  the  salva-* 
tion  of  Europe.  Even  at  present, 
when  they  are  necessarily  considered 
"  in  their  infancy,"  these  North  Ame- 
rican possessions  support  a  popula- 
tion or  1,350,000  people.  And  that, 
which  they  may  be  made  capable  of 
supporting, ''  by  cultivation  and  im- 
provemenV'  Mr  M*Gregor  estimates 
at  thirty  millions ;  '*  and,  including 
the  countries  west  of  the  great  lakes, 
at  probably  more  ih^n  fifty  millions." 
The  aggregate  register  tonnage  of 
all  the  shipping  employed  to  and 
from,  or  in  any  way  on  account  of, 
these  North  American  colonies,  is 
not  less  than  780,000  tons ;  and  the 
number  of  sailors  and  fishermen  em- 
ployed, at  least  65,000.  The  estima- 
ted value  (considerably  below  the 
real  valuo)  of  the  British  exports  to 
these  colonies,  is  annually  about  two 
inWions  and  a  half  sterling;  and 
the  £xed  capital  (including  the  cat- 
t/ej  which  they  possess,  is  efttima- 


manner.  The  wooden  work  of  the 
Psyche  frigate  was  sent  out  from 
England  to  a  country  whftre  it  could 
be  provided  on  the  spot  in  one-tenth 
of  the  time  necessary  to  carry  it  from 
Montreal  to  Kingston,  and  at  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  expense.  Even 
wedges  were  sent  out;  and,  to  ex- 
emplify more  completely  the  infor- 
mation possessed  at  that  time  by  the 
admiralty,  a  full  supply  of  water- 
casks  were  [was]  sent  to  Canada  for 
the  use  of  the  ships  of  war  on  Lake 
Ontario,  where  it  was  only  necessary 
to  throw  a  bucket  overboard  with 
which  to  draw  up  water  of  the  very 
best  quality**  Wood  exported  from 
England  to  Canada !  and  water  ex- 
ported from  Downing  Street  to  Lake 
Ontario!  Is  this  possible  ?  And  could 
Sir  James  Yeo,  who  doubtless  had 
many  an  audience  at  the  Admiralty, 
furnish  no  better  advice?  But  let 
the  truth  be  told.  Our  own  British 
Cabinet,  at  all  times  the  most  ho- 
Tiourabl^  Mkd  the  best  educated  in 
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ticeship.  No  wLcro  will  you  find 
ministers  with  one  half  of  their  ge- 
neral knowledge.  But  the  specific 
knowledge  of  their  stations — where 
should  they  gain  it?  At  the  univer- 
sities they  learn  what  gives  expan- 
sion and  elevation  to  their  minds, 
but  nothing  which  presupposes  any 
particular  destination  of  their  powers 
m  the  paths  of  real  life.  Now,  on 
the  Continent  the  case  is  otherwise. 
There  the  education  of  statesmen  is 
purely  diplomatic;  and, having  little 
to  do  with  transatlantic  politics,  or 

generally  with  colonial  politics,  tiiey 
ave,  by  comparison  with  British 
statesmen,  two  great  advantages  :— 
the  professional  knowledge  required 
of  them  is  less;  and  secondly,  it  is  re- 
gularly taught  to  them  in  early  youth. 
Continental  statesmen  receive  apro- 
fesaional  education.  But  with  us, 
education  is  in  the  widest  and  va- 

guest  sense  general;  and  practical 
fe,  upon  which  is  devolved,  in  Eng- 
land, the  whole  burden  of  tuition  as 
regards  the  duties  of  a  statesman, 
bnngs  with  it  too  many  distractions 
tit£  its  own  to  allow  of  any  tranquil 
studies.    Moreover,  in  candour,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  Bri- 
tish statesman  has  a  much  wider 
cycle  of  duties,  and  a  catechism  of 
political  knowledge  much  ampler  to 
traverse,  than  his  brother-statesman 
on  the  Rhine  or  the  Elbe.    One  half 
of  his  energies  is  spent  upon  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  popular  assembly; 
this,  in  the  first  place.   And  second- 
ly, he  has  a  colonial  duty  to  learn, 
and  a  colonial  interest  to  administer, 
which  to  his  continental  brother  (if 
we  except  a  very  few  of  the  South- 
ern European  states)  have  no  sort 
of  existence.  Our  Oriental  colonies, 
it  is  true,  do  not  make  any  large  de- 
mands on  the  time  of  ministers  at 
home;  mere  distance  forbids  that. 
But  all  those  on  this  side  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  especially  the 
West  Indies,  have,  in  our  days,  oc- 
cupied and  harassed  our  domestic 
government  even  more  tlian  our  do- 
mestic affairs. 

This  palliation,  however,  in  one 
view,  is  but  an  aggravation  of  the 
blame  in  another;  for,  if  Colonial  at- 
Dairs  arc  amongst  the  burdens  whicli 
oppress  them,  the  more  imperatively 
should  it  weigh  upon  tlieir  conscien- 
ces to  make  SfiemseJves  acquainted 
with  the  relatione  of  tiieae  colonies 


to  European  politics  and  their  real 
interests.  Yet,  from  Mr  McGregor's 
work,  we  collect  every  where  that 
their  policy  has  been  at  the  best  wa- 
vering ana  indecisive,  and,  in  some 
instances,  fatally  blind ;  of  which  we 
cimnot  need  a  better  evidence  than 
the  fact  of  their  having,  by  express 
treaty,  co-operated  in  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  French  at  the  en^ 
trance  of  the  St  Lawrence ;  thus  wil- 
fully restoring  a  baleful  influence, 
whose  expulsion  from  those  regions 
makes  so  memorable  a  page  in  our 
British  Colonial  history. 

Such  being  the  darkness  which 
prevails  even  in  the  highest  quarters 
upon  these  great  interests,  we  have 
all  reason  for  peculiar  gratitude  to 
any  writer  who  labours  effectually 
to  disperse  it.  That  task  is  neither 
easy  nor  pleasant :  it  can  rest  secure- 
ly only  upon  strong  arguments  sup- 
ported by  numerous  facts,  and  upon 
facts  in  the  largest  extent  improved 
into  their  true  bearing  by  arguments 
the  strongest.  A  book  of  mere  sta- 
tistics is  blind;  a  book  of  mere  rea- 
soning is  weak.  In  the  first,  very  few 
readers  can  find  their  road ;  in  the 
second,  where  the  road  is  ofiiciously 
pointed  out,  the  reader  distrusts  his 
guide.  Mr  McGregor's  book  is,  in  this 
respect,  constructed  upon  the  right 

Elan.  It  is  not,  as  might  perhaps 
ave  been  expected  in  a  case  where 
details  so  copious  had  been  collected 
so  laboriously,  a  book  stuffed  merely 
with  the  dry  bones  of  statistics.  Yet, 
on  Uie  otlier  hand,  the  opinions  and 
leading  doctrines  of  Uie  writer  are 
every  "where  sufficiently  supported 
by  massy  facts  and  numerical  calcu- 
lations— giving  a  basis  to  what  otheiv 
wise  were  pure  hypotliesis,  and 
bringing  within  the  light  of  palpable 
evidence  what  might  else  nave  ap- 
peared mere  conjectural  specula- 
tion. Coming  at  this  time,  such  a 
book  discharges  a  critical  service. 
For  the  colonies  of  British  America 
are  now  making  gigantic  strides, 
such  as  will  soon  antiquate  and  su- 
perannuate the  feeble  and  indeter- 
minate policy  whicli  has  hitherto 
conducted  their  affairs  in  the  British 

Cabinet;  and  it  is  only  in  the  inter- 
val between  wars,  that  any  powerful 
efforts  can  be  made  at  home  for 
breathing  a  uevr  M^  \Xk\A  ^3Ev^  ^A>s&e> 

8e\s  w\i\c\i  f^\iO\]\^  ^^3«)a.  w^^^ 
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It  is  more  for  her  own  sake  tlian 
for  any  danger  which  her  influence, 
howsoever  abused,  can  ultimately 
menace  these  colonies,  that  we  have 
reason  to  pray  for  the  triumph  of 
sound  counsels  in  this  chapter  of  the 
British  policy.  The  loss  of  so  im« 
portant  a  limb  as  her  North  Ameri* 
can  provinces,  would  inflict  a  heavy 
wound  upon  the  reputation  of  Eng- 
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is  thcML'oughly  comprdien8iv««^ -TAny 
former  work  that  we  know  ofi  -tup- 
posing  even  that  its  informattcm  were 
sufficiently  recent,  is  liable  to  tM 
^reat  objection — that,  by  confinh^f 
Itself  to  one  province  or  two  at  the 
most,  it  foregoes  the  possibility  'of 
rising  to  a  general  survey  of  the 
foreign  relations  which  connect  ike 
whole  of  these  provinces  with  Great 


land,  and  the  European  estimate  of    'Britain  and  Europe.    Viewed  as  an 


her  power.  She  would  suffer ;  but 
on  them  such  a  separation  would  fall 
lightly.  They  would  soon  manifest 
their  self-sufficing  powers  for  repel- 
ling aggression,  and  for  exercising 
all  the  functions  of  an  independent 
state.  To  them  no  power  could  be 
really  formidable  in  a  military  sense^ 
except  the  great  Republic  on  their 
frontiers.  But  as  her  purpose  could 
be  no  other  than  that  of  incorpora- 
tion into  her  own  federal  system, 
there  would  be' no  reason  for  appre- 
hending a  sanguinary  war  of  devas- 
tation. France,  from  the  advantages 
of  her  position  amongst  the  parties 
t;oncerned,  might  sow  momentary 
dissensions  by  means  of  intrigues. 
But  eventually  it  would  be  the  great 
domineering  interests  on  each  side 
which  would  determine  the  result; 
and  both  parties  would  make  their 
final  election  with  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  choice,  and  according 
to  the  pure  balance  of  political  in- 
terest. England,  therefore,  apart, 
there  is  not  much  to  chequer  the 
prospects,  or  to  throw  gloom  upon 
the  external  relations,  of  these  provin- 
ces. It  is,  therefore,  by  a  double  ob- 
ligation the  duty  of  a  power  which 
stands  in  this  predicament,  and  holds 
its  influence  by  a  sort  of  filial  suffer- 
ance and  prescriptive  reverence,  to 
wield  it  for  none  but  the  most  bene- 


ag^regate,  our  North  American  ca« 
lonies  present  a  character  and  a  po- 
litical position  which  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  one  of  them  indivi-* 
dually.  And  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  considered  collectively,  bi 
order  to  appreciate  the  importance 
which  even  each  singly  may  attaio. 
Nova  Scotia,  for  instance,  taken  sep** 
rately,  and  resting  on  her  own  reo 
sources,  will  hardly  be  supposed  en- 
titled to  any  very  maniiticent  pros« 
pects;  yet,  as  Mr  M'Gregor  ob- 
serves, BO  great  is  her  capacity  for  n 
higher  destiny  in  combination  with 
a  state  already  powerful — that  ^be 
alone,  by  supplying  one  capital  waal^ 
would  render  the  great  American^^ 
Republic  independent  of  Europe. 
All  of  these  provinces  in  fact  hav^ 
some  natural  adaptation  to  the  im« 
perfection  of  each  other.  And  ihiti 
it  is  which  makes  a  comprehensive 
view,  like  that  before  us,  no  less  es- 
sential to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 
the  several  parts  than  of  the  total  re- 
sult. In  point  of  correctness  also,- 
as  respects  the  great  mass  of  the  in- 
formation furnished,  we  may  pre- 
sume Mr  M'Gregor  to  have  bad  one 
advantage  peculiar  to  himself— that 
much  of  it  has  been  obtained  from 
the  records  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Halifax,  an  authentic  source 
of  such  details  not  previously  laid 


volent  purposes,  and  in  a  spirit  of  open  to  any  traveller, 

parental  tenderness.    Towards  this  In  the  first,  or  Introductory  Book, 

^s  indeed  towards  any  consistent)  Mr  McGregor  gives  a  general  sketch 

end,  the  first  step  is — to  make  our-  of   American    History,    from    the 

selves  well  acquainted  with  the  real  period  of  its  discovery.    This  was 


interest  of  the  provinces  which  we 
ai*e  undertaking  to  benefit  and  foster. 
Without  us  they  have  sufficient  in- 
ternal sources  of  prosperity :  let  us 
be  cautiously  on  our  guard  that  tiiey 
lose  none  through  our  interference. 
On  such  a  line  of  policy  perhaps 
no   book,   before    Mr  M'G&egor's, 
could  fumieh  us  with  any  adequate 
BBsistance,  His  challenges  our  espe- 
M  notice  from  this  cauBe*-4bat  U 


perhaps  necessary  to  impress  an  air 
of  completeness  and  rotundity  on  his 
plan  ,*  yet,  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
he  travels  over  ground  which  has 
been  trodden  by  so  many  predece»- 
sors,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
within  his  limits  to  bring  forward 
much  absolute  novelty.  In  one  pointy 
however )  the  spirit  of  reciprocal  feel»' 
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Mm  taking  a  tone  Avhich  has  unfor- 
UuMiteljr  been  too  little  familiar  to 
owr  printed  works  on  America, 
though  it  tallies  with  all  that  we 
liare  heard  in  conversation   from 

rBve  and  temperate  travellers: — 
It  is  oommon  to  believe,"  says  he, 
*^  that  the  Americans  cherish  a  bitter 
hatred  to  the  people  of  England. 
Hany  circumstimces  have  certainly 
planted  sentiments  of  dislike  to  Eng- 
tand>  or  more  properly  to  the  go- 
?erpment>  pretty  generally  among 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  more 
kind  to  Englishmen  individually 
dual  to  the  people  of  any  other 
country.  I  may  also  observe  further, 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  a  reply 
made  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  Maine,  when  conversing 
with  him  on  the  subject :  '  Sir,'  he 
■aid,  *  if  I  were  to  punish  men  for 
abusing  countries,  I  would  first 
knodc  down  the  person  who  stigma- 
tiaed  my  own,  and  immediately  after 
tiia  one  that  abused  yours ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  sir,  that  the 
fading  is  more  general  amount  us 
than  even  we  ourselves  think.  '  Mr 
M'Gregor  justly  goes  on  to  account 
lor  this  secret  leaning  to  England, 
iirom  the  common  literature^the 
oommon  language — and,  until  lately, 
the  oommon  history — which  connect 
Ihem  with  the  country. 

In  the  Second  Book  it  is  that  Mr 
McGregor,  properly  speaking,  o{)ens 
his  subject.  The  British  possessions 
in  North  America,*  are  the  islands  of 
Newfoundland,   Cape   Breton,  and 
Prince  Edward;  tc^ether  with  the 
provinces    of    Nova    Scotia,   New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Canadas.  Three 
less    considerable    possessions    we 
omit — ^viz.  Andcosti,  Labrador,  and 
the  territory  west  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
the  first  as  deficient  in  extent,  and  all 
as  deficient  in  population.    To  each 
of  the  more  important  possessions 
Mr  McGregor  dedicates  a  book :  we 
shall  follow  him  according  to  the  or- 
der of  his  own  arrangement. 

At  the  outset  of  the  subject,  it  is 
painful  to  find  that  the  very  boun- 
dary line  which  separates  us  from 
the  United  States,  has  been  left  open 
to  endless  dissensions,  by  the  mere 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the 
British  Commissioners.  The  ques- 
tioMi  was — to  determine  what  river 
JM  orlgiaaUy  been  designated  hj 


the  name  of  the  St  Croix.  A  short 
investigation  would  have  cleared  up 
that  point  in  a  sense  favourable  to 
this  country.  But  to  save  a  little 
personal  trouble,  this  was  resigned 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  American 
party :  and  thus,  to  evade  a  day's  li- 
tigation, matter  has  been  left  for  fu- 
ture wars,  the  territory  in  dispute 
being  of  first-rate  importance  to 
either  side  of  the  frontier;  for,  in 
extent,  it  is  not  less  than  seven  mil- 
lions of  acres,  and  in  fertility  it  is 
almost  unrivalled. 

In  characterising  the  general  as- 
pect of  American  scenery  in  these 
northern  regions,  Mr  McGregor  no- 
tices, with  the  surprise  which  be- 
longs to  such  a  feature  of  dispropor- 
tion, the  dwarfish  size  of  the  moun- 
tains, few  of  which  are  so  high  as 
some  in  Great  Britain.    The  White 
Mountains  in  Hampshire,  it  is  true, 
ascend  to  an  elevation  of  6800  feet, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  nine  or 
even  eleven  thousand  feet — a  Pyre- 
nean  altitude :  but  they  constitute  a 
solitary  exception.  The  highest  part 
of  the  Alleghanies  is  but  2958  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  no 
mountain  to  the  north  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, not  even  the  Algonquin,  is  re> 
Euted  much  above  2000  feet  high, 
^r  Johnson  said  of  Miss  Knight,  the 
author  of  Dinarbas,  upon  hearing  of 
her  intention  to  settle  m  France,  to  at 
sh&  was  in  the  right ;  for  that  '*  she 
was  too  big  for  an  island."    And, 
seriously,  such  puny  hills  as  these 
seem  too  little  n)r  a  continent.    In 
reality,  it  is  the  lakes  and  the  forests 
which  compose  the  noble' part  of  the 
American  scenery.    With  respect  to 
these  last,  Mr  M'Gregor  aflarms— 
•  <<  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
their  autumnal  beauty ;  nothing  un- 
der heaven  can  be  compared  to  its 
effulgent  grandeur.    Two  or  three 
frosty  nights  in  the  decline  of  au- 
tumn, transform  the  verdure  of  a 
whole  empire  into  every  possible 
tint    of  scarlet,   rich  violet,  every 
shade  of  blue  and  brown,  vivid  crim- 
son, and  glittering  yellow.  The  stem 
inexorable  fir  tribes  alone  maintain 
their  external  sombre  green.     All 
others,  in  mountains  or  in  valleys, 
burst  into  the  most  glorious  vege- 
table beauty,  and  exhibit  the  most 
splendid  and  iftO«l  «ti<iV«»JK!a%^'«as^- 
rama  on  eai\\\?^ 
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logy  of  these  regions,  is  executed 
with  a  happy  selection  of  circum- 
stances. DVLt  he  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing it  to  be  not  generally  known, 
that  the  characteristic  superiority  of 
American  birds  is  in  the  splendour  of 
their  plumage,  whilst  those  ofEurope 
find  a  natural  compensation  in  the 
beauty  of  their  song;  this  distinction 
is  familiar  to  most  people,  and,  in 
fact,  is  noticed  in  as  common  and  as 
early  a  book  as  Thomson's  Seasons. 

In  the  Chapter  on  the  Climatology 
of  North  America,  we  find  it  remark- 
ed, that  the  winter  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  shorter  and  milder 
than  a  century  or  two  a^o.  And  this 
effect,  supposing  it  to  have  a  real 
existence,  is  ascribed  to  the  progi'ess 
made  in  throwing  open  and  clearing 
away  the  woods.  But  Sir  Alexander 
M'Kenzie,  the  American  traveller, 
than  whom  no  man  was  more  com- 
petent to  speak  on  that  question,  de- 
nied the  tendency  of  sucn  changes  to 
produce  any  result  of  the  kind ;  and 
the  result  itself,  as  a  mere  fact,  is 
made  very  questionable  by  Mr 
McGregor,  who  cites  some  anecdotes, 
which  do  certainly  throw  much 
doubt  upon  the  statements  common- 
ly received.  The  most  disagreeable 
peculiarity  of  the  climate,  if  it  ought 
not  more  probably  to  be  charged 
upon  the  diet  or  other  habits  of  life, 
presents  itself  in  the  premature  de- 
cay of  the  teeth.  "  It  is  truly  dis- 
tressing," says  the  author,  "  to  see  a 
blooming  maid  of  eighteen,  or  a 
young  wife,  either  without  front 
teeth,  or  with  such  as  are  black  and 
decayed." 

The  first  of  our  North  American 
possessions,  which  Mr  M'Gregor 
treats  of  circumstantially,  is  New- 
foundland. To  this  he  assigns  his 
Third  Book.  It  seems  strange  that 
this  island,  though  the  first  discover- 
ed of  our  possessions,  should  be  the 
least  known ;  and  it  is  still  stranger 
to  add,  that,  until  a  very  few  years 
since,  the  interior  had  never  been 
explored  by  Europeans, 

The  two  points  most  notoriously 
interesting  in  the  circumstances  of 
Newfoundland  are  its  dogs,  and  its 
great  fishing  bank.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  it  appears  to  be  true  (as 
we  had  often  heard^  that  the  dogs, 
valued  an  the  Newfoundland  "breed 
Id  this  country,  are  not  of  the  genuine 
mce.  Though  across^lioweveVjOiey 


are  admitted  to  be  in  the  highest  de" 
gree  valuable. 

The  Great  Bank  is  in  every  view 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  pheno- 
mena on  our  planet.  In  length  it 
is  600  miles,  in  breadth  about  200. 
Some  have  Imagined  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally an  island,  whose  pillars  had 
been  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  and 
had  in  consequence  given  way. 
Others  suppose  that  it  has  been 
formed  by  accumulations  of  sand 
carried  along  by  the  Qulf^8tream,and 
arrested  by  the  currents  of  the  north. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  one  mass 
of  solid  rock.  The  Gulf-stream,  by 
the  way,  is  in  itself  a  very  interesting 
feature  of  these  seas.  The  current 
is  so  powerful  as  to  retard  a  vessel 
on  its  outward  voyage  from  Europe 
from  forty  to  sixty  miles  a  day; 
whilst  on  a  homeward  voyage  it  in- 
creases the  rate  of  sailing  so  much, 
that  the  sailors  say  they  are  "  going 
down  hill"  when  they  are  returning 
to  Europe. 

There  is  one  page  in  the  History 
of  Newfoundland  which  is  fitted  to 
awake  a  more  distressing  and  per- 
plexing interest  than  any  the  most 
impressive  of  those  innumerable  re- 
cords which  trace  the  downward  ca- 
reer of  the  poor  perishing  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  New  World,  m  their  vain 
conflict  with  white  invaders.  The 
details  of  this  case,  as  they  are 
brought  together  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources  by  Mr  M'Gregor,  are  not 
less  stimulating  to  our  curiosity  than 
they  are  distressing,  and  sometimes 
even  revolting  to  our  humanity :  they 
are  attractive  from  the  circumstances 
of  mystery  which  still  hang  about  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  tragedy,  and 
yet,  deeply  repulsive  from  the  dis- 
honour which  they  attach  at  every 
step  to  countrymen  of  our  own,  pro- 
fessors of  civilisation  and  Christian 
truth.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
Newfoundland,  at  the  period  of  its 
earliest  discovery,  were  a  tribe  of 
savages  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Red  Indians.  Tliis  was  their  appel- 
lation amongst  Europeans,  and  was 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
tlieir  being  painted  universally  with 
red  ochre.  But  they  styled  themselves 
Bceothics,  Even  at  this  early  period 
it  is  probable  that  some  foundation 
Wd  \i^viw  ^Ive^vl^  laid  of  that  jealous 
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in  1574y  when  Martin  Frobisber  was 
driven  upon  tbeir  coast  by  ice,  he 
Bent  five  of  his  sailors  ashore  in  the 
company  of  a  native,  whom  he  had 
persuaded  to  come  on  board  him. 
These  five  sailors  were  never  more 
heard  of;  and  Frobisber  retaliated 
by  carrying  off  an  Indian,  who  died 
snordy  after  his  arrival  in  England. 
Acts,  such  as  these,  of  reciprocal 
outrage  and  injustice,  compose  the 
links  of  a  chain  which  has  been  pro- 
pagated from  that  lime  to  this  in  one 
unoroken  line  of  succession;  for, 
through  a  space  of  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, the  hand  of  these  poor  Boeo- 
thics  has  been  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  them. 
Presenting  a  character  of  fierce  in- 
hospitality  to  strangers,  they  have 
been  generally  regarded  as  absolute- 
ly irreclaimable,  and  incapable  of  any 
impression  favourable  to  the  views 
of  their  civilized  neighbours.  Yet 
even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  our  in- 
tercourse with  them,  they  must  have 
exhibited  a  happier  phasis  of  charac- 
ter to  more  equitable  observers :  for 
Whitbourne,  in  .1620,  speaks  of  the 
**  poor  infidel  natives  of  Newfound- 
land*' as  "  ingenious,  and  apt,  by  a 
moderate  and  discreet  government, 
to  become  obedient."  However,  un- 
fortunately for  all  parties,  none  but 
the  fiercer  and  more  intractable  fea- 
tures of  their  character  were  brought 
forward  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  position.  The  neighbours, 
amongst  whom  their  evil  destiny  had 
thrown  them,  civilized  and  uncivili- 
zed alike,  all  acted  in  a  spirit  of  law- 
less spoliation ;  and  for  nearly  three 
centuries  these  poor  people  were 
hunted  like  wild  beasts  both  by  their 
brother  savages  and  by  the  European 
setUers. 

For  the  next  130  years,  after  Whit- 
boume's  book,  that  is,  from  1620  to 
1750,  the  scanty  annals  of  this  un- 
happy people,  as  respects  their  exter^ 
nal  relations,  that  is  to  say,  tbeir  rela- 
tions to  ourselves.  Englishmen  and 
Christians,  yield  one  unvarying  re- 
port :  **  they  were  frequently  shot  by 
the  fishermen  and  furriers.  That, 
says  Mr  M'Gregor,  "  is  all  we  can 
trace  of  the  history  of  the  tribe." 
It  may  be  supposed  that  no  people, 
red  or  white,  will  be  apt  to  discover 
any  law  of  nature  which  should  point 
it  out  as  the  primary  purpose  of  their 
earthly  existence  to  offer  a  mark  to 


British  rifles.  Occasionally,  we  may 
well  believe,  there  would  be  retalia- 
tion, as  opportunities  mifi;ht  chance 
to  offer.  And  it  is  recorded,  that  in 
the  lapse  of  these  130  years  the  Bceo- 
thics  *'  were  in  the  haMt  of  coming 
suddenly  from  the  unfrequented 
parts,  and  stealing  nets,  iron,  or  what- 
ever they  could  lay  their  hands  on." 
In  fact,  to  shoot  or  to  be  shot,  to  rob 
or  to  be  robbed,  composed  at  this 
era  the  practical  vade-mecum  for  the  . 
life  of  a  Boeothic— the  two  tables  of 
his  law  and  morality. 

Thus  passed  a  period  of  more  than 
two  centuries,  filled  with  bloodshed 
and  misery ;  outrage  without  provo- 
cation in  the  van,  and  revenge  creep- 
ing stealthily  in  the  rear.  It  is  the 
sad  effect  of  any  solitary  act  of  vio- 
lence perpetrated  in  the  very  thresh- 
old of  our  intercourse  with  a  savage 
nation  incapable  of  communication 
by  writing,  that  inevitably,  and  by  a 
mistaken  obligation  of  duty,  it  pro- 
vokes some  corresponding  act  of  re- 
taliation :  and  as  this  is  seldom  re- 
ferred to  its  true  and  original  cause, 
(forgotten  perhaps  or  never  general- 
ly known,)  standing  in  a  state  of  in- 
sulation, and  viewed  simply  for  itself, 
this  act  of  pure  revenge,  that  is,  (ac- 
cording to  Lord  Bacon's  remark,)  of 
"  wild  natural  justice,"  passes  for  a 
wanton  ebullition  of  wild  natural 
malice.  Nay,  it  will  often  happen 
from  circumstances,  that  it  will  pass 
for  an  indication  of  treachery;  for 
savage  warfare  being  reduced  very 
much  to  a  contest  of  stratagem  and 
ambush,  wheresoever  an  act  of  vio- 
lence is  otherwise  justified  to  an 
Indian's  conscience,  it  will  but  ap- 
pear the  more  meritorious  for  being 
connected  with  circumstances  of  sur- 
prise and  deception.  Revenge,  in  his 
morality,  is  good^  unconditionally; 
revenge,  into  which  stratagem  enters 
as  an  element,  and  where  the  victim 
is  trepanned  by  disarming  hlf  suspi- 
cions, comes  recommended  by  an 
additional  grace  of  scientific  execu- 
tion. Allowance  must  be  made  for 
that  characteristic  part  of  Indian 
ethics  which  has  grown  out  of  his 
situation,  and  which  is  consecrated 
to  his  jud^ent  by  the  immemorial 
usage  of  his  ancestors.  Whilst  upon 
this  ground  also,  we  may  notice  one 
oversight  common  to  oil  tVv^  s^^'si^ 
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equitable  in  estimating  uncivilized 
nature :— Theft,  so  generally  practi- 
sed upon  tlLeir  European  Tisitors 
bjr  sava£[es,  these  voyagers  have 
all  appraised  according  to  the  tariff 
of  our  domestic  morality.  Now,  it 
ought  to  have  been  remembered 
that,  every  tribe  of  savages  viewing 
itself  as  an  independent  nation,  and 
in  some  respects  justly  so, — it  will 
follow  that  every  case  of  intercourse 
between  themselves  and  the  Euro- 
pean tribe  who  visit  them  in  ships, 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  an  international 
act ;  and  whatsoever  rules  apply  to 
their  intercourse  with  any  other  in- 
dependent tribe,  must  in  their  minds 
be  applicable  to  the  case  between 
themselves  and  the  nautical  visitors. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  that  sava- 
ges have  often  viewed  themselves  as 
m  a  belligerent  state  with  their  visit- 
ors, only  not  openly  proclaimed,  but 
conducted  by  mutual  stratagem. 
Whatever  rights  are  supposed  to  be 
conferred  by  such  a  state,  doubtless 
they  claim  tacitly,  and  imagine  to  be 
tacitly  understood ;  and  amongst  the 
rights  of  war,  on  its  most  honourable 
footing  in  the  savage  estimate  of  ho- 
nour, stratagem  (as  we  have  obser- 
ved above)  holds  a  foremost  rank. 
But,  if  this  were  otherwise,  and  sup- 
posing even  that  acts  of  theft,  under 
the  circumstances  stated,  were  held 
to  be  criminal,  still  it  should  not  have 
been  overlool^ed  that  the  criminality 
will  not  take  that  ignominious  shape 
with  which  it  is  invested  by  our  code 
of  petty  police,  but  will  rise  (as  we 
have  said)  to  the  dignity  of  an  inter- 
national act  of  spoliation.  Hence, 
the  explanation  of  a  fact  which  has 
raised  much  astonishment,  that  even 
chieftains,  otherwise  of  elevated  and 
noble  sentiments,  should  sometimes 
in  the  Pacific  Islands  have  been  found 
capable  of  abetting  acts  of  petty  theft 
(as  they  would  seem  to  us)  by  con- 
nivance, or  even  by  direct  personal 
participation. 

This  translation  into  a  higher  and 
more  dignified  jurisdiction  of  all  acts 
of  intercourse  between  themselves 
and  their  European  visitors,  agree- 
ably to  which  they  are  universally 
raised  from  a  municipal  to  an  inter- 
national rank,  is  in  itself  very  natu- 
ral ;  and,  amongst  other  effects  natu- 
ralljr  derived  from  it,  which  has  been 
eifualljr  overlooked,  we  may  Teckon 
fbis^that  what  would  have  seemed 


to  us  mere  personal  or  indtrldiol 
wrongs,  liave  been  treasured  up  in 
the  recollections  of  Indian  tribes,  and 
traditionally  propagated  to  remote 

generations,  as  wronss  between  na« 
on  and  nation,  and  devolving  there- 
fore  upon  the  whole  tribe  a  sacred 
duty  or  revenge,  subsisting  even  after 
the  injured  individual  or  his  family 
might  long  have  pissed  awav.  Some- 
times, therefore,  it  will  aoubtless 
have  happened,  that  ferocious  out- 
rages upon  unoffending  white  men, 
which  have  appeared  to  us  demoniac- 
ally wanton  and  capricious,  are  re- 
ferred back  by  Indian  consciences  to 
some  yet  unavenged  case  of  Euro- 
pean outrage,  traditionally  sent  down 
perhaps  from  some  past  generation. 
Wim  such  bloody  recollections, 
therefore,  attached  to  such  stern 
duties  of  retribution,  and  these  con- 
tinually refreshed  by  new  violences 
and  wrongs,  multiplied  in  every  di- 
rection as  European  colonization  con- 
tinued to  advance  and  to  molest  them, 
it  cannot  be  wondered  that  the  Boeo- 
thics  should  have  retired  into  the 
thickest  cloisters  of  what  they  view- 
ed as  their  own  forests,  and  should 
have  signalized  their  occasional  emer- 
sions (80  to  speak)  into  the  light  of 
the  sea-coast  by  sanguinary  memo- 
rials of  their  wrath — aoubtless  meant 
by  them  as  speaking  and  lively  pro- 
testations against  that  unmerited  per- 
secution which  had  dogged  tnem 
for  centuries,  which  had  gradually 
chased  them  in  like  wild  beasts  to 
their  lairs,  and  had  placed  their 
"  free  unhoused  condition"  within 
the  circumscription  of  so  many  foxes' 
covers.  In  this  spirit  we  must  in- 
terpret their  else  diabolical  conduct, 
about  the  year  1750,  when  an  ef- 
fort was  made  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment to  draw  them  out  to  an  amica- 
ble intercourse.  Connecting,  as  they 
must  have  done,  tlie  outrages  of  many 
generations,  and  the  private  marau- 
ders who  had  committed  them,  with 
one  general  system  of  white  men  in 
league  against  red  men, — it  was  na- 
tural that  they  should  view  such  ef- 
forts as  belonging  to  the  same  chain 
of  purposes  acting  by  a  change  in  the 
means.  Treachery  such  efforts  must 
have  seemed  to  them,  immediate  or 
final ;  and  by  treachery  they  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  countermine 
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Fitlisoiiie  othen^went  firom  St  John's 
(die  cwital)  to  the  Bay  of  Exploits^ 
where  they  ouilt  a  place  of  resiaence, 
nuichintaemaimerof  afort  Some 
days  afterwards,  a  party  of  Indians 
appeared,  and  halted  near  the  place. 
Scott  proceeded  unarmed  to  them, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  people,* 
shook  hands  with  them,  and  mixed 
among  them.  An  old  man,  who 
pretended  friendship,  put  his  arms 
round  Scott's  neck,  when  another 
inimediately  stahbed  him  in  the  back. 
The  horrible  yeU,  or  war-whoop,  im- 
mediately resounded;  a  shower  of 
arrows  fell  upon  the  English,  which 
killed  five  of  them;  and  the  rest 
fled  to  their  vessel,  carrving  off  one 
of  those  who  had  been  tdlled — with 
several  arrows  sticking  in  his  body." 
This  bloody  answer  to  the  gover- 
nor's pacific  overtures,  in  which, 
undoubtedly,  the  Indians  conceived 
themselves  to  have  revenged  ancient 
treasons,and  tohave  forestalled  others 
in  reversion,  again  closed  the  gates 
upon  all  prospect  of  accommodation. 
Two  generations  of  fresh  atrocities 
succeeded  half  a  century  of  dark- 
ness and  of  guilt,  during  which  the 
Bceothics  continued  (in  Mr  McGre- 
gor's words)  **  to  be  hunted  and  shot 
like  foxes,  by  the  northern  furriers 
jmd  fishermen."  But  who,  meantime, 
was  governor  ?  Was  it  possible,  the 
reader  will  ask  indignantly,  that  a 
British  governor  should  look  pas- 
sively upon  such  enormities  ?  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  very  feeblest  of 
our  governors  would  not.  Duff,  Mon- 
tague, and  other  governors,  did  their 
utmost  to  protect  the  poor  Indians. 
But  their  utmost  was  confined  to 
proclamations.  And  those,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  colony — a  slen- 
der population,  and  scarcely  the  ru- 
diments of  a  police,  were  a  mere 
willow  sceptre  of  authority  against 
the  licentious  appetites  for  blood  of 
monsters,  who  had  been  swept  out 
of  the  very  kennels  of  great  Euro- 
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pean  cities,  and  whose  very  excess  of 
ignorance  armed  them  with  cruel 
contempt  against  a  race  of  poor  sa- 
vages, whom  they  classed  with  the 
beasts  of  chase.  "  The  destruction 
of  the  Red  Indians,"  says  Mr  M*Gre- 
gor,  **  appeared  to  afford  them  as 
much  sport  as  hunting  beavers." 

In  this  hideous  condition  of  tri- 
umphant wrong,  and  of  extermina- 
tion, gradually  eating  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  once  numerous  nation, 
matters  continued  for  the  next  fifty 
and  odd  years.  But  early  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  accident  seemed  to  of- 
fer an  opening  for  another  attempt  at 
conciliation.  Lord  Gambler  had  offer-^ 
ed  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  a  na- 
tive. Stimulated  by  this,  in  1803,  one 
Cull,  a  fisherman,  surprised  a  Boeo- 
thic  woman,  *'  whilst  paddling  her 
canoe  towards  a  small  island  in  quest 
of  birds'  eggs."  This  woman  was 
taken  to  St  John's,  and  kindly  treat- 
ed by  the  governor.  She  was  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  and  nothing;  is  re- 
corded of  her  habits  or  ^elings, 
except  that  "  she  admired  the  epau- 
lets of  the  officers  more  than  any 
thing  she  saw,"  and  that  under  every 
sort  of  temptation  "  she  would  never 
jet  her  fur  aress  go  out  of  her  hands." 
In  pursuance  of  the  policy  which 
had  led  to  her  capture,  she  was  sent 
back,  loaded  with  presents,  "  to  the 
woods  whence  she  came."  She  was 
placed  under  the  guidance  of  Cull, 
the  man  who  surprised  her:  and 
what  became  of  her — has  never  been 
learned.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  very  wonderful*  that  Lieu- 
tenant Chapel],  in  his  book  upon 
these  colonies,  should  have  charged 
Cull  with  havinff  murdered  her.  The 
amount  of  pubnc  belief  on  this  sub- 
ject, however,  is  merely  negative- 
viz,  that  in  some  wa^  or  other,  she 
never  rejoined  her  tribe.  And  if  she 
had,  Mr  McGregor  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  jealousy  of  the  Indians  would 
have  interfered  with  any  good  re- 


*  Whether  probable  or  not,  however,  it  seems,  that  in  certain  latitudes,  Lieute- 
nant Chapell  would  find  this  charge  not  particularly  safe.  For  a  correspondent  of 
Mr  M'Gi*egor's,  in  answer  to  some  enquiries  of  bis  about  this  old  woman,  says — "  I 
take  It  for  granted,  that  the  old  woman  never  joined  her  tribe,  whatever  became  of 
her :  but  if  the  man  who  charged  Cull  with  her  murder  ever  comes  within  the  reach 
of  CuU*s  gun,  [and  a  long  duck  gun  it  is,  that  cost  L.7  at  Fogo,]  he  is  as  dead  as  anif 
of  the  Red  Indiam  that  Cull  has  often  shot.''  The  mode  of  valuing  the  certainty  of 
Lieutenant  CMpeWa  death  does  not  i>eem  part\cuUv\^  \»iC^^Q^t^\A!^\AX\\^\vXiR^v^^^^ 
o/his  asscrthn. 
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suit  that  might  else  have  been  anti- 
cipated. 

Tills  attempt  having  failed,  in  six 
years  after  Uovernment  made  an« 
other.  In  1809,  they  sent  a  ship  to 
Exploits'  Bay,  under  the  command 
of  a  lieutenant;  and,  by  way  of  re- 
medying; the  defect  which  was  ap- 
prehended in  all  means  of  oral  com- 
munication, this  officer  carried  with 
him  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic  painting — 
**  representing  the  officers  of  the  royal 
navy  shaking  hands  with  an  Indian 
chief;  a  party  of  sailors  laying  par- 
cels of  goods  at  his  feet;  Indians- 
men  ana  women — ^presenting  furs  to 
the  officers;  an  European  and  Indian 
mother  looking  at  tneir  respective 
children  of  tiie  same  age,  and  a  sail- 
or courting  an  Indian  girl."  All  this 
labour  of  preparation,  nowever,  was 
rendered  abortive;  for  the  expedi- 
tion did  not  so  much  as  meet  with 
any  members  of  the  tribe. 

In  this  one  respect,  the  next  mis- 
sion, under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant 
Buchan,in  a  schooner  of  his  Majesty's, 
had  better  success.  In  other  points 
it  was  more  tragically  unfortunate. 
In  1805-6,  Lieutenant  Buchan  ef- 
fected an  interview  with  the  natives; 
and  persuaded  two  of  them  to  return 
with  him  to  a  depot  of  baggage  in  his 
rear,  where  his  presents  were  laid 
up:  not,  however,  without  leaving 
amongst  the  Indians,  two  marines  oT 
his  own  party  as  hostages  for  their 
friends.  PTAy— is  not  stated,  (but  it 
must  be  presumed  that  Lieutenant 
Buchan  had  a  strong  justification  to 
plead,^  the  time  fixed  by  that  officer 
for  his  return  was  not  punctually 
kept.  The  conseauences  were  fatal : 
instructed  by  endless  experience  to 
be  suspicious,  the  Bceothics  looked 
upon  wis  delav  as  treachery,  and 
actually  "  tore  tiie  heads  of  the  ma- 
rines from  their  bodies."  On  Lieu- 
tenantBuchan's  return  to  the  ground, 
the  hostages  escaped  to  the  woods, 
so  that  even  the  single  benefit  was 
thus  lost,  which  might  have  been 
reaped,  from  contrasting  our  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  after  recent  pro- 
vocation, with  their  own.  He  soon 
after  found  the  bodies  of  the  marines, 
the  Indians  "  having  run  off  with  the 
headsr 

No  further  communication  was 
opened  with  this  extraordinary  tribe 
until  the  Tv/nter  of  1819,  when  a 
party  of  Airriers  met  a  Boeoth\c 
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woman  and  two  men.  The  woman 
they  took  prisoner:  "but  her  hus- 
band, who  became  desperate,  and  de- 
termined to  rescue  her  single-hand- 
ed, was  most  cruelly  shot  by  the 
brutal  party  I  He  was  a  most  noble- 
looking  man,  about  six  feet  high." 
The  oUier  man  was  also  shot.  But 
the  woman,  whom  they  called  Mary 
March,  from  the  month  in  which  this 
tragedy  was  acted,  was  carried  to  St 
John's,  and,  in  the  following  winter, 
sent  back  to  the  parts  frequented  by 
her  tribe,  under  the  care  of  Captain 
Buchan.  She  died  on  board  his  ves- 
sel ;  but  he  carried  her  body  to  a 
place  within  the  haunts  of  her  coun- 
trymen, and  there  left  it  in  a  coffin. 
It  has  since  appeared  that  the  natives 
observed  these  motions  of  Captain 
Buchan's;  and  that,  having  taken 
away  the  body  of  Mary  March,  they 
laid  it  by  the  side  of  her  husband. 

In  the  winter  of  1823  occurred 
the  last  communication  that  has  been 
had  with  this  people ;  and  very  pro- 
bably the  last  that  ever  will  be  had. 
Three  women,  at  that  period,  gave 
themselves  up  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion to  a  party  of  furriers  :  one  of 
these  died  of  consumption,  in  a  hos- 
pital at  St  John's,  a  year  or  two  ago. 
A  few  days  before,  and  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  "  two  English  fur- 
riers shot  a  man  and  woman  of  the 
tribe,  who  were  approaching  them, 
apparently  in  the  act  of  soliciting 
food.  The  man  was  first  killed : 
and  the  woman,  in  despair,  remained 
calmly  to  be  fired  at,  when  she  was 
also  shot  through  the  back  and  chest, 
and  immediately  expired."  The  ac- 
count of  this  afiair,  which  there  is 
now  reason  to  think  exterminated  the 
last  remnants  of  this  ancient  nation, 
was  communicated  to  Mr  M'Gregor's 
informant,  by  the  very  hell-hound 
who  committed  the  murders. 

Some  yeara  after  this  a  society  was 
formed  at  St  John's,  calling  itself  the 
Boeothic  Institution,  with  the  general 
purpose  of  investigating  the  antiqui- 
ties of  this  people,  and  the  more  im- 
mediate one  of  opening  an  inter- 
course with  any  of  their  number  who 
might  yet  survive.  In  autumn  of 
1827,  a  Mr  Cormack  conducted  an 
expedition  into  their  country,  with 
the  view  of  pushiDg  all  the  objects 
for  which  the  institution  had  been 
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cesBful :  but,  as  to  the  people  them- 
selyes,  he  could  find  none : — "  My 
party,"  says  he,  •*  had  been  so  exci- 
ted, so  sanguine,  and  so  determined, 
to  obtain  an  interview  of  some  kind 
with  these  people,  that  on  discover- 
ing from  appearances  every  where 
around  us— that  the  Red  Indians, 
the  terror  of  the  Europeans,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  Indian  mhabitants  of 
Newfoundland,  no  longer  existed, 
the  spirits  of  one  and  all  of  us  were 
very  deeply  affected."  A  line  of 
country,  forty  miles  at  least  in  ex- 
tent, was  found  occupied  with  the 
fences  prepared  by  the  Bcsothics,  for 
stopping  the  deer  in  their  periodical 
migrations  from  different  regions  of 
the  island :  no  better  proof  could  be 
given  of  their  demand  for  food,  and 
consequently  of  their  great  numbers, 
even  in  very  recent  times.  But  at  this 
period,  the  whole  of  these  vast  pre- 
parations were  neglected  and  decay- 
ing: the  deer  passed  unmolested: 
the  wigwams  were,  without  one  ex- 
ception, deseited ;  the  entire  terri- 
tory, within  a  ring  of  2-20  miles,  was 
silent,  and  without  a  smoke :  and  Mr 
Cormack  closed  his  labours  with  the 
conviction,  that,  if  any  solitary  indi- 
viduals of  this  once  powerful  nation 
have  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
merciless  extermination  of  tiie  whites, 
they  must  exist  in  the  most  hidden 
and  wild  places,  among  deep  ravines, 
or  in  dark  inaccessible  solitudes,  de- 
termined never  to  appear  again  in 
the  presence  of  Europeans. 

There  have  been,  doubtless,  othei 
Indian  nations  consumed,  like  these, 
by  the  continued  violence  of  Euro- 
pean encroachers,  but  rarely,  we  ima- 
gine, under  circumstances  of  the 
same  interest  The  Bceothics  were 
so  peculiar  a  race,  and  persecuted  so 
equally  by  Indians  and  by  the  Euro- 
pean settlers,  that  some  persons 
(amongst  whom  is  Mr  Pinkerton) 
believe  them  to  have  been  descend- 
ants of  Norwegians,  and  in  no  re- 
spect connected  with  the  Indian 
blood.  Even  Robertson  supposes 
tlie  Norwegians  to  have  settled  colo- 
nies in  Newfoundland ;  and  the 
'  winlandy  mentioned  in  the  early 
records  of  Iceland,  is  by  some  ima- 
gined to  have  lain  either  here  or  in 
Labrador.  Mr  M'Gregor  rejects  the 
notion  of  a  I'^uropean  origin  altoge- 
tber,  and  we  think  rightly,    Christl- 
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anlty  could  not  so  utterly  have  pe- 
rished amongst  them  in  the  course  of 
a  few  centuries.  And  we  may  add, 
that  all  the  features  of  their  moral 
character  were  eminently  Indian-^ 
their  haughtiness,  Spartan  endurance 
of  suffering  in  extremity,  their  ob- 
stinacy in  rejecting  all  terms  of  ac- 
commodation from  their  persecutors, 
and  the  unbending  heroism  with 
which,  to  the  very  last,  they  retreat- 
ed from  the  mercy  of  those  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  foulest  of  op- 
pressors. For  three  centuries,  they 
carried  on  the  contest :  they  suffer- 
ed themselves  at  the  last  to  be  worn 
down  by  mere  famine,  to  the  wreck 
of  perhaps  a  single  family;  and  even 
of  that  wreck  only  three  females,  en- 
feebled by  disease,  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.  Few  chapters  in  the  history 
of  man  illustrate  more  powerfully 
the  grandeur  of  fortitude ;  and  no 
cases  of  national  ruin  and  extinction 
are  better  entitled  to  our  admiring 
sympathy.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr 
M*Gregor  for  having  brought  toge- 
ther the  details  of  so  profound  a  tra- 
gedy, from  the  records  of  authentic 
history ;  and  the  more  so,  as  they  run 
a  risk  of  soon  perishing  in  a  colony 
which  can  have  so  little  leisure  for 
literary  tasks. 

In  Newfoundland  there  is  now  a 
sufficient  and  a  growing  attention 
paid  to  agriculture.  That  is  well  for 
the  colonists,  and  will  prove  the  best 
course  for  ensuring  to  them  a  per- 
manent prosperity.  But  our  own 
interests  are  chiefly  connected  with 
the  fisheries  of  that  region.  These 
are  luminously  traced  through  their 
past  history,  in  the  work  before  us. 
This  review  naturally  points  our  at- 
tention with  peculiar  energy  to  the 
present  condition  of  our  own  inter- 
est, in  possessions  which  are  almost 
essential  to  our  naval  greatness. 
Mr  M'Gregor  is  justly  severe  in  cri- 
ticising the  policy  of  our  statesmen 
on  this  commanding  subject.  The 
treaty  of  Utrecht  has  been  a  standing 
theme  of  abuse  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  chiefly  from  their  concern  in 
that  treaty  it  is  that  Bolingbroke  and 
Oxford  have  suffered  in  history,  as 
dead  to  the  calls  of  patriotism.  Yet 
this  treaty,  bad  as  it  may  have  been 
in  some  other  respects,  guarded  our 
interests  by  wise  stimulations  la  the 
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whoBeanxiousjealousy  had  been  di- 
rected to  the  grounds  of  our  naval 
greatness,  ascnbed  it  chiefly  to  **  tlie 
dSscoveiy  of  the  inexpressibly  rich 
fishing  bank  of  Nenrfoundland :"  and 
the  authority  of  De  Witt  was  still 

great  in  the  early  years  of  Boling- 
roke.  It  was  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg,  however,  in  1745,  which  gave 
the  greatest  shock  to  the  French  in- 
fluence in  that  region.  The  peace  of 
1748,  it  is  true,  again  sacrificed  our 
American  interest  to  that  in  the  Ease 
Indies :  for  Cape  Breton  was  resto- 
red to  France,  by  way  of  equivalent 
for  Madras,  which  she  had  recently 
conquered.  However,  the  splendid, 
though  brief  career  of  Wolfe,  availed 
to  re-establish  our  American  empire 
on  a  basis  more  extended  than  ever. 
In  1759,  the  French  power  in  this 
quarter  was  destroyed  in  the  amplest 
manner,  by  the  reduction  of  Gape 
Breton  and  Canada :  with  sufficient 
firmness  in  the  diplomatic  policy 
which  followed,  it  was  then  destroy- 
ed for  ever. 

It  is  notorious,  however,  that  too 
often  what  we  have  guned  by  the 
«word,  we  lose  by  our  diplomacy. 
The  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in  1762, 
conceded  to  France  some  restricted 
rights  of  fishipg  on  these  coasts,  and 
above  all,  under  the  mask  of  pro- 
Tiding  a  shelter  for  the  French  fisner- 
men,  it  gave  up  the  islands  of  St 
Pierre  and  Riquelon.  Now,  it  has 
been  often  enough  asserted,  that 
these  islands  are  incapable  of  being 
fortified ;  and  that  pretence  was  set 
up  in  Parliament,  by  way  of  apology 
for  this  article  of  the  treaty.  But 
certainly,  had  that  been  so,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  France 
should  have  entered  into  express 
covenants,  "  not  to  fortify  tlic  said 
Blands."  [ith  Art.  Treat.  Fontainb.] 
We  suspected  liow  the  matter  stood : 
and  we  now  find,  from  Mr  M'Gre- 
gor,  that "  both  these  islands  are  in 
an  eminent  degree,  not  only  capable 
of  being  made  impregnable,  but  that 
their  situation  alone  would  command 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, if  put  into  such  a  state  of 
strength  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
France  to  put  them.'* 

These  islands,  however,  were  lost 
to  France  by  tlie  first  war  of  the  lle- 
voJution,  The  peaca  of  Amicus,  us 
«  might  be  sur«%  restored  them 
»///;  and  np^ain,  an  we  might  be 
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equally  sure>  the  next  war  transfer- 
red them  to  Great  Britain.  -And, 
finally, in  the  treaties  which  followed 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  not  contenting 
ourselves  with  restoring  for  the  third 
time  these  most  important  islands^ 
we  have  solemnly  created  in  favour 
of  France  various  privileges  of  fish- 
ing, which  were  as  ruinous  for  us  to 
grant,  as  they  were  unreasonable  for 
her  to  claim. 

With  how  true  and  long-sighted 
a  polic]^  France  has  cultivated  her 
fishing  interest,  obstinately  insisting 
in  peace  upon  all,  or  more  than  all 
that  she  had  lost  in  war^  may  be 
judged  from  this  statement  of  Mr 
M'Gregor's : — Even  so  early  as  1745, 
one  year's  fishing  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican seas  was  valued  at  L.982,000. 
But  this  was  looked  to  as  a  mere  col- 
lateral trifle.  The  direct  and  par- 
amount purpose,  which  France  pur- 
sued in  this  policy,  was  the  support 
and  aggrandisement  of  her  martial 
navy.  This  purpose  she  secured,  by 
a  domestic  provision,  which  exacted 
for  the  crews  of  all  vessels  fitted  out 
for  the  fisheries,  one-third,  or  at  tlie 
least  one-fourth  of  green  men,  that  is, 
men  who  had  never  before  been  at 
sea.  The  result  of  this  one  regula- 
tion was — that  annually  she  threw 
from  four  to  six  thousand  recruits 
into  her  maritime  service. 

What  is  the  consequence?  In 
1829,  France  employed  from  250  to 
300  vessels  on  the  coasts  of  British 
America,  and  25,000  fishermen. 
And  the  more  effectuallv  to  drive 
these  men3  when  trainea,  into  her 
domestic  navy,  she  binds  them  all 
by  treaty  not  to  become  residents. 
Nay,  so  keen  and  unsleeping  is  her 
vigilance  in  this  direction,  "  that 
strict  naval  discipline,"  (as  we 
Icam  from  Mr  M'Gregor,)  *'  is  not 
lost  sight  of  on  board  of  the  fishing- 
vessels."  So  that,  by  this  egregious 
oversight  of  our  British  statesmen, 
France  has  been  enabled  to  create 
the  most  perfect  apprenticeship  in 
tlie  world  for  a  vast  and  permanent 
body  of  sailors,  and  in  a  quarter  so 
remote  from  Europe,  as  hardly  to 
attract  attention. 

With  an  evil  of  this  magnitude  be- 
fore us,  it  becomes  by  comparison 
almost  a  trifle  to  mention,  that  the 
\«\anv\  of  St  Pierr(»,  where  the  French 
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terwards  smuggled  into  our  colonies; 
that^  sfmply  a9  regards  the  commer- 
cial valuQ  of  the  fisheries,  the  French, 
by  means  of  cheaper  outfits  and  lower 
wages  of  laboui*,  enjoy  a  preference 
in  •*  the  markets  of  the  world,"  as 
well  as  in  their  own  market  at  home ; 
andj  finally,  that,  having  obtained  in 
those  parts  ceded  to  tnem,  on  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland,  nothing  less 
than  '*  half  the  shores  of  the  island," 
and  "the  best  fishing  grounds,"  they 
have  thus  secured  the  f urtlier  advan- 
tage of  having  actually  expelled  our 
own  fishermen,  and  driven  them  from 
two  to  four  hundred  miles  further 
north,  where,  again,  they  are  met  by 
other  competitors. 

And  who  are  these?  The  Ame- 
ricans of  the  United  States.  And 
whence  comes  their  right  to  intrude 
upon  our  fishing  stations?  Simply 
from  our  own  concessions.  By  a 
convention  with  this  country,  con- 
cluded in  1818,  the  United  States 
have  obtained  a  modified  privilege  of 
fishing  in  these  latitudes;  this  pri- 
Tilegc  they  have  greatly  abused,  not 
only  by  too  partial  a  construction  of 
the  terms  allowed,  but  by  the  most 
tyrannical  usurpations  of  powers, 
which  no  construction,  however  par- 
tial, could  justify,  and  neither  side 
could  have  contemplated.  Acting 
much  more  in  concert  than  our  own 
people,  the  Americans  frequently 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  best  fishing 
banks,  to  tJie  exclusion  of  our  fisher- 
men ;  they  fish  by  means  of  seines, 
which  they  spread  across  the  best 
.  places  along  the  shores,  and  thus 
mtercept  all  chances  of  success  for 
the  Bntish  fisherman;  they  have 
even  presumed  to  anchor  opposite 
to  a  British  settlement,  to  cut  the 
salmon- net  of  tiie  inhabitants,  to  set 
their  own  in  its  stead,  and,  finally, 
have  threatened  to  shoot  any  one 
who  approached  it.  Nay,  as  the  cli- 
max of  their  outrages,  Mr  M'Gregor 
assures  us,  that  they  have  driven  by 
force  our  vessels  and  boats  from 
their  stations — have  torn  down  the 
British  fiag  in  the  harbours,  and 
hoisted  in  its  place  that  of  the  United 
States. 

The  other  consequences  are  pret- 
ty much  the  same  as  those  which 
have  followed  the  French  encroach- 
ments. The  Americans  annuiJly  em- 
plojr  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
,  tbouBond  Bcboouera,  of  90  to  190 


tons,  with  crews  auiouutiug  to  thirty 
thousand  men.  As  to  the  quaniity 
of  produce,  it  may  be  conjectured 
from  this — Their  export  of  codrfish 
alone  averages  400,000  quintals  aor 
nually,  which  is  about  half  the  quan- 
tity exported  by  the  British  fromi 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador;  and 
their  home  consumption  is  equal  to 
three  times  as  much  more. 

These  are  the  consequences  which 
indirectly  and  remotely  affect  our 
own  interests,  by  rapidly  promoting 
the  commercial  and  political  im- 
portance of  those  who  are  always 
our  rivals,  and  too  often  our  enemies. 
Meantime,  the  direct  and  immediate 
consequences  to  ourselves,  has  been 
the  depreciation  of  fish  in  tiie  foreign 
markets,  a  iniinous  reduction  in  the 
demand  for  fish  oil,  and  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  our  great  nur- 
seiy  for  seamen.  With  respect  to 
this  last  evil,  Mr  M'Gregor  tells  us, 
that  the  fishermen,  paiticulaily  in 
Newfoundland,  now  confine  them- 
selves to  a  shore  or  boat-fishing ; 
and,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  is  pursued,  it  seems  that 
it  furnishes  no  regular  school  for 
training  sailors.  British  interests 
have  in  general  been  confided  too 
exclusively  to  the  support  of  the 
sword;  but  wc  believe  that  no  in- 
stance can  be  produced  in  which 
they  have  been — neglected,  we  can- 
not say — ^but  systematically  sacrificed 
in  an  equal  degree  by  our  diplomacy. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
very  Newfoundland,  thus  wantonly 
trifled  away  in  recent  times,  was 
**  for  at  least  two  centuries  and  a 
half  after  its  discovery  by  Cabot  in 
1479,  of  more  mighty  importance  to 
Great  Britain  than  any  other  colony;" 
and  Mr  M'Gregor  justly  doubts 
whether  **  the  British  Empire  could 
have  risen  to  its  great  and  superior 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
if  any  other  power  had  held  the  pos- 
session of  Newfoundland ;  its  fishing 
having  ever  since  its  commencement 
furnished  our  navy  with  a  great 
proportion  of  its  hardy  and  bravo 
sailors." 

Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape 
Breton  occupy  the  two  next  books. 
Neither  of  these  islands  can  pretend 
to  any  considerable  rank  amongst 
our  American  possessions.  Yet  this 
is  not  ^io  Ta\iL<wi  itwsL  «k^  ^is3b&  ^sJl 
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upon  toMier  ti  IktMh,  as  firom  the  ex- 
IMU>rdlnary  tieglecl  wfaidi  they  have 
%lt>erie&eed  fh>iii  governmeat.  It  is 
ttue,  that  private  enterprise  has  done 
Mimethlng;  within  the  last  thirty  yean 
to  remedy  this  neglect  AU  the  world 
i^tnembers'  the  late  Lord  Selkirk's 
Intelligent  plan  of  colonization  in 
Frihce  Edward  Island ;  and  a  good 
deal  has  been  done  fbr  Cape  Breton 
by  EDglish  settlements  since  the 
^ose  of  the  American  revolutionary 
war.  Yet,  when  the  French  possessed 
tills  island,  the  inhabitants  employed 
ij^n  the  fisheries  near  000  vessels, 
-exclusive  of  boats,  and  from  twenty- 
seven  to  twenty- eight  thousand  seft- 
Inen ;  and  the  French  Ministry  con- 
sidered this  fishery  "  a  more  valuable 
source  of  wealth  and  power  to  FVance 
than  the  {)08session  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.**  Indeed  Louis- 
burg,  tiie  old  French  capital  of  the 
island  of  CapeBreton,andat  that  time 
the  capital  of  all  the  French  posses- 
siions,  of  itself  sufficiently  indicates 
the  importance  of  this  settlement. 
The  iimabitants  were  5000,  without 
reckoning  the  garrison ;  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  place  by  Creneral  Am- 
herst, in  1758,  required  a  powerful  ar- 
mament of  twenty-three  ^ips  of  the 
line,  eighteen  frigates,  157  sloops  of 
war  and  transports,  together  with  a 
land  force  of  16,000  men.  For  more 
than  twenty  vears,  however, after  this 
event,  the  island  was  abandoned  to 
a  few  fishermen,  whose  existence  was 
scarcely  known.  At  this  time  the 
colony,  if  such  it  could  be  called, 
was  treated  as  an  appendage  of  Nova 
Scotia.  After  the  American  war,  it 
is  true,  promises  appeared  of  a  better 
system.  A  new  CB^ital,  named  Sid- 
ney, was  founded  by  the  first  go- 
vernor, Louisburg  having  been  rased 
to  the  ground;  and  the  colony  of 
Cape  Breton  was  then  gratified  by  a 
distinct  and  independent  govern- 
ment. This  gleam  or  prosperity,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  transitory; 
the  succeeding  governors  did  little 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  island ; 
and  since  1820  it  has  been  re-an- 
nexed, as  a  dependency,  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Nova  Scotia. 

We  are  not  without  hopes  that  the 
present  work  will  once  more  call  the 
^tention  of  government  to  a  posses- 
gion  with  Buch  extended  capacities, 
Vcft  for  internal  improvement,  and 
ft  Bxtenuil  aid  to  th«  whole  syalem 


of  colonies  amongst  which  ft  is 
placed.  The  abundaat  fisherlea  on 
lis  coasts,  its  numerous  harbeurs^  its 
great  plenty  of  wood  for  ship-btdld^ 
ing,  a  soil  sufficiently  fortile,  and 
excellent  land  for  graaing,  are  alone 
ample  elements  oT  a  vast  internal 
developement  which  waits  only  for 
a  siifficient  population;  and  that 
oueht  long  since  to  have  been  fur^ 
nished  from  our  own  shores.  But 
beyond  all  other  constituents  of  a 
flourishing  colony.  Cape  Breton  has 
that  of  coal  mines,  which  must 
sooner  or  later  n^se  it  to  a  first-rate 
importance^  This  fact  we  have  first 
learned  iVom  the  work  before  us. 
And  really,  when  we  lay  all  these 
considerations  together,  we  cannot 
but  agree  with  Mr  McGregor,  tliat  it 
is  ^  difficult  to  account  for  this  colony 
having  been  so  long  neglected,  while 
the  attention  of  government  has 
been  directed  to  the  colonization  of 
countiies  so  distant  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Van  Dieman*sLand." 
The  only  solution  of  this  difficulty 
is  to  be  found,  as  he  suggests,  in  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  advantages 
held  out  by  this  colony-— an  ignorance 
common  to  government  and  to  all 
those  who  are  speculating  on  emi- 
gration. Hence  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  Mr  McGregor  should  him- 
self prove  the  greatest  of  all  bene- 
foctors  to  Cape  Breton,  by  causing 
tiie  current  of  emigration  to  turn  for 
a  time  into  that  direction.  Certain 
it  is  that  not  one  of  our  colonies  is 
so  much  coveted  by  the  United 
States ;  and  if  they  should  once  ob- 
tain possession  of  it,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  with  Mr  McGregor, 
that,  as  a  position  for  commanding 
the  surrounding  seas  and  coasts,  it 
would  protect  the  nursery  for  their 
navy  until  it  would  have  ^  sufficient 
strength  to  cope  with  any  power  in 
Europe,  not  even  excepting  Eng- 
land.' Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  wo 
have  graver  reasons  for  attending  to 
the  condition  of  Cape  Breton,  than 
merely  those  which  respect  the  in- 
terests of  our  emigrants.  Yet  it  is 
ccrtun  that  the  same  measure  would 

Erovide  for  all  these  objects  at  once. 
•et  government  select  a  proper  body 
of  emigrants;  grant  them  suitable 
encouragements;  and  have  them 
trained,  according  to  Mr  M'Gregor's 
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valuable  ftland,  and  its  d^ence 
agaHMt  tiM  Anedoaiia,  would  be  te- 
euradat  one  blov>  and  with  an  ex* 
penae  in  the  utmoat  de^ee  insigaifi- 
cast  bf  oamparison  with  the  great 
enda  attained. 

▲(  preaent  it  is  probable  enough 
that  tae  whole  attenti<»i  of  the  go* 
▼enuaent  at  home,  which  is  disposa- 
ble in  this  direction,  settles  upon  the 
two  principal  colonies  of  Noya  Scotia 
and  Canada.  Yet  even  these  suffer 
in  aome  degree  from  neglect  And 
wiparently  this  nedect  has  pursued 
Ihem  from  the  earuest  times.  Nova 
SGotia»  which  had  been  one  of  the  ear^ 
liest  British  acquisitionB  in  rkht  of 
Cabot's  discovery  on  behalf  of  Henry 
VIL,  for  a  long  period  was  cardessly 
raaigaed  to  the  French.  That  active 
nation  zealously  profited  by  our  tor- 
por;* but  misfortunes  blighted  their 
•efforts,  after  a  brief  prosperity  of 
eight  or  ten  years.  This  catastrophe 
was  followed  by  various  changes  of 
fortune,  alternately  establishing  tiio 
French  and  British  sovereignty,  until 
in  1713  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  finally 
secured  this  cdony  to  the  British 
Hcnawn.  In  that  allegiance  it  has  ever 
sinee  continued ;  and,  according  to 
Mr  MSjrre^or,  no  coSony  is  leas  likely 
to  throw  It  cC  So  long,  however, 
^aa  the  French  were  in  possessioai  of 
Pfeiace  Edwu^  Island,  ^tiben  called 
St  John's,)  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the 
Canadas,  this  colony  was  never  at 
ease  from  French  intrigues ;  nor  was 
It  VE^al  Wolfe's  expedition  to  Quebec 
that  a  perfect  state  of  security  was 
establiahed.  Up  to  that  era,  it  ia  no- 
torious that  the  British  setders  were 
fre<]^aen1ly  scalped  by  Indian  tribes, 
instigated  and  bribed  by  France ;  an 
atrodty  which  has  stamped  the  me- 
mory of  the  French  governors  hi 
that  age  with  everlasting  infamy.  At 
present  this  colony  possesses  all  the 
dvA  establishments  which  are-essen- 
tialtoitsown  welfare,  and  suitable 
to  its  ooonexion  with  so  great  a 
mciher  country.  Halifox,  the  capital; 
haa  a  papulation  of  sixteen  thousand 
people,  the  best  harbour  in  North 
America,  and  tiie  most  respectable 


dockyard  out  of  England.  Hitherto, 
indeedt  it  has  been  the  great  central 
rendezvousfor  his  Majesty's  shipping 
in  those  aeas,  and  the  h€»d-qaarten 
of  the  troops  in  the  Lower  Anaerican 
provinces.  Yet  at  this  time  it  seema 
there  ia  a  ruinous  job  going  on  for 
transferring  these  establishments  to 
the  Bermudas,  that  is,  from  a  station 
with  every  natural  advantage  to  one 
with  none  at  alL 

Intellectually  speaking,  that  is,  with 
a  view  to  the  blessing  of  cultivated 
society  and  of  education.  Nova  Sco- 
tia stands  at  the  head  of  our  North 
American  colonies.  During  the  g<^ 
vemment  of  Lord  Dalhousie  a  c<dp 
lege  was  established,  and  endowed 
with  fonds  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  pounds,  as  a  measure 
of  rdief  to  the  class  of  students  who 
dedine  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  students  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  already  provided  for 
by  the  QoUki^  of  Windsor.  The  same 
lightened  nobleman  established  an 
agricultural  society.  And,  upon  the 
wliole,ihere  is  perhaps  no  settlement 
in  the  world  where  equal  culture  ef 
mind  is  coarilMned  with  tbe  saaae  aim- 
plicity  of  mamters. 

Until  the  year  1785,  the  proviaee 
of  Kew  Brunswick  formed  a  part  of 
Nova  Scotia;  and  we  may  properly 
enough,  therefore,  notice  its  present 
circumstances  in  this  place.  Mr 
McGregor  supposes  that  it  is  capable 
ef  maintaining^  at  least  three  millions 
of  inhabitants;"  whidi  single  state- 
ment is  a  sufficient  indication  ti  its 
importance.  Yet  with  all  these  im- 
mense resources,  it  was  not  until  1702 
that  this  conntry  attracted  any  BritiriL 
setters.  In  that  year  a  few  families 
made  the  first  attempt  at  coloBiai- 
tion.  Their  sufferings  were  great ; 
but  still  greater  (if  we  may  trust  a 
pampUet  written  by  a  gen^man  at 
Fredericton,  in  tike  same  proriaice) 
were  the  sidFerings  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  spring  of  1784.  They 
were  American  loyalists,  wbo  wane 
obliged  to  leave  comfortable  homes 
in  the  United  States  after  the  dose 
ofthe  war  of  independence.  ^Scaroe- 


•  ThfwIsB  truly  dfaaracterlstio  anecdote  connected  with  this  French  poseearion 
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\y  liad  these  firm  fnends  of  their 
country  (meaning  Great  Britain)  be- 
gun to  construct  their  cabins,  when 
uiejr  were  surprised  by  the  rigours 
of  an  untried  climate ;  their  habitat 
tions  being  enveloped  in  snow  before 
Uiey  were  tenantable.  The  climate 
at  that  period  being  far  more  severe 
than  at  present,  they  were  frequently 
put  to  the  greatest  straits  for  food 
and  dotiiing  to  preserve  their  exist- 
ence ;  a  fe^  roots  were  all  that  tender 
mothers  could  at  times  procure  to 
aUay  the  importunate  calls  of  their 
children  for  food.  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
had  ordered  them  provisions  for  the 
first  year  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment; but  food  could  scarcely  be 
Procured  on  any  terms.  Frequently 
ad  these  settlers  to  go  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  miles  with  handsleds  or 
toboggans^  through  wild  woods  or  on 
the  ice,  to  procure  a  precarious  sup- 
ply for  theur  famishing  families.  Fre- 
quently in  the  piercing  cold  of  win- 
ter, a  part  of  the  family  had  to  remain 
up  during  the  night  to  keep  fire  in 
their  huts  to  prevent  the  other  part 
from  freezing.  Some  very  destitute 
families  made  use  of  boards  to  supply 
the  want  of  bedding ;  the  father  or 
some  of  the  older  children  remaining 
up  by  turns,  and  warming  two  suita- 
ble pieces  of  boards  which  they  ap- 
Slied  alternately  to  the  smaller  chil- 
ren;  with  many  similar  expedients." 
However,  in  spite  of  these  hideous 
difficulties,  already  in  1785  a  royal 
charter  was  granted  to  New  Bruns- 
wicl^  as  a  distinct  province  inde- 

gendent  of  Nova  Scotia.  Fredericton 
\  now  the  seat  of  government ;  but 
the  largest  town  is  that  of  St  John's, 
which  has  a  population  of  twelve 
thousand  people. 

No  town,  however,  is  more  heard  of 
in  this  country,  on  account  of  its  im- 
mense timber  trade,  than  that  of  Mira- 
michi.  Wementionit  here  as  connect- 
ed with  one  of  those  tremendous  fii'es 
which  sometimes  arise  in  the  Ameri- 
can forests,  and  ^read  havoc  by 
circles  of  longitude  and  latitude.  In 
the  autumn  of  1825,  such  a  calamity 
occurred  on  the  river  Miramichi, 
which  extended  140  miles  in  length, 
ind  in  some  places  70  in  breadth. 
Et  is  of  little  consequence  that  no 
sHnd  should  be  stirring  at  the  time ; 
!»•,  as  Mr  McGregor  observes,  the 
aere  rarefaction  ox  the  air  creates  a 
'^4  '^  iviiidi  increases  till  it  blowa 
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a  perfect  hurricane.''  Intho pmfent 
case,  the  woods  had  been  oa  fir/ef  Sq€ 
some  days  without  creating  any  f|;i^( 
alarm.  But,  *'  on  the  7th.  w  October, 
it  came  on  to  blow  fmiomkly  £rom. 
the  westward ;  and  the  inhabit^itS' 
along  the  banks  of  tke  river,  wece 
suddenly  surprised  by  an  extraordir 
nary  romng  in  the  woodsjcesembling 
the  crashing  and  detonation  ^  \imla 
and  incessant  thunder,  while  at  Ae 
same  instant  the  atmosphere  kecBne 
thickly  darkened  with  smoke.  They 
had  scarcely  time  to  asoertaia  the 
cause  of  this  awful  phenomenon,  be- 
fore all  the  surroundhdg  woods  iqp- 
peared  in  one  vast  blaze,  the  flames 
ascending  from  one  to  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees  s 
and  the  fire,  rolling  forward  witibi  in- 
conceivable celerity,  presented  the 
terribly  sublime  appearance  of  an 
impetuous  flaming  ocean."  Two 
towns,  those  of  Douglas  and  New- 
castle, were  in  a  blaze  within  the 
hour ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  unable  to  escape.  Multitudes  of 
men,  on  lumbering  parties,  perished 
in  the  forest ;  cattle  were  destroyed 
by  wholesale;  even  birds,  unless 
those  of  very  strong  wing,  seldom 
escaped,  so  rapid  was  the  progress 
of  the  flames.  Nay,  the  very  rivers 
were  so  much  affected  by  the  burn- 
ing masses  projected  into  their 
waters,  that  in  many  cases  large 
quantities  of  salmon  and  other  fish 
were  scattered  upon  their  shores. 
Perhaps  the  plague  of  fire  has  never 
been  exhibited,  or  will  be,  till  the  final 
destruction  of  this  planet,  on  so  magni- 
ficent a  scale.  Such  disasters,  how- 
ever, are  repured  in  wonderfuUyshort 
space  of  time ;  wooden  cities  being 
easily  rebuilt  in  a  country  where  tim- 
ber is  a  weed.  Weed,  however,  as  it 
is  in  a  domestic  sense,  by  means  of 
exportation  to  English  markets,  tim- 
ber has  turned  out  a  more  valuable 
possession  to  New  Brunswick  than 
diamond  mines  could  possibly  have 

8 roved  to  a  country  in  her  situation, 
[r  M'Gregorgives  us  a  very  impres- 
sive picture  oithemode  in  which  tim- 
ber is  cut,  hauled  to  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  finally  floated  in  the  shape  of 
rafts  to  Miramichi  or  other  ports.  The 
class  of  people  engaged  in  these  la- 
bours are  called  lumberers ;  they  live 
like  Indians  in  the  woods ;  and  a  life 
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of  more  romantic  peril  and  difficulty, 
we  d»  not  suppose  to  exist  anywbere 
on  tbis  planet. 

Mr  McGregor's  account  of  these 
people  has  all  the  interest  of  a  ro- 
mance with  the  truth  of  history.  Yet 
they  are  cheerful ;  and  as  passionately 
attached  to  their  own  mode  of  life, 
though  entailing  upon  them  a  prema- 
ture old  age,  as  the  chamois-hunters 
of  the  Alps.  Danger,  like  the  risk 
in  gambling,  comes  at  length  to  be 
loved  for  its  own  sake. 

It  18  urged,  however,  that  this  pur- 
suit has  a  tendency  to  demoralize 
the  people  engaged  in  it;  and  on  that 
ff  round  chiefly  has  been  raised  a  pro* 
ject  by  our  present  Ministers  for 
loading  the  colonisil  timber  with  an 
additional  duty  of  ten  shillings  a-load, 
and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
duty  on  foreign  timber  by  five.  On 
this  point,  Mr  M'Gregor  makes  a 
powerful  representation,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  extravagant  follies  connect- 
ed with  this  new  financial  plan, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  the  benefits  to 
this  country  from  the  timber  trade 
as  now  conducted.  The  heads  of  his 
statement  are  these :  First,  it  employs 
about  three  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  British  shipping,  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand seamen.  Secondly,  it  supplies 
to  England  annually  about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  loads  of  timber. 
Thirdly,  it  takes  oflf,  in  payment  for 
this,  British  manufactures  to  the  va- 
lue, at  first  cost,  of  more  than  two 
millions  sterling.  Fourthly,  the  tim- 
ber ships  having  a  home  freight  find 
it  to  be  in  their  power  to  carry  out 
emigrants  at  one  half  the  fares  which 
would  otherwise  be  required.  And 
accordingly  in  1830  alone,  out  of 
forty  thousand  British  settlers  in 
North  America,  more  than  three- 
fourths  were  carried  out  at  these  re- 
duced rates  by  the  timber  ships.  With, 
these  and  other  facts  before  him,  lu- 
minously stated  in  the  present  work, 
Lord  Althorp  must  be  a  bold  man 
indeed  if  he  can  seriously  proceed 
with  his  financial  changes,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  atone  blow. 

Yet  these  interests,  vast  as  they 
are,  sink  in  importance  by  the  side 
of  those  which  are  connected  with 


Canada;  so  much  larger  is  the  scale, 
and  so  much  more  comprehensive, 
upon  which  these  last  are  expand- 
ing. In  1763,  about  the  time  when 
our  possession  of  Catnada  was  finally 
secured  by  treaty,  its  total  popula- 
lation  was  rated  at  seventy  thou- 
sand. It  is  now,  according  to  Mr 
McGregor,  nine  hundred  thousand ; 
of  which  one-third  belongs  to  the 
upper  province,  and  the  other  two 
to  the  lower.  The  total  militia  of 
Canada  consists  of  eighty-five  thou- 
sand men.  In  1830,  the  imports  of 
Canada  amounted  to  L.  1,7  7 1,345; 
and  the  exports  to  nearly  two  mil- 
lions. Twenty  years  ago,  all  the 
vessels  of  every  description  which 
arrived  in  Canada,  amounted  to  341, 
registering  about  52  thousand  tons. 
At  present,  without  enumerating 
coasters,  or  fishing-vessels,  river  or 
lake  craft,  Canada  i^ives  employ- 
ment to  about  one  thousand  ships, 
registering  about  220,000  tons,  and 
navigated  by  eleven  thousand  sea- 
men. These  items  in  the  account 
of  its  prosperity  we  mention  as  ex- 
pressing, in  a  shape  easily  under- 
stood, the  amount  of  advance  which 
she  has  made ;  and  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  this  expansion  is  conti- 
Aually  going  on.  In  reality,  if  Great 
Britain  had  no  other  possession  than 
this  in  North  America,  she  would 
have  the  basis  of  a  great  empire. 
The  mere  river  St  Lawrence  is  a 
sufiScient  exponent  of  the  great  des- 
tiny which  the  hand  of  nature  has 
assigned  to  this  region.  Perhaps  few 
readers  are  aware  that  the  river  St 
Lawrence  is  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  Mr  McGregor  asserts  this; 
and,  considering  the  breadth  of  this 
river  in  connexion  with  its  length, 
and  the  prodigious  size  of  the  lakes 
into  which  it  continually  opens,  wo 
believe  that  he  is  right*  At  Cape 
Rosier,  which  is  considered  its 
mouth,  the  St  Lawrence  is  eighty 
miles  broad ;  and  at  Cape  Chat,  100 
miles  up  the  stream,  it  is  still  forty. 
Even  at  tlie  point  where  its  waters 
are  perfectly  unaffected  by  the  sea, 
it  is  still  twenty-two  miles  broad, 
and  twelve  iathoms  (that  is,  72  feet) 
deep.  Nay,  100  miles  below  Que- 
bec, it  is  nearly  300  feet  deep ;  for 


*  Even  the  river  of  the  Amazons  appears,  try  "NLt  "ilL*Ote|;w?%Tii^«STO««j«5v\.^\.^'^«^ 
faferlor  to  the  St  Lawrence,  as  respects  lengUi ;  wi^L  li«>\.  W  \R  ^«n  tK».^Vo^^«*^'=*^"»* 
respects  breadth,  every  body  is  aware. 
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its  deptb  increases  upwards.  Such 
a  river  was  an  appropriate  basin  for 
receirin^  the  vast  timDer^ships  called 
the  Columbus  and  the  Baron  of  Ren- 
frew— "  those  mammoth  ships,"  (as 
Mr  M*Gregor  happily  styles  them,) 
"the  largest  masses,  in  one  body, 
that  human  ingenuity,  or  daring  en- 
terprise, ever  contrived  to  float  on 
the  ocean."  Botii,  by  the  way, 
crossed  the  Atlantic;  and  both  were 
lost.  Of  the  Columbus  we  have  the 
following  account  from  Mr  M'Gre- 
g^r: — "  The  length  on  deck  was 
about  320  feet;  breadth  something 
more  than  50;  and  the  extreme 
depth  of  tiie  body  about  40  feet. 
There  was  then  about  3000  tons  put 
on  board  before  launching.  Every 
thing  was  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The 
launch-ways  were  laid  on  solid  ma- 
son-work, embedded  in  the  rock. 
The  chain  and  hemp-cables,  capstan, 
bars,  &c.  exceeded  the  dimensions 
of  common  materials,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  Columbus  did 
other  ships.  Yet  Ihis  huge  four- 
masted  vessel  was  strongly  framed, 
timbered,  and  planked,  on  the  usual 
principles,  and  not  put  together  like 
a  raft,  as  many  people  imagined."* 

One  pledge  for  the  future  prospe- 
rity of  Canada  is  found  in  her  mine- 
ral wealth.  Even  petalite,  the  rarest 
of  fossils, 'is  yielded  by  her  soil, 
(near  York ;)  iron  of  the  best  quali- 
ty, copper,  lead,  tin,  plumbago,  &c., 
and  all  the  metals  predominant  in 
the  useful  arts,  have  been  found  al- 
ready ;  nor  do  we  recollect  a  single 
mineral  which  is  indispensable  to 
manufacturing  industry,  except  only 
coal,  which  has  not  been  discovered 
in  Canada.  Salt  and  gypsum  are 
now  produced  in  abundance.  Even 
coal  would  probably  have  been  de- 
tected long  ago,  had  the  woods  been 
less  infinite.  And,  should  it  even 
happen  that  coal  were  never  detect- 
ed, still  the  vast  coal-fields  in  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia (to  say  nothing  of  what  might  be 
had  from  New  Brunswick,  or  Cape 
Breton,  or  Nova  Scotia,)  are  known 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  all  America,  through  very  long  pe- 
riods of  time. 

Meantime,  as  a  place  of  residence 


for  those  who  seek  ^uiet,  and  the  en- 
joyments of  social  life,  no  one  of  our 
colonies  seems  equal  in  attractions 
to  this  magnificent  region,  Provi- 
.sions  are  cheap ;  though,  it  is  true, 
that,  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the 
stvle  of  living,  in  other  respects,  is 
allowed  to  counteract  that  advan- 
tage. The  scenery,  and  the  style  of 
rural  architecture  adopted  in  the 
Canadian  cottages,  is  such  as  pecu- 
liarly to  delight  English  eyes.  And 
perhaps,  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
the  style  of  manners  so  courteous 
and  winning,  as  amongst  the  old  in- 
digenous Ouiadian  peasantry,  de- 
scended from  the  original  FVench 
settlers.  On  these  points  we  can- 
not have  more  accurate  information 
than  that  of  Mr  M'Gregor. 

*'  The  houses  of  tlie  habitans  (i.  e.  the 
peasantry)  are  sometimes  built  of  stone, 
but  generally  of  wood,  aud  only  one  story 
high.  The  walls  outside  are  white- 
washed; which  imparts  to  them,  parti- 
cularly in  summer,  when  almost  every 
thing  else  is  green,  a  most  lively  and 
clean-looking  appearance.  Some  of  the 
houses  have  verandas ;  and  an  orchard 
and  garden  is  often  attached.  We  can- 
not but  be  pleased  and  happy  while  tra- 
velling  through  them.  I'hey  assuredly 
seem  to  be  the  very  abodes  of  simplicity, 
virtue,  and  happiness.  We  pass  along 
delighted  through  a  beautiful  rural  conn- 
try,  with  clumps  of  wood  intei-sperscd, 
amidst  cultivated  farms,  pastures,  and 
herds  ;  decent  parish  churches,  and  neat 
white  houses  or  cottages.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  always  not  only  civil,  but  polite 
and  hospitable  ;  and  the  absence  of  beg- 
gar}',  and  of  the  squalid  beings,  whose 
misery  han'ows  our  feelings  in  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  is  the  best  proof  that  they 
are  in  comfortable  circumstauces.  Thefts 
are  rare,  and  doors  are  as  rarely  locked. 
You  never  meet  a  Canadian,  but  he  puts 
his  hand  to  his  hat,  or  bonnet  rouge  j  he 
is  always  ready  to  infurm  you,  or  to  re- 
ooivc  you  into  his  house  ;  and,  if  you  arc 
hungry,  the  best  he  has  is  at  your  service. 
The  manners  of  the  women  and  children 
have  nothing  of  the  awkward  bashfulness 
which  prevails  amongst  the  peasants  of 
Scotland,  nor  the  boorish  rudeness  of 
those  of  England.  While  we  know  that 
each  may  be  equally  coiTect  in  heai't,  yet 
we  cannot  help  being  pleased  with  the 
manners  that  smooth  our  journeys  ;  and 


*  The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  three  thoxuiKa^  Xxm%  "wk^  >^%  ^T£i^«asL«nx  ^1 
Agr  huaing.     She  ran  oat  a  Mile  by  the  Impctn  fA  %«  \bwim^,  mi^  \a^  V&  ^teK^T«fc 
ofber  cargo,  which  was  far  more,  at  the  ¥s^  ^  HiWAiiiwwoA* 
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often  have  I  compared  the  easy  obliging 
manner  of  the  Canadiau  habUans,  with 
the  rough  <  W^at  d'ye  wantr  of  the 
English  boor,  or  the  wondering  '  WhaVs 
your  wuUT  of  the  Scotch  cotters.  At 
the  attberges  or  inns,  many  of  which  are 
post-houses,  we  find  civility,  ready  at- 
tendance, and  have  seldom  to  complain  of 
what  wc  pay  for.  The  post-houses,  which 
are  established  along  the  main  roads,  are 
regulated  by  an  act  of  the  IVovincial 
Parliament ;  and  the  tnaUre  de  poste  is 
obliged  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
horses,  caleches,  and  cabrioles,  ready  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  or  day  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers,  lliere  is  sel- 
dom any  delay ;  fares  are  fixed  by  law  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  pay  the  driver ;  and  a 
paper  is  given,  stating  the  charge  fVom 
stage  to  stage — which  is,  for  a  caleche  or 
cabriole,  (in  which  two  can  travel,)  fif- 
teen pence  per  league. — The  priest's 
house  is  always  close  to  the  church  ;  and 
yon  never  see  him  except  in  his  sacer- 
dotal robe.  Enter  his  house,  and  you 
are  welcome  ;  nor  will  he  let  you  depart 
hongry." 

'*  A  Sabbath  morning  in  the  Scotch 
pMrlalies,  most  remote  from  the  towns, 
bears  the  nearest  resemUance  to  a  Sunday 
before  mass  in  Cauada.  But  the  evenings 
of  Snnday  are  far  more  cheex^ully  spent 
than  in  Scotland.  The  people  of  the  pa- 
rish often  meet  in  small  groups,  or  at 
each  other's  houses,  for  the  sake  of  talk- 
ing ;  and  on  these  occasions  they  some- 
times indulge  in  dancing." 

And,  on  the  whole,  Mr  M*Gregor 
concludes,  that 

'*  If  we  look  for  a  more  coiTect  or  mo- 
ral people  than  the  Canadian  habitanst  wc 
may  search  in  vain." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  rural  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  seeks 
for  the  pleasures  peculiar  to  towns, 
Quebec  ofitsrs  more  attractions^  and 
of  a  more  varied  kind,  than  most 
cities  in  Europe.  Here  are  monas- 
teries* of  ancient  foundation,  diffu- 
sing solemnity  and  the  tranquil  peace 
of  religion  upon  a  place,  else  so  tu- 
multuous with  the  stir  and  enter- 
prise of  a  capital,  and  through  the 
temperament  of  its  native  popula- 
tion. Here  are  prospects  the  most 
ample  and  magnificent  in  the  world ; 
in  Mr  McGregor's  opinion,  much 
transcending  those  from  Edinburgh 
or  Stirling  castles.  Above  all,  this 
is  the  capital  where  winter  puts  on 
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its  gayest  ap'parel.  In  a  cold  climate, 
it  should  always* be  remembered  that 
extremity  of  cold  is  a  great  advan- 
tage; because,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  that  produces,  all  the 
out-door  pleasures  take  a  tone  more 
emphatically  characteristic  of  a  high 
latitude ;  and  because  home  is  thus 
trebly  endeared.  Winter  at  Quebec 
is  much  Bevei*er  than  at  Montred ; 
and,  in  that  proportion,  every  true 
connoisseur  m  luxury  would  pro- 
nounce a  Quebec  Christmas  happier 
than  one  at  Montreal.  We  may  add, 
as  one  of  the  agrSmens  of  Canada,  if 
the  visitor  should  choose  to  seek  it, 
the  society  of  the  old  Canadian  nth 
blesse,  (or,  properly  speaking, gentry.) 
**  These  noblesse,"  says  the  earliest 
British  governor  of  Canada,  (Gen. 
Murray,)  "  are  seigneurs  of  the 
whole  country ;  and,  though  not 
rich,  are  in  a  situation,  in  that  plenti- 
ful part  of  the  world,  where  money 
is  scarce,  and  luxury  still  unknown, 
to  support  their  dignity."  They  have 
been  too  much  neglected  by  the 
haughty  English ;  but  hear  what  Mr 
M'Gregor  says  of  them : — "  Hie 
Canadian  gentry  all  over  the  pro- 
vince, consisting  chiefly  of  the  old 
noblesse  and  gentry,  or  tibeir  de- 
scendants, retam  the  courteous  urba- 
nity of  the  French  school  of  the  last 
century.  They  speak  French  as 
purely  as  it  is  spoken  in  Paris. 
Many  of  them  also  speak  English 
fluently;  and,  although  their  politi- 
cal jealousies  may  be  objected  to, 
yet  their  society  is  very  agreeable, 
and  not  suflficiently  courted  by  the 
English."  Finally,  there  is  a  college 
ana  professors  at  Quebec;  two  good 
libraries ;  four  newspapers,  of  wnich 
three  twice-a-week ;  banks;  one  or 
two  good  hotels ;  and,  in  short,  every 
possible  accommodation  that  Euro- 
ropean  habits  of  luxury  can  de- 
mand. 

With  respect  to  the  connexion  of 
Canada  with  this  country,  tliat  de- 
pends upon  ourselves.  Assuredly 
It  is  noways  essential  to  Canada, 
which  is  now  sufficiently  developed 
to  take  upon  herself  her  own  defence, 
and  her  own  burdens  of  every  kind. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  can- 
not but  think  with  Mr  M'Gregor,  that 
our  Government  at  home  have  been 


•  la  one  oftbeae  it  ia  worth  mentioning,  on  the  a.u\]hot\tY  qI"^  '^^\^Qt,^^»X'0» 
Bun9hareaa  undoubted  secret  for  curing  cancer. 
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greatly  iojudicious  in  the  attempts 
to  create  splendid  revenues  for  the 
Ciiurcb  of  England,  where  so  very 
large  an  overbalance  of  the  popula- 
tion is  Catholic  or  Presbyterian.  On 
this  point  it  is  possible  that  we  ai*e 
more  impartial  than  Mr  McGregor, 
who,  though  liberal  and  tolerant  in 
the  very  highest  degree,  has  pro- 
bably been  bred  up  in  sentiments  of 
somewhat  hostile  feeling  towai'ds  the 
English  church.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, profess  the  highest  veneration 
for  that  great  bulwark  of  Protestant- 
ism, ana  everlasting  gratitude  to  her 
for  the  services  she  has  rendered. 
But  it  would  be  a  bad  mode  of  testi- 
fying these  feelings — to  make  her  the 
object  of  perpetual  murmuring,  jea- 
.  lousy,  and  hatred,  amongst  a  people 
who  are  under  no  absolute  necessity 
(a  fact  of  which  they  will  continu- 
ally become  more  sensible)  to  endure 
her  predominance.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  is  in  effect  the  ruling 
church  in  Canada;  the  parish  priests 
of  that  church  are  very  handsomely 
provided  for,  having  severally,  upon 
an  average,  L.300  a-year ;  and,  con- 
sidering that  the  whole  of  the  origi- 
nal Canadian  population,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Irish  emi- 
grants, are  passionately  attached  to 
this  church,  and  personally  to  this 
priesthood,  it  is  expecting  too  much 
of  human  forbearance,  to  require  of 
the  Provincial  Parliaments  that  they 
should  be  continually  taking  mea- 
sures for  securing  ample  revenues, 
and  a  civil  precedency,  to  a  church 
which  in  this  region  is  militant  at  any 
rate,  and  which  has  been  too  gene- 
rally misrepresented  to  hope  for  any 
indirect  opportunities  of  counteract- 
ing that  ekmentary  disadvantage,  by 
conciliating  to  itself  a  body  of  disin- 
terested attachment.  From  the  qua- 
lity of  the  immigration  (to  use  that 
neologism)  now  setting  in  to  Canada, 
there  is  no  rational  prospect  for  any 
alteration  in  this  state  of  feeling  fa- 
vourable to  the  Church  of  England. 
So  far  from  that,  the  hostility  which 
she  already  provokes  will  grow  an- 
nually more  embittered,  as  the  num- 
ber increases  of  her  Catholic  ene- 
mies, and  as  their  consciousness  be- 
comes  more  distinct  of  the  independ- 
ent power  which  thev  possess.  A 
churchy  or  any  institution  whatever, 
which  exists  substantially  upon  suf- 
ferance,  must  moderate  her  tone,  and 
cease  to  court  opposition  by  a  scale 
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of  pretensions  suited  only  to  a  con- 
dition of  absolute  supremacy. 

The  same  spirit  of  forbearance 
ought  to  govern  us  in  all  other  acts 
of  interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  Canada.  Where  we  can- 
not eventually  command,  we  should 
be  content  to  know  our  own  situa- 
tion^ and  to  act  by  the  gentle  mini- 
strations of  parental  influence  ad- 
dressed to  adult  and  independent 
children.  The  chief  use  to  ourselves 
in  future  times  of  our  Tforth  Ameri- 
can possessions  will  be  this — that 
they  will  oppose  a  barrier  on  one 
side  to  the  United  States  sufficient 
to  break  the  unity  of  her  efforts 
againstourown  maritime  suj^remacy, 
and  that,  through  the  fisheries,  by  a 
more  direct  service,  they  will  avail 
to  keep  up  the  succession  of  our  in- 
comparable seamen.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  policy  of  this  nature, 
even  more  than  a  system  of  rigorous 
despotism  supported  by  armies,  de- 
mands an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  interests  which  we  undertake  to 
guide.  A  system,  entirely  our  own, 
might  be  coherent  in  all  its  parts, 
though  it  were  composed  in  Great 
Britain  upon  merely  British  prin- 
ciples, and  with  a  mere  British  know- 
ledge of  Canadian  wants.  But,  if 
we  consent  to  know  our  own  place, 
and  to  interpose  only  the  weight  of 
paternal  counsels  and  the  benefit  of 
our  occasional  aid,  in  that  case,  as 
mere  co-operators,  we  must  submit 
to  study  those  interests  minutely*  in 
which  we  pretend  to  interfere.  Wo 
have  contrived  to  ruin  the  West 
Indies  by  our  factious  theories :  let 
us  abstain  from  all  similar  attem])ts 
upon  the  Canadian  prosperity;  know- 
ing that  in  this  case  they  will  recoil 
upon  ourselves.  For  the  Canadians 
have  a  larger  influence  in  their  Pro- 
vincial Parliaments  than  we  can  over- 
balance ;  and  under  any  settled  con- 
viction that  we  ai'e  not  consulting 
for  them,  but  for  ourselves,  they  will 
have  a  sufficient  motive  for  throwing 
off  the  allegiance  which  at  present 
they  are  content  to  maintain. 

With  purposes  so  important,  and 
a  duty  so  paramount,  calling  upon 
us  to  acquire  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  these  American  colonies,  we 
have  national  reasons  to  be  thankful 
to  Mr  M'Gregor  for  the  immense 
\a\)0\xr  m^  'wXAOa.  Vfc  \>»&  V&^x^Ail 
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this  groat  cliapter  of  policy  upon  a 
Bouna  basis.  The  government  at 
home>  and  their  representatives  in 
the  colonies,  are  under  the  greatest 
obligations  to  him ;  and,  next  after 
them,  all  those  who  are  now  specu- 
lating on  emigi'ation.  There  is  a 
separate  chapter  of  valuable  advice 
to  this  class :  but  in  fact  every  page 
of  both  volumes  may  be  considered 
to.  specially  addressed  to  them,  since 
the  innumerable  details  which  are 
collected  ■  upon  every  new  settle- 
ment^ its  situation,  advantages,  diffi- 
culties, wants,  and  ultimate  pros- 
pectSy  compose  a  vast  thesaurus  of 
information  far  more  accurate  and 
comprehensive  than  any  which  an 
emigrant  could  ever  hope  to  gather 
for  himself  by  many  years  of  ]jer- 
Bonal  trfi^el.  Sitting  by  his  own  hre- 
side  in  iSigland,  he  may  now  make 
up  his  plans ;  he  may  assort  the  ma- 
terials of  the  baggage  which  he  may 
find  it  prudent  to  carry  with  him; 
he  may,  in  short,  make  every  pos- 
sible provision  for  his  future  comfort 
and  prosperity,  in  a  higher  degree  of 

Eerfection  tlian  would  formerly  have 
een  possible,  until  after  a  long,  pain- 
ful, and  very  costly  experiment  on 
the  different  modes  of  colonial  life, 
conducted  at  his  own  peculiar  risk. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  coun- 
sel and  assistance  of  this  quality 
were  so  clamorously  called  for.  Emi- 
gration from  this  country  is  going  on 
by  gigantic  strides ;  and  in  no  very 
distant  period  the  advanced  posts  of 
civilisation  will  have  established  a 
communication  between  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  and  thePacific  Ocean. 
Mr  M*Taggart,an  engineer  employed 
on  the  canals  of  Canada,  and  there- 
fore little  lia])le  to  the  reproach  of 
countenancing  visionary  specula- 
tions, declares  that  "  steam-boats 
may  go  up  from  Quebec  to  Lake  Su- 
perior ere  three  years  from  this  time ;" 
whence  they  will  pass  "  through  tlie 
notch  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  be 
locked  down  the  Columbia  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  The  town  of  Nootka, 
on  the  Sound  of  that  name,  from 
mere  advantages  of  situation,  he  her 
lieves  "is  likely  to  be  as  large  as 
London ;  as  the  trade  between  it  and 
the  Oriental  world  may  become  won- 
derfully great  in  a  short  time.  Tlien, 
when  the  8tcam-j)acket  line  is  esta- 
bliBhed  between  Quebec  and  Lon- 
rfon,  ns  jt  soon  will  be,  we  may  come 
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and  go  between  Cldna  and  Britain 
In  about  two  months." 

These  are  magnificent  prospects, 
but  not  more  so  than  we  have  reason 
to  think  warranted  by  the  mere  star 
tistics  of  the  case.    The  route  of  a 
prodigious  commerce  will  be  across 
these  regions.    They  will  soon  be 
inundated   by   a   vast   population. 
Christian  temples,  cottages  ricli  in 
comfort,  and  the  best  gifts  of  civilisa- 
tion, colonies  rising  rapidly  into  cen- 
tres of  knowledge  and  power ;  these 
elements  of  a  potent  national  con- 
federation, will  speedily  rise  to  dis- 
possess the  roving  deer  of  their  pas- 
tures and  the  wolf  of  his  den.  Rising 
under  the  auspices,  and  forwarded 
by  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain, 
composed  also  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  a  population  originally 
British,  they  will  inherit  our  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  historical  re- 
collections;  under  wise  treatment 
at  this  time,  they  will  look  with  gra- 
titude and  veneration  to  the  mother 
country ;  and,  from  habits  of  ancient 
intercourse,will  continue  to  strength- 
en our  foreign  policy  as  allies,  long 
after  that  era  when  the  maturity  of 
their  own  developement  shall  have 
silently  dissolved  their  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown. 

These  great  prospects  are  not  in 
every  part  dependent  upon  our  jus- 
tice and  wisdom.  In  defiance  of  us, 
and  all  that  our  folly  can  accomplish, 
Canada,  with  the  far-stretching  coun- 
tries to  the  west,  will  eventually  com- 
pose a  great  empire.  But  we  can  do 
much  at  this  crisis  to  forward  that 
consummation,  and  to  found  lasting 
-remembrances  favourable  to  our  own 
foremost  interests.  And  considering 
the  critical  moment  at  which  the  pre- 
sent work  has  come  forth ;  consider- 
ing also  the  fulness  and  remarkable 
accuracy  of  the  information  which  it 
offers  to  our  governors  at  home,  we 
believe  that  few  men  in  this  genera- 
tion will  prove  greater  benefactors  to 
our  vast  establi^ment  of  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  than  John  McGregor. 
And  when  it  comes  to  be  superan- 
nuated, as  that  can  happen  only 
tlirough  the  rapid  progress  of  the  co- 
lonies to  which  It  relates,  we  arc 
sure  that  no  man  will  rejoice  more 
in  a  depreciation  of  his  labours  so 
producod,\\\wv\\\^  ^\\\^  ^xvl  '^"^Vin^vKv 
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CALASPOy  THE  REPUBLICAN. 


From  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution;  the  whole  Ita- 
lian peninsula  was  in  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance. A  lingering  recollection 
of  the  glittering  days  of  the  free, 
fighting,  conquering,  and  lavish  re- 
publics of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  al- 
wajTS  prompted  the  Italian.  He  is, 
of  all  idlers,  the  most  idle.  No  man 
living  has  a  more  habitual  fondness 
for  beginning  the  day  without  an  ob- 
ject, and  ending  it  without  a  recol- 
lection. Sunshine  and  his  cigar  are 
his  luxuries — macaroni  is  his  main- 
tenance—time his  enemy— love-ma- 
king ^hi  8  business — sonnetteering  his 
tident— and  sleep  his  resource  against 
all  the  calamities  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours. 

That  the  peninsula  inhabited  by 
heroes  of  this  calibre,  should  have 
been  for  the  last  thousand  years  a 
toy  for  the  ambition,  the  avarice,  or 
the  tyranny  of  every  power  on  its 
borders,  is  a  mere  natural  conse- 
quence; that  its  people  should  be  at 
once  the  most  querulous  of  subjects, 
and  the  most  submissive  of  slaves,  is 
a  principle;  and,  that  the  national 
soul  should  think  itself  made  for  the 
conquest  of  the  earth,  and  yet  be  not 
large  enough  to  keep  the  foot  of  every 
or  any  intruder  from  its  own  fireside, 
belongs  to  the  plainest  page  of  the 
great*chapter  of  truisms. 

Of  all  nations,  Italy  is  the  most 
contemptuous  of  foreigners.  But  its 
contempt  for  them  varies  by  curious 
shades.  By  the  Italian,  the  Spaniai'd 
is  held  as  the  most  ludicrous  of  pe- 
dants—the Englishman  as  the  most 
intolerable  of  boors — the  Austrian  as 
the  most  incapable  of  existing  ani- 
mals, biped  or  quadruped ;  but  the 
Frenchman  brings  down  the  whole  ac- 
cumulation of  scorn,  and  which  whole 
is  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  dancin^^- 
master.  To  the  sensitive,  still*li(e 
Italian,  the  Frenchman's  catlike  rest- 
lessness is  a  perpetual  suffering;  to 
his  fine  faculty  for  sounds,  the  French- 
man's tongue  utters  nothing  but  dis- 
cords, less  the  human  voice  than  the 
representative  of  a  forest  of  mon- 
keys ;  to  his  natural  rich  tide  of  lan- 
guBge,  the  Frenchman's  abrupt,  epi- 
gnmmatic  labour  to  shine, his  speec\i 
m  smartneeseH,  and  his  shrugs^  is  un- 
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remitted  torture.  Yet  to  the  French 
the  Italians  have  always  turned  with 
a  languishing  look  for  liberty,  which 
the  French  have  silways  returned  by 
promises,  pillage,  and  the  abandon- 
ment J  of  every  soul  who  was  fool 
enough  to  trust  them.  The  light- 
headed nation  has  always  been  out- 
witted, betraved,  and  plundered  by 
the  light-heeled. 
In  1793,  the  old  game  which  had 
erplexed  the  world,  and  pilfered 
taly  a  hundred  years  before,  was  be- 
gun again.  The  gallant  name  of  Re- 
public covered,  like  charity,  all  sins. 
The  Italian  was  superstitious  beyond 
all  living  animals — the  Frenchman 
had  abolished  even  the  friigment  of 
belief  that  served  for  religion  under 
the  Bourbons;  the  Italian  bowed 
down  before  a  whole  army  of  Virgins 
and  Saints — the  Frenchman  had  bro- 
ken up  the  Virgins  for  firewood,  dug 
up  the  Saints  for  nitre,  stript  holy 
ears  and  noses,  as  countless  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  of  their  pearls  and 
diamonds,  and  turned  churches  and 
cathedrals  by  the  score  into  cavalry 
stables ;  the  Italian  honoured  a  nun, 
and  worshipped  a  priest,  and  never 
thought  of  toe  Pope  without  crossing 
himself— the  Frenchman  had  routed 
nuns  by  the  hundred  thousand  out 
of  their  dormitories,  harnessed  the 
priests  to  their  baggage-waggons, 
and  made  no  secret  of  their  con- 
sidering the  Pope  as  a  personage 
whom  they  would  speedily  visit  at 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
Paris  as  a  curiosity.  Still  the  magic 
of  liberty  reconciled  all  the  quarrels 
of  the  national  characters.  The 
name  of  Republic  found  an  echo  in 
every  bosom  of  beggary,  from  Genoa 
to  Venice ;  the  Savoyard,  whose  dis- 
tinction it  was  to  brush  chimneys 
and  shoes  through  all  his  generations 
— the  Lombard,  who,  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  forefathers,  was  born  to 
play  the  usurer  on  farthings,  and 
raise  an  agio  upon  the  rejected  pan- 
taloons of  mankind— the  Piedmou- 
tese,  the  Man  of  the  Milanese,  whose 
thoughts  were  of  oxen,  and  whose 
cerebellum  was,  beyond  all  question, 
but  a  more  dexterous  compound  of 
bulleiT  «\i&  cVv^«%« — ^  "w^x^  «^^- 
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exhibited  tilie  popular  operation  of 
the  panacea  In  burning  tbeir  land- 
lords' mansions — refusing  to  pay 
rents,  titlies,  or  taxes— In  cheating 
aU  who  would  bear  to  be  cheated, 
and  in  shooting  those  who  remon- 
strated. The  whole  country  was  in 
the  most  furious  yet  fantastic  con- 
fuaion. 

Among  the  crowd  of  landlords 
who  were  thus  put  in  perplexity, 
was  the  Marquis  Spinola,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  famous  officer  of  Philip  the 
Second,  and,  like  him,  a  gallant  sol- 
dier, without  being,  like  him,  a  lover 
of  blood,  plunder,  and  persecution. 
Spinola  was  an  Italian  of  three  ge- 
nerations, a  noble  of   quarterings 
enough  for  the  Golden  Fleece,  and 
rich  enough  to  have  purchased  the 
whole  cabmet  of  Turin.  But  he  had  a 
treasure  which  he  valued  above  the 
jewel-house  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
which  he  was  right  in  so  valuing— a 
daughter  fair,  whom  an  ancient  Greek 
would  have  called  Hebe,  or  lole,  if 
not  Venus,  but  whom  the  archbishop 
of  Spoleto  had  christened  Melanie 
Isadora,   the  united  names  of  her 
mother  and  her  patron  saint.  She  was 
a  Spanish  beauty,  lightened  by  an 
Italian  birth  ,*   the  fiery  glance  of 
the  south,  softened  by  Italian  lan- 
guors; the  highly  pronounced  ex- 
pression of  Andalusia,  touched  with 
the  delicious  sensibility  of  Naples. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  attempting  to 
describe  beauty,  or  who  has  ever 
succeeded  in  the  attempt  ?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  say,  that  the  Signora  Me- 
lanie was  lovely,  and  what  can  be 
said  more  ?  Or  if  the  world  will  in- 
sist on  having  more,  let  it  be  satis- 
fied with  knowing  that  her  charms 
actually  withheld  a  German  arch- 
duke three  successive  evenings  from 
the  Loto  table,  stopped  a  French 
prince  in  the  midst  of  a  quadrille, 
and  disturbed  the  sensibilities  of  a 
Spanish  Infant,  to  the  extraordinary 
extent  of  his  moving  his  royal  lips 
to  ask  who  she  was  ? 

The  Marquis  Spinola  had  become 
a  diplomatist  when  he  had  grown 
weary  of  leading  the  Piedmontese 
grenadiers,  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  in  their  march  from  their  bar- 
racks to  the  cathedral,  and  from  the  ca- 
thedral to  their  barracks.  He  thought 
that  at  forty  he  had  seen  high  masses 
enough,  and  became  an  ambassador. 
A$  the  court  of  France  he  liad  at* 


tended  ten  years  of  levees,  until  even 
in  France  weariness  seized  him,  and 
he  thought  that  a  man  and  a  noble 
might  have  something  better  to  do, 
even  in  this  worthless  world,  than 
eternally  dressing  for  court  days, 
playing  ecarte  with  superannuated 
Duchesses,  and  poring  over  the  jour- 
nals to  discover  the  secrets  of  the 
cabinet.  He  solicited  his  recall ;  but 
rejoiced  as  the  Minister  of  Savoy  was 
at  the  opportunity  of  patronage,  so 
many  were  to  be  patronised,  such  a 
conflux  of  young  Dukes,  and  old 
Field-Marshals,  found  in  Uiemselves 
the  diplomatic  faculties  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  to  decide  was  impossible, 
without  an  insurrection  of  the  whole 
bed-chamber.  The  gravest  courts  are 
sometimes  absurd  things,  and  the 
court  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  was 
not  ^aver  than  the  rest  of  the  earth. 
During  the  decision,  the  Marquis  was 
compelled  to  remain  at  his  post.  But 
the  Parisians  soon  gave  him  subjects 
for  his  despatches,  undecorated  by 
the  epigrams  of  the  journals,  or  the 
whispers  of  the  royal  saloon.  Blood, 
fury,  and  rebellion,  were  spreading 
their  sullen  wings  over  the  gayest  po- 
pulation of  the  gayest  land  under  the 
moon.  War  was  engendering  in  tlie 
streets  against  the  throne;  the  coffee- 
houses were  cabinet  councils,  and 
the  harangues  of  the  cobblers  and 
craftsmen  of  the  thousand  dens  and 
hovels  of  Paris,  filled  the  trumpet 
with  a  breath  that  blew  all  nations 
into  a  flame. 

The  Marquis  Spinola  had  now  no 
alternative  but  to  withdraw  without 
even  making  his  bow  to  the  Conven- 
tion, or  be  sliot  by  the  first  friend  of 
human  rights  who  objected  to  his  ex- 
istence. 

He  was  an  Italian,  and  the  word 
implies  much.  He  accordingly  kept 
his  own  secret,  left  diplomacy  to 
make  its  excuses  for  him,  ordered  tlie 
four  fleetest  horses  that  could  be 
found  in  Paris  to  be  in  readiness  for 
him  outside  the  barrier,  took  an 
evening  promenade  through  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  with  his  daughter  on  his 
arm;  admired  every  thing  that  he 
saw  there ;  applauded  a  harangue  by 
a  half-naked  orator,  who  proclaimed 
the  downfall  of  all  the  despots  of  the 
globe,  and  flourished  a  red  flag,  bear- 
ing the  eflligy  of  the  unfortunate  kin^ 
in  the  cewUft*  «a  ^  ^\kKTOii^«:«sB.v» 
and  tt\«ugMvA^  VNW^  ltQm^^>B»^\N» 
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of  repuhlican  eala  into  a  bypath  in  the 
Champs  ElyseeB,  handed  the  Siffnora 
into  his  chaise  de  poste,  ana  was 
gone  at  full  speed. 

But  what  is  more  rapid  than  free- 
dom? He  found  the  French,  caralry, 
artillery,  and  chasseurs,  on  every 
spot  from  Nice  to  Turin.  His  Pied- 
montese  grenadiers,  heroes  to  a 
man  on  parade,  and  six  feet  two  in 
their  rear-ranks,  had  been  so  long 
out  of  the  habit  of  fighting,  that  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Frenchmen, 
they  had  marched  off  by  whole  bat- 
talions to  exchange  the  spear  for  the 
reaping-hook,  and  wait  for  better 
times.  The  court  had  fled,  the  King 
leading  the  van,  the  Cardinal  Legate 
bringing  up  the  rear,  and  the  whole 
army  in  the  centre,  for  security.  A 
whole  autumn  of  banquets,  and  a 
whole  winter  of  balls,  were  utterly 
broken  up,  and  the  noble  circles  of 
Turin  began  to  feel,  for  the  first  time, 
the  misery  of  being  compelled  to 
fight,  fly,  or  labour ;  to  use  their  own 
limbs,  and  the  remnant  of  under- 
BtandiDgs  that  time  and  levees  had 
spared  to  tliem. 

Spinola  drove  through  the  long 
and  lofty  streets  of  the  capital,  and 
was  astonished  at  their  desertion; 
he  drove  to  the  palace,  and  was  asto- 
nished still  more.  There  was  neither 
Count  nor  Countess,  petition  in  hand 
for  a  dozen  sequins  more  to  be  added 
to  their  salaries ;  Uie  old  mob  of  no- 
bles, distinguishable  from  their  own 
footmen  only  by  their  greater  profu- 
sion of  bows,  and  their  more  perpe- 
tual smile — adl  were  gone.  The  grand 
gallery  from  whickthe  aides-de-camp 
and  the  guards  hung  like  the  show 
of  a  mountebank's  caravan,  a  basket 
of  apes  chattering  and  grimacing  at 
the  world  below,  was  all  deserted. 
Guards,  King,  Queen,  and  their 
whole  menufretinf  the  whole  starred 
and  ribboned  ring  that  live  upon  the 
smallest  possible  pensions,  and  shine 
lUce  the  flowers  of  the  field,  all  were 
stricken  by  the  blast  of  the  French 
trumpet  from  the  hills  of  the  Arffen- 
tiese,  sdl  faded  away,  all  vanished 
like  the  flowers  of  spring  under  the 
scorchings  of  summer. 

But  Spinola,  though  an  Italian  and 

k      an  ambassador,  was  a  man  of  sense. 

*     Jle  at  once  decided  on  the  absurdity 

of  staying  where  liis  only   enter- 

tainera  would  soon  be  a  brigade  ^i 

sens-culottes^  of  fighting  for  <ho«e 


who  would  notififfht  f«r  theBnelvea ; 
and  of  flying,  wiw  tilie  chance  of  be- 
ing starved,  and  the  certaiaty  of  be- 
ing robbed  if  overtaken.  EUi  estatee 
l^y  on  the  side  of  tho  Col  de  Vara,  an 
extensive  district  among  the  moun- 
tains, but  which  is  memorable  to  all 
travellers  for  the  mttfnificeiit  pano- 
rama of  the  Alps  whii£  it  oommanda, 
and  to  all  historians  for  the  variety 
of  gallant  exploits  which  it  has  wit- 
nessed in  the  French  and  Italian  in- 
vasions. In  this  stately  wildemess 
no  French  general  could  find  either 
pictures  or  plate,  and  therefore  there 
was  the  strongest  human  probability 
that  it  would  not  be  the  scene  of  a 
French  general's  ambition.  The  boU 
was  barren,  the  people  were  few  but 
fierce,  the  noble  mansions  were  scat- 
tered, and  the  sequins  none ;  and  for 
these  reasons  there  was  an  equal 
probability  that  it  would  be  scorned 
by  the  eye  of  the  Grand  Republic, 
which,  in  its  hatred  of  Kings,  involved 
a  love  of  their  property,  and  dis- 
dained to  bestow  liberty  on  those 
who  were  not  worth  robbing. 

The  Marouis  instantly  turned  his 
horses'  heaas  from  the  deserted  city, 
and  drove  up  his  mountains.  But 
what  is  an  Alpine  journey  without  a 
storm,  an  overturn,  and  an  adven- 
ture ?  They  were  all  in  reserve  for 
him.  As  the  snowy  top  of  the  Ar- 
gentiese  came  in  view,  it  was  crowned 
with  one  of  those  turbans  of  cloud, 
which  make  so  frequent  and  so  su- 
blime a  finishing  to  the  Alpine  pic- 
ture. The  sun  threw  its  colours 
with  the  infinite  richness  of  the  Ita- 
lian sunset  among  those  wreaths  and 
folds,  and  the  Argentiese  in  his 
frontal  of  purple,  scarlet,  and  gold, 
looked  like  the  Grand  Turk  of  moun- 
tains. But  to  the  experienced  tra- 
veller, this  picturesque  sight  is  a  for- 
midable warning,  and  the  postilions 
were  ordered  to  gallop.  The  vehicle 
went  on  at  full  speed,  but  the  tem- 
pest began  to  be  au^ry  in  his  domi- 
nions among  the  higher  Alps,  and 
after  a  few  fantastic  murmurs  and 
flights  among  the  clouds,  which 
threw  them  into  still  lovelier  shapes 
and  dyes,  on  came  tlie  gale.  The 
sunset,  so  prodigal  of  beauty,  like  an 
earthly  spendthrift,  cxliausting  all  its 
wealtli  in  one  pre-eminent  burst  of 
splendour,  flooded  the  sky  with  car- 
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pie  iMmt  than  all  Hie  amethystA  of 
Penia,  upon  the  long  valley  *of  the 
Rliunonaa ;  andafterpausingforafew 
moments,  as  if  to  admire  what  it  had 
done,  plunged  intoabottomleas  abyss 
of  vapour,  and  was  no  more.  Then 
came  the  battle  of  the  elements,  the 
thunder  opened  all  its  batteries  from 
doudy  mountain  top  to  the  highest 
heavens.  The  mists  rushed  in  black 
battalions  along  the  valleys  at  their 
feet;  the  rivers  swelled  instantly  to 
torrents,  and  roared  like  encounter- 
ing armies.  All  was  wai*.  Evening 
was  dead  and  buried ;  it  was  follow- 
ed by  a  pale  procession  of  gloomv 
shades,  the  long,  livid  vapours  which 
belong  to  tempests  among  the  Alps; 
then  came  darkness,  midnight  dark* 
ness,  which  suddenly  covered  all  like 
ashroud.let  down  from  Uie  skies,  and 
under  this  shroud  the  battle  still 
went  on,  deeper  and  deeper  still, 
pealing,  crashinj^,  roaring. 

In  this  scene  further  progi'ess  was 
impossible.  The  postilions  were 
worn  out  with  the  quantity  of  sacres 
which  they  had  poured  upon  their 
horses  during  tlie  last  half  hour  of 
the  ascent ;  the  horses  were  so  weary 
of  the  struggle,  that  between  the 
Btorm  and  the  postilions,  they  at 
length  refused  to  stir  a  step  in  ad- 
vance, though  they  gave  sufficient 
signs  of  being  willing  enough  to  let 
the  chaise  de  paste  roll  back,  or  roll 
over  the  precipice,  two  thousand  feet 
above  tlie  white  ton*ent  of  the  lliu- 
monas.  The  next  expedient  was,  to 
take  shelter  under  the  first  rock  that 
was  lar^e  enough  to  cover  them, 
and  wait  until  the  gale  was  tired 
out 

But  even  this  resource  was  not 
easily  obtained.  Tlie  road  was  in 
the  state  which  had  distinguished 
Sardinian  read-making  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  first  Amadeus,  and 
which  would  not  have  put  to  shame 
the  original  Rhseti  or  Vindelici.  It 
bad  all  the  characteristics  of  an  Ita- 
lian dynasty  upon  it,  and  was  monk- 
ish and  Sardinian  in  every  rut  and 
rock,  for  an  ascent  of  three  leagues. 
The  houses  of  the  cantonniers,  who 
had  been  in  earlier  days  stationed 
for  the  relief  of  travellers,  were  now 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
mosses  and  ferns  of  the  province; 
the  dweller  within  had  disappeared 
a  hundred  years  before,  and  Nature 
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was  left  to  supply  the  repairs  of  the 
edifice,  which  sne  did,  after  her  own 
manner,  by  a  handsome  tapestry  of 
weeds  and  wild-flowers.  To  lead 
the  horses  was  the  last  expedient, 
and  the  Marquis  and  the  postilions 
dismounted  for  the  purpose ;  but  the 
sheets  of  lightning  which  alone  shew- 
ed the  road,  so  startled  tlie  horses  at 
the  same  time,  that  to  lead  them  was 
as  impracticable  as  to  drive.  In  this 
extremity,  a  bridge  lay  before  them. 
The  foul  fiend  was  once  the  esta- 
blished bridge-builder  of  the  Alps, 
and  well  it  was  for  them  that  he  was, 
for  he  appears  to  have  sometimes 
made  passable  ones.  The  bridge  that 
now  lay  before  the  travellers  unluck- 
ily was  Sardinian,  and  it  gave  palpa- 
ble evidence  of  its  inferior  architec- 
ture, by  creaking  and  (|uivering  in 
every  rush  of  the  blast.  Still  thoy 
went  on,  for  the  fall  of  the  pines 
from  the  heights  rendered  tlieir  stay 
under  the  brow  of  the  mountain  a 
matter  of  the  most  formidable  ha- 
zard. The  tired  horses  were  drag- 
ged to  the  foot  of  the  little  bridge,  and, 
in  the  pause,  the  Marquis  left  his 
post  at  tlieir  heads  to  speak  a  word 
of  cheer  to  his  daughter,  to  which 
she  made  no  other  answer  than  by  a 
prayer  for  her  father's  safety.  He 
lingered  at  the  door  with  double  fears 
for  the  peril  of  a  creature  so  lovely 
and  so  dear ;  but  this  painful  indul- 
gence was-  brief ;  a  burst  of  thunder, 
that  seemed  to  peal  round  his  very 
head,  deafened  him — a  sheet  of  light- 
ning, red  as  the  flame  from  a  fur- 
nace, swept  and  crackled  round  him. 
In  momentary  blindness  and  terror  he 
still  stretched  out  his  hands  to  save 
his  daughter,  but  a  general  shriek,  and 
a  crash  heard  through  all  the  roar  of 
the  elements,  told  liim  that  some  fear- 
ful catastrophe  had  happened.  \^'ith 
his  sight  still  seared  by  tlie  lightning, 
he  struggled  forward  to  grasp  the 
carriage.  But  it  was  beyond  his 
gmsp.  Utter  darkness  was  round 
him ;  he  felt  his  way  a  few  steps  on- 
ward, by  clinging  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  Still  all  was  vacancy.  He 
cried  aloud  ,*  he  was  answered  only 
by  tlie  storm.  He  threw  himself  on 
his  face,  determined  to  follow  his 
child,  whose  name  he  now  shouted 
out  in  accents  of  despair;  still  in 
blindness  and  a^ny^  lie  cce>^t  q>^^ 
when  lie  ieVlVimwAl  wAAs!«\^  ^p^w^ 
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ed  and  flmig  back  on  the  bank  by  a  figures  now  started  from  the  ervwd, 

strong  hand.    The  action  was  cour-  and  were  seen  rushing  towards  the 

teous^  but  the  tone  of  the  actor  might  spot  where  the  Marquis  lay,  unable 

have  suited  a  rougher  service.    ^  In  to  move.   In  another  moment  he  felt 

the  name  of  all  the  saints,  where  is  himself  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the 

the  fool  going  ?*'  was  the  exclama-  one  who  was  dearer  to  him  than  the 

tion.    **  Do  you  not  see  that  the  old  world  besides.    His  Melanie's  lips 

brid^  is  broken  down  at  last ;  and  were  pressed  to  his  forehead,  her 

in  two  steps  more  you  must  have  voice  was  whispering  consolation  to 

gone  along  with  it  T^  his  ears,  he  felt  her,  tears  streaming 

There  was  a  time  when  Spinola  on  his  cheeks,  and  in  a  rapture  of 

would  have  answered  this  speech  piety  and  gratitude  he  loudly  thank- 

with  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  ed  heaven  for  the  restoration  of  his 

like  the  Frenchman  when  he  lectures  child. 

his  wife,  or  when  his  coiffeur  perpe-  The  next  and  most  natural  enqui- 
trates  an  erroneous  curl.  But  he  ry  was,  how  she  had  been  restored  ? 
now  had  voice  but  for,  **  My  daugh-  To  this  she  could  make  no  answer 
ter,  my  daughter,  my  child,  lost)  lost)  further  than  that  she  had  fortunately 
lost  I"  The  intelligence  evidently  fainted  when  the  bridge  gave  way 
produced  a  pause  m  his  rescuer's  underthe  weight  of  the  carriage,  and 
tone;  he  asked  a  hurried  question  that  her  first  sensation  of  life  was 
about  the  misfortune.  Spinola  could  finding  herself  in  the  hands  of  the 
tell  him  no  more,  than  that  the  car-  peasantry^  as  her  first  joy  was  in 
riage  had  been  lost  in  attempting  the  once  more  returning  to  her  father, 
bridge.  But  before  even  tnis  brief  But  this  brief  history  was  fully  made 
communication  could  be  completely  up  by  the  tongues  of  the  mountain- 
delivered,  the  stranger  was  gone.  eers.  '*  It  was  all  the  work  of  Ga^ 
Ilie  sounds  of  horns,  and  voices  laspo.  It  was  Cdaspo,  whose  horn 
shouting  among  the  hills,  followed ;  haa  brought  them  from  their  cot- 
but  they  soon  passed  away  again,  tages;  it  was  Calaspo  who  had  sprung 
The  unhappy  fatner  was  again  left  to  down  a  precipice,  which  nothing  but 
solitude,  and  the  misery  of  heart  that  a  goat  or  his  infernal  majesty  ever 
can  be  felt  only  by  a  father.  sprang  doim  before ;  it  was  Calaspo 

Towards  midnight  the  fury  of  the  who  by  main  strength  had  stopped 

tempest  began  to  go  down,  and  the  the  cairii^e  on  the  brink  of  a  oecli- 

moon,  then  in  her  wane,  threw  a  vity  of  a  thousand  feet ;  it  was  Ca- 

touch  of  silver  on  the  tops  of  the  laspo's  knife  that  had  cut  the  harness, 

Alps  of  Chamouni.    As  she  advan-  and  let  the  whole  four  restive  ani- 

ced,'  the  storm  seemed  to  shrink  be-  mals  go  down  the  precipice  in  the 


fore  her,  the  gale  died  away,  and  her    midst  of  their  kicking  and  rearing, 

"  'ht,  reflected  from  tlie  immense    at  the  moment  when  they  were  drag- 

les  of  cloud  that  still  hung  over  the    ging  the  carriage  after  them ;  it  was 


light,  reflected  from  tlie  immense  at  the  moment  when  they  were  drag- 
piles  of  cloud  that  still  hung  over  the  ging  the  carriage  after  them ;  it  was 
hills,  threw  a  wavering  and  melan-    Caiaspo's  hand  that  had  extracted  the 


Alpine  re-    Calasp< 
gion.     Guided  by  the  rising  light,    up  the  cliff;  it  was  Calaspo  above, 
some  of  the  mountaineers  had  found    below,  beginning  and  end,  Calaspo 
Spinola  where  he  sat,  almost  uncon-    every  where." 
scious  of  existence,  and  murmuring        <<  But  where  is  this  Calaspo  ?"  said 
in  broken    tones  the  language    of    the  Marquis ;  **  send  him  here  that 
true  sorrow, — "  My  Melanie,   my    I  may  reward  him." 
child,  my  child ;  lost,  lost,  for  ever  I"        No  Calaspo  came.  He  was,  at  last. 
But  there  were  better  tidings  in    found  lurking  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
store  for  him.    A  concourse  of  the    crowd,  and  forced  forward.     Spi- 
peasants  were  seen  gathering  on  the    nola,  feeble  as  he  was,  advanced  to- 
B\de  of  one  of  the  ravines,  exchan-    wards  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
"^ng signals  of  horns  and  shouts  with    and  \«\\yro^  \\\t£\  \\\^  \\».TOft  of  those  to 
Troup  far  beJow.    In  another  ha\C    w\\0Tcv\v<i\v?A  x^t^^^^^^  ^>M3tv  ^^^kk^- 
ir,  tlie  lower  group  had  ascended,    l\a\  *erN\ii^-,  o^L^^t^^  Xvvm  Vv^  yc^ar^t 
two  now  combined,and  the  whole    tVow,  wiiA,  ^^  ^\>^^i«w\Yi^.\««^'fe^«^«<^^ 
>7'  Ascended  the  mountain.    Two    \i\m  w\t\i  \A^  \^>«^« 
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TSie  moimtaiaeer  was  a  tall  alight 
figure,  with  a  stero  countenance; 
toe  tempest  seemed  made  for  his 
gmve  features,  and  the  rough  obei- 
sance with  which  he  declined  the 
purse,  was  obviously  that  of  one  un- 
used to  cities.  Spinola,  proud  but 
not  haughty — as  is  the  custom  of  men 
conscious  of  high  birth  and  office, 
but  not  vain  of  eitlier — was  pleased 
with  the  refusal  of  the  money ;  but 
he  had  another  trial  to  make.  "  I 
have  offered  you  my  protection," 
said  he.  "  If  you  prefer  remaining 
where  you  are,  I  can  give  you  a  farm ; 
but  if  you  prefer  living  in  my  house- 
hold, I  can  give  you  employment. 
I  have  a  mountain  on  which  I  mean 
to  raise  a  forest,  and  you  sh{dl  be  the 
planter."  The  mountaineer  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  few  words.  But  he 
as  evidently  had  the  faculty  of  making 
up  his  mind  without  loss  of  time. 
Throwing  his  cloak  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  shaking  hands  with  the  pea- 
sants round  him,  he  came  forward, 
and  taking  off  his  hat,  with  a  perfect- 
ly untutored  bow  to  the  Marquis, 
and  a  still  deeper,  but  equally  untu- 
tored one  to  the  fair  lady,  be  told 
tiiem  that  he  was  ready. 

The  procession  moved  forward.  It 
was  a  Qolorous  display.  One  of  the 
postilions  had  broken  his  arm, — the 
other  had  lost  his  whip,  one  of  his 
jackboots,  and  all  his  tobacco,  and 
with  it,  apparently  his  senses,  for  he 
continuea  roaring  out  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  that  had  saved  his  life,  and 
anathemas  against  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  had  endangered  it.  In 
other  times,  the  latter  portion  of  his 
prayer  would  have  made  more  than 
the  Virgin's  assistance  necessary,  and 
plungea  him  down  a  precipice  of  600 
feet,  from  which  all  the  Calaspos  of 
the  Alps  could  not  have  brought  him 
up  again  with  a  sound  neck.  But 
times,  luckily  for  the  orator,  were 
altered ;  and  while  the  tri- color  was 
kissing  the  breeze  along  the  moun- 
tain tops  of  Piedmont,  postilions  and 
patriots  of  all  dimensions  mightlaugh 
at  the  dynasties  of  Italy,  with  the  full- 
est security  of  caricature. 

Spinola  was  still  helpless  from  ex- 
haustion ;  the  fair  Melanie  was  help- 
less from  terror;  the  peasantry  were 
■not  much  more  effective,  from  the 
bJuDderine and  brainlessneBa  that  he- 
hmg  to  all  life  outside  the  walls  of 
cities.    But  Calaapo,  the  redoubtable 
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Calaspo,  was  every  thing  and  every 
where.  Like  a  general,  he  was  in 
front,  van,  and  rear,  ordering  this 
clown,  lecturing  the  other,  pointing 
out  the  route,  sending  his  detach- 
ment of  lampbearers  to  points  from 
which  they  might  act  as  beacons  to 
the  party,  still  cruelly  buffeted,  and 
more  than  half  blinded,  by  the  storm, 
— dispatching  videttes  to  find  out  the 
paths,  which  the  storm  had  prodigi- 
ously mingled, — and  sending  forward 
a  solid  patrol  to  take  possession  of 
the  next  hamlet,  rouse  the  popula- 
tion of  Benefice  to  a  sense  of  hospi- 
tality, and  lay  an  embargo  on  all  ue 
guinea-fowl  eggs  and  Florence  coffee 
m  their  possession,  for  the  behoof  of 
the  most  magnificent  the  Lord  Mar- 
quis of  Spinola,  sovereign  of  the  lands 
of  Montellano,  Vastimiglia,  and  Giu- 
liestre. 

This  day  concluded  the  disasters 
of  the  journey.  Calaspo's  arrival  ope- 
rated like  a  spell.  Every  thing  went 
on  prosperously  from  that  moment. 
The  series  of  miracles  that  carried 
them  through  the  rest  of  their  jour- 
ney, deserved  to  be  painted  on  the 
wdls,  if  not  of  every  Italian  church, 
of  every  Italian  post-house.  The 
horses  never  foundered,  the  harness 
never  cracked,  the  postilions  never 
got  drunk,  lazy,  or  insolent,  and, 
finally,  the  carriage  never  broke 
down.  Calaspo's  eye  wrought  all 
the  magic.  AH  was  system  where 
he  applied  his  keen  glance.  The 
Marquis,  weary  and  enfeebled,  was 
delighted  with  having  engaged  so 
useml  a  serf;  the  servants  we're  ut- 
terly astonished ;  the  Signora  Mela- 
nie was  much  amused ;  and,  by  the 
time  that  their  train  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  declivity  from  whose  side 
the  noble  castle  of  Spinola  looked 
over  fifty  leagues  of  forest,  moun- 
tain, and  cascade,  like  the  Spirit  of 
the  feudal  age  throned  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  of  its  own — desolate,  yet 
proud,  bold,  and  kingly — the  disas- 
ters of  the  night  were  Siought  of  only 
as  the  natural  produce  of  the  wild, 
and  to  be  remembered  only  for  the 
wonder  of  tiie  circle  of  marshals  and 
ambassadors  when  the  world  came 
round  again,  and  kings  and  court 
circles  were  vfbaitXve,^  Q\i^\»\ft  V^^ — 
the  laptuxe  o^  tci^x^sasA. 
For 

doin  o.  ««^ .  -« .  „^ 
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Turin  were  as  dreary  as  ever.  The 
Frencli  had  plunged  Into  Savoy  like 
fJL  thunder-shower,  taken  Chamberri, 
unhoused  the  nuns,  pillaged  the  cha- 
pels, and  yoked  the  tather  confessors 
to  their  cannon,  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  people  of  liberty.  The  King 
had  summoned  the  Austrians,  who, 
always  rejoicing  at  an  opportunity  of 
dipping  their  hands  in  Italian  plun- 
der, came  at  his  call  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and,  to  the  inconceivable  as- 
tonishment and  indignation  of  the 
French,  beat  them,  republicans  as 
they  were,  in  every  direction.  This 
was  always  the  history  of  Italian  war. 
The  Gaul  first  threw  himself  into  the 
bosom  of  the  land, — swept  every 
thing  before  him, — robbed,  shot,  ate, 
drank,  and  danced, — then  threw  off 
his  musket  and  knapsack,  proclaim- 
ed the  war  at  an  end,  and  prepared 
for  a  course. of  perpetual  f^te  and 
festino.  The  German  was  always 
Bix  months  too  late ;  but,  though  tor- 
pid, he  was  not  utterly  dead.  About 
the  time  when  his  lively  rival  had 
thrown  away  his  accoutrements,  the 
man  of  the  north  had  contrived  to 
button  on  his.  He  marched  across 
the  Tyrol  hills,  found  the  Gaul  all 
astonishment,  fell  upon  him  with  ho- 
nest Gothic  vengeance^  and  sent  him 
flying  back  across  Alp  and  Apennine 
without  shirt,  shoe,  or  sequin. 

This  had  happened  in  regulai* 
course  in  the  first  years  of  the  French 
war.  The  light  Frenchman  carried 
every  thing  oefore  him  for  a  sum- 
mer. Then  came  the  heavy  Austrian, 
who  drove  the  Frenchman  from  Ids 
prey,  as  a  clown's  huge  hand  drives 
off  a  swarm  of  gnats  from  a  fallen 
sheep, — the  race  of  stings  and  wings 
is  put  to  flight,  but  the  sheep  is  not 
the  less  sure  of  losing  its  fleece  for 
the  operation.  Italy  realized  the  part 
of  the  sheep  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
all,  for  the  last  three  centuries ;  and 
the  Austrian  Was  now  imbedded  in 
Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  every  spot 
where  he  could  sleep  and  smoke,  in 
full  indulgence  of  every  appetite  that 
could  animate  the  most  solid  repre- 
sentative of  the  tortoise  among  men. 
Spinola  cared  for  neither,  suspected 
both,  kept  himself  within  his  moun- 
taln  empire,  and  heard  of  wars,  and 
rumours  of  wars,  as  if  the  echo  he- 
JoDqed  to  the  moon. 
Life  baa  many  a  pleasure  never 
areamed  of  by  those  who  look  for 
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paradise  in  the  capital.  The  glare  of 
orders  and  embroidery  is,  after  all, 
not  much  brigh  ter  than  the  st^rs  when 
they  come  out  in  full  muster  on  a  fine 
night  of  June.  The  gayest  dance  in 
the  gayest  palazzo  that  lifts  its  gild- 
ed turrets  within  sight  of  the  Super- 
ga,  is  not  much  livelier  than  the  wild 
measures  of  the  mountain  boys  and 
girls,  even  with  no  better  orchestra 
than  their  own  voices,  and  the  chant 
of  the  thrushes  and  nightingales  that 
keep  time  on  every  bou^h  above 
them.  The  Marquis  had  tully  dis- 
covered this,  ana  regretted  that  he 
had  not  made  the  discovery  twenty 
years  before.  All  was  happiness, 
plenty,  and  peace,  round  the  borders 
of  this  little  kingdom,  while  noble 
lords  and  ladies,  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, legates  and  arch -prelates, 
were  trembling  at  every  streak  that 
marked  the  coming  sky,  as  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  conflagration ;  start- 
led from  their  beds  at  every  sound, 
as  the  brayinff  of  an  enemy's  trum- 
pet, and  running  from  end  to  end  of 
Italy,  alike  in  terror  of  the  French 
dragoon  and  the  German  hussar. 

In  the  midst  of  this  region  of  grand- 
eur and  tranquillity,  this  world  above 
the  clouds,  the  Signora  Melanie,  too, 
sported  like  one  of  those  gay  crea- 
tures of  the  element  that  in  the  co- 
lours of  the  rainbow  live.  Her  beauty 
grew  more  intellectual — there  was  a 
deeper  light  in  her  fine  eyes — her 
cheek  had  more  of  the  crimson  tliat 
flushes  and  fades  with  every  emotion 
of  the  mind.  The  unequalled  mag- 
nificence of  the  scenes  around  her, 
was  gradually  modeUing  all  her  per- 
ceptions. In  Greece  she  would 
have  been  copied  by  some  Alcame- 
nes  or  Praxiteles  as  a  Mountain  God- 
dess, a  Genius  of  the  hills  and 
streams.  A  Titian  would  have  made 
her  a  Seraph  or  a  Saint;  and  all  the 
rustic  poets  who  dared  to  cast  their 
eves  on  the  "  track  of  light,"  which 
all  their  sonnets  declared  to  mark 
every  spot  consecrated  by  her  tread, 
versified  her  into  a  combination  of  all 
indescribable  excellencies,  enough  to 
have  broken  the  hearts  of  all  the 
dames  d'honneur  from  Milan  to 
Naples. 

But  what  tranquillity  could  long 

wU\i  iauft\»c\ieft  wwSJ^vj   Q^  ^  J^l"^ 
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tonishment  of  all  the  race  of  woman- 
kiod^  suddenly  made  his  appearance 
at  break  of  day  in  one  ot  the  grey 
mornings  of  an  Alpine  summer,  with 
a  letter  to  the  Marquis  from  the' Aus- 
trian commandant  of  Turin,  inform- 
ing him,  that  within  twelve  hours  a 
column  of  three  thousand  would  be 
!n  motion  by  the  road  to  the  Col  de 
Vara,  to  take  possession  of  the  Fort 
Dauphin  and  the  pass  of  the  Barri- 
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a  gesture  of  consummate  eloquence, 
laid  his  heart  at  the  feet  of  the  fair 
heiress  of  the  House  of  Spinola.  The 
Signora  was  first  amused,  then  dis- 
pleased, then  indignant.  Count  Ca- 
rolo  professed  his  intention  of  ap- 
pealing from  his  unfeeling  mistress 
to  her  rational  father.  The  Signora 
anticipated  him  there,  by  appealing 
in  her  own  person;  but  to  her  in- 
finite vexation,  that  father  had  already 


cades,  both  well-known  features  of    heard  the  lover's  tale,  and,  to  her 


the  pass  of  the  Argentiese,  and  both 
famous  for  being  marked  with  many 
a  torrent  of  French  blood. 

The  oflScer  who  bore  the  despatch 
was  himself  entitled  to  Spinola's  hos- 
pitality, on  the  plea  of  family  con- 
nexion. He  was  the  Count  Fiorenzo, 
the  son  of  a  distant  relative  of  the 
Marquis,  who  had  followed  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold  from  Tuscany  to  Vi- 
enna, had  shared  in  his  master's  rise, 
and  was  now  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  Emperor  Francis.  Count  Ca- 
rolo  Fiorenzo  had  served  in  the  Rus- 
siau  army,  in  Suwarrow's  last  cam- 
paign against  the  Ottomans ;  he  had 
been  an  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Co- 
bourg  in  Transylvania;  he  was  a  rich 
man,  a  handsome  man,  and  a  high- 
born man ;  he  was  also  an  universal 
lover,  and  before  he  had  swallowed 
his  first  glass  of  champagne  that  day 
at  the  Marquis's  table,  his  eyes  had 
made  a  full,  complete,  and  unequi- 
vocal declaration  of  his  approval  of 
the  person,  face,  and  manners  of  the 
Signora  Melanie. 

The  Austrians  arrived.     The  hills 
were  dotted  with  tents,  the  valleys 
groaned  to  the  groans  of  waggons 
and  gun-carriages,  the  woods  echoed 
the  rattle  of  drums  and  the  winding 
of  bugles,  bayonets  flashed  down  so- 
litudes as  wild  and  as  unused  to  man 
as  the  wilds  of  Mount  Ararat,  and 
the  Castle  was  crowded,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  with  epaulets,  or- 
ders, and  colonels  of  Hulans.    Spi- 
nola was  delighted ;  his  early  tastes 
revived,  and  he  entertained  those 
showy  personages  like  an  old  knight 
of  the  Crusades.    Balls,  wolf-hunts, 
and  carousals  among  the  hills  and 
dales,  made  hill  and  dale  ring.  Love 
was  the  natural  consequence.    Tlie 
Austrian  soldiers,  tardily  awakened 
to  the  dark  eyes  of  the  mountain 
girls,  began  to  marry  them  in  great 
abundance;  and,  first  of  the    first. 
Count  Carolo,  witha^ne  speech  and 


equally  immeasurable  surprise,  he 
had  given  his  entire  approval  to  the 
suit.  In  other  times,  a  daughter 
thus  thwarted  would  have  flung  her- 
self down  a  precipice  or  run  to  a  nun- 
nery ;  but  the  days  for  those  cures 
of  soiTOw  were  obsolete,  and  the 
Signora,  almost  without  knowing 
why,  felt  the  world  darkened  round 
her  at  once,  and  went  out  into  the 
open  air  of  the  forest  to  weep  and 
walk  away  her  woes. 

The  cloud  on  her  brow  had  in- 
stantly communicated  itself  to  all; 
her  waiting-maids  began  to  quarrel 
with  the  quarter-masters  and  drum- 
majors,  who  had  aspired  to  the  ho- 
nour of  their  hands,  and  an  universal 
feeling  seemed  to  have  turned  the 
temple  of  Hymen  into  the  house  of 
Discord.     Other  causes,  too,  began 
to  operate ;  the  Austrian  column  had 
not  been  advanced  without  reason, 
for  it  soon  became  known,  that  the 
French  along  the  frontier  were  be- 
ginning to  Rtir;  that  forage  and  guns 
were  arriving  from  Provence,  and 
that  a  new  general  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Nice.     It  was  equally 
discoverable  that  the  French,  wif& 
their  usual  tactique,  were  preparing 
their   way  by  peasant    emissaries, 
who  scattered  their  proclamations, 
and  their  more  persuasive  money, 
among  the  lower  orders  of  Italy.  The 
mountaineers  of  the  lend^  and  the 
Argentiese,  primitive  as  they  were, 
had  soon  learned  to  compare  the 
Austrian  yoke  with  iJhe  French  pro- 
mise of  universal  freedom ;  the  spirit 
broke  out  in  quarrels ;  the  Austrians 
used  the  cane  and  Uie  flat  of  the 
sabre,  to  modify  the  public  ideas;  the 
peasants  argued  in  turn  with  the 
stiletto  and  the  carabine.    Even  Car 
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Marquis  Spinola.  Calaspo  was  now 
a  changed  man.  From  the  time  of  his 
havinff  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
tiie  Marquis,  he  had  relapsed  into 
gloom ;  the  original  activity  of  his 
nature  had  departed  from  him ;  he 
wandered  listlessly  through  the 
woods,  a  great  portion  of  which  had 
been  planted  bv  his  own  hand,  and 
been  a  source  of  acknowledged  pride 
to  him ;  he  abjured  guitar  and  man- 
doline, smiled  no  more,  and  shrank 
from  association  with  all  but  his  fo- 
resters. This  conduct  was  suspicious, 
the  times  were  suspicious,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  castle,  almost  on  the 
frontier,  was  supicious,  and  Spinola, 
urged  by  his  Austrian  guests,  was 
considering  in  what  way  he  should 
best  win  Calaspo  and  his  forest 
brotherhood  from  the  ways  of  repub- 
licanism, when  he  saw  the  bold  pea- 
sant standing  before  him.  "  I  come," 
said  Calaspo,  "  to  ask  my  dismissal, 
and  to  thank  my  Lord  Marquis  for 
his  three  years'  protection."  Spinola 
was  struck  with  the  determined 
countenance  of  his  head  forester, 
and  asked  his  reason.  **  I  am  weary," 
was  the  stern  answer;  '*  I  wish  to  try 
my  chance  with  the  world."  As  the 
dialogue  proceeded,  the  Signora  Me- 
lanie  accidentally  passed  through  the 
apartment.  She  expressed  her  sur- 
prise at  the  determination,  and  re- 
t retting  the  loss  of  one  who  had  ren- 
ercd  herself  and  the  Marquis  such 
essential  service,  requested  to  know 
whether  the  late  quarrels  of  the  sol- 
diery had  any  share  in  his  resolution. 
The  tone  of  her  request  softened  his 
proud  heart,  and  in  a  voice  which 
shewed  how  deeply  he  felt  this  mark 
of  condescension,  he  thanked  her, 
but  still  solicited  his  dismissal.  The 
energy  which  he  threw  into  his  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  and  the  co- 
lour which  mounted  into  his  brown 
cheek,  when  he  protested  that  neither 
time  nor  distance  should  make  him 
forget  the  generous  kindness  of  that 
noble  roof,  showed  that  nature  can 
sometimes  give  eloquence  to  the 
tongue,  and  feeling  to  the  features, 
without  reverencing  the  laws  of  he- 
raldry; and  even  the  high-spirited 
Signora  herself  acknowledged  that 
the  tliriee  years  had  produced  a  pro- 
digious change  for  the  better  in  the 
Aandsomo  man  of  the  woods.  She 
Aad  heard  with  a  degice  of  regret, 
n^Jilch  i^ecmcd  totally  unaccountable 


to  herself,  that  Calaspo  was  to  leaive 
the  castle  at  daylight  next  day,  and 
her  last  work  before  she  retired  to 
rest,  was  to  make  up  some  pecuniary 
memorial  of  her  gi-atitude  for  the 
preservation  of  her  life. 

The  night  was  calm  and  lovely,  and 
she  lingered  for  some  time  at  her 
casement  counting  the  stars,  and 
wondering  in  which  of  them  the 
souls  of  disappointed  lovers  took  up 
their  rest  But  low  murmurs,  like 
the  gathering  of  thunder  in  the  dis- 
tant nills,  gradually  came  on  her  ear, 
and,  chilled  with  the  dew,  she  was 
about  to  close  the  casement,  when 
she  observed  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  a  figure  gazing  upwards,  and 
evidently  wrapped  in  deep  reverie. 
He  spoke  a  few  unconscious  words, 
but  she  instantly  knew  the  voice ;  it 
was  Calaspo's.  To  this  she  suddenly 
felt  that  she  must  listen  no  longer, 
and  she  was  again  withdrawing, 
when  the  wave  of  plumage  emer- 
ging into  the  moonlight  caught  her 
eye,  and  in  the  next  moment  high 
words  were  heard.  The  words  were 
followed  by  the  clash  of  steel ;  and 
in  infinite  terror  she  hastened  to 
send  some  of  her  attendants  to  separ 
rate  the  combatants.  They  aiTived 
too  late;  the  Count  Carolo  was 
found  with  his  sabre  broken,  and  a 
wound  in  his  side,  from  which  the 
blood  flowed  profusely.  The  castle 
was  thrown  into  confusion,  patrols 
were  dispatched  to  seize  the  assas- 
sin, the  Count  was  conveyed  to  bed, 
raging  at  his  ill-luck,  furious  at "  the 
obscure  villain,"  who,  he  said,  had 
waylaid  him,  and  urging  the  Aus- 
trian officer  in  command  to  have  the 
culprit  shot  without  delay. 

That  culprit  was  declared  to  be 
Calaspo ;  and  the.  Marquis,  in  high 
indignation  at  the  attack  on  bis  guest, 
and  offended  by  the  idea  that  his 
sagacity  had  been  so  much  mistaken 
in  the  instance  of  his  proteg6,  or- 
dered a  genera]  pursuit.  A  favourite, 
proverbially,  has  no  friend.  And 
Calaspo's  sudden  rise  and  position 
in  his  lord's  confidence,  had  irritated 
enough  of  the  self-love  of  the  corri- 
dors to  make  enemies,  not  the  less 
bitter  for  being  menial.  The  Aus- 
trian patrol  went  to  the  right,  up 
the  pass  towards  Fort  Dauphin.  The 
dozen  vatetS)  with  pistol  at  belt,  and 
catQiVme  m  \vwcA>  v««qX,  \o  >\sfc  VJlv 
dowik  V\\e  TwWi,  ^\ftOBi  \«%A»  Nft 
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Ijonbardjr.  -  But  neither  had  been        The  Bi^ht  was  now  one  of  the 

absent  an  hour,  when  a  low  rattling  most  striking  that  battle  can  fumi«h« 

of  musketry  was  heard ;  at  intervals  As  far  as  the  eye  reached,  volumes 

it  spread  round  the  whole  circle  of  of  fire  were  incessantly  rolling  out^ 

the  mountains.    The  Austrians  were  tlie  only   indication    of  the    spots 

on  the  alert  in  a  few  minutes,  and  where  the  chief  struggle  lay ;  from 

drawn  up  in  battalions  on  the  side  of  time  to  time  the  explosion  of  an  am- 

the  Col.    They  had  not  waited  long  munition-waggon,  or  the  blaze  of  a 

when    their   patrol    came    rushing  village,  ^rew  a  fearful  splendour  on 

back,  declaring  that  they  had  been  the  night;  and  the  advancing  peal 

attacked  by  a  superior  French  force,  of  the  musketry,  the  sure  mark  of 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  the  enemy's  gaining  ground,  shewed 

troop  of  valets  came  flying  up  the  where  the  Austrians  were   giving 

ravine,  breathless,  terrified,  and  one  way.    Spinola's  experience  torn  him 

half  of  them  wounded ;  their  intelli-  what  must  be  the  result ;  and,  with 

gence  was  that  they,  too,  had  fallen  Melanie  by  his  side,  he  remained  on 

uto  an  ambush  of  French,  who  at-  the  ground  in  front  of  the  castle 

tacked  them,   and  notwithstanding  from  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 

"  a  resistance  worthy  of  a  troop  of  lion,    like    a    traveller   above    the 

lions,"  or  Amadis  de  Gaul  himself,  clouds,  looking  at  the  lightnings  and 

they  had  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  the  storm  beneath  his  feet 
to  the  castle.  But  a  dispatch  from  the  Austrian 

The  pursuit  of  Calaspo  was  ob-  general,  which  reached  him  before 

viously  at  an  end  for  the  night.  The  dawn,  broke  up  all  his  military  reve- 

Austrian  brigadier  had  o£er  pur-  ries.    The  dispatch  contained  but 

poses  to  provide  for  before  mom-  the   words: — **  The   French   have 

fng ;  and,  on  an  express  from  Fort  beaten  us,  will  beat  us  again,  and 

Dauphin,  the  whole  nirce  was  moved  will  beat  us  every  day,  till  they  beat 

up  the  mountain.    From  this  time  us  over  the  Tyrol.    They  are  com- 

fdl  was  terror  in  the  castle,  and  the  manded  by  Bonaparte,  a  Corsican, 

thunder  of  cannon  upon  the   en-  who  has  more  brains  than  the  Aulic 

trenchments  of  the  huls.     During  Council,  and  all  our  generals  put  to- 

the  whole  night  the  air  was  filled  gether.    Fort  Dauphin  will  be  taken 

with  the  huge  trails  of  the  shells  by  daybreak,  and  then  nothing  can 

throwing  fire  over  Uie  enemy's  co*  save  your  chateau  from  being  plun- 

lumns,  the  keen  rattle  of  musketry,  dered,  and  your  family,   perhaps, 

and  the  roar  of  artillery  swelling  from  being  massacred.    Fly  instant- 

upon  every  gust  of  the  Alpine  wind,  ly." 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  action  The  advice  was  not  thrown  away, 
was  more  than  an  affair  of  picquets.  Spinola  knew  the  course  of  things 
Some  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  too  well,  and  knew  that  the  farther 
brought  into  the  castle  by  the  Aus-  he  placed  himself  out  of  the  line  of 
trian  chasseurs,  declared  that  the  a  French  campaign,  the  more  wisely 
whole  French,  whose  head-quarters  he  consulted  for  his  comfort;  pressed 
had  been  at  Jaorgio  for  the  last  six  his  lip  to  his  daughter's  white  fore- 
months,  and  who  were  reported  to  head,  felt  that  with  her  he  still  had  a 
be  perfectly  disorganized,  had  been  treasure  worth  all  the  chateaus  that 
in  march  for  the  last  three  days ;  could  be  left  behind ;  and  gave  in- 
that  a  general,  an  Italian,  had  been  stant  orders  for  a  general  flight  across 
sent  from  Paris  to  take  tlie  com-  the  hills.  A  few  packhorses  bore 
mand,  who  had  pledged  his  head  for  all  the  luggage  that  this  hurried 
the  conquest  of  Italy ;  and  that  a  movement  sdlowed  him  to  carry  with 
hundred  thousand  men  were  follow-  him.  Melanie  bore  her  mother's 
ing  them  from  Nice.  This  intelli-  jewels,  the  Marquis,  Melanie's  pic* 
gence  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  ture.  The  valets  gathered  what  the 
French  rhodomontade ;  but  the  pri-  confusion  of  the  hour  suffered  them 
soners  had  scarcely  been  consigned  to  bring  away.  The  melancholy  train 
to  the  care  of  the  rearguard,  when  a  set  out  In  the  midst  of  a  renewed  roar 
burst  of  fire  circling  the  whole  base  of  battle,  and  moving  along  the  sum* 
of  the  hills,  shewed  that  the  enemy  mit  of  the  Col,  by  the  blaze  of  shells 
had  buret  through  the  entire  Aus*  and  Viom\a.«t%>'^«si^A^l^'e.  ^\Q.^'<cfik^^^ 
tristn  pasiMoB,  and  were  forcing  the  on  \Vft  wxmmVVi  ^^^\^8!JCSsi!«^>^ 
passes  in  irresistible  numbers.  tVie  ^c^ui^  ^VvObl  wi^  ^^\iRWM^  '^ 
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many  peaceful  houid.  There  they 
8aw«withanewoutcryofmiDgled8or«> 
row,  wrath,  and  venffeauce,  Uie  blaze 
of  musketry,  which  showed  them 
BBti'ong  French  column  bursting  like 
an  eruption  of  lava  through  every 
fissure  of  the  precipices  above  and 
round  the  castle.  The  AiisU'ians, 
surrounded  by  this  unexpected  ad- 
vance, evidently  defended  them- 
selves with  great  obstinacy;  and 
fightmg  step  by  step,  at  last  retreated 
to  the  walls,  which  now  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  French  guns. 
The  windows  of  the  unfortunate 
Chateau  now  poured  forth  vollies  of 
musketry,  and  the  spots  which  had 
once  heard  nothing  louder  itxan  the 
tones  of  the  Signora  Melanie's  harp, 
or  the  songs  of  the  birds  in  answer, 
were  now  sending  into  all  the  moun- 
tains a  fierce  and  perpetual  uproar, 
which  they  echoea  with  their  thun- 
der. The  contest  fluctuated  long,  and 
in  every  moment  of  it  the  hearts  of 
the  unhappy  gazers,  from  the  summit 
of  the  pass,  vibrated  with  some  new 
agitation.  At  length,  from  the  very 
casement,  among  whose  lilies  and 
roses  the  fair  arm  of  the  mistress  of 
the  mansion  had  rested  the  evening 
before,  and  where  she  had  sat  watch- 
ing the  moon,  with  the  delight  of  one 
of  those  spirits  of  the  Persian  para- 
dise that  inhale  their  life  from  flow- 
ers, whirled  forth  a  volume  of  livid 
fiame  with  a  loud  explosion.  A  shell 
from  the  French  batteries  had  fallen 
upon  the  chamber,  and,  blowing  up, 
had  set  every  thing  in  it  instantly  in 
a  blaze. 

This  was  a  chamber  of  recollec- 
tions deep  and  dear;  the  old  me- 
morials of  a  dead  paient,  the  pre- 
sents of  living  frienas,  the  thousand 
fond  remembrances  of  hours  of  love- 
ly and  lonely  thought,  of  brilliant 
acquirement,  of  intellectual  joy,  and 
perhaps  of  those  dreams  of  young 
passion  that  hover  on  pinions  of 
more  than  mortal  power  and  bright- 
ness round  the  solitude  of  genius 
and  beauty.  The  attendants,  as  they 
saw  the  whole  mansion  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  flames,  exhibited  the 
frenzy  of  Italian  grief,  called  on 
their  saints  \vith  furious  reproba- 
tion of  their  negligence,  tore  their 
hair,  flunff  themselves  on  the  ground, 
gnashed  their  teeth,,  and  threatened 
all  the  Frenchweu  on  the  face  of  tbe 
globe  wiUi  severe  retribution  from 
'Jje  dagger.    Spimla,  in  deep  dejec- 


tion, only  pressed  his  daughtev  U 
his  breast,  and  wiped  away  her  teara. 
Melanie  promised  to  be  calm,  and 
only  wept  tlie  more.  One  expres- 
sion of  her  father  alone  roused  her. 
After  a  pause  of  thought^  he  burst 
out  with,  *'  That  ungrateful  villain, 
Calaspo  I  It  waa  he,  who,  I  am  now 
confident,  drew  this  night's  attack 
upon  us.  The  French  could  never 
have  found  their  way  through  the 
hills  without  a  guide ;  and  his  flight 
furnished  them  with  just  the  one 
which  they  wanted."  Melanie 
doubted ;  Spinola  was  strong  in  his 
opinion.  "  The  villain  knew  every 
spot  of  the  ground ;  and  I  even  recol- 
lect his  having  talked  to  me,  not 
twelve  hours  since,  of  the  proba- 
bility of  their  surprising  the  Aus- 
trians." 

Melanie  listened  with  surprise, 
but  without  conviction.  She  was 
not  then  in  the  mind  to  argue.  But 
she  could  affirm,  and  wit£out  hesi- 
tation she  declared  her  belief,  that 
the  fugitive  forester  was  totally  guilt- 
less. Spinola  smiled  at  the  generous 
incredulity  of  youth;  but  repeated 
his  conviction,  pronouncing  aloud 
that  Calaspo  was  at  once  "  an  assas- 
sin and  a  traitor."  As  he  spoke  tlie 
words,  a  rustling  in  the  thicket  be- 
hind stai'tled  him,  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  sword,  and  in  the  next  mo- 
ment Calaspo  stood  before  him.  He 
had  evidently  been  in  the  engage- 
ment, for. his  arm  was  in  a  sling, 
and  the  blood  from  a  sabre  wound 
was  still  trickling  from  his  forehead. 
He  was  as  evidently  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  recover  breath.  He  eager- 
ly waved  his  hand,  every  feature  of 
his  powerful  visage  writhed,  but 
speech  would  not  come.  At  length 
he  uttered  with  difficulty,  "  Signer, 
you  have  named  me  an  assassin  and 
a  traitor.  I  am  both,  and  yet  nei- 
ther. But  the  time  is  short.  I  am 
wounded,  perhaps  mortally.  I  have 
come  to  tell  you,  that  in  five  minutes 
more  you  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
battalion  of  tlie  French  chasseurs, 
whom  I  left  marching  up  the  pass." 
Spinola  looked  full  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  pronounced  in  a  stern 
tone,  "  Begone,  sir.  How  am  I  to 
trust  you  ?  Is  not  this  a  new  attempt 
to  betray  your  master?"  Calaspo's 

back  ^^  wvj  ^«Jw»  w^  ^^^^  ^«^ 
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throwMlg  epen  his  cloak^  shewed  his 
boBom  covered  with  gore,  and  said, 
''  8fr>  if  I  am  dying,  let  me  have  jus- 
tice. It  was  I  who  wounded  the 
Austrian  Count,  because  he  drew 
on  me,  and  wduld  have  taken  my 
life.  It  was  I  who  led  the  French 
through  the  ravines,  because  in  my 
departure  from  a  castle,  where, 
whether  I  deserved  friends  or  not,  I 
had  left  none,  I  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  dragged  dong  with  them.  But 
it  was  in  defence  of  that  castle,  that 
I  received  these  wounds,  and  to  save 
this  portrait  for  the  Lady  Melanie, 
that  1  escaped  through  the  midst  of 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  followed  you 
up  tlie  mountain."  He  gave  the  por- 
trait to  the  lady,  who  receivea  it 
vHth  deep  gratitude.  It  was  her  fa- 
ther's, and  set  round  with  brilliants 
that  had  once  adorned  the  portrait  of 
a  king. 

But  there  wao  now  no  time  for 
thanks.    For  the  sound  of  the  tirail' 
lade  was  rising  at  the  roots  of  the  hill. 
"  Fly  for  your  lives,"  said  Calaspo, 
with  a  faint  attempt  to  rise.  Spinola 
had  felt  his  oldcompassion  alive  again, 
and  paused.   "  How  can  we  ever  re- 
pay you  ?"  said  Melanie,  leaning  for- 
ward from  her  father's  arm,  and  in  a 
voice  soft  as  the  dew  that  fell  round 
her.  "  Suffer  me  to  kiss  your  hand," 
sighed  the  victim.    The  hour  was 
dark — ^the  world's  eyes  were  sight- 
less—Spinola  himself  was  wrapt  in 
reverie  on  consenting  to  this  simple 
kindness  to  the  dying.  Melanie  gave 
the  hand,  and  felt  it  clasped  with  a 
wild  pressure,  that  thrilled  unac- 
countably through  her  frame.    She 
attempted  to  withdraw  it.     But  it 
was  clasped  still  closer,  it  was  press- 
ed to  the  lips,  to  the  cheeks,  to  the 
forehead,  as  if  to  convince  her  that 
it  had  kindled  a  fiame  in  every  fea- 
ture. She  felt  her  own  cheeks  bum. 
Neither  spoke  a  syllable.    But  in 
that  hour  a  secret  voice  told  her  that 
she  had  never  loyed  before,  and  that 
she  then  loved  for  ever ;  a  new  light 
seemed  to  have  dawned  upon  her 
mind.    A  new  stream  of  existence 
seemed  to  have  been  poured  into 
her  being.     She  seemed  to  have 
found  a  new  soul. 

A  volley  of  bullets  showered  on 

them   through    the   trees,    striking 

down  branch  and  leaf,  and  covering 

them  with  fragmenta  of  the  rocks. 

'' Away,  away/' exclaimed  Calaspo, 

starting  from  bie  trance.    **  Away, 


away,"  exclaimed  Spinola,  di*awing 
his  sword,  and  not  Knowing  where 
to  turn  for  his  life.  "  Away,  away," 
exclaimed  the  crowd  of  attendants, 
overthrowing  each  other  and  every 
thing  else  in  the  general  confiision. 
There  was  but  one  voice  which  ut- 
tered no  word,  and  one  step  which 
made  no  movement.  The  Sig- 
nora  Melanie  continued  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  form  of  their  friend, 
protector,  and  victim.  In  that  mo- 
ment, years  passed  through  her  mind. 
She  remembered  the  night  of  her 
preservation  from  death,  the  night 
of  the  storm,  the  precipice,  the  he- 
roic intrepidity  with  which  Calaspo 
had  flung  himself  down  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  from  rock  to  rock,  until  he 
arrested  her  fall,  on  the  edge  of  a 
chasm  a  thousand  feet  deep.  She 
remembered,  too,  the  noble  qualities 
which  not  even  his  peasant  cloak 
could  hide,  the  manly  bearing,  the  fine 
physiognomy,  the  sweet  impressive 
tongue ;  the  talent  for  all  and  every 
thing.  Even  anew  key  was  given 
by  that  hour  to  looks  and  sighs,  to 
the  sudden  dejection  and  extrava- 
gant joy,  which  till  then  had  been 
enigmas  to  her.  Genius  and  beauty 
haa  made  their  impression  on  her 
unconscious  mind,  and  it  was  only 
on  this  night,  that  the  depth  and 
glow  of  that  impression  was  revealed 
to  her  eye. 

But  for  these  feelings  of  young 
passion,  the  most  feverish  and  poig- 
nant that  can  sting  the  human  heart 
what  an  hour  was  chosen !  All  around 
them  was  dismay,  plunder,  flight, 
ruin.  The  labour  of  years  was  tram- 
pled by  the  hoofs  of  the  French  ca- 
valry— the  wealth  of  generations  was 
burnt  up  before  their  glance.  Even 
if  this  ni^ht  was  not  to  end  their 
career,  where  were  they  to  tumV 
France  was  a  horde  of  hostile  barba- 
rians— Italy  was  a  region  of  terror 
— Germany  was  falling  to  pieces  with 
invasionand  insurrection;  and  where 
was  the  lord  of  a  castle  in  ashes,  of 
domains  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
commissaries,  and  of  hopes  only  be- 
yond the  earth,  to  hide  his  hoary 
head,  and  shelter  his  daughter  ?  But 
with  that  daughter  all  was  concen- 
trated in  the  cfying  man.  To  leave 
him  to  perish  by  the  enemy,  was  sud- 
denly felt  to  be  the  greatest  of  bumau 
crimen;  aW  ca^ToXx^  ^^cai't^ Na  \k^ 
bound  up  \tx  XYi^  ^\T^gL«k  «ufe  ^^  ^^^vs^ 
bis  fwift  no  mox^  on^^i^A  ^^^  ^^'^ 
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grave.  Life  seemed  at  once  to  have 
econie  worthless  without  him;  and 
death  at  his  side,  but  a  simple  act  of 
duty,  a  natural  fulfilling  of  the  law  of 
her  being,  a  calm  and  hallowed  ter- 
mination of  a  career  of  truth,  feeling, 
and  happiness.  Melanie  loved  like 
an  Italian,  with  her  whole  spirit 
touched  by  lightning. 

But  the  more  earthly  flame  of  a 
howitzer,  which  had  just  been  drag- 
ged to  the  brow  of  the  precipice  above 
their  heads,  to  play  upon  the  retreat- 
ing columns  or  the  Austrians  in  the 
vdloy,  at  once  shewed  the  whole 
party  to  eadi  other,  and  shewed  the 
madness  of  lingering  there.  Calas- 
po's  resolution  was  taken.  He  had 
heard,  in  the  broken  confessions  of 
those  lips,  whose  words  to  him  were 
oracles,  *'  that  he  must  not  be  left 
behind."  His  sagacity  knew,  that 
the  attempt  to  carry  him  off  must 
cause  the  inevitable  capture  of  all. 
His  generosity  determined  to  save 
them  at  all  personal  risk.  And  by 
an  extraordinary  effort,  more  of  mind 
than  body,  he  rose  from  the  ground, 
and  tottering  a  few  steps  down  the 
hill,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of 
the  advancing  battalion.  The  ene- 
my, startled  by  his  appearance,  pau- 
sed for  a  moment,  and,  in  the  next, 
recognising  him  for  one  of  the  moun- 
taineers, ordered  him  to  the  front  as 
a  guide.  He  was  mounted  on  a  mule, 
and  sent  forward  to  lead  the  loth. 
demi-brigade  of  the  republic,  one  and 
indivisible,  to  glory.  He  led  up  paths 
where  they  might  have  gained  glory 
from  the  goats,  for  no  other  faces 
would  have  taken  post  there ;  he  led 
them  down  ravines,  where  they  might 
have  fought  pitched  battles  against 
the  bears  and  the  wolves,  if  their 
wiser  devastators  had  been  bellige- 
rent enough  to  wait  for  them.  But 
no  human  being  did  the  warriors  of 
freedom  disenthral  from  either  dun- 

feon  or  castle,  from  the  tyranny  of 
ings,  or  the  troubles  of  this  world. 
The  75th  demi-brigade  returned,  af- 
ter a  week's  tour  among  marble  pin- 
nacles, forests  of  pine,  silver  foam- 
ing cataracts,  and  fountains  dark, 
deep,  and  cool,  as  the  bottom  of  a 
mine.    And  Calaspo,  on  his  mule, 
rode  home  at  their  head  to  Barcelo- 
nette>  to  leave  his  fellow  tourists 
ahoeleaa,  footless,  and  heartless^load- 
lag  the  Alps  with  maledictions,  to 
which  only  the  tourists  had  been  ei^ 
Med,  and  Bick  of  castle-hunting  for 


the  rest  of  their  lives.  Calaspo  did 
not  escape  without  the  honours  of 
war.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  demi* 
brigade  for  gathering  laurels  among 
the  rocks  had  no  sooner  cooled,  than 
the  Frenchmen  began  to  suspect  that 
they  were  deceived ;  the  next  idea 
was,  that  they  were  laughed  at — an 
affront  never  pardoned,  nor  pardons- 
able,  by  any  Gaul  from  Picardy  to 
Provence.  Calaspo  was  accordingly 
degraded  from  his  office  as  guide, 
and  brought  back  with  the  corps  as 
a  prisoner. 

Those  were  times  when  justice,  if 
not  always  wise,  was  expeditious; 
and  the  drumhead-tribunal,  before 
which  the  prisoner  was  carried  with- 
in the  next  twenty-four  hours,  con- 
tenting itself  with  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  asking  him  his  name,  coun- 
try, and  pursuit,  found  him,  on  the 
strength  of  these  facts,  guilty  of  be- 
ing a  "  spy,  an  assassin  of  French- 
men," and  a  beguiler  of  their  steps 
on  an  expedition  which  otherwise 
must  have  covered  the  75th  demi- 
brigade  with  fflory.  The  prisoner 
made  his  defence  with  sufficient 
earnestness,  and  denied  all  intention 
of  laughing  at  a  nation  so  impervious 
to  all  ridicule  as  the  French.  But 
the  defence  had  the  misfortune  of 
aggravating  the  charge.  He  was  re- 
manded to  the  dungeon  without  de- 
lay, but  with  the  notice,  that  within 
twelve  hours  he  was  to  be  shot  on 
the  glacis  of  Barcelonette. 

There  had  been  periods  in  Ca- 
laspo's  career,  when  this  intelligence 
would  have  been  as  welcome  as  any 
other.  But  the  night  of  the  battle  on 
the  hills  had  thrown  a  new  light  on 
him,  and  strangely  altered  his  theory 
of  existence.  He  felt  that  he  had 
only  just  begun  to  live,  when  life 
was  to  be  torn  from  him.  Ho  grew 
indignant,  gloomy,  furious,  and  asha- 
med of  his  fury.  He  reckoned  and 
measured  one  by  one  the  stones  in 
the  wall  of  his  dungeon ;  he  sounded 
the  vault  under  it  with  his  heel,  to 
discover  some  weaker  part,  some 
crevice,  through  which  he  might 
evade  the  jailer  and  the  platoon, 
and  escape  to  the  sun  and  air  again. 
He  climbed  up  to  the  casement, 
tried  the  strength  of  its  bars,  found 
them,  as  he  might  have  expected,  not 
to  be  moved  by  either  his  strength 
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or  Uie  deserter  who  was  shot  the  of  the  war,  and,  though  deBpenitely 

ci0jf  before.    But  all  these  expert-  wounded,  vet  had  never  relt   the 

meats  did  not  retard  the  progress  of  image  of  death  before  him.     But 

day  «nd  night,  and  the  town-clock  of  now,  in  the  loneliness  of  his  cell,  in 

Barcelonette  at  length  gave  signal  of  the  dreary  silence  that  seemed  made 

tbe  beginning  of  the  last  twelve  hours  to  let  his  bitter  thoughts  have  their 

that  were  to  be  spent  by  him  in  full  revel  in  his  heart;  in  the  sullen 

meditations  or  murmurings  in  this  sounds  that,  at  intervals,  broke  that 

world.  dreary  silence,  the  knell  of  the  tur- 

In  the  evening,  the  French  com-  ret  chime,  the  watchword  of  the  jail- 

mandant,  mellowed  probably  by  din-  ers,  the  measured  tread  of  the  sen- 

ner,  and  the  captured  champagne  of  tinels,  he  had  time  and  subject  for 

the  Piedmontese  field-marshal  whom  meditation  that  let  in  a  new  world 

he^  had  ejected  from  the  goveiiior-  of  ideas  upon  him. 
ahip,  ordered  one  of  his  aides-de-        Of  all  the  influences  on  the  mind  of 

camp  to  enquire,  whether  ''  the  Ita-  man,  there  are  two  paramount,  and 

ban  acoundrel  who  was  to  be  shot  but  two,  that  awake  him      a  totally 

next  morning,  had  any  thing  to  ask  new  tribe  of  sensations     Passion, 

for  himself,  or  any  one  else ;  a  father  which  comes  at  the  period  when  man 

confessor  for  his  sins,  if  such  must  is  about  to  enter  on  the  great  career 

be  the  everlasting  folly  of  his  coun-  of  active  life,  when  his  understanding 

toy;  or  any  message  to  send  to  his  is  on  the  point  of  acquiring  its  vigour, 

wife,  or  his  dozen  wives."  and  he  is  summoned  to  substantiate 

The  aide-de-camp  was  dispatched ;  his  claim  to  the  honours  of  society ; 
the  keeper  of  the  dungeons  dispatch-  — the  sudden  sense  of  beauty, — the 
ed  his  subordinate,  at  the  sight  of  high  consciousness  stirred  up  in  the 
the  commandant's  dgnature  and  the  human  heart,  of  the  capability  of  do- 
aide  -de  -  camp's  epaulets,  and  the  ing  all  and  suffering  sdl  for  the  pos- 
deputy  of  the  deputy  ushered  the  session  of  a  being  whom  imagination 
aide-de-camp  into  the  cell  where  resistlessly  invests  with  all  the  attri- 
Calaspo  was  lying  on  the  pavement,  butes  that  enchain  the  human  feel- 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  ana  thinking  ings,-*oneofthe  noblest  fountains  of 
of  the  parting  pressure  of  the  Sig-  tlie  noblest  efforts  of  the  spirit  of 
nora  Melanie's  hand.  The  aide-de-  man, — the  great  summoner  of^enius, 
camp  announced  his  business,  but  of  generous  sacrifice,  of  gallant  self- 
•the  prisoner  had  too  nearly  done  denial,  of  heroic  ambition.  But  this 
with  the  business  of  this  earth,  to  first  career  had  long  been  run  by  the 
venerate  even  the  plumage  of  the  heart  of  the  being  who  now  lay  silent 
Hat  major  of  the  most  gallant  and  upon  the  pavement  of  the  dungeon, 
plumaged  army  under  the  sun.  but  with  his  mind  darting,  as  if  it 

He,  too,  had  sensations  new  to  were  already  disembodied,  h*om  hea* 

liim,  but  solemn,  high,  and  absorb-  ven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  hea- 

ing,  beyond  all  other  that  besiege  ven.    The  second  ^*and  stage  of  hu- 

the  mind  of  man.    Although  accus-  man  sensation  had  now  come  upon 

tomed  to  a  career  of  hazard,  and  him — the  solemn  conceptions,  which, 

leading  the  wild  life  of  a  mountain-  coming  at  Uie  close  of  life,  and  open- 

oer,  a  hunter,  and  a  soldier,  he  now,  ing  the  gates  of  the  grave,  are  per- 

for  the  first  time,  felt  himself  within  haps  sent  to  prepai*e  the  mortal  for 

the  grasp  of  death.    He  had  faced  his  first  step  into  the  world  of  im- 

death  often,  but  it  was  in  hot  blood,  mortality.    A  flood  of  strange  and 

with  that  glow  and  enterprise  which  intense  thought  was  roUing  through 

almost  extinguishes  danger  with  the  his  mind,  and  sweeping  away  all  its 

extinction  of  the  sense  of  danger,  old  landmarks.    The  wildness  and 

He  had  leaped  the  precipice,  where  capricious  vigour  of  his  past  hours 

a  false  step  would  have  dashed  him  were  extinguished  in  the  presence 

to  atoms ;  he  had  swam  the  torrent,  of  the  grave.   The  dreams  of  earthly 

where  the  strength  of  man  seemed  distinction  found  a  loftier  object  in 

but  as  a  weed  on  Uie  waters ;  he  had  the  magnificence  and  power  of  things 

fought  in  the  face  of  batteries,  every  above  Uie  stars.   The  world  assumed 

discharge  of  which  laid  hundreds  to  him  a  new  aspect ;  he  felt  like  one 

]oir.    He  bad  but  within  a  few  days  Vifted  Bbo^^  \\»  «^ct^  «ft.^ys^x\\>MS^ 

ruabed  into  one  of  the  hottest  actionB  wvng,  widi  WvCiCk  ^  tw»ctfJWSsBs»iA  •^asS 
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he  was  to  tread  it  no '  more.    Tlie  liigh  with  th6  thoughts  of  biding  once ' 

earth,  which  had  never  been  so  rast  more  among  the  valleys  and  moun- 

to  his  thought,  so  magnificently  co-  tains,  free  and  vigorous  as  one  of 

loured  with  pomp  and  beauty,  so  their  own  eagles,  when  a  troop  of 

opulently  filled  with  life,  lustre,  and  cavalry  arrivmg,  as  the  escort  of 

power,  was  now  to  him  the  speck  in  General  Desaix,  stopped  up  the  en- 

the  universe  that  it  is.    He  felt  that  trance.    The  Frenchman's  eye  fell 

he  could  now  die,  and  die  willingly,  upon  Spinola.     Nothing  could    be 

— embrace  the  axe,  or  welcome  the  more  unlucky,  for  Desaix  had  been 

bullet,  that  put  an  end  to  his  disas-  well  acquainted  with  his  person  in 

trous  experiment  of  existence,  and,  the  Parisian  embassy.    An  enquiry 

offering  but  one  fond  and  mortal  re-  followed.     The  protector  and  the 

gret  to  the  memory  of  her  whom  he  protected  were,  of  course,  put  un- 

had  already  less  mingled  with  his  der  arrest  ;  and  Calaspo  had  the 

human  hopes,  than  identified  with  agony  of  heart  to  hear  the  order 

his  future  and  boundless  being,  re-  issued  for  Spinola's  being  shot  as  a 

joicingly  feel  the  blow  that  dismiss-  spy,  at  the  same  time  with  himself, 

ed  him  from  the  world.  who  was  now  charged  with  the  va- 

The  aide-de-camp  waited  in  vain  rious  offences  of  spy,  traitor,  and 

for  an  answer.    Calaspo,  disturbed  deserter.     They  were  thrown  into 

in  thoughts  that  now  seemed  to  him  the  same  cell  for  the  few  hours  that 

the  only  fitting  dwellers  of  the  mind,  were  to  interpose  between  them  and 


simply  wavedhis  hand  to  him  to  re- 
tire. But  the  visitant  was  not  to  be 
so  repelled.  He  approached  the  pri- 
soner, and  leaning  down,  whispered 
in  his  ear  the  name  of  Spinola.  Ca- 
laspo started  from  the  ground  at  the 
word.  Spinola  himselfstood  before 
him.  His  explanation  was  brief,  but 
sufficient.  "  I  had  done  you  wrong, 
Calaspo,"  said  he,  "  and  I  had  found 
it  out  only  when  it  was  too  late.  The 
Austrian  coxcomb  whom  you  wound- 
ed has  since  acknowledged  the  truth, 
and  I  find  that  you  behaved  like  a 
man  of  sense  and  honour.  I  had  done 
you  wrong,  too,  in  the  charge  of  your 
having  led  those  French  brigands  to 
the  castle  ,*  and  I  have  now  come  to 


the  future  world.  Their  conference 
was  solemn,  but  calm.  Those  were 
hours  when  mystery  is  no  more,  and 
Calaspo  reveded  the  secret  of  his 
wild  and  lonely  life.  He  was  the 
only  surviving  branch  of  a  noble  tree, 
the  Counts  Ottaviani  of  the  Val  di 
Noto.  The  Sicilian  viceroys,  jealous 
of  their  infiuence  in  the  island,  had 
denounced  them  to  the  court  ,*  and 
Neapolitan  cruelty,  tdways  the  link 
of  Neapolitan  fear,  had  thrown  the 
last  ancestor  of  Calaspo  into  the  dun- 
geons of  St  Elmo,  where  he  expired. 
His  son  had  been  conveyed  away  an 
infant  by  some  friends  of  his  house ; 
and  in  the  confiscation  of  the  family 
estates,  and  in  the  proscription  of  the 


save  you  from  the  consequences  of    family  name,  he  had  disdained  to  re- 
my  unjust  judgment  The  command-    turn  under  a  government  of  injustice 


.  ant's  aide-de-camp  has  been  indebted 
to  me  for  some  early  favours,  which 
he  now  returns  by  giving  me  this 
disguise.  I  have  ventured  into  the 
fortress  to  save  you.  You  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  than  Co  throw  this 
cloak  over  you,  and  follow  me.*' 

Light  and  life  flashed  in  the  dark 
eyes  of  the  Italian  at  the  word.  He 
sprung  from  the  ground,  kissed  his 
benefactor's  hand,  threw  on  the  mi- 
litary cloak,  and  followed.  The  gates 
of  the  dungeon  were  passed, — the 
gates  of  the  citadel  were  closed  be- 
hind the  prisoner  and  his  friend.  The 
gates  of  tlic  fortress  were  opened  for 
the  passage  of  "  M.  TAide-d^camp 
of  M.  le  General  Caftorelli,  Com- 
mandant  de  la  Place  de  Barcelo- 
pette;"  and  Caiaspo's  heart  beat 


and  ingratitude. 

The  mountains  of  the  north,  which 
had  sheltered  his  infancy,  became 
the  dwelling  of  his  manhood.  "  He 
had  lived  a  wild  man,  and  a  wild 
man  he  would  have  died,  but  for 
the  accidental  rencontre  with  the 
Marquis  Spinola  on  the  night  of  the 
tempest;  there  a  finer  feeling  was 
infused  into  his  nature,  and  m  the 
impulse  of  that  feeling,  to  enjoy  the 
presence  of  one  dearer  to  him  than 
life  itself,  he  had  stooped  to  the  will- 
ing obscurity,  which  alone  could 
have  secured  to  a  broken  and  an  ex- 
iled man  the  happiness  of  her  pre- 
sence. But  all  was  now  over.  He 
had  never  offended  her  ear  with  Iiis 
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Calaspo,  the  Republican. 


dragged  dowi^  witli  liiin  tbe  noble 
parent,  whose  loss  to  Ler  the  world 
could  not  repay.*'  The  confession 
was  made,  and  the  voice  that  made 
it  had  sunk  into  sighs  and  silence, 
when  Calaspo,  to  his  surprise,  felt 
his  hand  clasped  by  the  old  man,  and 
heard  himself  pronounced  to  be — 
tiie  very  son  whom  he  would  have 
desired ;  the  man  whom,  under  the 
princely  roof  of  the  Ottaviani,  he  had 
united  in  their  cradles  to  his  Me- 
lanie ;  the  descendant  of  his  first  and 
fastest  friend,  whom  he  had  sought 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  whom, 
if  they  were  but  set  free,  ho  would 
wed  to  his  daughter  at  the  moment, 
in  spite  of  fate  or  fortune. — "  But 
where  are  we  now  ?"  murmured  Ca- 
lespo. — "  Where  are  we  now?"  echo- 
ed Spinola. 

A  low  sound,  like  distant  thunder, 
or  the  fire  of  artillery,  followed  the 
words,  as  if  prolonging  them  through 
the  earth  and  ah*.  The  bells  in  all 
the  churches  began  suddenly  to  ring. 
The  cell  was  instantly  darkened. Cries 
arose  on  every  side  in  the  prison. 
Muskets  were  heard;  the  garrison 
were  evidently  alarmed,and{ul  was  in 
tumult  and  terror.  The  earthquake  of 
1796  is  still  remembered  in  the  Pied- 
montoise.  It  tore  up  hills,  scattered 
forests,  and  filled  valleys.  Castles 
were  laid  in  ruins,  where  they  lie  in 
ruins  to  this  day.  The  whole  moun- 
tain country  was  heaved  from  its 
foundations.  Barcelonette  shared 
the  fate  of  Fort  Dauphin,  Saluces, 
and  a  hundred  towns  and  villages. 
The  citadel  was  shaken  like  a  basket 
of  osiers  on  a  mountain  lake.  The 
solid  walls  cracked  and  tore  up  Hke 
paper.  Calaspo  and  Spinola  saw 
their  dungeon  split  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  the  remnant  of  the  fortress 
rolling  down  the  hill  like  a  stream  of 
water.  All  was  darkness,  dissonance, 
confusion,  and  cries  oi  agony  and 
horror.  But  what  was  death  to 
others,  to  the  prisoners  was  freedom. 
Calaspo  sprang  through  the  ruins, 
bearing  tue  less  active  Marquis 
along  with  him;  they  reached  the 
bank  of  one  of  the  small  rivers  of  the 
country.  The  Valita  had  been  a  run- 
ning streamlet  the  day  before,  it  was 
now  a  cataract,  roaring  and  rushing 
down,  loaded  with  tlie  wrecks  of  the 
forest  along  its  side.  Calaspo  urged 
hJ0  companion  to  plunge  in,  but  Uie 
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attempt  could  be  scarcely  less  than 
death.  Spinola  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  discover  a  safer  passage. 
But  that  moment  was  fatal;  a  shower 
of  balls  from  one  of  the  French 
pickets,  tore  up  the  ground  at  their 
feet.  Calaspo  fell,  desperately 
wounded,  and  saw  no  more. 

In  ]  797,  two  years  after  Bonaparte 
had  beaten  the  Austrians  from  the 
whole  of  the  Piedmontoise,  and 
was  under  the  walls  of  Milan,  his 
triumphal  entry  was  the  most  mag- 
nificent display  that  the  citizens  had 
ever  witnessed ;  and  in  testimony  of 
their  rejoicing,  they  resolved  that  a 
day's  food  should  be  distributed  to 
all  prisoners  who  sent  for  it  to  the 
Town-hall.  Among  those  who  at- 
tended there,  was  one  young  female, 
attired  in  the  very  relics  oi^  penury, 
yet  with  a  look  of  such  peculiar  dig- 
nity and  loveliness,  that  the  guards 
instinctively  made  way  for  her  to  the 
place  of  distribution.  The  report  of 
her  loveliness  reached  the  ears  of 
the  French  officers,  and  they  came 
crowding  out  to  see  this  perfection 
of  Italian  beauty. 

She  passed  along,  fully  sustaining 
all  that  fame  had  said  of  her  face  and 
form.  But  an  outcry  was  suddenly 
heard,  a  confusion  was  evident 
among  the  officers;  and  the  Gene- 
ral commanding  the  brigade  was 
seen,  to  the  universal  astonishment, 
rushing  through  the  crowd,  and 
kneeling  before  the  fair  stranger. 
She  scai'cely  could  recognise  in  the 
plumes  and  showy  uni^rm  of  the 
republican  staff,  the  wild  counte- 
nance of  the  mountaineer,  which, 
wild  as  it  was,  had  yet  first  taught  her 
to  love.  But  she  recognised  it  at 
last,  and  showed  her  memory  by 
fainting  in  his  arms. 

The  story  of  both  was  one  of  a  few 
words.  Calaspo  had  been  found  on 
the  bank  where  he  fell ;  on  his  re- 
covery he  had  been  offered  service 
in  the  French  army.  Napoleon  ob- 
served his  talents,  and  raised  him  ra- 
pidly, until  he  had  made  him  a  ge- 
neral. Spinola,  too,  had  been  taken, 
but  by  the  Austrians,  been  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  had  lived  on  the 
industry  of  his  incomparable  daugh- 
ter. But  the  storms  were  now  past 
— the  sunshine  had  come,  and  theiv 
sky  was  clouded  no  more. 


Hi 


Th$  Hour  of  Forhme, 


{JttA$f 


THE  HOUR  OF  FORTUNE. 


IN  THREE  NICKS. 


Methouoht  I  was  present  with 
Quevedo  when  he  paid  one  of  his 
visits  to  Elysium.  Jove  seemed  to 
be  in  a  most  towering  passion,  and 
grumbled  and  growled  amazingly  | 
interlarding  his  discourse  with  sun- 
dry ezplettvee,  not  fit  to  be  mention- 
ed to  ears  polite.  Many  of  the  Im- 
mortals came  running  up  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  his  indignation. 
Apollo,  with  a  flaming  crown  upon 
his  head,  made  of  highly  burnished 
brass,  rose  from  a  table  where  he  had 
been  puzzling  for  a  rhyme,  and  ap- 

Sroached  with  the  pen  still  in  his  hand ; 
•acchus  was  disturbed  at  his  fifteenth 
tumbler,  and  resigned  the  whisky 
bottle  with  a  sigh.  The  ladies,  too, 
drew  near  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion. Venus  came  first,  wondering 
what  could  have  put  her  father 
into  such  a  rage,  and  hiding  a 
billet-doux  she  had  just  received 
from  Mars.  That  gallant  deity  also 
approached,  dressed  like  a  captain 
in  the  yeomanry  ;  and  while  all  the 
rest  stood  in  silence,  wondering  at 
Jupiter's  exclamations,  he  looked  as 
bold  as  a  bully  after  a  beating,  and 
said, "  How  now,  governor !  what's 
the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  What  mare's 
nest  have  you  discovered  now?" 
Jupiter  who,  by  the  by,  very  need- 
lessly, as  I  thought,  held  a  flaming 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  though  it  was 
now  the  height  of  summer,  frowned 
upon  his  impertinent  questioner,  and 
said,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  you  bab- 
bling Bobadil,  or  rtl  crack  your 
skull  with  this  thunderbolt.  Send 
little  Mercury  here,  some  of  you." 
In  a  moment  Mercury  was  at  his 
side,  dressed  in  the  Olympian  livery, 
sky-blue,  turned  up  with  sable,  as 
tidy  a  sort  of  footman  as  ever  I 
saw,  and  bowing,  waited  his  mas- 
ter's command.  "  Go,"  said  Ju- 
piter,  **and  bring  that  infernal  old 
jade  Fortune  here,  as  fast  as  you 
can ;  and  don't  stay  tippling  in  the 
pothouses  by  the  way,  or  making 
love  to  the  bar- maids."  In  an  in- 
stant the  shoulder-knots  expanded 
Into  wings,  the  gold-headed  cane 
changed  into  a  caduceus,  and  the 
clocks  in  hia  stockings  sprang  out 


into  well-feathered  pinions  f  and  he^ 
fore  you  could  see  that  he  was  gone, 
he  was  back  again,  dragging  an  old- 
looking  woman  by  the  ear,  who  squall- 
ed terribly  under  the  operation,  and 
uttered  many  complaints  agahist  blm 
for  his  roughness.  She  rolled  In 
upon  a  curious  sort  of  wheel,  round 
which  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
strings  were  twisted  in  all  possible 
directions ;  and  she  vras  attended  by 
a  tall  strapping-looking  woman  as 
her  servant  Tnis  domestic  was  al- 
most bald,  except  that  there  was  one 
lock  of  rich  glossy  hair  hanging  over 
her  brow  ;  and  the  story  went,  that 
whoever  could  lay  hold  of  that  lock, 
had  not  only  her,  but  her  mistress  also, 
entirely  in  their  power.  The  maid's 
name  was  Opportunity.  I  had  scarce- 
ly  time  to  make  these  remarks,  when 
Jupiter,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ex- 
claimed, '*  So,  madam !  you  are  here 
at  last.  I  have  fifty  complaints  sent 
up  to  me  every  day,  that  you  neglect 
your  duty,  and,  what  is  worse,  they 
cast  all  the  blame  of  your  negligence 
upon  me.  Now,  that's  what  I  won't 
stand — it  would  wear  out  the  pa- 
tience of  Job."  Upon  this  the  old 
lady  cast  an  angry  look  on  her  at- 
tendant, and  said,  "  How  is  this,  you 
good-for-nothing  baggage  ?  Is  it  for 
this  that  I  pay  you  such  wages,  and 
feed  you  so  well ;  that  I  should  be 
snubbed  before  company  after  this 
fashion  ?"  Then  turning  to  Jupiter, 
who  had  laid  down  the  thunderbolt 
by  accident,  on  his  neighbour  Apol- 
lo's lap,  and  almost  burnt  up  the  thin 
nankeen  breeches  in  whicfi  he  was 
drest,  she  said,  "  Indeed,  indeed, 
sir,  it  is  none  of  my  fault.  I  go  my 
rounds,  and  keep  roy  eyes  about  me, 
as  well  as  I  am  able ;  but  if  people 
won't  take  the  trouble  to  tell  me 
what  they  want,  or  even  to  give 

their  cai'ds  to  my  servant  here" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  interrupted  the  dam- 
sel thus  referred  to,,  "  if  gemmen 
won't  mind  us  poor  servants,  and 
give  us  a  small  token  now  and  then, 
I  wonder  how  we  are  to  get  on,  on 
the  wages  we  get." — "  Ah,  certain- 
\y  "  s«a(V  ^\"M%,  vjVvq  ViftA  \^%^^  «w  «8Ld 


laa&i 


Tke  Hour  qfFoirtmie. 


in  my  younff  days  that  a  tip  to  the 
waiting-maid  was  the  surest  way  to 
the  heart  of  the  mistress ;  and  so,  as 
I  was  saying,  my  pretty  maid,  here's 
half-arcrown  for  you,  to  help  to^huy" 

"  Paws  off,  Pompey,"  cried  the 

maid^ ''  and  keep  the  half-crown  to 
hribe  the  next  blacksmith. — Isn't  that 
master  Vulcan  I  see  limpinff  this  way 
¥^th  a  net  in  his  hand  T*  The  gentle- 
man slipt  back  to  his  place  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  while  even  Jupiter  could 
scarcely  help  laughing  at  his  crest- 
fallen appearance ;  however,  putting 
<m  a  terrible  frown,  he  continued— 
**  I  don't  care  how  it  has  happen- 
ed; but  by  the  Lord  Harry,  if  it  ever 
takes  place  again — if  I  hear  any  more 
complaints  made  against  your  admi- 
nistration, I'll  turn  you  out  of  office 
in  a  twinkling,  and  give  the  seals  to 
the  Opposition." 
Terrmed  by  this  threat,  the  old 
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lady  promised  the  strictest  attention, 
and  said,  **  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
if  you  will  wait  for  a  short  time,  you 
shall  see  some  wonderful  sights. 
What's  o'clock  just  now  ?"  Half-a- 
dozen  watches  were  pulled  out  in  an 
instant,  but  no  two  of  them  were 
precisely  agreed.  However,  Apollo, 
whose  time-keeper  goes  on  a  dia- 
mond, assured  her  it  was  exactly  a 
quarter  to  six.  "  Wait,  then,  just  fif- 
teen minutes,and  whenever  your  jolly 
countenance  makes  every  dial-plate 
point  to  six  o'clock,  you  shall  see  the 
sports  begin.  High  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
shall,  for  once  at  least,  have  what  they 
deserve'^  Saying  this,  she  tumbled 
off  upon  her  wheel,  creaking  and 
crackling  as  if  it  had  not  been  greased 
for  a  century,  and  goinff  at  such  a 
rate,  that  she  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 


Nick  the  First. 


"  We  have  still  a  home,  my  Emily, 
though  it  is  a  poor  one,"  said  Ernest 
Darley  to  his  beautiful  young  wife, 
the  first  day  they  took  possession  of 
their  lodgings  in  a  humble  alley  in 
London.  '*  I  little  thought,  when  we 
used  to  wander  in  the  old  woods  at 
Balston,  that  I  should  take  you  to 
such  a  miserable  abode  as  this." 

^  I  am  happier  here,  dear  Ernest, 
than  in  the  woods  of  Balston." 

**  Now,  by  heavens,  it  makes  me 
angry  to  see  you  happy  I  I  believe 
you  would  continue  to  smile  and  be 
contented  if  we  were  in  jail." 

**  If  we  were  in  jail  together,  Er- 
nest." 

**  Ah  I  bless  you,  my  own  dearest 
Fortune  cannot  continue  to  frown 
on  so  much  goodness." 

^  The  Christian  calls  Fortune  by  a 
different  name.  He  calls  it  Provi- 
dence." 

"  WeU,  providence,  fortune,  fate, 
chance,  or  whatever  other  name  it 
rejoices  in,  cannot  surely  persecute 
lis  for  ever.  We  are  guilty  of  no 
fault." 

"  We  married  against  your  uncle's 
will.  He  spurned  us  from  the  mo- 
ment we  were  united.  He  must  have 
some  reason  surely  for  his  detesta* 
lion  of  me." 

"  What  reason  can  any  one  have 
io  detect  you  F  You  were  poor— bad 


he  not  told  me  over  and  over  again 
that  he  did  not  care  for  wealth  in 
the  object  of  my  choice  ?  You  were 
younff,  beautiful,  accomplished,  my 
equal  in  birth — it  can't  oe— it  can't 
be  I  I  tell  you  it  must  be  something 
that  /  have  done  which  makes  him 
so  enraffed." 

"  Ana  what  have  you  done,  Ernest, 
that  can  make  him  your  enemy?  You 
bore  with  all  his  humours  and  capri- 
ces ;  you  were  affectionate  to  him  as 
a  son ;  he  loved  you  better  than  any 
thing  else  upon  earth.  How  kind  he 
was  to  you  in  your  youth,  and  how 
well  you  deserved  his  kindness  I 
No,  no,  it  is  me  he  persecutes — me 
he  hates." 

«  Then  may  the  God  of"*— - 

<*  Hush  !  hush  I  dear  Ernest.  He 
may  yet  relent." 

"  Relent!  Ha,  ha!  Sir  Edward 
Darley  relent !  I  tell  you  he  makes 
it  one  of  his  boasts,  that  he  never 
forgave,  and  never  will  forgive,  even 
an  imaginary  offence.  Relent !  I  tell 
you,  he  is  of  that  stubborn,  obstinate 
nature,  the  feeling  of  repentance  is 
unknown  to  him." 

"  Try  him,  dear  Ernest;  he  can- 
not be  so  immovable.  Ask  him  in 
what  we  have  offended  him,  and  tell 
him  we  are  anxious  to  atone  for  our 
offence" 
"  lla:v%  \  tu)t  '^yW«s«l  \ft  '^m^- 


^ 


n^ 


Eftte  I  Mt  Wgfid  mkhmmrvlimt  in 
lernifl  which  1  ngvar  ihowght  I  Amid 
have  meanueai  enoi^ii  toaddraHi^o 
mortal  mio  ?  Havel  nol  bMou^t 
him  al  leMi  to  inform  me  what  I 
haia  dMm  to  draw  dawn  hit  iadif- 
Mti4Miy  and  bat  be  ev«r  even  ddm- 
ed  to  aend  an  mwwer  ?  I  have  kft 
•ur  addretfl  here  with  his  scoun* 
dreOjr  attorney  »incaeehe  fihould  con* 
descend  to  favour  me  wkh  a  refily.** 

At  thlt  moment  aknock  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  in  answer  to  the 
"  Come  in**  of  Mr  Darley,  a  Iawjrer*8 
clerk  presented  himself,  and  with  no 
very  respectful  demeanour,  held  out 
a  letter* 

"  A  letter  ?  From  whom  ?** 

"  From  Mr  Clutchem.  Does  it 
wait  an  answer  P** 

Ernest  hurriedly  glanced  it  ove& 

"  No.  There-^there,"  ha  said,  as 
soon  as  they  were  again  alone.  "  Ue* 
lent,  indeed  I  ReadlC* 

Emily  took  the  letter  and  read. 

"  Sir,  I  am  desired  by  Sir  Edward 
Darley,  Bart,  to  ii^orm  you,  that  no 
begging  letters  will  be  received ;  and 
farther,  I  am  desired  to  Inform  you, 
that  Sir  Edward  Darley  holds  ac- 
knowledgments from  you  for  the 
sum  of  L.a400,adranced  to  you  while 
at  Oxford.  Measures  will  be  taken 
to  exact  payment  of  the  full  amount 
forthwith.  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  SufON  Clutchbm.*' 

<*  Then  we  are  indeed  entirely 
ruined  V'  said  Emily,  with  a  sigh. 

**  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  so  we  have 
been  any  day  these  three  months.'* 

**  But  can  he  really  claim  that 
money  ?" 

**  I  suppose  so.  He  always  took 
mj  acknowlejgmef^  fer  the  amount 
of  my  year's  allowance,  solely,  he 
said,  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  books. 
As  he  had  always  tauht  me  to  con- 
sider mwself  hisheir.  inever  thought 
he  would  produce  them  against  me ; 
but  stay,  have  you  looked  on  the 
other  page  of  the  note  ?" 

P.S.  I  amisrtber  requested  to 
beg  your  presence  to-day,  al  half 
past  nve^  to  be  witness  to  an  import- 
ant deed.'* 

At  the  appointed  Imur  Ernest  was 
punctually  at  Mr  Clutchem's  office. 
iWf » sitting  in  an  ea«y  chaisi  to  his 

5  rent  surprise  he  saw  his  unele. 
ie  approached  with  a  gush  of  aid 
feeliasfs  at  his  heart»hut  the  bareoet 
^ceiy  ordered  him  back* 


lea  the  old  loagtMfcd 
rode  when  yen  w«m^  U^ 
achool,  whieh  1  ttfi^  «i^ 
your  request  r 
I  do,' 


k.^w««.^k4kw     ^  "^ 


whal  this  niMress  teided. 

^*  I  had  Mm  aM  <N  i 
yesterday.  Your  dogs  ryo 
reeeUeet  them  wall  I  B 
Ponto,and  CiBsar  ■  and  ih 
foundland  that  broittfat  J 
vale — ^I  beg  your  pardon,  ] 
Darley,  your  amiahla  w\U 
lake,  .when  your  awkward 
the  boat  W 

<«  I  do-the  faithful  \ 
creature." 

'*  I  hanged  them  aU  a 
time.— You  reoollect  Ah 
drews  whom  you  inataj 
fancy  cottage  in  the  pai 
mother,  andhis  (amily,  thi 
so  much  Interested  in  V 
left  the  cottage ;  tbinr  hav 
pers  on  the  parish  for  so 

«  Sir  I"  cried  Ernest,  " 
summoned  me  here  to  1 
recital  of  such  inftmioua^j 

"  Spare  your  heroice,'. 
vou  will  listen  to  som^ 
before  we  part  But  c 
wasting  time.  Now  )iea 
married  that  girL  You  as] 
of  me.  Do  you  know^ « 
mother  was — who  her  fs 
and  do  rou  know^Mr,  wi 
have  to  hate  them  ?  i^\ 
sir." 

'^  Her  fslfaer  and  fltkothj 
bean  dead*  sir.  I  neve^ 
cmise,  you  cou}d  b»Te 
tham.^'        .         , 

"^  IK^ike  !.*7use  better 
Say  hate — detest*— abhoi 
jmx  did  noli— you  out 
nskel  sir-r-gr^u  would  I 
that  the  motner  ruined  m 
—-that  the  ftlher  attem| 
my  life— that  I  loved  her, 
ly— truly^— and  that  she  I 
believe  that  she  retained 
aU— till  it  suited  her  pi^ 
she  proved  herself  a" — 

^^  Stay«  sir.  I  will  he 
lai^gnaffe  applied  to  the 
my  wile.^    • 

«  Your  wife  1  Oli,  ia  fth 
sir  ?  and  has  her  e^lu^Mig< 
and  h«r  comOry  hmwa^  a 
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wife,  ftir^and  her 


^  I  ihiU  tiKf  liere  no  longer,  sir/' 

<*  Wtit»  wih!— Ifr€latcbein,i8  the 
deed  M  properly  prepared  ?  worded 
eo  the!  the  law  can  find  no  daws 
inH?" 

«  It  ii,  Sir  Edward.'* 

^  Then  alTe  me  apen^Mr  Clutchem, 
it  wants  But  mj  signature  to  make  it 
fliBident. 

"  This  deed,  Mr  Ernest  Darley,  is 
MT  will— by  which  I  bestow  irrevo- 
GabljTy  land,  bouses,  money,  goods, 
mortgages,  &c.  &c.,  on  certain  chari- 
ties, for  which  I  care  nothing,  sir, 
but  that  I  know  my  bequest  mil  be 
less  beneficial,  so  applied,  than  by 
iny  other  means ;  and  I  leave  you, 
sir,  and  your  inestimable  wife,  the 
baronetcy — oh!  I  would  not  have 
you  deprived  of  that! — and  a  jail, 
sir;  ana  here,  sir,  I  have  called  you 
to  be  a  witness.  The  ink,  the  ink, 
Iffr  Clutchem,"  he  continued,  and 
held  out  the  pen  to  dip  it  in  the  ink- 
stand, keeping  his  eye  still  savagely 
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fixed  on  his  unfortunate  nephew. 
The  dock  strudc  six-- a  sudden  light 
flashed  into  the  room—and  Eiiiest 
thought  he  heard,  for  one  moment^ 
the  creaking  of  a  wheel. 

The  Baronet's  hand  continued  in 
the  same  position— his  eye  still  gla- 
red upon  the  countenance  of  his  ne- 
phew, and  dead  silence  reigned  in 
the  room.  At  last  Mr  Clutchem  ad- 
vanced—" How's  this?  bless  me! 
Sir  Edward  is  quite  cold.  Help,  there 
— ^run  for  Sir  Astley.  Ah  I  tlie  pas- 
sion was  too  much  for  him — eone  off 
in  a  fit  Dead  as  an  unsiened  pardi- 
ment — Sir  Ernest,  I  shall  be  happy, 
sir,  to  continue  in  the  service  oi  the 
family.  The  rent-roll  is  in  my  desk, 
sir — fourteen  thousand  a  year.  How 
would  you  like  the  funeral  conduct- 
ed ?  Quite  private,  of  course.  Ho- 
nour me  by  accepting  the  loan  of 
this  two  thousand  pounds  for  your 
immediate  expenses.  I  wish  you 
long  life,  Sir  Ernest,  and  joy  of  your 
title.  Sir  Ernest  Sir  Edward  shall 
be  carefully  buried  this'day-week.'* 


Nick  the  Second. 


^  Down  the  road,— down  the  road, 
— yal  hip  I  there  goes  the  bang-up 
tippers!— that  'erein  the  snowy  Ben- 

tamin  is  Jem  Larkins,  as  drives  the 
7unny  Woman,  all  the  way  from 
Cheltenham,  thirteen  mile  an  hour." 

**  Oh  I  a  rare  fight  it  will  be,  von't 
it,  Jem  ?" 

«  Veil,  Pm  blow'd  if  that  ben't  a 
turn  out,  however.  Who  is  them 
coves  in  the  brishky  ?" 

**  Oh,  them's  the  backers;  that 
*ere  on  the  near  side  is  Sir  Philip 
Pudgil,  and  this  here  on  the  far  side 
is  we  Honourable  Mr  Augustus 
Scamp.  Sir  Philip  badcs  Bill  for  a 
couple  o'  hundreds.'* 

The  two  eentlemen  thus  described 
by  the  hostler  of  the  Queen's  Head, 
proceeded  rapidly  on  their  way  to 
Hurly  Bottom,  where  a  grand  pugi- 
listic Contest  was  appointed  to  take 
place.  Their  conversation  on  the 
road  was  brief,  as  both  seemed  to 
prefer  their  private  cogitations  to  the 
interchange  of  speech.  When  they 
drew  near  tiio  place  of  contest,  they 
began  to  look  out  with  considerable 
anxiety  for  their  respective  men. 
The  crowd  collected  was  immense ; 
but  leavin^r  their  carriage,  they  had 
no  great  SUSculty  in  making  their 
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way  to  the  little  alehouse  where  the 
combatants  remained  till  the  hour 
fixed  on  for  entering  the  rin^.  Here 
the  gentlemen  separated.  Sir  Philip 
proceeding  to  the  apartment  of  Bill, 
and  Mr  Scamp  repairing  to  that  of 
the  other  combatant. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Tom," 
said  the  Honourable  Au^stus,  when 
he  found  himself  alone  with  his  cham- 
pion, *'  you  must  make  a  cross  of  it, 
and  lose." 

"  MTiy  so,  sir?  I've  posted  the 
blunt  on  my  own  side,  and  must  do 
my  best  to  whi.'* 

''  Nonsense;  Pll  make  up  your 
losses — the  odds  are  six  to  tour  on 
you.  I've  taken  them  all,  to  the  tune 
of  eight  thousand  pounds.  I'll  pay 
your  bets,  and  make  it  a  five  hundred 
screen  in  your  favour  besides." 

*  Ob,  as  to  that,  I  can  wap  Bill 
or  lose  to  him,  for  sartain, — ^but  are 
you  sure  he's  not  bought  to  lose 
too  ?— for,  if  80  be,  you  know  he  may 
give  in  the  first  blow,  and  we  must 
win  in  spite  of  ourselves." 

"*  No  danger  of  that;  Sir  Philip's 
fresh  in  the  ring,  and  orders  him  to 
do  his  best  Now,  he's  a  regular  glut- 
ton, so  youLuiv^  ^"s^YAsEi  v^\s^^^s^ 
you  \Vk^  <lQft  fe^^^WBt  wS«\^\W!K^^^ 
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iCad  take  as  much  as  he'll  give  you. 
You  had  better  sprain  your  wrist  in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  round,  when 
the  odds  have  risen  to  twelve  to  one, 
and  give  in  about  the  twelfth." 

•'  Well,  sir,  I'm  always  ready  to  act 
as  the  gentleman  to  any  gentleman  as 
is  a  gentleman.  Can  I  have  the  five 
hun&ed  down,  sir  ?" 

**  No,  no,  Tom,— do  the  work  first, 
—you  and  I  know  each  other.    Til 

gve  you  no  chance  of  selling  me 
10.    But  come,  time's  up, — do  as  I 
say,  and  your  money's  safe." 

The  whole  cavalcade  now  went  up 
to  the  place  where  the  commissary- 

§eneral  had  extended  the  ropes, 
ir  Philip,  the  backer  of  the  opposite 
party,  dexterously  slipped  across, 
and  whispered  in  Tom's  ear, — **"  Wm 
the  battle,  Tom,  and  I  give  ye  half  a 
thousand." 

"  The  fool!"  whispered  our  friend 
Tom  to  his  bottleholder,  as  the  baro- 
net turned  away,  ^  if  he  had  clapped 
on  another  hundred  I  would  have 
won  the  battle  in  ten  minutes." 

It  is  useless  to  descnbe  the  for- 
tunes of  the  fight.  The  odds  rose  to 
23  on  Tom;  Bill  to  all  appearance 
was  dead  beat,  when,  in  me  ninth 
round,  the  winning  man  dislocated 
his  wrist,  and,  after  taking  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  punishment, 
and  losing  three  of  his  teeth,  went 


down,  and  was  deaf  to  the  call  of 
time.  Both  men  were  most  terribly 
bruised,  the  eyes  of  both  w^e  cut 
and  swelled  amazingly,  and  the  vic- 
tor and  vanquished  were  carried  off 
upon  shutters,  and  carefully  put  to 
bed.  Meanwhile  the  two  patrons 
of  the  ring  got  into  their  carriage 
once  more,  and  returned  quickly  to 
town.  They  agreed  to  dine  toge- 
ther that  day.  The  Honourable  Aa-* 
gustus  Scamp  paid  over  the  two 
hundred  pounds  to  Sir  Philip,  and 
cursed  his  bad  luck  in  always  back- 
ing the  loser.  They  were  in  a  private 
room,  and  both  impatient  for  their 
dinner.  "  What  the  devil's  the  mat- 
ter with  Scott  to-day? — he's  gene- 
rally as  punctual  as  clock-work," 
said  Sir  Philip,  "  and  I  hear  six 
striking  in  the  coflfee-room."  As  he 
said  th^se  words,  the  influence  of 
the  hour  bej^an ! — with  a  bolt,  and  a 
shock  of  inconceivable  pain,  his 
three  front  teeth  fell  on  the  floor — 
the  Honourable  Mr  Scamp's  eyes 
became  darkened — ^his  body  became 
a  mass  of  contusions — and  when  the 
waiter  opened  the  door  to  announce 
dinner,  he  found  the  two  gentlemen 
extended  on  the  floor,  writhing  in 
pain,  and  in  every  respect  punished 
and  bruised  the  same  as  their  two 
champions  in  the  morning. 


Nick  the  Third. 


''And  this  yoiing  man  you  talk 
of,  this  aristocratic  plebeian,  sir,  re- 
sides at  the  Western  Farm" 

"  He  does,  Mr  Froth,  and  I  don't 
at  all  like  his  appearance,  I  assure 
you." 

"  How  so  ?— I  thought  you  said  his 
appearance  was  very  prepossess- 
ing?" 

"^  Too  much  so,  I'm  afraid.  I  can't 
persuade  myself  he  is  the  rustic  in 
reality  he  pretends  to  be." 

"  Romance  for  a  thousand ! — ah  I 
what  a  lucky  dog  I  am  !  I  sha]!  go 
this  moment  and  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, hear  all  his  story,  add  a  few 
items  from  my  own  imagination,  and 
furbish  up  a  tliree-volume  novel  di- 
rectly, '  The  Sentimental  Unknown,' 
or  *  The  Rustic  in  the  Wilds'— a 
good  though^  ain't  it,  sir  ?" 

"  Vm  no  judge,  Mr  Froth— but 
all  that  I  can  say  is,  I  don't  like  his 
rambling  bo  much  in  my  park  ;  and 
I  rather  suspect  mj  daughter  Maria 


knows  more  about  him  than  we  do." 
"Hem !— indeed  I — that  makes  it 
a^  different  matter ;  but  you  know, 
sir,  I  have  your  consent ;  as  to  the 
heart,  it  is  a  mere  trifle  in  these  mat- 
ters. Miss  Maria  shall  be  Mrs  Froth 
in  three  days ; — for,  a  word  in  your 
ear.  Sir  Timothy— I  think  I  shall 
make  a  bold  push  for  it,  and  carry 
her  off." 

"  Carry  her  off !  How,  sir  / — carry 
off  my  own  daughter  when  you  havo 
my  consent  to  marry  her  ?" 

"  Just  so.  I  hate  such  common- 
place marriages,  where  fiddling  old 
fellows  of  fathers  give  the  obedient 
couple  their  blessing,  and  every  thing 
is  carried  on  with  the  precision  and 
solemnity  of  a  funeral  I  No  ;  give 
me  the  runaway  match,— the  gallop- 
ing horses, — the  pursuit, — the  para- 
graph in  the  newspapers  !  Zounds ! 
t\\e  n?m\^  o^  Vy^W\  Av8i\\  vcvak^  «.Qm<£ 
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mcttDL  sir.  bj  inculcating  such  doc- 
ninrtfl  mf  ^esence,  talking  disre- 
BpectfEiny  OT  the  paternal  benedic- 

^  I  beg  pardon-Hlon't  get  into  a 
best-^*tis  unpoetical" 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  talk- 
ing to  me  about  poetical  y* 

**1l8  unromantic,  sir— Hisabsurd." 

**  Oh,  I  see— I  see.  Mr  Froth,  I 
certainly  promised  you  my  daugh- 
ter's hand;  but,  sir,  this  Is  not  the 
way  to  gain  it'*— JKrtf. 

^  The  old  gentleman  seems  in  a 
rage  to-day ;  so  much  the  better  for 
my  work.  A  novel  never  takes  with- 
out a  choleric  old  gentleman.  But 
I  must  hie  me  to  the  Wester  Farm, 
and  hold  commune  with  this  rustic. 
In  the  meantime  I  shall  keep  my  eye 
on  Miss  Maria.  I  shall  hire  some 
simple  fellow  to  watch  her,  and  give 
me  notice  of  what  she  has  been  doing 
during  my  absence.— Here,  rustic— 
pastoral — clod  I" 

•*  Ees,  zur,  here  I  bees,"  said  the 
peasant  thus  addressed. 

**  'Tis  a  fine  day,  peasant.— Now, 
respond  to  my  interrogatories." 

"  Thank  ye,  zur — the  zame  to  you, 
zur." 

*«  The  name  of  this  estate  ?" 

"  We  calls  un  Morland  Hall." 

"  Right.  Thou  art  of  an  acute 
understanding. — Knowest  thou  who 
resides  in  yonder  mansion  ?" 

"  Ees,  zur— it  be  old  Zur  Timothy, 
and  his  youn^  woman." 

**  Woman  :— -Aroint,  thou  unso- 

Shisticate !  Elevate  thy  plebeian  un- 
erstanding  to  the  empjrrean  heights 
of  Apocalyptic  glory,  and  call  her 
angeL" 
^  Ees,  zur." 

"  Well,  now,  this  is  my  command 
to  thee — keep  strict  watch  here  in 
my  absence,  and  on  no  account  per- 
mit the  beautiful  Miss  Maria  Mor- 
land, to  whom  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried shortly — you  need  not  jump  so, 
but  listen  to  what  I  say— on  no  ac- 
count, I  say,  allow  her  to  go  towards 
the  Wester  Farm.  There  is  some 
scoundrel  hiding  himself  thcre,whom 
I  suspect  to  be  some  lover  or  other 
she  must  have  met  with  at  her  aunt's 
in  Leicestershire.  I  am  going  to  find 
out  his  disguise,  and  lull  his  watch- 
fulness to  rest, — for  this  very  even* 
ing  I  have  ordered  my  carriage  to  the 
comer  of  the  hazel  copse  to  carry 
her  off."  ' 

Een,  zur^Hmrely,* 


a 


ff 


"  So  now  be  watchful,  and  silver 

coin  shall  chink  in  each  pocket" 

Exit. 

^  To-night !— this  very  night  I  Oh, 
my  Maria,  is  this  your  constancy- 
after  all  the  protestations  you  have 
made  to  me,  to  elope  with  such  a 
paltry,  contemptible  blockhead  I  But 
how  lucky  he  told  me  of  their  j^ant ! 
I'll  disconcert  them. — Hal  Maria 
herself,  coming  this  way.  Who 
would  believe  tiiat  falsehood  could 
dwell*  with  so  much  beauty  ?" 

"  Rawdon,  dear  Rawdon,  I  have 
only  this  moment  been  able  to  escape 

What  I  you  don't  seem  glad  to 

see  me*" 

"  You  talk  of  making  your  escape, 
Mise  Morland,— you  are  an  adept  at 
making  an  escape." 

**  What  mean  you  ?  Have  I  done 
any  thing  to  offend  you  ?" 

*'  Mr  Froth,  madam,  has  this  mo- 
ment informed  me  of  your  projected 
elopement  this  evening." 

**  Elopement  I-^this  evening— you 
are  dreaming." 

**  I  was  not  dreaming  when  I  heard 
the  conceited  fool  dedare  he  was  to 
carry  you  off  to-night ;  that  his  car- 
riage was  to  l>e  at  the  door — and  that 
he  was  to  marrv  you  immediately.'* 

**  Ha !  ha  I-^it  is  only  some  con- 
temptible invention  of  my  miserable 
admu'er— Elope  with  him  7  no,  never 
witii  him." 

^  Is  it  with  any  one  else,  then  ?  I 
may  have  misunderstood." 

**  With  any  one  else  ?  Why,  how 
should  I  know?  no  one  else  has  asked 
me." 

«  Eh  ?  what  ?  Fool,  fool  that  I  have 
been  all  this  time !  Forgive  me,  dear- 
est Maria^— but  I  am  worried  past 
endurance  by  the  concealment  wbicJi 
you  yourself  recommended;  why 
not  let  me  reveal  my  name  and  rank 
at  once  to  your  father,  and  claim" — 

"  Oh,  he  can't  hear  of  it  I  I  tell 
you  he  is  under  a  solemn  obligation 
to  give  Mr  Froth  his  vote  and  inte- 
rest for  my  hand ;  but — but"— 

**  But  what,  my  angel  ?  Speak  on." 

"  But — if— you  know — if  I  were 
fairly  marr — I  mean  if— you  know- 
why,  how  slow  you  are,  Rawdon  I" 

*'  Slow  I — never  was  such  an  an- 

felic,  dear,  delightful — we'll  elope 
efore  them;  Froth  may  elope  by 
himself,  if  he  likes^  We'll  be  <i«  t]b&^ 
very  day — ^^\^NeiTVVtfi>«— ^>^^^^- 

twenty  mWw  ^'R,^«ftA^«iR.w* 
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^  Kb\  how  unfortunate !  could  you 
not  have  brought  youlr  carriage  to 
the  form  V" 

^  With  these  clothes  ?  in  this  dis- 
guise, Maria  C" 

<<  No ;  I  see  it  was  impossible. 
Hush,  here's  Mr  Froth." 

**  Ha  \  Bumpkm,  still  here  ?  that's 
right,  my  boy,  there's  a  crown  for 
you — abscond,  but  wait  at  a  little 
distance;  I  shall  discourse  with  thee 
anon.  Tour  admirer.  Miss  Morland» 
at  the  farm,  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
fellows  in  England." 

^  My  admirer  at  the  farm^  Mr 
Froth !  you  surprise  me." 

''  I  knew  I  should ;  I  always  like 
to  surprise  the  ladies.  But  positively 
he's  a  capital  hit ;  he'll  carry  through 
the  third  volume  swimmingly ;  such 
a  power  of  face;  such  a  twang ;  and 
such  matchless  impudence  in  deny- 
ing that  he  was  anything  but  what  he 
seemed.  I  told  him  I  knew  it  all ; 
that  he  was  a  gentleman ;  that  he  was 
in  love  with  you,  and  to  all  that  I 
said,  he  only  opened  his  gi*eat  saucer 
eyes  and  said, '  Znrely,  zurely,  zur.' 
Oh,  'twas  infinitely  provocative  of 
cachinnation !" 

"  It  must  have  been  very  amusing 
to  hear  a  Devonshire  peasant  talk  in 
the  patois  of  his  county." 

**  Exactly — Very  amusing.  But  it 
was  not  a  peasant.  Miss  Maria ;  no, 
no ;  it  was  the  acting  I  admired ;  it 
was  a  gentleman.  Miss  Maria;  and  a 
friend  of  yours,  too.  But  we'll  trick 
him ;  your  father  is  in  favour  of  my 
claims  upon  your  hand ;  but  it  is  an 
exceedingly  prosaic  way  of  being 
married.    Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

«  Very." 
.    *'  And  you  would  prefer  a  more 
spirited  match  ?" 

"  Yes." 

**  An  elopement  ?" 

«  Perhaps" 

"  Capital  I  thank  ye,  tliank  ye— 
'twill  be  an  -admirable  incident  to- 
wards the  conclusion." 

«  What,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  the  elopement  to  be  sure, 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  suitor, 
who  is  no  doubt  quite  confident  of 
success — won't  it  be  capital  V" 

«  Yes." 

"  How  like  a  fool  he'll  look  when 
he  finds  his  angel  gone  off  with  an- 
o/i/yer— won't  he  ?" 

"  Yes — very." 

''  WcU-^but  let  us  aiTange  iU  M5 
carri^e  sh^l  be  at  the  liazel  copw 


at  haif-past  fifew«»get  all  yotMryihiaga 
into  it— slip  quietly  out  youncAfvff'. 
four  admirabte'  poateretr-piBtiiB'  in 
the  pockets.  I  have  alreftdyipcit.a 
purse  under  the  seat,  to  pagr  :Bir  nfe 
go  along.  Ha!  thafs  your  sort! — 
you'll  do  it?"  •      . 

"Perhaps." 

^  Thank  ye,  thank  ye«-*hi&re  by 
this  kiss  I  swear  I" 

*'  Zur,  zur,  here  be  Zur  Tiandtby." 

"  Shepherd,never  interrupt  people 
on  the  point  of  kissing,  'tia  eruet^ 
ha  !  Miss  Morland  gone  !  — Well, 
clodpole,  what  didst  &ou  remark  in 
my  absence  ?" 

*'  Efuks  I  the  young  woman  an' 
me — uz  got  on  prbdigioua  foine— 
ees." 

**  You  did?  but  she  seemed  to 
have  no  inclination  to  go  on  to  the 
farm  ?" 

.  "  Noa — she  stayed  where  she  was 
— she  zeemed  well  enough  pleased 
wi'  I." 

^  She  is  alady  of  greatdiscernment. 
But  stay — ^I  shall  need  your  services 
again.  Be  punctually  at  the  hazel 
copse  at  half*past  five.  You  will 
tliere  see  a  can'iage  and  four — help 
Miss  Morland  into  it,  and  allow  no 
one  to  go  near  her  except  yourself, 
till  I  come.  You  may  stay  beskle 
her  to  protect  her  in  my  absence." 

"  Ees,  zur,  I'll  purtect  she  wi'  ray 
life." 

"  Good — ^rustic,  thou  art  not  the 
greatest  fool  in  the  world." 

"  Noa,  zur — I  be  next  to  un, 
tho'." 

"  Thou'rt  modest ;  be  punctual — 
be  faithful,  and  another  crown  re- 
wards tliy  fidelity."— j&ari/. 

*'  Well,  this  is  better  than  I  could 
possibly  have  expected — let  me  see 
—four  o'clock.  I'll  go  to  tlie  farm, 
make  all  my  arrangements,  and  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  my  good 
fortune  at  half-past  five." 

At  half-past  five  a  carriage  with 
four  posters  was  waiting  at  the  ap- 
pointed place.  Miss  Morland  trip- 
ped quicicly  from  the  hall,  and  was 
i-eceived  by  her  disguised  admirer. 
**  Dearest  Maria,  this  is  so  kind." 

"  Hush,  hush— Mr  Froth  will  bo 
here  instantly.  I  saw  him  with  papa 
in  the  shrubbery,  as  I  passed." 

'*  Well,  jump  into  the  carriage,  wo 
must  borrow  Mr  Froth's.  Now,  I'm 
\n  q^Xj&i^  'JQ^\  ^v\x\»  ^ca  ^•(msr^  "^iqr^x-. 
Won,  Mv^  (Vra^VCfcfc  ^^\v\\\«\adkV 


1 8S^.]  The  Hour 

*  bo  you  the  gcmman  as  hired  the 
horses  ?" 

**  H^re,  my  good  fellow,  there's  a 
sorerefgii— drive  well,  it  shall  he 
doubled" 

*'  I  thought  you  was  Mr  Frotli. 
Jack,  mind  this  here  gemman  is  Mr 
Froth — a  sovereign.  Jack." 

'*  Mum's  the  word,"  said  Jack, 
and  put  foot  in  stirrup. 

**  Ho !  ho  I  wo !  stop  there  I"  cri- 
ed Mr  Froth,  running  at  the  top  of 
bis  speed,  followed  in  the  distance 
by  Sir  Timothy ;  "  stop,  you  cursed 
postilion,  that  rustic  is  not  I — that's 
my  caiTiage.  Miss  Morland,  for  God's 
sake,  stop  I  Rustic  I  bumpkin!" 

"  Hark  ye,  Mr  Froth,  I'm  rustic 
and  bumpkin  no  longer.  This  young 
lady  has  consented  to  be  my  wife, 
and  my  wife  she  shall  be,  thanks  to 


of  Fwiune,  9^j 

your  cairiago  and  well-laid  sdicmo. 
My  name  is  Sir  Henry  Rawdon,  and> 
by  the  light  of  heaven,  if  you  move 
one  step  nearer,  I'll  blow  out  your 
brains  with  your  own  pistol — drive 
on  I" 

The  carriage  swept  along  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  and 
Mr  Froth  could  only  say  to  Sir  Ti- 
mothy as  he  approached,  "  Done^by 
Jupiter !  my  carriage,  tn^  pistols,  niv 
money,  my  plan,  my  every  thing— it 
will  be  a  brilliant  event  before  the 
Finis.    Can't  we  pursue  them,  sir  ?" 
"  My  horses  are  lame,  Mr  Froth." 
^  But  mine  are  in  the  stable." 
**   My   carriage   is   broken,    Mr 
Froth." 
<<  Hell  and  the  devil  1" 
"  Dinner  is  waiting,  Mr  Froth— it 
is  now  exactly  six." 


LETTER  FROM  THE  RIGHT  HOk.  THOMAS  PEREGRINE  COURTENAY. 


Sir, 
Controversy  must  have  an  end. 
Looking  only  to  the  main  subjects 
of  tliat  which  you  allowed  me  to 
conduct  in  your  number  of  March, 
I  might  indeed  be  well  content  to 
leave  it  where  it  is ;  because,  in  the 
few  remarks  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  last  number  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  the  other  party 
has  not  attempted  to  controvert  any 
one  single  fact,  or  to  dispute  any  one 
argument,  of  those  which  I  had  ad- 
duced. If,  then,  that  writer  be  deem- 
ed a  competent  champion,  I  have  a 
perfect  ri^ht  to  assume,  that  I  have 
established  beyond  dispute  the  posi- 
tions for  which  I  contended  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  and  in 
your  Magazine.  In  hard  words,  I 
l!i«r,  I  must  acknowledge  myself 
beaten ;  but,  in  facts  and  deductions, 
I  am  confessedly  triumphant.  I 
should  therefore  leave  the  matter 
here,  if  my  opponent  had  not  at- 
tempted to  vilify  my  personal  con^ 
duct.  It  is  not  because  I  apprehend 
tliat  my  character  can  suffer  from  an 
anonymous  attack,  that  I  notice  this 
assault,  but  chiefly  because  I  am  al- 
ways desirous  of  coming  to  close 
quarters;  and  as  I  never  write  a 
paragraph  which  I  am  not  ready  to 


defend,  so  neither  will  I  willingly 
permit  one  to  be  directed  against 
me,  without  meeting  it,  point  by 
point,  openly,  and  without  evasion. 

It  is  first  said,  that  in  stating  that 
Mr  Stapleton's  error  consisted  in 
misi'epresenting,  not  Mr  Canning, 
but  Lord  Castlereagh,  I  have  aban- 
doned the  most  impoi*tant  position 
of  my  reviews ;  and  have  admitted 
that  Mr  Stapleton's  description  of 
Mr  Canning's  management  of  affairs 
is  accurate.  In  reference  to  die  point 
to  which  I  was  referring,  (the  Naples 
circular,)  Mr  Stapleton's  error  Jay, 
certainly,  in  misrepresenting  Lord 
Castlereagh  rather  than  Mr  Canning ; 
but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
he  who  read  my  letter,  could  really 
doubt  that  I  continued  to  impute  to 
Mr  Stapleton,  also,  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Mr  Canning's  principles  and 
conduct^  This  is  an  mgenious  me- 
thod of  evadhig  a  dispute  wbicli  it  is 
inconvenient  to  prolong. 

I  ask,  what  position,  whicl^  is  to  be 
found  in  my  reviews,  have  I  abandon- 
ed?— what  statement,  made  by  me, 
have  I  recanted  ? 

The  writer  then,  using  the  figure 
of  speech  called  Omission,  expresses 
his  readiness  to  pass  by  my  **  sneers 
at  the  amiable  prejudices"  f  of  Mr 


*  See  particularly  p.  520 — "  Mr  Caooiog  did  not  f ystematieaUy  support  liberal 
and  popular  institutions  iu  other  countries ;"  and  p.  523,  ca  to  tKc  doXnM.  VfcvtMOL 
eoa£iotlag  prinoiplea.     All  this  is  quite  iu  keeping  w\t\i  \\i«  t«V\c^f%. 
f  I  oaaaot  immedUteiy  find  the  passage  \»x^  v^^ti^M^  \  \!^  \  ^«^  W1  '^^"^'^■"^ 
th  e  expteatioD* 
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Stapletoiu  I  do  not  much  expect 
the  present  writer  to  understand  or 
believe  me ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  I  intended  no  sneer  at  Mr 
Stapleton.  I  did  and  do  believe^  that 
tlie  feelings  which  prompted  that 
gentleman,  in  exalting  Mr  Canning 
at  the  expense  of  Lora  Castlereagh, 
were  amiable  feelings.  In  his,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  such  feelings 
have  been  displaved  without  judg- 
ment, and  appliea  without  justice. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  this  para- 
graph, I  have  only  to  deny,  most  per- 
emptorily and  positively,  tliat  I  have 
attempted  to  injure  Mr  Canning's 
reputation;  and  I  r^ect  with  scorn 
the  imputation,  that  I  have  effected 
that  purpose  by  **  unworthy  insinua- 
tions." I  must  here  have  recourse 
to  my  accustomed  mode,  and  ask-^- 
as  I  have  before  asked  in  vain — for 
the  when,  the  how,  and  the  where? 

Now,  I  am  charged  with  dexter- 
ously pretending  to  consider  as  my 
real  offence  in  me  eye  of  my  oppo- 
nent, the  support  which  I  gave  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  I  practised  no 
such  dexterity.  I  was  told  that  my 
object  in  this  controversy  was,  to  de- 
fend ^e  part  which  I  hiad  taken  in 
tiie  governments  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  Mr  Canning,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  I  said,  and  truly,  that 
the  last  was  the  proceeding  under 
this  head  of  charge,  most  offensive  to 
my  critic,  as  I  knew  it  to  be  the  only 
one  upon  which  a  plausible  question 
couM  be  raised.  As  such,  1  met  it 
fairly ;  but  I  did  not  use  it  to  divert 
attention  from  other  chai-ges  against 

me. 

I  knew  well  that  I  was  also  chai'ged 
with  displaying  "  the  anger  of  disap- 
pointment," and  with*'  the  cavilling  of 
detraction."  Certainly  I  treated  this 
charge  lightly,  because  I  felt  that  no 
man  who  knew  any  thing  about  me, 
could  seriously  apply  these  expres- 
sions to  me;  and  1  still  feel,  that  he 
who  now  accuses  me  of  unfairly  dis- 
paraging Mr  Canning  through  design, 
writes,  either  in  ignorance  occasion- 
ed by  my  unimportance,  or  in  self- 
delusion,  occasioned  by  some  disap- 
S ointment  or  discomfiture  which  has 
effdlen  him.  Much  more  readily, 
indeed,  would  I  acknowledge  **  obli- 
quity of  intellect,"  than  plead  guilty 


to  a  charge  of  unEaimess  or  ingrati- 
tude I 

For  his  proofs^  however^  of  my 
designed  unfairness,  be  rewrs  to  a 
page  in  the  Review,*  in  which  I  com- 
ment on  Mr  Canning's  speech  on 
Bending  troops  to  PortugaL    I  re- 
joice even  at  the  approadi  to  preci- 
sion and  distinctness  which  this  re- 
ference indicates;  but  it  is  still  so 
general,  that  I  am  not  certun  of  ha- 
ving rightly  conceived  it    The  cri- 
mination applies,  as  I  suspect  to  my 
observations  on  the  celebrated  pas- 
sage as  to  the  creation  of  the  new 
world.    Mr  Sti^leton  had  treated  it 
as  containinjB;  a  deliberate  exposition 
of  Mr  Canning's  views.    I  cannot  so 
consider  it;  and  I  believe  that  no 
man  who  was  present  at  the  enunci- 
-ation  of  those  memorable  words  will 
deny  that  they  deemed  it  at  the  time, 
as  I  still  deem  it,  a  bold  flight  of  elo- 
4|uenc6.  I  ha;ve  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  it  could  be  nothing  more.    If  to 
think  it  possible  that  a  ffreat  orator 
may  sometimes  be  carried  by  the  tor- 
rent of  his  own  eloquence  into  a  po- 
sition not  easily  tenable,  be  an  inju- 
rious disparagement,  1  plead  guilty, 
and  sue  Tor  mercy.     It  is  my  con- 
scientious belief  that  Mr  Canning 
was  thus  led  away.    I  am  sure  that 
a  detraction  so  minute  will  be  im- 
perceptible in  his  posthumous  fame. 
Had  1  desired  to  injure  his  reputa- 
tion, I  should  have  evaded  the  topic : 
still,  so  anxious  am  I  to  dear  myself 
from  the  charge  of  injustice  towards 
Mr  Canning,  tiiat  I  will,  even  at  the 
call  of  the  querulous  and  unfair  critic 
by  whom  1  am  assailed,  express  the 
deep  regret  which  I  should  feel,  if 
any  person  more  worthy  of  regard 
should  find,  in  the  expressions  in 
which  I  have  conveyed  my  view  of 
this  singular  occurrence,  any  thing 
ipjurious  to  Mr  Canning. 

For  the  other  instance  of  unfair 
disparagement,f  I  offer  no  apology. 
It  IS  not  Mr  Canning  who  is  dispa- 
raged, when  it  is  denied  that  his  po- 
licy had  effects  which  it  was  neither 
calculated  nor  int^ided  to  produce. 
Praise  undeserved  is  censure  in  dis- 
guise. The  passage  on  which  I  com- 
mented is  a  mere  piece  of  romance, 
which  no  man  would  have  treated 
with  so  much  severity  as  Mr  Can- 


*  Foreign  Qiuurterlyi  x\i»  4d6. 
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iaas.]    LeUerfrtm  the  Right  Hon.  Thamai  Ptr^grmt  fhurtenay.  f^ 

nlng  himselfy  from  whom  it  detracts  rskj  antagoniat  miglit  prove  to  be  my 
that  entirely  English  policy  of  whidi  superior  in  daims  to  public  conn- 
he  boasted,  and  to  whose  measures  dence ;  concealed,  I  shall  beat  him. 
it  ascribes  effects  ridiculously  ezag-  However,  I  tell  him  frankly  this ;  if 
gerated.  I  cannot  persuade  him  to  unmask, 

I  have  some  difficulty  i^i  noticing  I  shall  not  find  him  out.  I  have  no 
the  next  paragraph,  because  I  am  suspidon  of  his  name.  I  have  al- 
not  anxious  to  disclaim  obligation  to  ready  given  reasons  against  suspect- 
Mr  Canning;  yet, thus  chalienged,!  ing  Mr  Stapleton;  and  I  feel  quite 
must  say,  that  when  I  mentioned  the  sure  that  he  knows  me  too  well,  to 
confidence  and  kindness  which  I  had  ascribe  to  me  the  motives^  or  apply 
experienced  at  Mr  Canning's  hand,  to  me  the  epithets,  which  are  to  be 
I  described  the  whole  obligation.  I  found  in  these  letters.  He  could  not 
was  not  under  obligation  to  him  in  the  suspect  me,  of  all  men,  of  intention- 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  com-  ally  injuring  Mr  Canning's  memory, 
monly  used,  as  between  a  placeman  Nor  is  it  probable  that  one  who  has 
and  a  patron.  in  his  own  name  so  boldly  attacked 

The  quotation  from  the  ''  New  men  of  much  greater  importance  than 
Morality,"  is  the  only  part  of  this  mine,  should  be  so  partial  to  anony- 
letter  in  which  there  is  any  merit  mous  proceedings,  as  to  shrink  from 
or  cleverness.  I  only  wisli  that  the  the  Avowal  of  himself,  when  char- 
whole  poem  may  be  read,  including  ging  with  caluminr  one,  whom  he  has 
a  passage  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  known  as  the  n-iend  of  Mr  Can- 
citing  elsewhere,*  in  which  the  **  pa-  niog. 

triot  of  the  world,"  is  described.  I  The  writer,  assuredhr,  has  "  mis- 
am  the  defender  of  Mr  Cannuig  t^en  the  character  or  Mr  Courte- 
against  those  who  would  put  on  his  nay's  article,"  and  the  character  of 
head  the  cap  of  folly,  which  he  fitted  Mr  Courtenay  himself.  On  the  lat- 
to  the  Frenchified  English  of  1797.  ter  point  I  say  no  more;  for  proofs 
But,  surely,  my  opponent's  quotation  of  the  former,  let  him  read  the  arti- 
is  somewhat  whimsically  appUed,  by  cle  vritii  tiiis  in  his  mind — what  the 
an  anonymous  assailant,  to  one  who  Whigs  and  Mr  Stapleton  impute  to 
publishes  his  name !                       '  Mr  Canning  as  meritorious,  has  in 

Will  that  assailant  stand  erect  a^d  mj  view  a  different  character.    I 

avow  himself?  He  must  indeed  be  have  painted  the  Mr  Canning  whom 

an  unfortunate    man,  if  his  name  I  loved  and  supported,  consistent, 

would  add  nothing  to  the  severity  of  patriotic,  and  conservative  ;  they  de- 

his  rebuke.    For,  though  one  wh9  Eicribe  him  as  inconsistent,  cosmopo- 

conceals  his  name,  often  assumes  to  litan,  imd  almost  Jacobinical.    Are 

himself  a  purity,  of  which  no  jnan  they,  or  am  I,  the  true  friend  of  Mr 

whose  mortal  deeds  are  known  can  Canning  ? 

safely  boast,  yet  the  world  will  be  I  am,  sir, 

apt,  and  not  unnaturally,  to  ascribe  Your  faithful  servant, 

to  the  anonymous  writer  even  less  Thomas  Peregrine  Courtenay* 

of  merit  than  belongs  to  him.  Known,  jLopdon^  May  9, 1832. 


LINES  WRITTEN  AT  KELBURMfi  CASTLE,  AYRSHIREi 

BY  PELTA. 

A  LOVELY  eve — ^though  yet  It  is  but  spring. 

In  April's  verdure — a  refulgent  eve. 

With  its  soft  west  wind,  and  its  mild  white  clouds, 

Silentiy  floating  through  the  depths  of  blue ; 

The  bird  from  out  the  thicket  sends  a  gush 

Of  song,  that  heralds  summer,  and  calls  forth 

The  squirrel  from  its  fungus-covered  cave 

In  the  old  oak.    Where  So  the  conies  sport  ? 

Lo  I  from  the  shelter  of  yon  flowering  turze, 

*  In  the  Houae  of  Commons,  Feb.  9^  18a%.     ^«^lAkc«:  Qi^S^w^^ffiaB&KQ^^ 
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O'evmantlmg  like  an  aui'eat  crown  the  brow  -      ,    .. 

Of  the  grey  rock,  with  sudden  bound,  and  stop^    - 

And  start,  the  mothev  with  her  little  ones  *  ■ 

Crops  the  young  herbage  in  its  tenderest  green;        -^ 

While  overhfiAd  the  elm,  fmd  oak>  and  ash, 

WeaTe,  for  the  hundredth  time«  ^eir  annual  boughs^:         &' 

Bright  with  their  vaded  leaflets. 

Hark  the  bleat 
From  yon  seeluded  haunt,  where  hill  firotn  hill  < 

Diverging  leaves,  in  sequestratiott  calm, 
A  holm  of  pastoral  lovelineas;  the  lamb, 
Screen'd  fi^om  the  biting  east^  securely  roams 
There,  in  wild  gambol  with  its  dam,  and  starts     . 
Aside  from  the  near  waterfalli  whose  sheet 
Winds  foamine  down  the  rocks  precipitous, 
T^ow  seen,  and  now  half  hidden  by  the  trunks 
Of  time  and  tempest-^ruin'd  woods. 

Away 
From  the  sea  murmiur  ceaseless,  up  between 
The  green  secluding  hills,  that  hem  it  round, 
As  'twere  their  favourite,  Kelbume  Castle  stands, 
With  its  grey  turrets  in  baronial  state, 
A  proud  memento  of  the  days  when  men 
Thought  but  of  war  and  safety.    Stately  pile^ 
Magnificent,  not  often  have  mine  eyes 
Gazed  o'er  a  scexie  more  picturesque,  or  more 
Heart-touching  in  its  beauty.    Thou  wert  once 
The  guardian  of  these  mountsdns,  and  Ihe  foe 
Approaching,  saw,  between  himself  and  thee. 
The  fierce  down-thundering,  mocJdng  wateifall ; 
While,  on  thy  battlements,  m  glittering  mail. 
The  warder  glided,  and  the  sentinel. 
As  near'd  the  stranger  horseman  to  tby  gate, 
Pluck'd  from  his  quiver  the  unerring  shaft, 
Which  from  Kilwinning's  spire  had  oft  brought  down 
The  mock  papingo. 

Mournfully,  alas ! 
Yet  in  thy  quietude  not  desolate. 
Now,  like  a  spectre  of  the  times  gone  bv, 
Down  from  thine  Alpine  throne,  upon  the  sea. 
Which  glitters  like  a  sheet  of  molten  gold. 
Thou  lookest  thu^  at  eventide,  while  sets 
The  day  o'er  distant  Arran,  with  its  peaks. 
Sky-piercing,  yet  o'erclad  with  winter's  snows 
la  desolate  grandeur ;  wlule  the  cottaged  fields 
Of  nearer  Bute  smile,  in  their  vernal  green, 
A  picture  of  repose. 

■   ..  High  overhead. 

The  gull,  fai'  shrieking,  through  yon  stern  ravine, — 
Rocks  wild  and  rude— -where  brawls  the  mountain  stream- 
Wings  to  the  sea,  and  se€to,  beyond  its  foam. 
Its  own  precipitous  home  upon  the  coast 
Of  fair  and  fertile  Cumbnie :  while  the  rook. 
Conscious  of  coming  eventide,  forsakes 
The  leafing  woods,  and  round  thy  chimneyed  roofs. 
Caws  as  he  wheels,  and,  ever  and  anon. 
Renews  his  curcliuff  flight  in  clamorous  joy. 

Mountains  that  &ce  oaldArraa!  though  the  sun 
Now,  with  the  ruddy  light  of  eventide. 
Gilds  every  pastoral  summit,  on  which  Peaee> 
EDtbronedy  lorth  gases  <m  trseei^  ^  isSa 
Aa  Nature  e'er  outspread-iCQnc  Dcvvnt8l«T^^  ' 
And,  but  the  yoice  of  distant.  waXerf^SV 


Sin^s  lullaby  to  bird  and  bene!^  and  wings 
Of  insects,  murmurous,  muMtoditiouSy 
That  in  the  low,  red,  level  beatna  eommh:,  -  .    ;  -  - 

And  weave  tli^ir  sportive  dance-^ Another  time 
And  other  tones  were  yours,  when,  on  each  peak, 
'     Startling  black  midnight,  flared  the  beacon  m-es ; 
And  when,  from  out  the  west,  l^e  castled  height  "•' 
Of  Brodwick  redd^ied  with  responsive  blaze. 
Then  dawn  looked  out,  to  see  iEm)ng  these  shores  ' 

The  Bruce's  standard  floating  on  the  ^ale, 
A  call  to  freedom — ^barks  from  every  isle 
Pouring  with  &eir  bright  spears ;  from  every  deli 
The  throng  of  mail-clad  men ;  iiorsemen  and  horse ; 
The  ponderous  curtal-axe,  and  keen  broad-sword ; 
The  vassal  and  his  lord  :-^while,  heard  afar. 
And  near,  the  bugles  rang  amid  the  rocks. 
Echoing  in  wild  reverberation  shrill. 
And  scaring  from  his  heathery  lair  Uie  deer. 
The  osprey  from  his  dizzy  cliff  of  rest 

But  not  alone,  by  that  fierce  trumpet  call. 
Through  grove  and  glen,  on  mount  and  pastoral  hill^ 
The  bird  and  brute  were  roused-^gain,  again. 
Then  once  again  the  sons  of  Scotland  heard. 
With  palpitating  hearts,  and  loud  acclaim, 
That  summons,  and  indl^antly  cast  off 
The  inglorious  weeds  of^ thraldom :  Every  hearth 
Wiped  the  red  rust  from  its  ancestral  sword. 
And  sent  it  forth  avenging  to  the  field : 
Yea,  while  the  mother  and  liie  sister  mourned ; 
And  while  the  maiden,  half  despairingly. 
Wept  for  her  love,  who  might  return  no  more— • 
The  grey-hair 'd  fother,  leaniag  on  his  sti^ 
Infirm,  sent,  from  his  patrimomid  door, 
A  blessing  after  his  departing  boy, 
Arm'd  for  the  battles  of  his  native  land. 
Nor  hoped  him  back,  unless  with  freedom  won ! 
While  thriird,  from  Bruce's  war-cry,  through  each  heart 
The  pulse  that  throbb'd  for  Liberty  or  DeaUi  I 
Nor  days  were  many,  till  the  sun  went  down 
On  Edward's  overthrow  at  Bannockbum.' 

To  olden  times  my  reveries  have  roam'd. 
To  glory  and  war,  red  tumult,  and  the  day 
Of  Scotland's  renovation.    Like  a  dream. 
Fitful  and  fair,  yet  clouded  widi  a  haze. 
As  if  of  doubt*  to  memory  awakes 
The  bright  heart-stirring  past,  when  human  life 
Was  half-romance ;  and,  were  it  not  that  yet, 
In  stream,  and  crag,  and  isle,  and  crumbling  wall 
Of  keep  and  castle,  still  remain  to  us 
Physical  prooi^  that  History-is  no  mere 
Hallucination,  oftentimes  the  mjnd«<- 
So  different  is  the  pres^it  from:  the  past-* 
Would  deem  t^e  pageant  an  lUumon  all. 

Sweet  scenes  or  beauty  and  jwace^  farewell !  The  eyes 
But  of  a  passing,  visitor  ure  mnei       ■ 
On  thee ;  before  this  radiant  eve,  thou  wert 
Known  but  in  nam^ ;  but  now  thou  art  mine  'oiiii> 
Shrined  'imd  the  pictures,  which  fond  Memory 
In  musing  fantasy  will  ofttives' love      :  '  ^ 
To  conjure  up^glednijftgyiimM  the  «dK   ^: 
And  strife  of  multitiutesr (tt^Hinese'refiMfe^  ^^ '  ^  V)"^  r 

By  dwelling  on  the  4iran<V^^«nijBm(mfi  ;    >  -^'^^^  ;*  ; 


VfBAT  IS  AN  JBMOUSH  80NNST  ? 
BY  S.  T.  COLBRIDGB^  ESQ. 

• 

What  is  an  En^Ksh  Soimet  ?  Down  with  Theory — F«cts»  tiutts,  fticts 
must  decide.  And  some  myriad  of  these»  with  detibe^cate  rhynies,  if  not 
metre  or  reason,  perpetrated  facts,  have  established  that  a  icopy  of  verses, 
consisting  of  exactly  fourteen  lines,  is  an  Eoglish  Sonnet  What  have 
our  Reading  Public,  wjbat  has  oui'  enlightened  Pre^s,  to  4o  with  the 
Literature  of  the  Nation  i  With  such  a  i»^oted  Aristocriit  ^as  Milton, 
who  contradi8tine^iElihed  the  Populace,  the  Politiqal  Unions,  irom  the 
People,  as  the  Vermin,  the  AsCf^n^s,  and  Xiumbrid^  from  the  «kin  and 
bowels  of  the  Man — though  xuu^erous  in  proportion  to  the  .dirt  and  ill-diet 
of  the  animal  so  tenanted ;  and  whoxegiucded  <uie  People  itself,  thus  contra- 
distinguished from  the  PjQpjutaQe  /P4>pulu8  a  Plebe),  bwit  as  the  tan  and 
dung-bed  for  the  production  oJF  the ^i]|;ie-«pple — a  Nation* — And  as  to 
Petrarch — otherwise  called  Pluti^di--^e  Timss  would  S009  -dish  up  his 
business  with  Laura,  and  finish  Itu^  in  the  Sluke  of  jCuipberland  style.—-* 
Ergo— it  is  demonstrate^  .thl^  fourteen  lines,  9either  more  nor  less,  give 
the  Procrustes  Definition  of  an  j&iglish  Sonnet — rhvmes  be^  the  ordi- 
nary, but  not  necessary  accompaiument  From  all  wjuch  it  Is  demon- 
strated, that  the  following  Q^t^^loiigh,  or  hypertrophic  StiM^za,  of  a  certain 
poem,  called  *'  Youth  .anoAge,"  havmg,  iby  a  judicial  Ligature  of  t^e  Verse- 
maker's  own  tying,  detiu:h^  itself,  and  dtopt  off  from  the  poem  aforesaid, 
assumes  the  name  and  rank  of  Mga  integral  Animal,  and  standing  the  test  of 
counting  the  lines,  twice  seven  ^exactly,  is  a  legitimate  English  Sonnet, 
—according  to  the  critical  Code  .established  siiice  the  happy  .and  glorious 
separation  of  the  BriUsh  Press  (four-rfifths  Scotch  and  Irish)  ficom  the  Lite- 
rature of  England-^aud  the  virtual  -extinction  of  the  latter  in  the  noonday 
blaze  of  the  former. 

S.  T.  .Coleridge. 

THE  old  man's  sigh.      A  SONNET. 

Dewdrops  are  the  gems  ^f  Morning, 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  Eve : 
Where  no  Hope  is.  Life's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grave 

In  our  old  age. 
Whose  bruised  wings  quarrel  with  the  bass  of  the  still  narrowing  cage— • 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking-leave. 
Like  a  poor  nigh-related  guest. 
Who  may  not  rudely  be  &mi88'd ; 
Yet  hath  outstay'd  his  welcome  while. 
And  tells  the  Jest  without  the  smile. 
O I  might  Life  cease !  and  Selfless  Mind, 
Whose  total  Being  is  Act,  alone  remain  behind  I 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 
l&th  Ma^,  1832-^Ci^ove,  Highgate. 
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We  glory  in  being  the  slave  of  des- 
poticaT  nationalities — and  our  juatl- 
ncation  is,  that  we  are'sons  of  Scot- 
land. We  blandly  smile  to  hear  the 
silly  Southr-ons  laugh  at  our  Mighty 
liotlier ;  And  with  a  cheei*ful  coun- 
tenance we  castigate  the  contume'- 
llous  Cockneys.  Like  Jupiter  Plu- 
vius  *'  subridens  ollis."  we  launch 
our  storm-showers  of  Scotticisms  on 
the  heads  of  the  quaking  coxcombs. 
The  people  are  delighted  to  see  how 
the  Infatuated  fools  shrink  from  the 
chastisement  they  persist  in  mrovo- 
kin^  and  admire  th^  attitudes  In 
which  the  various  victims  receive 
■thQ  crutch.  Of  these  attitudes  '*  cus- 
tom cannot  stale  the  infinite  variety." 
One  ninny  claps  his  paw  on  his  poll, 
and  another  on  his  posteriors,  ac- 
cordmg  as  he  is  conscious  of  its  be- 
ii^  the  peccant  part.  But  they  soon 
find  that  they  are  playing  a  losing 
same  of  cross  purposes ;  Tor  of  the 
defender  of  the  poll-^thwack  cornea 
the  crutch  across  the  unsuspecting 
posteriors ;  and  of  the  protector  of 
theposteriors — crack  comes  the  aame 
weapon  upon  the  too  simple  poll.  A 
third  more  circumspect  assailant  la- 
vishes all  his  anxiety  on  the  preser- 
vation of  his  midriff;  but  the  torpedo 
touch  of  the  Timber  benumbs  his 
elbow,  and  all  down  along  that  side, 
from  nape  to  heel,  he  is  a  paralytic 
for  life.  A  fourth  fool  judges  that 
our  aim  is  his  jugular ;  but  that  flou- 
rish of  ours  is  all  a  feint ;  and  on  legs 
from  which  the  shinbones  have  spun 
in  splinters,  never  more  shall  tiie 
lameter  limp  up  Ludgate  or  Hamp- 
stead-Hill. 

Here  the  question  naturally  arises 
—is  such  conduct  cruel?  The  an- 
swer arises  as  natursdly — it  is  hu- 
mane. Rather  than  insult  any  hu* 
man  being,  how  humble  soever  he 
may  be,  we  would  submit  hence- 
forth to  write  all  our  articles,  not 
with  a  sharp-nibbed  pen,  as  we  now 
do,  but  with  a  rouna-nosed  pinion, 
just  as  it  is  |^ucked  from  the  gan- 
der's wing.  The  case  is  the  reverse 
with  Cockneys.    You  surely  cannot 


be  justly  accused  of  insulting  a  cur, 
when  you  merely^  and  perhf^s  re- 
luctantly, witliout  pausing  on  your 
path,  kick  the  heel-snarler  into  the 
kenneL  Jle,  it  is  true,  may  make 
a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  passengers, 
or  with  hanging  ears  and  hidden  tail 
yelp  his  wrongs  to  the  skies.  But 
4eaf  to  his  clamours  are  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  that  move  therein ;  jsnd 
the  only  wonder  with  them  is,  that 
he  does  not  terminate  in  a  kettle. 

Of  course,  they  are  not  included 
in  the  late  population  returns;  but 
we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  a  cu- 
rious and  credible  enquirer,  that  the 
bceed  of  Cockneys  is  on  the  increase 
in  England.  The  females  are  .mar- 
riageable long  before,  and  continue 
prolific  long  after,  the  season  usually 
assigned  to  our  species.  The  period 
of  gestation,  too,  we  understand,  is 
shorter,  varying  from  four  to  five 
months;  nay,  we  have  been  assuredi 
that  tiiere  are  well  authenticated  in- 
stances on  record,  in  the  iiospitals, 
of  moick  Cockneys,  half  a  span  long, 
havii^  been  produced  some  weeks 
within  three  moons  from  the  mo- 
ther's original  conjecture.  True, 
auch  instances  of  ante-natal  precocity 
among  the  Cockneys  are  rare;  but 
still  they  would  be  sufficient,  even  in 
the  absence  of  stronger  evidence,  to 
establish  tiie  fact,  that  the  creature 
bears  but  a  very  distant  analogy  in- 
deed to  the  human  race.  We  beg 
it,  however,  to  be  distinctly  imder- 
4itood,  that  we  attribute  not  to  him 
a  common  origin  with  the  ape.  The 
ourang-outang  is  an  animal  of  a  to- 
tally different  order.  His  stature 
alone  should  save  the  Man  of  the 
Woods  from  the  malicious  imputa- 
Uon  of  being  even  Highland  cousin 
to  a  Cockney;  and  no  disciple  either 
of  Lavater  or  Spurzheim,  when  he 
considers  the  facial  line,  and  the 
craniologicaJ  developement  of  the 
creature  of  the  city,  would  venture, 
for  a  single  instant,  to  class  him 
with  the  Blue-faced  Baboon. 

Here  is  on&^who  calls  himself  on 
his     title-page — Nicholas     Michell. 
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Never  was  there  such  a  small  insig- 
nificant libel  on  the  name  of  Old 
Nick.  To  prove  that  he  has  horns,  he 
quotes  Horace — "  Cave! — Parata 
tollo  comuay  He  may  have  deluded 
himself  into  a  rooted  conviction  that 
the  knobs  on  his  numskull  are  horns ; 
but  he  has  only  to  knock  his  head 
against  a  wall  to  disenchant  his  cock* 
neyship  out  of  that  audacious  dream. 
Horns  hath  he  none — either  in  esse 
or  posse  ;  he  has  been  deceived  by 
the  shadow  of  his  ears  in  the  New 
River. 

*'  Proof  is  patent  on  the  title-page 
that  he  has  not — as  we  erroneously 
said — deluded  himself  into  the  above 
rooted  conviction.  It  is  not  possible 
to  silence  the  voice  of  nature.  In 
vain  would  he  assume  the  outward 
bull — the  inward  ass  is  triumphant 
—and  the  bellow  goes  off,  to  his  own 
astonishment,  in  a  bray.  Hear  him 
in  an  extract  from  what  he  calls  his 
**  Mountain  Ramble."  ^  A  critic, 
my  friend,  in  these  days,  must  plunge 
his  probe  deeply ;  let  him  not,  how- 
ever, be  a  Zoilus:  he  may  detect 
spots  in  the  sun,  yet  still  extol  its 
splendour ;  modest  flowers  must  en- 
gage his  peculiar  attention,  but  the 
proud^  rank  thistle  he  must  root  ttp^ 
O,  the  thoughtless  Donkey  I  impro- 
vident of  the  future.  The  "  animal 
that  chews  the  thistle"  is  privileged 
to  crop  it ;  in  doing  so,  the  wisdom 
of  instinct  is  equal  to  that  of  rea- 
son ;  but  "  to  root  up  the  proud,  rank 
thistle"  would  be  as  foolish  conduct 
on  the  part  of  a  cuddy,  as  it  was  on 
that  of  a  Christian  to  kill  the  goose 
for  the  golden  eggs. 

Nicholas  tells  us  that  '*  satire  is 
not  excluded  from  :  the  following 
poem,  although  it  does  not  form  its 
prominent  feature."  He  might  as 
well  have  said  that  the  nose  does  not 
form  the  most  prominent  feature  on 
the  face  that  happens  to  have  none 
— in  which  case  the  most  prominent 
feature  is  probably  the  cheeks — or 

Sossibly  the  mouth.  It  is  so  with 
icholas.  He  is  all  mouth — notbull- 
and-mouth — but  mere  jaw.  We  say 
not  so  in  disparagement  of  his  organ, 
which  is  well  adapted  for  his  chosen 
task — "  to  silence  the  Cerberus  of 
puffs,  to  break  the  molten  calves  of 
blind  adoration."  The  one  will  die 
hene&th  iiis  jaws— the  other  fall  into 
piecea  beneath  his  hoofs.  V^o  may 
Be  the  CerbeniB  of  puffs?  l^kboisA 


says  "  the  modern  Cerbertts,  forty- 
five  of  whose  fifty  heads  guard  the 
Burlingtonian  kingdom,"  Let  theitti  all 
bark  at  once,  Nicholas  will  bray  them 
down;  but  the  remedy,  we  fear,  will 
be  more  intolerable  than  the  disease. 
A  neighbourhood  gains  nothing,  and 
may  lose  much,  from  the  abatement 
of  one  nuisance  by  another ;  under 
the  tyranny  of  a  new  stink,  it  may 
sigh  in^vain  for  the  old  engine  that 
could  not,  even  by  the  threat  of  an 
indictment,  be  induced  to  consume 
his  own  smoke. 

"  In  our  language,"  quoth  Ni- 
cholas, "  we  have  three  great  satires." 
Pope's  Dunciad— Gifford*s  Baviad 
ana  Mseviad — Byron's  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers.  The  Dun- 
ciad, he  tells  us,  *'  is  distinguished  for 
arch  wit,  and  the  powerful,  though 
kindly,  castigation  of  its  victims." 
Our  excellent  friend  must  have  sin- 
gular notions  of  the  meaning  of 
"  arch"  and  **  kindly."  For  example, 
he  would  esteem  it  *'  arch  and  kind- 
ly" in  us,  were  Christopher  North, 
like  a  second  Peter  Bell,  to  take  him 
by  the  tail,  and  **  bang  his  bones" 
for  any  given  number  of  hours,  by 
Shrewsbury  or  any  other  well-regi>- 
lated  clock,  with  the  Crutch.  **  Arch 
and  kindly,"  according  to  his  con- 
ceit, is  the  demeanour  of  that  chosen 
Russ  who  knouts  the  back  of  the 
post-bound  culprit,  till  its  flesh  *'  falls 
off  in  gory  flakes,"  and  with  his  rod- 
hot  pincers  tears  out  the  nostrils  of 
the  nobleman  about  to  be  goaded 
across  the  steppes  into  Siberia. 

Besides  these  three  great  satires, 
thei*e  are,  it  seems,  two  small  ones, 
"in  our  language"— Churchill's  Ros- 
ciad — which,  "  although  directed 
against  the  stage,  (there's  a  discove- 
ry !)  approaches  in  its  nature  the  pale 

our  schooV  He,  too,  it  seems,  is  a 


night  of  the  Thistle.  The  other 
**  small  satire,"  is  called  the  **  Siamese 
Twins."  But  Nicholas  is  somewhat 
inconsistent  in  his  note  upon  these 
paltry  performances — for,  quoth  he — 
though  it  is  possible  he  may  be  sar- 
castic— "  A  GREAT  SATIRE,  hoWOVer, 

flavouring  of  literature,  as  it  casti- 
gates Captain  Hall,  &c.,  not  long 
since  appeared — it  is  called  the  Siamr 
ese  Twins"  There  is  something 
very  solemn  in  this  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  existence  of  that  ingeni- 
o\x*&  '?C)^m.   ^\i\>N9«i  ^«  QJt  a  loss  to 
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ter\Bedhf"JUiVimri»iff  of  literature**  perFading  the  strain  that  sings  tho 

because  it  castigates  in  particular  tlie  scenery  on  «  Susquehanna's  side— 

gallant  captain.    Nicholas  spiritedly  sweet  Wyoming."    He  then  compli- 

avers,  that ''  Mr  Bulwer*s  scourge  is  ments  Mr  Campbell  on  the  purity  of 

a  silken  thread."    But  here  he  Tails  his  Englisli*— 

into  a  very  natural  and  excusable  uaw 

mistake.     He  does  not  discern  the  "  AH  iimovation  on  our  tongue  hespmns," 

obvious  distinction  between  the  fine-  but  adroitly  taxes  the  Bard  of  Hope, 

ness  of  a  scourge^  and  the  coarse-  at  the  close,  with  a  crime  which  cau- 

nesB  of  the  hide  on  which  it  may  be  not  be  characterised  as  either  cai'ual 

inflicted.  Yet  in  art  and  nature  they  or  capital, 

are,  he  may  depend  on't, two  totally  „^        j*  w    j      -^i,,  j      ,  ** 
different  things:    True,  that  Mr  Bui-        ^^P^^  ^,  Wordsworth's  drawl,  Mont- 

wer's  weapon  is  whipped  with  silk,  „    ^®"*®^  •  *^' '         i    r  ^i 

hut  the  stem  or  stapleTs  whalebone ;  ^''  ^"/^^Tf "  ^*'^=  ^'-^^  *^'^  «^'  "^ 
applied  to  the  flank  of  a ''  high*met- 

tted  racer,"  the  generous  steed,  fling-  This  great  crime  does,  indeed,  stand 

ilig  up  his  heels,  neighs  haughtily,  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  peccadil- 

and  then  scours  the  course  in  dis-  loes  stated  in  the  text — the  drawl  of 

dain,  like  Smolensko  or  Priam— but  one  bard,  and  the  roar  of  another, 

on  the  hurdies  of  a  donkey,'ti8  Love's  which,  it  might  be  said  across  the  Irish 

Labour  Lost,  and  the  insensate  brute  Channel,  exnibit  the  enormity  of  the 

obstinately  retains  his  position,  illus-  silence  of  tho  too  tacit  Thomas  iu 

trative  of  the  motto  of  his  tribe,  the  most  glaring  colours. 
^  The  proud  rank  thistle  he  must        From  the  Bard  of  Hope  turn  we 

root  up."  to  the  Bard  of  Memory.   What  saith 

Nicholas  now  looks  about  him  Nicholas  Michell  of  Samuel  Rogers? 

from  Ulc  "  pale  of  our  scliool,"  and  He  makes  him  the  subject  of  an  ori- 

espies  what  he  opines  to  be  a  gang  ginal  moral  reflection  on  Time. 

of  animals  in  no  deeree  connate  to  a  tt^«  .».:f*i-  ♦».««»-.  riu        •„        *  - 
,.        irrij°i.       "         T  How  swiftly  time  8  I  ife«sappinff  waters 

himself — for  he  does  not  possess  In-  ^^^  i     '  ^*    * 

tellect,  the  Faculty  which  perceives  p^^  thouwe'rthomjust  seventy  years  ago.*^ 
relations — a  gang  of  asses.  These  j^  j 
are  the  living  Poets  and  Poetesses.  The  logic  of  this  **  for "  is  neatly 
He  resolves  forthwith  to  have  a  shy  wrapped  up,  and  concealed  ingeui- 
at  tlicm — after  Uie  fashion  of  a  lout  ously  from  the  public  eye.  We  a(l- 
playing  at  lloley-poley,  and  trucu-  mit  the  conclusion — but  cannot  pcr- 
lently  exclaims,  '*  Will  no  one  lash  the  ceive  the  source  from  which  it  flows 
dunces  ?  Tuen,  I  Will  1"  This  is  ia  the  premises.  Adam  was  created 
savage.  At  a  time  when  the  whole  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  appears 
world — Christian  and  Pagan— is  at  a  person  more  in  point  than  Mr  Ro- 
peace  with  the  Dunces  —  outleaps  gers.  In  one  respect,  however,  per- 
old  Nicholas  from  the  ^  pale  of  our  haps  the  worthy  Banker  has  the  ad- 
school,"  and  lays  about  him  right  vantage  over  the  unhappy  Horticul- 
and  left-^not  indeed  like  a  bull  in  a  turist,  as  an  illustration,  or  argument- 
china  shop,  but  like  an  ass  among  urn  ah  hombie,  of  Pollok's  Course  of 
Staffordshire  pottery — and  after  Act  Time.  For  ofhim  Nicholas  says  what 
First  of  the  tragico-comic  farce,  pro-  could  not  be  said  of  our  First  Parent, 
claims,  in  a  bray  tliat  would  have  without  sacrificing  the  principles  of 
dismounted  Balaam,  <*  who  fluttered  the  bill,  that  he  was 
the  Volsces  in  Corioli  ?  I  did  it."  ,,  _  . ,  . ,  u  *  j  ^  «  ^  t 
Nicholas  Michell  is  at  a  loss  what       ^""\7*  '""^  '*^""*'^  ^'""^  ^"  ^'''^' 

to  make  of  Thomas  Campbell.    Yet  ^,    ^°  , .  *^"     ,  *  .     r  -  r 

,         xiiv«i«o  x^«j^M*>«.      *  Q»    dasbiiiff  floods,  or  mountains  fup  from 

WO  acknowledge  that  he  bestows  ^^^    ^         ' 

appropriate,  judicious,   and    finely  BidonmrNcwhgtorCssmoolhlevelgnciu' 
discriminating  praise,  on  Gertrude  ^  ^ 

of  Wyoming.   That  poem,  in  the  opi-  We  are  then  presented  with  a  few 

nioo  of  Nicholas,  displays  <<Warton's  interesting  anecdotes  of  this  elegant 

lore" — ^wliether  Tom's  or  Joe's,  or  poet's  childhood,  which  seems,  how- 

both,  it  is  no  gieat  matter — for  our  ever,  to  have  differed  little  from  that 

f^ritir  means  to  eulogise  Ute  ricii  dis-  of  oriViYiSLr^  ^«c«\sq»  >9i\tf^\A\^  \^:svv 

plar  ofcJasaicaJ  and  an  tit]  M«'u*i(ui  lore  teA  l^i^wftiVN^^  vVN^^^I  \ft  \\«^^^  ^ 
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**  At  times  be  WM  «  lies4flftroD|f  HmI,  Ifi 

flootby 
An4  lored  to  talMi  a  IftwlcMi  truant  trip, 
Waordering  Where  wild  birds  btiUd^  and 

Btreamlets  flash, 
For  whidi  he  felt  ih*  unsparing  mastcr^a 

lash." 

The  **  unsparing  mctster"  must  haV6 
been  **  an  ar<di  and  kindly'*  charac- 
ter. Nicholas  then  tells  us,  in  refet^ 
ence  to  Mr  Rogers,  that  genius  pines, 
like  an  imprisoned  eagle/'  still  turn* 
ing  from  dull  pedsmts  and  their 
books ;"  a  fine  similei  conceived  in 
the  true  spirit  of  my  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  celebrated  sentiment, that  the 
nation  should  not  stand  weeping 
like  a  crocodile,  "  with  its  banos  in 
its  breeches  pockets ;"  and  inade- 
quately imitated  by  a  writer  in  an 
Edinbui^h  newspaper,  giving  an  ac- 
count or  the  unanimity  of  the  Radi- 
cal Meeting  in  our  King's  Park — ^that 
no  Tory  reptile  was  there  to  hiss 
like  a  serpent ''  with  his  hat  held  up 
before  his  face." 

Having  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
and  escaped  "  all  the  disastrous 
chances  which  his  youth  suffered,^' 
the  lad  Samuel 

— "  sought,  erelong,  not  Oxford  toaUs, 
But  an  academy,  where  science,  grace, 
Are  taught  as  well" — 

and  there 

"  He  dived  'mid  Greek  and  Latin,  Euclid 
slighting, 

Then,  lilce  a  priest  to  banquet,  fell  to  wri- 
ting." 

*'  His  ode  was  thunder,  dew  his  Human 
Life, 

Pathetic  Jacqueline  madathee  all  rain." 

We  should  have  th'oiight  rain  more 
natural  after  thunder — but  Mr  Wt- 
chell  ought  not  thus^  to  change  the 
drink  upon  us'* — ^and  we  are  curious 
to  know,  Human  Life  being  dew, 
what  gifted  individual  is  alluded  to 
by  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  accu- 
sative case  "  thee,**  as  being  "  all 
rain.*'    He  must  be  a  wet  Quaker. 

**  Lo  1  Wilson  comes !  the  king  of  Nociial 
jokes, 

Of  late  most  saltless,  tame,  and  melan- 
choly." 

But,  in  spite  of  the  stupidity  of  those 
dullest  of  all  dialogues,  Nicholas 
prays  for  a  long  life  to  the  Profes- 
sor— 

"  Sage   Wilson  \    health  to  thee  \    auA 
length  of  days!" 
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And  fhe  tollable  sattrist  adds, 

'*  Whether  thy  ipse  dixit  damn  or  piffi$M 
My  harmless  rbjmea^  I  still  must  laud 

thy  own. 
And  caJl  thee  right  good-heartdd,  thovgli 

to  me. 
Who  cannot  bite,  thou  shonldst  a  marler 

be." 

Wherefore,  asks  Nicholas, ^Hth  vweet 
,irimplicity,  deea  not  tiiis  gentioDQuai 
*<  bethink  himself  of  Satire  T 

The  most  contemptible  versifier 
of  the  present  day,  according  to 
Nicholas,  is  Sir  Walter  Scott.  *<  De- 
spite his  puny  numbers,"  however, 
Nicholas  ranks  the  bwonet  very 
high  as  a  novelist    As  a  poet» 

"  Why  ?  he's  all  tameness,  sameneas, 
through  and  through. 

From  '  Marmion,*  down  to  watery  Wa- 
terloo." 

•  #  #  *         *         # 

*'  Doth  *  Lady  Lake*  or   Rokeby  this? 

'Tis  clear 
The   first  is   Cape-wine,    and   the   last 

small  beer." 

Now  we  say  that  is  barely  civil. 
Pray,  who  is  Lady  Lake  ? 

Mr  Campbell's  **  greatest  crime' 
is,  that  he  '*  hath  writ  no  more ; 
and  the  chief  enormity  laid,  in  a 
note,  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Walter,  is 
that ''  with  him  a  tree  is  a  tree,  and 
a  river  a  river."  This  appears  to 
be  more  atrocious,  In  the  eyes  of 
old  Nicholas,  than  Peter  BelPs  opi- 
nion about  the  yellow  primrose, 
which  we  have  explainea  in  our 
Flight  First  to  the  Lakes.  The  sole 
apology  we  can  offer  for  Sir  Walter 
at  present,  is  a  conjectural  supposi- 
tion, that  he  believes  a  tree  to  be  a 
tree,  and  a  river  to  be  a  river,  on  the 
same  high  Tonr  principle  that  we, 
Christopher,  believe  a  fool  to  be  a 
fool,  and  a  Cockney  a  Cockney. 

Nicholas  Michell  most  seriously 
and  solemnly  believes  that  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  is  no  poet — His 
**  Wallenstein**  is  a  **  mere  tnmsla- 
tion,'*  Nic  being  doubUess  a  great 
German  scholar-^ and  **  Zapolya*' 
and  "  Remorse*'  are  '<  decided  ndl- 
ures.'*  "  Christabel*'  he  cannot  en- 
dure— "  than  which  was  never  thing 
penned,  not  excepting  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer  and  Tom  Thumb,  more  mon- 
strously absurd.*'    We  beg  that  Ni- 
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Mn,  in  opjposition  even  to  his  autho- 
rity, nommg  monstrousW  absurd  in 
Jack  the  GianMcillerand  TomThumb. 
Let  him  not  suffer  the  feelings  and 
judgment  of  his  innocent  and  there- 
foriB  enlightened  infancy,  to  be  over- 
laid by  the  nightmares  of  his,  alas ! 
BO  longer  immaculate  and  therefore 
obfuscated  manhood.  True,  it  is 
too  much  the  fashion  of  these  super- 
cilious and  sophisticated  times,  to- 
laugh  at  the  orient  day-dreams  of 
the  yet  unbreeched  man-child,  who 
h,  nathless,  the  High  Priest  of  Na- 
ture, and  knows  more  of  her  myste- 
ries than  he  may  do  when  he  be- 
comes Bishop  of  Chichester.  Let 
old  Nic,  then,  become  young  Nic; 
let  him  throw  off  the  man-and-devil, 
and  be  once  more  the  angel-and-child ; 
and  we  offer  to  lay  a  gallon  of  Glen- 
liret  to  a  saucer  of  saloop,  that,  re- 
stored to  his  original  capacities  and 
powers,  his  regenerated  mind  will 
see  the  full  effulgence  of  the  glory  of 
those  two  poems ;  that 

**  A  settled  smile  of  stern  yindietire  joy 
Kindling  one  moment  Nicky's  burning 
cheek," 

will  testify  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  reads  the  Tale  of  all  those 
Giants  by  Jack  so  righteously  slain ; 
ftat  a  gush  from 

<<  The  sacred  soarce  of  sympathetic  teatrs^ 

will  bear  witness  to  the  pathos  of  that 
pity  with  which  he  hangs  o'er  that 
other  tale,  alas !  **  too  tender  and  too 
true,"  of  the  unterrified  Thomas, 
who,  by  a  heroic  death,  illustrated 
that  affecting  Scriptural  image/' flesh 
is  grass." 

Nicholas  must  be  the  son  of  an 
Usher — of  the  Gentleman  in  Bldck. 
He  is  for  horsing  all  the  poets.  The 
son  of  the  schoolmaster  waxes  savaffe 
— the  bottom-brusher  breaks  out  In 
his  boy— at  sight  of  an  unlucky  bard 
mounted  for  punishment. 

"  Oh,  Coleridge !  when,  at  school  where 

Aron  flashes, 
Hadat  thoa,  if  bidden  to  rhyme,  scrawl'd 

lines  so  bad, 
ThT  master  would  have  given  thee  fifty 


Deeming  sach  might  beat  brains  into  the 

Uul; 
And  now  a  man,  such  jargon  canst  thou 

write  ? 
And  boast  it  too  ?  T//e  rod  shall  slay  fhet 

gutter 


Inhuman  monster  f  a»d  to  dare  ta  use 
such  threats  on  the  eve  of  ^e  pass* 
ing  of  the  Reform  Bill !  Does  Nicho- 
las Caligula  Nero  Domitiffid  Mieheil 
imagine  that  the  Mob  w31  |>ermit  the 
M«rch  of  Intellect  to  be  accelerated 
by  such  sangninary  ^  means  and  apN 
pliances  to  boot"  as  tbese-^aaeana 
that  make  the  flesh  of  the  leanest 
shudder,  and  the  sinews  of  the 
strongest  crawl  like  spiders  on  tiieir 
bones,  while  he,  the  Epitome  of  the 
Four  most  diabolical  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars,  murmurs  his  murderous  sug- 
gestions in  a  lisping  whisper,  as  s<m 
as  if  he  were  solidting  an  assigna- 
tion with  the  Hebe  of  some  suburban 
tea-garden,  to  have  surrendered  to 
his  virffin  embrace  those  beauties 
which  have  been  bandied  about^  fev 
time  immemorial,  from  Hyde  Park 
Comer  to  St  Paul's  ? 

<<  And  this  is  Christabel/  Oh  !  shame !  oh ! 

shame ! 
The  Mariner  is  worse,  if  sach  can  be ; 
Which,  certee>  bedlamites  mi|;fat  blush  to 

claim: 
Where  vessels  sail  without  or  wind  or  sea. 
Birds  to  be  slain,  track  barks  through 

thin  and  thick. 
And  slimy  things  with  legs — Pm  choked 

^Tmsick/r 

To  prevent  Nicholas  from  being 
choked,  the  best  recipe  is  also  the 
readiest — let  the  person  next  him 

five  him  a  vigorous  thump  on  the 
ack  between  the  shoulders,  till  the 
dust  flies  from  his  bottle-green^  and 
tih^  bit  of  poetry  he  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  bolt,  out  of  his  orifice  will  jump 
like  bacon.  But  what  shall  we  do 
for  the  poor  fellow,  seeing  he  is  so 
sick?  An  emetic  or  a  purge— or 
both?  Both.  Which  first?  Emetic- 
What  ?  Ipecaeuaaha.  And  what  then  ? 
Calomel — ^in  much  a  dose  as  might 
pass  current  in  the  United  States. 
How  do  you  feel  now,  Nicholas  ? 
Any  easier  ?  Why,  you  look  as  lank 
as  a  greyhoimd;  you  who  within 
the6e  ten  mintftes  Were  as  dumpy  as 
a  pug. 

Cross-bred  curs,  it  is  well  known 
to  dog-fanciers,  take  causeless  dislike 
to  particular  persons,  whom  they 
never  see  without  shewing  their 
teeth,  and  whom,  but  for  fear,  they 
would  bite.  It  is  uniformly  the  most 
placid  and  pleasing  persons,  at  whom 
the  misbegotten  miscreants  from 
Hockley  \tl  l\i^  '^'kA^  ««A  ^^c'i^sKsw^ 
make  tue  moxuV^A^  ^«^  xs^tl^w^n"^^^ 
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cro«Gh  ontiielrbellieibefore  the  feet, 
and  lay  their  muxsles  on  the  kneea 
ofecamps.  Nov,  without  meaning  to 
apply  pononally  this  stroag  iUustrap 
tlon  to  Nicholas*  we  may  remarlc,  that 
there  exists  not  a  more  inoffensive 
man  than  the  author  of  Christahel; 
that  it  Imw  been  found  so  difficult  to 
dislike  him,  that  the  most  malignant 
out  of  pure  spite  have  given  u^  the 
attempt;  and  therefore  the  enigma 
we  propose  for  solution  in  the  next 
number  of  tiie  Halfpenny  Magasslne 
18,  *<  Why  delighteth  Nicholas  Michell 
to  insult  S.  T.  Coleridffe  ?"  That  he 
has  a  diseased  and  depraved  plea- 
sure in  doing  so,  is  manifest  not  only 
by  the  diufusting  doggerel  which  he 
has  drivel&d  above,  but  by  the  inso- 
lent saliva  which  he  slavers  below— 

"  Art  thou  the  hard  whose  hrows  the 

laurel  wear? 
When  ahatt  a  cap  and  heUs  he  mounted 

there?" 

Now,  we  inform  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  Penny  Magazine,  who 
will  be  inundating  that  prosperous 
periodical  with  their  solutions,  that 
they  must  not  expect  to  gain  the 
prize  by  any  such  vague  generalities 
as  the  following — that  '*  gentle  dul- 
iiess  ever  loves  a  joke;"  that  stupi- 
dity is  spiteful;  that  the  obscure 
**  choke  and  sicken"  with  envy  of 
the  illustrious,  beyond  the  cleansing 
power  of  bastinado,  ipecacuanha,  and 
calomel ;  or  that  Nicholas  is  a  ninny. 
They  must  favour  us  with  some- 
thing more  recherche — else  we  shaJl 
have  no  credit  in  our  charade. 

But— 

"  He  comes!  lo!  Wordsworth  comes! 
back,  sons  of  men  i" 

Nicholas  seems  to  have  a  sad  pre- 
sentiment of  Peter  Bell  and  his  cud- 
gel. 

''  Hark !  from  his  manly  breast  that  loud 
alas! 

As  '  east  and  west*  brayi  Pcter^s  cudgel- 
led ass." 

Wliy,  Peter's  cudgelled  ass  has  as 
good  a  right,  perhaps  not  so  strong  a 
reason,  to  bray  as  Christopher's  cud- 
gelled ass,  and  who  he  may  be,  we 
leave  the  reader  to  conjecture. 

'^  Yes,  rear  an  arch  of  triumph  to  the 

First  let  great  Wordsworth,  ih«n  tU« 
-/W/«r  IW5S  • 


Like  Qubc<»t%  SsaohOk  thay*ra.«n  hfgh. 

emprise,  ..     ■  -i 

Although,  ah  me!  thsy  Uuk^b«^staq^ 

and aae***  ■...:'.  . 

And  Nicholas  has  kindly  iirovide4 
them  with  the  latter  animaL  \  Qeia.^ 
no  longer  a  deficits  the  ^^Tagraat 
Merchaat^"  had  he  not  sent  his  paw 
a-packing,  mighty  on. rising  a  liilv 
have  rested  himself^.  \^y.  layiiig  the, 
load  on  Nicholas,  who  wwald^va.. 
considered  himself  richly  rewarded-; 
by  an  additional  dockien. . 

"  O  Wordsworth!  was  it  not  at  full  sf 

moon 
Thou  framedst  thy  system,  frantic  every 

part? 
Think'st  thou  that  prose  is  poetry,  as 

soon 
As  rhymed  by  ear,  and  mctred  out  by 

art? 
That  bright  imaginings,  and  thought  pro- 
found, 
Are  plants  that  flourish  most  in  barren' 

ground? 
But  worse,  immortal  Bard  !  dh,  worse 

than  all. 
Thy  dulness  and  obscurity  we  deem ; 
For  if  the  senses  brave   sleep's   leaden 

thrall. 
The  spirit  wanders  in  a  wilderlng  dream  : 
We  read,  we  ponder,  pause,  peruse agaitl» ' 
'Tis  too  sublime  for  us,  the  sons  of  men  !* 

The  penultimate  line  of  this  extract 
is  exceeding]  y  picturesque.  We  see 
Nicholas  striving  to  escape  sleep. 
*'  His  senses  brave  sleep's  leaden 
thrall ;"  but  still  his  face  has  that  ab- 
surd expression  that  Morpheus,  even 
when  kept  at  some  distance,  con- 
trives to  impart  to  the  features  of 
the  yawner,  oy  squirting  over  them 
a  preparation  of  poppies.  His  eyes 
are  oysters.  The  nies  midce  their 
exits  and  thek  entrances,  without 
his  mouth  being  aware  of  their  Say-* 
ings  and  Doingis.  He  reads  tlie  pas- 
sage for  the  tenth  time— <;ompre- 
hending  at  each  perusal  but  a  tithe 
of  the  meaning  that  appeared  to  ap- 
pertain to  its  predecessor,  so  that  he 
at  last  masters  but  the  hundredtli 
part  of  that  of  which  at  first  he  had 
no  idea ; — he  ponders,  he  perpends, 
he  is  observed  to  shake  his  head, 
and  with  hesitating  hand  slightly  to 
raise  his  Caxon,  to  let  the  air  circu- 
late round  **  the  dome  of  thought, 
the  palace  of  the  soul ;"— -he  pauses, 
and  looks  around  the  room  with  a 
countenance  from  which  the  most 
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doBce  merely  circunwtantitl,  been  cipated   aainaalcula   would  escape 

Nentenced  to  transportation,  or  at  from  justice, 

least  baiddiment,  for  life;— in  the  We  begin  to  have  a  feeling  that  we 

midst  of  all  this  woe-begone  appeal  have  been  too  conUAnelious  on  Mr 

tO;1iie  pity  of  an  unspapalimzing  Nicholas,  and  cauiot1>ehi^P7  at  the 

world,  nofldng  will  sansfy  the  un-  thou^tofpartingcompanywithhim; 

eotuclonable  filiot,  but  to  '*  peruse  till  we  have  made  Hheamewk  hot^ 

$fffin$^  and,  finally,  finding  tnat  the  ourable.    It  is  our  belief  tiiat  there 

caae  is  hopeless,  he  sinks  back  on  is  little  or  no  harm  in  him,  and  that 

the  Free  and  Easy  chair  which  had  he  might  be  made,  by  a  judicious  and 

been  vacated  an  hour  ago  by  the  strict  regimen  c^  chastisement,  in 

nreaident  of  the  Dirty  Smrt,  and,  as  some  of  the  hiferior  departments,  not 

if  spying  for  spiders  In  a  comer  of  of  literary,  but  of  manual  labour,  a 

the  ceilings  emita  out  of  a  puckered-  not  altogether  useless  member  of  the 

up  mourn,  whose  pomposity  sur-  community.    We  fear  his  tidents  are 

paaaes  that  of  his  paternal  peda-  not  quick  enough  to  qualify  him  for 

gogue,  a  tailor.    No— he  could  never  be  a 

ff,T>                            TT          o  Place.     Nor  is  his  eyesight  suffi- 

of  those  two  occupations  which  Adam 

But  uothing  else  will  satisfy  the    Smith  mentions  in  illustration  of  the 

inexorable  mcbolas  than  to  hang    wonderful  effects  of  the  division  of 

Wordsworth.    He  confesses,  that        labour— we  mean,  sharpening  the 

,  ^  points,  or  rounding  the  heads,  of 

"  Beauties,  like  flowerets  scattered  o'er    pfng,     w©  must  find  for  him  some 

the  wild,  broader  employment,  of  which  the 

Th  Excuraum  grace,  nor  is  thy  Daddon  ^^j^  reauires  no  nicety  of  touch, 

'  and  may  DO  slobbered  over,  in  a  ge- 

and  we  were  not  without  hopes  that  neral  way,  to  the  satisfaction  of  we 

he  was  about  to  propose  getting  a  industrious  capitalist  What  does  he 

medal  struck  in  honour  of  we  Bard;  think  of  that  nandicraft  devoted  to 

when  to  our  dismay,  and,  we  must  the  affixation,  on  the  walls  of  tho- 

add,  our  indignation,  he  thus  de-  roughfares,  of  advertisements  and  an- 

notmces  doom  on  the  ^  sole  king  of  nouncements,  at  once  useful  and  or- 

rdcky  Cumberland" —  namental,of  political  or  philosophical 

•'  But  these  will  not  alone  for  comtless  intelligence  to  the  lieges  inhabiting 

crimes,  towns  and  cities,  and  suffennff  under 

So  suffer  o^  die  gaUows  of  my  rhymes."  an  unappeasable  hungered  tWrst 

'  for  News— News— News ?  Yes!  Ni- 
What !  has  the  author  of  the  Lyrical  cholas  must  be  a  BiLL-SricKaa ! 
Ballads,  Mr  Wordsworth,  been  con-  But  he  must  not  expect  to  retain 
victed  of  robbery,  arson,  and  mur-  the  situation  which  we  have  in  our 
der  ?  Yet  there  will  be  some  difl5i->  eye  for  him,  and  which,  in  the  event 
culty^in  carrying  the  sentence  into  of  a  dissolution  on  the  passine  of 
execution*  Formeg^owsof  Bfr  Mi-  some  Reform  Bill  or  other,  will  be 
diell's  rhynaes  consists  of  a  numtMBir  a  ipost  lucrative  one,  unless  he  for- 
of  bare  poles  of  unequal  lengths,  tiiat  swear  Satire,  and  let  Poetry  j^o  to  the 
have.shot  up  without  sap;  and  could  pot  He  must  adhere  to  his  batter. 
we  even  suppose  them  formed  into  lliere  is  a  fine  opening  now  in  Edin- 
something  uke  a  scaffold  and  a  gib-  burgh  in  that  department  for  an  ac- 
hat^ the  crazy  concern  would  not  tive  young  man;  and  thoiu^h  hereto- 
BUpport  the  weight  of  a  personable  fore,  perhaps,  the  habits  of  Nicholas 
femn  like  Bfr  Wordsworth,  till  he  had  may  have  been  rather  too  sedentary, 
&dshed  the  prayers  appointed  for  Ida  constitution,  on  the  other  hand, 
tibat  morning's  service ;  and  then,  of  has  not  been  impaired  by  his  having 
the  manv  hundred  lines  of  this  sati-  been,  Hike  many  less  fortunate  but 
rist's  spinninflN  the  strongest  would  equally  meritorious  lads,  appren- 
not  sustain  a  fly.  So  feeble  are  they,  ticed  to  the  trade  before  his  sinews 
that  a  midge  would  so  stretch  even  were  strung  and  his  joints  knit ;  and 
a  picked  line,  that  if  suspended  by  it  as  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  a 
for  a  moment,  his  feet  would  be  few  weeka*  ^  tra&o&i^L  qvl  ^^  i^^? 
toucblDg  the  ground,  and  the  eman-    there  cannoX  \^  ii!kv&  vkmX  ^ssvs^sX  ^z^ 
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the  world  that  he  woiild  prove  him- 
self an  accomplished — a  consummate 
master. 

But  should  he  in  the  pride  of  ^- 
nius  refuse  the  appointment,  let  him 
at  least  accept  our  advice.  We'are  in 
the  dark  as  to  his  present  profession, 
and  should  mippose  from  the  symp- 
toms tiiat  he  has  none  at  all.  Now 
idleness  is  the  fruitful  mother  of 
vice  and  folly ;  and  we  heseech  Ni- 
cholas to  turn  to  an  honest  calling, 
and  think  no  more  of  the  Living 
Foets,  or  of  the  Living  Poetesses. 
Those  Ladies  of  the  Lay  are  a  peril- 
ous people ;  and  the  mildest  of  them 
all  more  than  a  match  for  old — a 
fortiori,  for  young  Nic  He  must 
positively  disc^mtinue  his  addresses 
to  the  Muses,  if  he  indulges  the  fond 
hope  of  continuing  to  wear  a  coat  de- 
cently roughish  in  the  nap.  The  most 
forlorn  sight  on  the  hopeless  earth 
seems  to  us,  in  our  melancholy  moods, 
to  be  the  nether  integuments  of  a 
•mall  critical  versifier  without  any 
brains.  Much  shabby-genteel  wretch- 
edness, no  doubt,  often  accompanies 
a  life  of  petty  prose ;  but  still  there 
seems  somethmg  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  picture.  That  something 
IS  the  ''  accomplishment  of  verse. 
That  is  felt  to  lend  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  feebleness ;  and  as  Tho- 
mas the  Rhymer  totters  by,  we  hear 
the  supplicating  shadow  say, 

**  For  I  am  poor  and  miserably  old  !'* 

But  independently  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, Nicholas  should  cease  to 
be  satirical,  simply  because  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  silliest  sumph  being 
so,  that  has,  during  the  present  cen^ 
tury,  taken  his  station  among  the 
scribblers.  We  can  charge  our  me- 
mory with  nothinff  approximating 
him  in  that  way ;  there  is  a  sillinesB 
within  a  silliness  in  much  he  w^tes, 
that  has  sometimes  almost  persuade 
us  that  we  have  been  iseeing  triple ; 
we  have  been  tempted  to  say  **  there 
is  a  depth  of  shallowness  here  which 
we  cannot  fathom  j"  "  how  pro- 
foundly superficial !"  **  In  all  tbrs 
creeping  and  crawling  there  is  some- 
thing sublime  r*  Unquestionably  so 
—our  author  is  a  man  of  distinction ; 
without  reluctance,  we  announce  Mr 
Nicholas  Michell--the  Weakest  Man 
of  the  Aflfe. 

We  shall  suppose  him  tolerably 


well-off  in  the  world,  with  two  meals 
per  diem,  and  in  his  wardrobe  a 
change  of  raiment.  In  such  easy  cir- 
cumstances, why  satirical?  Grati- 
tude should  make  him  in  love  with 
the  ^  great  globe,  and  all  which  it 
inherits.*'  If  ne  must  write,  then,  let 
him  dribble  Thanksgiving  Odes.  One 
so  sleek  must  not  be  so  satirical. 
Why  run  about  with  his  plumage 
all  ruffled  like  a  peevish  Friesland 
capon,  always  complaining  of  some- 
thmg or  otiier,  as  it  no  cinders  were 
to  hu  mind,  when  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  play  the  part  for  which  the 
ornithologist  sees  he  is  designed,  that, 
namely,  of  the  bantam  about  his 
own  doors,  with  the  feathers  down 
to  his  heels,  and  indeed  far  beyond, 
lying  in  the  natural  way;  his  own 
little  dunghill  undisturbed  by  any 
alien  crow«  and  his  own  ^'  shrill 
clarion"  heard  through  several  closes 
all  leading  into  a  common  centre^ 
the  Court  where  Dandy,  not  unat- 
tended by  dames  and  damsels^  en- 
joys his  hereditary  reign  ? 

We  cannot,  as  our  readers  will  see, 
help  having  a  *  kindly"  as  well  as 
an  **  arch"  feeling  towards  Nicholas. 
And  we  cannot  bid  him  good-by  with- 
out requesting  his  attention  to  the 
following  short  statement.  Words- 
worth, G)lerldge,  Southey,  Scott,  of 
whom,  in  their  character  of  po^ts,  he 
writes  with  supercilious  scorn,  are 
men  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect 
and  imagination.  He  is  of  the  lowest 
—or  father  he  belongs  to  no  order. 
His  height  is  three  inches  and  a  half 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  first 
sight  of  such  a  pigmy  doing  the  su" 
percilious,  that  is,  drawing  up  its 
eyebrows  into  a  curve,  innating  its 
nostrils,  and  curling  its  lip,  is  merely 
ludicrous;  the  second  rather  Irritates; 
the  third,  in  spite  of  the  smallnesB,get8 
disgusting — and  we  think  of  an  ear- 
wig. We  have  seen  some  impudent 
stir  lately  in  quarters  where  the 
Cockneys  were  wont  to  he  mum  as 
mice.  The  vermin  had  better  be 
quiet ;  and  now  that  they  have  taken 
sweet  counsel  together,  retreat  in 
time  to  their  holes.  Should  a  certain 
Red  Rover  of  a  Grimalkin,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  leap  out  upon  them, 
what  a  topsy-turvy  of  tails  and  whisk- 
ers !  We  should  like  to  see  an  Archi- 
bald Bell-the-Cat  arising  among  the 
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SALTANDY  ON  THB  LATE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.* 


EvBR  Bincjd  the  late  FVench  Revo- 
lution broke  out^  and  at  a  time  when 
it  carried  with  it  the  wishes,  and 
deluded  the  judgment,  of  a  large 
and  respectable  portion  of  the  Bri- 
tish public,  we  nave  never  ceased 
to  combat  the  then  prevailing  opi- 
idon  on  the  sulgect.  We  asserted 
from  the  very  outset  that  it  was  cal- 
culated to  do  incredible  mischief  to 
the  cause  fsi  real  freedom ;  that  it 
would  throw  back  for  a  very  long 
period  the  march  of  tranquil  liberty ; 
that  it  restored  at  once  the  rule  of 
the  strongest;  and,  breaking  down 
the  superiority  of  intellect  and 
knowleage  by  the  mere  force  of 
numbers,  would  inevitably  and  ra- 
pidly lead,  through  a  bitter  period  of 
suffering,  to  the  despotism  of  the 
sword. 

We  founded  our  opinion  upon  the 
obvious  facts,  that  the  Revolution 
was  effected  by  the  populace  of  Pa* 
ris,  by  the  treachery  of  the  armv,  and 
the  force  of  the  barricades,  without 
any  appeal  to  the  judgment  or  wishes 
of  the  remainder  of  J^rance ;  that  a 
constitution  was  framed,  a  King 
chosen,  and  a  government  establish- 
ed at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  by  a  junto 
of  enthusiastic  heads,  without  either 
deliberation,  time,  or  foresight ;  that 
this  new  constitution  was  announced 
to  the  provinces  by  ^e  telegraph,  be- 
fore they  were  even  aware  that  a  civil 
war  had  broken  out;  that  the  Citizen 
Kinff  was  thus  not  elected  by  France, 
but  imposed  upon  its  inhabitants  by 
the  moD  of  Paris ;  that  this  convul«> 
sion  prostrated  iJie  few  remaining 
buiwuks  of  order  and  liberty  whicE 
tfaeprior  revoludon  had  left  standings 
ana  nothing  reniained  to  oppose  the 
mtnih  of  revolution,  and  the  devour- 
ing spirit  of  Jacobinism,  but  the  force 
of  military  despotism.  That  in  this 
Way  -no  chance  existed  of  liberty  be- 
ing ultimately  established  in  France, 
because  that  inestimable  blessing 
diepended  on  the  fusion  of  all  the 
interests  of  society  in  the  fabric  of 
government  and  the  prevention  of 
the  encroachments  of  each  class  by 


tiie  influence  of  the  others ;  and  such 
mutual  balancing  was  impossible  in 
a  country  where  the  whole  middling 
ranks  were  destroyed,  and  nothing 
remained  but  tumultuous  masses  m 
mankind  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
indignant  soldiery  on  the  oUier.  We 
maintained  that  the  convulsion  at 
Paris  was  a  deplorable  catastrophe 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  all  other 
countries ;  tiiat  by  precipitating  the 
democratic  party  every  where  into 
revolutionary  measures  or  revolu- 
tionary excesses,  it  would  inevitably 
rouse  the  conservative  interests  to 
defend  themselves;  that  in  the 
struggle,  real  liberty  would  be  equal- 
ly endangered  by  the  fury  of  its  in- 
sane friends  and  the  hostility  of  its 
aroused  enemies ;  and  that  the  tran- 
quil spread  of  freedom,  which  had 
been  so  conspicuous  since  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  would  be  exchanged 
for  the  rude  conflicts  of  military 
power  with  popular  ambition. 

Few,  we  believe,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  our  readers,  tully  went 
along  vnth  these  views  when  they 
were  first  brought  forward;  but 
how  completely  have  subsequent 
events  demonstrated  their  justice; 
and  how  entirely  has  the  public 
mind  in  both  countries  changed  as 
to  the  character  of  this  convulsion 
since  it  took  place  I  Freedom  has 
been  unknown  in  France  since  the 
days  of  the  Barricades ;  between  the 
dread  of  popular  excess  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  force  of  military  power 
on  tiiie  other,  the  independence 
of  the  citizen  haa  been  completely 
overthrown;  Paris  has  been  periodi- 
cally the  scene  of  confusion,  riot, 
and  anarchy ;  the  revolt  of  Lyons 
has  only  been  extinguished  by  Mar- 
shal Soult  at  the  head  of  as  large  an 
army  as  fought  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  Toulouse,  and  at  as  great 
an  expense  of  human  life  as  the  re- 
volt or  the  Barricades;  the  army,  in- 
creased from  200,000  to  600,000  men, 
has  been  found  barely  adequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  tran* 
quilHty;  40,000    men,   incessantly 
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ie4  mmd  Ihe  capital,  have,  al-  Pkillppe,  andf ,  tbe  tetin^uftbg  WA- 

eterf  BMMUh,  answered   the  ters  oP  this  country ;  those  Wbo^ 

criaa  of  ine  people  for  bread  Vf  trayed  the  interests  of  their  cennferjf 

dMffgeaof  cavalry^aod  all  the  aeve-  in  the  pursuit  of  ^emocradc  sop- 

i4tf  <if  nilitarf  eieeHlion;  the  an-  pari;  who  difimembered  the  doim- 

ttttalespeaditarehasiBcraaaed  from  nions  of  a  ledthfiil  ally^  and  drore 

hAOfiOOfi^  to  UeOfiOOfifXki  fiftf  himhackattheiauinimnuNith^^hei 

nffliMHf  aterHoff  of  debt  baa  been  mi  the  poin^  ofrmining  bU  ova 

Ipeurred  in  eighteen  moaths;  not*  capital f  who auCTiaimffM the bankr 

withstanding  a  great  increase  of  ef  MflelboKOiidi  aftd  WeUiwtmi«  and 

taxation,  the  revenue  baa  deoUned  a  tbraar  ep«i  tKe  galea  of  ^rope  to 

fourth  in  Ha  amount,  widi  the  «bI-  repiWican  anabilion  afitar  tb^  had 

^ersalsufferingof  the  people;  and «  bees  doaed  hj  firilMli   bereana? 

pestilenttal   dnorder   MHowine  as  Who  are  aaawendila  to  <3od  a«d 

usual  in  the  train  of  human  tiotenee  bmoi  for  the  pioaet  diatiacftad  stale 

and  misery,  has  fastened  with  unerr-  of  the  Brtti^  Boiplre  ?    Wbo  bate 

ing  certahity  on  the  wasted  scene  suspend^  its  indnatiy,  and  afaabao 

or  political  agitation,  and  swept  Off  its  credit,  and witiiered  Its  reaanrcat? 

twice  aa  many  men  in  a  few  weeks  Who  have  spread  bIttanwoaaHd  db- 

in  Parisalone,a8  fell  under  the  Rus-  trust  through  Ita  immeiise  pepda- 

dan  cannon  on  the  field  of  Borodino,  tion,  and  filted  itspOor  with  exnecCi* 

Externally,  have  the  effects  of  the  tions  Uiat  can  never  be  reafisad^  and 

Hireejrioriooa  days  been  less  deplo-  ita  rich  with  terrors  thait  can  never 

lable  ?  Let  Poland  answer ;  let  Bel-  be  allay^  ?    Vfho  have  ttrown  the 

giuM  anawer ;  let  the  Briti^  Em-  torch  of  discord  into  the  bosom  of 

pire  anawer.     MTho  precipitated  a  an  united  people ;  and  hahimaKed 

§alkntnatioAonagi^ticfoe;and  the  lower  orders  to  license  and  ia- 

fouaed  their  hot  blood  by  the  pro-  flated  ihem  wi^  arrpguce,  and  sub- 

stoea  of  aympatby  andsunpoi^and  jugated  thoo^t  and  wisdom  bj  ^ 

atirred  up  by  tbeir  eniaaaciea  the  foroe  of  numbera,    and     arra^ 

rervolortloMry  spirit  ki  the  walls  of  agakat  the  oaaaantrated  education 

WarsawF  wbokanawerabletoGod  and  weakh  of  the  nation  the  massesof 

acttd  man  for  having  oooaalened  ka  kaignonmtand  deluded  inhabitants? 

fatal  revolt,  and  buoyed  ita  efaiefa  up  Tbeiefonoaia^  Mhafetara;  therevo* 


Wi^  hopes  of  assistance,  and  atbau-  lutkmary  pvaaa  of  England ;  those 

lated  them  to  refuse  all  ofiers  of  ao-  who  asoaaoed  to  power  amidst  the 

commodation,  and  delivered  them  tran8{MMrta  of  the  Barricadea;  who 

up,  unaided,  unbefriend^  to  an  in-  inccusantly  agltatad  the  people  to 

furiated   conqueror?    The  revolur  uphold  their  ndliag  ndnniiiattaiioB, 

tionary  leaders;  -the  revolutionary  and  have  incurved  the  laatiag  eze- 

press  of  France  and  England;  the  cntdonof  mankind, by strtvlng.aoar- 

Svemment  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  raiythamimbera  of  ti^  nation  agi^ast 

I  reforming  Uinisters  of  England;  its  kitelliccnoe^  and  auMugaie  the 

those,  who,  Imowin^  that  they  could  pawtra  of  the  nndaostaadliig  hf  die 

veader  thein  no  assistance,  allowed  nirr  of  die  pamfoaa. 

thrir  joumala,  uncontradicted,  to  ati-  To  denumstvate  that  tbeae  atate- 

■mlata  them  to  resistance,  and  de-  sienti  aae  not  overcimiged  aa  to  die 

lode  them  to  the  last  with  the  hoipeB  peaaent  condition  o£  mace^  and  die 

«f  foreign  intervention*   Who  is  an-  pfaedcal  oonaequaaoe  of  the  Revo- 

awerable  to  God  and  man  for.  the  kthm  of  die  Barricadae»  we  sul^iNn 

Belgian  revolt  ?  Who  baa  api«ad  fa-  the  fidkowintf  ezlMct  £rom  an  able 

mine  and   deaolatiott   through  its  and  iad^penotntiBfianniag  journal  : 

!^l2!l!?2rS!*'15!:^^  "iragovemmenU«tob6J«dgedtfby 

Tl!l57Jirr.*.S?^'*^  ™*"*®  ^«  condition  of  the  people,  m  a  ti^  b/ 

Bimomn  of  tte  wwertj  and  sownjon  ,4^  ^^^^   ^  p^wnt  govmiMrt  of 

the  theatre  of  British  Glory  ^se  ^tt^cti  nraec  be  deemed  to  bgiumMiiy 

poisoned  teeth,  which  tMft  spring  dtrflcient  in  those  ^asfilies  of  itetMnan. 

up  in  armed  battftlimis,  and  agMn  in-  iditp  wMchtfe^Aloelrtei  to  fwpifOMtb- 

^*^S  Europe  in  the  whh-lwind  of  He  eonlideace ottdmhoa  people 

'var  9  The  revohitkmaiy headers ;  the  f*r  pMit  ai$e<mtent,  muer^ 

^olutionary  press  of  T^isnce  and  andbhMai,  tera  tem  ths  ■. 

Inland ;  the  government  of  Louis  cbwnicteriftic^  of  On  away.    If  tbo  mSnit. 
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try  of'Louw  Philippe  were  positively  da-  "  The  restoration,"  says  he,  ''  bore  in 

Tilled  tfo  Ae  interests  of  the  ex-royal  fami-  its  bosom  an  enemy,  from  whose  attadui 

J^9.tbejco«ld  not  take  more  effective  steps  France    required    incessant    protection* 

than  the^  have  hitherto  done  to  make  the  That  enemy  was  the  counter  revolationary 

Tlces  of  that  family  be  forgotten,  and  to  spirit ;  in  other  words,  the  pasaion  to  de« 

reinforce  the  ranks  of  the  party  which  duee  without  reserve  all  its  consequeoces 

labours  incessantly  for  their  recall.  from  the  principle   of  legitimacy  ;   th^ 

**  With  short  Intervals  of  repose,  Paris  desire  to  overturn,  for  the  sak<$  of  the  an- 

has  been  a  scene  of  emeutes  and  disturb-  oient  interests,  the  political  system  esta^ 

atloes  which  would  disgrace  a  semi-dvi-  blished  by  the  revolution,  and  consecrated 

Ibeed  country,  and  to  this  sort  of  inter-  by  the  chiarter  and  a  thousand  oaths.    It 

mittent  turbulence  it  has  been  doomed  was  the  cancer  which  consumed  it ;  the 

ever  stMoe  Zjouis  PhiHppe  ascended  the  danger  was  pointed  out  for  fifteen  years^ 

tkreme,  but  more  especially  since  Casimir  and  at  length  it  devoured  it. 

•Ptrier  was  intrusted  with  the  reins  of  "  The  revolution  of  July  also  bore  in 

rssyonaible  government.     It  is  a  melan-  its  entrails  another  curse :  this  was  the 

eholy  fact  that,  under  the  revolutionized  revolutionary  sphrit,    evoked   from    the 

govtrameot  of  France,  more  blood  has  bloodychaosof  our  first  revolution,  by  the 

been  alMd  in  conflicts  between  the  people  sound  of  the  rapid  victory  of  the  people 

■  and  the  military,  than  during  the  15  years  over  the  royalty.     That  fatal  spirit  has 

•f  tka  restoration,  if  we  except  the  three  weighed  upon   the  destinies  of  Francsy 

days  of  resistance  to  the  ordinances  in  since  the  revolution  of  1830,  like  its  evil 

Paria^  which  ended  in  the  dethronement  genius.     I  write  to  illustrate  its  effects ; 

•f  Charles  the  Tenth.  and  I  feel  I  should  ill  accomplish  my  task 

**  Yet  we  do  not  know  if  we  ought  to  if  I  did  not  at  the  same  time  comlmt  its 

except  the  carnage  of  those  three  days,  for  doctrines. 

we  recollect  having  seen  a  communication  ''  The    counter    revolution    was    no 

firom  Lyons,  soon  after  the  commotions  ways   formidable,    but    in    consequence 

in  that  city,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  of  the  inevitable  understanding  which 

Ipreater  number  of  persons,  both  citizens  existed  between  its  supporters  and  the 

And  soldiers,  fell  in  the  conflict  betwec^u  crown,  who,   although  it  long  refused 

the  wdrkmen|and  the  military,  than  were  them  its  arms^  often  lent  them  its  shield, 

dain  during  the  memorable  three  days  of  The  revolutionary  spirit  has  also  a  power- 

FeU^s.     Let  OS  add  to  this  the  slaughter  ful  ally,  which  communicates  to  it  force 

at  Grenoble,  where  the  people  were  again  from  its  inherent  energy.  This  ally  is  the 

Tietorioas,  and  the  sabrings  and  shootings  democracy  which  now  reigns  as  a  despot 

'  wbich  have  taken  place  in  minor  conflicts  over  France ;  that  is,  without  moderation^ 

fai  stwral  towns  and  departments,  and  it  without  wisdom,  without  perceiving  that 

Will  be  found  that  the  present  government  it  reigns  only  for  the  behoof  of  the  spirit 

mafaitains  its  power  at  a  greater  cost  of  of  disorder — ^that  terrible  ally  which  causes 

Apmah  blood  than  that  which  it  has  su-  it  to  encrease  its  own  power,  and  will  ter- 

perseded." — Morning  HerakU  minate  by  destroying  it.     It  is  time  to 

We  have  long  and  anxiously  look-  »P«a*^  ^  t^«  o***  »"^  *^®  ®^®'  *  ^'^ 

ed  for  some  publication  from  a  man  language  ;  to  recall  to  both  principles  as 

of  character  and  literary  celebrity  J^^  as  the  world,  which  have  ncrrer  yet 

*f  the  liberal  party  in  France,  which  ^J"  ^'P  *Jf ^  ^^**^  .'"r".,  I  ^  ?  ^"!: 

might  throw  the  same  light  on  the  *'»"^  which  successively  disappear  from 

■to""  *"*''"'  ■"«  i^\\   °      ^  M*o  ^   midst  of  us,  stifled  under  the  instract 

consequences  of  ite  late  revoluUon  ^^          ^^^,^    ^^        .       ^^^^^ 

as  the  work  of  M.-Dumont  has  done  ^^^  concessions,  and^ubversWe  taws, 

on  Ae  proceedings  of  the  Consti-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^y,  ^  j^,^^  ^^  no 

tuent  Assembly.     Such  a  work  is  ^^^  ^„^  j,  ^^^  required  to  unfold 

now  before  us^  from  the  able  and  ^,,^  ^^^  principles ;  and  yet  all  the 

eloquent  pen  of   M.  halvandy,  to  objects  of  the  social  union,  tiie  bare  ^o- 

whose  striking  history  of  Poland,  we  g^^^  of  nations,  the  dignity  of  the  human 

have  in  a  recent  number  remiested  race,  the  cause  of  freedom  itself,  is  at  stake. 

itkB  attention  of  our  readers.  He  has  That  liberty  Is  to  be  seen  engraveu  at  the 

always  been  a  liberal,  opposed  in  the  gate  of  all  our  cities,  emblazoned  on  all 

Chamber  of  Peputies  all  tbearbitrary  our  monuments,  floating  on  all  our  stand- 

aeto  of  the  late  government^  and  is  ards ;  but,  alas !  It  will  float  there  in  vain 

a  decided  defender  of  the  revolution  if  the  air  whldi  we  breathe  is  charged 

of  Jvly.    From  such  a  character  the  with  anarchy,  as  with  a  mortal  contagion, 

teadmony  borne  to  its  practical  ef-  and  if  that  scourge  marks  daily  with  its 

fectg  h  of  the  hlg^st  mue.  >>^««k  iw»^  ww^  ^^  wa  \fisa^TS^:^>  ^'^  ^^ 
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laws,  of  our  powers,  while  ii  U  incessant-  edge   of  the    same    |>recipice«.       Every 

ly  advancing  to  the  destrucUua  of  society  where  the  spirit  of  the  1791  will  bear  the 

itself."  same  fruits.    In  heaven  as  in  earth,  it  can 

"  What  power  required  the  sacrifice  of  engender  only  the  demon  of  anarchy, 
the  peerage  ?  Let  the  minister  answer  it,  *'  The  monarchy  of  the  Constituent 
he  said  it  again  and  again  with  candour  Assembly,  that  monarchy  which  fell  al- 
and courage.  It  is  to  popular  prefudice,  most  as  soon  as  it  arose,  did  not  perish, 
democratic  passiim,  the  intoxicction  of  as  is  generally  supposed,  from  an  Imper- 
demagogues,    the    blind    hatred  of  every  feet  equilibrium  of  power,  a  bad  defini- 


species  of  superiority^  that  this  immense 
sacrifice  lias  been  offered,  I  do  not  fear 
to  assert,  that  a  nation  which  has  ^forced 
such  a  sacrifice,  on  such  altars ;  a  nation 
which  could  demand  or  consent  to  such  a 


tion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or  the  weak- 
ness of  the  tlirone.  No— the  vice  lay 
deeper ;  it  was  in  its  enti'ails.  The  old 
crown  of  England  was  not  adorned  with 
more  jewels  than  that  ephemeral  crQwn 


sacrifice,  has  declared  itself  in  the  face  of  of  the  King  of  the  French.     But  the 

the  world  ignorant  of  freedom,  and  per-  crown  of  England  possesses  in  the  social, 

haps  incapable  of  enjoyiag  it.  not  less  than  the  political  state  of  Eng- 

That  was  the  great  battle  of  our  re«  land,  powerful  support,  of  which  France 


C( 


volutionary  party.  It  has  gained  it.  It 
is  no  longer  by  our  institutions  that  we 
can  be  defended  from  its  enterprise  and 
its  folly.  The  good  sense  of  the  pnbllc  is 
now  our  last  safciguard.  But  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Should  the  public  spi- 
rit become  deranged,  we  are  undone.  It 
depends  in  future  on  a  breath  of  opinion, 
whether  anarchy  should  not  rise  triumph- 
ant in  the  midst  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. Mistress  of  the  ministry  by  the 
elections,  it  would  speedily  become  so 
of  the  Upper  House,  by  the  new  creations 
which  it  would  force  upon  the  crown.  The 
Upper  House  will  run  the  risk,  at  every 

quinquennial  renewal  of  its  numbers,  of     mankind  not  to   equality,  but 
becoming  a  mere  party  assemblage :  an.    macy^ 
assembly   elected  at  second  hand  by  the 


la  totally  destitutes  A  constitution  with- 
out guarantees  there  reposed  on  a  society 
which  was  equally  destitute  of  tfiem, 
which  was  as  movable  as  the  sanfJ.a  of 
Africa,  as  ea^ly  raised  by  the  breatlis  of 
whirlwinds.  The  rerolution  which 
founded  that  stormy  society,  founded  it 
on  false  and  destructive  principles.  Not 
content  with  levelling  to  the  dust  th«  an- 
cient hierarchy,  the  old  privileges  of  the 
orders,  the  corporate  rights  ot  towns, 
which  time  had  doomed  to  destruction,  it 
levelled  with  the  same  stroke  the  most 
legitimate  guarantees  as  the  most  artifi- 
cial distinctions.     It  called  the  masses  of 

to  supre' 


Chandler  of  Deputies  and  the  elector al  col" 
leges.  The  ruling  party  henceforth,  in- 
stead of  coming  to  a  compromise  with  it, 
which  constitutes  the  balance  of  the  three 
powei's,  and  the  basis  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  will  only  require  to  incorporate 
itself  with  it  At  the  first  shock  of  parties, 
the  revolutionary  faction  will  gain  this 
immense  advantage ;  it  will  emerge  from 
the  bosom  of  oui*  institutions  as  from  its 
eyrie,  and  reign  over  France  with  the 
wings  of  terror. 

"  In  vain  do  the  opposing  parties  repeat 
that  the  revolution  of  18&  does  not  re- 
semble that  of  1789.  That  is  the  very 
point  at  Issue ;  and  I  will  indulge  in  all 
your  hopes,  if  you  are  not  as  rash  as  your 
predecessord,  as  ready  to  destroy,  as  much 
disposed  to  yield  to  popular  wishes,  that 
is,  to  the  desire  of  the  demagogues  who 
direct  Utenu  But  can  I  indulge  the  hope, 
that  a  people  will  not  twice  in  forty  years 
commence  the  same  career  of  faults  and 
misfortunes,  when  you  who  have  the 
reins  of  power,  are  already  beginning  the 
same  errors  ?  I  must  say,  the  revolution 
of  1830  runs  the  same  riisk  as  its  f  rede- 


**  The  constitution  was  established  on 
the  same  principles.  In  defiance  of  the 
whole  experience  of  ages,  the  Assembly 
disdained  every  intermediate  or  powerful 
institution  which  was  founded  on  those 
conservative  principles^  toithout  attention 
to  which  no  stats  on  earth  has  ever  yet 
flourished.  In  a  word,  it  called  the 
masses  not  to  liberty,  but  to  power. 

**  After  having  done  this,  no  method 
remained  to  form  a  counterpoise  to  this 
terrible  power.  A  torrent  had  been 
created  without  bounds — an  ocean  with- 
out a  shore.  By  the  eternal  lawi  of  oa- 
tore,  it  was  fnrious,  indomitable,  destruc- 
tive, changeable ;  leaving  nothing  stand- 
ing but  the  scaffolds  on  which  royalty  and 
rank,  and  all  that  was  illustrious  in  talent 
and  virtue,  speedily  fell ;  until  the  people, 
disabused  by  suifering,  and  worn  oui  by 
passion,  resigned  their  iktal  sovereignty 
into  the  bands  of  a  great  man.  Such  It 
was,  such  ft  will  be,  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  same  vices,  the  same  seourget,  the 
same  punishments. 

**  When  you  do  not  wish  to  fall  into 
an  abyss,  you  must  avoid  the  path  which 
leads  to  iL     When  you  condemn  a  prin- 


ctssor,  if  it  precipitates  its  chailot  X^  ^^    c\\fV«,  ^oxx  I!(Ma^.^A.'<««  \>B4t  ^^yKe%]^<&  to  con- 
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demn  its  premises,  or  to  resign  yourself  the  region  wliere  party  strife  combats;  if 

to  see  tiie  terrible  logic  of  party,  tbe  aii-  you  contemplate  their  incessant  efforts  to 

stere  arms  of  fortune,  deduce  its  eonse-  excite  in  the  masses  of  the  population  all 

qnences ;  otherwise,  you  plant  a  tree,  and  the  bad  passioibs  of  tbe  social  order;  to 

refuse  to  eat  its  /ruits ;  you  form  a  volcano,  rouse  them  alVesh  when  they  are  becomtng 

and'  expect  to  sleep  in  peace  by  its  side.  dormant :  to  enrol  them  in  i*ega]ar  array 

"  Vnth  the  exception  of  the  Constitu-  when  the;^  are  floating ;  to  make,  for  the 

ent  Assembly,  where  all  understandings  saiceofcofhtending  interests,  one  body,  and 

were  ^cinated,  where  there  reigned  a  march  together  to  one  prey,  which  they 

sort  of  sublime  delirium,  all  the  snbse-  will  dispute  in  blood  :  how  is  it  possibfe 

quent  legislatures  during  the  revolution  to  mistake,  in  that  delirium  of  xwssion, 

did  evil,  intending  to  do  good.     The  abo-  in  that  oblivion  of  the  principles  of  order, 

lition  of  the  monarchy  was  a  concession  iu  that  forgetfulness  of  the  conditions  on 

of  Ijhe  Legislative  Assembly ;  the  head  of  virhich  it  depends,  the  fatal  signs  which 

the  King  an  offering  of  the  Convention,  precede  the  most  violent  convulflions  !    A 

The  Girondists  in  the  Legislative  Body,  in  people  in  whose  bosom,  for  sixteen  months, 

surrendering  the  monarchy,  thought  they  disorder  has  marched  tmtk  its  head  erect, 

were  doing  the  only  thing  which  could  and  its  destroying  axe  in  hand,  has  not 

save  order.     Such  was  their  blindness,  yet  settled  its  accounts  with  the  wrath 

that  v^hey  could  not  see  that  their  own  of  Heaven. 

aeis  had  destroyed  order,  and  its  last  sht^  "  While  I  am  yet  correcting  these  lines; 
dow  ahSshed  with  the  fall  of  the  throne,  while  I  am  considering  if  they  do  not 
The  Plain,  or  middle  party  in  the  Con-  make  too  strong  a  contrast  to  the  public 
vention,  by  surrendering  Louis  to  the  security — if  they  do  not  too  strongly  ex- 
executioner,  thought  to  satiate  the  people  press  my  profound  conviction  of  the  dan- 
Wlth  that  noble  blood ;  and  they  were  gers  of  my  country-^the  wrath  of  heaven 
pnuisued  for  it,  by  being  compelled  to  has  burst  upon  that  France,  half  blinded, 
give  their  own,  and  that  of  all  France,  half  insane.  Fortune  has  too  cruelly 
It  was  on  the  same  principle  that  in  our  justified  my  sinister  presages.  Revolt, 
times  the  peerage  has  fallen  the  victim  of  assassination,  civil  war,  have  deluged  with 
deplorable  concessions.  May  that  great  blood  a  great  city ;  and  it  would  be  absurd 
concession,  which  embraces  more  interests,  to  be  astonished  at  it.  We  have  sown  the 
and  destroys  more  conservative  principles  seeds  of  anarchy  with  liberal  hands ;  it  is 
than  are  generally  supposed,  which  shakes  a  crop  which  never  fails  to  yield  a  plenti* 
at  once  all  the  pillars  of  the  social  order,  ful  harvest. 

dot  prepare  for  those  who  have  occasioned  **  ^t  is  to  the  men  of  property,  of  what- 

it  unavailing  regret  and  deserved  punish-  ever  party,  that  I  now  address  myself:  to 

ment !  those  who  have  no  inclination  for  anarchy, 

**  The  di?ine  Justice  has  a  sure  means  whatever  may  be  its  promises  or  its  me- 

o7  punishing  the  exactions,  the  passions,  uaces ;  to  those  who  would  fear,  by  run- 

and  the  weaknesses  which  subvert  society,  ning  before  it,  to  surrender  tbe  empire  to 

It  consists  in   allowing  the  parties  who  its  ravages,  and  to  have  to  answer  to  God 

wge  on  the  torrent,  to  reap   the  conse-  ^^^  ^^^  f<n^  the  disastrous  days,  the  dark 

quences  of  their  actions.     Thus  they  go  futurity  of  France.     I  address  myself  to 

on;  without  disquieting  thcmsrlves  as  to  them,  resolved  to  unfold  to  the  eyes  of  my 

the  career  on  which  they  have  entered ;  country  all  our  wounds ;  to  follow  out, 

without  once  looking  behind  tbem ;  think-  even  to  its  inmost  recesses,  the  malady 

ing  only  on  the  next  step  they  have  to  which  is  devouring  us.     It  will  be  found, 

make  in  the  revolutionary  progress,  and  that,  in  the  last  result,  they  all  centre  in 

always  believing  that  it  will  be  the  last.  <'ne ;  and  that  is  the  same  which  has  al- 

But  the  weight  of  committed  faults  drags  ready  cleft  in  two  this  great  body,  and 

them  on,  and  they  perish  under  the  rock  brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

of  Sisyphus.  We  speak  of  liberty,  and  it  is  the  govern^ 

*'  1  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  my  sen-  ^^t  of  the  masses  ojfmen  which  we  labour 
fiments :  the  political  and  moral  state  of  to  establish.  Equality  is  the  oligect  of  our 
my  country  fills  me  with  consternation,  passionate  desires,  and  we  confound  it  with 
When  you  contemplate  its  population  in  levelling.  I  know  not  what  destiny  pro- 
general,  so  calm,  so  laborious,  so  desirous  vidence  has  in  reserve  for  France ;  but  I 
to  enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings  which  the  ^o  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that,  so  long  as 
hand  of  God  has  poured  so  liberally  into  ^^*^t  double  prejudice  shall  subsist  amongst 
the  bosom  of 'our  beautiful  ip'rauce,  you  lis,  we  will  find  no  order  but  under  the 
ieve  filled  with  hope,  and  contemplate  with  shadow  of  despotism,  and  may  bid  a  final 
the  eye  of  hope  the  future  state  of  our  A^ien  to  liberty." — Pp.  SO — 36. 
coaotry.     But  if  you  direct  youir  look  to  There A^  ^VX^I  ^  '««Q^K^<^^Q^'^^ 
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long  quotation,  that  is  not  precisely 
applicable  to  this  country,  and  the 
revolutionary  party  so  vehemently 
at  work  amongst  ourselves.  How 
strikingly  applicable  are  hisobservap 
tions  on  the  destruction  of  the  here- 


property,  for  it  is  an  acquialtjou  wbich 
order  and  talent  may  always  comoiand. 
In  aucli  a  state  of  society,  is  it  a  crime  to 
insist  that  power  shall  not  be  devolved 
but  to  such  as  have  availed  thfemselyejS  of 
these  universal  capabilities,  and  have  ar- 


ditary  peerage,  and  the  periodical  y^^^^  either  at  eminence  or  property ;  to 
creations  wSch  will  prostrate  t^e  ^^^  '^^'^  ^»^«  '**<^^^  ^^«  »»'""*^*  ^^ 
Upper  House  before  the  power  of  the 
democracy,  to  the  similar  attempt 
made  by  the  revolutionary  party  m 
this  country  I  But  how  different  has 
been  the  resistance  made  to  the  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  this  last  bulwark 
of  order  in  tbe  two  states  I  In  France, 
the  Citizen  King,  urged  on  by  the 
movement  party,  created  thirty  Peers 
to  subdue  that  assembly y  and  by  their 
aid  destroyed  the  hereditary  peer- 
age, and  knocked  from  under  the 
Ibrone  the  last  supports  of  order 
and  freedom.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
same  course  was  urged  by  an  insane 
populace,  and  a  reckless  administra- 
tion, on  the  Crown ;  and  an  effort, 
noble  indeed,  but,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
too  late,  was  made  by  the  Crown  to 
resist  Uie  sacrifice.    The  **  masses  " 


the  ladder  in  relation  to  the  commune, 
the  department,  or  the  state,  to  which 
they  belong?  No,  it  is  no  crime.;  for  if 
you  cast  your  eyes  over  the  history  of  the 
world,  you  will  jfind  that  freedom  was 
never  yet  acquired  but  at  that  prices 

.  **  It  is  the  law  of  nature  that  societies 
and  nations  should  move  like  individuals ; 
that  the  head  should  direct  the  whole. 
Xhen  only  it  is  that  the  power  of  intel- 
ligence, the  moral  force,  is  enabled  to  go- 
vern ;  and  the  perfection  of  such  moral 
and  intellectual  combinations  is  freedom. 
The  party  in  France  who  support  a  re- 
public, do  so  because  they  consider  it  as 
synonymous  with  democracy.  They  are 
in  the  right.  Democracy,  without  the 
most  powerful  counterpoises,  leads  neces- 
sarily to  popular  anarchy.  It  has  but  one 
way  to  avoid  that  destiny,  and  that  is 
despotism  ;  and  thence  it  is  that  It  inva- 


of  mankind,  those  immense  bodies  riably  terminate,  wew-y  and  Woodv,  by 
whom  it  is  the  policy  of  the  revo-  ''eposin*  beneath  its  shade.  —P.  44^  45. 
lutionary  party  in  every  country  to  Numerous  as  have  been  the  cr- 
enlist  on  their  side,  are  still  agit»-  rors,  and  culpable  the  recklessness, 
ted  and  discontented.  But,  tlianks  of  the  Whig  rulers ;  their  constant 
to  the  generous  efforts  of  the  con-  appeal  to  the  masses  of  mankind; 
servative  party,  the  noble  resistance  their  attempt  to  trample  down  in- 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  ulti-  telligence,  education,  and  property, 
mate  effort  for  liberation  by  the  by  tlie  force  of  numbers;  their  atro- 
Crown,  tbe  flood  of  revolution  has  dous  endeavours  to  sway  tlie  popu- 
been  at  least  delayed;  and  if  the  con-  lar  elections,  in  everv  part  of  the 
stitution  is  doomed  to  destruction,  countnr,  by  brutal  violence  and  rab- 
the  friends  of  freedom  have  at  least  ble  intimidation,  is  the  most  crying 
the  consolation  of  having  struggled  sin  which  besets  them.  It  will  hang 
to  the  last  to  avert  it.  like  a  dead  weight  about  their  necks 

Salvandy  gives  the  basis  on  which  in  the  page  of  history;  it  will  blast 
alone,  in  his  opinion,  the  social  edi-  for  ever  ^eir  characters  in  the  eyes 
fice  can  with  safety  be  reconstruct-     of  posterity ;  it  will  stamp  them  as 

men  who  sought  to  subvert  all  the 
necessary  and  eternal  relationa  of 
nature ;  to  introduce  a  social,  far 
worse  than  a  political,  revolution  ; 
and  subject  England  to  that  rule  of 
tbe  multitude,  which  must  engen- 
der a  Reign  of  Terror  and  a  Bntish 
Napoleon. 

Our  author  gives  the  following 
graphic  picture  of  the  state  of  France 
for  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  revo- 
lution of  July.    How  exactly  does  it 

^ ^  depict  the  state  of  the  British  islands 

of  such  aa  are  accwsibie  to  all.  '  Butljl    ^*^  eighteen  months  of  Whig  domi- 
mny  arHve  at  di!»tinction,  for  the  paiUs  to    '^^^^SuX 
eminence  are  open  to  all  j  all  may  act\\\\te        "  'fiw  «i^\\i5JWim^'Bi^^^dt^%S'»J«i^¥^ 


ed.  His  observations  are  singularly 
applicable  to  the  future  balance 
which  must  obtain  in  the  British 
empire : 

"  The  more  democratic  the  French 
population  becomes  from  its  manners  and 
its  laws,  the  more  material  it  is  that  its 
government  should  incline  in  the  opposite 
direction,  to  be  able  to  withstand  that  flux 
and  reflux  of  free  and  equal  citizens.  The 
day  of  old  aristocracies,  of  immovable  and 
exclusive  aristocracies,  is  past.  Our  social, 
our  political  condition,  will  only  permit 
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MM  fttebVktfre  hten  tan^riit  to  France.  vH  laws' and  bereditary  peerage.— to  force 

d&'tlUC^ihie'ftitfd^  we  have  seen  what  It  through  Fbrllamentary  Reform,  remodel 

(iy'^Hift  Its  rnleM' to  have  attempted  to  juries,  hind  all  anthorities  beneath  the 

kibV^t  the  laws ;  on  the  other,  what  such  yoke  of  the  populace,  extend  fundamental 

a'tattisif  di»be  obirts  a  nation,  even  when  it  changes  info  the  State,  the  Chnrch;  and 

i8'mo||C''lntf6iDeiitly  invdWed  in  It     The  the  Army :  had  it  tolerated  a  doctrine 

■tat^  dikken  to  Its  centre,  does  not  settle  which  is  anarchf/  itself,    the  doctrine  df 

8oWtt  "v^lYhotLt  long  efforts.     The  farther  universal  suffrage :  suppose,  in  fine,  that 

^t^:  hniAgtniitlon  of  the  people  has  been  It  had  been  In  the  first  ferrour  of  the  re- 

fipirHM/  the  more  extravagant  the  expec-  volutionary  intoxication,  that  Parliament 

tatl^s'thiy  have  been  permitted  to  form,  had  laid  the  axe  to  ali  subsisting  instltu. 

t&e  ihore  dlficulty  have  the  unchained  tions :  then,  I  say,  that  the  Revolntion  of 

pii8ai<m«  to  Mibnitt  to  the  yoke  of  const!-  1668  would  most  certainly  have  led  the 

tntedautliort^,  or  legal  freedom.      Real  English  people  to  their  ruin;    that  it 

nbeit^,  piatfent,  wise,  and  regular,  irri-  would  have  brought  forth  nothing  bnt 

tate«  ai  a'  fetter,  thoee  who,  having  con-  tyranny,  or  been  stifled   in  blood  and 

qaered  by  the  sword,  cannot  conceive  any  tears." — I'p.  59,  60. 

!!!ISX"7.^j;  T""  ^""^"L  ^"^  '"•        Tlie  real  state  of  France,  under  the 

rec^  again^  the  laws.  From  «ai  quar-  gross  misrepresentation  from  all  the 

tws,:  the  desire  is  manifested  for  new  ^^^'^l.  ^"*«"  ^°  Europe.    Let  us 

eonquests,  a  new  futurity ;  and  that  de-  ^f?  *^«  testiinony  of  this  supporter 

vWing  disquietude  knows  no  barrier,  o/*^®  Revolution  of  July,  to  its  prae- 

before  which  the  ambitions,  the  hatreds,  *"»*  operation. 

the  tlieflirfes,  the  destruction  of  men,  may         ''  The  government  of  the  Restoration 

be  arrested.     It  appears  to  the  reformers,  was  a  constitutional,  an  aristocratic,  and 

Chat  all  rights  should  perish,  because  one  a  free  monarchy.    It  was  monarchical  in 

Bks  falleKi.     There  is  no  longer  an  insti-  its  essence,  and  in  the  prerogatives  which 

HUum  tdhich  they  do  not  attack,  nor  an  it  reserved  to  the  Crown.     It  was  free, 

txifofieijf  whkh  does  not  fkd  itsdf  com'  that  is  no  longer  contested.     Inviolability 

p/wnML     The  disorder  of  ideas  becomes  of  persons  and  property ;  personal  finee* 

wdMnal;  the  anxiety  of  minds  irresist-  dom;  the  liberty  of  the  press;  equality 

iUe.     A  city,  with  100,000  armed  men  in  the  eye  of  law ;  the  institution  of  jo- 

ift  the  itreett,  no  longer  feels  itself  in  riee ;  independence  in  the  judiciary  body ; 

mUeifm     Should  the  public  spirit  arouse  responsibility  •  in  the  agents  of  power ; 

itself  it  ia  only  to  foil  under  the  weight  comprised    every   thing    that  was  ever 

of  popular  excesses,  and  still  more  dis-  known  of  freedom  in  the  universe.   Pnh« 

quieting  apprehension.      For  long  will  lio  freedom  consisted  in  the  division  of 

prevail    that   universal  and   irresistible  the    legislative    authority  between    the 

1angu4»r ;  hardly  in  a  generation  will  the  king  and  the  people — the  independence  of 

political  body  regain  its  life,  its  security,  both  Chambers — the   annual  voting    of 

its  confidence  in  itself.     Wliat  has  occa-  supplies — the  freedom  of  the  periodical 

sioned  this  calamitous  state  of  things  ?  press — the  establishment  of  a  representa- 

Simply  this.     VoTce-^-jfopular  force,  has  tive  government. 

nsni^»ed  a  place  in  the  destinies  of  the  na-         "  Democracy,  in    that   regime,  was, 

fion,  and  its  appearance  necessarily  in-  God  knows,  neither  unknown  nor  dis* 

filets  a  fatal  wonnd  on  the  regular  order  of  armed.     For   in  a  country   where   the 

human  society.    Every  existence  has  been  aristocracy  is  an  hotel,  open  to  whoever 

endangeved  when  that  principle  was  jiro-  can  aSbrd  to  enter  it,  it  as  necessarily 

elaim^**— Pp.  50,  51.  forms  pai*t  of  the  democracy  as  the  head 

''  England  has  done  the  same  to  its  does  of  the  body.    The  whole  body  of  so- 

flO^vereigaas  the  legislators  of  July;  and  ciety  has  gained  the  universal  admissibi« 

God  has  sinoe  granted  to  that  nation  one  llty,  and  the  real  admission  of  all  to  every 

handrad  and  forty  years  of  prosperity  species  of  public  employment ;  the  com- 

and  glory.     But  let  it  be  observed,  that  plete  equality  of  taxation ;  the  eligibility 

whan  it  abandoued  the  principle  of  legi-  of  all  to  the  electoral  body ;  the  inevita- 

timatyy  England  made  no  change  in  its  ble  preponderance  of  the  middling  orders 

social  instituttons.      The  Aristocracy  stiR  in  the  elections ;  in  fine,  the  entire  com- 

retained    their  ascendency ;    though   the  mand  of  the  periodical  press. 
keystone  of  Uie  arch  was  thrown  down«         **  At  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of 

they  removed  none  of  its  foundations,  the  charter,  France  had  not  the  least  idea 

Bnt  suppose  that  the  English  people  had  of  what  freedom  was.    That  Revolution 

proceeded,  at  the  same  time  that  they  of  40  yeat%'  ^xKn.Wo'ii^  "^W^V^  ^c^^ 

orerthnw  tin  Stonrts,  io  OT^rtvm  their  cl-  over  w,  \nc«BiMk^l  t^swwv^iv^  ^V^  '5^^ 
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fMine  of  liberty,  had  poised  am^  wiih- 
oui  leaving  a  c<me&ptiM  qf  whai  ii  reaO^ 
tmif.  Ck»opB  dVstat :  that  is,  strikes  by 
tbe  fiiroa  of  the  popular  party,  eompoaed 
all  its  aaaali^  tqvally  with  all  that  was  to 
bo  Icarped  from  it;  and  these  violent. 
q»eaaiirea  never  rev<^ed  the  ppinion  of. 
the  public,  as  being  contrary  to  true 
freedam,  which  ever  Tejecte  forcit,  and  re* 
posee  only  on  justice,  but  merely  spread 
dismay  and  horror  through  the  ranks  of 
the  opposite  party.  'The  only  struggle 
was,  who  should  get  the  command  of 
these  territyle  arms.  On  the  one  hand^ 
these  triumphs  were  called  order  |  on  the 
other,  liberty.  No  one  gave  them  their 
true  appellation,  which  was  a  return  to 
the  state  of  barbarous  ages,  a  restoration 
of  the  rule  of  the  strongest.**— ^Pp.  11 5, 
116. 

These  observatioiie  are  worthy  of 
the  most  profound  meditatlou.  Hig- 
toricftl  truth  »  beeiiuiiiig  to  emerge 
from  the  fury  <»  party  ambitioii. 
Here  we  have  it  admitted  by  a  libe- 
ral historian,  that  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion»  that  is,  of  the  resurrection 
and  rule  of  the  masses,  there  was 
not  only  no  trcLce  of  liberty  establish' 
edf  but  no  idea  of  liberty  acquired^ 
Successive  coups  d'etat,  perpetual 
insurrection ;  a  continued  struggle 
for  the  rule  of  these  formidable 
bodies  of  the  citizens,  constituted  its 
whole  history.  They  fell  at  last 
under  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  easily 
and  willingly,  because  they  had 
never  tasted  of  real  freedom.  That 
bljpssing  was  given  to  them,  for  the 
first  time,  under  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy and  a  hereditary  peerage; 
in  a  word,  in  a  mixed  government. 
How  instructive  the  lesson  to  those 
who  have  made  such  strenuous  eub- 
deavours  to  overturn  the  mixed  go- 
vernment of  Britain ;  to  establish  here 
the  ruinous  preponderance  of  num- 
bers, and  beat  down  the  freedom  of 
thought,  by  the  brutal  violence  of 
the  multitude. 

The  following  observations  are 
singularly  striking.  Their  applica- 
tion need  not  be  pointed  out ;  one 
would  imagine  they  were  written  to 
depict  the  course  to  which  the  Re- 
forming Administration  is  rapidly 
approaching. 

"  Tbere  is  In  the  world  but  two  eoursee 
ofpoHcy:  the  one  is  regular,  legltimatA, 
CBotloQe:  it  leaoe  for  support,  not  on  tYie 
P^yaksil  atteni^,  but  tlis  nMial  IntftQU 
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gence  of  mankind,  and  conitjedes  influence 
less  to  the  numbers  than  the  lights,  the 
stability,  the  serviees,  the  love  of  order,  of 
ike  superior  dees  (^eiiizens, 

^'  This  lofty  and  even  policy  respects 
within  the  laws/  and  wltiiout  the  rights 
of  natioQs,  which  oenstitutes  the  moral 
law  of  tbs  universs.  It  ooBdoete  man* 
kind  slowly  and  gradually  to  those  erne- 
Uorations.  which  God  has  made  as  the  end 
of  our  eiforts,.  and  the  eompensatioii  of 
our  miseries ;  but  it  liaows  that  Provi- 
dence has  prescribed  two  eonditioas  to 
this  progi^ss, — ^patience  and  justiee* 

"  The  other  policy  has  totally  different 
rules,  and  sn  entirely  different  method  of 
procedure.     Forces  brutal  force^  consti- 
tutes at  once  its  prineiple  and  its  law. 
You  will   ever  distinguish  it  by  these 
symptoms.     In  all  contests  between  citi- 
zens, parties,  or  kingdoms,  in  every  time 
and  in  every  place,  it  discards  the  autho- 
rity of  justice,  which  is  called  the  safety 
of  the  people  {  that  is  to  say,  the  prevail- 
ing ot^ect  ofpopviar  ambition,  or,  m  other 
words,  mere  force,   came  in  its  steads 
Would  yon  know   its  internal  policy : 
difference  of  opinion  is  considered  as  a 
crime ;  suspicion  is  arrest ;  punishment, 
death  :  it  knows  no  law  but  force  to  go- 
vern mankind.     Regard  its  external  po- 
licy.    It  regards  neither  the  sanction  of 
treaties  nor  the  rights  of  neutrals,  nor  the 
inviolability  of  their  teiritories,  nor  the 
conditions  of  their  capitulations  :  its  di- 
plomacy is  nothing  else  but  war;   that 
is  to  say,  force,  its  last  resource  in  all 
emergencies.     In  its  internal  government 
it  has  recourse  to  no  lengthened  discus^ 
sum,  to  no  ddays,  no  slow  deliberations ; 
caprice,    anger,   murder,   cut    short  all 
questions,  without  permitting  the  other 
side  to  be  heard.     In  a  word,  in  that 
system,  force  thinks,  deliberates,  wishes, 
and  executes.     It  rejects  all  the  authority 
of  time  and  the  lessons  of  expei'ience; 
the  past  it  destroys,  the  future  it  devours. 
It  must  invade    every  thing,   overcome 
every  thing,  in  a  single  day.     Matching 
at  the  head  of  menacing  masses,  it  com- 
pels all  wishes  j  all  resistance^  all  genius,  all 
grandeur,  all  virtue,  to  bend  before  those 
terrible  waves,  where  there  is  nothing  en- 
Kghtened  which  is  not  perverted,  nor  worthy 
which  is  not  buried  in  obscurity.    What  it 
calls  liberty  consists  in  the  power  qf  dicta* 
ting  its  caprice  to  the  rest  qf  mankind; 
to  the  judge  on  the  seat  of  justice,  to  the 
citizen  at  his  fireside,  to  the  legislator  in 
his  curule  chair,  to  the  king  on  his  throne. 
Thus  it  advances,  overturning,  destroy- 
ing.    But  do  not  speak  to  it  of  building ; 
thvl  l«  beyond  its  power.  It  is  the  mon- 
tUCE  ei  Kf^.^  ^\i\i^  caaa.  ««>\\^[^e(&ifiBL  Void 
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At  1^6  moment  that  wo  are  transla- 
ting tkia  terrible  picture^  meetings  of 
the  niaates  of  mankind  have  been 
convened,  by  the  reforming  agents,  in 
evorjr  part  of  the  country,  where  by 
posaibility  they  could  be  got  to- 
gether to  control  and  overturn  the 
decisions  of  Parliament.  Fifty,  sixty, 
and  seventy  thousand  men,  are  stated 
to  have  been  assembled  at  Manches- 
ter, Burmingham^  Glasgow,  and  Ed- 
inburgh: their  numbers  are  gross- 
ly examerated ;  disorders  wSfully 
ascribed  to  them  ;  menacing  lan- 
guage fUsely  put  Into  their  mouth, 
m  order  to  intimidate  the  more  sober 
and  virtuous  class  of  citizens.  The 
brickbat  and  bludgeon  system  is  in- 
voked to  cover  the  freedom  of  ^e 
next,  as  It  did  of  the  last  general 
election,  and  obtain  that  triumph 
from  the  force  of  brutal  violence, 
which  it  despairs  of  effecUng  by  the 
sober  influence  of  reason  or  justice. 
Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  in  this 
ostentatious  parade  of  numbers,  as 
opposed  to  knowledge;  in  this  ap- 
peal to  violence,  in  default  of  argi^ 
ment.;  in  this  recourse  to  the  force 
of  maases^  to  overcome  the  energy  of 
patnotiBm,  the  same  revolutionary 
spirit  which  Salvandy  has  so  well 
described  as  forming  the  scourge  of 
modem  France,  and  which  never 
yet  became  predominant  in  a  coun- 
try, without  Involving  high  and  low 
in  one  promiscuous  ruin  ? 

"  England,**  says  the  same  eloquent 
writer,  "  has  two  edifices  standing  near 
to  each  other  :  in  the  one,  assemble  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  defend  the 
ancient  liberties  of  their  country,  all  that 
the  three  kingdoms  can  assemble  that  is 
niustrious  or  respectable  :  it  Is  the  chapel 
of  St  Stephen's.  There  have  combated 
Pitt  and  Fox :  there  we  have  seen 
Brougham,  Peel,  and  Canning,  engaged 
in  those  noble  strifes  which  elevate  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  very 
sight  of  which  is  enough  to  attach  the 
mind  to  freedom  for  the  rest  of  its  life. 
At  a  few  paces  distance  you  find  another 
arena,  other  combats,  other  champions : 
physical  force  contending  with  its  like ; 
man  struggling  with  his  fellow-creature 
fojf  a  miserable  prize,  and  exerting  no  ray 
of  intelligence,  but  to  plant  his  blows 
with  more  accuracy  in  the  body  of  his 
^tagonist.  From  that  spectacle  to  the 
giorioua  one  txhibitad  io  Parliament,  tha 
distance  is  not  greats,  than  from  r«v^ 
lutJOiDary  liberty  to  constitutional  free- 
dom.  "—P.  233, 
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To  what  docs  the  atrocious  system 
of  popular  intimidation,  so  long  en- 
couraged or  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  Reforming  party,  necessarily 
lead,  but  to  such  a  species  of  revo* 
lutionary  liberty ;  in  other  words,  to 
the  unrestrained  tyranny  of  the  mob, 
over  all  that  is  dignified,  or  virtuous, 
or  praiseworthy,  m  society  ?  It  will 
be  the  eternal  disgrace  of  that  party ; 
it  will  be  the  damning  record  of  tne 
reforming  administration,  that  in  the 
struggle  for  power,  in  the  pursuit  of 
chimerical  and  perilous  changes,  they 
invoked  the  aid  of  these  detestable 
allies,  and  periled  the  very  existence 
of  society  upon  a  struggle  in  which 
they  could  not  be  successful,  but  by 
the  aid  of  powers  which  never  vet 
were  let  loose  without  devastatmg 
the  world  with  their  fury. 

"  In  vain,"  continues  our  author,  "  the 
movement  party  protest  against  such  a 
result,  and  strive  to  support  their  opi- 
nions by  the  strange  paradox,  that  the 
anai'chy,  towards  which  all  their  efforts 
are  urging  us,  will  this  time  be  gentle, 
pacific,  beneficent :  that  it  will  bring 
back  the  days  of  legitimacy,  and  bring 
them  back  by  flowery  paths.  This  bril- 
liant  colouring  to  the  horrors  of  anarchy 
is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  productions 
of  the  spirit  of  party.  For  my  part,  I 
see  it  in  colours  of  blood ;  and  that  not 
merely  from  historic  recollection,  but  the 
nature  of  things.  Doubtless  we  will  not 
see  the  Reign  of  Terror  under  the  same 
aspect :  we  will  not  see  a  Committee  of 
Pnblic  Safety  holding  France  enchained 
with  a  hand  of  iron  :  we  will  not  tee 
that  abominable  centralization  of  power  : 
hat  what  we  will  see  is  a  domiciliary 
terror,  more  rapid  and  more  atroeions : 
more  destructive  than  on  the  first  occa^ 
sion,  because  it  will  be  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  passion  for  gain  and  plunder. 
What  will  ultimately  come  out  of  it,  God 
only  knows ;  but  this  we  may  well  affirm, 
that  when  the  revolutionary  paMy  shall 
become  master  of  France,  it  will  slay  and 
spoil  as  it  has  slain  and  spoiled ;  that  it 
will  decimate  the  higher  classes  as  it  has 
decimated  them.  I  assert,  that  those  of 
the  present  leaders  of  the  party  who  shall 
-  oppose  themselves  to  this  horrible  result, 
and  assuredly  the  greater  number  will  do 
so,  will  be  crushed  under  the  wheels  of 
the  chariot  which  they  have  so  insanely 
put  in  motion.  I  maintain  that  this  is  a 
principle  of  its  existence — a  law  of  na- 
ture ;  in  fine,  the  means  destined  by  Pro- 
vidence for  its  exUivctUm.  "ExiAhnq  viUbi 
OH  the  support  oj  th*  •moARW  oj  twwftww^ 
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bi^vlug  no  support  but  in  their  aid,  it  can  of  this  valuable  work^  is  Hie  clear 
admit  of  no  genius  to  rule  itai  destinies  and  luminous  account  wfafch  tbe 
hut  their  genius.  Thenceforward  (t  is  author  gives  of  the  practical  change 
condemnedfjbr  its  existence  and  its  power,  in  the  constitution^  ideas,  and  mo- 
tomodditself  on  the  mvltitude;  to  UyesLud  rals  of  France,  by  the  late  Revo- 
reign  according  to  Its  dictation.  And  lution.  Every  word  of  it  may  be 
the  multitude,  to  use  the  nervous  words  applied  to  the  perUs  which  this'coun- 
of  OdiUon  Barrot,  is  «  characterised  by  ^  ^m^g  fj^m  t^e  Reform  Bill.  It 
barbarity  throughout  all  the  earth,*  jg  evident  that  France  has  irreco- 

"  Thence  it  is  that  every  stote,  which  yerably  plunged  into  the  revolution- 
has  once  opened  the  door  to  democratic  stream,  and  that  it  wiU  swallow 
doctrines,  totters  under  the  draught,  and           .^^  Uberties,  its  moraU,  its  exist- 

falls,   if   It    18  not  speedily  disgorged.  J^o^ 
Thence  it  is  that  every  society  which  has 

received,  which  has  become  intoxicated  <<  The  constitution  of  the  National 
with  them,  abjures  the  force  of  reason,  Guard,"  says  our  author,  **  is  monstrous 
devotes  itself  to  the  convulsions  of  anar-  from  bciginning  to  end.  Thei'ehaa  sprung 
chy,  and  bids  at  once  a  long  adieu  to  from  it  hitherto  more  good  than  evil,  be- 
civilisation  and  to  freedom.  •  For  the  cause  the  spirit  of  the  people  la  still  better 
revolutionary  party,  while  they  are  in-  than  the  institutions  whioh  the  revolu- 
cessantly  speaking  of  ameliorations  and  tionary  party  have  given  it ;  and  that  they 
of  perfection,  is  a  thousand  times  more  have  not  hitherto  used  the  arms  so  insane- 
adverse  to  the  progress  of  the  social  order  ly  given  them,'without  any  consideration, 
and  of  the  human  mind,  than  the  party  But  this  cannot  continue ;  the  election  of 
of  the  ancient  regime^  which  9t  least  officers  by  the  privates  Is  subversive  of  all 
had  its  principal  seat  in  the  higher  re-  the  principles  of  government.  The  right 
gion  of  society ;  a  region  cultivated,  of  election  has  been  given  to  them  wilhotU 
fruitful  in  intelligence,  and  where  the  reserve,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Charter 
progress  of  improvement,  however  sus-  on  the  precedent  of  1791,  and  in  eonfoiv 
pended  for  a  time  by  the  spirit  of  party,  mity  to  the  wishes  of  M.  Laikyette. 
cannot  fail  speedily  to  regain  its  course.  '*  In  this  Notional  Guard,  this  first  of 
But  our  Revolutionists  do  more :  they  po^litical  powers,  since  the  maintenance 
bring  us  back  to  the  barbarous  ages,  and  of  the  charter  is  directly  intrusted  to  it, 
do  so  at  one  bound.  All  their  policy  may  —in  that  power,  the  most  democratic  that 
be  reduced  to  two  points  :  within,  Revo-  ever  existed  upon  earth,  since  it  consists 
tion  ;  without,  War.  Every  where  it  is  of  six  millions  of  citizens,  equal  among 
the  same — an  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  each  other,  and  possessing  equally  the 
strongest ;  a  return  to  the  ages  of  bar-  right  of  suffrage,  which  consiste  in  a 
barism."— P«  248.  bayonet  and  ball-cartridges,  we  have  not 

Salvandy  paints  the  classea  whose  estabUshed  for  any  ranks  any  condition, 

incessant    acitation    is    producinff  either  of  election  or  of  eligibility.     It  is 

these  disastrous  effects.    They  are  ?°^^«*  miraculous,  that  the  anarchists 

not  peculiar  to  R-ance,  but  wiU  be  bave  not  more  generaUy  succeeded  in  sei- 

ibunS  in  equal  strength  on  this  side  *^" V  t     *''"'    ?'^  have  done 

itf  fKo  r*lionna1  ^'  ^owcver,  in  many   places.     Thence 

Of  me  ^nannei.  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  scAndal,  that  terrible  cala- 

"  Would  you  know  whtt  atre  the  iaieii,  nfity  of  the  National  Guards  taking  part 

and  what  are  the  passions,  which  thus  in  the  insurrections,  and  marching  in  the 

nourish  tlie  -flame  of  Tevolution ;  tvhtch  ranks  of  anarchy  with  drums  beating  and 

stain  with  blood,  qr  ^Hake"  with  terror,  colours  flying.     The  sword  is  now  our 

the  world ;  which  sadden  the  people,  ex-  only  refuge,    and  the  sword  is  turned 

tinguish   industry,   disturb  repose,    and  against    us!     While  I  am   yet  writing 

suspend  the  progress  of  nations  ?    Behold  these  convictions  in  the  silence  of  medi- 

that  crowd  of  young  mei),  fierce  repuUi-  tatlou  and  grief,  a  voice  stronger  than 

cans,  barristers  without  brleft,  physicians  njine  proclaims  them  in  accents  of  thun- 

without  patients,  who  make  a  revolution  ^er.     Lyons  has  shewn  them  written  in 

to  fill  up  their  vacant  hours,— ambitious  blood.   It  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 

equally  to  have  their  names  inscribed  in  which  appeared  to  Belshazzar.** P.  891. 

the  roll  of  indictments  for  the  courts  of  .       ^        i 

assizes,  as  in  the  records  of  fiimc.     And        ^'  «*«  changes  in  the  electoral 

it  is  for  such  ambitions  that  Mood  has  ^0^7*  and  the  power  of  Parliament, 

flowed  in  Poland,  Italy,  and  Lyons !  The  effected  since  the  Revolution  of  July, 

rimlry  of  kings  never  occasioned  more  ^«  g^ves  the  following  account  :— 
disasters.  "—P.  270.  c*  T^^  ^^^«  ^i  ^M\SasftKB\.  ^^^  \w«v 

One  of  the  most  interesting  paila    *it«n^\i«ii^^  ^^i  ^^wvvsb.^'^  \«^i^«».- 
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Uioiiiy  liM  lost.  It  has  gained  in.  addi- 
tion th«  power  uf  luroposing  laws  lu  eitlicr 
Q^an^licr.  The  elective  poVer,  above  all, 
hfis  l)een  immensely  extended ;  for,  of  the 
two  Chamhersi  that  which  was  esteemed 
the  most  durable,  and  was  intended  to 
give  stahility  to  oar  institutions,  has  been 
80  cruelly  mutilated  by  the  exclusions 
following  the  revolution  of  July,  and  the 
subsequent  creations  to  serve  a  particular 
purpose^  that  it  is  no  longer  of  any  weight 
in  the  state.  The  whole  powers  of  go- 
vernment hsTe  centred  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.*' 

-  The  right  of  election  has  been  ex- 
tended to  800^000  Frenchmen ;  the 
Seat  colleges  have  been  abolished ; 
e  qualification  for  eligibility  has 
beeniovrered  one  half  as  the  qualifi- 
cation for  electing ;  and  the  farmers 
have  been  substituted  for  the  great 
proprietors  in  the  power  of  a  double 
vote.  The  power  of  regulating  the 
afiairs  of  departments  has  been  de- 
volved to  800^000  citizens;  that  of  re- 
ffulating  the  communes  to  2,500,000. 
The  power  of  arms  has  been  surren- 
dered to  all ;  and  the  power  of  elect- 
ing its. leaders  given  to  the  whole 
wnied  force  without  distinction. 

''  In  this  way  property  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  all  influence  in  tlie  election 
of  magistrates ;  it  has  but  one  privilege 
left,  that  of  beai'ing  the  largest  part  of  the 
burdens,  and  every  species  of  outrage, 
vexation,  and  abuse.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, the  communes  have  been  ill 
administered,  and  nothing  but  the  worst 
passions  regulate  the  election  of  their 
officers.  The  municipal  councils  are  com- 
posed of  infinitely  worse  members  than 
they  were  before  the  portentous  addition 
made  to  the  number  of  their  electors.  To 
secure  the  triumph  of  having  a  bad  mayor, 
a  mayor  suited  to  their  base  and  ignorant 
jealousies,  they  are  constrained  to  elect 
bad  magistrates.  Abysstis  ahyssum  vo- 
caL 

'*  In  the  political  class  of  electors,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  democratic  changes  have  been 
still  worse.  The  power  of  mobs  has  become 
irresistible.  The  electoral  body,  which  for 
fifteen  years  has  struggled  for  the  liberties 
of  France,  has  been  dispossessed  by  a  body 
possessing  less  independence,  less  intelli- 
gence, which  understands  less  the  duties 
to  which  it  is  called.  Every  where  the 
respectable  classes,  sure  of  being  outvoted, 
have  stctyed  awca/  from  the  elections.  In 
the  department  in  which  I  write,  an  hun- 
dred Toices  have  carried  the  election,  be- 
cause  300  respectable  electors  have  not 
zmde  their  appearaotse*     In  all  parts  of 


the  kingdom,  the  same  melancholy  spec* 
tacle  presents  itself.  The  law  has  made 
a  class  arbiters  of  the  afikirs  of  the  Idngr 
dom,  which  has  the  good  sense  to  per- 
ceive its  utter  unfitness  for  the  task,  or 
its  inability  to  contend  with  the  furious 
torrent  with  which  it  is  surrounded; 
and  the  consequence  every  where  has 
been,  that  intrigue,  and  every  unworthy 
passion,  govern  the  elections,  and  a  set 
of  miserable  low  intriguers  rule  France 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  In  the  state,  the  de- 
partment, the  communes,  the  National 
Guard,  the  prospect  is  the  same.  The 
same  principle  governs  the  organization, 
or  rather  disorganization,  throughout  the 
whole  of  society.  Universally  it  is  the 
lower  part  of  the  electoral  body,  which, 
being  the  most  numerous,  the  most  rech^ 
less,  and  the  most  compact,  which  casts 
the  balance ;  in  short,  it  is  the  tail  which 
governs  the  head.  There  is  the  profound 
grievance  which  endangers  all  our  liber- 
ties. On  such  conditions,  no  social  union 
is  possible  among  men. 

"  Recently  our  electors  have  made  a 
discovery,  which  fixes  in  these  inferior 
regions,  not  merely  the  power  of  election, 
but  the  whole  political  authority  in  the 
state ;  it  is  the  practice  of  exacting  from 
their  representatives,  before  they  are 
elected,  pledges  as  to  every  measure  ofim^ 
poriance  which  is  to  come  before  them. 
By  that  single  expedient,  the  representa- 
tive system,  with  all  its  guarantees  and 
blessings,  has  crumbled  into  d ust.  Its  f un<« 
damental  principle  is,  that  the  three  great 
powers  form  the  head  of  the  state ;  that 
all  three  discuss,  deliberate,  decide,  with 
equal  freedom  on  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
llie  guarantee  of  this  freedom  consists 
in  the  composition  of  these  powers,  the 
slow  method  of  their  procedure,  the 
length  of  previous  debates,  and  the  con- 
trol of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  by 
the  others.  But  the  exacting  of  pledges 
from  Members  of  Parliament  destroys 
all  this.  Deliberation  and  choice  are 
placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  political 
ladder,  and  there  alone.  What  do  I  say  ? 
Deliberation !  the  thing  is  unknown  even 
there.  A  hair-brained  student  seizes  at 
the  gate  of  a  city  a  peasant,  asks  him  if 
he  is  desirous  to  see  feudality  with  all  its 
seigneurial  rights  re-established,  puts  into 
his  hands  a  name  to  vote  for,  which  will 
preserve  him  from  all  these  calamities, 
and  having  thus  sent  him  totally  deluded 
luto  the  election  hall,  returns  to  his  com- 
panions, and  laughs  with  them  at  having 
thus  secured  a  vote  for  the  abolition  of 
the  peeragCb 

"  As  little  is  the  inclination  of  the 
e\ec\,or%  cotvvqWa^  \\i  \\k^\c  y^^vgclv^^k^-^^ 
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ainfAsC  the  fmnei  <»rim<^catlMi,  tliiii*tlie 
grefttest  questions  are  decided;  wlthimt 
bwrinf  the  other  side,  without  any 
knowledge  on  the  subject;  Irithout  the 
smallest  information  as  to  the  matter  ort 
which  an  {rreroeahle  decision  Is  thus  ta- 
ken. This  Is  what  Is  called  th«  liharlyt>^ 
democracy;  a  hrutal,  ignortnt,  tetHdm 
liberty,  wlileh  eutc  sho«^  all  dheotrion,' 
and  deddes  tiwery  question  wltbout  know-* 
Mge,  without  discussion,  without  exa- 
mination, ftom  the  mere  force  of  pas- 
sion. ** 

Of  the  preseat  state  of  the  Erench 
|ire8t»  we  have  the  following  empha- 
tic account  Democraoyy  it  will  he 
seen»  prodacee  every  where  the  same 
effects. 

"  At  the  spectacle  of  the  press  of 
France,  I  experience  the  grief  of  an  old 
soldier,  who  sees  his  arms  profaned.  The 
press  is  no  longer  that  sure  ally  of  free- 
dom, which  follows,  step  by  step,  the  de- 
positories of  power,  but  without  contest- 
ing with  them  their  necessary  preroga^ 
tives,  or  striving  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  state.  It  is  an  Eumenides,  a  Bac- 
chante, which  agitates  a  torch,  a  hatchet, 
or  a  poniard ;  which  insults  and  strikes 
without  intermission;  which  applies  it- 
self Incessantly,  in  its  lucid  intervals,  to 
demolish,  stone  by  stone,  the  whole  social 
edifice ;  which  seems  tormented  by  a  de- 
vouring ferer ;  which  requires  to  revenge 
itself  for  the.  sufferings  of  a  consuming 
pride,  by  the  unceairing  work  of  destruc- 
tion. In  other  states,  it  has  been  found 
that  calumny  penetrates  into  the  field  of 
polemical  contest.  But  France  has  gone 
a  step  farther ;  it  possesses  whole  work- 
shops  of  calumny.  Insult  possesses  its 
seats  of  manufacture.  We  have  nume- 
rous journals,  which  live  by  attacking 
every  reputation,  every  talent,  every  spe- 
cies of  superiority.  It  is  an  artiikry  m^ 
cessantfy  direded  .to  letul  every,  thing 
which  is  elevated,  or  serves  or  konoatrs  iU 
country.  It  is  no,  wonder  that  the  obaer. 
vation  should  be  so  common,  that  society 
is  undergoing  an  incessant  degradation. 
A  society  in  the  midst  of  which  a  disor- 
der so  frightful  is  daily  appearing,  with* 
out  exciting  either  attention  or  animad- 
version, is  on  the  high  road  to  ruin.  It 
is  condemned  to  the  chastisement  of  hea- 
ven."—Pp.  394—399. 

Chie  would  imagine  that  the  fol- 
lowing passage  was  written  express- 
ly for  the  state  of  the  British  revolu- 
tionary press,  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Reform  BUI. 

"  The  more  thnt  the  progress  of  i\» 
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ri»volntioii  j^rodiieed  of  inevitable  conces- 
islons  to  the  passion  for  democracy,  the 
more  indispensable  tt  was^  that  the  press 
dhonld  have  taken  an  elevated  ^und,  fb 
withstand  the  torrent  The  reverse  has 
been  the  case.  Thence  have  flowed  that 
perpetual  degradation  of  Its  tendency,  that 
jiNttQla^oii  in  ealdmoy  and  detraction,  that 
obstfnate  support  of  doctrines  subversive 
of  society,  those  appeals  to  the  passions  of 
the  multitude,  tiat  ostentatious  display  of 
the  hgic  of  brickbats,  that  indignation  at 
every  historic  name,  those  assaults  on 
everything  that  is  dignified  or  hereditary, 
on  the  throne,  the  peerage,  property  itself. 
Deplorable  corruption !  permanent  cor- 
ruptfon  of  talent,  virtue,  and  genius  f  to- 
tal abandonment  of  its  glorious  mission 
to  enlighten,  glorify,  and  defend  its  coun- 
try.'*—P.  402. 

The  radical  vice  in  the  social  sys- 
t^m  of  France,  our  author  considers 
as  consisting  in  the  overwhelming 
influence  eiven  to  that  class  a  little 
above  the  lowest,  in  other  words,  the 
I1.IO  householders^  in  whom,  with 
unerring  accuracy,  the  revolution- 
ists  of  England  persuaded  an  igno- 
rant] and  reckless  administration  to 
centre  all  the  political  power  of  this 
country.  Listen  to  its  practical  work- 
ing in  France,  as  detailed  by  this  li- 
beral constitutional  writer : — 

.  "  The  direct  tendency  of  all  our  laws^ 
is  to  deliver  over  the  empire  to  one  single 
doss  in  society :  that  class,  elevated  just 
above  the  lowest,  which  has  enough  of 
independence  and  education  to  be  Inspio 
red  with  the  desire  to  centre  In  itself  all 
the  powers  of  the  state,  but  too  little  to 
wield  them  with  advantage.  This  class 
forms  the  Hnk  between  the  upper  ranks  of 
the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  decided  Anarchists  ; 
and  it  is  actuated  by  passion,  the  reverse 
of  those  of  both  the  regions  on  wbtcli  it 
borders.  Sufficiently  near  to  the  latter 
to  be  not  more  disturbed  than  it  at  the 
work  of  destruction,  It  is  sufficiently  close 
to  the  former  to  be  filled  with  animosity  at 
its  prosperity  :  it  participates  in  the  envy 
of  the  one,  and  the  pride  of  the  other :  a 
fatal  union,  which  corrupts  the  mediocrity 
of  their  intelligence,  their  ignorance  of 
the  affairs  of  state,  the  narrow  and  par- 
tial view  they  take  of  every  subject. 
Thence  has  sprung  that  jealous  and  tur- 
bulent spirit  which  can  do  nothing  but 
destroy:  which  assails  with  its  wratli 
every  thing  which  society  respects,  the 
throne  equally  with  the  altar,  power 
equally  with  distinction  :  a  spirit 
ec^uaV\^  i«.\i\  Xa  ^  «^N«  vcv\  ^  b«.lQw 

\t«d(,  -w^VO^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  >«ww^  A 
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prosperity,  by  oyertoroiiig  the  prindplct, 
the  fe^tngii  wUeh  form  the  ooontor- 
^iee  of  eooiety ;  anil  which  a  DiYiae  1e- 
(fiUtiir  hae  iabpfauiCed  on  the  most  an- 
deot  tables  of  the'  law,  the  human  oon* 
tflfieboe. 

"  Thus  have  we  gone  on  for  eighteen 
months,  aoeamnlating  the  principles  of  de- 
stmetlon :  the  more  that  we  have  need  of 
pnblle  wisdom  for  support,  the  more  have 
we  receded  from  it.  The  evil  will  be- 
come irreparable,  if  the  spirit  of  disorder, 
which  has  OTerthrown  our  authorities, 
and  passed  from  the  authorities  into  the 
lawi^  should  find  a  general  entrance  into 
the  minds  of  the  people.-— There  lies  the 
inearaUe  wound  of  Francew** — Pp.  405. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  such  testi- 
vumj  to  the  tremendous  effect  of 
rousing  democratic  ambition  hi  the 
lowest  of  the  middling  class  of  so- 
ciety ;  if  was  within  sight  of  an  em- 
pire wasting  away  under  their  wither- 
ing  influence,  that  the  Reformers 
roused  them  to  a  state  of  perfect 
fuiy,  by  tiie  prospect  of  acquiring, 
through  the  L.10  clause,  an  irresisti- 
ble preponderance  in  tlie  state.  We 
doubt  ir  the  history  of  the  world  ex- 
hibits another  instance  of  such  com- 
plete infatuation. 

Is  the  literature  of  France  in  such 
a  state  as  to  justify  a  hope,  that  a 
better  dav  is  likely  to  dawn  on  its 
denocratto  society?  Let  us  hear 
what  the  friend  of  constitutional 
freedom  says  on  that  vital  subject — 

"  There  is  a  moral  anarchy  far  worse 
than  that  of  society,  which  saps  even  the 
foundation  of  order,  which  renders  it 
hardly  consistent  even  with  despotism: 
utterly  inconsistent  with  freedom.  We 
hare  seen  political  principles  and  belief 
often  sustain  the  state,  in  default  of  laws 
and  institutions ;  but  to  what  are  we  to 
look  for  a  remedy  to  the  disorder  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart? 

**  Were  literature  to  be  regarded  as  the 
e3»cession  of  thought,  there  is  not  a  hope 
left  for  France.  Literary  talent  now 
shews  itself  stained  with  every  kind  of 
corruption.  It  makes  it  a  rule  and  a 
sport  to  attack  every  sentiment  and  inte- 
rest of  which  society  Is  composed.  One 
would  imagine  that  its  object  is  to  restore 
to  French  literature  all  the  vices,  with 
which  it  was  disgraced  in  the  last  century. 
If,  on  the  faith  of  daily  culogiums,  you 
go  into  a  theatre,  you  see  scenes  represent- 
ed w;here  the  dignity  of  our  sex  is  as  much 
outraged  as  the  modesty  of  the  other. 
Every  where  the  same  spectacles  await 
jrou.     Obscene  romance§  are  the  model 


oa  whidi  they  are  all  liotrmed.  The  auee 
now  labours  at  what  la  indecent,  as  lofb 
merly  it  did  at  what  woukl  melt  the  heart 
How  unhappy  the  young  men,  who  think 
they  ape  tlie  elegance  of  riches  by  adopt- 
ing its  vices, — who  deem  themaelvee  egir 
ginal,  merely  beoause  they  are  retrogra- 
ding, and  who  mistake  the  novels  of  Cre«> 
billon  and  Voltaire  for  original  genius ! 
It  would  seem  that  these  shameful  excess 
es  are  the  inevitable  attendant  of  ancient 
civilisation.  How  often  have  I  myself 
written,  that  that  degrading  literature  of 
the  last  century  flowed  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  an  absolute  monarchy !  And  now 
Liberty,  as  if  to  turn  into  derisioa  ny 
worship  at  its  altars,  has  taken  for  ita 
model  the  school  of  Louis  XV«,  and  Im*. 
proved  upon  its  infiunoue  inspirations. *'.^ 
Pp.  408-9. 

This  revolutionary  torrent  has  bro^ 
ken  into  every  department ;  it  has 
invaded  the  opinions  of  the  thought- 
ful, the  maimers  of  the  active,  the 
morals  of  the  young,  and  the  sanctity 
of  families.  The  fatal  doctrine  of  a  ge- 
neral division  of  property,  is  spread- 
ing to  an  extent  nardly  conceivable 
in  a  state  possessing  much  property, 
and  great  mdividu^  ability. 

"  When  the  spirit  of  disorder  has  thus 
taken  possession  of  all  imaginations,  when 
the  revolutionary  herald  knocks  with  re- 
doubled strokes,  not  only  at  all  the  institu- 
tions, but  at  all  the  doctrines  and  opinions 
whidi  hold  together  the  fabric  of  society, 
can  property,  the  comer-stone  of  the  edi- 
fice, be  respected  ?  Let  us  not  flatter  our- 
selves with  the  hope  that  it  can. 

"  Property  has  already  ceased  to  be  the 
main  pillar  of  the  social  constitution.  It 
is  treated  as  conquered  by  the  laws,  as 
an  enemy  by  the  politicians.  Should  the 
present  system  continue,  it  will  soon  be- 
come a  dave.** — Pp.  416. 

"  The  proof  that  the  revoltttlonai^  tor- 
rent  haa  overwhelmed  ns,  and  that  we  are 
about  to  retlrograde  fbr  several  centuries, 
is,  that  the  principle  of  eonflsoation  is 
maintained  without  intermission,  without 
exciting  any  horror.  An  able  young  man, 
M.  Lherminier,  has  lately  advanced  the 
doctrine,  that  society  is  entitled  to  dispos- 
sess the  minority,  to  make  way  for  the 
minority.  Well,  a  learned  professor  of 
the  law  has  advanced  this  doctrine,  and 
France  bears  it  without,  surprise.  Nay, 
farther,  we  have  a  public  worship,  an 
hierarchy,  missionaries — in  fine,  a  whole 
corps  of  militia,  who  go  fVom  town  to  town, 
incessantly  preaching  to  the  people  the 
necessity  of  overturning  the  hereditary 


076  Hhm^l^QiiikeiaUJVmhnMkitim,  [Jvie, 

Qgmot  JB •ym>y  loliwiitii.    IWtetepttw  ito  in<lhMoliribimy,->k  tp  tiMett  b  its 

mm^  fmiwis  isnnkmlwi  to  b»  CariKd  in  ¥M7««enMb"i— F|p^4i^,^4.UL     ^ 
lU  verylMMoi»,todl«Utotke>pM9cari74»f       /'  Xh»  rgewrt  M wiilKiia  h«i  wAmMi 

cHiiffs  I    Y«^  iBMre— tiu  Fnaeh  McMy  a  •peetMde  wUA  mm  wtfug  in  HkKt^wt 

MrirtiatikatBfitoBMtie4«traoaDBof  iU  1760.     liobeq»i«n^  in  the  CwiiiiiuiH 

lart  piUVt  M  it  w«iiM  at  a  paUio  game.  AawmUy,  pro]HMtd  Ike  abalillon  -ef  4it 

LywM  eycB  eaaaot  jwmb  tham  to  tkwfe  pmritliBieiiiof-daaA:  nooMtlMBtlHNitrht 

dangifv—tlia  confl^graUoa  oC  the  iteoiul  of  dsatlh  aene-draanitd  off  batbing  thwa- 

eiiy  In  tka  aa^ira  fiOli  to  iUamioato  the  lelTM  is  Uaad.    Nivir,  IIib  oiM  Is  wkMy 

publia  thoQfht."— -Pp.  4rl6-19l  diffsfwit^Wt  hwfa  arrivei  at  tvror  at 

In  the  midst  of  Ais  universal  fu-  Tkwrliif  h  faU  lo  tkt  fi«^  fltot  H  h  se- 

uon  of  public  tbouffht  in  the  re  ma-  riaiuly  *>■.»■■■..     .i^     We  hm,  ar  wa 

tionary  cnidble»  the  jway  of  reU-  aAot,  thu  imhappy  pa«ia«  te  Ubed. 

gion,  of  pnvate  marahtj,  and.  pa-  The  apesebes  of  IUb«q»iana  and  St 

rental  authority^  could  not  long  be  Jut  ara  printed  and  soM  for  a  fevr  sons, 

expected  to  aurvive.    They  have  all  kaving  ontord^kU  ape^dk  in  favour  ttfihe 

according!/  given  way.  Supreme  Being.     All  this  goes  on  in 

"  Possibly  the  rerolatienary  worship  J*'*'?*'?,  Ume^iriien  wa  wa  aU  as  yet 

has  come  in  place  of  the  serrice  of  the  ^  "^^  Wood,  withaiBt  the  danMa  eanose 

altar,  which  has  been  destroyed.    Effery  ^  torror  and  pas^   wbieb  pidllated 

reUgious  He  has  long  been  eximguUhed  ^^^^  "^^^^r^^}^  takenrthc 

^Zngetue.    But u^,  mtm U$ mMmce  T?f.  ^"""^  .  ?*".  CaiM^Owm^  while 

haiZmfinmO^mi.     AChaabarwUdi  puMyhing  their  retaiting  panai^iea on 

boasts  of  ha^rinTartahlidiedfhied^  Wood.  .a^pwa«s  no  horror  ^  tWs  ten- 

serionslyentertahiedaprejeetferthea^  ^7.    Ineaasantly  we  are  taht  the  i^a 

lition  of  the  Sonday,  and  aU  ndigioiis  jfWoad  eannat  ha  rsoewed ,  bat  Ow  days 

festivals.     That  would  be  tha  meat  com.  J^i^i  T*^  ^T  **'*  "''■''^  *" 

plete  of  aU  reactions,  for  it  would  at  once  «inw  at  it.  — J^.  «!• 

confound  all  agee,  and  axteraoOnate  every        On  tlie  dissolution  of  the  bdredi- 

chance  of  salvation.  tary  Peerage,  IhQ  great  conduest  of 

«  Such  is  the  estimation  in  which  rell-  ^^  Revolution^  the  folh>wii«  atri* 

glon  is  now  held,  that  every  one  hastens  jjjpg  observations  are  made. 
to  clear  himself  from  the  odious  aspersion       ^^ 

of  being  in  the  least  degree  attached  to  it.         ''  The  democrats,  in  speaking  of  the 

The  representaUtes  in  Parliament,  if  by  destruction  of  the  hereditary   Peerage, 

any  chance  an  allusion  Is  made  to  the  imagine  that  they  have  only  norificed  an 

clergy,  burst  out  into  laughter  or  sneer  i  institution.     There  never  was  a  more 

they  think  they  can  govern  a  people,  grievous  mistake ;  they  have  destroyed 

while  they  are  incessantly  outraging  their  a  principle.     They  have  thrown  into  the 

worship ;  that  cradle  of  modern  clvilisa-  gulf  the  sole  conservative  principle  that 

tion.     Ifa  journal  accidentally  mentions  the  Revolution  had  left;  the  sole  stone 

that  a  regiment  has  attended  mass,  all  the  in  the  edifice  which  recalls  the  past ;  the 

generals  in  the  kingdom  hasten  to  repd  sole  force  in  the  constitution  which  sub- 

the  ealunmy,  to  protest  by  all  tiiat  Is  sists  of  itself.     By  that  grewt^  stroke 

saered  their  entire  Innaesnosh  to  swwr  France  has  violently  detadied  itsilf  firtan 

that  the  barricades  Imve  tani^t  Ihem  to  the  European  continent,  violendy  thrown 

forget  the  lessons  of  Niqioleon,  to  bow  itself  beyond  the  Atlantic,  violentiy  mar- 

the  knee  at  the  name  of  God.*'— P.  420.  ried  itself  to  the  virgin  son  of  Peun^yl. 

'*  In  this  imiversal  straggle  finr  disor-  vanla,  whitlier  we  bring  an  ancient,  dis- 
ganization,  the  fatal  ardour  gains  every  oonteoted,  and  di^ded  sodety  i  a  popula- 
character.  Tiie  oontest  is,  who  shall  da»  tion  overflowing,  whloh,  having  no  de- 
molish most  efieotoaliy,  and  give  the  serts  to  expand  over,  must  recoil  upon 
most  vehement  strokes  to  society.  DbL  de  Itself,  and  tear  out  Its  own  entrails ;  In 
Schoncn  sees  well  that  less  good  was  line,  the  tastes  of  servitude,  the  appetito 
done  by  his  courage  in  resisting  the  at-  for  domiiuition  and  anarchy,  antl-rell- 
tacks  on  the  temples  of  religioni  than  evil  ^ous  doctrines,  anti-social  passions,  at 
by  the  weight  lent  by  the  proposition  £»r  which  that  young  state,  which  bore  Wa- 
dlvorce,  to  the  last  establishment  whioh  shington,  nourished  freedom,  and  believes 
was  yet  untouched,  the  sanctity  of  pri-  in  God,  would  stand  aghast, 
vate  life.  To  defend  our  public  monn-  ''  The  middling  rank  has  this  evil  in- 
ments,  and  overturn  murriage,  is  a  pro-  herent  in  its  compoeitiou ;  placed  on  the 
ceeding  wboUy  for  the  benefit  of  anarchy ;  confines  of  physical  struggle,  the  inter- 
/  say  overturn  it ;  for  in  the  cornK{to&  "WSittiMi  ot  i«wfc  ^««*ti<jX««s:\k\%^  U  \  it 
9tMt€  of  society  irhtre  we  live,  to  d\«i^XQ    %taw»to  Vi  \>a  tfWBwi  ^ieeteHVk\  tw>\n.. 
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Hm  It  deteMl  Fnnee,  for  the  lart  bIk- 
teoi  iB»Dtli%  firav  the  l«aden  ■oepti'e 
«Wiklm-a»  otmUj  weiglMd  upon  her 
iwtliilli  r  What  a  apeotaele  was  exhi- 
tlM  GliaMbar  of  Paera,  re- 
it  with  talaati  with  virtuM^  with 
dear  to  F^ranee,  by  its  con- 
tMet  for  80  many  yearly  was 
firmd-to  voU  asfointt  iti  ammeUon  g  Jbt'' 
e^  iMff  to bmd  it9  powtrfkl  htadb^bre 
a  hnlaCjmhM9t  amd  igmtrani  multitude. 
The  ciaaa  which  could  oemBiand  such  a 
aaoviioe^  enlbree  such  a  national  bumilia* 
tlcst  la  iacapahle  of  govtrnlng  France ; 
and  wiU  nannr  preserve  the  empire,  bat 
soArit  to  UB,  Into  the  Jaws  of  the  pitiless 
anenyt  who  is  erve  ready  to  deToar  it." 
—P.  467. 

''  No  gvremmeot  is  possible,  whci«  the 
mortal  imtlpathy  existsy  which  in  Franoe 
alieBatestha  lower  dassas  in  possession  of 
power  from  the  ascendant  of  education 
or  Ibrtnne.  Can  any  one  believe  that 
power  will  nltimately  remain  In  the 
hands  of  that  inteimediate  dass  which  is 
detached  fnm  tiie  Interests  of  property, 
without  being  allied  to  the  multitude?  Is 
It  not  evUtant,  that  ita  natural  tendenoy 
is  to  separate  itself  daily  more  and  more 
from  the  first  dass,  to  unite  itself  to  the 
seooad  ?  Communtty  of  hatred  will  occa^- 
slon  unity  of  ezortion;  and  the  more  that 
the  abyas  is  enlarged  which  separates  the 
present  depositaries  of  pCwer  from  its  na- 
tural poasessorsi  the  more  will  the  masses 
enter  Into  a  share,  and  finally  the  exclu- 
sive ppsaeeslon,  of  power.  Thence  it  will 
proceed  from  demolition,  to  demolition, 
from  disorder  to  disorder,  by  an  ihevit- 
aide  progress,  and  must  at  length  end  in 
that  antl-aodal  state,  the  rule  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

^  The  moQ&ent  that  the  opinion  of  the 
dominant  dosses  disregards  established  in- 
terests, that  it  talLOS  a  pleasure  in  viola- 
ting those  ^i^giist  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  soul  of  society,  we  see  an  abyss 
begin  to  open;  the  euth  quakep  beneath 
our  fret-»^o  community  is  shaken  to  its 
very  entrails.  Then  heginsa  projoimd  arid 
uiM{eTsal  sense  of  suffering.  Capital  disap- 
pears; talents  retreat— become  irrltaieid 
or  corrupted.  Tlie  national  genius  be- 
comes intoxicated — ^predpitates  itsdf  into 
every  species  of  disorder,  aud  bears  aloft* 
not  as  a  light,  but  a  torch  of  conflagration, 
its  usdess  flame.  The  whde  nation  is 
seized  with  disquietude  and  sickness,  as  on 
the  eve  of  those  convulsions  which  shale 
the  earth,  and  trouble  at  once  the  air,  the 
earth,  and  the  sea.     Every  one  seeks  the 


causes  of  this  extraordinary  state ;  It  is  to 
be  found  in  one  alone— tlie  sodnl  state  la 
trembling  to  its  foundations. 

*'  This  is  precisely  the  state  we  have 
been  in  for  sixteen  months.  To  conceal 
it  is  impossible.  What  is  required  is  to 
endeavour  to  remedy  its  disorders.  France 
is  wdl  aware  tikat  It  woold  be  happy  if  it 
had  onbf  lost  a  fifth  ef  its  immemse  capiial 
during  that  period.  Every  imUvidual  in 
the  kingdom  has  lost  a  large  portion  of  his 
income,  Aud  yet  the  revolution  of  1830 
was  the  most  rapid  and  the  least  bloody 
recorded  in  history.  If  we  look  nearer, 
we  shall  discover  that  every  one  of  us  is 
less  secure  of  his  property  than  he  was 
l>efore  that  moral  earthquake.  Every  one 
18  less  secure  of  his  head,  though  tlie  Reign 
of  Death  has  not  yet  commenced ;  and  in 
that  universal  fading  of  insecurity  is  to 
l>e  found  the  source  of  the  universal  suf- 
fering.*'—II.  491. 

But  we  uuBt  conclude,  however 
reluctantly,  these  copious  extracts. 
Were  we  to  translate  every  passage 
which  is  striking  in  itself,  which 
bears  in  the  most  extraordinary  way 
on  the  present  crisis  in  this  country, 
we  should  transcribe  the  whole  of 
this  eloquent  and  profound  disquisi- 
tion. 

If  it  had  been  written  in  this  coun- 
try, it  would  have  been  set  dovm  as 
the  work  of  some  furious  anti-re- 
former ;  of  some  violent  Tory,  blind 
to  the  progress  of  events,  insensible 
to  the  change  of  society.  It  is  tbo 
work,  however,  of  no  anti-reformer, 
but  of  a  liberal  Parisian  historiiui*  a 
decided  supporter  at  the  time  of  die 
Revolution  of  July ;  a  powerful  op- 
ponent of  the  Bourbons  for  fifteen 
years  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  is  commended  in  the  highestterms 
by  Lady  Moigan,  as  one  of  the  rising 
lights  of  the  age  ;*  and  that  stamps 
his  character  as  a  leader  of  the  libe- 
ral party.  But  he  has  become  en- 
lightened, as  all  the  world  will  be,  to 
the  real  tendency  of  the  revolution- 
ary spirit,  by  that  most  certain  of  all 
preceptors,  the  suffering  It  has  occa- 
sioned. 

One  would  have  imagined,  from 
the  description  he  has  ^ven  of  the 
state  of  Firance,  since  the  Revolution 
of  July,  that  he  was  describing  the 
state  or  this  country  under  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Reform  Biil  ,*  the  pro- 
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bable  tendency  of  the  L.IO  franchise ; 
the  universal  languor  and  suffering 
which  has  followed  the  promulgation 
of  that  fatal  change.  Yet  he  is  only 
describing  the  enSscts  of  triumphant 
reform  in  France.  The  inference  is 
twofold;  that  the  spirit  now  con- 
vulsing this  country  under  the  name 
of  Rerorm,  U  the  true  revoluHotuuy 
epirit,  and  that  yet  morie  acute  and 
lasting  distress  nay  be  confidently 
anticipated  from  ito  final  triumph, 
than  has  attended  the  long  and  he- 
roic resistance  made  to  its  progress. 
Salvandy,  like  all  the  liberal  party 
in  France,  while  he  clearly  perceives 
the  deplorable  state  to  which  their 
revolution  has  brou^t  them,  and  the 
fatal  tendency  of  tiie  democratic 
spirit  which  the  triumph  of  July  has 
so  strongly  developed,  is  unable  to 
discover  the  remote  cause  of  the 
disasters  which  overwhelm  them. 
At  thia  distance  from  the  scene  of 
action,  we  can  clearly  discern  it. 
^  Ephraim,**  says  the  Scripture,  ^  has 

rie  to  his  idols;  let  him  alone." 
these  words  is  to  be  found  the 
secret  of  the  universal  suffering,  the 
deplorable  condition,  the  merciless 
tyranny,  which  prevails  in  France. 
It  is  labouring  under  the  chastise- 
ment of  Heaven.  An  offended  Deity 
has  rained  down  upon  it  a  worse 
scourge  than  the  brimstone  which 
destroyed  the  cities  of  the  Jordan-— 
the  scouree  of  its  own  passions  and 
vieee.  T%e  terrible  cruelty  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror — the  enormous  in- 
justice of  the  revolutionary  rule,  is 
registered  in  the  boolc  of  fate ;  the 
universal  abandonment  of  religion 
by  all  the  influential  classes,  has  led 
to  the  extirpation  of  4m  the  barriers 
against  anarchy  which  are  Utted  to 
secure  the  well-being  of  society.  Its 
fate  is  sealed;  its  glories  are  gone ; 
the  unfettered  march  of  passion  will 
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overthrow  every  public  and  private 
virtue ;  and  national  ruin  will  be  the 
consequence.  We  are  following  in 
the  same  course,  and  will  most  cer- 
tainly share  in  thp  same  punishmenk 
In  this  melancnoly  prospect  let  us 
be  thankful  that  the  conservative 
party  have  nothing  with  which  to 
reproach  thexuaelves;  that  though 
doomed  to  share  in  the  punishment^ 
they  are  entirely  guiluesa  of  the 
crime.  Noble  indeed  as  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  coming  forward  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  extricate  the  Crown  from 
the  perilous  situation  in  which  it 
was  placed,  and  the  degrading  thral- 
dom to  which  it  was  subjected  we 
ri»joice,  from  the  bottom  of  our 
heartSy  that  the  attempt  was  frus- 
trated. ^  Had  he  gone  on  with  the 
Bill  as  it  stood,  from  a  sense  of  over- 
whelming necessity,  all  its  conse- 
quences would  have  been  laid  on 
its  opponents.  The  Whigs  brought 
in  the  Reform  Bill  ^let  them  have 
the  execrable  celebrity  of  carrying 
it  through.  Let  them  inscribe  oa 
iiieir  banners  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution;  let  them  go  down  to 
posterity  as  the  destroyers  of  a 
century  and  a  half  of  glory;  let 
them  be  stigmatized  in  the  page  of 
history  as  the  men  who  overtiarew 
the  liberties  of  EngWd.  Never 
despairing;  of  their  country,  let  the 
great  and  noble  conservative  party 
stand  aloof  from  the  fatal  career  of 
revolution ;  let  them  remain  for  ever 
excluded  from  power,  rather  than 
gain  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  iota  of 
principle ;  and  steadily  resisting  the 
march  of  wickedness,  and  all  the 
allurements  of  ambition,  take  for 
their  motto  the  words  of  ancient 
duty,  **Fais  ce  que  dois:  advienne 
ce  que  pourra." 
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THB  MAID  OF  BLVAK.* 


Poetry,  which,  though  not  dead, 
had  long  been  sleeping  in  Scotland, 
was  restored  to  waking  life  by  Thom- 
son. His  genius  was  national ;  and 
so,  too,  was  the  suljject  of  his  first 
and  greatest  song.  By  saying  that 
his  raiius  was  national,  we  mean 
that  nil  temperament  was  enthusias- 
tie  and  pasnonate ;  and  that,  thoueh 
li^ilj'imaffinatiye,the  sources  of  ns 
power  lay  m  the  heart.  The  Castle 
of  Indolence  Is  distinguished  by 
pprertaate^  and  finer  £EUicy;  but  with 
all  its  ezqtiiaifce  bouitiea,  that  poem 
ia  but  the  Tialon  Of  a  dream.  The 
SoMont  are  glorious  realities;  and 
the  diarm  of  the  strain  that  sings  the 
*"  toUingyear^'  it  its  truth.  But  what 
mem  we  by  saying  that  the  Seasons 
area  national-subject  ? — do  we  assert 
that  they  are  solely  Scottish  ?  That 
wonM  be  too  bold^  even  for  us ;  but 
we  -acruple  not  to  assert,  that  Tliom- 
son  has  made  them  so,as  fiur  as  mkht 
be  without  insult,  injury,  or  injust&e, 
to  the  rest  of  the  globe.  lus  suns 
rise  and  set  in  Scottish  heayens ;  his 
^  de^4(ermenting  tempests,  are 
brewed  In  grim  evening*'  Scottish 
skies;  Scottish  is  his  Siunder  of 
deed  and  cataract ;  his  ^  vapours, 
and  snows,  and  storms,"  are  Scottish ; 
and,  stranffe  as  the  assertion  would 
have  sonneted  in  the  ears  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  Scottish  are  his  woods,  their 
Bufffa,  and  their  roar ;  nor  less  their 
Btniness,  more  awful  amidst  the 
vast  multitude  of  steady  stems,  than 
when  all  the  sullen  pine-tops  are 
swlnginjg  to  the  hurricane.  A  dread 
love  or  his  native  land  was  in  his 
heart  when  he  cried  in  the  soli- 
tode— 

**  Hail,  kindred  glooms !  congenial  hor- 
rors, hail  !" 

The  genius  of  Home  was  national 
--and  so,  too,  was  the  subject  of  his 


first  and  greatest  song— -Douglas. 
He  had  studied  the  old  Bdiads. 
Their  simplicities  were  sweet  to 
him  as  wallflowers  on  ruins.  On  the 
story  of  Gill  Morice,  viiio  was  an 
Earl's  son,  he  founded,  'tis  said,  his 
Tragedy,  which  surely  no  Scottish 
eyes  ever  witnessed  Tvithout  tears, 
^e  not  lliese  most  Scottish  lines  ? — 

"  Ye  woo4a  and  wUd%  wham  melancholy 
gloom 

Accords  with  my.aoul'a  aadnem  !'* 

And  these  even  more  intensely  so,— 

"  Red  came  the  rirer  down,  and  load 

and  oft 
The  angry  Spirit  of  the  waters  shrieked  !** 

The  Scottbh  Tragedian  in  an  evil 
hour  crossed  the  Tweed,  riding  on 
horseback  all  the  way  to  London. 
His  genius  got  Anglified,  took  a  con- 
sumption, and  penshed  in  the  prime 
of  lite.  But  on  seeing  the  Siddons  in 
Lady  Randolph^  and  hearing  her  low, 
deep,  wild,  wo-begone  voice  ex- 
claim, ''  My  beautiml  1  my  brave  1" 
'<  tiie  aged  harper's  soul  awokoy" 
and  his  cum  eyes  were  again  lighted 
up  for  a  moment  with  the  firea  of 
genius — say  rather  for  a  moment  be* 
dewed  wi&  the  tears  of  sensibili- 
ty, re-awakened  from  decay  and  do- 
tage. 

The  genius  of  Bbattie  was  nation- 
al, and  so  was  the  subject  of  his  great- 
est song— The  Minstrel.  For  what  is 
its  design?  He  tells  us,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  a  poetical  genius  bom 
m  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawn- 
ing of  reason  and  fancy,  till  that  pe- 
riod at  which  he  may  be  supposed 
capable  of  appearing  in  the  world  as 
a  Minstrel ;  that  is,  as  an  intinerant 
poet  and-  musiciao^^a  character 
which,  according  to  the  notions  of 
our  forefathers,  was  not  only  re- 
speclable,  but  sacred. 


<<  There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 

A  shepherd  swain,  a  man  of  low  degree ; 
Whose  sires  perchance  in  Fairyland  might  dwell, 

Sicilian  groves  and  Tales  of  Arcsdy ; 
Bat  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  North  Coontrie ; 

A  nation  famed  for  song  and  beauty's  charms ; 
Zealous  yet  modest ;  innocent  though  free ; 

Patient  of  toil,  serene  amid  alarms ; 

Inflexible  in  fidth,  invindhle  in  arms. 


•  The  Maid  of  Elvw.     A  Poem,  in  Twelve  Tatti.    'Bl  WC»a  Caw«:\\m^« 
Edward  Moxon,  London, 


^  TheMaido/EIvar.  [Jane, 

**  The  shepherd  swaiD^  of  whom  I  mention  made, 

On  ScoUa*8  mountains  fed  bis  little  flock ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough,  he  never  swayed  : 

An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock ; 
His  drink  the  living  waters  firom  the  rock ; 

The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  fleece  to  ba£B[e  winter's  shock ;        . 

And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  besprent, 

Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  wheresoever  they  weqit  !** 

Did  patriotism  ever  inspire  eenius  .tional,  and  so  too  was  the  subject  of 

with  sentiment  more  Scottish  than  his  first,  and  best  poem— The  Sab- 

that?  Did  imagination  ever  create  bath. 

aeenery  more  Scottish  ?    Manners,  «  How  still  the  morning  of  lita  Ualfow- 

Bforals,  Life  P   Never.    What !  not  ed  day  !** 

the  following  stanzas ?  ,      ,,      .*         _,_        .  ^^ 

is  a  line  that  could  have  been  uttei> 

« lio !  where  the  stripling  rapt  hi  winder  ©d  only  by  a  hqJy  Scottish  hea^L 
yoTss  For  we  alone  know  what  is  indeed 
Beneath   the   precipice  o*erhuDg   with  Sabbath  silence—an  earnest  o^ever- 
]^e;  lasting  rest]  To  our  hearts,  the  very 
And  aeea,  on  high,  amidst  th*  encircling  birds  of  Scotland  sin£  hoIUy  on  that 
groves  day.  A  sacred  smile  Is  on  tne  dewy 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  flowers.    The  lilies  look  whiter  in 
shine :  their  loveliness;  the  blush-rose  red- 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds,  in  con-  dens  in  t^e  sun  with  a  diviner  dye ; 
oert  join,  and  with  a  more  celestial  scent  the 
And   echo   swells   the   chorus   to  the  hoary  hawthorn  sweeten^,  the  wild- 
•l^*"'"  emess.    Sorely  disturbed  ojt  Tore, 

Beattie  pours  there  like  a  man  who  ^^^^M®°!!f*Si^^  "^  Scod?M> 

had  beei  at  the  Linn  of  Dee.    He  was  tiie  Day  of  Peace  I 

wore  a  wig,  it  is  true;  but  at  times,  "  0»  the  great  goodness  of  the  StdaU  qf 
when  the  nt  was  on  him,  he  wrote  OW/" 

like  the  unshorn  Apollo.  the  Covenanters.  Listen  to  the  Sab- 

The  genius  of  Grahame  was  na-  bath-Bard. 

"  With  them  each  day  was  holy;  but  that  morn 

On  which  the  angel  stud,  See  where  the  Lord 

Was  laid,  joyous  arose ;  to  die  that  day 

Was  bliss.     Long  ere  the  dawn  by  devious  ways, 

O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o*er  dreary  wastes,  they  sought 

The  upland  nrairs  where  rivers,  there  but  brooks. 

Dispart  to  different  seas.     Fast  by  such  Inrooks 

A  Httle  glen  is  sometimes  seooped,  a  plat 

With  greensward  gay,  and  flowers  that  strangers  seem 

Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 

Fatigues  the  eye :  in  solitudes  like  these, 

Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foiled 

A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws: 

There,  leaning  on  his  spear,  (one  of  the  array 

Whose  gleam,  in  former  days,  had  scathed  the  rose 

On  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck 

The  infatuate  monarch,  and  his  wavering  host !) 

The  lyart  veteran  heard  the  word  of  God 

By  Cameron  thundered,  or  by  Renwick  poured 

In  gentle  stream :  then  rose  the  song,  the  lond 

Acclaim  of  praise.     The  wheeling  plover  ceased 

Her  plaint ;  the  solitary  place  was  glad  ; 

And  on  the  distant  cairn  the  watcher's  ear 

Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note* 

But  years  more  gloomy  ibllowed ;  and  no  more 

The  assembled  people  daored,  lu  ^Mft  «t  ^v^i 

To  worship  God,  or  ftv«ii  at  Oda  dtsA 

Of  night,  save  when  the  w\ntr^  *Vitm  twt^  ^«v^ 
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And  thunder- peals  compelkd  the  men  of  blood 
To  couch  within  their  dens ;  then  dauntlessly 
The  scattered  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  dell 
By  rocks  o^ercanopied,  to  hear  the  voice, 
Their  faithful  pastor's  voice :  He  hy  the  gleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning  oped  the  sacred  boolc, 
And  words  of  comfort  spalce :  over  their  souls 
His  accents  soothing  came,  as  to  her  young 
The  heathfowl's  plumes,  when,  at  the  close  of  eve. 
She  gathers  Sn,  mournful,  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murdtoous  sport,  and  o*er  the  renmant  spreads 
Fondly  her  wings ;  close  nestling  ^eath  her  breast 
'  They  cherished  cower  amid  the  purple  bloom." 
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Tbe  gfluuB  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
it  will  not  be  denied,  is  pretty  na- 
tional, and  BO  are  the  subjects  of  all 
lifo  noUesi  works,  be  they  Poems,  or 
Kof^ls  ^ttnd  Bomances  by  the  Author 
ij^yhprfxlkf.  Up  to  the  era  of  Sir 
WaHer,H^gpeoplehftd  some  vague, 
{[enera},  indiSmct  notions  about  dead 
ptttffliab  mouideriog  away  to  nothing 
citoLwato  ago,  in  r^fular  kirk-yards 
«nd'dbance  burial-places,  ^  'mang 
Bsialni  Imd  mosses  many  O,"  some- 
^wkere  or  other  in  that  difficultly  dis- 
tingaMied  and  very  debateable  dis- 
arm dlHed  the  Borders.  All  at  once 
hi^  ipcJched  their  tombs  with  a  divi- 
lilitg  rod,  iind  the  turf  streamed  out 
ghosts.  Some  in  woodmen's  dresses 
•^-HftMMtinwarrior'snHdl — green  arch- 
ers leapt  forth  with  yew-bows  and 
^piivenh-and  giants  stalked  shaking 
spears.  The  grey  chronicler  smiled; 
and,  taking  up  his  pen,  wrote  in  lines 
of  light  the  annals  of  the  chivalrous 
and  heroic  days  of  auld  feudal  Scot- 
land. The  nation  then  for  the  first 
time  knew  the  character  of  its  ances- 
tors ;  for  those  were  not  spectres— 
not  they  indeed — ^nor  phantoms  of 
the  brain — ^but  gaunt  flesh  and  blood, 
or  glad  and  glonous; — ^base-bom  cot- 
tage-churls of  the  olden  time,  because 
Scottish,  became  familiar  to  the  love 
of  the  nation's  heart,  and  so  to  its  pride 
did  the  high-bom  line^e  of  palace- 
kings.  The  worst  of  Sir  Walter  is, 
that  he  has  harried  all  Scotland. 
Never  was  there  such  a  freebooter. 
He  harries  all  men's  cattle — ^kills 
themselves  off  lumd,  and  makes 
bonfires  of  their  castles.  Thus  has 
he  disturbed  and  illuminated  all 
the  land  as  with  the  blazes  of  a 
million  beacons.  Lakes  lie  with 
their  islands  distinct  by  midnight  as 
by  midday;  wide  woods  glow  glo- 
riously in  the  gloom;  and  by  the 
8tormvflplendour,70u  evensee  ships, 
m'thallsaasetffarateea.  His  themes 


in  prose  or  numerous  verse,  are 
still  *^  Knights  and  Lords  and  miffhtr 
Earls,"  and  their  Lady-Loves—Kshii£- 
ly  Scottish — of  Kings  that  fought 
for  fame  or  freedom-— of  fatal  Flod- 
den  and  bright  Bannockbum-— of  the 
Deliverer.  If  that  be  not  national 
to  the  teeth,  Homer  was  no  Ionian, 
Tyrtffius  not  sprung  from  Sparta,  and 
Christopher  North  a  Cockney.  Let 
Abbotsrord,  then,  be  cognomen'd  by 
those  that  choose  it,  the  Ariosto  of 
the  North — we  shall  continue  to  call 
him  plain,  simple,  immortal  Sir  Wal- 
ter. 

We  are  confinine  our  affection  at 
present,  you  perceive,  to  those  gi*eat 
or  good  poets,  to  whom,  from  tiie 
nature  of  their  genius  and  its  sub- 
jects, we  are  induced  to  apply,  with 
all  propriety  of  speech,  the  delight- 
ful ana  endearing  term,  Scottish. 
Our  enlightened  neighbours,  the 
Transtweeddalecarlians,  cannot^/ 
the  works  of  those  worthies  as  we 
do— the  racy  flavour  of  the  Scottish 
spirit  either  produces  no  impression 
on  their  palate,  (the  or^an  of  taste,} 
or  an  unpleasant  one — like  the  bream 
of  the  heather  bloom  in  the  dark 
delicious  Highland  honey*— like  the 
twang  of  the  peat-reek  in  the  moun- 
tain dew,  when  it  rejoices  in  those 
tempting  trissyllablee,  Farintosh  and 
GlenHvet.  Still  the  Southrons  suck 
the  one  and  sip  the  other  witii  wry 
faces;  and  they  were  wont  to  be 
curious  exceedingly  about  the  Great 
Unknown.  Wehave,however,amonff 
us  Poets  and  Poetesses,  who— God 
bless  them—thou^  far  from  anti- 
national,  are  Scottish  chiefly  by  birth; 
.not  but  that  a  fine,  free,  pure  Cale- 
donian air  hovers  around  their  ge- 
nius— not  but  that  its  bright  consum- 
mate flower  blushes,  to  our  eyes  at 
leasts  as  if  coloured  by  the  boreal 
mom* 
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at  tu'o  glorious  Kvint 
TffOMAs  Campbell  tmaSiMnnA  Batk- 
Lt£.  In  his  boyhood,  Otaapb^l)  wiH- 
dered  **  to  distant  Ides  that  hear  Ae 
wild  Corbrechtan  roar,**  and  aome- 
thnes  his  Poetrj  islflce  that  whirlpool; 
the  sound  is  as  of  the  wheels  of  anttiy 
chariots.  Yes— happy  waa  It  for  the 
author  of  the  Pleaaures  of  Hope, 
that  in  his  youth  he  "  walked  k 
glory  and  in  jot,**  alaag  the  manj- 
nu>untain- baaed,  hollow -rumbling 
western  coast  of  that  unaccountable 
county,  ArgvlkUra.  The  ieaaouad 
cttlcKnUad  Ma  natimlly  iae  nrarfcal 
.•ar,aBdiiaMk,toa^int»b!fl  baart 
Haace  la  hia  prima  PoiM  a  glad, 
aady  aweaCy  aalaaM*  cnTa,  anA  gla- 
nova  pracscyai^  unfpm  wna  Bape 
aa  la  die  swmy  ae%  wbaai  Mdlatfa' 
aweetbearti  an  tba  riiars  ira  loak- 
lag  ottllar  ■Up%  and  Itmb  a  fwB^ 
atatba,  l#&  dawa  bafora  tba  wind 
cornea  iba  fleets  aad  ite  varf  sMhi 
OB  the  aand  beneatii  their  f aoli«m 
aaaai  W  tAm  alovd  far  W.  Aa  nrr 
laanaa,  sbe  la  our  Tragic  Quaaa  ?  bat 
aha  belongs  to  all  place  aa  to  all  tlaia ; 
and  Sea«  halk  said  let  tkan  Who 
dara  gaiaiay  il-«ihai  faa  saw  bar  ja- 
nAua^  IB  a  Ma^Uar  £air  sbapa,  saifig 
W  tba  si4a  af  the  Swan  of  A?aa. 
Yet  Joaana  lo>vea  to  toncfa  the  pas- 
taral  read;  aad  tban  wa  tUak  of  dK 
taadev  daws,  tba  dear  naaa,  aad 
Ibe  bdgbl  BMridiaB  of  bar  Mley  past 
aoumg  tba  baagbtt  cfiib  of  tiM  allfan 
Gaidar^aad  b  t£a  loBoaaaie  beart 
of  the  dark  Siratbavan  anira^ 

Koi  afavalbar  aweal  alagaraar 
atroQg,  Botire  lo  tUa  aaak  af  a«r  kile, 
iBigbi  we  now  Ib  tbaaa  baanWe 
BBfea  lovlagly  famanawaatu;  aad 
^*  tip«  tball  wa  iBtuliuB,  da«ar  iMm 
tba  reav"  for  saka  af  thai  ftrtoe, 
aman^  mavy  vktiaas^  aiiieb  wa  bare 
baoB  mdiag  aa  akoBtf,  their  ttaHoa- 
aU^^— tbaae  are  Ifeia  soi  Foi- 


ti 


aroetiivr  aea^caa^v  ^r  aiuBa, 
ways  inilf  ScoMMl;  aad  atiiBK 
pen  diwpa  fMRnea  ot  ngbt  oa  m 
object^  that  till  Hiea  had  slum] 
b  tbe  dada^  but  tmw  ^  shine 
where  they  stand**  or  Be,  as  cc 
ttOBt  aad  chaEactatMc  parts  o 
lowlaod  landacapea.  Let  othi 
bour  away  at  long  poams,  an 
diefr  pains  get  ne^ect  or  obll 
If  olr  tt  fanmortafoied  hi  many 
ones,  which  the  Scottirii  Muse 
^  BOt  wHttipiy  let  y  ,A» 
BRial  ba  apiOBslMi  tMMipt  w 
aaddiea  iba  bean  af  tba  iriMe 
BUMt  BMdeaa  of  nffn^  B9  ba  i 
bla  ftuaOMbav  baMi  Ibeac 
dsar  to  Ua^,  iftar  a  day  f 
b^  bla  aaiii^  'Bm  v 


Of  our  awB  *"  deligbtfitl  Delb^'*  as 
we  aaea  caUad  bim-^^foid  the  api- 
tbalBov  by  rkht  appertains  ta  Ms 
naaa^— we  shaU  now  say  siaf^  this, 
thai  ha  has  prodaced  manj  origlaal 
pieces  wbieb  will  poaeaia  a  perBM- 
BBBt  place  m  the  poetry  of  Scotlaad. 
PeUcBcy  and  grace  chgraetaciBa  bis 
happiest  campaaitl«M ;  aoawg  of  tbam 
ara  baattdf ul  IB  a  cbetrfol  apbit  that 
Mm  only  to  look  on  nature  to  be 

"^Dy ;  and  others  breathe  the 


to  baakb,  w  i^aTbHi^ 

bo  cttiadL  0t  ni 
ter  the  pooa#  of  daaib. 
PoUok  hA  ffMl  MglBai 


alroiiglBaaaciBdaeOBoef  r 
Sudi  af  Ua  short  ca»paaili 
wa  hsraieaB^WTltieBfaiaBrl} 
ware  bot  aiata  cofriaa  of  Tcxt 

Sv<eBtte  OTBarproniiaB  af 
It  Ua  soul  waa  wofkbig  bi  tl 
maafbaid  soHlBdea  iOBud  a] 
faiher'a  beoae,  bi  AewHd  an 
HM  parishee  d 
IfearBa^  separated  by 

uMiBiiu  tbraog^  Aw  weat^  t 
tbaae  brauury  and  btoAe»b« 
tiaes^  wbcra  the  arty-liiitieB 
faraMi  tba  dear  Mclian  of 
iandq^  theeoe  froni  tte  bil 
hM  abore  the  Black^WBteri 
tba  etber  fraai  Iba  BraHbea-k 
poet  iB  prfane  of  yovib  (be 
bla  twabty>aertttfa  year)  ei 
a«  a  hi^  aad  adrentup 
nr)ae,  Md  tayagad  tfio  111 
Deep.  HtaapfattexpaMed  i 
and  IB  a  haly  prlda  ialt  Ihe 
braa^  *b  k  herevadl  oprer 
abyrs.  Tba '^  Courae  of  Tl 
ao  yooagti  maa,  wan  a  raot 
Bient  The  beak  he  lovo^ 
tba  Bible,  aad  bbsqM  Is  ofl 
turai;  Of  oorpeeia  herltaid 
we  beliavr,  bal  Youa^  Ml 
Hiyroat  fib  had  vamat  to 
eonpoiMon;  aod,  bad  he 
weuwbaTe  beke4  ainKMia 
BiUiaiioB  an  BMeb  that  Is  a 
eobgbad  by  bb  aorotaal  i 
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But  the  soul  of  poetry  is  tbere^though 
often  djmly  enveloped,  and  many 
pasiageB  there  are,  and  long  ones 
toOk  t£at  heave,  and  hurry,  and  glow 
along  in  a  divine  enthusiasm. 

*'  His  ears  he  closed,  to  listen  to  the 

strains 
That  Sion  bards  did  consecrate  of  old^ 
And  fix*d  his  Pindus  upon  LebcmoD.'* 

But  there  now  arises  hefore  us 
such  aBrotherhood  of  Bards  as  could 
have  been  horn  and  bred— nay,  frown 
not,  fair  or  gallant  Southron — only 
in  Scotiand.  The  Bards  belonging 
hy  divine  right  to  the  People-— the 
household  Bards  of  hut  and  shieling, 
dear  to  the  dwellers  on  the  hill  and 
river  sides,  and  to  those  who,  like 
tiie  cushats,  have  their  nests  in  the 
woods.  Allan  Ramsay,  Michael 
Bruce,  Robert  Fergusson,  Robert 
Burns,  James  Hogg,  and  though  last, 
not  least,  Allan  Cunningham — the 
Barber,  the  Schoolmaster,  the  She- 
riff's Clerk  Engrosser,  the  Plough- 


man, the  Shepherd,  the  Stone-Ma- 
son I  And  has  not  Scotland  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  wigs,  her  taws, 
her  very  charges  of  noming,  her 
plough-coulters,  and  the  teeth  of  her 
narrows,  her  gimmers  and  her  **  tar- 
ry woo,"  her  side  walls  and  her  ga- 
ble-ends*-8eeing  that  the  same  minds 
that  were  busied  with  such  matters, 
for  sake  of  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence,  have  been  among  the 
brightest  on  the  long  roll  which 
Fame,  standing  on  the  mountains, 
unfolds  to  the  sunshine  and  the  winds, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  some 
of  the  wide  world's  most  prevailing 
Poete  ? 

^  Theocritus  was  a  pleasant  Pasto- 
ral, and  Sicilia  sees  him  among  the 
stars.  But  all  his  dear  Idyls  toge- 
ther are  not  equal  in  worth  to  uie 
single  Gentle  Shepherd.  Habbie's 
Howe  is  a  hallowed  place  now  among 
the  green  airy  Pentlands.  Sacred 
for  ever  the  solitary  murmur  of  that 
waterfa'  I 


"A  flowerie  howm,  between  twa  verdant  braes. 
Where  lasses  use  to  wash  and  spread  their  claes ; 
A  trotting  burnie,  wimpling  through  the  ground. 
It's  channel  pebbles,  shining,  smooth,  and  round  : 
Here  view  twa  barefoot  beauties,  clean  and  deaf, 
'Twill  please  your  eye,  then  gratify  your  ear ; 
While  Jenny  what  tfhe  wishes  discommends. 
And  Meg,  with  better  sense,  true  lore  defends  !** 


"  About  them,  and  sicklike,"  is  the 
whole  Poem.  Yet  **  faithful  loves 
shall  memorize  the  song."  Without 
any  scenery  but  that  of  rafters,  which 
overhead  fancy  may  suppose  a  grove, 
His  even  yet  sometimes  acted  by  rus- 
tics in  the  barn,  though  nothing  on  this 
earth  will  ever  persuade  a  numble 
Scottish  lass  to  take  a  part  in  a  play; 
while  delightful  Is  felt,  even  by  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  land,  the  sim- 
ple Drama  of  lowly  life ;  and  we  our- 
selves have  seen  a  high-bom  maiden 
look  **  beautiful  exceedinrfy"  as  Pa- 
tie's  Betrothed,  kilted  to  the  knee  in 
the  kirtle  of  a  Shepherdess. 

F£rgusson's  glory  lies  in  his  Far- 
mer's Ingle  bemg  the  rude  proto- 
type of  the  Cottars  Saturday  Wight. 
It  suggested  the  theme  to  Bums,  and 
from  his  genius  came  forth  that  heart- 
born  poem  in  its  perfection.  Poor 
Fergusson!  he  grew  mad!  When 
committed — says  Campbell,  follow- 
ing Irvine— to  the  receptacle  of  the 
insane,  a  coAaclousneisa  of  his  dread- 


ful fate  seemed  to  come  over  htm. 
At  the  moment  of  his  entrance  he 
uttered  a  wild  cry  of  despair,  which 
was  re-echoed  by  a  shout  from  all 
the  inmates  of  the  dreadful  mansion, 
and  left  an  impression  of  inexpressi- 
ble horror  on  the  friends  who  bad 
the  task  of  attending  him.  His  mo- 
ther, being  in  extreme  pjoverty,  had 
no  other  mode  of  disposing  of  him. 
A  remittance,  which  she  received  a 
few  days  after  from  tf  more  fortunate 
son,  who  was  abroad,  would  have 
enabled  her  to  support  the  expense 
of  affording  him  attendance  in  her 
own  house ;  but  the  aid  did  not  ar- 
rive till  the  poor  maniac  had  expired. 
On  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  Bums 
traced  out  the  grave  of  Fergusson, 
and  placed  a  Monument  over  It  at  his 
own  expense,  inscribed  with  verses 
'  of  Appropriate  feeling.  And  thus 
honoured,  his  name,  though  some- 
what dim  now,  survives,  nor  ever 
will  wane  atvay  utterly  the  tnfitoe^ 


L>ko  ft  strong  man,  rejoicing  to 
rvLik  iiiTftce,  we  behold  Bitrns,  in  hf^ 
gold^  Prime;  and  glory  gleams  from 
tiie  Peasant's  liead,  tar  and  wide  over 
Scotland.  See  the  shadow  to1?tering 
to 'the  tomb!  frenined  with  fears 
of  a  ptison — ^for  some  five  pound  debt 
-^existing,  perhaps,  but  in  his  disea- 
sed iikmgination — ^for,  alas  I  sorely  dls' 
eased  it  was,  and  he  too,  at  last,  seem- 
ed something  insane, — ^he  escapes 
that  disgrace  in  the  grave.  Buiied 
with  his  Dones  be  all  remembrances 
of  his  miseries!  But  the  spirit  of  song^ 
which  was  his  true  spirit,  unpolluted 
and  unfallen,  lives,  and  breathes,  and 
has  its  being,  in  the  peaisant-life  of 
Scotland ;  his  songs,  which  are  as 
household  and  sheepfold  words,  con^ 
secreted  hy  the  charm  that  is  in  all 
the  heart's  purest  affections,  love 
and  piety,  and  the  joy  of  grief,  shall 
never  decay,  till  among  the  people 
have  decayed  the  virtues  whi^h  ^ef 
celebrate,  and  by  which  they  were 
inspired;  and  should  some  dlsmad 
change  in  the  skies  ever  oversha- 
dow the'  sunshine  of  our  national 
character,  and  savage  stofikns  end  in 
sullen  stillness,  which  is  moral  death. 
In  the  poetry  of  Bums  the  natives  of 
happier  lands  will  see  how  noble 
was  once  the  degenerated  race  that 
may  then  be  looking  down  disconso- 
lately on  the  dim  erass  of  Scotiand 
with  the  unupllfted  eyes  of  cowsffds 
and  slaves. 

Among  hills  that  once  were  a 
forest,  and  still  bear  that  name,  and 
by  the  side  of  a  river  not  unknown 
in  song,  lying  in  his  plaid  on  a  brae 
among  the  **  woolly  people,"  see  an- 
other true  son  of  genius — The  Et- 
TRicK  Shepherd. 

We  are  never  so  happy  as  in  pnd- 
smg  Janles;  but  pastoral  poets  are 
the  most  incomprehensible  of  God's 
creatures;  and  here  is  one  of  the 
best  of  them  all,  who  confesses  the 
Chaldee  and  denies  the  Noctes  I 

The  Queen's  Wa^e  is  a  garland  of 
fair  forest  flowers,  bound  withaband 
of  rushes  from  the  moor.  It  is  not 
a  poem — not  it — nor  was  it  intended 
to  be  so;  you  mi^ht  as  well  call  a 
bright  bouquet  or  flowers  a  flower, 
Aniiicfa,  by  the  by,  we  do  In  Scotland. 
Some  of  the  ballads  are  very  beau- 
tiful; one  or  two  even  splendid; 
jDftw^  of  them  spirited ;  and  the 
worst  Ar  better  than  the  betst  that 
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ever  was  written  by  any'  bard  in 
danger  of  being  a  blockfaeadi<>  Kii- 
j^eny*^  i^one  places  ouv  (ay«|:piir) 
Shepherd  among  the  UpdyingOiiea# 
London  soon  loses  ali^  memmy  of 
lions,  let  them  visit  her  in  the  shape 
of  any  animal  they  please.  But  the 
Heart  of  the  Forest  never  fmgets* 
It  knows  no  such  word  as  absence. 
T1m9  Death  of  a  Poet  there^ il^  bntthe 
bc^nning  of  a  Life  of  Fame.  His 
sbngs  no  more  perish  than  do  flowers; 
There  are  no  Annuals  in  the  Forest. 
All  are  perennial ;  or  if  tisey  do  in* 
deed  die,  their  fodni^  away  are  in- 
visible in  the  constant  sueoession— 
the  sweet  unbroken  series  of  ever- 
lasting bloom.  So  will  it  be  in  bis 
native  haunts  with  the  many  aongs 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Tfaia  looEs 
may  be  drained — com  may  grow 
where  once  the  Yarrow  flowed-— nor 
is  such  change  much  more  unlike- 
ly tlun  in  3ie  elden  time  would 
have  been  thought' the  extirpation  of 
all  the  vast  outwoods,  where  the 
deer  trembled  to  fall  into  the  den  of 
the  wolf,and  the  wild  boar  harrowed 
beneath  the  eagle'ft  eyrie.  AU  exr 
tinet  now!  Bat  obsolete  never  shall 
be  tiie  Shepherd's  plaintive  or 
pawky,  his  melancholy  or  meiij. 
Jays.  The  ^host  of  '*  Mary  Lea" 
will  be  seen  m  the  moonlight  coning 
down  the  hills;  the  ''  Witch  of 
Fife"  on  the  clouds  will  still  be- 
stride her  besom ;  and  the  **  Gude 
Grey  Cat^'  will  mew  in  imagination, 
were  even  the  Last  Mouse  on  his  last 
legs,  and  the  feline  species  swept  off 
by  war^  pestilence,  and  famine,  and 
heard  to  pur  no  more ! 

And  now,  thank  heaven  I->-}rou 
will  say  with  us-^-'We  are  brought 
within  touch  of  the  broad  back  and 
shoulders  of  Allan  Cunningham. 
For  a  lonff  time  past  we  have  seen 
them  in  the  gloom  of  the  vista.  We 
knew  not  but  that  it  might  be  a  sha- 
dow— ^but  we  have  come  in  contact 
with  Arm  flesh  and  blood.  Hone$t 
Allan  I  So  was  the  mighty  minstrel 
pleased  to  call  him,  in  spite  of  that 
wild  youthful  trick  of  his  on  poor 
Cromek.  **  Remains  of  Nitbsdale 
and  Galloway  Song"  indeed  I  Some 
snatches  of  old  strains  there  were ; 
and  these  were  sufficient  to  inspire 
a  kindred  genius,  which  whispered 
many  more  "  so  sweeUy,  complete- 
ly "  Vn  \Sftft  ^t  Qi\j«H^ 
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' '  All  ^80ii»-*iii  Scotlaikcl,  and  fehey  we  could  .wiBfa,  get  a  littie  weariflone 

avgl  too'  >£enr  -  ia  bur  cities — of  any  from  the  monotony  of  their  manner* 

j;}oelicri>  feelings  mt  knowledge   of  and  a  certain  rich  aameness  which 

poeliy^ whoitAok the  trouble  of  ca*  palLs  upon  ihe  sense  of  beauty^  till 

rfaig  aliout  the  produce  of  native  ge«>  it  longs  for  a  barer  board  9nd  stmr 

ukum  -Uiat  might  not  have  yet  gained  pier  fare.  Mr  Cunnis^lujnsoineyearB 

itielf^  k  name^  saw  in  these  *'Ile-  ago  produced  a  dramatic  poem,  Sir 

wbAbb^  so  many  fine  touches  of  nar  Marmaduke  Maxwell^  imbued  with 

ture^M  many  sweet   glimpses   of  a  fine,  bold,  martial  spirits  and  full 

fanoy^  that  iSoaj  desired  to   learn  of  fresh  descriptions  of  natural  ob* 

vMaething  of  the  obscure,  but  niani>  jects ;  but  hb  reputation  as  a  poet 

fea^  00  common  man,  who  had  ^in  has,   perhaps,  been  raised  bighjer, 

Ais  •fltraiige   way   ventured,   with  and  more  widely  spread^  by  sanga 

douhfts  and  fears,  to  try  what  the  and  ballads  occasionally  appearing 

world might  think  of  such  verses  as  in  the  Annuals,  and  other  period^ 

his;  ^compoaed,  perhaps,  during  the  cals,  than  b^  any  of  his  other  and 

verybouraof  labour,  or  at  gloaminff,  more   ambitious    efforta;  and   no 

when  his  hand  luid  let  down  the  mal-  wonder — ^for  the  most  felicitous  of 

let^  and  aa  his  heart  was  free.    All  them  are  exquisite,  and  a  few  that 

the  initiated  soon  saw  through  the  have  been  set  to  music,  have  become 

hannlesa  disguise;  and  the  name  of  blended  with  the  popular  poetry  of 

Allan  Cuuni^rham  soon  began  to  be  Britain. 

ksiown,  though  a  good  many  years  But  highly  as  the  Public  had  by 
elapsed  before  it  was  femiliar  to  the  this  time  estimated  Allan  Cunning 
publie.  Afark  liacrfdiio,  or  the  Gove-  ham*s  talents,  it  was  not  prepared, 
nimter,  a  prose  tale  of  great  power,  we  suspect^to  receive  fromhisbands 
whioh  appeared  in  this  Periodical,  such  a  work  as  the  '*  Lives  of  the 
waa  highly  appreciated ;  so  were  a  Painters,  Sculptor^  and  Architects." 
aariea  of  tales  and  traditions  which  In  these  volumes  (five,  we  think,  in 
he  published  in  the  London  Maga-  number  ?)  he  has  shown  the  most 
sine^  and  aftervrards  in  a  separate  searching  sagacity,  the  finest  and 
form,  in  two  volumes.  We  believe  truest  taste — the  taste  of  genius-— 
tiiat  they  have  not  had  a  very  wide  and  wide  and  accurate,  knowledge 
circulation;  but  nobody  can  read  of  the  works  and  peculiar  faculties 
them  without  admiration  of  the*  of  the  most  eminent  artists.  Intreat- 
authinr's  g^us.  ine  of  their  personal  characters, 
•All  their  scenes  are  laid  in  the  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  he  has 
south  of  Scotiand,  and  almost  all  in  spoken  as  man  should  speak  of  man, 
his  native  district ;  an  intimate  know-  boldly  and  freely,  in  all  cases  where 
ledge,  of  course,  is  shewn  in  them  moral  qualities  Ue  in  the  open  light> 
of  all  that  is  most  interesting  and  and  where  there  can  be  *'  no  mis- 
impressive  in  the  life  and  character  take."  But»  at  the  same  time,  Allan 
of  their  inhabitants  now,  or  of  old;  is  reverential;  and  never  unautho- 
and  some  of  them,  in  respect  of  cir-  rizedly  lifts  up  the  veil  from  before 
cumstance,  incident^  and  event,  as  ^hose  frailties  incident  to  all  human 
well  as  sentiment^  passion,  and  cha-  virtue,  and  surely  not  to  be  exposed 
racter,  are  admirable  Stories  too,  al«  tp  the  eyes  of  the  world  then  only 
though  they  are,  in  general,  more  when  to  virtue  it  has  pleased  Gk>d  to 
distinguished  by  excellence  of  the  add  the  gift  of  genius.  Allan's  style, 
latter  than  of  the  former  kind.  Their  in  these  volumes,  is  wonderfully  im- 
chief  fault  is,  we  think,  too  much  proved  since  the  time  he  wrote  bis 
elaboration  both  of  imagery  and  pas-  Tales  and  Traditions.  It  is  terse, 
sion ;  and  included  in  that,  a  style  precise,  and  compact ;  but  animated, 
of  language  not  sufficientiy  varied,  too,  earnest,  and  eloquent.  Nor  is  it 
so  as  to  suit  the  different  characters  witiioultiie  charm  of  a  certain  quaint- 
and  conditions  of  the  interlocutors  ness,  characteristic  of  a  man  who 
in  the  dialogues,  which  are  lavishly  loves  to  take  his  own  way  in  feeling, 
introduced,  and  which,  though  al-  thinking,  speaking,  and  writing;  and 
ways  very  eloquent-— indeed  often  who»  knowing  that  there  is  no  self- 
too  much  so—- and  frequentiy  most  conceit  in  that»  cares  not  though 
poetical — perhaps  sometimes  too  ^' smalii  mXV^%>  ^v^\&%^^^^ 
much  80,  Ukewiee'^o,  oftener  than    catep^DA^  ^cv]«fe\to^^>x>^B^^^^ 
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set  down  to  (he  score  of  aftoettrtion, 
mannerisms  which  ard  the  growth^ 
and  the  ff enial  growth  too«  of  a  fsirahg 
and  feaness  nature.  W6  fegBtd  the 
work  of  which  we  now'  s^eak,  a^^ 
vmdar  all  circumstancesy  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  our  literature. 
It  is  already  one  of  the  British  class- 
ics. 

In  &e  midst  of  all  this  present 
ferment,  Allan  has  not  liesHated  to 
publish — a  poem--«  rustic  tale-^in 
twelre  parts.  For  a  while,  its  course 
may  be  impeded  by  a  presa  of  poll- 
lAciu  pamphlets.  But  though  such 
trash  may  for  a  wMle  obstruct  lis 

S regress,  nay,  overlay  itself,  yet  in 
ue  season,  and  tiiat  erelong,  ft  will 
reappear,  moving  victorious^  Off.  tt 
will  not  be  in  the  power  of  that  dead 
weight  to  smother  the  Maid  of  Blvar. 
But  now  for  our  critique. 
Sir  Ralph  Latoun,  a  Cumberland 
Chief,  haidng  obtained,  in  rcfward  for 
his  services,  agrant  from  Henry  VIIL, 
of  as  much  land  as  he  can  conquei- 
fai  Scotland,  crosses  the  Solway,  and 
making  sad  slaughter  among  the 
Maxwells  and  IQrkpatricks,  finds 
himself,  as  he  tliinlcsy  in  possession 
of  a  principality  in  iair  Niths^e. 

■«     '*  His  golden  casque  he  took. 
And  wayed  it  glittering ;  on  his  brow  the 

steam 
He  gladly  fumed,  and  out  his  tresses 

shook, 
Then  eyed  his  martial  shadow  in   the 

stream, 
And  looked  of  Nith*8  green  vale  lord  in 

his  own  esteem." 

But  Eustace  Grseme,  »  dalesman 


of  low  dc^ee,  gathera  his  peasant- 
peers,  and  smtinsinff  Sir  Ralph  and 
bis  power  with  sudoen  onslaught  on 
friary,  bloomy,  and  boughy  ground, 
^  wheil  Enghmd's  practised  squadp 
rofls  strove  in  vain/'  the  invaders 
sustain  a  total  overthrow.  Sir  Ralph 
flies  to  the  Frith,  ai^d  as  he  is  about, 
wi^oot  any  followers,  to  re-embark, 
eees  on  the  shore  Fair  Sybil  Leslej^ 
of  ElvaNHall,  who  diwkdns  the  fur- 
tive, but  whom  be  swears  he  will 
woo  and  win  on  n  brighter  day. 

**  Proud  looked  the  lad^-«-pronder  was  her 
word, 

*  I'll  live  a  slat^  tknib  tM  hnmblest  hind, 

Qr  with  my  life*s  blood  stain  my  father's 
sword, 

Before  tBat  Ralph  Latoml  is  Sybil  Les- 
ley's lord."* 

Meanwhile  Eustace  Graeme, "  with 
all  his  comrades  free,'*  returns  to  his 
father's  house  in  DiJgonar  Glen,  the 
principal  scene  of  the  poem.  His 
advent  and  arrival  are  hailed  by 
maids  and  matrons,  who  shower 
flowers  over  the  head  of  the  hero. 
Part  First  is  occupied  with  animated 
and  picturesoue  descriptions  of  all 
tihiese  daring  aoings  and  their  happy 
rewards. 

Sybil  Lesley,  the  Maid  of  Elvar, 
has  a  heroic  spirit;  and  she  sends  a 
summons  far  and  wide  for  all  min- 
strels to  come  to  her  castle  by  the  Sol- 
way,  to  sinff  how  the ''  Scottish  spears 
did  tame  me  pride  of  Sir  Ralph  La- 
toun," vowii^  *'  with  gold  to  bind 
the  brow"  of  him  whose  strain  is 
victorious. 


"  By  pure  Dalgonar,  Eustace  sst  alone. 
And  sighed,  and  said,  <  This  green  and  gladsome  earth 
Has  given  me  neither  land  nor  lofty  birth  ; 
Fame  knows  me  not  by  either  deed  or  word : 
Then  shall  I  to  the  poet-4trife  go  forth, 
'Mongst  golden-mantled  minstrels ;  me,  the  lord 
But  of  an  ivory  pipe  and  a  well^tempered  sword  V 


t( 


So  by  the  river  Eustace  sat,  and  took 
Drink  from  the  stream,  and  from  the  wild-tree  fruit : 
Nor  e'er  before  was  shadowed  in  the  brook 
A  falter  ftgnre  or  a  fleeter  foot; 

His  bright  looks  spoke  e'en  though  his  lips  were  mute. 
And  when  he  tdlied,  bis  voice  was  sweeter  far 
Than  song  of  k»k,  or  sonod  of  liarp  or  lute. 
Straight  as  a  rash,  and  pore  as  morning  star 
He  shone ;  swaet  song  be  kwed  flur  More  than  strife  and  war. 


tt 


He  bathed  his  templts  white,  snd\\g);i\V|  i[^\MCft4 
Hif  plumed  bonnet  on  Us  8h\s^\now  -, 


IUfiaidnf£lm- 


He  leapt 

And  llki 

Aa  nlA,  ■ 

"  tU  wilk  kU  ipWt  M  ba  weal  m 
■  i  g»— (or  Mud;  it  k  nnrt  to  bar 
Tk«  harp  to  WDg*  of  Irfkplratlsit  ti«a4 
Bjr  HHiM  bold  i>Uulrcl,  Midlir,  priMt,  atftt  hbt  i 
And  hu  af  EItu,  mm^  Ma,  te  Ml  bmt, 
K«p*Tt  ••  ranlKf  IVMlft  ■ 
Oo  hir  bat  lora.     Pmt  £ 
Of  tbn  1  what  Utb-bora  di 
Uarsalden  ball  l*^>Mspm 

"  DaifoiMr  GtM  b*  Uana  litlaj.  w<  Dm 
GUmnMri  bafore  him,  dark  aod  daap  and  load, 
Lifting  bi*  T«tB»aMl  mHI^  M  tka  m; 
ThrdTa  hli  b«o«l  baaiNr  'friMt  lb*  lan 
Abna  th«  aafb  at^k*  wM  tb*  cW«d ; 

'  "  '       '*  ">  boMB  brabni 


•*  U*  dowb  nr  BaliiBhiiy  a«d  iHrtHt  Arm 
Looked  DO  ■  Ttllaj  Mnim  w[tb  bcrb  kod  flower, 
Omb  «<rdM  ta  <rilh  u^aada  Mgb  ami  btomi, 
Da^iMMd  irUfa(M'n*aMliaMrr»*'<'r  >"•'*: 
Hi^  bt  On  MlUla  r«ae  av  bdMm  (««»:, 
Bvund  wblch  a  atnaB  kapt  aiBglor  *•  Ha  a«»faii  ) 
Upon  tbe  whole  the  iiui  biirttrHNl  •  dWW« 
Of  radiaoce  fall ;  lowar,  atreain,  and  trea  were  glowlag. 
And  wild  birda'  carOlllDgi  miied  with  the  mllcb-mwa'  lowlai. 

"  But  Dlhei'  tlgbfa  ttod  atber  aoandi  ware  tbeia ; 
Po«n  and  harper^  raven-locked  w  hoary, 
Sm  maotled  pninil  tm\i  (be  annny  air, 
lb  aoanda  dlTlne  to  add  tnaplred  itorf , 
And  alng  of  Baroe^  deads,  of  patriot  |]orr — 
And  Scotland  aa*ad  tmm  fbrddoB.     Alt  about 
Stood  watvlon  tuati  tn  manf  a  border  foray  -. 
The  Hmrlaai,  HaUiday,  tb*  Hsw«  MoM, 
With  MBdaOad  baadamNi  bald,  all  anaiM  and  davotrt. 


Andm 
That  m 

Cam«  wm  tiiair  loaka'all  bright  aa  aami 
Mnta  on  tka  firaawi  Stlwf  MOAr  they  mn^ 
Her  boaom  wkfta  wtcfa  foam  Mod  iiiiiufcTnn  imi  ai  biwiap 

"  The  mett  were  tbere  *ao  of  the  roehy  On, 
With  tbaa«  wb«  aing  aloBf  tb<  yaafciaT  Dw  i 
Thay  oaine  flrvni  tdn  and  aHeam,  und  Tale  aatl  rtiore, 
na  lakBd  noUtala,  mi  Aa  gnen^aad  tfe*. 
It  waa  •  pnvd  allbt,  tntltev  tboaght,  to  lee 


Maidens  and  ytqilw  1*  umr  » lOitr  Ibreng, 
All  In  tin  »iMMfcl|(e  rinhwuiM  «  1*m> 
Aodlika  thebM,  Mo,H.tfcqt«irew>mIiinCi 
Eating  ■  JaToai  <Hb,  anl  huinninf  many  a  MMi(." 

Youne  Eustace  joins  £be  throng;  UHbiucade..''Oaa^ABi)kno]lhem- 

but  not  before  he  has  bold  ihort  con-  med  witb  broom  as  with  a  garland," 

Terse  with  a  visored  horaeman,  in  between  two  fair  handraaideng,  standi 

whom  the.  resdec,  but  notthemln-  tiie  H)dd  of  £lrar,  In  beauty  that  is 

Btrel,  recognises  the  bold  Sir  Ralph,  eclipse.    Her  ejes  fall  on  Eualace. 
who  in  a  near  glen  has  placed  aa 

"  A  peaoBt  lardji,  jtt  of  aBBh  so  air 
As  apoke  falgh  nqbuiisu  of  niil :  bts  mleo 
Wu  modest,  and  hb  garb  a  deep  aea-gre>D. 
Just  then  hU  bonoet  &aiii  bia  brow  lie  bkA, 
And  sbook  bis  gimmf  tli^els  buck,:  I  w«eH 
That  ladj' re»l  in  bii  enthmUit.ItHik 
Of  barda  and  keroee'  dtei^Ett  M  cuar  as  In  aMolc 


The  ladr  is  now  aware  that  there  that  maj  soon  be  love.  She  en- 
stands  before  her  the  j'tMtng'lienf  '  CMUaffes  him  to  br  hii  fortune  and 
who  saved  the  land;  aniTtlie'lieart    Us  aldll  in mlnAmay,  ttfing  widia 


Ilk,  B(id  Cres, 


Come*  Trapi  tbe  keirt,  fod  eaam  fgrth  wUd  and  na 
Sing  what  tbon  wilt— let  no  ytin  fears  alarm 
1117  aplrl^  taka  tble  wulptared  barp  and  try 
Its  atnogtb— ■  bard  ton  wcrk  fla  atringa  na  barm ;' 
He  bowed— be  tMk  th*  hup  with  dawneart  uja, 
UiNlaqied  bis  nantle  gTMn,  and  laid  bia  bonnet  I^.' 


And  after  ."  Atang  her^  sf^tii^'  Simple  tradition,  touchfnglv  told,  if 
gently  and  stronglr,  adibiU  iil  such  we  mistake  not,  by  Allan  liim  self,  in 
matters  as  tbesc^  AJlaii  hoaga  plea-  plain  prose,  in  a  note  to  one  of  the 
sant  Part  Second  toadose....'.  Vour  Volumes    of   his    "  Scottish 

Fart  Third  opens  with  tfae'Prlze-  SbngS,"  a  collection  of  onr  antique 
Poem  sung  by  Enstaqe  tq  a  scuh)-  iiative ballads, enriched byuumerous 
tured  harp  ffiven  into' blah^dsDJ^^ notices  by  the  moat  enthusiastic  of 
those  of  Sybd.    It  is  fo)i(iuifti  oii,,9';^£OmmehtaEors. 

"  When  Eaa^qaccaMiVhe.Bavgbt  airay  to  go — 
But  teota  the  kpoll-beads  aqd  the  bully  boirers, 
Thers  cum;  ly^  kim  like  ^e  drifting  anow, 
Gmn  plaited  wrcBlbt^  whlk  ^rUpila  of  ripe  flowers 
O'er  him  bf  wJ^t«.^ajidaa)wkei)i  were  in  sboirerai 
And  ever  and  on  there  came  a  gladsoinc  about — 
'  Where  la  a  vrt^^mi  a  bfid  like  ours  7 
Go,  minatr»|K.bitgtk,tbie^h<irp  and  born  tbe  lute, 
Jnd  Iq.th«  strife  f^.nnig  lot  sTwinore  be  note.' 


'■  Tbera  with  tbe itaiaeli  eftftfUtlifluv  M»4  . '• 
And  her  long  ringlMarcMMng' »tgk  Imi- A«*-u-.      ' : 
Did  thcyooagT^H  S}WlMl«]i'al»ld';'    "'  -   '  '>^    '    ' 
B«rid«  her  tw»  bUMtniMeA^  gM«4S  MtvMt, 
Mal<s  bcarlMiiIog  to  the  atrain  to  aadl;  iwM^— 
Of  Unt  true  tale  lurchMk  took' eiaybu^  ■      ■'     ' 

.   ''''      '     'Herteart  emote  ton  knimther  IMi,  and  be«t' ' 
■...(:.-      7111  It  wn  hewd— her  I«r(e  eye^  Wikt  mJ  btaej 

Floiredwl AIM  tender Btrdn, and dtW^WwUtftvenAlMiifli^  " 

"  She  a^d,  '  Young  bard,  while  woai*  givw  gred,  Md  wkll»    ''■ 
Flotren  bloom  in  Himioer,  wBten  GU  (he  Dee  ; 
Birds  aing,  fish  awlm,  and  n^da  on  nuulUad  amTIc^' 
And  heMhhu  honey  for  the  iqnnniiriDg  bee;  '"''  " 

in  deUjI^t  Id  jumlng  thee, 

-'- -^    mandWte; 


In  pUaee,  cottage  to 

Far  aa  that  broak'a'  tsitaiifity  ■   ^_      .   . 
So  doth  thy  long  enipasa  d]'6nier^}"i^ 
Thli  golden  oJubii  Ud  Mf  f  (hi  Weair  K  ^' my  infte.^  " 

Warmi  »; 

'Tbebe 

^si^  "  '•■■■ 

The&o 

Ibelon 

Bnt  Ab 

Like  to  a  ■ 

jti)idlj)waaiiiib«aindQwnf)ie<i«t<i»bE4<nF.  - 
With  all  men's  pratuawldLlieci-.tirlUKfitsre/.;^;  ,'.', 
~  Deuended  glad,  and  o'er  Her  be^lllr.^nv    ^    .,  . . 
A  Tell  sedate,  dipt  in  the  scented  dew — 
The  grass  o'er  whlidi  hv  pMnted  mantle  swept. 
Seemed  prond  to  ha  aatoacheid;  aori^n  A«dmi^' 
Not  glanced  behind,  luit  -'»"tl  me  aighndj  and  kept 
Her  war  *"  ^w  Hall,  whm  fiolwar^  watera  alapt," 


-flmre  bte,  wifh  a  rtnage  shape 


Tsnyulabea  and  braved.  oSerine  to     Buraiuned  ^  GgbHii. 
shew  aauatii  ihfi  Iaitetit*B  Oiree  Sun-       Ik  RHjWfrthU*  jfwt 
dred  borse  vlth  sonfbern  blade  lb    mltiQ)I¥tt«  fyft^mika  tA 


iwh^  ^B,  {pwi  hundred  ScottUtt    htiiiife  IEtq^  vm\n  tile'  ^ri)ii4^ 
•hmu  B[)iin,dainL^eet1e'&adrU^    of^i^TBT-,    ^,.^,;  H:-...',r.'<.itiH"'ii 

"Tber^isnO  wantor|l%dfleBs^l^tmtii&-  '''    '!'   *■''"  '■ 

-  The  B«r^  with  a  niettter  Iuuid4bli'ltMn|n 
Sweepa,  and  the  tttl3^  of  tfloM  Mid  loHfly  WA  '  -:  '  -.'-  !c 

Is  slnmberl]  .. , .  . 

Loud  Joy  hi  -■ 

Where  Lad'  '"'■'  '■'■ 

The  old  mel  t'^'  '•'''■''^^ 

Thepot^l  "!   "^  .1 

Seem  touched  '"  ''  ' 

"  And  she  hath  called  ttf^iltMU  taMfttaiT^         .   -i" 
OrmstlcpUy,  #Kei<e'Wa8ttiha^'^^<W^nUm.'""'    ' 

Fonhlothe£otiF'Aert'litU^%'^cMitt1AiJBWai-"   '•"'  '''  '"''" 
Wbo  of  ewb  ntilonal  droUery  kncnn  \^  ftI^ht 


Soon  by  U*  Mb  a  nM«a  aV  4n  Batr 
Mara*  fran,  vid  temtm  fear  liMt  •(  Ant  em 


Dnwi  oat  tba  (btWj  tfefa«d,  aaA  rfoc*  ■  ««(  AattMn. 

"  llrift  dAnoaa  u>b«  rinf*.  twKI  aBlMrttNla 
I*  atiomttOe  gMBNt,  flntUa  Ula^ 
Aod  baJMLlwia  m* ;  nor  dMtq^  Itne,  Bgbt  ar  vAS 
SuIm  bv  para  tIiIoo  »f  maak  hipplpaaa ; 
Itdl|loti*a  ttuUru,  mOudk'a  bolj  kii% 
Tba  wUto  web  Uodi-d  bj  tt^UM-i  wUtar  bn^ 
Tla  I1vIb|  EUldrvn  b)  uicfr  bsoHapon  jIim. 
Tba  mdlli  whkk  Bathwi  'iiauh  TbriftTa  B*sla  mwi. 
Tba  fuu  of  a  cbaata  iift  anld  a  rtrtoMM  bud, 

"  Waata  danoad,  and  mg  «  fiaa  rtnln  and  ■  Il(ht| 
Of  7OB0«  ^ay^  Arat  wbish  pUy  aot  na  MaMura 
Ufa'a  wcarr  waj ;  of  Ijttt,  wlioae  Safari  white 
Straw  all  TOBlh'i  war  ^*^  fr^b  iaw<r>  plnd'd  from  pi 
Asd  L«i{bi«r  laod,  wfea  ncrar  ;«t  AmdA  ktafe 
To  pavM  aad  tblok ;  and  MarrtwiBH,  wIm  orina 
Ha  Man  of  aadmaa  Into  onTEBt  treaaon ; 


"  TImt  dwiaed  with  many  ao  antlqae  tomb  and  W 
Aod  lilu  wUd  larlii  flaabed  ud  flaw  aAool ; 
WaMe  with  bla  urA  atrorra  aja  tba  rain  ta  ban, 
Whlla  Thrift  ai  nlmbla  aa  tba  ataTtla(  traot, 
Wbm  alaoh*  tba  abarp  Aowar  aad  tba  ann  ablaaa  a 
Tncs'd,  wboal'd,  and  flaw— and  tbm  raaa  oMh  a  al 
■  O  mil  dsaa,  TkAttV  the  liaarr-baadod  aboat ) 
WbUa  roang  mu^  taof  aaa  roDf  iharp  aa  *  ataal  bi 
'  Waate,  wall  doaa,  Waata !  amr  DMi(fat  wUl  ntb  Aa 

Waar7  die  aataac^ 


Who  nur  she  ba  but  SjrbQ  Lee 
But  1b  tbat  iawfy  pe^Mut  nrb, 
dlK«r«r  die  Ugkboni  t&d  o 
var.  In  K  htr  word*  ths  «r 
talU  hw  atatcb  voiUafc  but  boi 
.  iBtiiw  the  teuih  i  the  fiw  (mUu 
balimn  f  Out  humAiM  of  "i 


. B  U  bM  iDquUliTa; 

that  catM,  UIm  RuA,  to  tb«  bu 

fiaU,  finds  benelf  iMitved  fan 

"*P*^  Aunilr  kM  Bi  «  Ucad  MnsBt 

"o'crthaDaw-ahomlaldalltad.    m^aiAtet.  TUa  aoetw ia Terr 

aoeanui  dhdr 

Hot  (M  the  ibort  •harp  atabblc  flllad 
witbpalo; 

"  '  O  renrend  Str !'— thoa  aaU  tba  atnu^w  — " 
No  Nap-baak  mttM  whlla  aha  maaUy  ipok*— 
*  Far  from  mr  homa  In  aare  dlrtroaa  I"tb  atrajid ; 
To  paitDTea  (naa,  wf ,  aan  I  ]«wi  thj  flngfc. 
Or  draai  i^pa  oam,  or  twloa  tba  wUta  haueJoofc  ? 
Tha  oboicbyard  torf  on  my  dear  oratha-  llMi 
Mf  fatbwaaHadaodpoHah'd.'    'Gaiiut  a  ikoek 
She  levied,  and  ttw  and  bitter  were  bar  atgb% 
And  half  aba  turned  her  round  to  hide  bar  gUHeniDg  ejw. 


880.]  The  MM  ofBkar. 

"Herb;  tbe  hand  lOlw  &«iim  aSnUhwiIc  taali— 

Said,  ■  W««p  Dot,  maiden,  tU«  ibftlt  iri*  me  («, 

And  like  *  daMgbto'  gnen  my  eixu|e  naakj 

Eupbeme  lovn  cyca  irtucb  are  uqualot  with  WM. 

In  twIalDf  Sax  oc  flaeoe*  whltt  w  maw. 

Or  prcMlDg  fragrant  curd,  come,  *bew  tby  ■kill; 

Or  add  tbat  (neat  lalu,  niMkal  and  Ipw, 

To  tender  wH>p  wblcb  maka  tbe  b«art^«inaci  IbriU ; 

Or  to  the  flad  pip*  dancti  irtiaa  tnowy  wiDd*  art  abttll.' 
"  Sbe  looked  up  rnddy  ««  tb*  rOM  of  Jane, 
And  thanked  him  with  her  eyeL     Horni  told  tkmd 
That  day  wai  done ;  Min  |Ilmmerad  j  Oteareri  aeeo 
DropI  tbelr  rrsp-booki,  and  In  tbe  UTttal  flood 
Cooled  thetr  hot  handa  and  browa,  all  loll  bedewed  : 
Homeward  th*]r  went,  and  a*  Iber  want  tbe;  wta^ 
or  holy  love,  or  *OBi<  unboljr  feud; 
Or  toU  lad  tidea  wUeb  live  bat  on  Iba  to^ue 

Of  taiadi^  aod  nntde  «•  weep  when  we  wfre  loA  and  f*^ 
"  Eren  whila  be  ipake,  he  at  hii  open  door 
Arrived,  and  o'er  tbe  threehold  led  the  mdd ; 
A  peal-llre  tparUed  on  tbe  amaodi  atooe  floor. 
And  round  (be  hooM  a  twinkling  twilight  made ; 
Which  flnt  the  form  and  tben  the  thrift  dlifAay'd 
Of  bli  Eupheme,  who  toiled  that  ihe  might  t«U 
How  witb  her  wbetlii  her  huihuid  she  arrayed 
For  kirk  or  fair :   iha  looked  np— iha  knew  wdl 

It  waa  a  turanger'e  foot  that  on  the  tbreaboid  fell. 
"  Sbe  emlled  a  welcome  aa  she  looked,  and  mat 
A  look  all  iDTetlnea*.      <  Enphenaa,  I  mj, 
Hoate  diee,  and  aweeteet  of  all  nreet  tllla(i  f«t, 
For  tiili  young  tbing  bath  walked  a  mtrj  wny ) 
God'i  hand  kalb  U'n  her  kindred  all  away— 
Sbe  goei  anfriended  through  tbia  wstM  ■1m>«>' 
■  O  welcome  to  Ae  n  Ihe  Hgbt  of  day,* 
The  matron  laid;  '  Chwf  thee,  tbou  beanlaoma  on^ 

Old  eyee  like  mine  ehauU  weep* — n«r  Bade  ab*  brtbo'  n 
But  where  i»  Eustace  ? 

^—"  Far  from  tka  fuWe  aoMT 
He  nme  ;  the  fragrance  of  tbe  dale  and 

Wia  •Denting  all  hia  gamenti  green  and 

A  andden  flat,  when  he  the  maiden  aaw, 
Bi«Ded  tbrevgh  hia  temple*,  kindled  up 

MsUaod; 
HtoaMinff  bm*  w«aed  nigh  too  light 


Vmi  FRh  beglm  whfc  an  faigenl<        But  'whu  of  SHIm   Omme,  ttu 

mnitadbwti^  forth  of  ber  own  COB.  ffkmiWhr,  -   - 

^ttoil,nid  her  lore  for  Eustace,  An-  "  That  old  man  la  richer  than  lie  Memai" 

whoMukeabehMaouichtDalfroiiar  ,    ,    ^  ... 

OlBD  in  her  flight  froiir  the  efdc  of  '"  ^^  **""  ™*V  ■  l'^^^,  »*^°  ' 

the  Tower  of  mvu,  and  AltaneoB.  wanderer  fiu  from  ScottUh  Und— 

lriTi!ilaletBweetS]rbil''Htr)Mrfl^*  "  Had  Haehbaa-bUI,  Stnal.  and  Caimel, 
much  artleasBeMlii  her  Mt,  tradr 


«o  much  slnceritf  ia  her  hvpocrto)',  ud  home  tvianhifr,  hMd,  With  good 

thu  we  love  the  levely  ladr  all  the  Lord  HaxweH,  battled  for  Scotland's 

better  for  her  wiles,  and  feel  thu  right.    But  when  -  r)ght  was  oTer- 

there  ii  no  loss  ehher  of  dlgnftj-  or  come  by  might,"  he  bad  been  stript 

of  modes^  Id  the  Innocent  disguise  of  bis  proudiiihedtance— 


— •*'be  flind 
Not  who  wat  lilogt  or  triiunplied  In  ibe  land  $ 
Brave  Holyrao4»  and  all  its  gUttmring  guards 
Saemed  lass  to  him  than  did  a  grain  of  nnd  ; 
Tha  aheph«fd%  araak,  mare  than  proad  knif^thood'a  bnmd 
Ha  priaad,  and  in  Daigonar  Gtm  he  took 
Health  hy  the  left,  and  Peaae  hy  the  right  liand  ; 
More  than  red  wine  loved  he  die  mnrmorlng  hrook, 
And  deanoad  hlmaelf  unknown  and  hlotted  flmn  tlie  hook 

"  Of  SeoUand  and  her  chivalry*     *  Now  look. 
Fair  Sybil/  said  he,  Eiutace  Onmh^  '  and  murk 
O'er  many  a  farm-home,  many  a  ranked  atook, 
Onr  paatond  ooantry*B  upland  harrier  dark, 
VHiere'floeke  graze  nnmerona  and  the  sheep-dega  hark ; 
Along  yon  moorland  brown  wUh  heather  bella, 
There  awarm  the  honey-beea  and  einga  the  lark ; 
While  gronae,  whMi  anmmer  law  horat  from  their  ahells, 
Roagh-Ctoted  run  o'er  kaewea  whare  mnn  beiw  bnild  their  cells. 

''  *  Nor  deem,  beeanse  it  wants  tha  oowalipped  knolls. 
The  white  swans  graxing  the  flower-lxnrdered  flood, 
The  lUy  beds  whidi  soent  the  naked  soles 
Of  pil^ma,  with  the  soallop-ahell  and  rood, 
That  It  la  desolate  utterly  and  rade : 
The  braskeny  dells,  the  jnusie  of  the  rills. 
The  skipping  lambs—e'en  the  wild  solitude— 
The  crystal  tarn,  where  herona  droop  their  Mils, 
The  mute  unchanging  glory  of  the  eternal  hills : 

"  '  Mnte^  save  for.  mnsic  of  the  many  bees. 
And  dead,  save  for  the  plover  and  the  snipe  ; 
Such  scenes  and  sounds  would  thee,  young  maiden,  please, 
And  all  those  souls  escaped  from  Mammon's  gripe. 
To  pluck  blae-berrles  luscious,  black,  and  ripe ; 
To  reap  the  snowy  fleece  with  sharpen'd  shears, 
To  dance— to  listen  to  the  shepherd's  pipe. 
To  drink  his  tales  in  with  deughted  ears 
The  deeds  of  other  days,  and  thoughts  of  other  years. 

**  *  All  these  are  lovely,  and  I've  proved  them  all. 
Or  is  thy  heart  touched  and  delighted  more 
With  the  glad  fkrmer  when  he  strews  his  hall 
With  rushes,  and,  like  Ceres'  self  of  yore^ 
The  corn-crowned  maiden  ushers  o'er  the  floor ; 
With  shout  and. dap  of  hand,  and  sound  of  horn, 
And  dames  behind  upon  her  ringlets  pour 
All  odorous  things,  as  thick  as  dews  at  morn, 
To  honour  her  whose  hand  eut  the  last  stalk  of  cotv^  ** 

The  impasBloned  Eustace  thinki,  ha  knows  not  why,  of  ihe  face  of  the 
Maid  of  Elvar,  while  she  bound. the  Mrland  rouMl  his  brow;  but  his  de- 
scription, continued  through  aeveral  ^wing  atansafly  of  the  joys  of  rural 
life,  is  addressed  to  the  humble  Maiden,  who  is  already  at  her  allotted  task. 

"  Young  Sybil  bared  her  arms^  her  tresaeo  wound 
Above  her  brow,  laid  out  the  wool,  and  lo ! 
Like  swarming  bees  the  big'  wheel  sends  a  sound. 
And  there  came  yam  like  satin  smooth  and  round  : 
E'en  while  the  damsel  plies  hear  pleasant  task. 
She  sings  of  love  that  knows  no  let  nor  bound, — 
Lore  that  speaks  every  tongue^  wears  every  mask. 

And  fljif  the  hwrt  with  Wj  w  «^«*^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^  ^'^'" 


We  are  now  in  the  heart 'of  f(i0'  ^'IntomeimallkSrkapoiiilMninnybnwb 
Poem.  And  it  beats  with  a  fine,  fre^  Hut  siaiids  all  fey  ffnif  on  some  virMt 

bold,  and  healthful  spirit.  Along  Wiflji  EttSbath  daj." 

the  growth  of  the  mutual  love  of  ,„^ 

Eustace  and  Sybil,  Allan  paints  with  ™  ili«tno*f  tM  the  Imagination 
pen  as  with  pencil  (it  often  reminds  ^  Eustace  are  nttniCed  still  by  the 
us  of  Wllkie's)  Peasant-Life.  He  is  ^"®*  ^^  ^*  ^^"^f  *f  ^^  Tower; 
as  familiar  with  it  all  a#Buma ;  and  ^^  ®P|J?  ®^  that  sorcery,  coming  and 
Bums  would  have  perused  with  V^  ™^  *  snadol*^,  the  beauteous 
tears  many  ofthesepictures,even  the  bondmaid  is  stealing  her  way  into 
most  cheerful— for  the  flood-gatos  '^  hear^  and  (m  her  humble  bed 
of  Robin's  heart  often  auddenly  flung  ^^  \^  soilling,  |^ou|^  the  night- 
tiiemselves  open  to  a  touchy  while  •  watches,  at  the  thought  <tf  that  other 
rushing  gush  —  wondering  gaseani  wither  onljr  rival, 
knew  not  why—bedimmed  the  lanm^  Many  dtarmhig  pictures  might  be 
like  lustre  of  his  large  black  eyes-  i&  aelected  from  parts .  sixA^  seventh, 
Ian  gives  us  descriptions  of  Washimw  eighth,  nmth,  and  tenth— but  though, 
and  Watchings  o*  claeB,  m  HMer  hSli  **«»  ^«  do  review  poetry,  we  al- 
done  before  him  in  the  Odyssey,  and  ^»y«  g^^e  our  critique— else  vwn— 
that  other  Allan  in  the  Gen«e  Sh^p*  "^'^  ^•''g^  •■*  ™«fe  numerous  ex- 
herd— of  Kirks  and  ChristeidngB,  and  ^«'«*»  **"*"  "^  ^^^^  periodical— all 
Hallowe'ens,  and  other  Festivals.  ^**^  ^***  ourselves  being  loath  to 
Nor  has  he  feared  to  string  his  lyre  ^  eclipsed  even  by  the  poets  they 
—why  should  he  ?— to  such  themes  P»i«e— etfll,  even  our  articles  have 
as  the  Cottar's  Saturday  Night— and  ^^^^^  ^^"^  >  *^  besides,  though  we 
the  simple  ritual  of  our  faith,  sunff  horrow,  we  do  not  rob;  and  our  aim 
and  said  ^^  ^^^  ^  glorify  the  giver.    The  fol« 

lowing  stanzas  are  exquisite  :— 

"  They  prayed>  they  slept,  the^  iHne.     The  SahlMth  nom 
Is  sweet — all  sounds  save  Datore's  yolce  Is  still ; 
Mute  shepherd's  song.pipe,  itintd  the  harrest  bom : 
A  holier  tongue  is  giVen  to  brook  and  rill. 
Old  men  climb  silently  their  oottage-hill. 
There  ruminate  and  look  sublime  abroad ; 
Shake  from  their  feet,  as  thought  on  thought  corner  still, 
The  dust  of  life's  long  dark  and  dreary  road ; 
And  rise  from  this  gross  elirth,  Kbd  gite  tb«  day  to  God. 

**  Dalgonar  kirk  W  warhitig  bell  hath  rorig. 
Glade,  glen,  and  gi^ove,  sound  with  the  solemn  strain, 
Wide  at  the  summons  every  ddor  is  flung, 
And  forth  deront  walks  many  a  hoary  sttrafti. 
Their  spouses  with  them ;  while  a  gayer  train 
Their  daughters  come,  and  gladden  all  the  nwd. 
Of  laughing  eyes^  ripe  lips,  and  ringlets  vain. 
And  youths  like  lambs  upon  the  sunny  sodj^ 
Come  light  of  heart  aifd  fodt)  and  seek  the  house  of  God^« 

^  ItwaeafhdsomelhiBg^iiphniattdglia 
Upon  the  mora. •#  the  liSriH^day  to  kski 
For  every  plaee  penred  Ibtth  (ta  sMely  msa 
And  matrons  with  etald  steps- nd  iholy  book. 

Where'er  a  cottage  stood  or  streamed  a  brookj 
Or  rose  a  hall,  or  towered  a  osttle  grey. 
Youth  left  its  joys,  old  age  ite  care  ^raookt 
Meek  beauty  grciw,  and  looked  aedately  gay, 
Nor  at  her  shadow  glanced  as  die  went  on  her  way« 

'*  There  Eustaoe  earns  as  natovs  esme^  all  alai 
In  homely  graoi,  k^  mmh  with  hsary  bmi 
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He  came  conversing,  apd  lei^teljjf  glady  ; .. 

Heard  stories  which  eBcaped  blsforlc  pent 
To  live  with  hinds  on  hill  or  ]i9sjtoral  glen; 
And  much  they' talked  upon  their  kirk  ward  way 
Of  ancient  hero^s,^  who  by  flood  and  fen. 
Triumphed,  or  ieU  to  Engtish  swords  a  prey  ; 
Then  paused,  and  held  their  hands  towards  their  tomhstopes  grey* 

"  Before  them  walked  young  Sybil,  as  a  beam 
Strayed  from  the  sun.  upon  creation's  mom ; 
Pure  as  the  daylight  in  the  running-stream 
By  which  she  walked,  sweet  as  a  ros?  new  born 
To  summer.     '  Eustace,'  thus^^id  Joha  of  Some, 
'  What  maid  is  she,  who'goes  thy  mother  by ; 
Comes  she  to  watch  the  fold  or  reap  the  corn  ? 
See,  now  she  glances  hit^erwar4  her  eye,,— - 
Aye,  aye !  I  read  her  look,  and  iui^Arstan4  U^y  sighv 

'' '  Ye  read  both  wron^^,  percbuipe.     Ail  woe>begone>    \ 
On  Roodsmass  eve  she  to  my  nither  came,' 
Thus  Eustace  said,  '  and  with  ^ji^  orphui.moan . 
Won  so  his  heart,  thai  to  my  mother  hame 
He  took  her.     Sitting,  by  our  chamber  flam« 
I  found  her — while  her  cheeks  with  blushes  dyed, 
She  told  her  sorrows,  and  she  told,  her  name  :.  . 
And  as  she  spoke,  the  rose  and  lily  tried 
Which  best  became  her  looks.'—'  F'eace,  peace,'  the  old  man  cried, 

'  ^  ^  And  heaven  forg!v«  ns,  if  to  think  and  speak 
'  Of  tieiiv«n*s  best  works  lit  purenessbe  a  crime.' 
He  q^dko,  and  passed  the  dinrehyard  gate^  and  meek 
Trod -witii«  foot  religions  throiigh  thjadime, 
WlMfs  mortal  might  had  dosed  aiocennis  with  time ; 
And  every  footstep  measured  kindred  dust 
There  poets  slept  'neath  unmekdious  rhyme ; 
-     There  misspelt  proso  of  matron  fame  took  trust, 
Theroi^h  gravedi^er*s  spade  stood  there  red  o^er  with  rust. 

**  Filled  was  each  seat,  and  thranged  was  every  pew ; 

>  A  sea  of  foreheads,  tresses  waving  grey, 
.    White  necks  and  eyes  of  heaven's  divinest  blue 

Were  there.     Arose  the  preacher  up  to  pray : 

A  learned  and  bold  man  of  the  elderly. 

With  Rome  he  warred  and  struck  her  idols  blind, 

And  wooed  mulsh  sin  and  levity  away 

From  lord  and,  peasant,  bondmaiden  and  hind 
And  ppured  o'er,  an  the  strength  axid  fulness  of  his  mind, 

''  And  well  and  wiUly  .preached  he  in  that  hour 
^  V   t)t  virtike's  glory,  which  can  never  fade ; 

And  sWeetly  sung  the  pieople,  roof  and  tower 
'    Rung  with  the  mournful  melody  they  made  ; 

Their  heart  and  soul  lent  matron  aud  lent  maid ; 
., '  iThe  iWald  were  awed,,  the  souls  of  sinners  shook : 

Her  swelling,  bospra  cambric-zoped,  she  laid 

■  ft^ir  Sybil. o'fsr  the  bless'd  inspired, book  : 
Faith  glowed  upgn  her  brow ;  h^yen  lightened  in  her  look. 

"  And  there  weroj^yes  the  sacred  page  forsook, 
.^  Tp  gaze  eurapliiired  on  thq  stranger  fair; 

Hiearta  w^h  lovi^'a  fever  for  i}it  first  time  shook. 

And  even  the  preacberi  In  hiar parting  prayer, 

'  Sbtit  hlRl  dHri^fy^  thtd  wamedf  m^n  to  beware 

*  '  Wltittyii*  '  'MMBt  ih«m'V\ke  ft  «iot  %\i«  s>v«ft^, 


Or  «  pure  lllf  bora  Id  Sfky^tiii^  lir,  '*'  ,''";'','' 

Or  rose  tb«  moaient  6f  TU  openlDg  :  ■aaak'  '  .,'       '' 
Could  look  <m  her  bat  trlthed'tti  look  on  Waldn*';  '   '  ',  ') 

"  Alt  looked  OD  tier,  mts  Eiutaai  Grom^  (or  Ii« 
Had  bii  heart  full  of  othar  love  i  when,  lajl 
And  tUr  before  tdm  Sybil  rJMB.'iee    ' 
Wliit«  than  snow  she  Irti  bar  white  tell  fall  , 

O'er  face  and  form,  and  wellu  fbrth  'mdnpt  then  aU  :       -. 
Euataca  looked  up,  and  looked  up  With  »  atart ; 
He  thought  her  inre  (he  maid  of  Etrw-hall, 
And  lore  of  her  rualcd  through  Uin  like  k(|>u^i.  . 
But  ere  three  burning  throbs  i^frehuml^^ed  by  hi*  lieartji      . 

"  He  saw 'twna  Sybil,     Bliiilght  tu 'gan  to  nus* 
On  tain  of  jore,  when  IiIg)i>tMim  daue*  did  pui 
From  tapestried  htalla  tinta  the  greenwoad  bougha. 
And  trimm'd  their  ringlets  in  tome  fouataio  glass  ; 
And  supt  «nd  sung  with  sb^herd  lad  and  Ias% 
To  cool  (heir  bosomskindle^nitli  lore  fire:  ' 
Or  with  the  twin  lambs,  seMed  on  Ibe  gnus, 
Twined  garlands,  while  the  birds'  BSBembled  choir 
SuDg  over-head  of  IdTe,  tail  kept  alive  desire." 

Ere  mid-winter,  Uiere  are  no  mQre.  so  the  niarriage  ccTemonj  from  Ae 

mi^ivipga  in  the  heart  of  Eustacft;'  Bands  of  a  vile  abbot,  and  in  the  con- 

audtheorphanbondmtddliasquench-  fusion  of  the  ooset  ahe  escapes  to 

ed  there  all  dreamy  deaireH  for  tib^,  the  shores  tite.  S<M)|;4  shewing  stout    ' 

MaidofElvar;  her  linae  lovelinesf,  fight  fvjtb  tbe  tkimhriflns  to  com 

for  ever  before  hia  eje^baa  eclipsed  her.  retract,   EuatBcnldUs  Sir  Ralph 
that  other  beauty  in  its  viaiooarpF  .  iiv  upgle  sambat  withe  sand;  and 

brightness,  and  in  a  clasp  of  agoaic  tba  shailit^,  vidi  leactfed  Sybil  ob 

zing  blias  at  the  solitary  loia^j  board,  recroMtv  tbo  Sblway  to  the 

hour  there  is  BetrothmaiU.    Allaa .  Tower  of  Kvar.     The  ^tes  open 

writes  about  love  like  a  etraiv  man.'  to  reoein    them  ;  the  piscoreiy. 

And  there  is  fire  in  the  ConteseiDn  which  is  well  maawed,  misues,  ■nd 

■ — on  the  part  of  Eustace — on  Sybil's  Euatace  embraces  bis  ntrttle  brtde.- 

maidenly  ahamefacedDeas,  and  tha  But  a  Pilgrim,  who  bad  been  wltk 

shedding  of  much  teara.    Thencs^  tiie  rescue,  steps  forward  and  forbids 

forth  Dajgonar  Glen  is  Paradise—  the  banns.    He  deelsni«  himself  Sf- 

and  in  its  midst  is   the  garden  of  bH'e    father,  come  from  afar,  uid 

Eden ;  though  blocked  up  now  by  lon^  thought  dead;  and  swears  that 

the     snow-drifts    perhaps    twenqr  ■•  ne^er  churl's  aon  shall  be  of  Elnr 

feet  high,   and  though  the  white-  lord."    Miles  Greme,  the  fslher  o( 
mottled  ur  sing  savagely  beoeath '  Eustace,  nort'  thlolia  \i  ^ia  turn  to 

the  chill  obscure  of  the  diaappeHrlD^  talceup  the  toptc.imd'vf^^msliIiD- 

skiea,  self  "  tji?  Go«i  Lord  tUrrles,"  wbo, 

"  There  glow,  within  the  sunnui  of  tW'  ^^."K^.W  H^'-T'KV'^  'S^ 

soul!"                                        ,.,  ffarringw^tbthcXoMof  Elvar.  The 

™     .  .,  ,   ,      .               _>.     \  courBooftnialovenowrunsamooth; 

The  bridal  day  is  not,  perfap^  ^'SiePi£«  (.yi^ 

fijted  J  but  Eustace  has  left  the  gftri-  *"*  ""  '^*^''  **'"  ^ 

forthe  town  to"buythe  manl^e  "•  Coow1>««,taj; SjHI-,  Euataesslhra, 

(fear,"  and  on  hia  return  meeta  cef-  _        tfiXSoni      '.      "' 

Win    dim    ominous   circumstances,^  *^***' "iS™*  ,^,  ?^  '^': '''  *""^ 

which  alarm  lia  Imagination  with'  TVKk  _        ■  "'       "              . 

forebodings  of  someT  »"  ""'  together,  and  yonr  thongbU  b. 

Ruffianalave  cwried  ^    MeSr^Wtfif  ther.  w^e  blest.     Mj 

kaows  at  once  that  Sir  :      RkiOt 'tm^ mk." 

is  theravisher,  and  flie  ..,'.■    ir  i.^  ;.--  i.  '■ 

band  to  crossthe  Solwi  .  ApiO  Ifltjwww^ Wfefrom  the  p>- 


burst  in  upon  the  Real  d»IWiftWwiVVTj\6w.  wA^i^^ 

aesa,  jaat  aa  Sybil  is  aL  teri«6  \n\WA«.  co»s=a«»>  -^rtMS*, 


dM 


The  Maid  (ifBhat. 


tluttd. 


notbing  unless,  forsooth^  elaborate, 
discuss  conversationaUy,  as  it  were, 
with  ourselves  the  merits  of  this 
«  Rustic  Tale."  To  appreciate  them 
properly,  we  must  carry  along  with 
118,  duraig  the  perusal  of  the  poem, 
a  right  understanding  and  feeliD^  of 
that  pleasant  epithet — Rustic.  Rus- 
ticity and  Urbanity  are  polar  oppo- 
sites— and  there  lie  between  many 
million  modes  of  Manners,  which 
you  Icnow  are  Minor  Morals.  But 
not  to  puzzle  a  subject  in  itself  suf- 
ficiently simple,  the  same  person 
may  be  at  once  rustic  and  urbane, 
ana  that,  too,  either  in  his  character 
of  man  or  of  poet,  or  in  his  twofold 
capacity  of  both;  for  observe  that, 
though  you  may  be  a  man  without 
beiog  a  poet,  we  defy  you  to  be  a 
poet  without  being  a  man.  A  Rustic 
IS  a  clodhopper ;  an  Urban  is  a  par 
viour.  But  It  is  obvious  that  the 
paviour  in  a  field  hops  the  clodf 
that  the  clodhopper  in  a  street  paces 
tiie  pav^e.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
equuly  obvious  that  the  paviour,  in 
hopping  the  clod,  performs  &e  feat 
with  a  sort  of  city-smoke,  which 
breathes  of  bricks ;  that  the  clod- 
lM>pper,  in  pfKing  tlie  pav6e,  over- 
comes the  difficmty  with  a  kind  oi 
country  air,  that  is  redolent  of  broom. 
Probably,too,Urbanu8  through  a  deep 
fisllow  is  seen  ploughing  his  way  in 
pumps ;  Rusdcus  tuong  the  shallow 
atones  is  heard  clattenne  on  clogs. 
But  to  cease  pursuing  we  subject 
tlirough  all  its  illustrations,  suffice  it 
ioi  the  present  (for  we  perceive  that 


we  must  resume  the  discussion  in 
another  article)  to  say,  that  Allan 
Cunningham  is  a  livmg  example 
and  lively  proof  of  the  truth  of  our 
Philosophy — it  being  universally  al- 
lowed in  the  best  cimes  oi  town  and 
country,  tliat  he  is  an  Urbane  Rus- 
tic. 

Now,  that  is  the  man  for  our  love 
and  money,  when  the  work  to  be 
done  is  a  Poem  on  Scottish  Life.  For 
observe,  that  though  there  are  towns 
and  cities  in  broad  Scotland,  such  as 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Green- 
ock, Ayr,  and  Dumfries,  yet  she  con- 
dsts  chiefly  in  hills  and  valleys;  nor 
need  we  tell  you,  that»  without  dis- 
paragement to  the  architectural  ge- 
nius of  her  Hamiltons,  her  Bums, 
and  her  Playfairs,  any  one  of  her 
hills  or  valleys  is  worth  all  her  towns 
and  cities  jumbled  together  in  one 
mighty  metropolis.  Look  at  Edin- 
burgh— uid  look  at  Clydesdale ;  and 
with  a  holy  fervour  you  exclaim  with 
Cowper, 

'<  God  made  tbe  country,  hut  Man  made 
the  town." 

Allan  has  often  visited  Dumfries, 
but  he  was  born  in  DaJgonar.  Dum- 
fries is  a  pretty  town,  and  genteel 
are  its  inhabitants.  But  Dalgonar  is 
a  glorious  glen,  and  its  natives  are 
^  God  Almighty's  j^entlemen  and  la- 
dies." And  thus  it  is  that  our  Poet 
delighteth  in  both — and  both  in  our 
Poet;  and  that,  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nith,  the  green  Tree  of  his  fame 
shall  be  eternal. 


'^  Vale  of  Dalgonar,  dear  art  thou  to  ma ! 
Dearer  thaa  daylight  to  the  sick  at  heart ; 
Hills  rise  atween  us  and  wide  roUs  the  se^b 
Only  torprore  how  passing  dear  thou  art ; 
'Tis  with  my  feet  not  with  my  heart  ye  part, 
Dear  are  your  fairy  dales  and  flowery  downs, 
Yoar  woods,  your  streams  where  silver  fishes  dart ; 
Your  martyrs*  graves,  your  cots,  your  towers,  your  tuwiii?, 
Grey  sires  and  matrons  grave^  with  their  long  mourning  gowns." 


It  may  be  shewn  from  Horace,  we 
understand,  and  other  classical  au- 
thorities, that  Rustic  and  Rural  are 
not  synonymes.  We  never  said  they 
Were ;  but  we  do  say  they  are  near 
akin — frejes—- brothers  uterine — in 
truth,  twins.    Had  Allan  called  The 
Maid  of  Elvar  a  Rural  Tale,  we 
'do  not  know  that  we  should  have 
-quMrrelled  with  him  on  that  scores 
'We  raioengber  Milton's  **  Rural  Vi\- 
Jagea  an4  Farms  j"  but  we  feel  thai 


he  has  chosen  the  more  appropriate 
term.  Rustic.  It  comprehends  not 
only  the  scenery  of  the  country,  but 
its  inhabitants  and  their  occupations ; 
and  is  instinct  with  spirit.  All  this 
is  very  questionable  doctrine,  on  land 
debateable ;  but  supposing  it  to  pass, 
is  the  Poem  rustic?  Intensely  so, 
and  therein  lies  its  power.  We  can 
aay  oi   fA\aik,  vi\iax  Ki\aA.  «vs%  ^^C 


laa^}  The  Mitid  ttf^lvar. 

f'  far  from  th«  pasture  nmt  their  flclentific  copinj 


B^  gomes  ;  the  fragraiice  of  (be  da](B  aud 

wood 
Is  scenting  all  his  garmeiits,  greeii  aii4 

g<)od,'' 

The  rural  imagery  (mark  how  we 
obserre  our  distinction)  b  fresh  and 
fair ;  not  copied  Cockney- wise,  from 
picturee  in  oil  or  water-colours-— 
from  mezzotintoes  or  line-engravings 


tares  of  Sanquhar, 
liar  with  Chantrer's 


owhe  i9 

.  -  form-full  iiif 

tues ;  then,  with  the  shapeless  ci^irii 
on  the  moor,  the  rude  headstone  im 
the  martyr's  gr^ve.  And  thua  it  S 
tiiat  the  present  has  given  him  power 
over  the  past— that  a  certain  gtac^ 
and  delicacy,  inspired  by  the  pur^ 

., -wv*-«^-^*  *.««-««6*«Tuj«    ^^^  ^^  1"»  prime,  blend  with  tiie 

i^but  from  the  free  open  face  of    creadve  dreams  that  are  peopled wiib 
day,  or  the  dim  retiring:  face  of  eve.    ^®  lights  and  shadows  of  his  youth 


or  the  face,  ^*  black  but  comely,"  of 
night— by  sunlight  or  moonlight,  ever 
Kature.  Sometimes  he  gives  us— 
Studies,  Small,  sweet,  sunny  spots 
ofatill  or  dancing  day — stream-gleam 


—that  the  spirit  of  the  old  b^lad 
breathes  still  in  its  strong  simplicity 
through  the  composition  of  his  ^  New 
Poem  '—and  that  art  is  seen  harmo- 
niously blending  there  with  nature. 


^-grove-fflow— sky-glimpse— or  cot-        ^^  ^^^  thmk  we  of  the  story, 
tage-roof,  in  the  deep  dell  sending    <^d  ^^  ^  characters  ? 


up  its  smoke  to  the  high  heavens. 
But  usually  Allan  paints  with  a 
sweeping  pencil.  He  lays  down  his 
landscapes,  stretching  wide  and  far, 
and  fills  them  with  woods  and  rivers, 
hills  and  mountains,  flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  cattle ;  and  of  all  sights 
in  life  and  nature,  none  so  dear  to 
his  eyes  as  the  golden  grain,  ebbing 
like  tide  of  sea  before  a  close  long 
line  of  glancing  sickles — ^no  sound 
so  sweet  as,  rising  up  into  the  pure 
harvest-air,  frost-touched  though  sun- 
ny— beneath  the  shade  of  hedge- 
row-tree, after  their  mid-day  meal, 
the  song  of  the  jolly  reapers.  But 
are  not  his  pictures  sometimes  too 
crowded  ?  No.  For  Uiere  lies  the 
power  of  the  pen  over  the  pencIL 
The  pencil  can  do  much,  the  pen 
every  thing;  the  Painter  is  impri- 
soned within  a  few  feet  of  canvass, 
the  Poet  commands  the  horizon  with 
an  eye  that  circumnavigates  ^e 
globe ;  even  that  glorious  pageant,  a 

Eainted  Panorama,  is  circumscribed 
y  bounds,  over  which  imagination, 
feeling  them  all  too  narrow,  is  un- 
easy till  she  soars;  but  the  Poet's 
Panorama  is  commensurate  with  the 
sours  desires,  and  may  include  the 
Universe. 

This  Poem  reads  as  if  it  had  been 
written  during  the  "  dewy  hour  of 
prime."  Allan  must  be  ap  ^arly 
riser.  But,  if  not  so  npWs  i|oiae 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  hf^  was 
up  every  momiog  with  the  ]ari(» 

**  Waiidng  to  labour  by  thatehMrfblfoiig,'' 

away  up  the  Nii^,  through  l^e  Dal- 

swioton  woods  I  or,  for  any  thloff 

we  Irnow  to  the  contrary,  jbtenect- 

ing  with  Btpuo-walht  that  ]if  anted  not 


We  have  said  abready  that  we  da- 
light  in  the  story ;  for  it  belongs  to 
an  '*  order  of  fables  grey,"  which  has 
been  ever  dear  to  Poets.  Poets  have 
«ver  loved  to  bring  into  the  pleasant 
places  and  paths  of  lowly  life,  peip- 
sons  (we  eschew  all  manner  of  j9er- 
sonages  and  heroes  and  heroine^, 
especially  wi^  the.  epithet  "  our*' 

grefixed)  whose  native  lot  lay  in  a 
igher  sphere:  For  they  felt  that 
by  such  contrast^  natural  though 
rare,  a  beautiful  light  was  mutuaSy 
reflected  from  each  condition,  and 
that  sacred  revelations  were  thereby 
made  of  human  character,  of  which 
ell  that  is  puie  and  profound  apper- 
tains equally  to  all  estates  of  this 
our  mortal  being,  provided  only  that 
happiness  knows  from  whom  it 
copies,  afid  that  misery  and  misfor- 
tune are  alleviated  by  religion.  Tlius 
Electra  appears  before  us  at  her  fa- 
ther's Tomb,  the  virgin-wife  of  the 
peasant  Auturgus^  who  reverently 
abstains  from  the  intact  body  of  the 
daughter  of  the  king.  Look  into 
Shakspeare.  Rosalind  was  not  so 
loveable  at  court  tais  in  the  woods. 
Her  beauty  might  have  been  more 
brilliant,  and  l]«r  conversation  too, 
amon^  lords  and  ladies;  but  more 
touchmg  both,  because  true  to  ten- 
derer nature,  when  we  see  and  lue^r 
her  in  dialogue  with  the  neat-lierdess 
^—Rosalind  and  Audrey!  And  tric- 
kles not  the  tear  down  thy  cheek, 
fair  reader  —  burna  not  the  heart 
vnthin  thee,  when  thou  thlnkest  of 
Flpiizel  a^d  Perdita in tibe  Forest? 

Nor  from  tlioae'  viiskiM.  iyeA.^'^R^ 
feai  to  lEom  v^  ^jmVi^^'r^^'WiRk 
\ij^r^— ^^Q  «^(i:^^^c^  ^"^^  ?S^ 


loop 


Tlui  Maid^qf  Eloar. 


[Jaii(2» 


Lady-^in  Dalgonar  Glen,  a  humble 
bpioiqiiiaid.  Tne  cliange  midit  have 
bee^n  the  reverse— ^as  with  the  lassie 
beloved  by  theGentle  Shepherd.  Both 
are  best.  The  bust  that  gloriously 
eet  bfftiie  burnishing  of  the  rounded 
«ilkt  not  less  divinely  shrouded  its 
eitkchantment  beneath  the  swelling 
riXBset  Graceful  in  bower  or  hail 
vrere  those  arms,  and  delicate  those 
fingers^  when  moving  white  along 
the  rich  embroidery,  or  across  the 
Btrii^  of  the  Bcu]p1;ured  harp;  nor 
less  so  when  before  the  cottage  door 
they  woke  the  homely  music  of  the 
humming  wheel,  or  when  on  the 
brae  beside  the  Pool,  they  playfully 
intertwined  their  softness  among  the 
new-washed  fleece,  or  when  among 
the  laughing  lassies  at  the  Linn,  not 
loath  were  Uiey  to  lay  out  the  coarse 
linen  in  the  bleaching  sunshine,  con- 
spicuous $he  the  wnlle  amQOg  th$ 
rustic  beauties,  as  was  Nau^icaa  of 
old  among  her  nymphs. 


^e  are  in  love  with  Sybil  Lesley. 
She  is  f ull  of  jt^nii.  That  in  not. a 
vulgar  word ;  or  if  it  have  beeix  so 
heretofore,  henceforth  .let  it  be  cqa*- : 
secratcd,  and  held  synonyoioM?  witii 
spirit.  She  shews  it  in  her  dc4ai>i;e 
of  Sir  Ralph  on  the  ^hore  of  Solway 
— in  her  flight  from  the  Tower,  of 
Elvar.  And  the  character  she  dk- 
plays  then  and  diere,  prepares.us.for 
the  part  she  plays  in  tlie  peasant's 
cot  m  the  glen  of  Dalgonar.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  pee  her  take  so 
kindly  to  the  duties  of  a  rustic  ser- 
vice ;  for  we  call  to  mind  how  she 
sat  among  the  humble  good-folks  in 
the  haU,  when  Thrift  and  Waste  fi- 
gured in  that  rude  but  wise  Mo- 
rality, and  how  the  j^cionii  lady 
shewed  she  sympathized  with  the 
cares  and  contentments  of  lowly 
life.  But  there  are  seasons  when, 
alas!  and  alack-a-day!  there  is  no 
reliance  to  be  placed — no  secuiity  to 
be  found — even  var-spunJu 


"  Unto  her  lips  her  heart  came  with  a  dance, 
Htr  temples  burned  as  bums  a  kindled  coal, 
Vliile  on  her  love  she  sideway  threw  a  glance. 
Bright  as  a  ray»  half  open  and  half  stole : 
Yet  with  it  came  the  warmth  of  heart  and  soul, 
Secret  his  arm  around  her  neck  he  slips. 
Love  in  their  hearts  reigned  with  a  chaste  controul. 
As  in  one  soft  entrancement  touched  their  lips : 
She  blushed  blood  red  for  shame,  and,  starting  from  his  grips, 

**  Said, '  Now  I*ve  proved,  it  is  not  as  men  say  :* 
And  her  disordered  ringlets  shoolc.     '  I  deemed 
The  insph'ed  firamers  of  the  poet*t  lay 
The  meekest  of  all  mortals :  how  i  dreamed ! 
And  yet  as  such  the  world  hath  them  esteemed ;  . 
It  was  so  once :  perchance  a  ruder  race 
Have  followed.'     Her  bright  eyes  such  sorcery  beamed. 
And  leaped  her  heart  so  'gainst  her  silken  Ijuse, 
That  for  to  touch  her  not  young  Eustace  wanted  grace." 


But,  near  the  end  of  all,  when  her 
fierce  father,  that  proud  palmer^ 
frowning  first  on  her  and  then  on 
EusljBce,  seizes  their  linked  hands, 
and  thrusting  them  wide  asunder^ 
say^ 

I     i'*  ^  I  sever 
Thee  and  that  diurl :  new,  by  God's  holy 

book 
I  vow— «s  water  drank  from  Siddick's 

river 
Retoms  no  more,  I  thus  part  him  ai^ 

thee  for  ever," 

Hbere  h  a  royal  refam  and  bold 
bunt  of^spunk, 

-. — '*  Thy  daughter,  I 
SbwO  keep  my  row  as  siire  ai  yon  sftn 
8biae9  on  high," 


And  is  Eustace  likely  to  prove  a 
fit  mate  for  this  *'  tarcel  gentle?" 

Yes.  For  in  the  words  of  Beattie, 

. 

"  In  truth,  young  Eustace  is  no  vulgar 
boy;" 

in  the  words  of  Wordsworth, 

"  He  is  a  child  of  strength  and  state ;" 

in  the  words  of  Campbell,  speaking 
of  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd,  "  he 
never  speaks  out  of  consistency  with 
the  habits  of  a  peasant,  but  moves  in 
that  sphere  witn  such  a  manly  spirit, 
with  so  much  cheerful  sensibility  to 
ita  humble  jovs^  with  maxims  of  life 
ao  TO^\cna«i  %3A\tAc^Ti^«^x>«iA'^^ 
an  a»c«tiA«ifci  w«tyAW\«v  wi^S««. 


IBoaj;  The  MaU  of  Eidar:  1^1 

cb«tbM4t,'tf(^  'if  \fe  could  euppoB^^ 

tlto  JiMltifip  ace^es  of iihe  dfama  (berfi 

we-  iriuirt  dlibttj  alter  die  worfls  of 

eawifaBelliwho  W  an  Inconip arable 

c*-ttic  "on'  poeEiT)  to  lie  joddenly 

chM^diato  Bimallotib  of  trouble 

aMd'uHfie^,  Ve  should,  in  codbIbi- 

KOtf  wiSi  our  former  Idea  of  him,; 

eXMctfilm  to1«coin6  the  leader  of' 

tH^p*tiSiiirts,fttidthoTellof  hiena-: 

t?v«  hamlet." 

'W«  aaifEiiatncb  tn  one  scene  a 
tbrivltfrwdoer,  to  several  prerl  dub 
'  sceotes  Allan  paints  Hkilfull]'  the  pro-' 
.  gttnA  oF  bis  perplexiQs  paasfoD  for 
[  »lrt 'del^hlful  Double-ganger.  Aili. 
i  (nl'(^el>l8C0Terf,when  be  finds  tbat 
1  the  flupposed  Vibrant  and  orphan 
bttliihaafd  la  no  oilier  than  the  Maid 
(  of  Binr,  the  stera  stninic  between 
I  lore  and  pride^U  BtronglreiTes,  and 
,  wre  bf  mpathtze  with  the  bigb-souled 
,  pentfnt  youth  !n  the  momentary 
I  Btoune  tti&t  amlteg  hiB  fece,  with  t]ie 
]  agony  that  shalnshts  spirit  from  the 
thought  that  his  base  bJrtb  la  &  bar 

inseparable  between  him  and   bin —  

bliss.  We  are  elated  on  his  elevation  .  Iiow  we  g^t  there,  and  .what  time 
— and  confess  that  it  is  a  case  iu  Jias  been  paaL  or  is  passing  in  the 
whichtheeldestsonofanoblehouae  «ctiqm  iinoiMa  iia^y«i>^  I>b  "l'>^  *^ 
may  be  rabed  to  the  peerage. .  bappiBDt>ndI(Hik.sulk}i^M4f  Itwould 

Allan  Cunningham  baa  well  pireesr.  ii«tliaw>ei)  >Jt  ail,  AUan  v^W  take  no 
Ted  the  character  of  his  bold  bright  dfualr  Mt  orders  it  in  and  out  with 
peasant,  in  tbougbW  CseUng,  aad  sc^,  &  .most  magiatarial  air.  that  makes 
I  tioD ;  but  he  has  not  succeeded  so  the  event  tremble  In  its  shoes,  and 
admirably  as  Allan  Ramasf,  with  bi»  ba  kit  Mm  hap^  to  be  off.  In  otb'er 
Gentle  Shepherd,  in  the,  tMOer  of  moecla  ke  bilso  cofeiMnlouB,  and 
words.  Sometimea  the  laiiguag»  tat  ab*WB  -evoaia  In-  as  il  ke  were  the 
Euataca  b  stiff  and  cubAmus'  in  Uthor  of  tb«  WUla  Bod,  Instead  of 
some  stanxas,  we  sospec^Moatalaty  a  Neoremaooer. 
— for  though  Eustace  was  a  po^iM  Tbe-rerrificaiioii  of  the  Poem  Is 
was  slso  "  a  tall  MlMr,"  anaaseded  imist«al ;  but  there  Is  fVqquently  too 
not,  except  in  crosdng  a  river,  M  masli  effbn  mad»— Mo  many  pains 
walk  upon  stilts.  talteu,  atad  vMbty  so— to  make  it 

We  have  not  much  to  say  of  the  various ;  and  not  unfrequently  V> 
other eiiaractets.  9lr  IUI[lh  Latoun  our'ebn  the  rhymes  have  a  strttige 
is  ■'  stark  CuMberland  oarle,  wh«  eoVMd— toour  ayes  a  sinndar  look, '' 
"  at  H-ftey  tftdVo  BttskeisWer*," 
cltnWDaafciiig  less  like  eyrtA>aIa  On 
is  somewhat  too  much  of  a  savE^e.       tnArtMr<4iotfeB  hnd  eleaven. 

Hilea  Gneme  is,  on  the  whole.^a  The  diction  is  rich  and  stroiigi 
pleasant  paMarch;  and  he  Impresses  but  somatinka  uw-anhitious ;  and 
us  so  dwfily  Willi  *  (KMivIeri<»  as  wp>  kava<  Iwfeff'avny,  eir>ouasle«M 
well  of  Ua  nartiBl  aa  «f  hiap«B«e6i]t  where  that  virtue  was  Indispiutsaibie, 
wionb,^ykIs.weU-tald.sUiueA.(i|his,  t«deUd«raie'Aiifaplfeim''-'^tB)i1»-a- 
WBBderinai  wlum  a  pUgrim  t^rwub.  <  fine  fearless  fellow,  and  has  a  bMr^ 
haauiaalwida.aBdJtylii»  waUtfou^t     sMAi'MFlair'tteHifcinMlrtidttat'deK- 

Kni»  tl)a,,fiiial,il(ieBu»b,  utal  W«.  cacles  and  dignities;  Wt'Ui''*t>litB" 
lisTo,  oa  a  ^gle  n<4rd.,o)C  W  wt|h,i  trwd^i  iM4  InmBiPoV  fHd' 
moutii,  that  be  ia  indeed  the  ''good  then  that  we  "  caDuttTfrway-Vilftt" 
LardUscrwa.'*  iJwLffrdiliiplBWell  ,  and  t^of^gb  t]4e;f|,]a  not  a  single 


loot 


ThsMMfffBivw, 


[Jiiiie,I6ai 


•dvittMlly )  nilgir.  We  have  alreadf 
Idntedy  wlieii  ipeekiiig  above  of  Eus- 
tace, that  Alhm  Ciiningham'a  style 
hm  a  teadettar  to  statelinees— we 
bad  almost  said  inflationi  but  we 
shall  not  saj  so^  for  that  gives  one 
tiie  notion  of  II  ti^wn  lAidddrf  V^efc-e^ 
as  the  £uilt  we  lay  to  bis  char|[e 
would  be  better  typified— ^Ao/  is 
eeareelir  the  wordr^-by  a  swollen 
]^mpkm» 

The  Poem  is  in  no  part  meagre; 
It  never  has,  like  Cassius,  ^  a  lean 
asd  hungry  look;"  but  it  has  here 
and  there  Ike  opposile  £ault*-it  is 
Hke  Hamlet,  '^  &t  and  wani  of 
hreatk  $"  and  some  stanaas»  in  their 
loose  eorpulenoey  have  the  hobbles. 
Aldn  to  mis  oHme,  as  Nicholss  would 
call  i^  b  ocoasienally  too  laborious 
an  accumulation  of  imagery;  and 
akin  to  that  peccadillo  aeain,  is  the 
repetition  or  the  same  Imsffes ;  as, 
for  example,  Ae  song  and  night  or 
the  Lark  IS  mentioned  twelve  times, 
(we  have  counted  them,  and  the 
number  transcended  our  thumbs  and 
fingers,)  thourii  true  it  is,  and  of 
verity,  that  AUan's  lines  are  always 
good  in  which  that  Ijrrist  sings,  that 
musical  sunbeam  soars,  or  in  which 
we  see  her  **  wakening  by  the  daisy's 
side.'' 

A  eonsi^rable  variety  nf  clowns 
diversify  the  humbler  home-scenes; 
and  their  colloquies  are  diaraeter- 
Istie.  But  some  of  the  boors  are 
bores;  and  their  absence  would  be 
agreeable  company,  though  we  are 
as  firmly  assured  as  we  are  ef  our 
own  disMce  to  their  elodhoppeiehips, 
of  Allan's  affection  for  the  whole 
fratemi^;  nor  shidl  we  seek  to  breed 
any  bad  blood  betwe^  him  and 
them,  for,  after  all,  they  are  a  set  of 
as  worthy  as  wearisome  frilows. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Poem 
Eustace  sings  at  the  competition, 
deserved  the  prize;  nor  have  we  the 
most  distant  intention  of  dropping  a 

Snt  derogatiMT  to  her  taste,  or  of 
rowing  any  doubt  on  the  mirness 
of  the  award  of  the  Maid  of  Elvar. 
I^e  was  no  blue-stocking,  and  we 
verily  believe  a  good  Judge  <if  Poetry. 
But  our  modesty  must  not  prevent 
us  from  promulgating  our  most  so- 
lenm  eonvietion,  that,  had  we  hewn 
there  ourselves  to  tip  SyM  «  stave, 
we  should  have  won  4he  gariaad, 
BQd  sent  Eustace  back  bareheaded  to 


Dalgoaar.  He  departs  t^owidft 
Dar  from  the  bailadllke  almplicily  af 
tiie  affeetmgdd  tradition  &at  is  the 
aulijectof  mslay;  aud  w»feel  dos 
there  is  harm  done  to  tlm  palhea,  bv 
ihe  too  poetical  cfaanurtw  of  liie  vi- 
sionary clos&  Ynt  tiio^di  title  ahosU 
V  trtie,  the  t^  Wi3^  la  besn- 
tif ul ;  and  recited,  aa  it  no  doubt  wm, 
with  earnestness  and  enduisiaim,  bj 
a  noble-looking  l^hape,  vlio  atrua 
ll'om  the  harp-strings  aa  Impassiimfd 
accompanimmit,  no  wonder,  after  all, 
that  Love  should  give,  aa  she  thoughl, 
to  the  genius  of  tib^  MkMtrai,lhefriBfc 
Which  was  charttiad  froM  hBrhawhf 
the  beauty  andiiiaiwis/asy  of  thn  Man 
And,  now  thai  we  Itiink  «nft^  sMh 
is  our  hnsBlrin  eatimaae  of  mir  «Sfp#- 
real  attractions,  we  cosfosa  our  dasse- 
ful  conviction,  that  had  we  anngdieie 
even  one  of  our  vrildest  I^ys  firooi 
Fairyland,  in  hearing  of  tiiat  dduded 
umpire,  it  had  died  priseleas  away^ 
and  that  Eustace  Grseme,  H  tbs 
green  glory  of  his  garb^  and  the  gold- 
en prime  of  his  years,  would  evsn 
from  Christopher  Horiii  have  bone 
off  the  belle,  W  the  Old  Man  sung 
and  harped  like  ApeUo. 

Finally,  iUlan  and  we  hold  tssm^ 
flicting  creeds  on  An  aubject  of  Na- 
tional Superstitions,  conaidtred  ia 
relation  to  Poatvy.  Ha  balienas^  and 
writes  feariessl  v  in  tbo  b^linf,  Ihtf 
the  hiaekast  and  brighteatsf  sbaasall 
may  be  byeughtht  mdmUmm  hy  Ae 
Bard  among  she  laaMlius  of  lii%  aad 
be  suffered  to  paaa  aainy  ia  wiJaa  or 
lusWous,  wtdieut  eeftouiing  ^peima- 
nentiy  the  inddents  or  dmmciaraef 
aPe^.  We  think  net.  Andwesns- 
pect,  that  on  our  side  we  should  teve 
Shakspeare.  So  thinking,  we  cannot 
praise,  and  from  them  we  derived  no 
pleasure,  his  introduction  of  this 
scenes  between  Sh*  Ralph  and  the 
Goblin,  between  Eustace  and  iSbit 
Fairies.  The  first,  we  fear,  is  bad, 
both  in  conception  and  execution ; 
the  second,  though,  taken  bv  itself, 
not  undelightfuL  makea  a  demand 
on  our  imsgination  to  which  it  can- 
not yield*— we  shall  aot  say  the  aa- 
erifiee  of  truth,  for  that  is  a  tiifl*  In 
the  Fancy's  Uth,  but  iha  laraed  ad- 
mission andmiwtufii  «f  fiction  with 
truth,  at  a  tfane,  too,  whan  the  latter 
•s  felt  40  the  aoui  ali  suffioiem,  and 
the  forasertobeai 
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